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THE     GARDEN. 


iisrx)^:^    TO    "^OLTJDyniE   ^n^^ri. 


A. 


Abeli.i  rapestris,  275 

Abies  and  Kcea,  543 

Abies  Jlenziesi.  Ml 

Abronia  teigrans,  23.5 

Abronias  without  water,  4(14 

A.jacia  Riceana,  14S  :  and  its  treatment, 

2i» ;  retinoiites,  572 
A-anthuses  in  November,  44C:   in  the 

wild  garden,  325 

"Vt'^,'?"'°'"*'  512  ;  polymorphuni,  58S 
Auhilleas,  large  white,  106 
Achimenes  and  their  culture  43 
Aeorns,  scarcity  of,  33i 
Aeronycta  psi,  126 
Actjei  spicata,  112 

Adiantum  Bausei,  3.5S ;    cuneatum  dis- 
sectum,  353 ;  mundulum,  35S  ;  Farley- 
ense,  51S 
Agaprnthas  llooreanus,  297;  luubellat  :s 

147 ;  albus,  207 
Agave  aniericana,  ISO;  a  large,  208  ;  mar- 

morata,  272 
.^grotis  e.vclara.atioms  92 
Ailantus,  the,  162 
Aira  caryophyllea,  303 
Alders,  cut-leaved,  at  Wyimstay,  239 
Alexandra  Palace  Rose  show,  15 
AIlfcTove,  .Tesse,  death  of,  252 
Allium  Karataviense,  231 ;  pedenionta- 

num,  0,  350 :  pulchellum,  215 
Allotments,  orchard,  15iJ 
Aloes,  American,  in  Ireland,  521 
Aloeasia  scabriuscula,  232 
Alpine  plants.  301 ;  and  rockeries  114  ■ 
370,   393,   410;   at  Edinburgh,   111-  at 
home.  88 ;  cultui-e  of,  53 ;  painted  from 
Mature,  515 
Alternantheras,  262 ;  treatment  of  "SG 
AmarylUs,  a  fleld  of,  45 ;  Acramani  194  • 

216  ;  longifolia  alba,  124  ' 

Amaryllises  as  decorative  plants.  06 
.^melanchiercanadensisvar,  alnifolia  119 
America,  Eremurus  robustus  in  67  • 
(JJontoglossums  in,  243  :  Orchids  in' 
flower  in,  180;  Potato  crop  in,  206- 
the  JIoss  Pink  in,  162 ;  gardening  in' 
551  ■"       ' 

American  Apple,  a  good.  117 
American  Botany,  contributions  to,  193 
Ammoniacal  liqour,  310 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  320,  m  •  at  Fro"- 
more,  369  ° 

Anacheris  Alsinastrura,  515 
Anicctochili,  571  ;  at  home,  06 
Andromeda  arborea,  333 
Androsace  L.aggeri,  191 
Anemone    Honorine  Jobert,    325  •  pal- 
mata  alba,  4  ;  the  white  Japan  in  tlie 
wild  garden,  57  ;  vitifolia.  215 
Anemones,  French,  single  and  double 

111 ;  in  the  south  of  France,  301 
Angers,  the  crops  in,  45 
Angrjconm  Chailluanum.  3ii  ;  citra'um 

81,  105  ;  EUisi,  31 ;  ebuvneum,  517 
Anguloa  eburnea,  165,  lo^,  227 
Annuals  and  their  culture,  211  ;  Messrs. 
Carter's,   7  ;    spring-flowering,    133  • 
-     winter-flowering,  133  ' 

Anometheca  cruenta,  195 
-\nthjmis  ai-vensis  fl  -pi.,  555 
Anthocercis  viscosa,  550 
Anthurium  Lindigi,  275 
-Autignon  guatemalensis,  547 
Antirrhinums,  seedling,  270 
Aphelamlra  cristata,  334 
Aphis,  Auricula,  357  ;   the  woolly,  370  • 

and  paraffin,  303,  331 
Aponogeton  indoors.  390;  spathaoeum 

var.  junceum,  299,  326 
-ipples,  good  American,  417,  470  •  Aus- 
trahan,  433,  471  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
333  Loddmgton  .Seedling,  202,  471  • 
Lord  Suffleld,  255 ;  new,  44  ;  Newtomi 
Pippin  .501;  Stone,  19;  the  Pennoek, 

^S  • .  X"™"'',?  '^'"8'  3«  ;  White  Pip: 
pm,  147  ;  orchard,  211;  trees,  healthy 
in  cold  climates,  239 
Apples  blighted  Keswick  Codlin  41- 
Canadian.  471;  for  market.  329;  in 
Kent,  209  ;  keeping,  239  ;  Strawberry- 
coloured,  541 ;  thinning,  470 


Apricot  branches  dying  of,  136,   202 
-Ipricots,  a  word  about,  317 ;  for  Octo- 
ber. 372 
Aquatic,  a  pretty  but  troublesome,  89  ; 

hardy  at  Kew,  SI  ;  indoor,  279 ; 
Aquilegias,  264  ;  in  tlie  north,  235 
Aralia  Sieboldi  in  flower,  447 ;  spinosa 

293 
Araucaria  imbricata  iuGorm.any,  290 
.-Vraucaria  seed*,  sowing,  474 
Arboretum,  Glasnerin,  160 ;  the  -iniold, 

359 
-ii-boiu-5,  plants  for,  1.50 
-irchitecture,  street,  600 
.\rdisia  Oliveii,  216 
-\reca  Alicu,  116 
.\renaria  iKilearica,  32 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  92 
-Argimone  hispida,  231 
Ai-istolochia   floribunda,  207  ■    rin^ens 

216,335 
Arnebia  echioides,  231 
.\rthrotaxus  selaginoidds.  172 
.Artichoke,  lerus.alem,  the,  550 
.Arum  Lilies  in  water,  508 
Arimdo    conspicua,     162 ;  mauritanica 

333,   147 
Ascot  Nurseries,   Heaths  .at,  66 ;  Roses 

at,  64 
-Ash,    early  leafing  in  the,  86.  122  ;  the 

flowering,  49 ;  in  Hertfordshire,  US 
.Ash  wood,  and  its  uses,  506 
Asp.aragus  Beetle,  293,  357 
Asparagus,  age  and  strengtti  of,  170  •  an 
error  as  to,  26  ;  ashes  for,  515  ;  "belt  " 
27;    carriage  of,    230;  choosing,  169; 
comparison  between  Dutch  and  Ar^-en- 
teuil,  270  ;  culture  of  16S,  223,  219  269 
292,    312;    cutting  27;    different  me- 
thods of  growing,  269  ;  distance  apart, 
1.0;  Dutch,  169  ;  dying  from  wet,  310; 
eariy,   163  ;  form  of  ground  for,  170 ; 
French.  319;  gathering,   219;   gi-een 
o.  white,  9 ;  calendar  respecting  312  '• 
in  America,   359  ;  keeping  fresh,  250  • 
late,  163;  manuring  liefore   planting 
169;  II.  Parents  machine  for  bundlin"'' 
313  ;  neglected,  404  ;  packing  for  mar- 
ket,   2a0;    planting.    91,169,223,522; 
Sraalleys  Early  Defiance,  379  ;  soil  for 
169 ;  sowing  in  the  open  ground,  271 '; 
treatment  of  young  plants,  223 :   un^ 
earthing,  219;  utility  of  earthing  up, 
249,2,1;  varieties  of,  163;  decorative 
species  of,  549 
-Aspen  leaves  in  autumn,  261 
.Asplenium  longissimum,  17 
Assegais,  50 
Asters,  China,  276;    autumn  flowering. 

Aster  dumosus,    394;      trinervis,  391; 

Townshendi,  163 
-Athole  woods,  the,  201,  217 
Athyrium  Filix-fa;min.-l  113 
Aubrietias,  235 

August,  Rhododendrons  in,  116 ;    Rose 

s.iow  in,  31,  133  ;   woodland  work  for 

101,  143  ' 

Auricula    aphis.    255,  357 ;    gossip,-  213 

234  ;  insects,  83,  145,  252 
Australian  .Apples,  433,  471 
Australiau  Grass  trees,  45 
Australian  terrestrial  Orclii  Is    -'17 
Automatic  budder.  61, 132 
Autumn,    Aspen  leaves  in,  201 ;    Blue 

BeiTy,  259  ;  Crocuses,  301 
Autumn-planted  Potatoes,  447 
Avenue,  a  gap  in  the,  86  ;  a  Ion-'  491 
Avenues,  Rose,  377 
Azalea  amxna,  122  ;  Empress  of  India, 

43;  hardy,  50;  group  of  new,  242 
Azijlla  caroliniana,  504 ;  pinnata,  132 


B. 

Babianas,  culture  of,  247 

Bags  for  fruit  gatiiering,  372 

Baker's,  Jlr.,  Rases  at  Norwich,  82 

Bamboos,  Riviere  on,  521 

Bananas,  5  J3;  Califoruian,  401 ;    culture 

of,  24 
Baneberry,  common,  112 
Basket  pl.ant,  Russellia  juncea  as  a,  00 


Baskets,  hanging,  13S,  229 
Batatas  paniculatii,  127 
Battersea  Park,  460  ;  Alpine  garden  in, 
193 ;  carpet  bedding  in,   194 ;  flower 
gardening  in,  194  ;   sub-tropical  beds 
in,  193 
Bauoia  ruliioides,  297 
Bauhinia  tomentosa,  446 
Bayfordbur\ ,  the  Edelweiss  at,  215 
Beardless  Irises,  558 
Bearwood,  63 

Bed,  a  flue  sub-tropical,  556 
Bedding  at  Heckfleld,  461  ;  shrubs  for. 

451 
Bedding  plants,   distribution    of,    342  ; 

new,  313  ;  notes  on,  367 
Beds,  mixed  herbaceous,  325 
Bedford,  weather  at,  521 
Beech,  the,  as  a  shelter  tree,  165 
Beech  trees  in  Hertfordshire,  117  ;    re- 
markable, 333 
Beet,  Chilian,  325 
Beetles,  72 

Begonia,  Fuchsia-like,    round  an  arcli, 
306  ;  Hartiana,  369  ;  peruviana,  629  ; 
Reine  Blanche,  15  ;    Stanstead  Rival, 
1.59 
Begonias,  115  ;  at  Chiswick,  236 ;  at  the 
Stanstead  Nurseries, 112  ;  Continental, 
521  ;    losing  their  leaves,    450  ;    new 
tuberous-rooted  for  1879,   478  ;   seed- 
ling,  us.   262;  tuberous,  6,  60,  194; 
wintering  ditto,  522  ;  winter-flowering, 
520 
Belgium,  new  ivinter  garden  in,  370 
Bell-flower,  the  broad-leaved,  233 
Baloperone  oblongata,  319 
Bennett's  pedigree  Roses,  99 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  196,  455 
Berberis  Darwini,  334  ;  in  towns.  333 
Berries,  scarcity  of,  642 ;  autuuui  wild, 

571 
Billbergia  Moreli,  415  ;  vittata  niacran- 

tha,  629 
Billardiera  longiflora,  205,  259 
Birch,  VVeeping,  260 
Birds'  nests  in  plant  houses,  92 
Birds  and  seeds,  9  ;  utility  of,  477 ;  and 

fruit  buds,  653 
Button-holes.  432 
Blackberry,  the  Lawton,  211 
Black  Currants,  239;  prunhigaud  train- 
ing, 254 
Blatta  orientalis,  20 
Bletia  hyacinthina,  416 
Blistering  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  leaves, 

53 
Blue  Cornflower,  the  57 
Bocoouia  cordata,   124,  236 ;    Japonica 

235 
Bjg,  artiftcial,  318 
Bog  Bean,  the,  215 
Bog  plants,  cultivation  of,  153 
Biilers  setting,  545;  horticultural.  463 
Billea  coelestis,  81 
Bomarea  Cai'deri  at  Pendell  Court,  216  ■ 

oligantha,  369 
Bjaapartea  juncea  in  bloom,  190 
Bjues  as  manures,  498 
Boots,  waterproofing  450 
Borage  form  irket,  36 ;  white  flowered,  67 
Birago  officinalis,  67 
Border  Polyanthuses,  303 
Boronia  megastigma,  66 ;  498 
Botanical  and  horticultural  literature 

Chinese,  63 
Botanic  gardens.  Cambridge,  341  ;  Graz, 
276  ;  Dublin,  25  ;  Germany,  127 ;  future 
of  our,  25  ;  Mauritius,  551 
Botany,  American,  contributioui  to,  193 
Boug-iinvilleas  at  Monaco,  4 
Boussingaultia  baselloides,  369  ;  at  Bit- 
ton,  304  ;  tubers  of,  eatable,  360 
Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  320 
Bouvardias  at  Clapton,  605  ;  at  'W<u'tley, 
369  ;  cool  system  of  growing,  303,  415  ; 
in  heat,  390  ;  culture  of,  438 
Box,  substitute  for,  71 
Bracken,  transplanting,  115 
Brackens,  the,  246 
Bramble,  the  white-stemmed,  446 
Brassavola  Digbyana,  275 
Bravoa  geniiniflora.  197 
Briers,  Roses  on,  479  ;   raising  seedling, 
539  ■" 


British  Museum,  library  of,  405 

Brodin;a,  twining,  the,  SO,  112 

Broccoli,  preparing  f<u-  winter,  203  ; 
laying,  327 ;  purple,  327 ;  .Sutton's  Late 
Queen,  177 

Bromelia  binoti,  93 

Browallia  elata,  471,  604,  510  ;  in  open 
borders,  326  ;  gi-andiflora,  190 

Browallias,  183 

Brunsvigia  Josephina?,  320 

Budder.~  the  automatic,  51;  132 

Bug  market,  544 

Bulb  beds,  perni.ineut,  5'26 

Bulb  g.arden,  627 

Bulbs,  Hyacinth,  600;  potting  and  plant- 
ing, 3S9,  438  ;  winter  flowering,  331 

Balbous  plants,  American  471 

Bulbophyllum  Beccari,  437 

Bullaces  and  Damsons,  254 

Burbidgea  iiitida,  196,  216 

Bm-nham  Beeches,  45,  260 

Button-hole,  the  gold  digger's,  150 

Byfleet,  hardy  plants  in  flower  at,  59, 
215 


Cabbage  moth,  251 
Cabb.age  sprouts,  27 

Cabbages,  162  ;  Daniel's  Defiance,  24 ;  at 
Chiswick,  trial  of,  164 ;  early,  200  ;  im- 
proved, 250 
Cacti  on  rocks,  109 
Caladium,  Portuguese,  Go 
Calamus  densus,  358 
Calandrinia  nitida,  190 
Calceoliiria  Golden  Gem,  286 
Calceolarias,  403 ;  propagation  of,  333 
California,  notes  fr<nn,  109 
Califoruian  LluicI,  the,  197 
Calliandra  tcn-gcniinata,  6 
Callic-irpa  i)in  ptirca,  .S'^l 
Calochortus  Bentli  iini,  fi  ;  venustus,  59 
Calycanthus  occideutalis,  205 
Camassia,  white,  404 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  341 ;  U.S. .A., 

600 
Camellias  in  the  open  air,  142  ;  planting 

out,  60  ;  seedling,  425 
C.imomile  for  marlvet,  35 
Campanula  latifolia,  233,  253  ;  patula, 
232  ;  pyramidalis,  326 ;  pyramidalis  as 
a  border  plant,  124,  298  ;  Raineri,  81 
Canadian  Elder,  the,  197 
C  madian  forests,  307 
C  laadian  Moonseed,  the.  194 
0-indytufts  in  wet  seasons,  100 
C.mterbury  Bells,  124,  293 
C  ipsicums  in  market  gardens,  11 
Carabus  uemoralis,  296 
C  irdiu.al-flower8,  432 
C  irex  japonica  v.iriegata,  555 
Carludovica  Drndei,  207 
Carnation,  classes  of  the,  123  ;   Coroner, 
163  ;  enemies  of  the,  123  ;  Heatherliell, 
I'iO ;  La  Belle,  306  ;  properties  of  the, 
123  ;  the  Queen,  94  ;  modes  of  raising, 
122;  in  winter.   preseiTing,  450;   and 
Picotees,  230  ;  ,aud  Pinks,  122 
C.irpet   gardening,    Sir   J.  Hooker  on, 

461 
Cirse  of  Govvi-ie,  Yuccas  in  the,  231 
C  irya  olivreformis,  544 
C.italpa  speciosa,  461 ;  syringiefolia,  290  ; 
the  dwarf,  470 


Caterpillar,  Gooseberry,  72,  115 
'  ittleya  Domini,  521 ;  labiata,  415 


vyttucjrt  L/oiiiiiii,  .>-i  .   itioiam,  tio 

Cauliflower,  Autumn  Giant,  391 ;  Eclipse 
406 

Cauliflowers.  373 ;  cutting,  27  ;  early, 
114 

Ceanothus  Aruoldi,  261 :  azureus,  205; 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  471 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  94,  499,  523 

Celerv  all  the  year  round,  24 ;  in  market 
gardens,  11 

Celery  fly,  173,  229  ;  m.lggot,  609 

Cellars,  JIushroom  culture  in.  111 

Cement,  elastic  w.aterproof,  for  pro- 
tecting wounds  on  trees,  219 

Cemeteries,  planting.  432 

Centennial  Potato,  '267 

Central  Kevada  and  adjacent  regions. 
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ffirest-s  of,  101 
Century  phmt,  a  large,  *2i>? 
<'iMi;oi.arims  leiiifuliua,  102 
CoruiJii)liylhini  japoiiicuni,  54;? 
Ceteracli  as  an  edging  plant,  30-2 
Chamnodorua  glaucifulia,  415,  4;i7  ;  Hart- 

wegi,(i7 
Chelsea,  Gloriosa  Plant!  at,  1%;   Lilies 

at,  im 
Cherry,  a  new,  44  ;  Early  Rivers,  50 
Clierry  orclianl,  a,  110 
Cherry  rinm,  237 
Cherries,  tine,  103 ;  ^[orello^not  ripiainx, 

r.22 

Cheshire  Lily  bed,  a,  31 

Chestnut  tree  at  'l\»rt\vorth.  laiii;:*,  4-?'l 

Chestnut  trees  in  Hertfordshire,  115 

Cliicory  for  market,  34 

Chilies  in  market  gardens,  11 

(Hiili  Strawberry,  55 

Chiniouanthus  fragrans,  136 

Chinese    botanical     and     hortietiUuial 

literature,  68 
Chinese  Primulas,  572 
Chinodoxa  nana,  320 
Chirita  sinensis,  149 

Chiswick,  Begonias  at,  236  ;    Grapes  at, 
429 ;    large  Vinery  at,  164,  HH ;    rock 
plants  at,  80;    Roses  at,  220  ;    trial  of 
Cabbages  at,  154 
Cliloride  of  lime,  336 
Ciioretis  glauca,  481 
Cliristraas  Roses,  508  ;  in  pot^,  43S 
Ciuist's  Thorn,  206 
Clirysanthemum    frutescens,    G'id ;     M. 

Lemoine,  569 
f'lirysanthemum  show  at  Liverpool,  476 
Ciirysautbemiim  societies.  370 
Clirysanthemunis,  503  ;  training,  54S 
ChrysanthemumsatSlough,  447^  at  Stuke 
Newington,  402  :    at  the    Aquarium, 
Westminster,  461,  473  ;  beauty  of,  501; 
culture  of,  14  ;   dwarf,  394  ;  early,  320, 
342  ;  effect  of  frost  on,  471.  481  ;  green 
fly  on,  382;  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  446; 
standard,  505  ;  at  Penrhos,  480  ;  Japa- 
nese, 303,  492,  502 
Churchyards,  autumn  flowers  in,  212 
Cineraria  maritima,  555 
Cinerarias,  463  ;  bUie,  320 
Cistuses,  the  419,  431,  453 
City,  gardening  in  the,  372 
Clapton,  Bouvardias  at,  505 
Clarkias,  double,  33 
Classiflcation  of  Grapes,  423 
Clematis  lanuginosa,  150:  the  yellow,  566 
Clematises,    a    group   of   new    12S ;    at 
Woking,  256 ;  propagating,  404  ;  second 
pruning  of,  340 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  331 
Climate  of  the  Riviera,  546 
Climber,  aftne-leaved,  446;  the  common 

hop  as  a,  143 
Climbers  and  wall  plants,  72  ;  consen'a- 
tory,  133,  287  ;  for  trellis  work,  274  ; 
ornamental,  214 ;  stove,  535  ;  Roses  as, 
141 
Ciintonia  pulchella,  346 
Cltjchea,  498 
Clove  Carnation,  133 
Clumber,  Pelargoniums  at,  367 
Coal-ash  walks,  222 
Cob-nut  failure,  254 
Cob-nuts  in  Kent,  210 
Cocculus  indicus,  446 
Cockroach  or  Idackbeetle,  20 
Cocos  elegautissima.  358;  WeddelUana, 

437 
Colax  jugosus.  77 

Colchicum  family,  320;  speciosum,  319 
Colehicums,  301 ;  at  Tooting,  341 
Cold,  extremes  of,  557 
Coleus,  Dr.  Brushfleld,  94 ;  Henderson!, 
257  ;  James  Barnshaw,  94 ;  majestica, 
358 ;  tricolor,  159 
Cidewort,  rosette,  9 
Columbines,  264.  285 
Colutea  Pi>cocki,205 
Combretumpurpureum,  65 
Commission,  illicit,  341 
Conanili-on  ramondioides,  148,  159.  193 
Conifer,  hybrid,  542 
Conifer  seeds,  72 
Conservation  of  woods,  the,  163 
Conservatory  cUmbers.  133 
Conservatory  decoration,  Lilies  for,  9S 
Conservatories,  hanging  baskets  in,  43 
Contributions  to  American  botany,  19^ 
Coomt>e  Wood,  Spirroa  palniata  at,  9t 
Coppicing,  growtli  of,  454 
Coral  vegetation.  330 
Cordyline  indivisa,  476 
Coriaria  niscifolia.  341,  471,  529 
Corn  salad  for  market,  34 
Cornflower,  the  blue,  .57 
Corn  Kxchange  Rose  show,  81 
Cornus  Mas  elegantissima.  210 
Cotimeaaters,  the.  219 
Covent  Garden  Market,  520 
Cowania  mexicana,  50 
Cow  Parsnips  in  Kustai  Square,  45 
Crambe  cordifolia,  81 


Crasaula  alpestris,  216,  415 

('raticgns  pyr.Tcantlia  iu  towns,  430  ;  cre- 

nubiLa,  431,  571 
('rawfiirdia  cijieciosa,  415 
Creepers  iu  window  boxes,  36 
Crinum  capense  album,  124  ;  Careyanuni, 

341 

Cricket  grounds,  230 

Crocus,  aunimei-rtowering  orange,  133 

Crocuses  amongst  Violets,  341 ;  autumn, 
311,  415;  book  on,  499;  protected, 
autumn,  550 

Crop,  the  Strawberry,  145 

Cross-bred  Potatoes,  153 

Cryptomeria  elegans,  297 

Ciyrttal  Palace  fruit  show,  207  ;  Pax- 
tonian  roof  of,  500 

Cucumber,  history  of  the,  113;  Kelway's 
('onqueror,  210;  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy, 
204 

Cucumljcra,  72,  252;  insects  on,  48  ;  dis- 
eased, 72,  252,  208  ;  Tender  and  True, 
328;  twin,  318;  winter,  153 

Culture  of  Achimenes,  42;  of  annual?, 
211  ;  of  Grapes  out-of-doors  in  Eng- 
land, 73;  deep,  391 ;  of  Lantanas,  31; 
of  Lilies,  88  ;  of  Linnrca  borealis.  32  ; 
of  Oranges,  74;  of  Orchids,  435  ;  of 
Spinach,  125  ;  of  the  Strawl>erry,  96 

Cultural  uses  of  lime  summarised,  28 

Curatorship  at  Kcw,  44 

Curl  in  Peach  trees,  253 

Currant  L'l  Versaillaise,  429 ;  black, 
management  cf  plantations  of,  202 

Cyananthus  ineanus,  127,  231  ;  lobatus, 
215 

Cycatls  at  Kew,  6  ;  in  fruit,  480 

Cyclamen  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  569 

Cyclamen  europamni  as  a  pot  plant,  228  ; 
ueapolitanum,  453;  persicum  in  au- 
tumn, 436 

Cyclamens,  425  ;  a  group  of,  lOG ;  hints 
on,  361 

Cycnoches  Egertonianum  purpureum, 
4S3;  Warscewiczi,  341,  358 

Cymbidium  Lowianum,  189 

Cyperus  alternifolius,  propagating,  390 

Cypripedium  calauthum,  272 ;  hybrid, 
520  ;  insigne,  481  ;  insigne  Maulei,  481 ; 
irapeanum,  6;  tenanthum,  272;  Spi- 
cerianum,  358 

Cyprus,  Grapes  in,  432 
Cyrtandrace^,  Himalayan,  232 

Cyrtanthus  brachypetalum,  81 ;  Mackeni, 

520 
Cytisus  racemosus,  639 ;  villosus,  200 


testimonial  ti: 


plantiuiT,   3117 
204  ;  pot-s,  261 


pruning 


Dacrydium  cupressinum,  480 
Dactylis  elegautissima  aurea,  479 
J)a;monorops  periacanthus,  360 
Daffodils,  a  group  of   new,  174  ;  white- 
hooped  Petticoat,  581 
Dahlia  Ethel  Britton,  272;    Geo.  Thom- 
son,   358 ;    the    Imperial,    446,     529 ; 
Yuaiczi,  272  ;  Maximiliana,  547 

Dahlias,  bouquet,  382;  at  Swanley,  261  ; 
single  flowered,  232 

Dairy  farming,  plants  of  importance  in, 
442 

Daisy,  the  blue,  160 

Damson,  the  Crittenden,  211 

Damsons  and  BuUaces,   254 
429 

Dandelion  for  market,  35 

Dangstein  sale,  105 

Daphne  japonica  variegata,50;  rupes- 
tris,  293 ;  thj  rock,  295 

Darley  Abbey,  Peas  at,  448 

Darlingtonia  californica.  276 

Davallia  Mooreana  as  a  room  plant,  234 

Davallias,  164 

Davis,  death  of  Mr.,  274 

Day  Lilies,  166 

Decorative  plants,  Amaryllises  as,  60; 
habits  of,  363 

Delphiuiums,  seedlin^j,,  4 

Dendrobium  formosuin  giganteum,  521  ; 
McCarthiie,  17  ;  priniulinum,  336 

Denyer's  Victoria  IMuni,  239 

Desfontainea  spinosa,  495 

D.'struction  of  forests,  evil  results  of 
the, 121 

Deutzia  crenata  rn  shrul)bories,  144 

Dewponds,  50 

Diauella  aspera,  529 

IMantbu^  Atkiiisoiii,  113 

Itiarrhuja  an.l  fruit,  161 

DiLcntra  siL-ctabilis,  ,544 

"  Dictionnaire  de  Pomologie,"  410,  432 

Digraphis  arundinacea  variegata,  231 

Diospyros  Kaki,  296 

Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  307 

Disociictis  iiiformis.  43 

Disa  granditlora,  81,  264  ;  at  Glasnevin, 
232  ;  var.  psittacina,  276  ;  macrantha, 
275 

Diuris  lilacina,  163,  247 

Dodders,  the,  195 


Dolichns  japonicus,  471 
Dnmhfja  Burgessiie,  51' 
Doiiibrain,  Itev.    11.   IL 

the.  298,  447 
Double  Clarkias,  33  ;  Rockets,  307 
Draciuna  Ehrenbcrgi,  346  ;  frTitico8a,521 ; 

indivisa  at  I'enrhos,  276 
Dracfcnaa  and  Eucalypti,  59;  in  Wilt>, 

527  ;  two  good,  284 
Dracoceplialum  Kuyschiana,  var.  Japo- 

nicnm,  105 
Draining    bug   land    by 
parks  and  i'i)en  spaces, 
Drawiiit-',  B'ltaiiical,  551 
Drii-d  I'lr-iniiii'ms,  52 
Drosera  dicli-'tuma  rubra,  272 
Drought  on  iil;ints,  effect  of,  68 
l>rumlanri;4,  orchard-house  at,  5','0 
Dublin  Botanic  Gardens,  25 
Durham,  garden  notes  from  north,  479 
Dutch  bulbs  for  spring  decoration,  299 

importation  of,  105 
Dyckia  frigida,  415 
Dying  off'  of  Apricot  branches,  202 


Eaton  Hall,  Tea  Rosea  at,  297 

Ebenter  Cherry,  44 

Echeverias,  wintering,  404 

Echinacea  purpurea,  127 

Edelweiss,   the,    16:i ;    at    Bavfordbury 

215 
Edinburgh,  Alpineplants  at,  112 
Edging.  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus 
as  a  permanent, 215  ;  Ficus  repens  as, 
337;  Box,  substitue  for,  236;  Honey- 
suckle, 346 ;  Ivy,  320 
Edible-fruited  Yucca,  516 
Education,horticultural,  in  Englan<l.  410 
Effects  of  past  winter  on  shrubs,  50 
Eichoruia  azurea,  540 
Elreagnus  flava,  446 
Elder,  the  Canadian,  107;  the  cut-leaved, 

307  ;  the  scarlet  berried,  307 
Ellacombe's  Yucca,  196,  214,  236,  257 
Elm  trees  in  Hertfordshire,  117 
Elms,  variegated,  430 
Encephalartos  Frideriti-Guilielmi,  207 
Endive  in  market  gardens.  II 
England,  out-door  Grape  culture  in,  73    I 
Englisli  flower  shows,  300  ' 

English  and  French  exliildtions,  475  I 

Epacrises,  563 

Epigsea  repens,  383  I 

Epping  Forest,  524,  434  ;  placards  in,  127 
Eranthemums,  94  i 

Erenuirus  roljustus  in  America,  07 
Erica  ramulosa,  275  I 

Erigeron  mucronatum,  325  ;  uniflorum, 

48 
Eritricliium  nanura,  4 
Erysinmm  rb;cticum,  257 
Erytlirucba'te  palmatifida,  SO 
Escallonia  macrantha,  401 ;  pterocladon, 

81 
Esehscholtzia  Mandarin,  194 
"Essentials  of  Diet,"  85 
Essex,  seed  farming  in,  167 
Eucalyptus  and  Dracienas,  59 ;    in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  50 ;   craze  for,  524 ;  in 
Ireland,  342 
Euculyptus  globulus  at  Killamey,  50 
Eucharidium  Breweri,  212 
Eucharis  araazonica.  536  ;  potting,  459  ; 

Candida,  521  ;  treatment  of,  3.52 
Eulalia  japonica  zebrina,   32 ;    japonica 

variegata,  565 
Eulalias,  the,  194 

Euonymus  alatua,  380  ;    latifolius,  455  ; 
radicans  variegatus  as    a  pennanent 
edging,  215  ;  ditto  as  a  wall  plant,  307 
Eupatorium    ligustrinum,   227  ;    purpu- 
reum, 276 
Euphorbiajuicepresening  iron  from  rust, 

449 
"  European  Ferns,"  260 
Eurybia  gummosa,  307 
Euston  Square,  Cow  Parsnips  in,  45 
Evergi'eens,  winter  bedding,  557 
Everlastings,  433,  460 
Evening  I*i"imrosei  indoors,  149 
Ewbank's.  Mr.,  garden,  411 
Excursions,  benefit  of,  225 
Exhibitions,  English  and  French,  475 
Exogonium  Purga,  471 


Farms,  flower,  at  Mitclnim,  370  ;  market 

garden,  64 
Feature,  new,  in  window  Idinds,  1V»7 
Fern  collecting  in  Scilly,  166 
Fern  etchings,  359 

Ferns,  Filmy.  77.  337,  356.  519,  548,  571 
Fern  for  protecting  pur[>oses,  394 
Fern  leaves,  dryini;.  474 
Fern,  the  Lady,  116 


Ferneiy  at  Kew,  432  ;  at  Peiidell  Court. 

BIctcliingley,  247 
Kerns,  a  garden  of  hardy.  215  ;  at  Bodor- 
gan,  284  ;    Californiau,  liht  of,  8;    dis- 
eased, 252  ;    flowering.  434  ;  hardy,  at 
J'enrhyn,  276;  ditto,  rich  soil  I>ei»t  for, 
102;  raising  from  spores,  288;  room,284; 
Hoil  for,   474  ;     the   Hare's-foot,  104  ; 
twining,  282 
Ferry-l)t»at,  self-acting,  IIG 
Ferula  tingitana,  275 
Fennels,  giant,  275 
Fever,  marsh,  384 
Fibres  used  in  bnish-making,  450 
Ficus  ParcelU,  43^  ;    repens  for  edging, 

337 
Fig  Castle  Kennedy,  318 
Fig  orchard,  a,  110 
Fig  trees,  tropical.  515 
Figs,  notes  on.  316 

FiUny  Ferns,  77,  337,  356, 519,  548,  571 
Fir  trees,  pruning,  431 
Flame-flowers    idcturesipiely    grouped, 

89 
Flame  Nasturtium  at  Higli  Beech,  124 
"  Flora  of  Gennany,"  handbook  to  the, 

CO 
"  Hora  of  Japan,"  <V) 
Flower  bed,  a  butterfly,  380 
Flower  gardening  in  bad  sea-sona,  392  ;  in 
Battersea  Park,    193;    in  Hyde  Park, 
233  ;    in  Victoria  Park,  214  ;    mixed, 
301 
Flower  pot,  an  improved,  414 
Flower  shows,    plant  arrangement   at, 

274 
Flower,  the  large  Cone,  379 
Flowering  Fema,  434 
Flowers,  Alpine,  for  English  gardens,  416; 
autumn,  236  ;    ditto,   in  churchyards. 
212;    Cardinal,  in  autumn,  481;    cut, 
for  hospitals,   OS.   141 ;      double  and 
single,  308;    everlasting,  433;    forced, 
1.50;  hardy,  at  Huntingdon,  58;  ditto, 
for  beds,  274  ;  autumn,  at  Tooting,  232  ; 
how  to  keep  fresh.  467  ;    in  Paris  mar- 
kets, 477  ;    paintin:.'  on  mirrore,  27 
seasonable,    359 ;     unseasonable.  235, 
343 ;  growing  of  hardy,  553  ;  at  Hilliug- 
don  Place,  575 
Flue,  a  good  165 
Foliage,  co.itrasts  of,  430 
Food,  garden,  90 
Footpaths  and  walks,  295 
Forced  flowers,  150 
Forcing  Rhubarb,  581 
Forest  destruction,  evil  results  of,  121 
Forest,  the  new,  72.  86 
Forest  trees,  plantin*,',  289 
Forests  of  Central  Nevada  and  adjacent 

regions,  101 ;  of  the  north,  451 
Forget-me-not,    524 ;    the    striped,    56 ; 

variegated,  32 
Foxgloves,  45  ;  amongst  Rhododendrens, 

166  ;  at  Kew,  106 
Frames,  setting  Melons  in,  55 
France,  Anemones  in  the  south  of.  301  ; 
letters  from  southern,  475,  516  ;  May 
bug  in,  71  ;  Phylloxera  in,  441 ;  Water- 
cresses  in,  506 
Francoa  ramose,  368 
Frankincense,  248 

Fraxinus  concavifolia  variegata,  307 
Fremontia  californica,  86 
French  and  Englisli   exhibitions,    475; 
Anemones,    single    and  double.    111 ; 
])reakfast  Raoisbes,  251  ;  flower  shows, 
300  ;  Gladioli,  231 ;  Vineyards,  370 
Fringed  Grass  of  Parnassiis,  105 
Fritillaria  Moggrid^'ci.  231 :  Karelini,  547 
Frogmore,  Arapelopsis  Veitchi  at,  369; 

Peai"  trees  at,  369 

Frost,  effect  of,  on  Chrysanthemums,  481 

Fruit,  diseased  162  ;  and  diarrha-a.  161 ; 

and  vegetables.   le^J ;  gatliering  bags 

for,  387:  scarcity  of,  542;  seasonable 

notes  on,  347 

Fruit  crops,  reports  on  the  163,  175,  185, 

201  ;  in  Kent,  76 
Fruit  gardens,  Kentish,  136,  209 
Fruit  growing  at  Heckfleld,  56 ;  for  profit, 

427 
Fruit  nets.  138,  203 
Fruit  preserving  powders,  3S0 
Fruit  prospects,  20 
Fruit  show,  Hereford  473 
Fruit  stove,  470 

Fi-uit  trees  and  manures.  515  ;  cleansing, 
429;  effects  of  the  season  on  448; 
lectures  on.  529  ;  protecting  standard, 
95  ;  root  pnming.  329, 347,  429  ;  shelter 
for,  372  ;  how  to  pack,  561 ;  wall  culture 
of.  552 
Fruits,  early  ripening.  13;  hardy  selec- 
tions of.  44  ;  imported.  520 ;  in  tlie  north, 
9(( ;  maturation  of.  456  ;  naming,  544  ; 
ordinary,  sent  out  as  marvels.  147 
Fuchsia  boliviana.  416  ;  corallina,  355  ; 
conmbiflora,  66  ;  dependens,  415 ; 
double  flowered.  318;  Eclii>se,  159; 
gracilis.  208 ;  microphylla.  S20  ;  pro- 
cumbens,  hardiness  of,  46S,  527  ;  Riccar- 
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toiii.  and  its  uses,  191 ;  the  best  double- 
>\  hite,  tiO  ;  Tom  Thumb,  557,  o71 

Fuchsias  amongst  Roses,  23.'. ;  and 
Petunias,  425  ;  jautunm-strutk,  2y'J  : 
new,  31 ;  specimen  in  six  mo.itlis,  12S 

Fungi,  conditions  favourable  to^  204;  in 
flower  beds,  48 

Fuug;u3  Foray  at  Ilsreford,  37G 

Furze  as  a  heilge  plant,  43U 

Fuokia  SieboKli,  lio 


Galax  aphylla  in  November,  4iC 
(ialphimiaglauea,  149 
Oarden,    Botanic,    Christchurcb.,     >ew 
Zealand,  47(i ;  College  Botanic,  Dublin, 
4i'.9  ;  Edinburgh  Botiuiic,  477;  flower 
notes  on,  3GS  ;  Gilbert  White's,  29;  of 
hardy  Ferns,  215  ;  plough  in  the,  y27  ; 
Trofessor  Owen's,  405  ;  round  St.  PpuI's 
4^'i  ;  scene  in  the  late  Mr.  Hevrittsons, 
ir* ;  wild,  Monkshoods  in  the,  4  ;  Nai- 
cissi  in  College  Botanic,  Dublin,  551 ; 
>iews  in  Sydney  Botanic,  550 
Garden  Cai-abus,  29t3 
Garden  food,  90 
Garden  labels,  466,  491,  533 
Gardeuei-s'  Benevolent  Institution,  21 
**  Gardening  Illustrated,"  501 
Gardening,    co-operative,   471  ;    in    the 
City,  372  ;  in  South  Africa,  317  ;  mixed 
flower,  3;  landscape,  M.  Andre    on, 
63 ;  rock  v.  carpet,  2 ;  season  of  187'.i, 
333  ;  town,  407  ;  in  America,  rural,  551 
Gardens,  destructiou  of,  in  Spain,  400 ; 

Roses  in  town,  377  ;  city  of  Paris,  551 
Gardenias  planted  out,  540 
Garlic  in  market  gardens,  11 
Gas  lime,  340 
■Gaura  Lindhcimeri,  bdS 
Genista  letnensis,  14i> 
Gentiana  attinis,  231, 365  ;  Andrewsi,  275, 

320;  gelida,  127  ;  Kurroo,  360 
Gentian-like  Grammanthes,  140 
Geonoma  Scemanni,  415 
Geranium  polyanthes,  SI ;  Wallichi,  555 
Germany,  botanic  gardens  in,  127 
Gesnei'as    and    their    culture,    436 ;    in 

rooms,  540 
Gilbert  White's  garden,  29 
Gladioli    at     South     Kensington,    215 ; 
French,   231  ;  wintering  out-of-doors, 
3  ;  in  Rose  beds,  66,  346 
Gladiolus  Duke  of  Connaught,  207,  203  ; 
electra,  207  ;  hybridus   Lemoineanns, 
148,  159  ;  James  Douglas,  208  ;  Jessica, 
203  ;  Lord  W.  Heresford,  208 ;  Samuel 
Jennings,   207 ;  Saunderoi,  201 ;   T,  S. 
Ware,  207 
Glad^vin,  the,  571 
Glasnevin,  25 
Glass,  rough  plate.  304 
Giaucium  luteum,  555 
Globe  Artichokes  in   pots,   forwarding, 

263 
Glazing  without  putty,  459 
Gloriosa  Plantii  at  Chelsea.  19G 
Gloxinias  at  Isleworth,  IS 
Goat  Moth,  384 
Godetias,  188 

Gold-digger's  button-hole.  150 
Golden  Feather,  the   double  flowtri.ng, 

442;  Osborns,  556 
Golden  Yews,  117 
Golder's  Hill,  530 
Goodwood,  beds  of  Roses  at,  554 
Goodyera  pubescens,  216,  ;J83 
Gooseberrj"  bushes,  pruning,  458 
Gjosebeny  caterpillar,  72,  115 
Gooseberry  Gourd  294 
Gooseberries,    late,    261  ;  pnining    niul 

training,  253 
Gordon,  Mr.  George,  death  of,  433 
Gorse,  eradicating,  72 
Gourd,  Gooseberry,  294 
Grafting  on  diltereut  stocks,  453 ;  doul>le, 

570 
Grammanthes  gentianoides,  149 
Grape,  Bucklaud  Sweetwater,  114 
Grape  culture,  effects  of  soil  on,  54;  in 

England,  outdoor,  73,  95 
Grape,  Champion  Muscat,  in  a  ground 
Vinery,  432;  Chasselas  de  Fontaine- 
bleau,  386 ;  Gros  Colmar,  497  ;  Gros 
Karoc;477;  the  Welcome,  379;  the 
Scuppernong,  566 
Grapes  inarching.  424;  and  their  classi- 
hcation,  423  ;  at  Chiswick,  429  ;  classiJi- 
cation  of,  576  ;  colourin,  424  ;  cracking, 
382  ;  gathering,  544  ;  keeping  late,  496  ; 
large  bunches  of,  405 ;  large  v.  small, 
r.38  ;  late,  238,  429  ;  ditto  Black  Ham- 
burgh, 457,  516,  538;  peculiarili -s  of. 
277 ;  protecting,  110  ;  shanking  in, 
296,  317,  498  ;  splitting,  340  ;  utilising 
unripe.  330 ;  v.  mice,  381 ;  with  and 
without  fl*e  heat,  457 ;  preserving. 
553 


Grass,  dwarf  silvery.  330 

Grassed,  dyed,  461 ;  tverhisting.  433 ; 
Giant.  321;  ornamental.  124,  368;  sil- 
ver edged,  350,  393 ;  variegated,  145, 
303,  414" 

Grass  trees,  Australian,  45 

Graz  Botanic  Garden,  276 

Great  Orme's  Head,  Orchises  on,  368,  523 

Green  Chisel  Pear,  239,  255 

Green  fly.  137 

Greenhouses,  grouping  in,  293  ;  pictu- 
resque, 387 

Greens,  whiter,  326 

Gre%'illea  Manglesi.  6'J 

Grimstun  Oak.  110 

Groundsel.  Tyeinian's,  415,  488 

Growth  of  horticulture,  109 

Guano,  162;  in  wet  seasons.  114 

Guelder  Rose,  yellow  fruited,  20il 

Gunnera  manicata,  216,  262  ;  scabra,  80, 
234,  262 

Gunneras,  the,  412 

Gunuersbury  House,  indoor  plants  at, 
78 

Gunnersbury  Park,  Odontogloss  jra  vexil- 
lariuni  at,  80 

Gypaophila  pauiculata,  453,  507,  528 


H. 


Habenaria  fimluiata,  60  ;  psycodes,  196 
II;iluoth;unnus  fasciculatus,  572 
iiadena  brassicic,  251 
H;emanthuscarneu3,  232;  Kalbreyeri,  6, 

438 
Hail-storm  Relief  Fund,   142,   203,  262, 

317,  364,  521 
Hampstead  Heath,  140,  530 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,  123 
Hanging  baskets  in  conservatories,  43 
Hardy  Azaleas,  50 ;  Orchids,  89  ;  v.  tender 

plants,  580 
"  Hardy  Flonsts'  Flowers,"  441 
Harebell,  spreading,  232 
Hare's-foot  Ferns,  164 
Hawthorn  on  the  heights,  116  ;  a  large, 

56S 
Heath,  Irish,  543  ;  new  seedling.  228 
Heaths  at  the  Ascot  Nurseries,  66 
Heat,   light,   and    moisture  m  forcing, 

the  balance  of,  67 
Heating,  115 ;  and  ventilating,  67  ;  hot- 
water  at  Swauley,  51 
Hea\itree  Roses,  the,  139 
Heckfield,  fruit  growing  at,  56 
Hedge,  permanent,  274 
Hedges,  104,  342  ;  fortugal  Laurel,  363  ; 
Rose,   404 ;    well-shaped,    338 ;    Yew, 
431 
Uetiychium  coronarinm  out  of-doors,  276 
Heliotropes  and  their  culture,  571 
Hellebores,  a  group  of,  60 
Hemerocallis  llava.  286 
HemerocalHses,  166 
Hemlock  Spruce,  scarcity  of,  2l0 
Hereford  Fungus  Foray,  376 
■'  Hertfordshire  Pomona,"  200 
Heritiera  macrophylla,  341 
Herbs  and  roots,  American,  350 
Herbs  for  market,  35 
Herpestis  reftexa,  369 
Heterocentrunn  mexicanum,  472 
Hertfordshire,  famous  trees  of,  117 
Hibiscus,  blue-flowered,  144  ;  culture  of, 
4S7   ;     ornamental     species    of,      486 ; 
schizopetalus,  133  ;    ;syriacusc<elestis, 
144 
Hit,'h  Beech,  Flame  Xasturiium  at,  124 
Highclere,  Cedai"S  at,  550 
Hillingdon  Place,  flowers  at,  575 
Himalayan  Primroses,  59,  534 
History  of  the  Cucumber.  113 
Hollies,  moving,  122  ;  pruning,  43  ;  trans- 

I)hinting,  48  ;  new,  105 
Holly  benies,  431 
]Ione>suckle,  variegated,  316 
H'lule  House,  353 
Hup,  common,  as  a  climber.  143 
Horse  Chestnut,  yellow-tlowered,  86 
HiTticultural  education  in  England,  410  ; 

implements,  87,  115  ;   millinei-y.  518 
Horticulture,  growth  of.  109 
Hospitals,  cut  flowers  for,  6S.  141 
Hothouses,    climbing    plants    in,    303  ; 

planting  on  benches  in,  207 
Houses,  external  covering  of  heated.  548 
Ilovea  Ceisi  as  a  standard,  17 
Hoya  australis.  369 
Humea  elegans,  231 
Hunnemannia  fumariajfolia,  C 
Huntingdon,  hardy  flowers  at,  53 
Hyacinths,  culture  of  353 ;    for  spring 

decoration.  299 
Hyacinth,  the  Roman,  550 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  163,  232,  :i26,  343 
Hyde  Park,  flower  gardening  in,  233 
Hydrangea  hortcnsis    cyanoclada,    430; 
rosalba,  568 


Hydrangea  paniculata,  340,  3S4|;  ditto  as 
a    standard,    360,    431  ;  the   climbing, 
360;  the  Oak-leaved,  307 
Hydrangeas  planted  out,  194 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  44 
Hypericum  calycinum  under  trees.  325  ; 
Coris,    232;    nepalenso.    297  ;  obiongi- 
folium,  291  ;patulum,  216  ;  virginiciim, 
524 
Hyssop-leaved  Draco cephalum,  105 


Ice  storing,  523 

Impatiens  ghmdulifera,  367  ;  Jerdonitc, 
119 

Implements,  horticultural.  S7  ;  115 

Imports,  horticultural,  525 

ludian  Periwinkles  from  seed,  227 

IniHgofera  juncea,  447 

Influence  of  the  scion  on  the  stock,  260  ; 
of  the  stock  upon  the  graft,  254 

Insectivorous  plants,  144 

Insects,  kerosene  for,  443 

International  Potato  exhibition,  273 

lochroma  Warscewiczi.  GO 

lonopsis  paniculata,  480 

Ipomaea  bona-nox.  298  ;  decora,  228 

Ipsea  speciosa,  369 

Ireland,  frost  in,  252 

Iris  Darius,  82,  105  ;  Douglasi.  variety  of, 
G  ;  florentina  var,  82;  foetidissima,  571 ; 
f.  variegata,  465  ;  KBempferi,  CO;  semi- 
double  vars.  of  ditto,  198 ;  Charles 
Maries,  159;  Chelsea  Hero,  145;  var. 
Iinperatrix,  93  ;  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  159;  The  Jersey  Belle,  159;  the 
variegated.  555 

Irises  amongst  Salisburia  adiantifolia, 
82;  in  a  cut  state,  53  ;  the  beardless, 
558  ;  a  group  of,  55S 

Isle  of  Wight,  Eucalypti  in  the,  50 

Ivy  and  buildings.  567 

Ivy-clad  walls,  iG7 

Ivy  edgings,  320 

Ivy,  Japanese,  on  tombstones,  3S0 

Ivy  on  the  stems  of  lawn  and  pleasure 
ground  trees,  431 

Ixias,  81 ;  at  Tooting,  127  ;  culture  of. 


J. 

Jacquinia  aurantiaca,  384 

Jnlap  plant,  471 

Jamabuke.  the,  228 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  502  ;  Maples, 

578 
Japan  Lilies  at  home,  122 
Jardiniere,  new  flre-place,  304 
Jasmine,  ('atalonian,  404  ;  golden,  529 
Ja-niiiuMii  azoricum,  275  ;  didynium,  471; 

Sambat-,  306 
June,  a  Roseless,  32 
Juneberry,  the  dwarf,  119 
Juniperus  virginiana,  104 


Kale,  Thousand-headed,  506 

Kales,  ornamental,  269 

Karatas  huniilis,  97 

Kensington  Palace,  Musa  Ensete  at,  105 

Kentia  Wendlandi,  207 

Kent.  Apples  in,  209;  Cobnuts  in,  210  ; 

fruit  crops  in,   76 ;  orchards  in,  209 ; 

Phuns  in,  209 
Kentish  fruit  gardens,  136  ;  in  the,  209 
Kenwood,  orchids  at,  196 
Kerosene  for  insects,  443 
Kew  gardens,   393,   470 ;   admission  to. 

525  :    Fernery  at,   432  ;   Foxgloves  at, 

loo;  hardy  aquatics  at,  81;  herbaceous 

ground  at,  275,  477  ;  Palm  house  at. 

433  ;  Palms  in  fruit  at,  502  ;  plants  not 

named  at,  166  ;  vase  decoration  at,  163; 

curatorship  at,  44  ;  the  state  of,  142 
Kidney  Bean,  Williams',  261 
Killarney,  Eucalyptus  globulus  at.  50 
Kingia  australis,  45 
Kisoque  in  Regent's  Park,  319,  341 
Knap  Hill,  Paulownia  imperialis  at,  50  ; 

KlKidodendrons  at.  49 
Kniphotia  camosa,  462  ;  caulescens,  59  ; 

triangularis,  216 
Knotweeds,  the,  452 


Labels,  garden,  445.   160.  491,  501,   533 

zinc,  360 
Ladders.  87 
Lady's  Slippers,  92 


La^lia,  fineMexicali,  168;  i. 
Sedtni,  231  ;  anceJisMbk 
varieties  of,  572 
Lakes,  \MM'dland,  2^ 
La  aieutte  Gardeua.  fenlo 

Land,  fruit,  in  Englaiid,^ 

Laud  laws,  52.5^- 

Lands,  plafttLng  V'Sste,  401 

Landscape  gaVf^mln^,^.  iAin*lr4-on,  ( 

Lantanas  and  thehsfiulitire.,  81  p.. 

Lantana,  Harkett's  FftfrnrtiiiTi^uJlQ 

Lapageria  rosea  superba,  251 ;  alba,  275 

Lapagerias  and  slugs,  545;  propagation 
of.  195,  247,  263.  2S9*;  white,  132,  227 

Larches  at  Ihoresby,  524;  in  Hertford- 
shire, lis 

Larkspurs,  89  ;  perennial,  44 

Lasiandra  macrantha,  529;  ra  fiori- 
bunda,  127 

Laurel,  the  CE-liforuian,  197 

Laurels,  pruning,  241 

Lawn  mowers,  87 

Lawn  trees,  low-branched,  470 

Lawns,  weeds  on,  425  :  worn  out,  404 

Laws  relating  to  land,  525 

Layering  Strawberries,  43 

Leafage  of  the  Oak  and  Ash,  122 

Leaf-mould,  442  ;  uses  of.  356 

Leaf-shedding,  rapid,  458 

Leave.'!,  pictures  in.  319 

Leeks  in  market  gardens.  10 

Lcianthus  longitlorus,  480 

Leptospermuni  lanigerum.  275,  291 

Lettuces,  Califomian  curled,  206  ;  Sum- 
merhill  Cabbage,  328  ;  in  market  gar- 
dens, 11 ;  seeding,  225 ;  how  to  prevent 
seeding,  570 

Letters  from  Southern  France.   475,   516 

Leucopogon  Cunuinghami,  289 

Leycesteria  fonnosa,  362.  401,  430,  406 

Libonia  penrhosiensis,  471 

Light  under  a  bushel,  hiding  a,  28 

Lii^ustnim  japonicum,  325  ;  sinense,  149 

Lilies,  American,  324,  406  ;  and  I'ansies, 
404  ;  and  rabbits,  115  ;  at  Chelsea.lOG ; 
at  Glasnevin,  232 ;  at  Windermere, 
106 ;  culture  of,  88 ;  pots  for,  42,  80 ; 
for  conservatory  decoration,  93  ;  for 
forcing,  230;  in  Oct.,  341;  in  woods, 
384  ;  Japan,  at  home,  192;  late-flower- 
ing, 287 ;  Water,  115 ;  tender  ditto, 
279 ;  under  glass,  539  ;  Wallace  on.401  ; 
new,  105 ;  hardy  rose-coloured,  6 ; 
monstrous,  298 ;  seedling,  520  ;  Scar- 
borough,  culture  of,  41 

Lily  bed,  a  Cheshire,  31 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  536,  547  ;  varieties  of, 
58 

Li  y,  the  crimson-rayed,  57G 

Lilium  auratum,  437  ;  planted  out,  346, 
393;  a.  cmentum,  105, 576;  japonicum 
cd  hes'.cri,  59:  Kramcri,  45;  longi- 
fiilium  and  its  varietie?,  liKJ  ;  ecinti- 
lans,  105;  teitaceum,  148 

Liliorhiza  lanceolata,  404 

Lime,  uses  of,  240.  28  ,..,,„ 

Limes,  Silver,  318  ;  in  Hertfordshire.llS 

Limnocharis  Humboldti,  261 

Linaria  alpina,  285,  326 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  460 

Linnica  borealis,  cultivation  of,  32 

Liparis  longipes,  480 

Liciuorice  for  market,  35 

Lisianthus  Russellianus,  261 

Loasa  volcanica,  261 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  474;  imperialis,  432; 
Lady  McDonald,  58  ;  lutea,  44,  197  ; 
Stevenson's  Blue,124  ;  yellow-flowered, 
197  ;  fulgens,  556 

Locust  seed,  sprouting.  432 

London,  open  spaces  in,  552 

Longleat.  481,  499;  timber  sale  at,  205 

Lord  Suflield  Apple,  255 

Low's  golden-sepalled  Cymbidium,  189 

Loxford  Hall.  116 

Lnculia  gratissiina,  547 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  529 

Lygodiums,  282 

Lyons,  the  weather  at,  551 


M. 


Mackaya  Bella,  150,  248 

Maggot,  the  Celery,  569 

Magnolia  a  late,  52  ;  graudiflora.  122.  240; 
the  Exmouth  variety  of,  259;  hypo- 
lenca,  52 ;  parvillora,  228 ;  Thurberi,  56t;; 
Fraaeri.  565 

Maiden-hair  tree  in  fruit,  430 

Manettia  cordifolia,  430 

Manure,  ammonaical  liquor  as,  340  ;  con- 
verting bones  into,  382  ;  for  Turnips. 
126  :  gas  lime  as,  340  ;  liquid,  and  its 
application,  197,  198. 

Maple  leaves,  450  ;  varieties  of  Norway, 
568 

Maples,  variegated  in  pots,  132 ;  Japa- 
nese, 578 

Marigolds,  453  ;  French,  318  ;  indoor,  505; 
pot,  286 


Vlll 


THE     GAUD  EN. 


[Dkc. 


1879. 


Market,  central  fruit  ;in<l  vcgctuble,  U4 
.Mai'ket  Kanieii  fanns,  (jl 
Market  i)raclises,  46C\ 
Market  vegetaliles,  581 
Marsh  Mari;iol(is,  dtmblc,  69 
Marshall  Wilder,  522 
Marten's  Pine,  405 
Martyiiia  fra^rans,  258 
Marvels,  nrdinary  fruits  sent  out  as,  147 
Masdevallia  vilifera,  105 
.Massathusscts  Hort.  Snc,  52 
"Matterhorn,  Aseent  of  the,"  407 
May  buy  in  France,  71 
Meadow  Beauty,  210 
Meath,  Potato  crops  In.  15:} 
Meconopsis  Wallichi,  105 
Melon,  Dell'a  hybrid,  3:il»  ;  Gilbert's  Net- 
ted Victory,  C,  425  ;  W'ni.  Tillery,  342  ; 

True  Water,  320 
Melons  in  1879,  202  ;  in  frames,  setting', 

55  ;  in  pots,  *278 
Menispernium  canadense,  380 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  215 
Menziesias,  543 

IVIice  and  Yuccas,  71 ;  and  Grapes,  3bl 
iMichauxia  canipanuloides,  236 
Middlelieath  Cottage  Garden,  Croydon, 

149 
:Middle  Temple,  the  28 
Midlands,  Potato  crop  in  the,  70 
Mignonette,    18S ;    culture    of,    13 ;  for 

winter  and  spring,  331 
Mignonette  seed,  306 
Mildew  and  other  fungi,  294;  on  Roses, 

04  ;  remedy  for,  239 
Milla  lougipes  81,  127,  285 
Mimulus  for  fountain  decoration,    258 ; 

in  water,  235  ;  semi-aquatic,  258 
Miniature  flowering  plants,  57 
Mirrors,  painting  flowers  on,  27 
Mistletoe,  455  ;  growing  on  Plum  trees, 

516  ;  on  Apple  trees.  500 
Mitcham,  flower  farms  at,  370 
^loccasin-ttower  in  a  small  pot,  59 
iloggridge's  Fritillary,  231 
Monarda  Jiradburyana.  127 
Monkshocids  in  the  wild  garden,  4 
Monoch:etums,  culture  and  propagation 

of,  493 
Montbretia  Pottsi.  163,  216 
.Moonseed,  the,  3S0  ;  Canadian,  194 
Mormodes  pardina  armenaica,  297 
Moss,  Hypnum,  252 
Moss  Pink  in  America,  162 
Moth,  common  dagger.  420  ;  thegannua, 

518 ;  the  heart  and  dart,  92 
Mouse,  short-tailed,  358 
Mucima  imbricata,  105 
Mud  edgings  on  the  Thames  Eml>ank- 

ment,  5S 
Musa  Knsete  at  Kensington  Palace,  105  ; 

sumatrana,  124  ;  troglodytarum,  124  : 

vittata,  197 
Musas,  new,  124 ;  striped,  197 
Museum,  Indian,  461 
Mushroom  beds,  225 
Mushroom  culture  in  cellars,  114 
Mushroom  poisoning,  327 
Mustar<l  and  (  re.ss  for  market,  34 
Mutisia  dccuriins,  59,  143 
Myosotidiuui  n<>bile,  476,  499 
Myosotis  dissitiftora  for  winter  flowering, 

410;  variegated,  32 
MiTtles,  403 


N. 

?farcissus  Clusii,  581 
Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  235 
Nasturtiums  as  screen  plants,  194 
National  Auricula  Society,  581 
National  Carnation  and  licotee  Society, 

81,  160 
National  Rose  Society,  377,  481 
National  water  supply,  113 
Neapolitan  Violets,  228 
Nectarine  and  Peach  trees,  cropping  of, 

424,  428 
Nectarine  leaves,  blistering  of,  56 
Nectarine  trees,  fruitless,  114 
Nectarines,  heavy  crops  of,  15S 
Negro  Largo  Fig.  310 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  280,  540 
Nenioijliila  iii^i^tiis,  188 
Nepenthes,  culture  of,  262  ;  Outramiana 

353;     robusta,    272;     Viellardi,     159; 

villosa,  319 ;  Wrigleyana,  272 
Nephrolepis,  187 
Nerine    Fothergilli  major,  275 ;    undu- 

lata,  440,  472 
Nerines,  new  hybrid,  529 
Nets,  fruit,  203 
New  Forest,  evils  resulting  from  divided 

interests  in  the,  SO 
New  Vork  Horticultural  Society,  23 
^ew  Zealand  Flax  in  flower,  160,  231 
Nigritella  cuccinea,  6;  suaveolens.  0 
North-western  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

447 
Notes,  American,  565 


Nurseries,  the  Wallhani  Cross,  93 
Nut,  Norwich  prolihc,  53s 
Nuts,  hedge,  537  ;  Turkish  trade  in,  278 
Nyniphiea  alba  rosea,  325,  500  ;  rubra, 

proliHcation  of,  41 
Nymphieaa,  stove,  280 


Oak  as  a  substitute  for  liox,  80  ;  early 
leallng  in,  80, 122  ;  tjuecn  Flizabeth's, 
119;  the  Grimstun,  119;  the  Pau- 
8hangcr.ll9 ;  (,'ork,  523  ;  evergreen, 523 ; 
uld  at  Thoresby,  361 ;  size  and  age  of, 
422 

OltlTrAKY  :— 
AUgrove,  252 
Baltet,  382 
Cox,  500 
Davis,  274 
Fcnzl,  382 
t.'ordon,  3S3 
Micrs,  ;i82 
Sau?iders,  274 
Weeks,  105 
Willcrmoz,  382 
Willnier,  546 

Octulicr,  wo"dland  work  for,  306 

Odcntit^losstMu  cirrhosum,  18;  Londes- 
bnruutiliianum,  309,  502;  L.pardinum, 
383  ;  vexillariuni,  60 ;  ditto  at  Gun- 
nersbury  Park,  80;  v.  multifloruni, 
103;  hebraicum,  571 

Odontoglossunis  in  America,  248;  treat- 
ment of.  79,  281,336 

Olea  fragrans,  252  ;  ilicifolia,  122 

Oleander,  a  large,  189  ;  poisonous,  228 

<»lcaria  liaasti,  476 

Oni[ilialnidcs  Lucilifc,  3,  232;  verna, 
doulde,  .'■>24 

Oncidium  Cncsus,  133  ;  dastyle,  298,  358, 
521 ;  macranthum  hastlferuni,  0 ; 
Edwardi,  569 

One  year's  seed,  seven  years'  weed,  242 

Onion  seed,  scarcity  of,  500 

Onion,  Trebons,  506;  AVebbs'  Improved 
Banbury,  273 

Onions  in  market  gardens,  9 ;  culture 
of,  465 

Open-air  Grapes.  95 

Ophiopognn  Jaburan  variegatum,  272 

Orange  culture,  74 

Oranges,  Austrahan,  319 

Orchard,  a  Cherry,  110;  a  Fig,  110;  a 
great,  500 

Orchard  House,  the,  40,  34S ;  Drumlanrig, 
500 

Orchard  allotments,  456 

Orchards,  A]iple.  211  ;  bearing  years  of, 
91  ;  in  Kent,  209 ;  Oak  Shade,  110;  old, 
453 ;  on  Grass,  425  ;  planting,  48 

OrcWd  culture,  435  ;  in  shallow  pans,  436 

Orchid  leaves,  diseased,  450 

Orchid,  singular,  GO 

Orchids,  antitiuity  of,  190 ;  at  Avenue 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  521  ;  at  Chelsea, 
6,  320,  383  ;  at  Kenwood,  Albany,  N.Y., 
196 ;  at  York  nurseries,  480 ;  Australian 
terrestrial,  247;  cool,  355  ;  hardy,  89, 
346 ;  imported,  115 ;  in  flower  in 
America,  430 ;  in  the  open  air,  543  ; 
newly  imported,  220 ;  on  Great  Ormes 
Head,  528  ;  potting,  132;  prices  of,  18  ; 
terrestrial,  112;  treatment  of,  395; 
two  rare,  335;  under  cool  treatment, 
305  ;  culture  of,  550 

Orcliis,  great  dark  winged,  113  ;  purpu- 
rea, 113 

Orchises  on  Great  Ormes  Head,  30S 

Oreodaphne  californica,  241 

Orgyia  antiqua,  180 

Ormes  Hefld,  rare  plants  on,  346,  462 

Ornamental  climbers,  214;  Grasses,  124, 
308 

Ornamental  planting,  49 

Oniit]i<iL,Mlinii  atncum,  235 

Osiiiauliius  iliciiiilius,  270 

Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  17  ;  Berncriana, 
17 

Oxydendron  arboreum,  300 


Pachystoma  Thompson],  341,  358,  333 
"  Pacific  Rural  Handbook,"  148 
Packing  Peaches,  537  ;  plants,  540 
pjeoniesat  Tooting,  45 
Pceony,  Fennel-leaved.  153 
Paint,  new,  406;  ill-effects  of,  460 
Palm  house  at  Kcw.  433 
Palm,  hardy,  flowering  in  Hants,  72 ;  new 

Australian,  416 
Palms,  deep  pots  for,  300  ;    for  the  open 

air.  186  ;  hardv,  in  flower,  91 ;   in  fruit 

at  Kew,  503 
Pampas  Grass,  varieties  of,  412 
Pancratium  rotatum,  383 
Paushanger  Oak,  119 
Pansics,  446  ;    and  Lilies.  404  ;    bedding, 

58  ;  propagation  of,  338 


Pansy  Society,  Scottish,  23 

I'aijavcr  umbrosum,  197 

I'.-irallin  an  insect  destroyer,  162.  308 

Paris  Daisies.  462 

Park  Place,  572 

Park,  Wolverhampton,  60;     New  Vtjrk 

Central,  544  ;  Victoria,  82 
Parks,  gardening  in  the,  319 ;  and  open 

spaces,  draining,  204 
"  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris,"  132 
I'arnassia  flmbriata,  105,  508 
i'arrotia  persica,  415 
Parsley,  best  time  to  sow,  70  ;    for  mar- 
ket, 35 
Parsnips,  448 
Pasaiflora  vitifolia^  59 
PauUinia  thalictnfolia,  472 
Paulownia  imperialis,  50  ;  at  Knap  Uill, 

50 
Pavement,  concrete,  477 
Pavia  nirirrristachys,  291 
Paxtuiiiun  muf  at  Crystal  Palace,  500 
Peach,  Early  Alexander,  20  ;  Early  Ania- 
den,  18;    Early  Beatrice,  115  ;    Early 
Freestone,  544  ;  the  Foster,  470 
Peach  cropping  ami  training,  515 
Peach  culture  at  Floors,  329,  470 
Peach  curl,  253,  278,  328,  544 
Peach  leaves,  blistering  of,  56 
Peach  shoots,  ISO 

Peach  training  at  Wilton,  516  ;  ditto,  ex- 
tension system  of,  348,   372,   386,  421, 
428,^58 
Peach  trees,  clearing  leaves  off,  428,  458 ; 
cropping,  428,  424  ;    dying,  432  ;  fruit- 
less, 114  ;    painting  and  cleariug,  330 ; 
propagation  of,  543;  summer  pruning, 
44  ;  transplautiug  large,  330 
Peach  trellises  and  borders,  277 
Peaches,  diseased,  115  ;   early,  91 ;  new 
ditto,  110  ;  heavy  crop  of,  105,  l:}6, 14S  ; 
new,  496  ;  October,  348  ;  packing,  537 
Pear,    Belle  Julie,   432 ;    Beurr<5   Coit, 
109  ;  Beurr6  d'Anjou,  544 ;  Dunmore, 
425 ;   Doyenn^  Boussoch,  510 ;    Green 
Chisel,  239,  255,  372  ;  Green  Yair,  3?7  ; 
Hcssle,  320  ;  Pitmaston  Duchess,  45&, 
407  ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  552 
Pear  cordons.  94,  208 
Pear  tree,  a  happy  old,  110 
Pear  trees  at  Frogmore,  369;  gridiron, 

330 
Pears,   a  plate  of,  146 ;    autumn  sorts, 
liO  ;  Chinese,  470 ;  hardy,  429  ;  in  East 
Norfolk,  425  ;  premature  ripening  of, 
23S,   428  ;  relative  time  of    ripening, 
338 ;   remarkable  Herefordshire,  380  ; 
summer  varieties,  146 ;  swelling  of,  371, 
423  ;  winter,  146 
Pea.    Criterion,    391  ;    Laxton's    Alpha 
Early.  127  ;    Little  Wonder,  153  ;    Ne 
Plus'Ultra,  328, 349  ;  the  best  late,  500  ; 
a  new,  570 
Peaciop.  the,  206 
Pea  haulm  and  slugs,  145 
Peas  at  Darley  Alibey,  448  ;  breaking  of, 
Su;  early,  27;  in  pots,  70;  late,  126; 
sweet,  in  pots,  326 
Pecan  tree,  hartliness  of  the,  544  ;  1  tear- 
ing of  the,  110 
Pelargonium  Endlicherianum,  297  ;  liy- 

Inid  Ivy-leaved,  540 
Pelargonium  cuttings,  450 
Pelargonium  Society,  47 
I'clargoniums,  autumn  treatment  of,  280 ; 
Catlin's  new,  342  .  scented-leaved.  2^7  ; 
standard,  459,  505  ;    storing  bedding, 
337  ;  zonal,  32 ;  standard,  554 
Pendell  Court.   Bletchingley.    Bomarea 

Carderi  at,  216  ;  Fernery  at,  247 
Pennisetum  tinibriatum,  232 
Penrhos,  standard  Chrysantlienuims  at, 

480 
Peutapterygiimi  nigosum,  459 
Pentstemon  Clevelandi.  196 
Peppermint  for  market.  35 
Perennial  Larkspurs.  44 
Periwinkles,  tro]uc;d,  97 
Perpetual  Carnation  La  Belle.  22S 
Persimmons,   Californian,  359  ;     dried, 

52 
Pescatorea  Klabochoruni,  93 
Petunias,    seedling,  3  ;    and  Fuchsias, 

425 
Pluedranassa  chloracea,  280 
Phaljonopsids.227  ;  imported.  232;  treat- 
ment of,  550 
Phrenospermaglobosa.  375 
Phenomenon,  an  unusual,  230 
Philadelphus  Gordonianus,  144 
Philbricks  (Mr  )  Orchids.  521 
Philydrum  glabcninuun,  312 
Phlomis  ca^hniiriana.  166 
Phlox,  best  hardv  white.  479  ;  subula1:i. 

162  :  Van  Houttei.  194,  394 
Phloxes,  herbaceous,  526 
Phormium  tenax  in  flower,  166,  231 
I'liylloxcra.  the,   297,    381;     govenimcnt 
liiizefor.  4.50;   in  Australia,  3b4  ;    in 
Califoi-nia,  543;  in  France,  441 
iMcea  pungeus.  359 
Piccas  and  Abies,  543 


Pickeringia  uiontana,  241 

Picotee,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  109  ; 

Clara  Pcnson,  162  ;    Dr.   vVberconibic, 

160  ;    Lady  R«sebery,  207  ;     Pi-inccos 

Beatrice,  207  ;  Sultana,  207 
Picotces  and  Carnations,  230 
Piedmont  school  gardens,  110 
Pigeon-berry  or  Puke  in  the  garden,  52 
Pigmy  Spiraea,  231 

Pink,  the,  123  ;  Atkinson's  Hybrid,  112 
Pinks,  a  group  of  coloured,   510;    and 

Carnations,  122  ;  propagation  of.  51 
Piuus  Balfrniriana,  101 ;  flexilis.  102  ;  in- 

signis  at  Bodorgau,  290  ;  macrocarpa, 

59 
Pippin,  the  Cranberry,  415 
Pitcher  plants  at  Chelsea,  480;  culture 

of,  202 
Pits,  cheap,  72 
Pittosi)oruTu  Mayi,  514 
Plane  tree,  430 

Plant  arrangement  at  flower  shows,  274 
Plant  cases  and  boxes,  unpacking,  93 
Plant  houses,  birds'  nests  in,  92 
Plant  names,  334 
Plant  protection,  576 
I'lant,  new  water,  369 ;    the    Coutury, 

480 
Plants,  Alpine,  394;  culture  of  ditto,  53; 
and  rockeries,  370.  394.  416  ;  at  home, 
88;  decorative,  60;  habits  of  ditto, 
363  ;  American  bulbous,  471 ;  aquatic 
at  Kew,  402 ;  autumn-sown  si«*lng- 
fiowering,  296  ;  bedding  and  the  wea- 
ther, 164 ;  blue  greenhouse,  545  ;  canii- 
vorous,  474  ;  climbing  in  hothouses, 
304  ;  cultivation  of  bog,  153  ;  distribu- 
tion ofbedding,  342;  etfect  of  drought 
on.  68 ;  for  arbours.  450  ;  for  winter 
bedding,  2.52  ;  greenhouse,  tying  hafU 
wooded,  373  ;  hardy,  effect  of  thelatv 
summer,  509 ;  hardy,  from  seeds,  320  ; 
for  winter  flower  beds,  444  ;  atByfleet, 
215;  at  Sydenham  hill,  58;  tender, 
504;  herbaceous  and  alpine,  477;  her- 
baceous V.  bedding,  366  ;  indoor,  at 
Gunnei-sbury  House.  78 ;  indoor,  for 
winter,  230;  insectivorous  144.  525^ 
432;  in  the  north,  96;  miniature  flower- 
ing, 57  ;  neglected  herbaceous,  324; 
new  bedding,  343  ;  New  Holland  Pit- 
cher, 499;  night-blooming.  380;  notes 
on  hardy,  in  flower,  7 ;  not  named  at 
Kew,  166 ;  of  importance  in  dairy  farm- 
ing, 442  ;  on  the  Great  Ormes  Head, 
145.  346.  462  ;  outlines  of  parts  of,  69  : 
packing  box  for,  546  ;  Pitcher  at  Chel- 
sea, 480 ;  rabbit  proof  64,  87 ;  rain 
proof,  236 ;  some  wet  weather,  174 ; 
summer  treatment  of  indoor,  65 ; 
training  and  tying.  336,  304,  355,  364  ; 
transmission  of,  58;  treatment  of  un- 
healthy, 356  ;  two  hardy  shrubby,  50 ; 
untrained.  388  ;  useful  border,  144  ; 
wall,  24,  208  ;  wild  garden,  451 ;  wild, 
in  rock  gardens,  166;  window,  281  ; 
wintering,  280  ;  ditto,  half  hardy  367  ; 
succulent,  563 ;  list  of  hai'dy,  569 ; 
half  hardy  and  frost,  557  ;  hardy  v. 
tender,  556,  580 ;  Regel's  new,  551  : 
notes  on  hardy,  555  ;  standard,  548 ; 
names  of,  552  ;  rare  hardy,  580 
Plantations  advantages  of  large,  422 
Planters,  a  hint  for,  422 
Planting  Asparagus  in  July,  91  :  sowing' 
in  late  districts,  375;  combinations  in, 
302  ;  effective,  241 ;  forest  trees,  258  ; 
profits  of  ditto.  422  ;  injudicious,  259 ; 
ornamental,  49;  waterside,  337;  Ca- 
mellias, 66 
Platanus  orientaMs.  430 
Plate  of  Pears,  a,  146 
Plough  in  the  ganlen,  5,  27 
Plum,  Deuyer's  Victoria,  239 :  Trans- 
parent Gage,  255 
Plums,  choice,  50 

I'lum  trees,  heading  downi,  458  ;  in  Kent, 
209  ;  in  pots,  371 ;  Tortrix  on,  339 

Plusia  giunma.  518 

Pi'gtiuia  uphioglossoides,  92 

Piikc  or  Pigeon-berry  in  the  garden,  52 

Polyanthus,  the,  255 

Pol>;uitluises,  border,  368  :   gold-laced, 
L's:..  oU2  ;  planting  out.  284 

Pol>  gonatum  cuspldatum  cumpactum  on 
the  Grass,  215 

Polygoimm  amplexicaule,  340;  Sieboldi, 
235  ;  cuspldatum,  555 

p.)l>L:ouums,  the,  452 

I'nhstichum  aristatum  varicgntum,  79  ; 
Iciitum,  358 

Poinegranati',  double  red.  109 

I'oiiKdogists  in  Council,  403 

Ponti'deria  nzurea,  260,  540 

Pop)iii.s.  white,  for  market,  35 

Pnpiiv,  the  horned,  565 

Portland,  late  Duke  of,  523 

Portugal  L;iurel  hedges.  303 

Portuguese  Caladiums,  65 

Pt.t  Roses.  64 

Pot  scrubbers,  356 

Pots.  Lilies  in,  SO  ;  Peas  in,  7 
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Pot;it>>.  beauty  of  Hebron,  32S,  3U0;  Cen- 
teuuial.  2t.i7,  iiH  ;  Champiuti,  34i>,  447. 
•H-i.  505;  Magnum  Boiium,  315,  32^, 
34!>.  444,  465  ;  new.  544  ;  the  Champion, 
547  :  Scotch  Champion,  572 

Potato  crop  in  America,  20ti  ;  in  Meath, 
15:! ;  in  the  midlands,  70 ;  lifting,  20ti,  225 

Potato  dibber,  91 

Potato  disease,  91. 127,  193,  203;  ditto  in 
uarth  Hants,  251 ;  Major  Halletfs  phm 
of  stamping  out,  267  ;  imder  glass,  20'! 

Potato  show,  the  late  International,  314 

Potatoes,  autumn  planted,  225,  447  ; 
cross-bred.  153 ;  dise:ise  proof,  2t>8, 
315,  327,  44S  ;  diseased,  3S2 ;  failin,'. 
72 ;  in  pots,  70  ;  in  Worcestershirt- , 
153  ;  Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion. 
379;  on  slopes,  4G6;  substitutes  for, 
361 ;  sweet,  525  ;  Webb's,  545,  546 

Poleutilla  Clusiana,  4S 

Potentilias,  double-flowered,  6  ;  single 
and  dou>)le,  462 

Powders,  fruit  preserving,  3S0 

Praiia  angulata,  261 

Preserving  Tomatoes,  71 

Primula  capitata,  6,  319,  534;  denticulata 
and  its  varieties,  12 ;  grandis,  213 ; 
improved  varieties  of  Chinese,  189; 
longiflora,  163 ;  rosea,  12 ;  Sieboldi, 
543 ;  sinensis,  culture  of,  189,  521  ; 
saving  seed  of,  190;  in  cold  frames, 
337,  304  ;  prizes  for  species  of,  552 

Primulas,  reminiscences  of,  234,  250 ; 
double.  287 ;  ditto  and  single,  461  ; 
Gilbert's,  472;  hardy,  236.  384;  Hima- 
layan, 12,  59,  534;  hose-in-hose,  453  ; 
at  Fulhaia,  480 ;  planting  out,  284  ; 
propagating,  30 ;  Chinese,  189,  572 

Prince  of  Wales  Raspberry,  255 

Privet,  Japanese,  298,  325  ;  Chinese,  149 ; 
weeping,  3S0 

Prolitication  of  Xymphiea  lubra,  41 

Promenrea  RoUissoni,  491 

Propagating  Grape  Vines,  30;  Lipagerias. 
132,  195,  24S,  263;  Pinks,  51 ;  Primulas, 
30  ;  Verbenas,  30 

Protecting  Grapes,  110 ;  standard  fruit 
trees.  95  ;  wood  from  rot,  219 

Pruning  Damsons.  429 ;  Fii-  trees,  431 ; 
forest  trees,  420 ;  Laurels,  241  ;  Peach 
trees,  44  ;  root,  372  ;  small  fruit  Imshes, 
253  ;  summer.  135 

Pruuus  Myrobalana,  237 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasi,  104 

Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea,  262 

Pteris,  245  ;  semxlata  var.,  520  ;  s.  cris- 
tata,  437  ;  serrulata  magniftca,  493 

Pulmonaria  saccharata  granditlora.  4 

Purslane  on  the  table,  52 

■"  Pussley  "  on  the  table,  52 

Pyramid  Pelargoniums  at  Clumber,  367 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  3()7 

P>Tethrums,  group  of,  370 

P>TU3  Malus  floribunda,  514  ;  Slaulei, 
384 


Q 


Qneen  Elizabeth's  Oak,  119 


R. 

Rabbit-proof  plants,  64,  87 

Rabbits  and  Lilies,  115 

Raby  Ca.stle  Fig,  316 

Radish,  the  Black,  506;  Rat-tail,  570 

Radishes  for  market,  33  ;  Fren.-h  break- 
fast, 251  ;  tailed,  570 

Ragged  RoWn,  double  white,  59 

Rainer's  Harebell,  81 

Rain-proof  plants,  236 

Ramondia-like  Conandron,  193 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  540;  at  homi?,  507 

Ranunculus  roots,  lifting,  56 

Raspberry,  a  new,  330;  Prince  of  Wales, 
255 

Raspberrj'  culture,  343 

Raspberries,  96;  autumn  treatment  of, 
317:  in  the  West,  92;  pruning  and 
training.  254 

Reading,  plants  in  flower  at,  233 

Red  Currants,  pruning  and  training,  253 

Regent's  Park,  kiosque  in,  319 

Reminiscences  of  the  Primrose,  234 

Rhsetian  Wallflower,  257 

Rhexia  virginica,  216 

Rhodanthes,  ISS 

Rhododendron  Kate  Waterer,  303  ;  oc- 
cidentalis,  241 ;  \irgatum,  307 

Rhododendrons  at  Knap  Hill,  49;  cut- 
ting dovni  pot,  72  ;  Foxgloves  am<in!.'st, 
166  ;  in  August,  116  ;  selection  of,  382: 
tender.  394 

Rhodotypns  kerr|Qid§s,  228 

Rhubarb,  forcing,  531 

RhusC  otinus,  200  :  X^Sbecki,  566 

Richmond  Hoi-tieiflfttfal  Society,  24 

Ripening  the  wood  cf  Vines,  210 


Riviera,  climate  of  the,  499,  546 

Rivina  Irevis,  547 

RiH-k  plant,  a  beautiful,  414 

KmlK  plants  at  (.'hiswick.  80 

Rock  Roses  or  Cistuses,  419.  431,  453 

Rock  V  carpet  gardening,  2 

Rocket,  double  white,  145,  295,  325,  367, 
404.  462.  508 

Rockery,  Mr.  Backhouse's,  344 

Rockwork.  making  and  planting.  123 

Rockeries  and  Alpine  plants,  370;  Thyme 
on,  196  ;  wild  plants  in,  166 

Rocks,  Cacti  on,  109 

Rogiera  gi'atissinia.  293 

Rondeletia  anumala,  359 

Root-pruning,  210,  316,  329,  347,  372,429, 
495 

K  >Mt  Show.  Messi-s.  Carter  &  Cos.,  49S 

Rnnts  and  herbs,  American,  350  ;  storing 
for  winter.  378 

Rosa  camellia,  24  ;  Brunoni,  105  ;  lucida, 
205;  Regeliana,  326 

Rose,  autumn-flowering  Tea,  385  ;  Baro- 
ness Rothscliild,  510  ;  Celeste,  128  ; 
Duke  of  Teck,  385  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
373  ;  Isabella  Ward,  95  ;  Jean  Ducher, 
220  :  Mareehal  Niel,  239  ;  ditto,  from 
cuttings,  378  ;  Marie  van  Houtte,  SaO; 
Noisette  Jaune  Desprez.  510  ;  Souvenir 
de  Elise  Varden,  330 ;  the  Manetti, 
amongst  evergreens,  262  ;  Mareehal 
Niel,  554  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  554 

"  Rose  Annual,"  the,  509 

Rose  aphis,  137 

Rose  avenues,  377 

Rose  beds,  Gladioli  in,  56,  346 

Rose  blight,  137 

Rose  hedges,  404 

Rose  houses,  64 

Rose  leaves,  diseased,  133 

Roseless  June,  a,  32 

Rose  Show,  Alexandra  Palace,  45  ;  Corn 
Exchange,  81;  in  August.  81.  135; 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's,  46 

Rose  Society,  National.  22 

Rose  stocks,  4C9,  470 

Rose  trees,  transplanting  old.  164 

Rosery  at  Thorcsby,  524 

Roses,  160 ;  at  Ascot  Nurseries,  64 ;  at 
Goodwooii,  529 ;  Mr.  Baker's,  32,  135, 
139;  at  Stapleford,  64,  99,  468.  500; 
autumn  cuttings  of,  64,  100  ;  budding, 
bud  striking,  100 ;  climbing,  141  ;  ditto, 
for  trees,  09,  140,  510,  529  ;  ditto,  for 
wil'l  garden,  385  ;  evergreen  ditto, 
474  ;  Fuchsias  amongst.  235  ;  at  Chis- 
wick,  220  ;  into^vn  gardeni,  377  ;  mil- 
dew on,  64;  on  Briers,  479;  on  their 
own  roots,  100 ;  pink  and  crimson 
China.  302 ;  pot,  64  ;  rag.  460  ;  seed- 
ling, at  Lyons.  276  ;  prize  for  ditto,  45  ; 
select.  470  ;  standard,  469 ;  Tea,  for 
autumn-planting,  414  ;  ditto,  in  pots, 
220.  522  ;  ditto,  on  high  ground,  135  ; 
the  best  hardy,  134  ;  the  time  of,  140, 
164  ;  two  good  bedding  Tea,  359  ; 
Roses,  Christmas.  508 ;  beds  of  at  Good- 
wood, 554;  Cliina,  554;  pot,  553;  fm- 
forcing,  554;  in  greenhouses,  553; 
questions  on,  570 ;  propagation  of 
China  and  Fairy,  554 

Rov^l  Botanic  Society,  161  ;  evening 
f.te,  23 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
274 

Royal  gift,  149 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  81,93. 159, 
207,272,  353.  450,  472,  569;  four  day's 
show,  reminiscences  of  the,  47  ;  Rose 
show,  46 

Rubus  biflorus,  206 

Rudbeckia  maxima,  379  ;  i>ui"i)urea,  450 

Rue,  the  Fern-leaved.  509 

Rusli,  zebra  stripe.l,  336 

Russell  Square,  4t»9 

Russellia  juncea  as  a  basket  plant,  66 

Ruta  albiflora,  384,  447,  509  ;  graveoleus 
variegata,  259 


S. 

Sage  for  market.  35 

Salisburia    adiantifolia,   543 ;    in  fruit, 

430;    Irises  amongst,  82;   at  Vienna, 

460 
Salix  rosemarinifolia,  205  ;  vitellinabrit- 

zensis,  542 
Salt  ','.  worms.  138,  186 
Salvia  Bethelli,  91,  493  ;  farinacea,  232  ; 

leucantha,  529  ;    patens,  shedding  its 

buds,  186  ;  ditto  wintering,  522  ;  splen- 

dens,  306  ;    Pitcheri,  547  ;    I'ine-apple 

scented,  5.=i6 
Salvias,   Mexican,  472 ;  in    winter  and 

f-pring,  522 
Sambucus  laciniata  Isevigata,   4  ;   race- 

mosa,  307 
Santolinas,  394 
Sarracenia  atro-sanguinea,  93 :  flava  as 

a  window  plant,  78  ;    f.  ornat,-*,  437 ; 

formosa,  159  ;   new,  44  ;  puipurea,  300 


Saunders,  death  of  Mr.  Wilson,  274 

Savoy,  Tom  Thumb,  5bl 

Sawdust  V.  slugs,  72 

Saw  Ferns,  the,  187 

Saxifraga  Fortunei,   346;   peltata,  145; 

the  shield-leaved,  145  ;  Wallacei,  555 
Scarborough  Lily,  culture  of  the,  41 
Scene  in  the  late  Mr.  Hewittson's  garden 

at  Weybridge.  125 
Scilly,  Fern  collecting  in,  166  ;  plants  in, 

433 
Schizanthus,  183 
Sehizostylis  coccinea,  325 
"  School  Gardens,"  85 
Seaforthia  in  fruit,  447 
Seakale  for  forcing,  9;  from  seed.  26,  70; 

heart  leaved,  31  ;  raising,  126 
Season,  the  cold,  23 
Seasons,  wet,  Sweet  Williams  in,  88 
SedumEwersi,  215;  sempervivoides,  105  ; 

spectabile,  368;Telepbiunipurpureum, 

326  ;  trifldum,  163,  367 
Seed,  ilignonette,  366 
Seed  failures,  370 
Seed  farming  in  Essex,  106 
Seed  shop,  an  ancient,  330 
Seedling  Begonias,  148 
Seeds  and  I'irds,  9  ;  Grass,  45  ;  in  Melons 

irenniiiuting,  252;  scarcity  of ,  542 
Sehiginella  helvetica,   194,  354;  Kraus- 

siana.  276;  K.  aurea,  438 
Self-acting  ferry  boat,  116 
Sempervivum  Pomelli,  58,  82 
Sempervivums,  124 
Senccio  japonicus,  SO ;  pulcher.  415,  547  ; 

speciosus,  480. 
September,  woodland  work  for,  203 
Shading  plant  houses  and  frames,  98 
Shallots  in  uKirkct  uardcns,  11 
SbertieKi.  tlond  deeoratiniis  at.  370 
Shelter,  iitdity  of  woodlands  for, -IS 
Shelters  from  cold  wimls,  542 
SlM.rtiagalacifolia,  36 
Shrub,  a  distinci  hardy,  307 
Slirub  group,  bow  to  plant,  291,  513 
Sliri'.bberies,    Deutzia    crenata    in,   144  ; 

lloral  baiuls  round,  319 
Shrubs,  effect  of  tlie  past  whiter  on,  50  ; 

for  beds,  451  :  some  wet  weather.  174  ; 

two  California,  241 ;  variegated,  241 ; 

wall,  542 
'*  Shut  your  own  gate  behind  you,"  223 
Silenc  rrdundifolia,  320 
Sipliontiphora  rosa>,  137 
Si/e  and  age  of  trees,  363 
Slou:j;h,  Chrysanthemums  at,  447 
Slugs,  516  ;  and  chickens,  391  ;  and  Lapa- 

gerias.  545;  and  lime  water,  24  ;  and 

Pea   baulni,  145 ;   remedies   for,  474 ; 

and  sawdust,  72 
Snowtb'op  trees  on  light  soil,  122 
Society,  National  Auricula,  547;  National 

Carnation  and  Picotee,  547 
Soil,  depth  and  firmness  in,  315  ;  effects 

of,  on  Grape  culture,  54  ;  exhaustion 

of,  by  tree  roots,  218 
Solanum    capsicastrum,    284 ;    crispum, 

148,  307  ;  Torreyanuni,  163 
Sorrel  tree,  360 

South  Africa,  gardening  in.  317 
South  Kensington,  Gladioli  at,  21.^ 
Sowing  and  planting  in    late  districts, 

375;  late  Tuniips,  127 
Spanish  Chestnut,  lai"ge,  205 
Sparaxis  at  Tooting,  127  ;  culture  of,  247 
Speannint  for  market,  35 
SpigelJa  marylandica,  196 
Spikenanl  of  the  ancients,  104,  197,  230, 

235,  258 
Sjnnach,  culture  of,  125 ;  winter,  ."jSl 
Spn-njac?espitosa,231;  j;iponiea.  425;  ditto, 

in  tlie  wild  garden.  ;>o7  ;  Millefolium, 

50;   palmata    at  Coombc  Wood,    94; 

trilobata,  50;  venusta,  235 
SpirEcas,  the  shrubby,  with    pinnately- 

divided  leaves,  217  ;   herbaceous  and 

shrubby,  555 
Spring  bedding,  preparing  for,  194 
Spring  gardening,  527 
Spruce,  Menzies',  544 
Squash  jam,  162 

Squirting  Cucumbers  for  market,  35 
Stanstead  Nurseries.  Begonias  at  the,  112 
Stapleford,  Roses  at,  64,  500 
Statice  tatarica  atro-sanguinea,  261 
Statues,  Duldin,  320 
Stephanotis  floribunda  in  a  cool  house, 

133 
Stephens'  Green,  Dublin,  294 
Stevenson's  blue  Lobelia,  124 
Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum,  59,  276 
St.  John's  Vicarage  garden,  Ryde,  411 
St.  John's-wort  an  enemy  to  trees,  307  ; 

at  Penrhyn,  346 ;  Nepaleso,  297 
St.  Pancras  Gardens,  450 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  276,  433 
St.  Petersburgh,  new  garden  at,  384 
St.  Swithin's  day,  69 
Stobfca  purpurea  seeds,  450 
Stocks,    188 ;    new  crimson,   342 ;    East 

Lotbian,  145 
Stocks,  grafting  on  different,  453 


Stonecrop,  the  scarlet,  105 

Stone's  Apple,  202 

Strawberry,  cultivation  of  the,  9C ; 
Quatre  Saison,  20  ;  the  Chili,  55  ;  Vi- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  54  ;  forc- 
ing of  the,  553 

Strawberry  crop,  the,  145 

Strawberry  forcing,  fjiiliu-es  in,  328 

Strawberry  fungus,  24 

Strawberry  runners,  early,  securing,  237 

Strawberries  for  light  soil,  147  ;  in  New 
Jei-sey,  92 ;  in  pots,  wintering,  20  ; 
irrigating,  233  ;  large,  44  ;  late  forced, 
44  ;  late,  in  pots,  96  ;  layering,  43 ; 
mulching,  19 

Street  ai'chitecture,  500 

Street  trees.  50 

Strei»topiis  aiiiplexifolhu,  215 

Streptoi-iirims  tloiibiiiidus,  234 

Strii)ed  Koruet-me-iiot,  56 

Substitute  tor  P.ox,  71;  for  Box-edgings, 
236;  f<.r  I'ntatoes,  364 

Succulents,  ctteet  of  wet  on,  215 

Sugar  Maple,  430 

Sumach,  the  cut-leaved,  3S0 ;  Osl)eck's, 
560 

Summef  pnniiiig,  135 

Summer  treatment  of  indoor  plants,  65 

Swanky.  Dablias  at,  261  ;  heating  with 
hot-water  at,  5i 

Sweeping  macliines,  87 

Sweet  Peas  in  window  boxes,  304  ;  mixed 
194 

Sweet  Williams  in  wet  seasons,  88 

Sydenham  Hill,  hardy  plants  at,  58 

Sydney  Botanic  Garden,  views  in,  550 

Syringas,  144 

Syrphua  pyrastri,  449 


Tailed  Radishes,  570 

Taxodium  distichnm.  501 

Ten  Roses  at  Eaton  Hall,  297  ;    on  high 

ground,  135 
'fea  tree,  Tasmanian,  291 
Telephone,  356 
Tephritis  onopordinls,  229 
TeiTestrial  Orchids,  112 
Thalictrum  aquile^ifolium,  528  ;  minus, 

555;  adiantifidiiini,  .'pT6 
Thames  Embankment,  mud  edgings  on 

the,  68 
"  The  Famous  Parks  and  Gardens  of  the 

World,"  443 
The  time  of  Roses,  140 
Theropogon  pallidus.  105 
Thorcsby,  Oaks  at,  361 
Thrips,  453 

Thujopsisborealis  variegata,  515 
Thunderstorm,  the  late,  128 
Thyme,  391  ;    for  market,  35  ;    on  rock- 
eries, 196 
Tiger-flower,  the,  197 
Tiger  Lilies  in  the  wild  garden.  191 
Tigridia  granditlora,  350  :  Pavonia,  197; 

conchiflora,  522 
Tilia  argentea,  3lS 
Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera,   261,  272;  mu- 

saica,  369 
Timber,  disbarking,  86 
Timber  sale  on  the  Longleat  estate,  205 
Tints,  autumn,  514 
Todea  superba.  247,  306  ;    hardiness  of, 

521 
Tomato,  Chatsworth,   349 ;   Hathaway's 

Excelsior,  263  ;  Progress,  566 
Tomato  disease,  225 
Tomatoes,  446  ;  culture  and  uses  of,  9  ; 

decayed,   506  ;    diseased,   206  ;    from 

cuttings,  110 ;   in   the  open  air,   251  ; 

lofty,  228  ;  preserving,  75  ;  under  glass, 

251  ;  winter,  471 
Tom  Thumb  Fuchsia.  557 
Tooting,  hardy  autumn   flowers  at.  232  ; 

Ixiaa  and  Sparaxis  at,   127  ;    Pajonies 

at,  45 
Torenia  asiatica  as  a  curtain  plant,  446 
Torrey's  SoLimim,  163 
Tortwoi  th.  large  Chestnut  tree  at,  430 
"Town  and  Window  Gardening,"  40,  80 
Town  gardening,  407 
Town  trees,  460  ;  pnnnng.  397 
Tradescantia  multicolor,  ij.i  ;    mundula, 

41 
Trafalgar  Square,  3S3 
Training  and  tying  plants,  364 
Training  small  fruit  bushes,  253 
Transparent  Gage  Plum,  255 
TransiJlan  ting  old  Pi.oae  trees,  164  ;  trees, 

120 
Tree,    a  silvery,   446 ;    the  Beech  as   a 

shelter.   165  ;    Ginkgo,   in  fruit,   494  ; 

the  Snowdrop,  on  light  soil,  122 
Tree-felling,  422 
Tree  planting  a  good  investment,  342, 

361  ;  extension  of  ditto,  432  ;    profits 

of,  430 
Tree  roots,  horizontal  extension  of,  240 

soil  exhaustion  by,  213 
Tree  stumps,  utilising  dead,  145,  523 
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Trees,  age  of,  39S,  405  ;  and  slirubs  in 
Vieuiia,  'M'2 ;  autumn  tints  of,  400, 
493;  big,  143;  calculating^  hei;;lits  of, 
118,  ;iiK);  distribution  of,455;  famuus,  of 
Herefordshire,  117;  effects  of  the  latu 
season  on,  30S  ;  fruit  ami  manure,  515 
ditto,  ctfectA  of  the  season  on,  44a  ; 
shelter  for,  372  ;  in  Hyde  Park,  4U0  ;  in 
Kensington  gardens,  400  ;  London, 
455,  4ti0;  low-branched  lawn.  470 ; 
massing,  455;  on  the  Eiiilianknient, 
320  ;  orchard,  <lry  rot  at  roots  of,  425  ; 
planting  forest,  2'>S,  289 ;  iilaiiting 
orchard,  490  ;  pruniii.,',  10,  420  ;  prun- 
ing town,  307;  cpiick  gr.»uing,  138; 
Roseson,  00,  140,  i<2'.i ;  shade,  455; 
size  and  age  of,  30.?,  308 ;  suitable  for 
smoky  climates,  30S  ;  small  fruit,  372 
street,  50;  summer  leafing  in  spring, 
467  ;  St.  Johu's-wort  an  enemy  to,  307  ; 
transplanting,  120;  ditto,  in  autumn, 
400  ;  tints  ot",  319 ;  unfruitful.  474  ; 
variegated,  241  ;  I'each,  at  Goodwood, 
551  ;  fruit,  in  pots,  501 

Tricliosma  suavis,  383 

Tricyrtia  hirta  nigra,  298 ,  320 

Trillinm  nivale,  231 

Trimen,  Mr.  Henry,  432 

Tritoma  Uvaria,  285 

Tritomas  picturesquely  grouped,  89 ; 
talture  of,  247 

Tropicolum  lAibbianum  Terfection,  337  ; 
speciosum,  302  ;  Triomple  de  Gand  as 
a  roof  plant,  29  8  ;  tuberosum,  507 

Tropical  Periwinkles,  97 

'IMberoses.  culture  of,  42ri 

Tuberous  Begonias  as  basliet  plants,  264; 
ditto  from  seed,  257 

Tulipa  Schrenki,  45 

Tulips,  characteristicr,  of  florists',  57, 
365  ;  glass-covered  beds  of,  1  ;  break- 
ing of,  80,  111 

Tulip  tree,  variegated,  122 

Turnips,  best  manure  for,  120  ;  sowing 
late,  127 


nex  nanus,  401 
Uniola  latifolia,  389 


Vaccinium  rugosuni,  297 


VaMota  c\imia.  304 

Vanda  I,owi,  354  ;  wisignis,  127 

Van  Honttc  memorial,  108 

N'anilla  trees,  350 

Vapourer  moth,  the,  ISO 

Variegated  Forget-me-not,  32 

Vase  decoration  at  Kcw,  103 

Vegetable  culture  for  market,  9 

Vegetables  and  fruit,  100  ;  forcing,  497  : 
London,  525  ;  notes  on,  340  ;  winter, 
120 ;  market,  581 

V"eg<'tati<m,  aquatic.  279;  Coral,  3S0 

Vunidium  calendulaceum,  555 

Vcntihiting  and  heating,  07 

Veratruni  viridc.  195 

Verticna  Mr.  Tinmipson,  272 

Verbcii;u,  iir"p;tgatiMg,  30 

Veroiiiia  aii^iiJitifnli;!,  (SO;  devonicnsis, 
58  ;  li'Mu'ifolia  sulisufssilis,  231;  Traversi, 
58,  80,  112,  101 

Viburnum  Nudum,  3:.9 

Vicomtesse  Uericart  de  Thury  Straw- 
berry. 54 

Victoria  Park,  82;  flower  gardenias  in, 
214 

Vienna,  trees  and  shrubs  in,  302  ;  weather 
at,  547 

Vinca  alba,  97;  rosea,  97 

Vincaa  from  seed,  227 

Vine  culture,  outiloor,  147 

V'ine  leaf  excT'escences,  72 

Vinery,  plants  for,  back  wall  of,  360 ; 
Chiswick,  great,  394 

Vineyard  Sir.  Blower's  110  ;  French,  370 

Vines,  and  Vine  borders,  237  ;  effect  of 
frost  on,  19 ;  in  France  not  ripening, 
370  ;  layering,  278  ;  mealy  bug  on,  425; 
painting  and  cleaning,  330;  propagat- 
ing, 30  :  renewing,  522 ;  ripening  the 
wood  of,  210 

Violet,  a  new,  334 

Violets,  Crocuses  amongst,  341  ;  double, 
437  ;  ninners  of,  284 ;  in  Paris  477  ; 
Neapolitan,  459;  propagation  of,  338  ; 
early,  550 

Virgilia  lutea,  338 

Virgin's  Bower,  the  common,  380 

Vitas  Labrusca,  259 


W. 

Walks,  and  foi>tpaths,  295 ;  coal-ash,  222 ; 

weeds  on,  340 
Wall  plant?,  24,  208  ;  and  climbers,  72 


Wall  shrubs,  542 

Walls,  Ivy-clad,  107;  studding,  500 

Waltham  Cross  .Vurserie^J,  93 

Washingtunia  Hlifera,  342 

Waterer's,  Knap  Ifill,  40'J 

Watercresses  for  market.  31  ;  in  France, 
506  ;  in  the  kitchen  gardL-ii,  446  :  land, 
319 

Water  supply,  national,  113 

"  Water  for  nothing,"  408 

Wntef  Lilies,  115 

Water  Mchtn,  true,  320 

Water  plant,  new,  309  ;  indoor,  279 

Water  question,  432 

Waterside  planting,  337 

Water  v.  frost,  404 

Watsonia  alba,  319 

Weather,  severity  of  the,  540 

Weeds,  52  ;  on  walks,  340 

Weeks,  death  of  Mr.  John,  105 

Weeping  Birch,  260 

Welbeck  Abbey,  -lOS 

Welhngtonia  gigantea,  514 

WheelbaJTO^\s,  87 

Wliite  Pippin  Apple,  447 

Wild  gardens,  plants  for,  451  :  Roses  in, 
385  ;  Tiger  Lilies  in,  191 ;  wht:e  Japan 
Anemones  in,  57 

Williams'  Kidney  Bean,  261 

Willow,  new  ornamental,  542  ;  Rosemary- 
leaved,  205 

Willows,  pictures(|ue,  86 

Windermere,  Lilies  at,  HXJ 

Window  blinds,  new  feature  in,  197 

Window  boxes,  creepers  in,  30  ;  Sweet 
Peas  in,  301 

Window  gardening,  arrangement  in,  161 ; 
in  town,  80  ;  Sai-racenia  tlava  for,  78  ; 
plants  for,  281 ;  flowers  for,  114 

Winder,  the,  481  ;  at  Newry,  18  ;  ef- 
fects of  the,  8  ;  indoor  plants  for,  230  ; 
rockeiies  in,  481 ;  trees  in,  523 

Winter  blossoms,  446 

Winter  Cucumbers,  153 

Winter  garden,  new,  in  Belgium,  370 

Winter  Greens,  planting  out,  20 

Winter  Spinach,  581 

Winter  vegetables,  126 

Winters,  English,  523 

Wintering  half-hardy  plajits,  307 

Wire,  galvanised,  407 

Wireworms,  230 

Witloof  for  market,  34 

Woking,  Clematises  at,  256 

\yolverhamptoD,  park  fur,  00 


Women  gardi-nc!"»,  397 
Wooil,  protection  of,  from  rot,  219 
Wood  ildes  and  woodland  lawns,  218 
Woods,  the  Athole,  204,  127  ;  the  coneer- 

vation  of,  105 
Wofjdland  lakes,   28  ;   lawns  and  wood 

ri'Ies,  218  ;  in  Decenil>er,  494  ;  work  for 

July,    10;  work  for  August,  104,   143; 

September,  203;  Uctotwr,  3<W;  N'oveni- 

ber,    398 
Woodlands  for  shelter,    utility  of,    48; 

present  appearance  t,L  165  ;  Ktate  of, 

86 
WoodUt-e,  115 

Worcestershire,  Potatoes  in.  II-S 
Word,  wanted  a,  56.'> 
Workmen's  garden,  94 
W'orms  and  salt,  138,  180 
Wortley.  Bouvardiasat,  36C  ;  indoor  fruit 

at.  3so 
Wynnstay,  cut-leaved  Alders  at,  259 


Xanthonhcea  hastili^,45 


Y. 


Yam,  the  Chinese.  ."^80 

YewbeiTies,  i>oisoning  by,  406 

Yew  hedges,  230,  431 

Yew  tree,  a  veneral>Ie,  515 

Yews,  Golden,  117 

York  Nurseries,   Orchids  at,  480;   rock 

garden  at,  344 
Y'ucca  baccata,  510  ;  Ellacombc's,  19C,  216, 

236,  257,  285  ;  falcata,  3«9 
\'uc  ;as,  52S  ;  and  mice,  71  ;  in  the  Car>,e 

of  Gowrie,  201. 


Z. 


Zebra-striped  Colax.  77 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  32 ;  Vesta  double, 

58 
Zygopetalum   Sedeni,  127 ;    Wendlaudi, 

261 


ILLTJSTI^^^T'IOnsrS- 


ALLIUM   PEDEMONTANUM 

AMARYLLIS   O'BRIENI  

AQUILEGIAS,  HYBRID         

AZALEAS,  GROUP  OF  NEW 

BLETIA  HYACINTHINA       ... 

CLEMATIS,  GROUP  OF  NEW 
CYCLAMENS,  GROUP  OF     ... 

H.^.MANTHUS  KALBREYERI 
HELLEBORES,  GROUP  OF  ... 
HIBISCUS  SCHIZO  PET  ALUS 

IRIS   DARIUS      

IRIS   FLORENTINA   VAR 

IRIS  K.EMPFERI         

IRISE.S,  GROUP  OF  BEARDLESS 


COLOURED       P  LATES. 

LILY,  THE  CRIMSON-RAYED 

MACKAYA  BELLA      

NARCISSI,   GROUP  OF 

PH.^DRANASSA  CHLORACEA 
PINKS,  GROUP  OF      ... 


350 

3G 

264 

242 

416 


128 
106 

4.S8 

60 

486 

82 

82 

198 

.')58 


POTENTILLAS,  GROUP    OF.. 

PRIMULA  CAPITATA 

ROSE.A.        

PYRETHRUMS,  GROUP  OF.. 

RHODODENDRON  KATE  WATERER  

RHODODENDRONS,  GROUP  OF  GREENHOUSE 
ROSE  JEAN  DUCHER     

M.\RIE  VAN  HOUTTE   

SOUVENIR  D'ELISE  VARDEX  


5T6 

\m 

174 

2S4 

r>io 

462 

534 

12 

370 

308 
394 
220 
330 
330 
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XI 


ENGRAVINGS, 


At-liilleas.  lai-ge  white  Ih  shi-abbery  167 

Acronytta  psi  and  caterpillai's       . .  420 

Acronycta  tritiens,  eaterpiUai-s  of. .  4'IG 

Agrotis  exelaniationis           . .         .  92 

Anemia  PhylUtidis 434 

„         tomeutosa    . .          . .          . .  4S4 

Anoraone,  double  t'rench    . .        . .  Ill 

„          single  French       . .         . .  Ill 

„  white  Japan  in  the  wild 

garden        57 

Anemones,   wild,   field  of,    in    the 

south  of  France  .  _         . .         . .  301 

Anthocercis  viscosa    . .         . .  539 
Aponogeton  spathaccum  Tar.  jnn- 

ceum           . .                              . .  299 

Ai*isto!ochia  ringens 335 

Arundo  Donax 322 

Asparagtts  beetle        357 

Asparagus  bundling  machine         . .  312 

Asparagus  tying  machine     . .         . .  313 

Asparagus  consonguineus    . .         . .  549 

Asparagus,  Dutch        . .         . .         . .  168 

„          early           1C3 

late ItiS 

Asparagus  ploughs 314 

Asparagus  trenches 16S 

,,              ,,     before  earthing  up  249 

„               „      after  eaithiug  up  249 

„               ,,      after  planting    ..  223 

Asplenium  longissimum       ..         ..  17 

Autumn  Blu«  Berry 259 


B. 


Bearwood,  view  in  the  gardens  at . .  53 

Bell-flower,  broad-leaved     . .         . .  233 

Berberidopsis  corallina        . .         . .  455 

Billardiera  longitlora 259 

Boronia  raegastigma 07 

Broccoli,  dwarf  purple        ..         ..  327 


Cabbage  moth,  the 251 

Cabbages  (20  illustrations)  ..  155-57 

Caladium,  Portuguese          . .         . .  65 

Campanula  latifolia 233 

Carabus  nemoralis 296 

Celery  fly           229 

Chilian  Strawberry,  flowers  of       . .  55 

Clarkia,  a  double        33 

Ckjver  Dodder 195 

Cockroach         21 

Colax,  the  zebra-striped       . .         . .  77 

Conandron  ramondioides      . .         . .  193 

Coral-bottomed  lagoon                   . .  377 

Crassula  alpestris       . .         . .         . .  479 

Cymbldium  Lo^ianum         ,.         ..  189 


Daffodil,  white-hooped  Petticoat  . .     581 

Desfontainea  spinosa 495 

Dibber  uaed  in  market  gardens       . .    91 


Disocactus  bifonuis  . . 

Diuris  lilacina 

Dracteua  australis 
Drainage,  deep  and  shallow 

E. 

Edible-fr.uted  Yucca . . 
Eiehoniea  azurea 
Eucharidium  Breweri 
Erysimum  rlia;ticum  . . 
Eulalia  japonica 
Eupatorium  purpureum 


Ferns,  climbing 
Ferry-boat,  self-acting 
Flame-flower  on    mai-gin    of 

Longleat 
Flowers,  tuft  of  mountain  . . 


lake. 


43 

247 

■  527 

215 


517 
541 
213 
257 
321 
451 


282 
116 


89 
345 


Garden,  a  suburban 4d9 

,,      a  town           . .         . .         . .  407 

Geutiana  alftnis          365 

Gilbert  White's  gai-den        . .         . .  29 

Golder's  Hill 531 

Gooseberry  GoarJ 295 

Greenfly 137 

Greenhouse,  a  green  . .         . .         . .  337 

Gunnera  magellanica,  leaf  of        . .  413 

Guunera  manicata,  fruiting  spike  of  413 

,.      leaf  of  ditto 413 

,,      scabra,  fruiting  spike  of  ..  413 

leaf  of  :  ..413 

„           ,,       hhowing  habit  of. .  412 


H. 


Hadeua  brassica; 

Hop,  conmion,  as  a  climber 

Hyacinthus  candicans 

I. 

Implements  foi-  opening  packing- 
cases    . . 
Ivy  oil  the  stems  of  trees     . . 


251 
143 
343 


Jardiniere,  fii-e-place. 


Kales,  ornamental  (4  illustratiou.*;) 
Karatos  humilis         


Label,  new  kind  of  garden 
Lantanas,  hybrid 


445 
31 


Leptospermuni  lauigerum    . .         , .  291 

Leucopogou  Cunninyhami    . .         . ,  289 
Lilies,  Tiger,  in  the  wild  garden  at 

Great  Tew 191 

Longleat 4S5 

,,       margin  of  lake  at  ..         .,  483 

Lygodium  dichotomum                   . .  282 

,,         palmatum 283 

M. 

Slaples,  Japanese        ..         ..         .,  579 

Marigold  Meteor        505 

Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  . .         . .  522 

Menziesias         . .         . .         . .         . .  543 

Milla  longipes 285 

Monkshoods  in  the  wild  garden     . .  5 

Moth,  the  heart  and  dart     . .  93 

,,     the  vapourer 186 


N. 

Narcissus  Ciusii          . ,         . .         . .  581 

Nai'dostachy's  Jatamausi     ..         ..  235 
Nepenthes  Kafflesiana  as  a  basket 

plant 263 

Nets,  fruit         203 

Nympha?a  rubra,  budding  of          . .  41 

„         prolification  of    . ,         . .  41 


Odontoglossum  ciiThosnm  . .         . .  19 

„      Londesboroughianum  502 

,,               showing  habit  of  503 

,,                 pardinum         ..  503 

OMphalodes  Luciliac..          ..         ..  3 

Oncidium  Cnesus        133 

Orchid,  Australian  terrestrial        . .  247 
Oi'chis  purijurea          . .         ..           .113 

Orgyia  autiqua . .          186 


P. 

Pachystoma  Tliompsoni       . .        . .  389 

Packing  box 546 

Pai-k  Place,  view  of 573 

Parnassia  flmbriata    . .         . .         . .  508 

Peach  Prince  of  Wales        . .         . .  5G1 

Pear,  Green  Chisel,  section  of        . .  239 

,,     Souvenir  du  Congrfes  . .         ..  562 

Pentapteiyginm  rugosum    . .         . .  459 

Pine,  weeping  . .         . .         . .         . .  408 

Pinusanacuhuite        408 

Plants,  outlines  of    the    parts    of 

(4  illustrations) 69 

Plum,  C-oe's  Golden  Drop     . .         . .  561 

Plum  tree  Tortrix 339 

Plusia  gamma,  caterpillar  and  egg  518 

Polygonum  cuspidatum        , .         . .  453 

Polystichum  aristatuni  variegatum  79 

Pontederia  azurea      . .         . .         . .  541 

Promeniea  Rolliseoni. .         . .         . .  491 

Pruning  forest  trees 426 

Pyi-enean  Kainondia 507 


R. 

Ranioiidia  pyrcnaica..         . .         . .  507 

Rat-tail  Radish           570 

Rha;tian  Wallflower 257 

Rose  aphis  or  blight 1S7 

Rose,  climbing SH.^i 

„     hips.  Pedigree 46'.) 

,,     wild,  growing   on  a  pollard 

AshatOrchardleigh  Park  9:l 

Roses,  avenue  of         377 

Rush,  zebra-striped  .,         ..         ..  336 

Rutaalbiftura 509 


S. 


Sacchavum  ajgyptiaeam 

. .     323 

Saxifrage,  the  shield-leaved 

. .      143 

Sedum  trifidum 

..     367 

Sydney  Oak,  Penshurst 

..      442 

Siphonophora  tosx    . . 

..      137 

Spikenard  of  the  ancients    . . 

. .      23;> 

Spinea  sorbifolia 

..      217 

Spiitcas,  a  group  of    . . 

.  .      .''i5.'» 

Strawberry,  Chilian   .. 

..        55 

,,           Quatre      Saison, 

m- 

proved 

..       20 

Syrphus  pyrastri 

..     440 

Tephritis  onopordinis           . .         . .  229 
Thalictrum  a<iuilegifolium  ..         ..  528 
Tom  Thumb  Fuchsia                       . .  557 
Transplanting  machine  (three  illus- 
trations)                 120,121 

Tree  measurement     . .         . .         . .  3i>9 

Trees,  Ivy  nn  the  stems  of  . .         ..  431 

,,     i)runing  foiest 426 

,,     summer-kafing  in  spring     . .  4g7 

Tropteolum  tuberosum                    . .  567 

,,                 ,,          tuber  of     ..  566 

Tropical  Fig  tj'ce        515 

V. 

Vaccinium  rui^osum 459 

Vanda  Lowi       364,  355 

Victoria  Kegia 279 

View  in  the  late  Xfr.  Hewittson's 

garden  at  Weybrid^e         . .  12."') 

,,     in  the  park  at  Stowe  . .  443 


W. 
Willow,  twin-rooted  pollarded       . .     ST 


Y. 

Yucca  baccata 517 


Zea  Mays 
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D 1!    KEGEL 


Eduard  Regel  was  born  August  the  13tli,  1815,  at  Gotba,  where  his  fatl.er  held  the  post  of  professor  and  military 
preacher.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  at  the  Grand  Ducal  gardens  at  Gotha, 
attending,  however,  at  the  same  time  special  classes  instituted  for  laujjuages,  mathematics,  and  drawing.  He  acquired 
a  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,  which  was  afterwards  of  grsat  help  to  him  in  many  ways.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  entered  the  botanical  gardens  at  Guttingen,  then  under  Professor  Fischer's  direction.  There  he  was  permitted 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Professors  Schrader  and  Bartliug.  In  11^37  he  went  to  the  botanical  gardens  at  Bonn,  then  under 
Inspector  Sinning,  and  remained  there  till  1839.  Bonn  was  then  an  excellent  school  for  gardenens,  the  cultivation  of  plants 
being  there  carried  on  on  rational  jirinciples.  There  he  studied  the  local  flora,  and  produced,  in  company  witli  Schniitz, 
his  "  Flora  Bonnensis."  In  1839  he  entered  the  botanical  garden  at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  Otto,  and  there  he 
soon  had  occasion  to  develop  his  literary  talents  in  the  "  Gartenzeitung  "  of  Otto  and  I'ietrich.  One  of  his  principal 
contributions  to  that  jieriodical  was  a  long  paper  on  "  Die  Ilauptmomente  der  Gartnerei  durch  Physiologic  begTiindet." 
To  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Prussia,"  he  contributed  his  "Cultivation  and  Description  of  all  the 
Ericas  then  existing  in  German  and  English  gardens,"  a  work  still  valuable,  and  of  which  a  revised  edition  appeared  in 
1843  at  Zurich. 

In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  at  that  time  the  position  of  the  under  gardeners  was  more  independent  tlian  in 
most  places,  every  one  of  them  having  charge  of  a  certain  department,  for  which  he  was  entirely  responsible.  Kegel  took 
to  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  botanical  gardener  at  Zurich,  and  was  instracted  to  re-organise  the 
botanical  garden  there.  In  1843  he  founded  the  "  Schweizerische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Garteubau,"  in  company  with  Professor 
O.  Heer,  and  afterwards  became  sole  conductor  of  that  periodical,  changing  it  in  18.^2  to  his  .still  existing  "  Gartenflora." 
Along  with  Professors  0.  Heer  and  Naegeli,  then  Directors  of  the  Zurich  Botanic  Givrden,  he  founded,  in  18.")2,  the  Swiss 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  president.  He  also  lectured  at  the  University,  and  took,  in  18.0.5,  the 
degree  of  doctor. 

When,  in  185.3,  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at  St,  Petersburgh,  C.  A.  Meyer,  died,  the  leading 
authorities  had  the  good  sense  to  choose  for  that  post  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  good  botanist  and  a  good  gardener,  a 
combination  which  Kegel  possessed  in  a  high  degree  ;  his  "  Gartenflora  "  exemplified  his  .skill  as  a  botanist,  and  the 
fiourisliing  condition  of  the  Zurich  Garden  gave  ample  proofs  that  he  was  a  good  gardener.  During  his  thirteen  and  a 
half  years'  stay  at  Zurich,  he  formed  many  connections  with  foreign  countries,  and  introduced  and  distributed  many  new 
plants  ;  he  also  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  experiments  in  hybridising,  especially  as  regards  the  genus  Gesnera,  the  result 
of  which  he  afterwards  published  in  his  work  "  Plants  and  Plant-life  in  Relation  to  Practical  Gardening."  The  Zurich 
Garden  was  not  endowed  with  large  funds,  but  Kegel — by,  in  a  practical  way,  increasing  and  sending  out  new  plants,  and 
also  by  frequent  exchanges — very  soon  gained  for  it  a  prominent  position  amongst  botanic  gardens.  In  the  same  way  he 
continues  in  his  now  much  more  important  position  to  distribute  liberally  to  European  gardens  the  novelties  which  arrive 
in  great  quantities  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

When  first  he  went  to  St.  Petersburgh  he  observed  many  things  that  needed  changing,  but  during  the  first  few 
years  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  nomination  as  scientific  director,  prevented  from  doing  much,  as  every  efibrt  to  do  anything 
was  dependent  on  the  Administiation.  After  a  time,  however,  he  was  nominated  KoUegienrath  and  Botanicus  Priniarivs 
and,  under  Trantvetter's  Administration,  got  freedom  of  action  ;  and  when  Trantvetter  retired  he  became  Director-General 
of  the  Garden.  By  and  by  he  altered  to  advantage  the  arrangement  of  the  plant  collections,  had  the  houses  rebuilt,  and  most 
of  them  heated  by  hot  water.  As  far  as  was  possible,  he  placed  his  plants  in  groups,  each  representing  a  separate  flora,  such 
as  that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Siberia,  Caucasus,  North  America,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  laid  out  and  embellished  the  park 
adjoining  the  botanic  gardens.  Innumerable  plants,  especially  from  the  Central  Asiatic  dominions,  were  introduced  and 
described  by  him,  and  most  liberally  distributed  to  all  foreign  botanic  gardens  and  nurseries.  He  laid  out  the  Admiralty 
Garden  with  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  improved  that  around  the  statue  of  the  Empress  Catharina.  He  rendered 
also  great  services  to  Russia,  in  advancing,  by  his  writings  and  example,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  and 
founded  for  this  purpose  a  private  pomological  garden,  and  a  garden  for  acclimatising  purposes,  the  importance  of  which 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  they  cover  about  70  hectares  or  about  175  acres.  A  difficult  undertaking 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  Horticultural  Society  in  1858,  but  in  this  he  succeeded,  and  has  been  since  that  time 
its  vice-president.  On  his  recommendation,  that  Society  ventured  to  hold  an  international  exhibition  in  1869,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  brilliant  success. 

As  to  his  literary  works,  he  is  the  author  of  the  "  Flora  of  Siberia,"  "  Turkestan,"  and  the  "  Russian  Dendrology." 
Numerous  contributions  to  periodicals  and  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  also  attest  his  zeal  and  energy  in  this  direction.  He 
is  a  Councillor  of  State,  with  the  title  of  Excellency,  a  rank  which  he  has  won  entirely  by  his  talents,  perseverance,  and 
energy.       He  is  just  and  amiable  in  all  his  dealings  with  others,  and  steadfast  in  his  friendships. 
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GLASS  V.  CANVAS    FOR   TULIP   BEDS. 

With  several  old  florist  friends,  as  witli  myself,  the  thought 
of  blooming  Tulijis  under  glass  instead  of  canvas  is  not  new. 
Years  of  watchful  culture  of  a  favourite  flower  so  exclu- 
sively under  its  owner's  charge  as  a  florist's  flower  is  enable 
us,  among  other  advantages,  to  foreknow  what  more  can  be 
done  for  its  welfare  and  improvement  than  we  have  accom- 
plished yet.  Thus  a  new  step  in  cultivation,  where  the  nature 
of  the  plant  is  our  guide,  need  not  be  dreaded  as  a  false  one. 
The  two  great  enemies  of  the  Tulip  are  wet  and  wind,  and 
though  our  old-fashioned  canvas  apparatus  is  a  protection 
against  these,  yet  we  are  ripe  for  believing  that  there  is  a  more 
effective  and  more  beneficial  shield  in  glass.  Little  as  we 
have  ever  feared  winter  frosts  for  Tulips,  I  did  not  expect 
that  we  should  so  serenely  smile  at  its  iciest  grip  till  after  the 
experience  of  last  winter.  The  Tulips  here  were  planted  early 
in  November  in  their  two  parallel  beds,  each  48  ft.  by  4  ft., 
and  were  perfectly  without  shelter  till  late  in  March.  Before 
the  poor  bulbs  could  root  deeper  than  1  in.  they  were  frozen 
solid,  and  by  degrees  the  soil  beneath  them,  till  the  beds, 
which  are  nearly  1  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  were  hard  as 
rock.  In  this  imprisonment  the  bulbs  remained  for  many 
weeks  with  fibres  unable  to  move  during  tho.se  very  months 
in  which  they  would  naturally  have  been  in  most  active 
growth.  It  was  long  after  the  thaw  set  in  before  they  were 
released,  and  yet  the  foliage,  though  several  weeks  behind 
time,  unfolded  without  one  injured  leaf,  and  in  due  time  the 
buds  rose  up  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  although 
here  and  there  the  petal  tips  of  a  few  sensitive  varieties  such 
as  Kate  Connor,  Friar  Tuck,  and  old  La  Van  Dikken  after- 
wards showed  signs  of  frost-bite.  It  was  marvellous  to  see 
how  n^o  tissue  had  been  disorganised,  nor  cell  of  colouring 
matter  ruptured  in  the  most  delicate  flash  of  pencilled  feather- 


ing ;  hence  the  hardiness  of  the  Tulip  is  set  beyond  dispute, 
at  least  in  situations  not  too  wet.  In  reply  to  a  request  to 
state  what  I  think  of  glass  in  the  place  of  canvas  for  Tulips, 
my  answer  is  that  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  let  them 
dwell  in  tents  again. 

Shelter  from  fierce  sunshine,  beating  rain,  and  tearing  winds 
is  imperative  for  the  tall  florist  Tulip,  with  its  large  broad 
petalled  cup  and  exquisitely  flamed  and  feathered  petals,  but 
the  moment  the  canvas  is  set  over  them  a  gloom  falls  on 
them,  and  that  which  is  a  protection  to  the  flowers  becomes 
an  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  i)lant.  The  diminished  light 
begins  to  draw  the  stalks  and  lias  an  eftect  for  evil  upon  the 
foliage,  so  intimately  connected  not  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bloom,  but  also  with  the  formation  and  calibre  of 
the  next  year's  bulb  which  the  plant  while  above  ground  is 
busily  elaborating  from  the  tiny  germ  first  begotten  within  the 
old  bulb  while  dormant  in  the  preceding  summer.  Canvas, 
indeed,  is  but  a  cumbrous  luxury,  and  to  be  effective  and 
harmless  is  only  for  those  who,  for  their  Tulips'  sake,  could 
watch  the  sunshine,  and  the  shadows,  and  the  passing  thunder- 
storm, and  withdraw  the  shelter  when  there  was  not  danger. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  the  main  of  us  to  be  such  leisure  folk, 
and  to  be  at  hand  in  the  garden  to  trim  our  canvas  to  the 
changeful  weather. 

The  advantages  of  a  glass  protection  are  simply  commensu- 
rate with  every  need  which  our  perplexing  British  climate 
creates.  Glass  is  the  magic  extractor  of  all  that  is  welcome 
in  this  Bitter-sweet.  And  need  I  say  how  great  temptation 
there  may  be  in  this  adaptable  protection  to  seek  change  of 
floral  scene  in  other  florists'  flowers  ;  and  after  the  Tulips 
have  had  their  bright  day,  and  we  have  seen  again  the  pictured 
petals  with  their  inimitable  work  in  white  and  scarlet,  gold 
and  black,  to  follow  up  the  glories  of  the  Tulip  bloom  with 
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the  beauteous  change,  say  of  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Chry- 
santhemum. For  my  own  jiart  I  have  not  yet  reaped  all  tlie 
benefits  of  the  alteration  I  liave  adopted.  Tlie  bloom  has 
been  uninjured  and  in  time  for  the  Royal  National  Show, 
•which  in  this  cold  locality  I  liave  for  years  together  been 
unable  to  catch,  and  only  hoped  for  in  exceptionably  kindly 
springs. 

The  foliage  has  been  good,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
bulbs  that  are  the  harvest  of  it  all,  but  contemplate  the 
gathering  in  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  well  with  them.  Of 
course  Tulip?  .shut  down  under  glass  would  not  thrive.  The 
plant  is  hardy  and  nuist  feel  the  open  air;  but  it  will  occur 
to  Tulip  growers  that  their  favourite  is  all  the  better  suited 
for  this  protection  in  being  naturally  free  from  insect  pests 
that  affect  greenhouse  ]ilants.  I  never  saw  green  fly  upon  a 
Tulip  leaf,  though,  oddly  enough,  a  group  of  vigorous  aphis 
may  be  seen  upon  the  young  sprouts  in  October,  when  the 
stored  bulbs  have  been  kept'  in  quarters  too  confined.  Red 
.spider  cannot  affect  it,  because  all  leaf  growth  is  over  before 
the  heats  of  summer.  No  grub  or  caterpillar  seems  to  care  for 
'Tulip  leaves  or  buds.  Birds  that  will  ruin  our  Carnation 
■and  Polyanthus  buds  touch  not  these.  The  blooms  are  no 
-congenial  haunts  for  earwigs,  though  they  are  prisons  for 
.many  a  bee.  Slugs  of  divers  interesting  varieties  will  glide 
over  the  glaucous  foliage  of  the  Tulip  ;  and,  as  smitten  with 
•a  too  rare  resolve  to  be  honest  for  once,  will  pass  on  without 
a  stolen  taste.  A  last  thought  in  favour  of  protecting  the 
■bloom  with  glass  is  that  it  may  be  made  water-tight,  and  so 
save  the  flowers  from  being  pitted  with  the  ruinous  marks 
that  rain  through  a  rent  in  canvas,  or  even  spray  from  a 
thunder  shower  beating  through  may  create  —  mischances 
which  require,  under  old  systems,  an  extensive  arrangement 
of  hand-glasses  in  readiness  for  valuable  blooms.  Of  course, 
too,  it  is  only  the  south  side  glass  that  requires  a  sunsliade  ; 
the  north  continues  always  open  to  the  clear  day,  and  keeps 
up  a  very  valuable  supply  of  light.  F.   D.   Hoknek. 

Kirldiij  Malzeard,  liipon. 
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ROCK    r.    CARPET   GARDENING. 

"Gloriously  beautiful!"  No  other  expression  is  suitable 
when  we  look  down  from  a  broad  gravelled  terrace  on  a  well- 
kept  and  carefully  arranged  garden  laid  out  in  carpet  bedding. 
And  yet,  why  that  sigh  %  Is  it  not  en(3ugh  to  have  the  eye 
delighted  with  the  bright  tints  and  gay  colouring  blended 
skilfully  together  so  that  the  whole  is  not  too  gaudy,  but 
softened  with  the  exc^uisite  neutral  tone  which  is  allowed  to 
predominate  sufficiently  to  prevent  anything  like  vulgarity  iu 
a  too  striking  contrast  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  look  and  wonder 
over  the  .skill  which  has  adapted  that  intricate  mosaic  of  un- 
ruly plants  so  that  it  presents  to  the  eye  au  even  surface  of 
varied  pattern  and  scrollery  1  No,  it  is  very  beautiful ;  and  we 
sliould  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  style  given  up — as  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  fashion  it  ineritably  will  be 
sooner  or  later — but,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  satisfy;  it  is  un- 
interesting. Yes,  that  is  the  grand  fault ;  you  look  at  it  and 
admire  it,  and  tlien  there  is  nothing  more.  In  the  varied 
lieauties  of  a  lovely  scene  iu  some  Devonshire  combe,  or  on 
5ome  wild  rocky  moorland  there  are  poetry  and  feeling,  and 
the  mind  is  stirred,  and  even  an  individual  flower  may  have 
power  to  excite  in  .some  the  same  sort  of  emotion  which 
Linnajus  felt  as  he  threw  himself  on  bis  knees  and  thanked 
God  for  the  beauty  of  the  wild  Gorse,  but  there  is  no  poetry 
in  the  carpet  garden.  The  artificial  work  of  the  artistic 
cultivator  is  too  manifest  in  the  trim  neatness  of  the  carefully 


wrought  design.  It  is  after  all  lowering  the  dignity  of  flowers 
and  beautiful  leaves  to  treat  them  so.  Nevertheless  let  them 
ha.  We  at  all  evcHts  recommend  our  readers  to  have  in 
addition  a  garden  that  will  interest. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  t  Fir.st,  get  some  stones,  the 
very  largest  you  can  find ;  lieap  them  up  in  as  irregular  a 
fashion  as  possible,  with  plenty  of  earth  between  them,  and 
taking  care  that  they  are  sloj)ed  well  back  and  therefore  are 
not  in  the  least  either  like  a  wall  or  a  building.  Let  the  soil 
consist  largely  of  leaf-mould,  but  have  also  a  i)lace  where 
there  is  some  corner  in  which  you  can  put  peat.  Put  the 
whole  rockery  right  in  the  eye  of  tlie  .sun  ;  there  will  still  lie 
shady  nooks  enough  for  those  few  things  that  like  it.  In  one 
corner  manage  to  plunge  half  a  barrel  (if  you  are  anxioas  to 
do  things  economically,  half  a  petroleum  oil  barrel,  costing 
2s.,  will  do  v,'ell),  fill  it  up  loosely  with  stones,  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  fresh  upland  soil,  and  cover  the  rough  ujiper  surface  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  tlien  pour  water  over  the  whple  tiU  it  is  full 
and  overflowing  ;  this  will  be  a  bog  garden  of  minute  dimen- 
sions certainly,  but  nevertheless  interesting. 

You  are  now  prepared  for  planting..  To  judge  from  the 
answers  which  one  sees  from  time  to  time  in  the  colunm 
headed  "  Correspondence "  in  the  various  gardening  papers, 
tlie  best  thing  u.sually  done  is  to  write  to  some  paper  for  a  list 
of  plants  suitable  for  a  rockerj-,  itc.  Now  we  do  not  admire 
this  pian.  On  the  contrary,  we  recommend  that  nothing 
should  be  put  into  the  rockery  without  having  some  special 
interest  attached  to  it.  This  may  be  either  iu  the  plant  it- 
self or  iu  some  association  connected  with  it.  It  may  be  in 
many  ways  in  the  plant  itself.  Find  out  its  name  and  why  it 
is  so  called  in  Engh.sh  and  in  Latin  ;  the  country  in  which  it 
grows  wild  and  the  sort  of  locality  it  loves  to  haunt ;  the 
botanical  construction  and  its  consequent  relation  to  otlier 
plants  ;  in  fact,  find  out  all  the  plant  lore  about  each  plant 
you  put  into  the  rock  garden,  be  it  little  or  big.  But  the  a.s- 
.sociations  connected  with  it  may  make  the  plant  far  more  in- 
teresting. "  That  beautiful  bit  of  Grass  of  Parnassus,"  you 
may  say  to  yourself,  "  came  from  the  loveliest  of  Swiss 
valleys  near  the  llosenlaui  Bad  "  ;  and  the  wliole  lieautiful 
scene  of  snowy  mountains  and  glaciers  and  rushing  water  and 
Spruce  Fir  will  come  up  again  before  your  eyas,  as  it  does  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  writer  at  this  moment.  You  will  seem  to 
hear  the  echoing  horn  coming  towards  you  with  wild  strains 
of  the  Eatvi  des  Vaches.  "  That  bit  of  Gentian  grew  once  at 
the  Grimsel,  and  I  found  this  little  treasure  of  Saxifrage  near 
the  Handeck  Falls."  Associations  of  that  sort  may  be  in- 
definitely multiplied  in  connection  with  the  rock  garden.  But 
another  interest  still  attaches  to  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
many  flower  before  the  delicate  bediling  plants  leave  their  glass 
shelter. 

And,  again,  there  is  another  interest  in  the  delicate  beauty 
which  many  of  them  possess.  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  delicate  tint  of  lovely  pure  grey,  and  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  which  can  be  cultivated,  and 
it  stood  with  perfect  impunity  the  very  severe  frost  of  last 
winter.  Another  source  of  interest  which  may  commend 
itself  to  some  is  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  well  some  of  tlie 
best  Alpines,  Gentiana  verna,  for  instance,  which  in  itself  keepts 
up  the  interest  in  those  particular  plants  and  makes  a  fine 
specimen  a  source  of  triumph. 

The  rock  garden  may  be  very  small,  and  yet  deeply  interest- 
ing, if  there  is  some  special  association  with  every  plant  in  it. 
We  recommend  that  it  should  not  be  made  too  large  at  (ince, 
but  grow  with  the  plants  whicli  are  procured  to  fill  it ;  for  a 
rockery  without  plants  is  neither  interesting  nor  pretty.  Those 
who  have  not  tried  it  will  find  that  they  have  ■nithin  their 
reach,  even  in  a  small  town  garden,  a  source  of  unfailing 
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interest  wliicli  will  not  flag,  but  grow  and  increase,  as  they 
add  more  and  more  specimens  and  varieties  to  their  rock 
garden.  In  a  small  space  not  more  than  6  ft.  sc^uare  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  a  collection  of  not  less  than  a  hundred 
different  Alpine  plants  and  Ferns.  J.  L.  S. 


OMPHALODES  LUCILI^. 

Of  the  numerous  additions  which  we  liave  had  of  late  years  to  our 
lists  of  hardy  flowers  perhaps  none  have  been  more  universally 
admired  than  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  belongs 
to  the  Borage  family,  which  furnislies  us  with  so  many  beautiful  bor- 
der flowers,  the  m.ajority  of  which  are  at  the  present  time  in 
full  beauty.  Though  its  flowers  lack  tlie  deep  azure  blue  of  its  pretty 
congener,  the  spring-flowering  Omphalodes  (O.  verna),  there  is  some- 
thing in  their  pale  porcelain  blue  tint  which  ciianges  to  a  piukisli 
hue  that  is  quite  unlike  anytliing  which  we  have  amongst  hardy 
flowers,  and  this,  combined  with  its  handsome  glaucous  foliage  .and 
the  graceful  creeping  habit  of  its  slender  branches,  which  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer  montlis  bear  a  copious 
supply  of  blossoms,  has  elevated  it  to  the  raiJi  of  plants  tliat  cul- 


Omphalodcs  Lucilise. 

tivators  like  to  place  in  the  most  select  spots  in  the  rock  garden. 
Its  perfect  hardiness,  too,  much  enhances  its  desirability,  for  it  has 
withstood  the  past  winter  with  impunity,  though  quite  unprotected. 
It  succeeds  well  when  planted  in  a  border  or  on  a  rockery,  wliere  its 
branches  liang  over  the  ledges,  but  the  place  must  be  thoroughly 
drained,  for  though  it  requires  abundant  waterings  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  it  is  very  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  at  tlie  roots  or 
about  the  crowns.  Slugs,  unhappily,  are  particularly  fond  of  its 
foliage  ;  therefore  the  plants  should  be  guarded  .against  their  attacks, 
and  for  tliis  purjjose  strips  of  perforated  zinc  .about  3  in.  wide,  and 
bent  so  as  to  form  a  ring  round  the  plant,  will  be  found  to  be  as 
effectual  as  any  plan  that  can  be  adopted.  It  m.ay  be  readily  pro- 
pagated by  di\-ision  or  by  seeds,  which  in  some  seasons  it  develops 
freely.  It  is  very  successfully  gi-own  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  nursery  at 
Warminster.  \V.  G. 

MIXED    FLOWER    GAEDENING. 

The  present  melancholy  condition  of  the  flower  beds  in  the  Regent's 
Park  forms  a  strong  argument  against  pinning  one's  faith  exclusively 
to  the  modem  custom  of  bedding  out  to  the  neglect  of  the  old- 
fashioned  and  more  natural  system  of  cultivating  hardy  annuals  and 
perenmals.  Owing  to  tlie  long  winter  through  which  we  have 
pa-ssed,  the  usual  bedding  out  operations  could  not  be  performed 
until  the  season  had  far  advanced,  and  the  consequence  is  that  these 
beautifully-laid  out  flower  beds,  the  plants  in  which  generally  make 
such  a  brave  show  about  this  time  of   year,  present  a  pitifully 


stunted  and  mcagi'e  appearance,  and  tli.at,  too,  when  so  many  gar- 
dens, situated  in  less  favourable  positions,  but  planted  witli  both  old 
and  new-fashioned  h<ardy  annuals  and  jjerennials,  have  been  for 
some  time  past  glowing  m.asses  of  vigorous  life  .and  brilliant  colour. 
Bedding-out  plants  most  undoubtedly  have  a  special  beauty  of  their 
own,  but  the  miserable,  half-starved  subjects  in  the  Regent's  Park 
ought  to  teach  cultivators  that,  in  exceptional  ye.ars  like  the  present, 
we  must  not  rely  on  them  solely  tor  a  spring  and  summer  display. 
A  good  selection  of  hardy  annuals  and  perenni.als  scattered  about 
these  beds  would  now  have  worthily  replaced  the  sickly  Pelargo- 
niums, Echeverias,  and  Pyrcthrums  with  which  these  borders  are 
planted  and  have  prevented  them  from  bringing  such  discredit  on 
the  bedding-out  system,  which,  after  making  .all  allowances,  cer- 
tainly has  its  merits  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  s.aid  against  it.  It 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  turn  from  the  art  of  Regent's 
Park  to  the  nature  of  Hampstead  Heath.  I  have  been  familiar  with 
every  nook  and  corner  of  tliis  grand  wild  g.arden  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  for  five-and-twenty  ye.ars,  but'l  have  never  seen  such 
wealth  of  leaf  and  flower  as  it  presents  this  summer.  This  m.ay  her 
ascribed  to  two  causes — the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  whole- 
some check  put  upon  the  destructive  habits  of  the  sjindboy  and 
the  destructive  Cockney  by  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bo.ard  of  Works.  These  are  no  longer  allowed  to  work  theii 
wicked  will  on  one  of  the  fairest  spots  about  London  by  converting 
Gr.ass-clad  hillocks  into  sand-flats,  or  by  ruthlessly  burning  or- 
uprooting  Furze,  Broom,  and  Fern.  Dame  N.ature  has  once  more 
resumed  her  sway  over  this  charming  spot,  and  the  whilom  sterile 
plain  on  the  west  of  the  road  le.ading  to  the  ".Spaniards"  is  slowly 
becoming  covered  with  verdure.  The  golden-Mossomed  Broom  i's 
making  a  most  gorgeous  show,  .and  the  duller  glow  of  the  Furze  is 
following  closely  in  its  footsteps.  As  a  true  wild  g.arden  harmony  in 
green  and  gold  of  many  tones,  blended  witli  patches  of  blue  Veronica 
and  Polygala,  white  Galium,  .and  ruddy-flowered  .Sorrel,  with  gleams 
of  ochreous  soil  showing  here  and  there  amongst  the  gi-een  turf  and 
tawny-tipped  Bracken,  Hampstead  He.ath  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
June  afl'ords  the  beauty-loving  eye  a  display  of  colour  which  the 
highest  art  may  emulate,  but  can  never  equal.  C.  W.  Qui.nv 


BOTES  AM)  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLOWER  GAEDEF.. 

"Wintering  Gladioli  Out-of-doors.— What  Mr.  Divers - 
states  (Vol.  XV.,  p.  493)  respecting  the  strength  of  his  Gladioli  that 
had  been  left  out  during  the  winter  bears  out  what  I  asserted  some 
time  back  concerning  not  only  Gladioli,  but  similar  plants,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  Gladioli  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  unnatur.al  process  of  drying  and 
storing,  thiit  the  majority  of  them  would  be  .all  the  better  for  being 
allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  planting,  however,  in  soils 
that  are  inclined  to  be  stift'  and  wet,  it  is  necessary  to  make  proper - 
preparation  for  them  by  afl'ording  a  little  drainage  underneath,  which 
may  be  done  by  making  use  of  any  refuse  material  at  h.and,  sucli  afr- 
finely-broken  bricks  or  cinders,  these  should  be  jihaced  low  down  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  have  plenty  of  depth  in  which  to  grow  ; 
.and  in  filling  up  the  holes  it  is  alwa>s  advisable  to  work  in  with  the 
soil  plenty  of  grit,  such  as  the  scrapings  of  roads  or  some  sharp,  clean 
sand,  either  of  which  will  keep  the  bulbs  clean  and  prevent  them 
from  rotting.  Thus  treated,  most  kinds  will  stand  almost  .any 
weather,  for  if  they  are  tolerably  dry  and  comfort.able,  frost  has  but 
little  effect  on  them  ;  but,  in  order  to  render  matters  safe,  it  is  easy 
to  cover  each  p.atch  when  the  borders  are  cleared  in  tlie  autumn  with 
a  handful  or  two  of  C!ocoa-nut  fibre.  This  forms  an  eflScient  protec- 
tion and  IS  not  unsightly  at  any  time,  nor  liable  to  be  scattered  or 
blown  awiiy  by  winds  in  the  w.ay  in  wliich  any  lighter  m.aterials. 
would  be.  There  is  one  thing  th.at  should  he  borne  in  mind  when. 
pUantmg  Gladioli  or  other  bulbs  of  a  like  cliaracter  intended  to  be 
left  out  during  the  winter,  .and  that  is,  to  pLant  them  deeper  than  is 
usually  done,  the  tendency  being  rather  to  raise  themselves  than  get 
lower.  If  those  having  Gladioli  will  try  a  portion  of  their  phaiits  in 
the  gTound  where  they  gi-ow,  and  compare  them  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  with  others  that  have  been  lifted,  they  will  soon  see  how 
superior  the  former  .are  to  those  lifted,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  we  consider  liow  much  the  stored  bulbs  lose  in  weight 
from  shrivelling,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  kept  a  little  late  in 
the  spring. — S.   D. 

Seedling  Petunias.— These  are  extremely  useful  both  for 
flo-n-er  garden  and  conservatory  decoration  in  summer,  and  bchig  so 
easily  raised  are  well  adapted  for  amateurs  whose  amount  of  glass  is 
generally  limited.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  he.at  in  Febiai,ary, 
and  the  young  plants,  if  pricked  off  into  boxes,  will  acquire  a  good 
size  by  May  for  furnishing  flower  beds.  A  few,  too,  of  the  striped 
and  double  kinds,  if  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  will  make  useful 
specimens  for  the  conservatory  by  midsummer.     Petunias  liave  beea 
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lo  carefully  Uyhriilisu.l  and  sclecteil  (luring  the  last  few  years  that 
the  pnxCuce  from  sou.l  may  now  be  relitil  ou  to  yielil  really  fine, 
well-marked  llower.s.  Wa  have  some  belonging  to  tlie  granilifiora  or 
large-flowered  section  now  flowering,  the  produce  of  seed  sown  this 
•pring,  and  the  blossoms  are  exceedingly  attractive,  being  large  in 
size,  richly  marked,  and  fringed  at  the  edge.  A  few  st.akes  to  sup- 
port the  side  gi'owths  is  all  the  training  tliey  require,  and  a  rich 
light  compost,  consisting  of  loam,  rotten  maniwc,  leaf-mould,  and 
i-anJ,  suits  them  admirably.  They  should  be  :arcfully  watered  after 
being  fresh  potted,  as  if  the  soil  gets  sodden  they  are  liable  to  rot 
off  at  the  base  ;  but  when  well  rooted  tliey  can  scarcely  l)e  over- 
watered,  anil  when  in  bloom  weak  liquid  manure  will  assist  gi'catly 
in  prolonging  the  display.  Under  good  cultivation  tliey  are  seldom 
much  aflected  by  insect  pests,  but  \i  green  fly  attacks  them  fumiga- 
tion with  Tobacco  smoke  is  tlie  safest  remedy,  as  the  leaves,  being 
downy,  .ai-e  liable  to  receive  injury  from  dipping  in  solutions  strong 
enough  to  destroy  insect  life. — .J.  (tRoom,  Linton. 

Monkshoods  in  t^e  Wild  Garden.— .\mongst  tall  and 
vigorous  herbaceous  plants  few  are  more  suitalde  for  wild  and 
semi-wild  places  than  Monkshoods.  Tliey  are  hardy  and  robust 
gnough  to  grow  anyn-here  in  shady  or  half-shady  places.  Their  tall 
spike.-*,  loaded  with  blue  flowers,  are  very  beautiful,  as  we  can  say 
from  having  seen  them  naturalised  in  shrubberies,  where  a  few  tufts 
were  tiirown  out  by  accident  amongst  the  soil  in  the  autumn,  and 
as  they  ai-e  rather  short-lived  in  Ijloom  and  stiflf  plants,  not  (piite  so 
manageable  as  Delphiniums  in  the  nii.xed  border,  they  seem  par- 
ticularly well  fitted  for  the  wild  garden.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  the  common  Aconite  in  a  Somersetshire  valley  in  company 
■with  the  Butterbur  and  the  Hemlock.  In  such  a  place  its  beauty  is 
Tery  striking.  As  miiiy  of  our  readers  know,  some  of  the  Aconites 
»re  very  poisonous,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many  people  will  not 
allow  them  a  place  in  their  gardens  for  this  reason  alone  ;  places 
outside  the  gaiden  seem  best  for  them.  The  larger  rich  blue  Icinds 
and  the  blue  and  white  one  are  very  beautiful  grown  in  deep  soils, 
ill  which  they  attain  a  great  height. 

Eritrichiuni  nanum. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
i  have  two  plants  of  Eritrichiuni  nanuni,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  established  on  my  rockwork  without  costing  £100  (p.  402). 
It  is  ti-ue  that  I  have  not  had  them  for  a  very  long  time,  but  they 
have  both  blossomed  with  me,  and  they  have  at  least  doubled  in 
size  since  they  were  sent  to  me.  Notwo  iJauts  inthe  garden  look  mora 
happy  and  completely  at  home  than  these  two  specimeiisof  Eritrichiuni 
seeai  to  be.  1  shall  be  much  surprised  and  disappointed  if  they  do 
not  hold  on  well  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  great  thin»  is  to  cover 
their  heads  with  a  large  piece  of  glass  in  the  winter,  while  the  sides 
ire  left  quite  open.  I  owe  more  success  in  keeping  Alpine  plants 
to  this  recomiiienjation  of  your  correspondent  "  W."  than  anything 
else.  It  is  simply  invaluable,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  Alpine  (I  have 
aot  yot  tried  Bog  plants)  which  cannot  be  grown  here  by  its  aid. — 
H.  EwB.*.XK,  St.  John's,  Byde. 

Pulmonaria  saccharata  grandiflora.— In  the  foliage 
al  this  large  red-flowered  Pulmonaria,  as  produced  by  the  plants  as 
aoon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  may  be  found  the  characteristics  of  a  hardy 
plaat  most  attractive  for  summer  bedding  purposes.  The  growth 
isarely  exceeds  8  in.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  long,  somewhat  lan- 
ceolate, with  a  rich  green  ground  .and  densely  marked  with  white 
Wotclias,  thus  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  foliage  of  a  Dief- 
5enbacliia  as  respects  markings.  Strong  plants  of  it  will  by  the 
autumn  cover  a  diameter  of  18  in.,  and  the  foliage  will  keep  fresh  .and 
«learly  mai-ked  all  through  the  winter.  It  would  be  specially  valu- 
able as  an  edging  or  carpet  plant  to  a  bed  of  C'annas,  but  it  would 
be  handsome  and  effective  howsoever  employed.— A.  D. 

Seedling  Delphiniums.— One  of  the  finest  displays  levers.aw 
is  now  being  furnished  by  a  bed  of  these  24  ft.  long  and  .5  ft.  wide. 
Unfortunately  it  is  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  in  anything  but  a 
prominent  position.  The  seeds  were  sown  last  spring  and  the  young 
plants  [larted  and  set  out  about  1  ft.  apart  in  September  ;  in  winter 
Ihey  were  heavily  mulched.  The  growth  this  season  has  been  truly 
marvellous  :  some  are  now  G  ft.  high.  They  vary  in  colour,  size,  and 
aompactuess  of  bloom,  but  as  yet  not  a  flower-stalk  has  developed 
itself  which  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  discard,  while  many  spikes 
of  bloom  are  truly  m.agnificent  and  equal  to  any  named  varieties  I 
ever  saw.  The  seed  was  all  home  saved  and  gathered  from  the  best 
sorts  only.  After  this  experience  I  shall  never  think  it  necessary  to 
purcliase  any  more  named  kinds. — H.  M.,  Bromsijrove. 

Bougainvilleas  at  Monaco. — .\t  the  Villa  Walewski, 
Monaco,  there  is  a  wall  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  facing  south,  and 
«!rteudiiig  by  the  siile  of  the  approach  from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the 
hsuse.  This  wall  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  April  last  was  covered 
Iroiu  end  to  end  with  the  lilooms  of  Bougainvillea  spcctabilis,  B.  glabra, 
•n<i  a  light  sairlet  variety  (the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know) :  of  these 
ipcctabilis  occupied  most  space,  and  was,  at  least  to  my  thinking,  by 


far  the  moit  beautiful,  the  colour  when  grown  in  the  open  air  being 
darker  and  richer  than  th.at  of  those  seen  at  home  under  glass.  The 
dazzling  effect  of  this  w.all  was  very  striking,  my  attention  being 
drawn  to  it  from  its  appear.ince  at  a  considerable  distance  off.  Bougain- 
villeas  at  Cannes  were  almost  killed  by  the  severe  winter,  and  scarcely 
showed  any  flowers. — .J.  H.  W.  T. 

Sambucus   laciniata   variegata.— This  beautiful  variety 

of  the  I'arsley-leaved  Elder  looks  strikingly  handsome  on  Grass,  its 
beautifully  variegated  and  deeply  serrated  leaves  being  very  distinct. 
We  have  a  bush  of  it  with  shoots  quite  green,  others  very  evenly 
variegated,  and  others  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  resembling  that  of  the 
(Jolden  Feather  Pyrethrnm.  It  is  extremely  useful  for  decorative 
purposes,  as  its  lace-like  foliage  forms  an  agreeable  garnishing  for 
cut  flowers  or  for  table  decoration. — J.  Groom. 


ROSES, 


THE    CULTURE    OF    ROSES.* 

Situation. — A  place  apart  from  other  flowers  should  be  assigned 
to  them,  if  possible,  sheltered  from  high  winds,  hut  open  and  not 
surrounded  by  trees,  as  closeness  is  very  apt  to  generate  miklew  ; 
where  they  cannot  have  a  place  to  themselves,  any  part  of  the  garden 
best  fulfilling  these  conditions  will  answer. 

Soil. — A  most  important  item  in  their  successful  culture.  That 
in  which  they  especially  delight  is  a  rich  unctious  loam,  that  feels 
greasy  when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  Where  this  is  not  to  be 
had  the  soil  must  be  improved  ;  if  light,  by  the  addition  of  loam, 
or  even  clay,  well  worked  in  ;  where  heavy,  good  drainage  and  the 
addition  of  coal  ashes  in  small  quantities  will  help  it,  but  in  such 
places  draining  is  most  important. 

Stocks. — For  standards  (which  are  generally  a  mistake  for  non- 
exhibitors),  the  Dog  Brier  is  the  stock  ;  dwarfs  may  be  either  (1)  on 
their  own  roots,  (2)  on  the  Manetti,  ('A)  on  the  seedling  Brier,  (4)  on 
Brier  cuttings.  The  first  are  a  much  longer  time  in  making  plants, 
and  only  some  ds  well ;  2,  a  very  suitable  siock  for  all  soils,  but  apt 
to  be  too  vigorous  for  weakly  growers,  and  of  late  3  has  taken  its 
place  to  a  large  extent,  suits  many  varieties  better,  makes  very  strong 
roots,  and  does  not  throw  up  suckers  ;  4  is  very  nearly  similar,  and 
generally  suitable  for  all  soils.  For  Teas  and  Noisettes  either  3  or  4 
are  unquestionably  the  best. 

Planting. — November  is  the  best  month,  but  it  may  be  done  any 
time  when  the  gi-ound  is  in  good  order  during  the  winter  months. 
In  planting  budded  plants  place  the  point  of  junction  beneath  the 
soil,  as  tlie  Rose  will  then  make  roots  and  the  plant  has  a  double 
chance.  Mix  some  loam  and  well-rotted  manure  together,  open  a 
good-sized  hole,  and  fill  it  with  the  fresh  soil ;  plant  firmly.  Tea 
Roses  should  be  protected  by  Fern  loosely  scattered  among  them. 
Shorten  any  very  long  shoots,  and,  if  exposed  to  ^vinds,  secure  the 
plants  by  short  stakes. 

Manuring. — Roses  are  strong  feeders,  and  will  take  almost  any 
amount  of  manure  ;  pig  manure  is  the  best,  except  in  hot  soils,  when 
cow  manure  is  preferalile  ;  stable  manure  is  generally  available  and 
good.  Exhibitors  generally  apply  a  top-dressing  in  spring,  but  it 
does  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  beds  ;  a  good  top-dressing 
may  be  laid  on  the  beds  in  autumn,  and  be  dug  in  in  the  spring. 

"VVatering. — When  coming  into  bloom,  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
give  a  good  drenching  twice  or  three  times  a  week  ;  continue  after 
blooming  to  prevent  mildew.  If  greater  size  be  required,  Uquid 
manure  may  be  used.     Syringe  daily  for  green  fly. 

Pruning. — This  may  be  done  any  time  after  the  beginning  of 
March,  according  to  the  season.  Cut  out  all  wood  over  two  years 
old  and  all  weakly  shoots.  Weak-gi-ov\ing  kinds  should  be  pruned 
hard,  i.e.,  down  to  three  or  four  eyes  ;  stronger-growing  kinds  may- 
be left  longer.  Cut  to  an  eye  that  points  outwards,  so  as  to  keep 
the  inside  of  the  plant  open.  Teas  and  Noisettes  require  less  cut- 
ting back  ;  the  tips  should  be  shortened  and  the  weak  shoots  cut  out, 
and  they  should  not  be  pruned  until  May.  Use  a  good  pruning  knife 
in  preference  to  a  secateur,  as  it  cuts  cleaner,  and  does  not  bruise 
the  wood. 


"White-floAyered  Anemone  palmata.— This  pretty  addi- 
tion to  early  summer-flowering  kinds  of  Anemones  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  original  species,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
the  pure  white  colour  of  its  flowers.  We  hope  soon  to  see  it  in 
general  cultivation,  though  at  present  it  appears  somewhat  scarce. 
It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

*  "  Brief  Hint3  on  the  Culture  of  Roses,"  issuei  by  the  Kational  Ko3e 
Society. 
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THE  PLOUGH  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Probably  the  ilay  is  not  far  distant  when  all  large  vegetable  gar- 
dens in  this  country  will  be  cultivated  by  the  plough  to  a  gieat 
extent,  and  spade  labour,  except  for  a  few  special  subjects,  will  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  The  use  of  the  plough  within  the  garden 
walls  has  been  suggested  pretty  often  within  late  years,  but  the 
sug£;estion  has  not  been  as  yet  received  with  much  favour.  One  cliief 
reason  of  this  is  that  our  kitchen  gardens  are  at  present  so  planned 
and  arranged  that  the  plough  could  not  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
The  system  of  dividing  tlie  ground  enclosed  into  small  plots  or 
quarters  devoted  to  both  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  renders  the  use 
of  the  plough  all  but  impracticable.  Before  it  can  be  introduced  suc- 
cessfully we  nmst  remodel  our  vegetable  gardens,  and  there  is  no 
vabd  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done,  when  new  ones  are  foimed 
or  old  ones  have  to  be  altered.  Plough  culture  would  also  entail 
larger  gardens,  for  the  close  cropping  system  coidd  not  so  well  be  fol- 
lowed ;  but  that  would  matter  but  little,  for  the  extra  ground 
required  would  be  cheaper  than  tlie  extra  labour  incurred  in  spade 
culture.  First  of  all,  it  wouhl  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  the  kitchen  garden  nnist  be  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  vegetable 
ground.  The  proprietor  must  come  to  regard  it  in  the  same  light  as 
one  of  his  Wheat  or  Turnip  fields, 
and  nothing  more  ;  and  now  with  our 
spring,  summer,  and  wild  gardens  this 
is  not  too  much  to  expect.  Gardeners 
would  undoubtedly  welcome  the 
change,  for  the  plough  would  save 
them  much  labour  and  anxiety. 

The  present  system  of  cropping 
kitchen  gardens  is  the  cause  of  much 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  For  ex- 
ample, all  main  crops  like  Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbages,  &c.,  have  mostly  to  be  sown 
and  aftenvards  transplanted,  because 
perhaps  at  the  time  the  quartere  are 
not  vacant  to  receive  them,  or  that  the 
time  cannot  be  afforded  to  dig  and  sow 
the  ground  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain  ;  but  it  would  be  better  for  all 
such  subjects  if  they  could  be  thus 
treated.  Every  gardener  knows  that 
all  the  Brassica  tribe  produce  the  best 
crops  when  the  plants  are  sown  where 
they  are  to  grow,  and  tliat  transplant- 
ing in  most  instances  is  attended  with 
a  check  to  growth  if  not  worse  evils, 
and  buttoning  in  Cauliflower,  which  is 
the  bugbear  of  the  Cauliflower  grower, 
would  be  unheard  of  almost  if  trans- 
planting could  be  abolished.  Then 
the  practice  of  sowing  in  beds  and 
dividing  every  crop  ofl'  from  its  neigh- 
bours entails  an  infinite  amount  of 
trouble,  and  is  productive  of  weeds 
and  filth  ;  it  is  all  ground  that  has  to 
be  kept  clear  to  no  particular  purpose, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  small 
plots  or  cjuarters.     The  more  plots  the 

greater  the  extent  of  useless  margnns,  walks,  alleys,  and  walk  edgnngs, 
that  have  to  be  looked  after.  Reckoned  up,  it  is  simply  astounding 
the  extent  of  walks  in  some  private  kitchen  gardens — gardens  which 
the  proprietors  hardly  look  round  once  a  year  or  more.  The  cost  of 
producing  kitchen  vegetables  and  other  crops  for  the  Iiouse  really 
does  not  represent  more  than  a  portion,  and  that  the  least,  pro- 
bably, of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  greater  part  of  the  labour 
expense  being  incuired  in  keeping  and  dressing  walks  and  borders 
and  vacant  ground.  Hence,  too,  it  is  that  private  gardens  have  got 
the  name  of  being  unremnnerative  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vege- 
tables, if  measured  by  their  actual  cost  of  production,  and  not  saddled 
with  the  extra  expenses  incurred  for  otlier  purposes,  are  produced 
cheaper,  as  a  rule,  in  private  gardens  than  anywhere  else.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  plan  of  our  kitchen  gardens,  which  entail  a  certain  degree 
of  good  order  and  dressiness,  irrespective  of  the  necessities  of  vege- 
table culture.  A  garden  laid  out  with  trim  walks  and  miles  of  Box 
and  other  edgings  and  fruit  trees  and  flower  borders  looks  simply 
disgTaceful  if  not  kept  tolerably  well  up  to  the  mark  at  all  points  ; 
but  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  such  keeping  and  no  one  expects 
it,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  wrong.  Those  who  wish  their  kitchen 
gardens  kept  up  in  flower  garden  style  have  a  perfect  right  to  have 
their  wishes  gratified,  of  course,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nine-tenths 
of  our  large  private  kitchen  gardens  are  a  shame  to  be  seen.  Ill-kept 
walks,  worse-kept  edgings,   and  untidy  borders  are  a  satire  on  the 
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style.     Not  long  ago  a  certain  horticultural  society  in  the  north  took 
up  the  subject  of  kitchen  gardens  and  offered  a  prize  for  tlie  best 
plan,  but  nothing  in  the  least  original  or  better  came  of  it,  and  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  designs  tliat  were  clearly  faitliful  copies  of  the 
old  style,  and  tlicse  same  plans  were  afterwards  published  by  a  contem- 
porary as  commendable.     If  the  plough  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
garden,  therefore  this  state  of  things  will  have  to  be  altered.    What 
a  gentleman   will  neeil  for  a  garden  in  which  to  grow  the  wliole  oi 
the  main  crops  will  be  a  piece  of  good  ground  from  3  acres  to  6  acres 
in  extent,  according  to  the  supply  expected,   and   sheltered  on  the 
north-east  and  west  sides  by  a  belt  of  trees,   and  fenced  to  exclude 
game,  unless  he  wislies  to  have  it  walled  round.     This  piece  should 
consist  of  one  quarter  intact,   and  at  the  most  it  need  only  have  a 
boundary     road    running    round     the    outer     skirts   of     it.      One 
portion  of  the  ground  might  be  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  small 
bush  fruit  (all  fruit  trees  like  Aj)])les  and  Pears  bting  confined  to  aa 
orchard),  and  the  bushes  should  be  planted  in  straight  lines  right 
across  the  quarter.     The  remainder  of  the  ground  would,  of  course, 
lie  reserved  for  vegetables,  and  here  all  the  Brassica  tribe  (including 
Turnips),  Spinacli,  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Beet,  Parsnips,  Onions,  and 
I'otatoes,  &c.,  could  l>e  sown  or  planted  by  the  plough  or  seed  drill 
in  sections  without  a  break  or  alley  anywhere.     The  small  French 
farmers,   some  of  whom  have  only  a 
little  piece  of  ground  not  so  large  affi 
some  English  kitchen  gardens,  follow 
this  plan  successfully,  as  m.xy  be  seeu 
by  any  one  travelling  on  tlie  railways 
in   France.      Of    course    early    crops 
could  be  grown  on  warm  borders  as. 
at    present,    but   these    form    but   a 
fractional  portion  of   tlie  crops   of  a 
kitchen   garden.       Such  a   garden  as 
we  have  described  would,  we  sul^mit, 
look  much  better  and  lie  much  more 
easily  managed   than  one  laid  out  on 
the  usual  complicated  plan.    We  shaD 
probably   be  met   with  the  assertion' 
that  ground  worked   by   tlie   plough 
would  not  be  deep  enough  for  many 
kitchen  garden  crops  ;  but  the  objec- 
tion will  barely  hold  good.     No  doubt 
a  deep   soil   is   beneficial,    and   there 
need  be  no  difficulty  about  trencliing 
the     gi'ound     deeply    in     forming    a. 
kitchen  garden,   but  the   farmer  has 
proved  conclusively  that  as  good  root 
crops  almost  can  be  produced  in  the 
field  as  in  the  garden  by  intelligent 
culture,  and  that,   too,   where  the  soiJ 
is  not  very  deep.    One  has  only  to  point 
to   the   monstrous   Mangolds,    Beets, 
grand    Potato,    Turnip,    Carrot,    and 
Cabbage    crops    that    are   constantly 
raised  as  field  crops  in  proof  of  this. 
It   should   be   borne    in   mind,    how- 
ever, tliat   very   large  vegetables  are 
not    always    the    best     for     kitchen 
use,    nor    preferred.       On    the    con- 
trary,    moderate-sized     samples     are 
always    preferred    by    cooks  ;     and, 
so   far   as   this   applies,    the   produce   of    tlie   farm   just    snits    his 
wants   as  well   as  that   of  the   garden.      Another   point   connected 
with    kitchen  gardens  that  it  is  needful  to  mention  is  the   situa- 
tion  of  the  forcing  and  plant  houses,  which  are  generally  pilaced 
in  tlie  kitclien  garden,  no  matter  how  far  tliese  may  be  from  the 
mansion,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  mile,  entailing  a  long  journey  on 
tlie  part  of  the  proprietor  or  his  friends  when  they  wish   to  see  the 
hotliouses.     .Some  portion  of  tlie  forcing  houses  are  best  placed  in  or 
near  the  vegetable  garden,   but  plant   houses.   Vineries,   and  Peach 
houses,  &c.,  might  advantageously  occupy  a  more  ornamental  posi- 
tion in  or  near  tlie  pleasure  grounds,  and  not  too  far  from  the  house. 
They  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  vegetable  field  win  re  the  plough 
is  used,  at  least,  and  their  absence  will  leave  that  department  free 
to  be  treated  for  its  own  special  purpose.     We  believe  the  plough  is 
employed  in  several  market  gardens  about  London,  and  it  only  need* 
an  example  setting  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  it  in  private  gar- 
dens.    Those  who  from  any  cause  find  their  kitchen  garden  too  ex- 
pensive to  keep  up  in  the  old  semi-ornamental   style,   and  yet  wish 
to  save  it  from  becoming  a  half  waste  jjiece  of    gTOund,   would  do 
>\ell  to  eradicate  the  unkempt  walks  and  borders  and  turn  the  plough 
into  it.     A  kitchen  garden  should  at  least  be  as  cleanly  and  well 
cultivated  as  a  farm,  which  is  cropped  at  considerably  less  cost,  and 
where  this  cannot  be  do  re  something  is  wrong  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  hundreds  of  gentlemen's  gardens  are  in  this  plight.  C. 
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NOTES  or  THE  WEEK, 


Allium  pedemontanutn.— Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sons,  o 
York,  have  sent  us  a  reniarkalily  fine  example  of  this  bulbous  plant' 
which  is  witliout  doubt  tlu;  finest  of  all  tlie  Alliums  in  cultivation. 
It  grows  about  1  ft.  hif,'h,  and  has  decji  gi'een  grassy  folia{,'e  produced 
in  tufts,  from  whieli  arise  .slender  Hower-stenis,  terniin.ated  by  a 
drooping  umljel  of  liell-like  blossoms  of  a  dee])  mauve  tint,  and 
■H'Uicli  last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
limestone  mouatains  of  the  south-east  of  France  and  north-west  of 
Italy. 

Cycads  at  Kew. — Tlie  rich  collection  of  these  handsome 
■jjlants  in  the  I'alm  liouse  is  now  well  vvortliy  of  a  visit,  as  the  ma- 
jority are  developing  new  crowns  of  leaves.  Dion  edule,  of  whicli 
there  are  some  gi'and  examples,  is  particularly  fine  tliis  season,  a  re- 
mark wliich  also  apjilies  to  the  majestic  heads  of  the  less  rare 
Enceplialartos  Altensteini,  E.  C'after,  and  its  variety  senii-dentatus, 
which  is  producing  several  cones.  The  glaucous  foliage  of  E.  hon-i- 
'<lus  and  E.  Lehmanni  contrasts  finely  with  -the  deep  green  leaves  of 
Cycas  revoluta  .and  C.  circinalis,  which  are  .'dso  unusually  attractive. 
The  new  E.  Friderici  Ouilielmi  is  a  highly  ornamental  species  ;  tlie 
long  comb-like  leaves,  being  of  a  slightly  glaucous  hue,  have  a  fine 
effect.  A  nearly  allied  kind,  if  not  identical,  is  E.  mexicanus,  which 
is  also  named  in  some  collections  E.  Williamsi.  The  JIacrozami.as 
from  Queensland,  and  the  Ceratozamias  from  Mexio  i,  too,  are  very 
elegant,  and  though  not  specially  noteworthy,  are  at  present  highly 
interesting. 

Double-flowered  Potentillas.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Stevens'  garden  at  Byileet  some  examples  of  these  showy  hardy 
plants,  which  arc  finer  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  them.  Some 
of  them  measure  fully  2  in.  in  diameter.  Tliey  vary  in  colour  from 
a  deep  rich  crimson  to  a  clear  yellow,  and  in  some  flowers  ):)Otli 
colours  ai'e  combined.  Tliey  seem  to  be  crosses  between  P.  atro- 
sanguinca  and  1*.  insignis,  both  Himalayan  species  witli  wrinkled, 
trifoliate  leaves,  which  are  cohered  witli  silvery  down  oai  the  under 
surfaces. 

Ne-w  Variety  of  Iris  Douglasi.— A  distinct  and  well- 
marked  form  of  this  line  Californian  Iris  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew 
collection.  Its  foliage  is  more  erect  than  that  of  the  type,  without 
the  conspicuous  riljs  on  the  surfaces  and  the  reddish  tinge  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  creamy-wliite,  delicately 
pencilled  with  mauve,  and  liave  a  bloth  of  orange  colour  on  the 
claws.  Tliis  variety  was  collected  at  Santa  Cruz,  California,  and 
though  not  so  .showy  as  many  kinds  is  well  worth  including  in  every 
collection  of  Irises. 

Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia. — We  met  with  a  good  speci- 
men of  this  handsome  JMexican  plant  at  Oakfiekl  tlie  other  day.  It 
is  an  erect-growing  perennial  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  glaucous 
leaves,  \vhich,  as  its  specific  name  implies,  resendjle  those  of  some 
of  the  Fumitories.  Its  flowers  are  large  and  shovt-y,  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  and  in  form  resemljle  those  of  tlie  well-known  Eschseholtzia 
•californica,  Init  superior  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  continue  in  perfec- 
tion for  a  considerably  longer  period. 

Cypripedium  irapeanum.— A  considerable  number  of  tliis 
rare  Mexican  Orchid  was  oflered  for  sale  at  Stevens'  this  week,  and 
as  it  seems  it  can  now  be  imported  successfully,  we  hope  to  see  it 
more  widely  cultivated,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  gi-eenhouse 
Lady's  Slippers.  The  flowers,  which  are  showy,  have  an  unusually 
large,  bright  yellow,  jjoucli-like  lip,  and  as  many  as  seven  blossoms 
are  produced  on  each  stem.  Some  of  our  niostskilfiil  cultivators  are,  we 
find,  now  turning  their  attention  to  this  interesting  class  of  Orchids. 

Calliandra  teregeminata.— Tliis  is  now  one  of  the  most 
attractive  jilants  in  tlie  Palin-house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  West  Indian 
shrub  about  0  ft.  high,  with  a  flattish  head,  which  is  studded  pro- 
fusely with  tassel-like  clusters  of  flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  are 
long  and  whitish  and  the  tips  of  a  reddi.sli  brown.  The  leaves  con- 
sist of  about  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  give  the  plants  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance. 

Nigritella  suaveolens  and  N.  coccinea..— These  two 
Alpine  Orchises  are  now  very  beautifully  in  llowcr  in  tlie  York  Nur- 
series. The  colour  of  the  former  is  a  light  soft  rose,  and  its  flowers 
are  deliciously  fragi-ant  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  bright  scarlet.  They 
thrive  well  when  planted  in  well-draincil  sandy  peat. — R.  P. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Arrangements  have  been 
madefor  holding  an  evening/cVc  in  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington 
on  Wednesday  next.  Ujion  this  occasion  various  systems  of  electric 
ligliting  will  be  displayed.  The  conservatory  and  the  flower  show- 
tents  will  also  be  brilliantly  illuminated.  As  the  members  of  the 
international  Telegraph  Conference,  now  being  held  in  Lomlon,  will 


be  present,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  render  this  occasion 
one  of  the  comjiletest  e.xhibitions  of  open-air  electric  lighting  ever 
seen.  The  whole  of  the  arcades,  (juad  rants,  and  exhibition  tents 
will  be  connected  and  lighted,  so  that  in  the  event  of  wet  weather  it 
will  be  possililc  to  walk  entirely  round  the  gardens  under  cover. 

Calochortus  Benthami. — This  rare  and  pretty  species  we 
sa«  a  few  days  ago  in  flower  at  Kew.  In  size  and  form  of  blossoms 
it  is  similar  to  C.  elegans,  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep  rich 
yellow,  and  the  inside  and  margins  of  the  sepals  are  covered  with 
short,  dense  hairs  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  California 
whence  it  has  been  lately  imported  successfully  in  quantity. 

Melons. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  a 
fine  fruit  of  his  Netted  Victory,  a  white-fleshed  .Melon  of  the  very 
finest  flavour,  even  this  year  wlien  Melons,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  remark- 
able in  that  respect.  It  is  nearly  related  to  his  \'ictory  of  Bath,  also 
a  very  fine  Melon,  and  one  to  which  many  prizes  have  been  awarded. 
Netted  Victory  has  also  more  than  once  been  certificated. 

Hardy  Rose-coloured  Lily.— .Messrs.  Frcebel  &  Co.  have 
sent  us  a  pliotograph  representing  this  beautiful  variety  of  the 
common  white  Water  Lily  (Xymphiea  alba)  growing  luxuriantly  and 
flowering  abundantly  in  a  large  tank  in  their  nurseries  at  Zurich. 
This  Lily  promises  to  bloom  freely  this  year  at  Kew,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  see  it  adorning  our  ornamental  waters  everywliere. 

Oncidium  macranthum  var.  hastiferum. — A  fine 
variety  of  this  large-flowered  Oncidium  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is  furnished  with  from  forty  to  fifty  blooms, 
each  about  .3  in.  across,  with  pile  olive-yellow  sepals,  bright  yellow 
roundish  petals,  and  a  brownisli-crimsou  hastate  lip  surmounted  by 
a  wliite  crest.  The  flower-spike  measures  from  5  ft.  to  9  ft.  long  ; 
it  is,  like  the  tyjie,  a  native  of  Ecuador. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  at  Chelsea.— Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons  still  continue  to  produce  improved  varieties  of  this  popular 
family  of  plants,  tlie  most  recent  results  being  remarkable  not  so 
much  for  the  large  size  of  the  blossoms  as  for  the  rich  and  uncommon 
colours  which  they  possess,  varying,  as  they  do,  from  the  most 
intense  scarlet  to  a  pale  rose.  One  variety  in  particular  is  very 
beautiful,  its  flowers  being  of  fine  form  and  of  a  pleasing  cherry-rose 
tint.  An  extensive  collection  of  the  older  varieties  is  also  in  full 
beauty  and  well  worth  a  visit. 

Primula  capitata.— The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Himalayan 
Primrose  assume  a  variety  of  shades  in  cultivation,  and  by  far  the 
finest  form  of  it  with  which  we  have  yet  met  is  now  in  full  beauty  on 
one  of  the  rockeries  at  Kew.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  deep  rich 
purple,  are  of  large  size,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the  white 
mealy  substance  with  Mliich  the  flowers  are  enveloped.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  these  thie  varieties  can  be  perpetuated  by 
means  of  seed  or  by  ofl'-slioots  only,  which  would,  we  imagine,  be 
rather  a  slow  jirocess. 

Hasmanthus  Kalbreyeri.— The  brilliant  effect  which  this 
showy  bulbous  plant  produces  wlien  groujied  in  large  numliers  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
number  of  flowers  borne  on  each  stem  is  veiy  remarkable,  and  as 
they  develop  in  quick  succession,  thus  sup])lying  the  places  of  those 
that  die  off,  the  length  of  time  the  plants  last  in  flo«er  is  accounted 
for.  Such  a  sight  as  that  which  we  saw  a  day  or  two  ago  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where  liundreds  of  plants  of  this  Hienian- 
thus  are  now  masses  of  dazzling  scarlet,  is  not  often  seen. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. — The  Orchid  houses  in  Messrs.  A'eitch 
&  Sons'  nursery  are  still  gay  with  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  .and 
Oncidiums,  including  a  fine  example  of  the  beautiful  ().  Lanceanum 
and  various  species  of  L.i'lias  and  Cattleyas.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature,  however,  is  the  fine  display  of  E.ast  ludian  kinds,  consisting 
of  a  large  number  of  Aerides  odoratum  with  its  numerous  varieties  ; 
also  A.  virens,  A.  maculosum,  A.  Larjicntiv,  A.  Lobbi,  and  the  rare 
A.  Schra'deri,  all  in  vigorous  health  ami  bearing  hundreds  of  flower- 
spikes,  the  aromatic  perfume  from  whic'u  is  delicious.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  these  Orchids  continue  in  perfection,  both  in  a  cut 
state  and  on  the  plants,  much  enhances  their  value  for  decorative 
purposes,  for  they  have  been  in  flower  already  a  week  or  so,  and  will 
produce  a  succession  of  blossoms  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Special  Prizes. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  prizes 
ofTered  for  competition  in  "  Class  ({  "  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  iie  for  twelve  soi-ts  of  vegetables 
instead  of  thirteen,  omitting  Clobe  Artichokes,  which  will  not  be 
ready  generally  at  that  date. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Moore, 
has  boon  appointed  curator  of  the  Botanic  (hardens,  Clasnevin,  an 
appointment  which  we  are  sure  will  give  ui'ivei-sal  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Moore  has  been  for  some  time  curator  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin.  We  believe  t'liat  .all  who  know  Glasnevin  will  feel  that  the 
best  thing  has  been  done  in  this  case. 
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Messrs.  Carter's  Annuals. — The  exliibition  of  tliese,  now 
I)eiug  held  in  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Eegent's  Parli,  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  though,  owing  to  the  late  unfavourable  state  of  tlie 
weather,  it  mil  yet  be  in  better  condition.  It  comprises  ail  the  most 
popular  annual  border  flowers,  together  with  m.any  that  are  as  yet 
little  kno\m,  but  which  as  shown  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
Amongst  the  older  types  the  different  strains  of  Gilias,  Pldoxes, 
Nemophilas,  &c.,  are  particularly  rich  as  regards  variety  of  colour. 
The  ai-rangement  of  the  whole  collection  is,  we  consider,  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  former  yeai's. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Ke'W. — The  present  season  has  been  highly  favourable,  in  the 
light  soil  here,  for  the  growth  of  tlie  hardy  plant  collection,  though 
there  is  yet  a  comparative  dearth  of  bloom.  Amongst  bulbous 
plants  Allium  ci-eruleum  and  A.  llacXabiauum  are  wortliy  of  note, 
especially  the  former,  the  deep  blue  globular  heads  of  flowers 
of  which  are  such  an  uncommon  occurrence.  A.  atropurpureuni 
has  the  deepest  red  flowers  of  any,  though  not  such  an  ornamental 
plant  as  A.  MacXabiauum.  The  white-nowered  Bearded  Hra-ebell 
(Campanula  barbata  alba)  is  a  jjretty  plant  well  worth  gi'owing,  as 
is  also  the  type.  Pentstemons  are  showy  just  now,  and,  in  addition 
to  those  previously  alluded  to,  we  noticed  P.  Wrigliti  and  other 
choice  kinds.  Amongst  Irises  the  original  type  of  Ka>mpfer"s 
Iris  is  very  beautiful,  thougli  inferior  in  form  to  some  of  the  varieties 
that  have  sprung  from  it.  The  Portuguese  Iris  (Xipliion  lusitani- 
cum)  is  tire  best  of  the  yellow-flowered  kinds,  its  rich  colour  being 
very  attractive.  The  Japanese  variety  of  I.  sibirica  is  mucli  superior 
to  t)ie  type  ;  it  resembles  I.  sanguinea  in  size,  but  it  is  a  shade  or 
two  lighter  in  colour.  Dianthus  dentosus,  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
Pinks,  has  flowers  of  a  bluish-purple  colour  about  the  size  of  a 
florin  and  toothed  at  the  edges.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  produces 
flowers  in  abundance.  Amongst  Alpines  the  rarest  in  flower  are 
Edraianthus  pumiliorum  and  E.  earieinum ;  they  are,  however, 
scarcely  in  a  condition  to  comment  on  their  merits.  Antlieniis 
Aizoon,  an  interesting  Composite  with  narrow,  hoary  leaves  aiTanged 
in  a  rosette-like  tuft,  is  producing  white  flower-licads  j  in.  across. 
The  Edelweiss  is  growing  here  in  an  ordinary  border  larger  than  we 
have  yet  seen  it,  the  flower-heads  being  nearly  3  in.  across  ;  but  its 
leaves  are  almost  devoid  of  tlie  cliaracteristic  white  down  with 
which  specimens  grown  in  high  Alpine  regions  are  furnished. 

"Wimbledon  Park.— The  garden  of  G.  Joad,  Esq.,  at  Oakfield, 
so  richly  stocked  with  hardy  plants,  is  now  higlily  interesting,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  being  in  flower.  Not  only  does  the  collection  represent 
plants  in  general  cultivation,  but  it  also  contains  many  that  are 
probably  not  in  cultivation  elsewhere  in  this  country,  a  rem.ark  which 
applies  more  particularly  to  rare  EuroiJeaii  plants,  to  which  Mr. 
.load  pays  especial  attention.  Various  methods  are  resortetl  to  here 
in  order  to  ensure  successful  treatment  of  hardy  plants,  for,  besides 
the  extensive  rockeries  and  beds  out-of-doors,  there  is  a  capitally 
constructed  rockery  under  glass  and  spacious  houses  for  the  tender 
kinds  and  those  little  known  and  of  doubtful  hardiness.  Amongst 
the  rarer  of  the  Alpine  plants  we  noted  the  pretty  dwarf  Audrosace 
Wulfeniana,  from  the  Styrian  Alps,  a  plant  which  gi'ows  in  dense 
rigid  tufts  about  2  in.  high,  and  which  are  studded  with  vivid  rosy 
blossoms.  A.  glacialis  is  another  compact-giowing  species,  but  the 
flowers  in  this  case  are  smaller  and  of  a  paler  hue  than  those  of  A. 
AVulfeni-ina.  The  Himalaj^au  A.  lanuginosa,  too,  is  well  established 
in  a  deep  crevice  of  the  porous  tufa,  with  which  the  rockery  is  con- 
structed, and  so  placed  that  its  long  slender  branches  of  silky  leaves 
hang  over  a  dry  ledge,  an  indispensable  condition  as  regards  its  suc- 
cessful culture.  Another  Himalayan  gem  of  rare  beauty  is  the 
Hoary-leaved  Cyananthus  (C.  incanus).  Though  reputed  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate,  it  succeeds  admirably  with  Mr.  Joad  planted  on 
the  indoor  rockery,  where  it  is  now  covered  with  pretty  violet- 
purple  flowers.  The  Mont  Cenis  Harebell,  though  perhaps  not  so 
showy  as  many  others,  is  nevertheless  an  extremely  rare  and  inter- 
esting species.  It  grows  but  1  in.  or  2  in.  high,  is  tufted  in  habit, 
and  produces  small  funnel-shaped  blossoms  singly  on  slender  stalks. 
Here  we  niet  with  the  singular  Lewisia  rediviva  in  flower.  Its 
blossoms  measure  about  2  in.  across,  are  of  a  bright  rose  tint,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  few  fleshy  erect  leaves.  It  is  so  dwarf  that  the 
flowers  appear  to  be  lying  flat  on  the  soil.  Fine  examples  of  Cam- 
panula fragilis,  with  its  branches  covered  with  blossoms,  hang  over 
the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  when  seen  in  such  a  thriving  condition 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Harelxjlls.  One  of  the  flnest  of  the 
Silenes  in  undoubtedly  S.  virginica,  which  we  saw  here  in  full  beauty. 
Its  flowers  are  as  briUiant  as  those  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  and  the 
petals  are  beautifully  fringed.  The  little  Grass-leaved  Lithospemium 
(L.  petrseum)  is  thriving  here  better  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  it, 


and  produces  its  pretty  deep  blue  flowers  in  profusion.  It  requii'es 
apparently  a  dry  position  during  winter  in  oriler  to  grow  it  success- 
fully. The  Pelargonium-flowered  Erodium  (E.  pelargoniflorum), 
succeeds  well  in  this  liouse  and  flow*rs  very  freely.  It  is  somewhat 
straggling  in  habit,  but  its  blossoms  are  very  pretty,  being  pure  white 
with  two  conspicuous  purple-black  blotches  on  the  upper  petals,  from 
which  radiate  faint  peucillings.  The  charming  little  Erpetion  reiii- 
forine  is  quite  at  home  in  one  of  the  nooks  in  tlie  rocks,  and  is 
covered  with  its  prettj'  Violet-like  blossoms.  Various  kinds  of  Ixia, 
Babiana,  Sparaxis,  &c.,  succeed  admirably  here,  and  enliven  the  sur- 
roundings witli  their  gay  spikes  of  blossoms.  Such  plants  as  Ver- 
onica taurica,  Erodium  macradenum,  Gazania  ringens,  and  a  host  of 
other  Alpines  of  the  commoner  type  may  be  seen  in  masses,  and  are 
now  covered  with  flowers.  The  Nepalese  Poppy  (Meconopsis  ne- 
palensis),  too,  is  a  noble  occupant  of  this  house  ;  also  the  showy 
Lilium  tenuifolium  and  Calochortus  splendcns.  In  outside  borders, 
amongst  a  host  of  plants  in  flower,  we  noted  a  fine  example  of  one  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Pentstemons  with  long  dense  racemes  of  clear 
cenileau-blue  flowers.  Most  of  the  Geraniums  are  in  flower,  in- 
cluding the  handsome  G.  armenum,  one  of  the  best  of  the  large- 
growing  kinds,  and  the  pretty  G.  subcaulesceus  with  its  rosy  blos- 
soms, with  a  deep  purple  centre,  is  also  the  most  desirable  of  the 
dwarf  species,  together  Avith  its  near  ally,  G.  ciiiereuin,  which  is 
similar  in  gTowth  and  habit,  but  with  the  lilack  spot  in  the  blossoms.. 
Heleniuin  Hooperi  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  Composite  family  at 
present  in  flower,  the  rich  orange  flower-heads  being  highly  atti-ac- 
tive.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  .Seiiecio  Doronicum,  which  is 
amongst  the  finest  of  the  Groundsels,  as  it  is  of  dwarf  growth  with 
flowers  of  a  similar  colour,  but  smaller  in  size.  S.  abrotanifolius  is  not. 
often  met  with  in  flower,  but  here  we  saw  it  in  fine  condition, 
producing  several  of  its  bright  orange-coloured  flower-heads.  Arnica 
montana  is  another  good  Composite  and  well  worth  growing.  It  is 
yet  too  early  for  most  of  the  Larkspurs,  tliough  the  Cashmere  species 
(Delphinium  cashmerianum)  has  for  some  time  been  in  flower,  and  a 
very  desirable  plant  it  is,  as  it  is  dwarf  and  flowers  in  profusion. 
The  Caucasian  Primrose  (Primula  luteola)  we  saw  here  finer  than 
we  have  yet  met  with  it ;  tlie  plants  are  growing  under  the  shade 
of  a  wall,  which  seems  to  suit  it  admirably.  The  Silvkim  Primrose 
(P.  sikkimensis)  growing  in  the  same  spot  was  also  remarkably  fine. 
Cynoglossum  montanum  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Borage-worts,  and 
makes  a  showy  object  for  some  time,  and  quite  as  rich  in  colour  as 
Mertensia  virginica,  which  is  so  much  esteemed.  The  Pea  family 
was  numerously  represented,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  Iberian 
Coronilla  (C.  iberica),  which  is  now  gay  with  its  large  heads  of  bright 
yellow  blossoms  hanging  over  t!ie  ledges  of  the  rockwork.  Another 
desirable  dwarf  plant  is  Astragalus  vaginatus,  which  produces  its 
rich  deep  purple  flower-heads  abundantly.  Orobus  canescens  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  plants  of  its  kind  and  very  showy,  and  keeps  in  per- 
fection for  a  long  time.  The  Harebells  thrive  capitally  in  this  garden, 
judging  by  the  large  plants  of  tlie  white  Campanula  nobilis  alba,  C. 
barbata,  C.  eximia,  C.  turbinata,  and  others ;  the  last-named  species 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  dwarf  kinds,  .and  quite 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  newer  species.  Various  kinds  of  terres- 
trial hardy  and  half-hardy  Orchids  Mr.  Joad  gi'ows  very  successfully. 
Those  now  in  flower  comprise  the  rare  Satyriuin  aureum,  the  pretty 
Orchis  laxiflora,  and  others  less  rare.  The  rarer  of  tlie  Alpines  in 
flower  on  the  open  rockeries  include  the  neat-growing  Trifolium  uni- 
florum,  which  is  so  seldom  met  with  ;  Liiiaria  origanifolia,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  species  ;  Armeria  juncea,  figured  in  The  Garden 
(Vol.  XIV.,  plate  140) ;  Achillea  Clavennie,  Anthemis  Aizoon,  and 
Anthyllis  erinaoea,  a  singular  dwarf  shrub  covered  with  spines  and 
producing  small  purplish  flowers  abundantly.  Gypsophila  cerastioides 
is  also  a  charming  little  plant,  quite  distinct  from  its  large-growing 
and  straggling  congeners,  and  should  adorn  every  rookery.  Of  the 
rare  European  plants,  Saussurea  discolor  (a  dwarf  species  with 
bluish  flowers),  Chania?peuce  gaiaphaloides  (a  species  with  no  prickles 
on  the  leaves),  Achillea  macrophylla,  and  others  were  particularly 
noteworthy, 

Bromsgrove, — The  rockeries  here  ha-vebeen  and  are  beautiful 
ill  sjiite  of  tile  constant  heavy  rains.  Iberises  have  been  unusually 
jirolific  of  bloom ;  also  Phlox  frondosa  and  subulata ;  Saxifraga. 
pyramidalis  bears  dozens  of  delicately-branched  candelabra  ;  Linuni 
narbonense  has  survived  the  winter  in  most  cases  and  is  blooming 
well,  and  Aquilegia  ccemlea  has  never  done  so  well,  although  quite 
unprotected  through  the  long  winter  and  tardy  spring.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  and  blooming  Aquilegia  grata  from  seed,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  It  is  a  little  gem  ;  unfortunately  its 
delicate  blooms  have  been  sa<Uy  splashed  by  the  mud  surge  which 
the  late  rains  have  raised.  Bedding  plants  are  late  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  we  had  no  difticulty  in  raising  an  ample  stock  of  Mentha 
Pulegnum  which  many  people  seem  to  have  lost.  I  have  seen  some 
Viola  blooms  raised  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Edinburgh,  which  will 
cause  genuine  delight  and  surprise  when  sent  out.     Two  in  particular 
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I  iiutetl  of  different  sliailes  of  blue,  large  in  size,  perfect  in  shape, 
!uid  thiu.k  in  substance.  It  would  really  seem  impossible  to  improve 
on  these  lovely  flowers.  Has  any  one  grown  Viola  pieturata  ?  It  is 
a  little  gem.  I  should  like  to  try  it  with  pink  Daisies  ;  the  harmony 
would  be  eliarniing. — H.  M.   ^ 

KirkstalL — Just  now  the  best  blooming  plants  on  my  rockeries 
are  the  lleliauthemums,  such  as  Royalty,  Rosy  Gem,  Purity,  Orange 
Perfection,  and  vulgare.  Silene  alpestrie  has  snow-white  flowers  of 
goo<l  substance,  and  they  do  not  suffer  as  those  of  most  plants  now 
do  from  heavy  rain  ;  Lychnis  clialeedonica  fl.-pl.  is  very  showy  ; 
A()uilegia  chrysantha,  in  a  moist  position,  has  increased  in  size  very 
nmch,  and  is  just  beginning  to  bloom  freely  ;  Dianthuses  are  doing 
well  ;  D.  alpinus  and  D.  neglectus  are  now  both  in  bloom  ;  patches 
of  Veronica  rupestris  are  sheets  of  rich  dark  blue  ;  V.  verbenacea, 
too,  is  now  at  its  best.  No  rockery  should  be  without  these  two 
Veronic3.s  ;  they  are  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  they  are  vigorous, 
and  produce  abundance  of  flowers  of  an  unusual  shade  of  colour. 
All  my  Campanulas  have  made  a  good  deal  of  growth,  and  are  now 
beginning  to  flower  freely.  A  few  of  the  hardy  Geraniums,  too, 
are  dense  bushes  of  healthy  foliage,  dotted  with  rather  frail  blooms. 
Of  Aster  alpinus  with  its  antique-coloured  flowers,  we  have  good 
clumps  which  arc  very  ert'eetive. — John'  Wood. 

Tottenham. — The  quaint-looking  Iris  susiana  is  now  finely  in 
flower  on  the  rockery  in  Mr.  Ware's  nurserj- ;  it  apparently  thrives 
best  when  planted  uu  elevated,  well-drained  spots.  Its  sombre- 
tinted  flowers  are  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  hardy  plant. 
Amongst  hardy  Cypripediums  the  rare  little  C.  candidum  is  flowering 
freely  ;  its  blossoms  are  a  trifle  smaller  than  tliose  of  C.  parviflonim  ; 
the  sepals  are  of  the  same  colour  as  tliose  of  that  kind,  but  the  lip  is 
about  1  in.  long  and  egg-shaped,  pure  white,  and  shining.  Amongst 
Calochorti  we  noticed  C.  eiegans  and  its  large-flowered  varieties 
Kuttalli  and  Maweanus  ;  also  the  beautiful  yellow  C.  pulchellus.  It 
is  yet  too  early  for  Lilies,  but  Lilium  tenuifolium,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  pretty  kinds,  is  already  producing  its  scarlet,  turban- 
shaped  blossoms.  Monea  pavonia,  a  pretty  Cape  bulbous  plant,  has 
flowers  from  IJ  in.  to  2  in.  across,  pure  white  with  deep  blue  spots 
at  the  angles  of  tlie  corolla.  The  wliite-flowered  form  of  Lychnis 
Lagascs  is  very  pretty,  and  it  is  (piite  as  free  flowering  as  the 
original  kind.  The  double-flowered  t!eum  coccineum  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  hardy  jilants  ;  its  blossoms  are  as  double 
as  those  of  a  Pelargonium,  and  they  last  considerably  longer  in  per- 
fection. 

Tring.— I  send  you  flowers  of  two  plants  which  are  now  con- 
spicuous for  their  delicate  beauty  in  my  garden  at  Drayton-Beau- 
champ,  Tring.  The  sprays  of  small  white  flowers  are  those  of 
Cotoneaster  nummularia;folia,  which  I  have  trained  into  a  standard 
some  8  ft.  high  ;  the  branches  spread  and  weep  in  a  most  graceful 
manner,  and  are  perfectly  smothered  with  bunches  of  little  pure 
white  bloom.«.  The  Vetch  I  received  in  seed  some  five  years  ago 
from  the  Continent  as  Vicia  armena.  It  has  flowered  every  summer 
but  never  with  such  healthful  and  elegant  luxuriance  as  at  the 
present  time.  It  appears  to  be  impatient  of  heat  and  drought,  and 
the  late  moist  and  sunless  spring  seems  to  liave  suited  it  exactly. 
According  to  Boissier's  "Flora  Orieutalis,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  5S3,  Vicia 
armena  =  V.  persica  var.  stenophylla,  and  is  a  native  of  Mount 
Ssahend,  near  Aderbidjon,  in  Armenia.  It  is  a  plant  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  garden,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ijrop.agate.  It  has  not 
at  present  ripened  seed  with  me. — H.  H.iRPUE  Crewe. 


EFFECTS  OF   THE  WINTER 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  the  more  tender  plants  and  shrubs 
in  South  Derbyshire  after  the  late  e.xceptionally  severe  and  prolonged 
winter : — 

Killed. — Chamserops  Fortunei,  Agave  araericana.  Myrtle,  Sweet 
V^erbena  (Aloysia  citriodora),  Passiflora  cojrulea.  Gum  Cistus  (two 
plants),  Me'embryanthemums,  Kcheveria  secunda,  Crinum  Moorei, 
Begonia  Ve  tchi,  B.  Fritbeli,  B.  Pearcei,  Convolvulus  Cneorum, 
Aquilegia  cxrulea,  Bravoa  geminiflora.  Iris  alata,  I.  tingitana, 
I.  caucasica,  Lilium  Krameri,  Fritillaria  oranensis,  F.  recurva,  Tri- 
toma  graudis,  Commelina  ca-lestis,  C.  c.  var.  alba.  Wallflowers, 
single  and  double  (all  but  four  jdants). 

LvjuRED  Very  Severely.— Bay,  Arbutus,  Aucuba  japonica. 

Injured,  but  Recoverinu  Rapidly. — Common  Laurel,  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  Berberis  Darwini,  Gum  Cistus  (one  plant),  Escallonia 
inacrantha,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Pampas  Grass,  Helleborus  lividus,  Gun- 
nera  scabra,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  Iris  stylosa,  Laurustinus. 

E.sc.\ped  Uni.vjured  (having  been  protected  with  matting  or 
Fern  litter), — Camellia,  Chanu-erops  exc^dsa,  Amaryllis  Ackermanni, 
A.  \nttata  rubra,  Lilium  giganteum,  L.  .auratum,  L.  Tliomsoniauum, 
IMUa  maritima. 


Escaped  Uni.vjured  (without  any  protection). — Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  Abies  Douglasi,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Wellingtonias,  Euonymus 
japonicus,  E.  variegatus  aureus,  Bignonia  r.idicans.  Hydrangeas,  Tro- 
paolum  speciosum,  Tricyrtis  hirta,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Liliuni 
speciosum,  L.  monadelphum,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  eximium,  Hyacinthus 
candicans.  Gladiolus  gancUavensis,  G.  Colvilli,  Wat.sonias,  Iris  Keemp- 
feri,  I.  Histrio,  I.  reticulata.  Orchis  foliosa.  Primula  cortusoides. 
Rose  Mar6chal  Kiel  (on  south  wall),  I'anlanthus  chinensis,  Tritonia 
aurea,  Anomatheca  omenta,  Babianas,  Zephyranthes  Candida,  Pan- 
cratium illyricum,  P.  maritimum,  Libertia  pulcheUa,  L.  azurea.  Nar- 
cissus Tazetta  (several  varieties),  N.  triandnis,  N.  Bulbocodium,  N. 
(linelsi,  Chionodoxa  Forbesi,  Tulipa  persica,  T.  (ireigi,  T.  Kolpakow- 
skiana,  T.  Haageri,  T.  celsiana,  Brodiiea  coccinea,  B.  congesta,  Tri- 
teleia  laxa,  Crinum  capense,  Sternbergia  lutea,  Dicentra  .spectabilis. 
Plumbago  Larpent;e,  Clematises,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Papaver  al- 
iiinuni,  Fritillaria  persica. 

Roses  of  all  kinds  have  sufl'ered  severely,  and  the  losses  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Hugo  H.iRPUB  Crewe. 

Calke  Abbey,  Derby. 


CATA-LOGUE  ©F  CALIFOENIAX  FERNS. 

Polypodium  (Polypody).— Vulgare  (L.),  northern  ;  Scouleri  (H.  & 
(;.),  central,  rare;  californicum  (Kaulf),  common.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  species  credited  to  California.  I  think  a  careful  study  of 
the  genus  as  it  occurs  in  our  State  would  reduce  the  number  of 
species  to  one  or  two.  P.  californicum  is  exceedingly  variable,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  in  which  it  grows.  Its  difl'erent  forms  have  le  d 
to  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  intermedium  falcatum,  occideutale, 
&c.  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  need  for  so  many  species.  And 
it  is  possible  that  P.  vulgare,  which  is  credited  to  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  may  include  all  the  rest. 

Gymnooramme  (Gold  and  Silver  Fern).  —  Triangularis  (Kaulf), 
common.  A  beautiful  plant  with  deep  green  leaves  on  the  upper 
side,  and  silver  or  golden-dusted  underneath,  according  to  age. 

NoTHOL.tNA  (Cloak  Fern). — Candida  (Hooker),  southern  ;  Parryi 
(Eaton),  southern  ;  Newberryi  (Eaton),  southern.  These  beautiful 
little  Ferns  are  not  found  much  north  of  .San  Diego.  The  N.  New- 
berryi is  a  beautiful  velvety  Fern  of  uncommon  attraction.  N.  Can- 
dida has  a  fine  coloured  powder,  somewhat  like  that  of  our 
Gymnogramme. 

Cheilan'tiie.s  (Lip  Fern).  —  Californica  (Mett.).  "Lace  Fern." 
Santa  Barbara,  .San  Diego,  .Santa  Cruz,  Yosemite,  and  north  to  Butte 
County,  somewhat  rare,  rocky  crevices ;  \'iscida  (Davenport), 
south-eastern  to  Downieville,  discovered  by  Lemmon  and  Pai-ry ; 
Cooperte  (Eaton),  southern,  Santa  Barbara  ;  gracillima  (Eaton), 
northern  ;  Fendleri  (Hooker),  from  Mt.  Diablo,  south  ;  Clevelandi 
(Eaton),  southern  ;  myriophylla  (Desv.),  Lake  County  to  .San  Diego. 
A  beautiful  genus,  most  abundant  in  dry  and  barren  regions,  among 
rocks. 

Cryptooramme  (Allosonis  of  some  authors). — Acrostichoides  (R. 
Brown),  western  side  of  the  .Sierras,  from  northern  to  southern. 

PelljEA  (Cliff  Brake).  —  Breweri  (Eaton),  high  Sierras,  Hope 
Valley  ;  Bridgesi  (Hooker),  high  Sierras  ;  Wrightiana  (Hooker), 
high  central  Sierras  to  .San  Diego;  omithopus  (Hooker),  common  on 
sandy  hillsides,  central  ;  bracliyptera  (Baker),  northern  Sierras  ; 
andromedaefolia  (Fee),  common  from  .Sauta  Cruz  south ;  densa 
(Hooker),  Yosemite  and  in  Sierras,  north  and  south.  A  very  pretty 
genus  of  Ferns,  easily  cultivated,  and  improved  as  house  plants  or 
outdoors. 

Pteris  (Common  Brake). — Aquilina  (L.),  found  everywhere  around 
the  globe.  Ours  is  a  variety  called  lanuginosa,  and  only  difliersfrom 
the  type  in  having  a  kind  of  woolly  hair  growing  on  the  fronds. 

Adia.vtum  (Maidenhair).  —  Pedatum  (L.),  moist  shaded  clifls 
of  streams  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  United  States  ;  emar- 
ginatum  (Hooker),  similar  localities,  but  more  general.  This  is  the 
A.  chilense,  central  and  southern ;  tricholepis  (Fee.),  said  to  be  found 
by  Nuttall  at  Monterey— I  have  never  seen  it ;  CapiUus-Veneris 
(L.),  southern. 

LoM^iRiA  (Jointed  Pod  Fern). — Spicant  (Desv.),  from  .Santa  Cruz  to 
Oregon,  deep  ravines  in  mountains,  rare  below  central  C'alifomia. 
The  fruiting  fronds  resemble  slender  Bean  pods. 

Woodwardia  (Chain  Fern). — Radicacs  var.  americana  (Hooker), 
from  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  to  Santa  Barbara,  also  north  in  Yuba 
County.  One  of  our  largest  and  most  showy  Ferns  ;  in  the  moun- 
tains about  springs. 

A.srLENirM  (Spleenwort). — Trichomanes  (L.),  v.ar.  iucisum  (Moore), 
.San  Diego  ;  Filix-faMnina  (Bernh.),  common  along  beds  of  mountain 
streams  tliroughout  the  State  ;  var.  rh;eticum  (Moore),  found  by 
Miss  Pelton,  1877  ;   locality  not  given. 

PiiEcopTERrs  (Beech  Fern). — Polypodioides  (Fee.),  said  to  exist  in 
northern  California;  alpestris  (Mett.),  highest  Sierras;  found  by 
Miller  and  Lemmon. 
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AspiDiFM  (Shieltl  or  Wood  Fern).— Munitum  (Kaulf),  central  and 
nortliern  ;  the  varieties  nudatum  and  imbrioans  (Eaton)  are  found  ni 
the  Sierras  ;  aculeatuni  (Swartz),  in  Santa  Cruz  Jlountamd,  one  form 
of  this  has  been  known  as  A.  californicuni  ;  nevadense  (Eaton), 
Sierras;  patens  (Swartz),  Santa  Barbara  ;  argiitum  (Kaulf),  central 
and  southern,  perhaps  north. 

CysTOPTEKi.s  (Bladder  Fern).— Fragilis  (Bemh.),  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, including  the  variety  dentata  (Hooker),  extremely  variable. 

WooDsl.i.— Scopulina  (Eaton),  found  by  John  Muir,  probably  in  the 
Sierras. 

BoTRVCHirM  (Moonwort).— Simplex  (Hitch.),  Yoseinite;  ternatum 
<Swartz),  northern  Sierras  ;  virginianum(S\vartz),  locality  not  given. 

There  are  sixteen  genera  and  forty-three  species  of  Ferns  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  further  discoveries  will  doubtless  increase  the  number  ; 
while  it  is  likely  some  few  species  mentioned  may  not  hold  good,  but 
come  within  other  specific  limits. — California  HorticuUurkt. 
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Asparagus. — The  writer  on  Asparagus  (Vol.  XV'.,  p.  467)  must 
have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  samples  of  gi-een  which  he  has 
tasted  to  be  able  to  compare  them  adversely  with  the  blanched  heads 
that  appear  to  have  gi\eii  him  so  much  satisfaction,  or  else  he  must 
have  a  different  taste  from  that  of  most  people  who  know  what  gooil 
Asparagus  is.  If  white  Asparagus  is  so  much  sujierior  to  the  green, 
how  comes  it  that  in  private  gardens  where  the  best  of  everything  is 
produced  there  is  no  deinaud  for  it,  and  it  ia  only  in  cities  ami  towns 
where  people  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  have  good  fresh  vegetables 
blanched  Asparagus  is  tolerated.  That  the  green  may  deteriorate 
by  exposure  and  become  bitter  I  •an  readily  understand,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  white  having  nothing  to  lose  in  flavour  may  be 
improved  thereby.  I  see  it  is  remarked  in  a  late  number  of  The 
Garden  that  the  best  French  Asparagus  has  pinkish  points,  which 
clearly  shows  that  that  slight  particle  of  colour  is  an  improvement 
on  the  blanched,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  tosupposethat  an  extra  tinge 
would  improve  it  still  further.  In  the  same  paper  it  is  also  admitted 
that  the  best  English  has  a  shade  of  green  on  the  top,  which  is  the 
very  thing  I  have  all  along  stated,  and  I  contend  that  the  more  there 
is  of  it  the  better  it  is.  The  subject  is  an  important  one  and  is 
worthy  of  free  and  full  discussion,  for  if  there  is  any  advantage  to 
he  derived  by  heaping  soil  on  the  beds  to  prevent  Asparagus  being 
exposed  to  tlie  light,  ijy  all  means  let  us  resort  to  the  practice.  In 
blanched  Asparagus  what  can  there  be  but  crude,  unconverted  sap  ? 
and  if  whiteness  had  anything  to  do  with  improving  it,  wliy  then  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  ought  to  be  the  best,  as  it  appears  that  what 
they  grow  and  send  is  whiter  than  any. — S.  D. 

Seakale  for  Forcing. — As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  agree 
with  ".J.  S.  \V.  "  (p.  .5^0)  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  two- 
year-old  plants  for  forcing  if  anything  like  good  cultivation  be  given 
to  seedlings  the  first  year.  Last  winter  I  forced  a  quantity  of  plants 
and  cut  the  produce  within  nine  months  of  the  date  at  which  the 
.seed  was  sown,  and  it  was  quite  equal  to  that  from  purchased  plants, 
which,  although  apparently  much  stronger,  are  as  a  rule  most  ruth- 
lessly broken  in  lifting.  At  the  same  time  I  prefer  raising  part  of  my 
stock  from  sets  or  pieces  of  roots  for  the  earliest  forcing,  and  reserve 
seedling  beds  for  a  late  supply,  as  even  weakly-looking  crowns  if  left 
in  the  ground  and  blanclied  will  furnisli  very  serviceable  dislies  for 
late  use.  We  all  know  how  tenacious  of  life  Seakale  is,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  more  the  roots  are  broken  off  in  removal  the  less 
size  and  weight  there  must  be  in  the  produce.  A  season  like  the 
present  is  greatly  in  favour  of  sets,  as  seeds  of  all  kinds  start  slowly, 
and  when  they  do  start  they  get  baiUy  injured  by  slugs,  while 
pieces  of  roots  wintered  in  sand  and  planted  in  rows  "2  ft.  apart  are 
now  making  fine  plants.  Seedlings,  if  sown  in  good  soil  early  ami 
thinned  out  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop  their 
leaves,  will  astonish  those  who  have  hitherto  only  sown  thickly  in 
seedbeds. — J.  {'nRooyi,  Linton  Pari-,  Maiilstone. 

Culture  and  Uses  of  Tomatoes.— In  growing  Tomatoes 
out-of-doors  in  a  climate  like  that  of  England,  the  nearer  you  can 
grow  them  to  the  ground,  keeping  them  free  from  the  splash  of  tlie 
rain,  and  the  greater  surface  of  plant  you  can  expose,  not  simply  to 
the  sun,  but  also  to  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth's  surface,  the 
hetter.  In  India  I  used  to  grow  them  extensively  on  a  horizontal 
framework  of  Bamboos,  tied  to  stakes  about  18  in.  from  the  ground. 
I  have  done  the  same  in  England,  using  some  old  sheep  hurdles  rest- 
ing on  blocks  about  9  in.  high  ;  tlie  Tomato  spreads  over  the  bar  of 
the  hurdle  and  ripens  l^etter  than  even  when  trained  to  the  wires  of 
a  south  wall.  This  hint,  if  new,  may  be  of  use  to  Tomato  growers. 
The  ripe  Tomato,  as  a  rule,  is  used  by  Knglishinen  only  as  sauce  or  in 
soup  ;  split  into  two,  and  fried  with  bread  crumbs  it  is  delicious  ; 
sliced  raw  with  Onions  and  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  it  makes 


the  tastiest  salad  possible  :  and  covered  with  strong  vinegar  ami 
kept  in  jars,  it  can  be  preserved  for  months,  ready  when  retjuired  to 
tlo  duty  as  a  salad.  But  it  is  not  only  tlie  ripe  Tomato  that  is  of 
use.  The  large  quantities  of  green  Tomatoes  that  are  thrown  away 
late  in  the  autumn,  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  ripen  of  them- 
selves, can  be  converted  into  the  most  lucious  jams  or  tasty  pickles. 
The  green  Tomato  forms  the  best  vehicle  for  either  sugar  as  a  pre- 
serve or  vinegar  as  a  pickle  of  any  vegetable  substance  grown. — 
A.  T.  P. 

Keeping  Asparagus  Fresh. — The  following  plan  of  pre- 
serving Asparagus  fresh  for  several  days  may  be  of  service  to  your 
readers.  We  never  allow  the  heads  to  more  than  break  through  the 
ground,  and  the  beds  are  looked  over  three  times  a  day.  In  order 
to  keep  the  heads  fresh  we  have  holes  dug  in  a  shady  situation,  and 
here  we  lay  those  that  are  not  re(juired  for  the  day's  consumption, 
covering  them  lightly  with  mould,  and  placing  a  tile  over  the  hole  to 
exclude  rain.  In  this  way  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  Asparagus  is 
entirely  preserved.  I  maj'  add  that  our  cook  peels  every  stick  of 
Asparagus  before  boiling,  and  it  is  a  rare  case  in  which  any  is  not 
eatable  to  the  very  end. — Constant  Reader. 

Birds  and  Seeds. — Finches  I  find  to  be  the  most  destructive 
seed  eaters  ;  even  nets,  sometimes,  no  matter  how  well  secured,  fail 
to  keep  them  out.  Where  one  sow^s  perhaps  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
different  sorts  of  Broccoli  and  other  winter  greens,  to  dress  them 
with  red  lead  and  keep  each  kind  separate  is  a  tedious  operation  ; 
but  for  Turnips,  Radishes,  and  Peas,  the  matter  is  very  simple,  and 
involves  no  trouble  or  expense  worth  mentioning.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  put  the  seeds  we  intend  sowing  in  a  basin  or  some  other 
vessel,  scatter  a  little  lead  over  them,  add  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  mix  the  whole  together  till  each  seed  has  taken  on  a 
coat  of  red.  If  this  was  more  regularly  attended  to  there  would  not 
be  so  many  complaints  of  loss  of  crops  from  the  depredations  of 
birds  and  mice. — E.  Hobday. 

Rosette  ColeTVOrt. — In  a  good  many  private  gardens  Cole- 
worts  are  not  much  grown.  Where  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  the 
Cabbage  stems,  from  which  the  spring  and  summer  Cabbages  have 
been  cut,  to  remain  for  a  second  crop,  there  is  generally  plenty  of 
young,  tender  hearts  equal  to  Coleworts  without  making  a  special 
sowing  or  planting.  But  often  during  severe  winters,  as  was  the 
case  in  many  garilens  last  winter,  the  old  Cabbages  were  destroyed 
whilst  the  young  Coleworts  remained  uninjured,  jiroving  that  it  is 
hardly  wise  to  depend  upon  one  source  of  supply.  If  the  Rosette 
Coleworts  be  sown  now  thinly  in  drills  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant 
about  the  end  of  next  month,  and  may  be  planted  as  a  catch  crop 
to  fill  up  vacancies  anywhere,  giving  each  plant  about  a,  square  foot 
to  grow  in. — E.  Hubd.ay. 


VEGETABLE  CULTURE  FOR  MARKET. 
Onion.s. — For  good  Onions  there  is  always  a  large  demand, 
and  late  in  the  season  they  fetch  high  prices.  lu  nearly  all  market 
gardens  round  London  Onions  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  both 
as  summer  and  winter  crops.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lea 
Bridge  large  fields  are  devoted  to  them,  and  from  this  district 
come  large  quantities  of  the  finest  produce  brought  to  market. 
Great  breadths  of  Onions  are  also  grown  at  Fulham,  Chis- 
wick,  Deptford,  and  Mitcham,  the  land  thereabouts  being 
light  and  rich  and  well  suited  for  their  culture.  The  main 
spring  so.wing,  which  consists  usually  of  the  Deptford  and 
Reading  yarieties,  is  made  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary as  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  weather  permits.  If  the 
seed  be  good  and  is  sown  broadca.st,  9  lb.  to  I  "2  lb.  per  acre  is 
used,  but  if  sown  in  lines  only  8  lb.  to  the  acre  is  needed. 
Land  intended  for  Onions  is  generally  roughly  trenched  during 
winter  and  thrown  into  ridges,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly 
pulverised  and  sweetened  by  the  action  of  frost.  During  dry 
weather  in  February  the  ridges  are  levelled  and  the  surface 
rendered  smooth  by  raking  and  rolling,  after  which  the  seed  is 
sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  9  in.  to  10  in.  apart.  If 
small  pickling  bulbs  be  desired,  seed  is  sown  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  20  lb.  per  acre.  After  sowing,  the  seed  is  raked  or 
harrowed  in,  and  the  operation  is  completed  by  rolling  the 
surface  firm  and  even.  After  the  young  Onions  appear  above 
the  ground,  weeding  and  thinning  are  proceeded  with  as  may 
be  required.     The  varieties  generally  selected  by  growers  for 
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iiiarkot  arc  tlie  Heading  or  Wliite  Spauis]),  Deptford,  Brown 
Spanii^li,  and  James'  Keeping.  The  Silver-skin,  for  pickling, 
ami  the  White  Spanish,  Lisbon,  and  Tripoli  varieties  arc  sown 
in  August  to  produce  young  salad  Onions  for  winter  and 
bulbs  for  spring  use.  The  Deptford  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  sorts,  producing  heavy,  firm  bulbs,  which  keep  well 
through  the  winter  months.  Broadcast  sowing  is  considered 
the  best  for  spring-sown  crops,  as  involving  less  labour ;  and 
as  the  bulbs,  after  thinning,  stand  at  regular  distances  apart 
over  the  whole  area,  the  produce  per  acre  is  considerably  more 
than  when  sown  in  beds  or  lines.  Seed  aovm  in  the  autuinu 
is,  however,  sometimes  drilled  on  beds  i  ft.  or  .5  ft.  wide, 
these  being  divided  by  narrow  alleys  which  serve  as  walks  for 
labourers  who  weed  the  beds  and  draw  the  crop  as  recpiired 
for  market,  but  this  crop  is  also  often  sown  broadcast. 

Onion  seed  takes  a  long  time  to  germinate,  but  if  the 
ground  be  clean  and  well  tilled,  weeds  will  not  appear  much 
sooner  than  the  Onions,  of,  at  least,  not  so  thickly  as  to  choke 
them.  As  soon  as  the  Onions  have  fairly  come  up,  women 
or  men  accustomed  to  Onion  cleaning  are  set  to  work  amongst 
them.  These  operators  are  furnished  with  the  short-handled 
'J.^-in.-wide  hoes,  with  which  they  hoe  down  the  weeds  and  thin 
the  whole  crop  with  wonderful  certainty  and  expedition.  The 
held  is  marked  off  into  strips  for  the  guidance  of  the  hoers, 
to  each  one  of  whom  there  is  a  space  of  G  ft.  given,  so  that  were 
four  cleaners  employed  the  strips  would  each  be  2i  ft.  wde. 
People  accustomed  to  this  work  do  not  trample  carelessly  about ; 
nor,  indeed,  can  the  crop  be  materially  damaged  by  doing  so, 
for  the  Onions  that  are  thus  prostrate  to-day  are  nearly  erect 
to-morrow.  Each  plantation  is  generally  cleaned  by  this 
means  three  times  during  the  season,  the  last  cleaning  being 
made  about  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  and  any  large 
weeds  that  appear  after  that  time  are  pulled  out  by  the  hand. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  Sejitember  the  Onions, 
being  ripe,  are  harvested  when  dry.  Those  that  are  green 
and  thick-necked  are  laid  aside  for  immediate  sale  ;  but  the 
firm  and  sound  bulbs,  particularly  of  the  Deptford  kind,  are 
either  cleaned  of  any  loose  scaly  skins  and  spread  out  a  few 
inches  deep  over  the  floor  of  a  loft,  or  tied  into  bunches  and 
strung  in  pairs  over  poles  or  on  pegs  in  a  loft  or  shed,  so  that 
they  can  be  marketed  at  any  convenient  season  during  winter 
and  spring. 

The  profits  on  a  good  crop  of  spring-so'mi  Onions  are  com- 
paratively large,  although  the  prices  vary  considerably  in 
some  season.s.  Sometimes  as  much  as  £45  per  acre  is  made 
of  them  by  the  grower,  the  purchaser  being  at  the  expense 
of  harvesting  the  crop.  At  other  times,  however,  £30  per  acre 
is  considered  a  good  price.  The  silver-skinned  Onion,  which  is 
grown  largely  for  pickling,  is  sown  on  good  land,  the  plants 
being  left  as  thickly  as  they  come  up,  as  the  closer  they  arc 
together  the  sooner  they  will  cease  growing  in  summer  and 
the  better  they  will  ripen  their  bulbs.  Good  clean  bulbs 
realise  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  bushel  in  the  market.  The 
autumn  sowing  of  Onions  is  made  on  ground  cleared  of 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  or  other  early  crops,  in  the  end  of 
July  for  drawing  in  a  young  state  from  September  onwards, 
but  the  main  sowing  is  not  made  till  about  the  middle  of 
August.  The  autumn  sowings  are,  as  a  rule,  made  in  beds 
about  5  ft.  wide,  and  the  seeds  are  covered  deeper  than  those 
of  the  spring  sowings.  Autumn  sowings  of  Onions  are  not 
often  made  broadcast  on  fields,  as  they  must  be  weeded,  not 
hoed,  in  the  process  of  cleaning  ;  the  hoeing  would  thin 
them  too  much.  As  they  are  oidy  required  for  drawing  when 
young  they  do  not  need  to  be  more  than  one-third  of  the 
distance  asunder  required  in  the  case  of  the  summer  Onicjus. 
They  are  weeded  soon  after  they  come  up,  and  once,  or  per- 
haps twice,  during  the  winter  time.     Weeding  is  performed 


by  women  in  dry  weatlier,  each  of  whom  takes  a  small  round 
biusket  to  put  the  weeds  into  rather  than  throw  them  on  the 
alleys.  In  marketing  these  Onions  they  are  cleared  off  the 
beds  in  large  patches,  and  not  by  picking  out  the  strongest 
and  leaving  the  weakest,  as  is  generally  done,  and  tliey  are 
washed,  which  makes  them  look  white.  If  a  portion  be 
intended  fin-  transplanting,  a  piece  of  well-prejiarcd  rich 
ground  is  made  ready  for  them,  rolled  firmly,  and  lined  off 
into  rows  about  9  in.  apart,  and  into  these  lines  the  young 
l)lants  are  dibbled  about  6  in.  apart.  These  make  large 
saleable  bulbs  early  in  July.  The  kinds  u.sed  for  autumn 
sowings  consist  of  \Vhite  Spanish  and  White  Trijioli  or  Lis- 
bon. Some  growers  .save  large  quantities  of  Onion  seed,  for 
wluch  purpose  well-formed  bulbs  are  selected  and  planted  in 
sjiring  in  rows  which  vary  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  ajiart.  Lettuce, 
Kadishes,  Spinach,  or  other  lov/-growing  vegetables  being 
grown  as  intermediate  crops.  After  the  flower-.stems  make 
their  appearance  they  are  staked  at  intervals,  and  twine  or 
cord  is  strained  on  either  side  the  rows  to  prevent  the  stems 
being  beaten  down  by  hail,  rain,  or  wind.  Ordinarj'  Onion 
seed  fetches  from  2s.  to  .5.s.  per  lb.,  according  to  the  season  ; 
but  the  best  seed,  or  that  from  improved  or  rare  sorts,  is  more 
^■aluable.  In  Hertfordshire  large  breadths  of  seed  Onions 
may  be  seen  in  July,  and  on  good  deep  land  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  crops. 

Leeks. — These  form  a  very  remunerative  crop  to  the  grower 
for  market  who  has  good  rich  land  and  the  means  of  sup- 
plying them  with  abundance  of  water.  Large  quantities  of 
them  are  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  where  the  soil 
is  moist.  The  first  sowing  is  made  towards  the  end  of 
January  in  a  frame  set  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  on  which  has 
been  placed  a  few  inches  of  light,  rich  soil.  The  .seed  is 
sown  rather  thickly  and  afterwards  slightly  covered  with  fine 
soil.  The  sashes  are  then  kept  close  until  the  young  planta 
appear,  when  abundance  of  air  is  admitted  both  night  and 
day  on  all  favourable  opportunities.  If  severe  weather  sets 
in  the  sashes  are  covered  with  litter  or  mats.  On  fine  days 
plenty  of  water  is  supplied  to  the  plants,  and  the  soil  is  kept 
frequently  stirred.  If  the  seedlings  are  too  thick  they  are 
thinned  out  to  1  in.  or  so  apart,  and  those  that  remain  are 
gradually  hardened  off  until  towards  the  end  of  Marcli, 
when  they  are  carefully  lifted  and  planted  out-of-doors  in 
rows  about  1  ft.  apart,  the  plants  in  the  row  being  about 
6  in.  asunder.  Between  the  rows  Lettuces  are  [ilantcd,  and 
these,  being  of  quick  growth,  are  removed  long  before  they 
can  in  any  way  injure  the  Leeks.  The  next  sowing,  which 
takes  place  about  the  end  of  February,  is  made  out-of-door.'? 
in  beds,  and  when  large  enough  the  planta  are  put  out  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  former  sowing  in  heavily-manured, 
deeply-dug  soil.  Another  sowing  is  made  si.x  or  tight  weeks 
later,  and  the  last  one  generally  about  the  first  week  in  May. 
In  all  cases  drills  are  drawn  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  or  5  in., 
in  which  the  plants  are  put.  These  in  some  measure  pro- 
tect the  plants  in  the  early  stages  of  their  grow.h  and  serve 
.  as  receptacles  for  water.  The  frequent  hoeing  of  the  ground, 
which  is  considered  a  very  important  matter,  fills  in  the 
drills  and  blanches  the  necks  of  the  Leeks — one  of  the  main 
things  to  be  considered  in  their  culture.  During  dry  weather 
abundance  of  water  is  applied,  and  iorae  growei's,  after 
taking  a  crop  of  Lettuce  from  between  the  rows,  heavily 
nmlch  the  ground  with  manure.  The  jiroducc  from  the 
first  sowing  is  ready  for  market  by  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  it  is  quickly  removed  and  the  vacant  ground  cropped 
with  other  vegetables.  The  latest  sowing  keeps  uji  a  con- 
stant supply  of  Leeks  far  into  the  winter  when  they  are  most 
in  request,  and  when  a  bad  Onion  year  occure  they  pay 
remarkably  well.     When  lifted  for  market  the  roots  are  left 
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entire,  and,  after  being  washed,  the  outside  leaves  are  stripped 
t>tF  and  the  tops  shortened  ;  they  are  tied  six  or  eight 
together  in  flat  or  fan-shaped  bundles,  packed  in  round 
hampers,  and  sent  to  market.  Most  growers  save  their  own 
Leek  seed,  and  for  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  the  best  plants 
are  selected  and  transplanted  to  a  sunuy  situation  where  they 
remain  until  the  seed  is  ripe.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
Tieads  are  cut  off,  laid  out  to  dry,  shaken  out  of  the  husks, 
and  stored  in  paper  or  canvas  bags  until  wanted.  The  chief 
kind  for  early  crops  is  the  Loudon  Flag,  but  for  main  or  late 
crops  the  Musselburgh  is  mostly  preferred. 

Gaelic  and  Shallots. — These  are  sparingly  grown  in 
market  gardens,  owing  to  their  being  used  in  small  quantities 
for  flavouring  purposes  rather  than  in  quantity  as  substantial 
food.  They  are  generally  propagated  by  oft'sets  from  the  old 
bulbs  planted  in  rows  in  warm  sunny  positions  in  March, 
but  if  large  quantities  be  cultivated,  then  seed  gives  the  best 
results.  Seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  1  ft.  apart  in 
March  or  April,  and  the  subsequent  culture  is  similar  to  that 
of  Onions.  An  acre  of  good  laud  is  said  to  produce  upwards 
■of  6  tons  of  Garlic  from  seed,  and  the  wholesale  value  of  this 
produce  varies  from  £150  to  £200.  Garlic  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  of  vegetables,  but  in  England  it  is  not  used 
so  extensively  as  in  France  and  other  Continental  countries. 

Chilies  and  Capsicums. — These  are  grown  in  Cucumber 
houses  or  similar  places  where  a  brisk  heat  and  plenty  of 
moisture  are  maintained.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  pots  in  April, 
and  when  large  enough  the  young  plants  are  potted  sis  or 
eight  together  in  an  8-in.  pot  in  good  rich  soil  and  placed  on 
stages  in  a  lig-ht  position.  Plenty  of  water  is  given  them 
"whilst  growing.  In  August  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  pots  full 
of  phmts  in  !Mr.  \\'ilmot's  garden  laden  with  ripe  pods.  Some 
plant  them  out  in  frames  aud  in  this  way  obtain  abundance  of 
fruit,  but  the  most  profitable  way  is  pot  culture. 

Endive. — This  is  largely  grown  in  nearly  all  market  gar- 
dens round  London,  aud  especially  in  these  situated  in  moist 
districts.  The  first  sowing  is  usually  made  early  in  Jlay, 
either  in  frames  or  on  prejiared  beds  in  the  open  air.  In 
either  case  good  rich  soil  is  used  in  wliich  to  sow  the  .seed, 
and  the  surface  after  sowing  is  made  firm  by  being  beaten 
with  the  liack  of  the  spade.  The  chief  point  in  reference 
to  early-sown  Endive  is  to  keep  the  plants  continually  grow- 
ing, as  if  they  experience  the  least  check  they  run  to  seed  or 
"  bolt,"  as  it  is  termed.  On  this  account  early  Endive,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  grown  in  very  large  quantities.  The  principal 
sowing  is  made  early  in  June,  and  is  succeeded  by  smaller 
ones  to  the  end  of  July.  In  most  cases  the  outdoor  sowings 
are  made  on  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  grow,  as  on 
Celery  ridges  or  between  the  rows  of  any  crops  where  there 
is  room,  and  for  which  the  ground  was  well  manured.  Some- 
times, liowever,  the  seed  is  sown  on  beds  and  the  seedlings 
thinned  out  if  too  thick  and  transplanted  when  sufficiently 
large  to  handle.  In  any  case  the  distance  apart  of  permanent 
plants  is  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  Endive  and  Lettuces  are 
frequently  planted  on  land  alternately,  large  fields  being  often 
devoted  to  them ;  sometimes  whole  fields  of  Endive  alone 
occur.  r.Ianehing  is  eflected  by  tying  the  leaves  like  those 
of  Lettuces  with  withies  or  pieces  of  bast.  In  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  days  after  being  tied  up  Endive  is  ready  for  market. 
Tlie  most  forward  piece  is  then  cleared  by  pulling  the  plants 
up  by  their  roots,  and  in  this  state  tliey  are  packed  in 
hampei-s  and  conveyed  to  market.  The  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
and  the  Batavian  are  the  kinds  chiefly  grown,  but  the  former 
sort  is  that  which  is  grown  in  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
produce  from  the  earliest  sowings  is  ready  for  market  early 
in  August  and  onwards  until  Chri-stmas  and  even  later.  A 
few  growers  house  plants   for  v.-inter  and  spring  sujiply,  but 


now,  when  they  have  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the 
French,  the  prices  obtained  scarcely  remunerate  them  for 
their  trouble  and  houseroom. 

Lfttuces. — In  cool  moist  soils  Lettuces  pay  the  grower 
much  better  than  many  other  market  crops,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  but  a  short  time  on  the  ground,  and  a  large  quantity  can 
he  grown  in  a  comparatively  small  space  ;  they  frequently, 
indeed,  fetch  more  money  than  Cabbages,  which  impoverish 
the  ground  more  and  remain  on  it  for  a  much  longer  period. 
The  best  market  Lettuces  appear  to  be  the  Paris  White  Cos, 
Bath  Brown  Cos,  and  Grand  Admiral  Cabbage  ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  Leyden  White  Lutch  Cabbage  kind  has  also  given 
great  satisfaction.  A  hardy  constitution  is  of  great  importance, 
but  the  half-tender  kinds  are  more  acceptable  for  table.  The 
variety  of  the  White  Paris  Cos,  generally  known  as  the  London 
Cos,  is  the  best  summer  Lettuce  in  cultivation,  owing  to  its 
excellent  quality  and  fine  colour.  The  Bath  Brown  Cos  is  an 
excellent  Lettuce  for  standing  the  winter,  and  if  bound  round 
with  a  withie  or  piece  of  matting  ■ttlien  nearly  fit  for  use,  it 
forms  a  large  fine  heart  of  beautiful  white  crisp  leaves  with 
pinkish  midribs,  and  it  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  market 
gardens  on  this  account.  The  sowings  of  Lettuces  made 
between  August  and  December  are  made  on  beds,  and  the 
young  plants  are  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but 
the  spring  and  summer  sowings  are  made  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand  till  they  are  fit  for  use,  in  rows  from  16  in.  to 
18  in.  apart,  and  the  seedlings  are  thinned  out  in  the  rov,'  to 
1  ft.  asunder.  In  this  way,  and  by  a  careful  selection  of 
seed,  the  plants  seldom  "  run,"  and  are  had  in  use  throughout 
the  .summer.  The  demand  for  Lettuces  depends  for  popularity 
very  mucli  upon  the  character  of  the  weather ;  in  cold  periods 
they  are  not  so  much  souglit  after,  but  in  warm  weather  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  them.  In  some  market  gardens  banks  are 
thrown  up  on  which  to  grow  Lettuces,  and  some  of  the  tender 
Cabbage  kinds  withstand  the  winter  in  that  way.  In  open 
places,  especially  where  the  soil  is  wet,  it  is  usual  to  round  up 
beds  on  w-hich  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuces  are  planted,  a.'; 
in  this  way  less  moisture  is  retained  around  their  roots  than 
when  they  are  planted  on  flat  ground.  Lettuce  banks  have  a 
sharp  incline,  without  special  reference  to  aspect,  the  important 
])oint  being  to  secure  shelter.  In  order  to  obtain  this  the 
banks  are  thrown  up  under  Apple  trees.  Currant  bushes,  &e., 
and  under  hedges,  aud  in  some  cases  small  Laurels  are  planted 
closely  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges  aud  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  project  over  the  bank.  These  Laurels  afford  good  protec- 
tion, as  they  retain  their  foliage  all  through  the  winter. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  Lettuce  crop  is  got  off"  early,  and 
the  soil  can  be  again  partially  levelled  to  furnish  a  crop  of 
dwarf  Beans  or  other  summer  i^roduce.  "Around  Gunnorsbury 
and  Kew  acres  of  open  spaces  may  be  seen  in  the  spring  cropped 
with  Lettuces  alone,  and  long  beds  of  seedlings  in  various 
stages  under  the  hedges  are  kept  to  supply  plants  for  succes- 
sional  crops. 

Celery. — This  is  considered  by  market  gardeners  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remunerative  of  crops  where  both  soil  and 
situation  are  suitable  for  its  growth.  The  Valley  of  the 
Thames  is  considered  to  be  in  all  respects  well  adapted 
for  Celery  culture,  and  many  acres  of  land  in  the  Fulham 
fields  and  elsewhere  are  occupied  by  it.  The  sowing  for  the 
first  crop  of  Celery  is  generally  made  early  in  February ;  a 
large  main  sowing  is  made  in  March,  and  for  the  latest  crop 
sowing  takes  place  in  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  The  early 
and  main  sowings  are  usually  made  in  frames  on  hot-beds,  but 
for  a  late  crop  the  seed  is  sometimes  sown  in  the  open  air  on 
manure  beds  or  in  similar  positions  ;  the  seed  is  sown  at  all 
times  rather  thickly  in  moist,  light  soil,  and  is  but  lightly 
covered.      When  up  the  seedlings  if  too  thick  are  thinned  out 
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to  1  in.  or  so  apart.  Some  dig  out  trendies  and  fill  them  with 
fenncntini;  material,  on  which  they  place  a  few  inches  thick 
of  light,  rich  .soil,  and  after  sowing  the  seed  cover  the  bed 
with  mats  or  rough  litter  until  the  seed  ha.s  germinated,  when 
the  covering.s  arc  removed  during  the  daytime  and  replaced 
at  niglit  should  tlie  weather  be  unfavourable.  In  all  cases 
the  beds  on  which  Celery  seed  is  sown  arc  made  firm  either 
by  treading  or  rolling,  and  a  little  light  soil  is  sifted  through 
a  fine  sieve  over  the  seed  after  it  has  been  sown.  The 
seedlings  in  all  cases  are  freely  exposed  to  light  and 
air  in  order  to  render  them  stout  and  stocky.  Those  from 
the  first  sowing,  when  large  enovgh,  are  pricked  out  in  frames 
on  a  bed  of  rotted  manure,  and  those  from  the  main  and  later 
sowings  are  pricked  out  in  May  and  June  on  beds  similarly 
l)repared  on  a  sheltered  hiorder  out-of-doors.  In  tliese  posi- 
tions they  receive  abundance  of  water  in  order  to  keep  them 
growing,  for  a  check  at  any  period  in  the  growth  of  Celery 
plants  is  very  detrimental.  The  plants  are  usually  pricked 
out  in  rows  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  apart,  about  half  that  distance 
being  allowed  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  When  plant- 
ing time  has  arrived  a  spade  is  run  between  the  rows  and  a 
good  soaking  of  water  is  given,  after  which  nothing  more  is 
done  for  a  few  da3's.  A  spade  is  then  pushed  under  the 
plants,  wliich  are  thus  carefully  raised,  separated,  and  taken 
on  handbarrows  or  in  boxes  direct  to  the  trenches.  Wlien 
planted  a  good  watering  is  given  them,  and  thus  they  sustain 
a  very  slight  cheek  through  removal  ;  but  market  gardeners 
saldom  plant  Celery  in  double  rows  as  is  done  in  private 
gardens,  one  row  in  each  trench  being  considered  the  most 
j)rofitable  way.  The  strongest  plants  are  in  all  cases  selected 
and  placed  in  trenches  by  themselves,  and  the  weaker  ones  by 
themselves.  In  that  way  a  succession  is  formed,  uniformity  in 
t!ie  size  of  the  heads  is  secured,  and  thus  a  whole  row  of 
plants  becomes  marketable  at  one  time.  They  need  no  sorting, 
and  the  ground  being  cleared  is  made  available  for  other  crops. 

Th?  ground  on  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  Celery  is,  if 
possible,  [ireparel  in  autumn  by  being  heavily  manured  and 
trenched,  the  surface  being  either  thrown  up  in  ridges  or  left 
in  as  rougli  a  state  as  po.ssible  until  .spring,  wlien  it  is  levelled 
down  to  be  sown  with  Radishes.  In  that  case  tlie  land  is 
marked  out  into  a  series  of  beds  from  5  ft.  to  G  ft.  wide, 
leaving  a  good  wide  alley  betw-een  them.  In  the.se  alleys  is 
placed  an  extra  sujtply  of  manure,  and  in  them  are  planted 
the  earliest  Celery  plants.  By  the  time  these  require  earthing 
uji  the  Radishes  will  have  been  marketed  and  the  ground 
cleared  of  weeds,  &c.  I  have,  however,  seen  whole  fields 
marked  off  in  beds  and  the  trenches  dug  out  in  winter  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  Celery,  tlie  beds  being  planted  with 
Lettuces  or  early  Cauliflowers.  Market  gardeners  never  plant 
Celery  in  deep  trenches ;  on  the  contrary,  they  contrive  to 
allow  the  roots  after  the  crop  is  fully  earthed  up  to  be  con- 
siderably above  the  bottom  of  the  ridges.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  as  regards  late  crops,  which  in  damp  badly  drained 
soils  are  very  precarious.  During  the  growing  season  Celery 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  as  are  also  the  crops  of 
salad  plants,  or  French  Beans,  which  are  invariably  grown 
between  the  lines.  Earthing  up  is  performed  for  the  first  time 
when  the  plants  have  become  fairly  established  and  are  6  in. 
high  ;  the  sides  of  the  trenches  are  chopped  down  on  the 
morning  of  some  fine  day,  well  broken  up,  and  allowed  to  dry 
for  an  hour  or  two,  when  two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
push  the  soil  with  the  hack  of  a  wooden  rake  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  plants  so  as  to  leave  a  ridge  for  the 
reception  of  water.  At  the  next  earthing  the  soil  is  pressed 
tightly  round  the  bases  of  the  plants,  and  more  of  it  is 
cliopped  down  from  the  ridges  ;  and  at  the  third,  which  is 
the  final  earthing,  the   ridges   are  made   firm   and  smooth   in 


such  a  way  as  to  effectually  throw  off  the  rain.  The  red 
and  white  varieties  of  Celery  are  the  principal  kinds  grown,  and 
under  the  treatment  just  recorded  they  become  very  crisp  and 
solid.  Sometimes  a  crop  of  Celery  is  grown  for  culinary 
jmrposes  early  in  spring,  and  in  that  case  the  .seeds  are  sown 
in  June,  and  the  young  plants  are  pricked  out  rather  closely 
together  ;  they  are  never  earthed  up  more  than  once,  the 
object  being  to  secure  plants  with  flavour  rather  than  crisp- 
ness  and  good  quality.  (.'.  W.  S. 
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HLMALAYAN    PRIMROSES. 
(with  a  coloured  figure  of  primula  kose.^) 

Diavnl  by  CONSTAN'CE  PIERREI'OXT 
Primroses  abound  nearly  all  round  tlie  teinper.ite  zone  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  one  species  occurs  in  the  iSoutliern  Herni- 
sjihere  in  the  extreme  south  of  America.  Tlie  Alps  of  Europe  and 
the  loftj'  Himalayan  Jlountains  form,  however,  their  two  principal 
centres  of  concentration,  though  Hastem  Asia  (C'hinaand  Japan)  has 
supplemented  the  rich  variety  of  Primroses  drawn  from  these  regions 
by  at  least  two  noteworthy  species,  namely,  Primula  sinensis  and  P. 
japonica.  But  it  is  to  the  Primroses  of  the  Himalayan  region  we 
would  now  direct  attention.  It  cont.ains  probably  not  fewer  than 
thirty  distinct  forms  independently  of  colour  variations.  The  Hima- 
layan Prinn'oses  are  nearly  all  of  an  Alpine  eliaracter,  growing  at  an 
altitude  above  sea  level  of  GOOO  ft.  to  18,000  ft.,  but  cliiefly  between 
9000  ft.  and  1.5,000  ft.  Flowering  plants,  it  ni.ay  be  noticed  injjass- 
ing,  grow  at  a  ga-eater  height  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains  than  in 
any  otlier  part  of  the  world,  a  few  species  ascending  to  the  enor- 
mous elevation  of  nearly  20,000  ft. 

P.  denticulata  is  one  of  the  commonest,  most  widely  dispersed, 
and  most  variable  in  size  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Himalayan 
I'rimroses.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  British  P.  farinosa, 
but  it  is  a  much  more  showy  species,  even  in  its  most  diminutive 
state.  The  dark  lilac-blue  flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  borne  in 
dense  heads  on  long  scapes  standing  well  above  the  leaves.  This 
species  appears  to  have  been  the  first  introduced  from  the  Himalayan 
region  into  European  gardens,  as  it  was  figured  in  Smith's  "E.xotic 
Botany,  1805,  vol.  ii,,  plate  114.  It  inhabits  sunny  situations  and 
begins  to  blossom  in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts.  .Sir  J. 
Hooker  collected  it  in  Sikkim  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  ft.,  the  plants 
being  from  4  in.  to  8  in.  high,  ami  the  leaves  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long.  At 
itslower  habitats  it  attains  nearly  three  times  the  largest  size  indicated 
for  its  highest.  P.  capitata  is  a  variety  of  P.  denticulata,  the  flow'ers 
being  quite  sessile,  and  forming  a  close  head  like  a  Scaliious.  P.  erosa 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  variety  of  P.  denticulata,  but  it  has  coarse 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  P.  \nilgaris.  There  is  a  tine  dwarf  variety 
of  P.  denticulata  in  cultivation  at  the  jiresent  time  under  the  name 
of  P.  cashmeriana.  P.  purpurea  is  an  allied  but  perfectly  distinct 
species  with  purj)le  flowers  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  sometimes 
the  scapes  bear  two  umbels  one  above  the  other.  This  also  inhabits 
very  elevated  situations.  P.  J.-eschkeana  ajipears  to  be  the  same 
species. 

P.  8tuarti  is  a  handsome  yellow-flowered  species  of  the  same  group. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  bonie 
in  loose  umbels.  P.  sikkimensis  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  large 
growing  Primroses  of  our  region.  It  was  discovered  and  introduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  plate  4597.  The 
discoverer  writes  of  it  that  "  it  is  the  pride  of  all  the  Alpine  Primu- 
las, inhabiting  wet  boggy  places  at  elevations  of  from  12,000  ft.  to. 
17,000  ft.,  at  Lachen  and  Lachong  covering  acres  with  a  yellow 
carpet  in  May  and  June.  It  grows  as  tall  as  P.  japonica,  though  the 
scapes  usually  bear  only  a  solitary  terminal  umbel.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  second  umbel  of  a  few  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  almost 
exactly  the  hue  of  the  common  Primrose. 

Primula  rosea,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  plate,  is,  how- 
ever, the  gem  of  Himalayan  Primroses  on  account  of  its  lovely 
colour  and  neat  habit.  It  inliabits  the  north-west  Himalayas,  and 
extends  into  Affghanistan,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  8000  ft.  to 
12,000  ft.  From  the  various  collectors'  notes  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  late  summer  flowering  variety.  P.  elegans  is  a  closely  allied  plant 
having  smaller  flowers.  P.  speciosa  is  a  handsome  Prinu'ose  of  the 
s.ime  tyi)e,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  large,  deep  blue-purple  flowers. 
This  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  P.  petiolaris  is  an  acaulescent 
species  with  distinctly  st.ilked  leaves  and  pale  blue  flowers,  each 
petal  having  two  deep  notches  at  the  tij).  1*.  floribundais  a  remark- 
able species,   growing  at    the    comparatively   trifling    elevation   of 
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2500  ft.  to  6000  ft.  in  north-west  Himalaya.  The  yellow,  fmgrant 
flowers  are  small,  but  exceedingly  numerous,  each  root  throwing  up 
several  scapes,  each  of  which  bears  tliree  to  six  or  more  wliorte  of 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  grows  from  4  in.  to  S  in.  high.  P.  reti- 
culata and  P.  rotundifolia  are  dwarf  umbellate  Primroses,  gi-owing 
at  a  great  elevation  in  Sikkim,  the  former  having  yellow  and  the 
latter  purple  flowers.  ^\'e  are  not  aware  that  either  of  tliem  is 
in  cultivation,  though  they  are  both  described  as  most  beautiful. 
This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  Him.alayau  Primroses,  but  we 
will  only  mention  some  of  the  vei'y  diminutive  species,  of  whicli 
there  are  several  singular  and  beautiful  ones.  Foremost  amongst 
these  is  P.  uniflora,  a  species  collected  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in 
Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  ft.  The  dried  plants  are  from  3  in. 
to  6  in.  high,  and  consist  o.f  a  rosette  of  exceedingly  small  leaves, 
and  usually  of  a  single  slender  scape  bearing  onerelatively  larger  flower 
resembling  those  of  a  Soldanella  rathet  than  a  true  Primrose. 
P.  minutissima  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  15.000  ft.  to  18,000  ft.,  in  the  Donkia  Pass.  The  whole 
plant  when  in  flower  is  sometimes  not  more  than  i  in.  high,  and 
rarely  more  tlian  H  in.  high  ;  but  as  it  grows  in  tufts  and  its  lilac  and 
pink  fragrant  flowers  are  numerous,  it  forms  a  pretty  object  on  the 
rocks.  P.  Stracheyi  is  another  attractive  dwarf  species,  distinguished 
by  its  relatively  large  flowers  rising  from  the  intricately  twfteil  pros- 
trate stems.  We  had  almost  forgotten  the  charming  Primula  mollis 
(Bot.  Mag.,  pi.  479S),  with  soft  hairy  leaves  of  the  shape  of  those 
of  P.  cortusoides,  and  bright  rosy  flowers  in  two  or  three  whorls. 

W.    B.    HE.MSLEV. 
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Greenhouse. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — In  addition  to  the  immense  quantity 
of  seedlings  raised  by  those  who  grow  them  in  that  way  there  are  a 
large  number  of  fine  named  varieties  now  becoming  plentiful,  v.ary- 
ing  very  much  in  their  general  character  from  tlie  long,  pointed- 
flowered,  drooping  forms  to  those  of  the  very  broad-pet.alled  kinds, 
the  flowers  of  which  in  some  cases  are  almost  erect.  The  former  are 
generally  much  the  more  profuse  in  flowering  and  are  more  elegant. 
Taste  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  may  vary,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  portion  of  each  should  not  be  grown.  They  are  a  very  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  greenhouse  subjects,  not  only  from  the  variety 
of  bright  as  well  as  delicate  colours  which  they  afford,  but  also  from 
their  distinct  habit  and  long  continuance  in  bloom.  But  although 
their  natural  habit  is  to  keep  on  flowering  for  months,  tlieir  ability 
to  make  a  full  display  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  of  which  they 
admit  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  sufficient  nutriment  at 
the  roots.  The  pots  in  all  cases  must  be  large  enough,  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  plants.  I  mention  this  particularly,  as, 
through  their  free  disposition  to  flower,  beginning  to  bloom,  as  they  do, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fairly  in  gTo\\th,  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual occurrence  to  see  them  allowed  to  remain  in  the  comparatively 
small  pots  they  begin  to  flower  in,  and  so  get  completely  exhausted 
before  the  season  is  over  ;  but  before  they  suffer  in  this  manner  they 
should  be  moved  into  others  of  a  larger  size.  If  the  operation  is 
carefully  done  without  much  disturbance  of  the  roots  they  will  re- 
ceive little  or  no  check,  in  which  way  they  may  be  grown  to  a  large 
size  where  required.  Clear,  weak  manure  water  will  also  assist  tliem, 
but  will  not  make  up  the  deficiency  where  the  fjuantity  of  soil  avail- 
able for  the  roots  is  much  too  small.  ^Vllere  any  particular  variety 
is  re(iuired  to  be  increased,  this  can  be  done  by  cuttings  as  they  strike 
freely,  but  the  tubers  formed  do  not  in  all  cases  grow.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  increase  them  by  leaf  cuttings,  the  tubers  from 
which  are  smaller,  but  more  disposed  to  go  on  afterwards.  To  keep 
them  moderately  bushy  a  good  light  position  is  necessary,  as  tlie 
shoots  keep  on  extending  as  they  bloom,  and  there  is  usually  a 
reluctance  to  pinch  out  the  points  with  a  view  to  make  them  break 
back,  for  by  so  doing  the  flowers  to  a  certain  extent  are  for  a  time 
reduced  in  quantity. 

Eplphyllum  truncatum.— Through  the  amount  of  neglect 
that  tliese  jdants  will  bear  without  causing  their  destruction,  they 
sometimes  during  the  busy  season  receive  so  little  attention  as  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  at  the  flowering  time.  The  growth 
of  those  that  were  forced  early  will  by  this  time  be  completed,  and 
their  general  condition  will  Vje  imjiroved  by  exjjosing  them  to  all  the 
sun  possible.  The  position  that  will  suit  them  best,  if  such  can  be 
spared,  is  an  empty  pit  with  the  lights  well  tilted,  so  that  they  can 
get  plenty  of  air,  in  which  way  tliey  will  be  neither  liable  to  get 
saturated  with  wet  by  thunderstorms,  nor  to  be  blown  over  and  broken 
by  the  wind  when  out-of-doors,  an  accident  to  which  they  are  liable 
from  their  heads,  when  large,  getting  so  heavy  proportionate  to 
the  small  pots  they  generally  occupy  ;  but  where  a  place  of  this 


description  is  not  av.iil.able  they  can  be  set  out  under  a  south  w.-dl, 
tying  those  tliat  are  got  big  and  heavy  to  sticks  to  keep  them  from 
being  blown  about  in  the  manner  indicated. 

Large-flo'wered  Pelargoniums. — Those  that  bloomed  the 
earliest  should,  as  their  flo  ^•ers  get  over,  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  the 
full  sun  to  ripen  their  growth  previous  to  heading  back.  It  is  much 
better  not  to  delay  this  operation  with  the  earliest-flowered  examples 
longer  than  ^\■hen  the  principal  head  of  bloom  gets  shabby,  as  upon 
getting  the  slioots  ripened  and  their  being  cut  down  at  the  proper 
season  depends  their  ability  to  flower  early  next  year  ;  do  not  in  th# 
first  instance,  as  is  frequently  practised,  withhold  w.ater  so  as  to 
cause  the  foliage  to  flag  and  die  oft'  through  the  deprivation  of  moisture, 
but  as  soon  as  the  leaves  droop  give  a  little,  gi-atlually  withholding  it 
Tintil  growth  is  so  checked  that  the  foliage  will  retain  an  erect  posi- 
tion even  when  the  soil  is  quite  dry. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — These  plants,  with  their  beautiful 
delicate  colours,  are  now  so  little  in  favour  tliat  they  are  com- 
paratively seldom  met  with  ;  still,  to  those  who  like  to  grow  some 
subjects  of  a  naturally  formal  habit  by  way  of  contrast  to  others  of 
more  free  and  elegant  outline,  with  a  disposition  to  produce  a  com- 
plete sheet  of  flowers  of  the  softest  tints,  it  would  be  ditBcult  to  point 
to  any  plant  that  will  supply  the  place  of  tliese  Pelargoniums.  In 
their  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  allow  the  soil  to  get  so  dry  tlirough 
the  absence  of  water  as  in  that  of  the  stronger-growing  selfs,  and  if 
exposed  out-of-doors  care  must  be  taken  tliat  they  do  not  get  too  wet 
during  heavy  rains,  as  they  are  very  impatient  of  over  much  moisture 
at  the  roots,  the  effect  of  which  is  generally  the  destruction  of  the 
fibres,  and  that  kills  the  plants. 

Mignonette. — Where  large  examples  of  this  are  gi'own  for 
winter  flowering  they  necessarily  require  a  much  longer  time  to 
grow  than  tlic  small  pots  of  late  summer  and  autumn-sown  Migno- 
nette generally  in  use  ;  but  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  grow  this 
plant  to  a  considerable  size,  although  comparatively  easily  managed, 
unless  its  wants  are  constantly  attended  to,  the  specimens  will  be 
more  remarkable  for  size  than  condition,  as  evidenced  by  the  spare, 
yellow-looking  leaves  and  sm.all  spikes  of  bloom  that  weak,  attenuated 
jilants  often  display.  Mignonette  does  not  like  much  disturbance  as 
regards  the  roots,  and  it  is  well  to  get  the  early-gro\vn  stock  in  suffi- 
ciently large  pots  before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced,  so  as  te  avoid 
any  cramping  at  tlie  roots,  for  should  this  occur  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  them  to  move  freely  afterwards  ;  use  the  soil  fairly  enriched 
and  pot  firmly,  giving  the  plants  a  good  light  position,  placing  them 
far  enough  apart  in  tlie  house  or  pit  in  whicli  they  are  grown  ;  stop 
and  tie  out  the  shoots  as  growth  progresses.  Tlie  ordinary  bushy  or 
liyramidal  form  will  in  most  cases  be  found  to  look  the  best.  The 
ugly  ^\ire  trellises  sometimes  used  for  Mignonette  where  at  the  time 
of  blooming  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wire  is  as  conspicuous  as 
the  shoots  of  the  plants,  cannot  be  too  much  condemned.  Look  well 
to  the  undersides  of  the  lea\'es  for  greenfly  and  red  spider,  which, 
if  present,  very  quickly  ruin  tlie  plants.  I  have  found  tliat  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  handful  of  soot  to  the  gallon,  stirred  up 
daily  for  a  week,  and  the  plants  from  time  to  time  syringed  with  it, 
has  an  excellent  effect  in  removing  these  insects,  and  also  in  render- 
ing the  foliage  unpalateable  to  them.  A  little  soot- water  applied  to 
.the  soil  both  assists  growth  and  helps  to  keep  the  leaves  of  that  dark 
green  colour  which  a<lds  so  much  to  their  appearance  as  well  as  to 
the  requisite  strength.  A  little  more  seed  may  with  ad\'antage  now 
be  put  in  to  grow  some  plants  on  in  small  or  medium-sized  pots  with 
a  view  to  their  blooming  before  those  latest  sown. 

Cinerarias. — The  earliest  sown  plants  should  not  be  kept  longer 
out  of  their  blooming  pots  than  «hen  they  have  got  the  soil  in  those 
they  already  occupy  fairly  filled  with  roots,  for  with  these 
again  any  check  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  their  lower  leaves, 
the  loss  of  which  not  only  destroys  their  a])pearance,  Init  so  far 
weakens  them,  that  it  is  never  possible  to  get  plants  which  have  thus 
suffered  to  produce  anything  like  the  head  of  flowers  they  otherwise 
would  do.  Keep  the  early  and  later-sown  stocks  where  they  can  be 
slightly  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  treated  so  as  to  make  free  vig- 
orous growth,  for  where  the  foliage  thus  gets  to  a  large  size  it  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  softer  than  when  of  a  small  stunted  character; 
some  well-decomposed  leaf-mould  added  to  the  soil  as  well  as 
thoroughly  rotten  manure  assists  free  growtli.  Where  grown  from 
suckers,  and  the  plants  from  which  these  are  taken  were,  after 
blooming,  as  they  ought  to  be,  planted  out,  the  suckers  much  sooner 
attain  a  good  size,  and  they  \vill  in  every  way  be  easier  managed  than 
when  kept  in  }iots.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  suckers  are  large  enough  take 
them  off,  allowing  the  small  ones  succeeding  to  remain  longer.  When 
so  grown  I  have  found  it  well  not  to  remove  them  from  the  old  plants 
until  they  have  attained  a  good  size  and  plenty  of  roots,  plants 
from  such  invariably  keeping  the  lead  of  those  taken  off  whilst  small 
and  weak.     Where  means  have  been  taken  to  grow  seed  as  advised 
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earlier  in  the  season  from  plants  of  the  best  habit  and  finest  flowers, 
the  seed  as  it  ripens  must  be  regularly  gathered,  otherwise  if  allowed 
to  remain  it  will  fall. 

Primulas. — Plants  raised  from  the  earliest  sowing  will  soon  be 
reaily  for  moving  into  their  flowering  pots — 5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter 
will  be  large  enough  ;  ram  the  soil  toleral)ly  hard,  by  wliicli  means  I 
liave  found  tliein  less  disposed  to  produce  leaves  witli  long  weak 
stalks  tliat  have  a  tendency  to  damp  oft' ;  in  potting  keep  tlie  plants 
well  down,  so  as  to  avoid  any  bare  stem  lietwixt  the  soil  and  lower 
leaves  ;  frames  or  jjits  facing  the  nortli,  with  the  plants  raised  close 
up  to  tiic  glass,  and  thinly  shaded  during  the  middle  of  tlie  day, 
will  1)0  found  tlic  right  position  to  place  tliem  in,  the  result  being 
growtli  which  will  not  only  afford  a  full  complement  of  flowers,  but 
which  «ill  l>e  nmch  less  disposed  to  damp  in  tlie  winter. 

Chrysanthemums. — Altliough  these  plants  from  their  natural 
free-flowering  disposition  will  bloom  almost  under  any  treatment, 
still  tliere  is  a  wide  difference  between  tlie  display  they  make  when 
well  cared  for  and  tlie  meagre  number  of  indiflerently  developed 
flowers  forthcoming   when   tlieir  wants  are   not  well   attended   to 
through  the  growing  season.     Growing,  as  is  their  nature,  very  fast 
both  roots  and  tops,  any  insufficiency  in  nutriment,  especially  water, 
has  a  more  injurious  effect  upon  them  than  on  other  soft-wooded 
subjects  tliat  progress  less  rapidly.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  the  treatment  adopted  by  different  growers,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  manure  water ;  some  never  give  it  until  after  tlie  flowers 
ai-e  set,  under  the  impression  that  the  plants  will  bloom  better  by 
using  ordinary  water  up  to  tliis  stage.     I  have  tried  this  method  and 
also  that  of  using  manure  water  from  the  time  the  roots  are  getting 
fairly  established  in  tlie  lilooming  pots,  giving  notliing  but  manure 
M'ater  after  they  had  arrived  at  that  state,  an<l  I  have  found  the 
latter  treatment  considerably  the  best,  both  by  enabling  them  to 
retain  their  foliage,  wliich  makes  them  look  so  mucli  lietter  wlien  in 
bloom,  anil  also  by  the  greater  number  of  large,  full-formed   flowers 
whicli  anj'  given  variety  will  i)roduoe  in  pots  of  similar  size  to  those 
occupied  by   plants   less    liberally   supplied    with    manure    water. 
In  the  ease  of  any  species  of  plant  where,  through  tlie  use  of  con- 
tinuous strong  stimulants,  there  is  a  danger  of  the   production  of 
gi'oss  luxuriant  foliage  in  place  of  flowers,  it  is  much  safer  not  to  use 
manure  water,  except  in  limited  quantities,  until  the  liloom-buds 
are  formed  ;  but  Chrysanthemums  are  so  naturally  free  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  takes  jilace.      Yet  it  must  be   Ijorne  in  mind  where 
very  liberal  treatment  of  this  sort  is  practised  that  it  necessitates 
still  more  diligence  in  seeing  that  the  soil  never  gets  dry,  for  if  this 
occurs  the  jilants  will  siiS'er  more  than  such  as  are  less  vigorous. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  preserve  the  foliage,  to  assist  growth,  and  to 
minimise  the  drying  influence  of  hot  weather  than  keeping  the  pots 
plunged  up  to  their  rims  ;  if  coal  ashes  be  available  they  are  much  the 
best,  as  they  keep  out  worms,  which,   though  not  injuring  them  to 
the  extent  of  more  delicate-growing  subjects,  are  still  much  better 
jibsent  from  the  soil.     The  plants  should  now  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  whatever  form  they  are  to  lie  grown  in  ;  but  for  the  usual 
<lecorative  purposes  on  no  account  should  I  advise  the  stiff,   flat 
training  often  seen  resorted  to  for  exhibition,  and  wliich,  even  in  the 
case  of  plants  so  required,  might  with  advantage  as  regards  effect  be 
dispensed  with.     The  ordinary  busliy  form  of  tying,  by  the  use  of 
a  few  sticks  keeping  the  branches  sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow 
plenty  of  air  to  get  to  the  wliole,  is  the  most  generally  useful ;  but 
some  dwarf  standards  that  are  grown  to  a  single  stem  from  2  ft.  to 
2-J  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height,  and  stopped  so  as  to  cause  them  to  branch 
freely,  are  particularly  useful  when  the  plants  are  to  be  used   in 
rooms,  halls,  or  corridors,  and  also  for  relieving  the  too-even  surface 
which  a  stage  full  of  these  plants  when  in  bloom  often  presents  ; 
for   large    conservatories    and    other    structures   still   more    might 
be  done  in  this  direction  by  confining  some  to  single  stems  without 
stopping,  keeping  the  shoots  as  they  appear  removed  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stems,  simply  allowing  the  head  to  branch  out  before 
the  time  of  flowering.     If  the  plants  are  at  all  affected  with  green 
Hy  the  shoots  should  be  repeatedly  dipped  in  Tobacco  water,  which 
they  will  bear  using  stronger  than  most  plants,  until  the  insects  are 
conijiletely  destroyed,  to  keep  them   clear  from  which  the   whole 
stock  should  be  syringed  freely  with  clean  water  every  evening  when 
the  weather  is  dry.     It  is  well  not  to  grow  a  greater  number  than 
is  required   or  there  is  time  at  command  to  give  sufficient  attention 
to,  for,  as  with  most  other  things,  a  better  result  may  be  attained 
with  a  limited  number  of  plants  well  grown  than  larger  quantities 
worse  managed. 

Ccelogyne  crlstata. — Where  a  sufficient  stock  of  this  is 
grown  to  give  a  succession  of  flowers  through  the  winter  the  plants, 
as  they  finished  tlieir  blooming,  will  have  lieen  gi'adually  introducecl 
into  heat  ;  by  this  means  the  early  and  later  completion  of  gTowtli 
will  favour  the  successional  production  of  flowers  much  easier,  and  be 
more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants  than  by  retarding  alone 
"v>'hen  gi'owth  is  complete.     This  Ccelogj'ue  delights  through  the  gro«-- 


in"  season  in  plenty   of  moisture  and  jilenty  of  light,   but  not  too 
much  heat. 

East  Indian  House.  — Most  of  the  plants  here  will  now  Ije  in 
active  growth  ;  the  jiositiun  and  description  of  the  house  in  which 
they  are  cultivated  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  temperature  to  lie  keiit  up  the  lighter  the  house  the  more 
heat  the  jilants  will  bear  without  producing  weak,  soft  growth  ;  Ho' 
by  night  when  the  weather  is  not  so  hot  as  to  cause  the  thermometer 
to  range  higher  than  this  w  ill  even  at  this  season  of  the  year  be  more 
conducive  to  continued  health  tlian  when  they  are  kept  wanner. 
Orchids  are  naturally  slow-growing  subjects,  and  young  culti\'atora 
are  frequently  so  desirous  to  get  tlieir  plants  on  in  size  that  they 
urge  them  on  by  heat  snd  moisture  and  insufficient  air,  which  for  the 
time  being  results  in  an  apjiarent  gain  through  the  size  they  attain  in 
a  short  time,  but  is  quite  the  reverse  of  a  permanent  advantage,  for 
the  large  leaves  so  produced  are  deceptive,  as  they  sooner  decay  and 
fall  off,  leaving  the  tall-gTowing  non-bulb  forming  section,  making  it 
naked  and  bare  at  the  bottom.  Vandas,  Aerides,  Angr.Tecums,  and 
iSaccolabiums,  which  are  the  principal  representatives  of  this  habit 
of  growth  generally,  owe  their  unsightly  appearance  to  this  cause, 
and  when  the  flowering  abilities  of  plants  so  treated  are  taken  into 
account,  in  this  they  are  found  equally  wanting.  Plants  gi-own 
slower,  with  shorter  Init  very  much  thicker  and  stouter  foliage,  will 
produce  flower-spikes  from  the  base  of  almost  every  leaf,  whereas  the 
examples  grown  under  a  system  that  induces  a  softer,  weaker  texture 
will  often  not  bear  more  than  half  the  number.  Regulate  the  day 
temperature  in  accordance  witli  the  weather  ;  when  it  is  cool  and  dull 
73°  by  tlie  use  of  fire-heat  will  be  enough,  whilst  with  a  clear  sky 
and  a  high  outside  temperature  85'  or  90°  will  be  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise,  giving  air  each  day  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

Dendrobiums. — Most  of  the  warmest  sections  of  these  should 
nOAv  be  in  full  growth  ;  the  thin-leaved  kinds,  like  D.  Devonianum, 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  yellow  thrips,  and  if  this  little 
pest  exists  at  all  in  the  house  it  is  sure  to  find  them  ;  it  is  equally 
injurious  to  the  young  leaves  of  Phalajnopsis,  and  also  affects  Vandas, 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  others,  the  leaf  development  of  which 
takes  place  in  the  manner  of  these  ;  but  if  syringing  is  practised 
daily  at  the  time  of  closing  the  house,  not  only  does  it  check  the 
increase  of  the  insects,  but  it  prevents  their  doing  injury,  as  they 
cannot  endure  the  jireseuce  of  water.  This  is  the  only  effectual 
method  I  ever  found  of  dealing  with  them,  as  many  Orchids  do  not 
like  Tobacco  smoke,  or  will  bear  it  in  anything  like  a  volume  dense 
enough  to  kill  this  species  of  tlirip,  which  gets  down  as  low  as  the 
uuexpanded  leaves  will  pennit,  where  there  is  enough  air  to  enable 
it  to  live  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Tobacco  fumes. — T.  Baines. 

Flower  Garden. 

The  present,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  comparatively  a  leisure  time  ; 
but,  though  planting  is  done,  such  will  not  be  the  case  this  year,  if 
neatness  be  maintained,  for  weeds  grow  so  fast,  both  on  walks,  beds, 
and  borders,  and  the  lawn  and  edgings  require  such  constant  cutting, 
that  leisure  is  out  of  the  question,  and  resolute  energy  must  take  its 
place  in  order  to  keep  anything  like  abreast  of  the  work  required  to 
be  done.  Another  such  protracteil  cold,  wet  season,  and  the  modern 
system  of  flower  gardening  must  collapse,  at  least  so  far  as  the  use 
of  tender  plants  is  concerned,  for  up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
grown  beautifully  less  since  being  transferred  to  the  open  air,  and 
however  favourable  the  weather  may  now  become,  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  for  them  to  attain  perfection  ei'e  the  time  arrives  for 
their  return  to  winter  quarters.  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Pe- 
tunias, Lobelias,  Violas,  and  Verbenas  are  about  the  only  plants  that 
are  growing  satisfactorily,  and  all  these  should  be  made  the  most  of 
by  pegging  them  down  in  their  ])roper  positions  and  frequently  re- 
moving all  seed  vessels  and  bad  flowers.  Keep  the  soil  stirreil  in  all 
the  beds  ;  heavy  rains  have  so  hardened  the  surface  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  little  sun-heat  which  we  get  to  penetrate  it.  In  mixed 
herbaceous  borders  Pyrethrums  now  make  a  good  display.  ^\  hy  is 
it  these  are  not  more  generally  grown  ?  They  do  well  in  any  soil, 
are  perfectly  hardy,  there  are  amongst  them  an  iiiimense  number  of 
varieties,  and  the"  flowers  are  brilliant  and  lasting.  Their  flower- 
stems  now  require  supports,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference 
to  Potentillas,  Delphiniums,  and  the  earlier  Phloxes.  Brier  stocks 
are  now  (piitc  sufficiently  advanced  for  budding,  but  the  buds  are 
late,  scarcely  a  flower  having  yet  been  cut  from  the  open  border— and, 
as  a  rule,  the  best  buds  arc  those  from  the  shoots  that  have  been 
(lenudeil  of  their  flowers  ;  as  soon  as  these  can  be  had,  budding 
should  be  performed.  This  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  favourable  season 
for  that  operation,  as  the  excessive  rainfall  will  conduce  to  the  easier 
working  of  the  bark,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  to  the  quicker  and 
more  certain  starting  of  tlie  buds.  The  first  bloom  of  climbing 
Roses  on  south  and  we.^t  walls  will  now  lie  nearly  over,  and,  by  way 
of  assisting  the   plants  to  produce  a  good  second  supply  of  bloom. 
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remove  all  the  old  flo'wer-stems  and  useless  sprn-y  at  once,  and  well 
soak  with  mainire  water.  The  fact  of  the  ground  being  wet  tlirough 
recent  rains  need  not  be  taken  into  account ;  such  a  condition  vnW 
cause  a  quicker  utilisation  of  the  manure,  and  so  prove  beneficial 
ratlier  than  otherwise.  Box  edgings  should  now  be  clipped,  and 
Privet,  Holly,  Yew,  and  otlier  evergreen  liedges  be  trimmed  iuto  the 
desired  form.  All  Coniferous  shrubs  are  making  the  most  luxuriant 
growth,  and  manj'  of  them,  particularly  young  specimens,  would  well 
repay  any  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them  in  the  way  of 
stopping  any  shoots  that  are  growing  more  vigorously  tlian  others  on 
the  same  tree,  so  as  to  balance  tlie  grov.'th  and  render  the  tree 
symmetrical.  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  should  be  deprived 
of  their  seed-pods,  and  the  grafted  kinds  sliouUl  lie  kept  free 
from  the  suckers  which  the  stocks  are  producing  so  freely  this 
season. — W.  W. 

Auriculas. — At  this  season  of  the  year  Auriculas  are  some- 
times neglected,  and  that  is  just  what  tliey  cannot  endure.  Let  the 
plants  stand  in  the  sun  until  they  become  dessicated  froia  want  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  a  good  bloom  next  year  need  not  be  looked 
for.  The  north  side  of  a  hedge  or  low  wall  is  the  best  place  for 
them  now,  and  when  the  sun  gets  round  about  2  o'clock  p.m.  it  is 
necessary  to  shade  imtil  after  4  o'clock  if  tlie  weather  is  sultry.  It 
is  not  well  to  give  too  much  water  ;  one  can  easily  err  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  more  so  now  than  at  an  earlier  date.  Remove  dead  and 
decaying  leaves,  and  keep  everything  about  tlie  frames  clean.  Still 
pot  on  and  propagate  oti'sets,  placing  the  latter  under  close  bell- 
glasses  or  hand-Ughts  until  they  are  established  ;  tlie  newly-potted 
plants  should  also  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days  until 
th  ey  have  become  established. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — See  that  the  flower-stems  of 
these  are  securely  fastened  to  sticks  witli  matting,  anil  that  all 
superfluous  flower-buds  are  removed.  The  bloom  will  he  later  tliis 
year  than  usual,  but  the  weather  being  favourable,  an  aljundant  har- 
vest may  be  the  result.  Plants  in  beds  are  rather  later  than  those 
in  pots,  but  in  both  cases  they  are  looking  strong  and  liealthy,  and 
must  not  sufi'er  from  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  especially  those 
in  pots.  Continue  to  put  in  the  small  growths  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  useful  as  layers  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  in  the  case 
o!  Pinks. 

Hollyhocks. — As  these  progress  in  giowth  side  shoots  are 
formed,  which  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enougli 
to  form  eyes  for  pui-poses  of  propagation.  The  leaves  nearest  the 
stem  have  eyes  at  their  base  that  under  proj)er  treatment  v/ould 
produce  a  stem  ;  those  furtlier  removed  have  flower-buds  at  their 
axils.  The  leaf-buds  should  be  taken  off  witli  1  in.  of  the  stem 
attached  and  inserted  in  fine  soil  in  pots.  If  tlio  pots  are  placed  in 
a  close  frame  the  young  eyes  speedily  start  into  growth  and  form 
plants  in  a  few  weeks.  If  fine  spikes  be  desired,  it  is  essential  that 
tlie  side  gi-owtlis  be  taken  off,  even  if  the  eyes  are  not  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  stock.  Give  manure  water  to  tlie  roots  or  place  rich 
manure  round  them  and  v.'ater  through  that. 

Gladioli. — The  hoe  must  be  kept  at  work  between  the  rov.'s  of 
tliese  until  evei-y  weed  is  destroyed.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  as  yet,  but  as  soon  as  dry  weather  sets  in  give  a, 
good  soaking  and  tlien  mulch,  in  order  to  retain  moisture.  If  the 
weather  continues  dry  and  hot  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  freely 
twice  a  week.  Sticks  must  also  be  placed  to  the  flower-stems  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  seen.  Look  out  also  for  a  gi-een  caterpillar  that 
insinuates  itself  underneath  the  flower-bracts  before  the  flower-buds 
can  be  seen,  and  quite  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  sjjikes. 

Tulips. — The  lateness  of  the  season  is  evidenced  by  the  blooming 
of  the  Tulips  tliis  j'ear.  One  of  tlie  largest  growers  writes  me  from 
Manchester  this  week  saying  that  he  could  cut  a  fine  box  of  blooms 
on  July  1,  a  state  of  things  quite  unprecedented  in  all  his  experience 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  bulbs 
are  taken  up  between  the  24  th  of  June  and  the  I  si  of  July.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  season  being  so  late,  tlie  bloom  has  been  good. 
Our  own  bulbs  have  been  taken  up  and  stored  away  until  planting 
time,  and  the  beds  in  which  they  grew  have  been  planted  with 
Asters. 

Hardy  Cypripediums.— Exccjit  the  beautiful  C.  irapeanuin, 
these  are  all  now  out  of  flower,  Vnit  they  still  require  the  same  at- 
tention that  they  have  hitherto  had,  that  is,  syringing  the  leaves 
twice  a  day  and  seeing  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water  at  the  roots.  The  longer  the  leaves  are  kept  in  a  gi'een  and 
healthy  state  so  much  the  better  is  it  for  the  piermanent  well-being 
01  the  plants.  There  are  a  few  of  the  scarcer  species  still  difficult 
to  manage,  such  as  C.  aretinum  (the  R;im's  Horn  Lady's  Slipper), 
C.  japonicum,  and  C.  irapeanum.  If  any  readers  of  The  Gakden 
have  been  successful  in  growing  any  of  the  above,  information  as  to 
the  treatment  which  they  have  received  would  be  very  useful. — 
J.    DoCCLAS. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

The  continued  unfavourable  weather  which  \\-e  are  having  is 
causing  fruit  prospects  to  grow  every  day  gloomier  in  this  district. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  dropping  wholesale  ;  Apricot  brandies  are 
dying  off  more  largely  than  usual  ;  Peaches  are  badly  attacked  with 
aphides,  and  the  crop  is  sure  to  suffer  somewhat  througli  the  strong 
and  oft-repeated  measures  necessary  to  eradicatethem  ;  Strawberries 
are  a  heavy  crop,  but  much  of  the  fruit  is  rotting  before  it  is  half 
grown  ;  Jlorello  Cherries  and  Currants  are  about  the  only  fruits  that 
continue  uninjured.  Still,  we  have  not  yet  lost  hope,  for  with  a 
change  to  hot  sunny  weather  the  fruit  crop  would  yet  be  an  average 
one.  Incessant  v,-arfare  must  still  be  waged  in  the  ease  of  aphides. 
Soap-suds  or  clear  water  applied  with  force  are  the  best  antidotes, 
but  they  require  frequent  repetition,  and  before  washing  and  dress- 
ing the  trees  all  the  curled  and  blistered  leaves,  ami  the  worst 
effected  and  superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed,  and  the  final  tying 
in  of  shoots  should  be  delayed  until  the  trees  are  quite  clean  ami 
healthy.  Pears  are  now  sufliciently  advanced  to  have  all  the  breast- 
wood  cut  away  at  about,  say,  four  joints  from  the  main  stem  ;  if  cut 
closer  they  are  apt  to  again  break  into  strong  wood  gi-owth  rather 
than  form  fruit-buds.  The  excessive  rainfall  of  the  present  .season 
will  doubtless  contribute  to  the  prodvictioii  of  an  unusual  quantity 
of  wood  gi-owth,  and  extra  stopjiing  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
induce  the  formation  of  fruit-buds,  but  to  assist  the  ripening  of  the 
new  growth  by  the  freest  possible  exposure  to  light.  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  bushes  have  made  more  growth  than  I  ever  remember 
them  to  have  done  in  any  former  season,  and  thinning  it  out  will 
therefore  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  Summer  pruning  of  these  has 
many  advantages,  not  the  least  being  that  the  trees  can  be  trimmed 
into  any  shape  desired,  and  the  fruit  at  the  same  time  be  exposed  to 
the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  Currants  and  Cherries  are  chang- 
ing colour,  and  will  re<iuire  protection  from  birds  ;  any  that  are  to- 
be  reserved  for  a  considerable  time  should  be  cleared  of  aphides  and 
be  closely  covered  up  with  hexagon  netting.  Ripe  Strawberries 
often  suffer  more  from  mice  and  slugs  than  from  birds,  and  it  will 
be  desirable  to  at  once  adopt  precautionary  measures  against  these  ; 
trap  the  former  with  the  common  figiire  of  4  trap,  and  the  latter 
by  means  of  baits  of  bran.  To  all  appearances  Raspberries  will  be 
a  very  heavy  crop  ;  they  evidently  enjoy  the  rain,  as  they  are  not 
only  full  of  fruit,  but  growing  vigorously.  If  the  stools  have  not 
yet  been  thinned  they  should  at  once  be  reduced  to  four  each,  or  if 
thickly  together  three  will  be  ample.  Mulch  the  ground  about  them 
with  good  rotten  manure,  for  a  change  of  drought  would  soon  have 
a  deteriorating  effect. — W.  W. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Grass  has  grown  vigorously  during  the  past  month,  and  is  still 
continuing  to  do  so,  necessitating  frequent  mowing  and  rolling  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition  ;  now  is  the  time  to  form  a  good  sward, 
and  the  closer  and  oftener  it  is  cut  and  rolled  the  better  will  the 
bottom  be,  and  the  more  effectually  will  it  withstand  the  ensuing 
winter,  should  it  be  severe  ;  few  things  add  more  to  the  beauty  of 
parks  and  open  spaces  tlian  good  and  well-kept  Grass,  and  the  work 
is  so  simple  that  it  should  be  by  no  means  neglected.  The  continuous 
moist  weather  has  also  Ijcen  favourable  for  eradicating  weeds.  On 
large  open  spaces  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  maintain  the  Grass  in 
a  lawn-like  condition,  it  should  be  mown  at  least  two  or  three  times 
during  the  growing  season,  or  serious  injury  will  result  to  the  turf, 
the  coarser  Grasses  destroying  the  finer  varieties  so  essential  to  the 
fonnation  of  a  good  and  durable  sward.  Where  the  soil  is  gravelly  and 
pjoor  a  light  dressing  of  artificial  manure  will  be  found  beneficial ;  in 
damp  soils  Moss  may  be  destroyed  by  sweeping  with  Birch  brooms 
half  worn  out,  rolling  the  ground  the  following  day. 

During  wet  weather  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  plantations 
and  borders  free  from  weeds  ;  in  those  instances  where  they  are  much 
over-run  the  best  plan  will  be  to  lightly  dig  them  over,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants  ;  where 
this  cannot  be  done  the  weeds  must  be  hoed  up  and  raked  off  or 
handpicked.  Overgrown  slirubs  may  be  pruned  back  to  within 
proper  limits  and  all  herliaceous  plants  requiring  it  should  have  sup- 
jjorts.  Annuals  must  be  thinned  out,  and  all  subjects  in  the  way  of 
Asters,  Stocks,  Helichrysuins,  &c.,  still  in  store  should  be  planted 
out  in  favourable  weather  without  delay.  Seeds  of  perennials  may 
also  be  freely  sown  for  stock  next  year  or  for  spring  bedding. 

Trees  recently  planted  will  require  great  attention  at  this  season, 
especially  those  standing  singly  as  in  avenues,  in  order  to  secure  them 
against  damage  during  high  winds  ;  the  heads  having  become  heavy 
in  consequence  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  caused  by  the  moist  weather, 
it  may  indeed  be  necessary  to  thin  out  some  of  the  supierabundant 
wood  to  allov/  the  wind  to  pa  s  freely  among  the  branches  ;  this  is 
not  generally  advisable,  however,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  the  best 
method  being  to  stake  them  firmly  or  make  them  secure  with  tlire& 
stays  of  cord  or  wire  placed  triangnilarly  ;  attention  should  alss  be- 
given  to  the  ties  to  prevent  the  strings  cutting  into  the  trees. 
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Climbers  and  creepers  must  not  be  neglected  at  this  season,  nail- 
ing or  tying  in  those  shoots  which  are  the  strongest  and  in  the  best 
positions,  cutting  out  those  which  may  not  be  required.  This  work 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
growing  freely  at  the  top,  as  Virginian  Creepers,  (-^lematises,  &c. ;  no 
wall  or  other  unsightly  structure  should  be  bare  at  this  jjeriod  of  the 
year,  and  edgings  of  Ivy,  Kuonynius,  and  otlier  small  shrubs  should 
also  be  thinned  out,  cleaned,  pegged  down,  clipped,  and  neatly 
arranged  as  may  be  necessary. 

Corrosive  acids  or  salt  may  be  used  during  July  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  vegetation  on  roads  and  walks,  ciioosing  hot,  dry  weather 
for  its  application,  wliilst  wet  will  ]je  preferable  forhandpicking — the 
most  desirable  mode  of  getting  rid  of  weeds  wlien  they  are  not  in  any 
great  quantity  ;  use  the  roller  as  often  as  possible  after  rain,  and 
examine  gullies  to  ensure  the  water  running  off  rapidly  during  heavy 
storms. — C.  Dennis,  Soiit/iwarl:  J'ark. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND     WOODLANDS. 


PRUNING   FOREST   TREES. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  necessity  for  pruning 
forest  trees  and  the  season  at  which  such  operations  should  be  carried 
out.  But  undoubtedly  the  weight  of  authority  is  favourable  to  early 
summer  pruning.  The  month  of  June  is  strongly  recommended, 
because  at  that  time  the  wounds  heal  up  much  quicker  than  during 
July  or  August,  when  the  motion  of  the  sap  becomes  slower.  Ami 
it  should  be  a  standing  rule  with  the  piamer  that  no  wound  remain 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  longer  period  tlian  one 
year.  If  the  aim  of  the  owner  of  woodlands  was  confined  to  tlie 
production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wood  upon  a  given  area  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  it  is  questionable  whether  praningof  any  kind 
should  be  executed  ;  for  every  branch  cut  away  from  a  tree  lessens 
the  quantity  of  foliage  presented  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  decreases  tlie  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  the  formation  of  wood,  of  wliich  carbon  is  the  main  con- 
stituent. But  where  the  object  in  view  is  the  growth  of  the 
maximum  of  straight,  lengthy,  clean,  and  sound  timber,  thinning 
and  pruning  must  commence  soon  after  planting  and  continue  until 
the  trees  attain  considerable  proportions.  By  thick  planting,  early 
thinning,  and  careful  stopping  of  rambling  shoots  or  rival  leaders, 
pruning  will  seldom  be  necessary  except  in  the  removal  of  injured 
branches.  But  as  tlie  growth  of  a  tree  is  slow,  and  he  who  plants 
seldom  lives  to  train  up  his  trees  to  maturity,  pruning  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  their  growth  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  lessen  the 
evils  resulting  from  early  neglect. 

Trees  differ  so  much  in  habit  and  in  their  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
are  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  nUes  for  their 
management  in  this  respect.  Those  intended  to  form  large  and  good 
timber  should  never  at  any  stage  of  their  growth  be  suffered  to  be- 
come too  much  crowded,  nor  overtopped  or  whipped  by  their  nurses  ; 
and  as  they  rise  they  should  be  allowed  sufficient  space  to  enable 
them  to  develop  well-proportioned  heads,  equal  in  length  to  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  height  of  the  entire  tree.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  by  preserving  a  complete  canopy  of  foliage  over- 
head the  moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil,  the  stems  rise  rapidly,  and 
the  formation  of  side  branches  is  retained. 

The  advantages  of  early  pruning  are  nowhere  more  observable  than 
in  young  plantations  of  Oak  and  .Spanish  Chestnut.  Two  years  after 
planting  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  a  considerable  number 
of  the  young  trees  hide-bound  and  becoming  distorted  in  their  growth. 
Such,  if  left  to  themselves,  seldom  or  never  attain  to  the  size  of 
timber  trees.  But  if  cut  over  with  a  clean  section  within  2  in.  of  the 
ground  they  will  push  forward  vigorously  during  the  following  spring 
and  summer.  By  rubbing  off  all  but  two  of  the  strongest  shoots  in 
June  or  July,  and  allowing  these  to  grow  on  together  until  the  follow- 
ing March,  and  then  cutting  out  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  after- 
wards keeping  the  other  single  upon  the  stub,  a  vigorous  growth  may 
be  insured,  which  will,  in  a  few  years,  far  exceed  that  of  the  uncut 
trees.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  Forsyth, 
who  the  second  year  after  planting  a  bed  of  Oaks  headed  down  one- 
half  and  left  the  other  to  grow  naturally.  In  giving  an  account  of  tlieir 
progress  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  states  that  one  of  the  plants  thus 
cut  over  was  18  ft.  high  and  15  in.  in  circumference  at  6  in.  from  the 
ground,  while  the  largest  of  the  uncut  ones  was  only  5i  ft.  high  and 
about  4  in,  in  circumference. 

But,  while  recommending  the  early  and  careful  pruning  of  forest 
trees,  I  would  not  be  considered  as  an  advocate  of  tlie  excessive  lop- 
ping and  pruning  introduced  by  Pontey,  and  so  ruthlessly  carried  on 
by  his  successora,   who  looked  upon  and  spoke  of  the  branches  of 


trees  as  being  merely  "rolibers  of  the  stems."  To  proiluce  lengthy 
timber  every  branch  wlii<'h  threatens  to  rival  the  leader  should  be 
shortened.  By  adopting  tliis  method  instcvl  of  cutting  away  the 
branch  entirely  the  trunk  is  strengthened  by  the  sap  being  detained 
in  its  descent.  Timely  attention  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  heavy 
prunings  at  any  stage  of  a  tree's  growth.  The  pruner  should,  how- 
ever, be  conversant  with  vegetable  physiology,  otherwise  that  tw  ilight 
of  uncertainty  in  whicli  all  liis  operations  are  performed  may  lead 
him  to  commit  grave  errors.  In  close  plantations  the  destruction  of 
the  lower  branches  is  eventually  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  light, 
but  the  result  is  generally  unsoundness  of  stem.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case  so  extensively  in  ^'anada  and  other  large  timber-prcducing 
countries,  that  a  very  small  proi)ortion  of  the  trees  grown  under  such 
circumstances  are  fit  for  exportation. 

The  whole  art  of  pruning  and  training  timber  centres  is  the  adoption 
of  a  proper  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  cutting  away  the 
branches  of  a  tree  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  May-pole 
in  the  one  case  and  that  of  a  den.se  spreading  busli  in  the  other.  A 
severe  mutilation  of  the  head  of  any  tree  must  for  a  long  time  para- 
lyse the  action  of  its  roots,  and  on  this  account  the  heavy  pruning  of 
neglected  trees,  if  undertaken  at  all,  should  be  extended  over  two  or 
three  seasons.  Deciduous  trees  will  require  the  most  careful  training 
in  order  to  produce  sound  timber.  As  considerable  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  pruning  trees  of  a  resinous  kind  without  injury  to  their 
growth,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  plant  and  rear  them  in 
close  order.  The  lower  branches  under  these  circumstances  are  soon 
killed  back,  and  may  be  removed  so  that  the  longitudinal  structure 
of  the  bole  is  but  little  injured,  as,  by  the  early  destruction  of  the 
laterals,  the  superincumbent  layers  of  wood  are  entirely  free  from 
knots.  Thus  it  happens  that  Fir  timber  grown  in  close  plantations, 
where  the  early  removal  of  the  dead,  bolt-like  insertions  left  by  the 
dead  branches  is  attended  to,  becomes  the  most  valuable,  while  single 
trees,  from  their  coarseness  of  grain  and  abundance  of  large  knots, 
are  almost  worthless  to  the  builder.  It  is  also  found  that  Ash  grown 
in  close  plantations  becomes  much  tougher  and  clearer  in  the  grain. 

In  exposed  situations  both  the  pruning  and  the  thinning  of  trees 
should  be  mucli  lighter  around  tliose  margins  of  plantations  which 
face  the  prevailing  high  winds  of  the  district.  By  too  close  packing 
it  often  happens  that  only  the  face  of  the  very  outermost  trees  are 
clothed  with  foliage,  so  that  any  injury  to  one  of  these  admits  the 
destructive  winds.  This  may  be  guarded  against  by  a  judicious 
early  thinning  of  such  margins,  so  as  to  secure  a  belt  of  low-branched 
trees.  A.  J.  BuKROWs. 

Pluckley,  Kent. 


WOODLAND     WORK     FOR     JULY. 

Now  that  the  early  summer  operations  connected  with  the  stripping 
and  harvesting  of  bark,  the  removal  of  timber  and  otlier  produce, 
the  repairs  of  hedges  and  stopping  of  clearance  roads  have  been 
brought  to  a  close,  the  forester  should  look  well  through  his  planta- 
tions and  carefully  prune  away  all  injured  branches,  and  afterwards 
remove  dead  wood  and  all  strong  undergrowths  of  weeds.  During 
the  present  month  considerable  progress  should  also  be  made  with 
fencing,  draining,  trenching,  and  hole  digging.  The  season  for  which 
there  is  but  little  special  work  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  for- 
ward the  heavier  operations  of  the  year.  The  cartage  of  materials 
for  future  use  may,  during  the  dry  summer  weather,  be  done  with 
the  minimum  of  labour  for  the  horses  employed  ;  and  upon  very 
heavy  clays  the  short  season  that  intervenes  between  this  and  the 
time  for  planting  at  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October 
will  be  quite  little  enough  for  the  proper  sweetening  and  amelio- 
ration of  the  soil  thrown  out.  Whenever  a  new  plantation  is  to 
be  made  upon  the  site  of  an  old  wood  all  vestiges  of  the  former  crop 
should  be  removed,  and  a  thorough  trenching  or  deep  holing  will 
prove  the  best  preparation. 

Hedgerows  will  require  considerable  attention  this  month.  Clear 
all  weeds  from  their  bases,  pare  the  sides  well  in  with  the  switching 
bill,  and  reduce  their  tops  to  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with 
proper  strength  for  the  situations  in  which  they  stand.  Fences  or 
screens  of  Bay,  Laurel,  Turkey  Oak,  Box,  Holly,  and  Yew  may  be 
carefully  trimmed  with  the  pruning  knife.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  should  the  weatlier  be  showery,  plant  out  Holly  and  other 
evergreen  trees.  A  tolerably  large  ball  and  a  copious  watering  at  the 
time  of  planting  tt-ill  generally  insure  their  safety. 

\Vhere  the  pruning  of  forest  trees  is  carried  on  considerable  pro- 
gress should  by  this  time  be  made  with  the  work.  The  youngest  and 
most  flourishing  sliould  be  left  till  the  last.  The  dead  and  decaying 
branches  may  l>e  removed  from  Fir  trees,  and  if  this  operation  be 
performed  early,  sound  and  serviceable  timber  «ill  be  produced. 

Keep  down  weeds  in  the  nursery,  turn  seeds  of  various  kinds  in 
the  pits,  thin  out  beds  of  young  plants,   bud  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
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Haw'thorn,  &c.,  keep  the  heads  of  grafted  stocks  free  from  side  shoots, 
ami  prune  up  young  trees  for  autumn  transplanting.  Collect  all 
available  materials  for  composts  and  turn  those  formed  early  in  tlie 
spring.  Add  gj-psuni,  chalk,  lime,  and  shells  where  they  can  be 
obtained.  A.  J.  Bukeows. 

Pluckley,  Kent. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


ASPLENIUM    LONGISSIMUM. 

The  genus  Asplenium  contains  many  beautiful  species  all,   with  few 
exceptions,  worthy  of  cultivation,   and,  being  found  in  all  parts  of 


Asplenium  longiwuiiuni. 

the  world  where  Ferns  grow,  they  are  adapted  for  the  hardy,  tem- 
perate, and  tropical  Fernery.  Some,  from  their  trailing  habit,  make 
desirable  basket  plants,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying illustration  of  A.  longissimum,  an  elegant  species  with  fronds 
measuring  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  and  sometimes  9  ft.  in  length.  Its 
bright  ebony  rachises  and  olive-green  shining  pinna;  also  add  greatly 
to  its  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitcli  &  Son, 
of  Chelsea.  The  most  suitable  Ijaskets  for  it  are  plain  liemispherical 
wire  ones,  well  painted,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  throe  parts  turfy 
peat,  one  part  light  loam,  and  one  part  sand.  Before  inserting  the 
plants  the  sides  of  the  baskets  sliould  be  lined  witli  a  layer  of  peat, 
and  a  few  large  potsherds  sliould  be  placed  at  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
an  important  point  even  in  the  case  of  baskets.  The  spaces  between 


the  roots  and  sides  of  the  baskets  should  be  made  up  of  the  above 
compost  mi.\ed  with  pieces  of  cliarcoal  or  potslierds,  in  order  to 
allow  tlio  air  to  permeate  the  soil.  A  few  rooted  cuttings  of  Ficus 
minima  or  F.  stipulata  would,  if  inserted  in  tlie  sides  and  pegeed 
down,  hide  the  soil  from  view.  Panicum  variegatum,  Tradescantia 
zebrina,  Selaginella  Kraussiana,  S.  uncinata,  and  S.  Galeotti  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  are,  moreover,  themselves  attractive. 
The  spores  of  A.  longissimum  rarely  germinate,  ))ut  it  can  be  pro- 
pagated freely  from  the  bulblets,  whicli  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
abnost  every  frond  ;  these  grow  rapidly,  and  in  about  three  years 
make  fine  specimens.  Several  allied  species  are  also  adapted  for 
basket  culture,  such  as  the  graceful  A.  furcatum,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  trees  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  which  has  a  very  ornamental  appearance  ;  A.  flacci- 
dum,  a  fine  species  with  deeply-cut,  drooping  fronds  of  a  succulent 
character,  also  makes  a  good  basket  plant,  as  does  likewise  A.  nitens, 
though  smaller  than  tlie  preceding  ;  A.  rbizophorum  and  its  numerous 
varietiesmake  desirable  specimens,  especially  the  variety  called  rachi- 
rhizon,  the  fronds  of  which  taper  into  long  whip-like  appendages, 
the  whole  frond  reaching  some  2  ft.  in  length.  A.  lineatum,  a 
native  of  Mauritius,  with  fronds  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  cut  into 
numerous  linear  segments,  makes  an  excellent  cool  conservatory 
plant.  C.  M. 

NOTES  AM  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Ouvirandra  fenestralis  and  Berneriana  — Amongst 
the  many  varied  forms  of  plant  life  which  inhabit  our  glass  struc- 
tures few  will  be  found  so  capable  of  exciting  the  wonder  and  curio- 
sity of  the  uninitiated  as  these  two  species  of  Lattice  Plants.  Un- 
fortunately, they  appear  to  be  somewhat  capricious  in  their  likings, 
fiourishing  in  a  few  favoured  places  with  but  little  care,  whilst  in 
others  tlie  utmost  attention  fails  in  inducing  them  to  gi'ow  satisfac- 
torily. The  Lattice  Plants  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
growing  in  a  clear  glass  vessel  well  exposed  to  the  light.  The  peculiar 
structure  of  the  leaves  is  then  more  clearly  defined,  and  a  well- 
developed  specimen  thus  grown  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position 
is  no  mean  ornament  to  a  glass  structure.  At  Messrs.  Jackson 
&  Sons'  nursery  at  Kingston-on-Thames  both  of  the  above-named 
species  grew,  and  probably  do  so  now,  like  weeds.  They  were  planted 
out  in  inverted  cloches  in  a  compost  of  lumpy  peat,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  occasionally  washing  the  glass  and  pouring  in  a  can  of 
fresh  water  now  and  then,  no  particular  care  was  expended  on  them. 
Uld  stools,  young  plants,  and  seedlings  grew  alike  with  equal  freedom. 
They  were  placed  in  a  V'anda  house  close  up  to  the  roof.  Ouvirandra 
Berneriana  is  the  stronger  growing  species  of  the  two,  and  at  Messrs. 
Jackson's  flowered  and  seeded  freely,  the  seed  sowing  itself  and 
germinating  abundantly.  A  considerable  number  of  young  plants 
were  raised,  but  many  of  them  perished  when  removed  to  other 
establishments,  although  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Either  rain  or  Thames  water  was  used  for  them,  and  possibly  greater 
success  would  be  attained  in  their  culture  if  only  spring  or  rain- 
water was  employed.  Where  the  Lattice  Plant  does  succeed  it 
certainly  enhances  the  value  and  interest  of  even  the  most  choice 
collection  of  plants,  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  pains  and  any  reason- 
able expense  that  may  be  incurred  in  its  culture.  0.  Berneriana  is, 
I  think,  the  most  easily  grown,  but  the  network  of  the  leaves  is 
not  so  strongly  marked  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  0.  fenestralis. 
The  latter  species  has  a  most  charming  and  graceful  appearance  when 
growing  freely  in  clear  limpid  water,  and  is  sure  to  obtain  from 
visitors  the  greatest  share  of  attention  and  admiration. — J.  Cornhill, 
Bijflcet. 

Hovea  Celsi  Gro'wii  aa  a  Standard. — Plants  of  this 
beautiful  blue-tlowered  New  Holland  shrub,  in  6-in.  and  8-in.  pots, 
with  clear  stems,  from  18  in.  to  2t  in.  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
well-developed  head  of  foliage,  and  covered  with  bloom,  produce 
a  fine  effect  either  when  forming  the  centre  of  a  group  of  flowering  and 
fine  foliaged  plants,  or  when  so  arrangeil  that  the  head  of  each  plant  is 
brought  out  slightly  from  the  general  arrangement.  There  are  few 
plants  that  gain  in  beauty  by  being  grown  as  standards.  Hovea 
Celsi,  however,  appears  to  much  greater  advantage  when  thus  treated 
than  when  the  ordinary  mode  of  culture  is  followed.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  conclusion  I  arrive<l  at  on  seeing  a  considerable  number  of 
standard  specimens  at  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at  Twickenham.  The 
plants  were  in  various  sized  pots,  all  equally  healthy  and  full  of 
bloom,  and  they  struck  me  as  being  highly  ornamental,  but  at  the 
same  time  as  affording  a  somewhat  novel  feature  in  conservatory 
decoration. — J.  C.  B. 

Dendrobium  McOarthise. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Dendrobes,  and  one  with  which  I  have  been  fairly 
successful.  I  have  grown  a  plant  of  it  for  five  or  six  years  in  a  Teak 
basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  warm  Cattleya  house.     The  first 
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year  in  which  tlie  plant  was  placed  in  tlie  basket,  the  roots  being 
merely  covered  with  clean  potsherds,  it  made  good  giowth  and  plenty 
of  roots,  having  been  freely  watered  all  tlirough  tlie  growing  season. 
When  it  started  into  growth  the  next  year  a  little  Sphagmmi  was 
placed  over  the  crocks  and  freely  watered.  The  plant  flowered  from 
the  last  season's  gi-o\vth,  and  it  has  done  so  nioie  or  less  every  year 
since,  about  midsunnner.  I  fancy  we  have  not  kept  the  roots  dry 
enough,  nor  placed  the  plants  in  a  house  having  a  suflicicntly  low 
temperature  during  winter. — J.  Douglas. 

Odontoglossum  cirriiosum.— The  first  living  plants  of  this 
Orchid  were  introduced  in  ISTi"),  and  in  tlie  following  year  a  jdant  of  it 
was  exhibited  in  flower  at  South  Kensington,  and  obtaiiieil  a  first-class 
certificate.  Shortly  after  this  it  fetched  very  high  prices,  but  tlie 
many  thousands  of  it  that  have  since  been  imported  luive  brought  it 
within  the  reacli  of  .all  lovers  of  Orchids.  During  tlie  years  1S77-7S 
some  very  fine  spikes  of  this  species  Avere  produced,  bvit  in  almost 
every  case  they  \\'ere  far  too  long  to  lie  pretty.  Now,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  become  inured  to  artificial  treatment,  and  the  result  is 
shorter  and  stouter  spikes,  well  set  with  fine  blooms,  which  not  only 
look  well  on  the  jilant,  but  prove  very  useful  in  a  cut  state.  The 
variety  called  Klabochonmi,  in  compliment  to  the  collector,  F. 
Klabocher,  has  larger  and  lietter  marked  flowers  than  those  of  the 
species  O.  cirrhosum,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  illustration  kindly 
furnished  by  Jlessrs.  Veitch.  It  should  be  potted  in  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  the  pot  should  be  two-thirds  full  of  drain- 
age. It  should  be  placed  in  a  light  "position  in  a  cool  house,  where  it 
will  get  abundance  of  fresh  air.  It  succeeds  admirably  suspended 
near  the  opening  of  a  roof  ventilator.  It  should  have  frequent  and 
liberal  supplies  of  w.ater  during  the  gi-owing  season.  From  the  time 
when  the  bulb  is  fully  de\-eloped  until  the  spike  is  a  few  inches  high, 
little  water  must  be  given  ;  but  at  no  time  sliould  this  jilant  be  al- 
lowed to  get  thoroughly  dry,  or  it  will  lose  both  leaves  and  roots. — 
J.  C.  Spyep.s,  Burfonl  Loili/e.,  Dorldiuj. 

Gloxinias. — Visiting  the  gardens  at  Redlees,  Isleworth,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  magnificent  display  of  herljaceous  Calceo- 
larias then  in  full  bloom,  I  was  much  struck  with  a  quantity  of  erect- 
flowering  seedling  Gloxinias  then  blooming  for  the  first  time,  all 
showing  grand  flowers,  some  of  gi-eat  beauty  and  perfection  of 
form.  These,  said  Mr.  James,  are  so  far  in  advance  of  our  named 
kinds  that  I  have  put  them  on  one  side  altogether,  and  shall  keep  my 
stock  supplied  in  future  by  means  of  seedlings.  The  seed  of  this 
lot  came  from  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  but  the  marvellously  fine 
seedlings  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Wills,  Kinghorn,  and  others  show 
that  the  days  of  named  kinds  are  passed.  The  Gloxinia  is  with  heat 
easily  raised  and  grown,  and  as  a  decorative  flower  is,  for  its  size, 
probably  unrivalled. — A.   D. 

Mr.  Wrigley's  Orchids.— This  important  collection  wasdis- 
jjosed  of  at  Stevens'  last  week,  and  realised  upvi-ards  of  £-2300.  The 
finest  specimens  of  the  rarer  kinds  fetched  higli  prices.  Lycaste 
Skinueri  alba,  two  plants,  brought  £36  and  £17  respectively;  Cypri- 
pedium  Stonei,  £22  ;  Anguloa  C'lowesi,  £23  ;  several  plants  of  Mas- 
devallia  Lindeni,  £20  ;  M.  Veitchiana,  £15  ;  M.  LiudeHi,  £2G  ;  a 
fine  plant  of  Vauda  suavis,  £10;  V.  tricolor,  £16;  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  from  £15  ;  0.  pulchellum,  £11  ;  Cypripcdium  caudatum, 
£8;  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  £11  ;  M.asdevallia  tovariensis,  £9;  La-lia 
purpurata£S  ;C'telogyne  cristata,  £8  ;  AeridesFieldingi,  £9  ;  Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium.  roseum,  £7;  Deudrobium  Schrcederi,  £8;  C'at- 
tleya  aurea,  £12;  C'ypriiiedium  l;evigatum,  £10;  Saccolabium  pr;e- 
morsxirn,  £12  ;  a  fine  Anthurium  Scherzerianumjrealised  £29. 
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Effects  of  the  Winter  at  Newry.— The  past  winter  has 
been  productive  of  many  surprises  ;  for  instance,  Erodium  Manescavi 
planted  in  a  wet  bed  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  above  the  water,  has  wintered 
safely,  and  is  now  in  a  vigorous  condition  and  in  full  fiower.  So  also 
in  the  same  spot  is  Francoa  ramosa,  which  is  quite  safe  and  coming  up 
most  vigorously,  whereas  the  same  plant  on  raised  rockwork  only  a 
few  feet  distant  is  quite  killed,  and  in  both  jiositions  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa  is  grow  ing  freely.  Lobelia  fulgens,  close  to  the  side  of 
the  W'ater,  and,  in  fact,  partly  in  it,  is  safe,  whereas  everywdiere  in 
ordinary  soils  and  positions  it  is  killed.  Mimulus  cardinalis,  close  to 
the  side  and  in  the  water,  is  in  the  most  vigorous  health  .and  quite 
2  ft.  high  ;  so  is  Mimulus  cupreus  which  is  in  full  flower,  and  which 
has  some  of  its  shoots  trailing  in  the  water,  thougli,  curiously  enough, 
Epilobium  hirsutum  variegatum  in  the  same  bed  is  dead.  Spiriea  pal- 
mata,  planted  just  i  in.  above  the  water,  and,  of  course,  with  its 
roots  in  it,  is  more  than  2  ft.  high  ;  it  has  splendid  foliage,  and 
promises  to  produce  fine  heads  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  variegated 
Funkias  have  proved  to  be  fine  waterside  plants  ;  masses  of  F.  un- 
dulata,  variegata,  alba,  marginata,  japonica,  aurea,  glauca,  &c.,  with 
their  roots  in  the  water,  are  now  truly  beautiful.  Sarracenia  pur- 
purea, planted  on  a  bog  bed  raised  only  about  2  in.  above  tlie  water, 
and  which  was  a  solid  mass  of  ice  for  months,  is  now  (several  plants) 
coming  into  flower,  proving  clearly  its  hardiness. — T.  .Smith. 


EARLY    RIPENING    VARIETIES    OF    FRUITS. 

Where  there  is  a  demand  for  ripe  fruits  as  early  in  the  year  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  such 
selections  of  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Strawberries,  &c., 
as  not  only  bear  forcing  well  by  artificial  means  from  miilwiuter  on- 
ward.^,  but  which  also  come  the  most  rapidly  to  a  state  of  ri[)enesa. 
In  both  tlieso  respects  there  are  very  marked  dillerences  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  these  fruits.  No  experienced  forcer  who  wanted 
to  present  new  Grapes  at  table  in  April  or  May  would  select  for  this 
purpose  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  although  it  has  probably  more 
gooil  qualities  than  any  other  white  or  even  black  (Jrape.  Nor  would 
the  Barrington  or  late  Admirable  Peaches  be  selected,  though  these 
are  noble  varieties  in  their  proper  place.  Of  Strawlierries,  no  one 
would  select  British  Qiieon  for  ripening  early  in  March,  although  it 
is  probably  yet  tlie  finest  late  or  midseasou  Strawberry  in  existence. 
In  their  respective  classes  these  .are  all  first-class  fiuits,  but  they  are 
totally  unfitted  for  very  early  forcing. 

Among  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh  has  yet  no  rival  for  early  forcing  as 
a  black  variety  ;  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling  are 
popular  white  sorts  for  early  work,  and  no  doubt  they  bear  forcing 
well  and  ripen  early ;  but  it  seems  strange  that  such  very  superior 
flavoured  Grapes  as  the  white  and  gi-izzly  Fontignans  are  so  seldom 
met  with  in  early  Vineries.  They  are  both  Grapes  that  stand  forc- 
ing remarkably  well,  are  sure  croppers,  and  come  early  to  maturity. 
Indeed,  for  our  own  choice  we  much  prefer  Royal  iluscadine,  and  one 
or  two  other  varieties  of  Muscadine,  for  flavour  to  either  Buckland 
Sweetwater  or  Foster's  Seedling.  Where  mere  appearance  is  ap- 
preciated in  preference  to  flavoui-,  the  two  last-named  may  perhaps 
be  preferable. 

The  popular  early  forcing  Peaches  have  been,  and  are  still  to  a  great 
extent.  Royal  George,  Abec,  Early  York,  Stirling  Castle,  &c.  No 
doubt  these  varieties  have  answered  the  purpose  of  early  forcers  well, 
and  they  are  good  wlien  ripe,  and  until  recently  have  been  found 
among  the  quickest  to  anive  at  a  state  of  maturity.  They  are,  how- 
ever, completely  out-distanced  as  regards  earliness  by  such  varieties 
as  Early  Louisa,  Early  Beatrice,  Hale's  Earl_\-,  and  Early  Rivers. 
But  we  fear  the  two  first-named  are  too  small  ever  to  become  so  ac- 
cejitable  as  they  otlier>vise  would  be.  Hale's  Early  is  a  large,  finely- 
flavoured,  handsome  Peach.  On  these  points  there  cannot  be  objec- 
tions raised  against  it.  Its  earliness  is  very  remarkable.  We  have 
before  us  a  ripe  handsome  fruit  of  it  from  a  Peach-house  at  Chats- 
worth.  From  the  warmest  end  of  the  same  house  we  have,  for  com- 
parison, a  fruit  of  Elruge  Nectarine,  and  from  the  middle  tree  of  the 
house  a  fruit  of  Royal  George  Peach.  The  difl'erence  is  more  re- 
markable than  in  any  similar  compax-isou  we  have  ever  seen.  Neither 
the  Peach  nor  Nectarine  from  the  wannest  end  of  the  house  have 
finished  the  stoning  j^eriod,  while  Hale's  Early  Peach  is  perfectly 
ripe,  juicy,  and  luscious.  The  valuable  qualities  of  Hale's  Early 
Peach  for  early  forcing  and  ripening  is  thus  most  strikingly  mani- 
fested compared  with  one  of  the  most  popular  early  Peaches  of  the 
older  class.  We  believe  that  Early  Rivers  is  a  Peach  equally  early, 
rich  in  flavour,  and  of  large  size.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  lesser  sized  early  Peaches,  Early  Rivers 
and  Hale's  Early  will  take  a  prominent  position  in  the  supply  of 
early  Peaches. 

AVhat  is  now  wanted  to  match  these  two  early  Peaches  is'  a  Nec- 
tarine that  will  ripen  nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  Elruge  has 
long  held  a  first  position  as  a  fine  forcing  Nectarine,  and  most 
deservedly  so.  It  is  a  fine  high-coloured  sort  and  a  sure  cropper. 
Hunt's  Tawny  is,  of  course,  an  earlier,  but  otherwise  not  so  good  a 
Nectarine.  It  strikes  us  from  what  we  have  seen  of  Lord  Napier 
that  it  must  ultimately  take  a  high  position  as  an  early  Nectarine. 
It  ripens  about  a  fortnight  before  Hunt's  Tawny,  and  is  perhaps  the 
largest  Nectarine  in  existence  ;  it  is  also  excellent  in  quality  ;  but 
how  it  will  stand  forcing  from  the  end  of  November  onwards  through 
the  winter  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  yet  well  tested.  As 
a  midseasou  fruit  it  is  one  of  the  freest,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  also  succeed  for  winter  forcing. 

In  all  seasons  early  ripening  varieties  of  fruits  are  of  much  import- 
ance, and  they  have  perhaps  never  been  more  so  than  this  year,  when 
early  forcing  has  been  found  more  of  an  uphill  business  than  it  has 
been  for  perhaps  half  a  century. — The  Gardener. 


Peach  Early  Amsden. — This,  brought  on  iu  a  Vinery  iu 
whic'n  the  Grapes  are  only  fairly  set,  was  quite  ripe  on  the  17th  of 
June,  whereas  Early  Beatrice  will  require  throe  or  four  days  to  finish 
properly  ;  the  latter,  however,  is  much  the  larger  and  finer-looking 
of  the  two,  the  former  being  medium-sized,  though  high  coloured. — 
T.  Smith,  Keu-ry. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  EEUIT  GARDEN. 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Vines.— The  way  in  which  frost  destroys 
or  injures  vegetation  is  not  fully  understood,  even  by  those  who  have 
made  the  subject  one  of  special  study  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  many  instances  that  from  time  to  time  occur  which 
appear  inexplicable.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  which  I  recollect 
came  recently  under  my  notice  in  a  market  garden  near  one  of  the 
northern  manufacturing  towns.  One  of  a  number  of  Vineries  was 
started  so  as  to  have  the  Grapes  ripe  in  August.  It  was  a  large 
span-roofed  structure,  standing  with  its  ends  east  and  west,  and  con- 
tained eighteen  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  planted  out  on  the  south  side, 
and  introduced  to  the  house  iu  the  ordinary  way  above  the  wall- 
plate  ;  the  stems  were  protected  with  thick  straw  ropes,  as  is  gene- 
rally done.     A  gutter  under  the  eaves,  too,  carried  off  the  roof-M'ater 


severed  from  the  lower  part.  The  Vines  have  been  planted  eighteen 
years,  are  very  strong,  and  all  along  have  borne  heavy  crops.  The 
shoots  this  season,  particularly  on  the  injured  ones,  are  extremely 
thick  and  stout,  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  good  Vines  that 
had  been  cut  back  as  far  as  the  point  to  which  these  have  been  killed 
down,  and  had  all  their  strength  concentrated  in  the  production  of 
a  limited  number  of  shoots.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  Vines  closely,  but  failed  to  find  the  slightest  clue  to  the  reason 
why  they  have  been  thus  partially  killed  Ijack.  Had  they  been  killed 
right  out,  or  down  to  the  gi-ound,  the  matter  would  have  been  in- 
telligible ;  or  had  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  from  the  point  where 
they  entered  the  house  Ijeen  placed  under  dissimilar  conditions,  or 
the  frost  been  able  to  reacli  them  inside  in  anyway,  then  there  would 
have  been  little  at  all  remarkable  ;  but  to  see  the  tops,  where  wholly 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost,  destroyed  down  to  a  certain  point,  and 
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to  a  drain,  which  conveyed  it  awxy.  The  house  was  filled  with  bed- 
iling  plants,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  fires  were  kept  in  con- 
tinuously to  exclude  the  frost,  which  was  effectually  done,  not  so 
much  as  a  leaf  of  these  being  injured.  The  Vines  were  pruned  as 
soon  as  their  leaves  were  off,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  slung  up  to 
the  rafters  right  across  the  house,  of  which  they  occupied  both  sides 
of  the  span.  The  internal  warmth,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  caused 
the  ice  and  snow  accumulated  from  time  to  time  on  the  roof  to  melt 
and  run  down  into  the  spout,  -H-hich  soon  got  full  of  ice,  and,  nmning 
over,  the  water  fell  on  the  stra-vv-covered  stems  of  the  Vines,  until  the 
whole  of  those  occupying  the  centre  of  the  house  were  covered  witli 
a  frozen  sheet  like  a  huge  icicle.  Nothing  further  was  noticed.  The 
frost  went,  the  bedding  plants  were  cleared  out,  and  the  Vines  were 
started.  Those  at  each  end  of  the  house  that  had  escaped  the  icy 
coat  broke,  as  usual,  and  those  in  the  centre  broke  similarly  to  about 
half-way  up  the  south  side  of  the  roof,  some  a  little  below  tliat,  otliers 
above,  but  beyond  they  are  as  dead  as  if  they  had  been  six   months 


the  lower  part  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  can  be,  is  indeed  a  mystery. 
They  were  showing  plenty  of  fruit.  I  understand  that  there  is 
another  similar  case  in  the  same  neighbourhood — P.  G. 

Stone  Apple,  or  Loddington  Seedling. — This  excellent 

Apple,  the  original  tree  of  which  still  stands  in  sight  of  my  window, 
seems  likely  to  maintain  its  good  free  bearing  character  this  year,  as 
although  most  kinds  are  bearing  a  thin  crop,  this  is  well  set  with 
fruit.  I  may  mention  tliat  t!ie  name  of  Stone  refers  to  the  original 
occupier  of  the  farm,  ami  Loddington  to  the  parish  in  which  it 
grows. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Mulching'  Strawberries. — This  important  operation  iu 
reference  to  Sti-awberry  culture  should  be  perfoi-med  early  in  the 
season  before  the  flower-stems  get  far  advanced,  as  if  deferred  until 
the  blossom  is  open,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  until  the  fruit  is 
formed,  it  cannot  be  so  oxpeditiou.sly  or  effectually  performed.  We 
usually  take  long   litter   from   the   stable   to  our  ,Strawberry  beds, 
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when  it  is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  and  then  worked  around  the 
crowns  by  hand.  If  done  in  March  or  April,  its  snanuiial  jaoi  er- 
ties  are  gra<lually  waslietl  down  l)y  rains,  and  the  straw  is  left  clean 
and  sweet  for  the  fruit  to  I'ust  on,  keeping  the  soil  moist  and  drying 
quickly  after  rain.  I  have  tried  many  other  kinds  of  material  for 
this  purpose,  but  liave  fcmnd  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  stable  litter. 
— J.   Okoom,   Linton,   nmr  Maiilxtoiie. 

■Wintering  Stra'wberries  in  Pote. — In  reference  to  the 
controversy  as  to  tlie  amount  of  care  required  by  j)ot  .Strawberries  in 
winter,  I  send  you  a  runner  which,  after  lying  in  a  2J-in.  pot  all  the 
winter  in  frost,  snow,  and  rain  on  a  jiath,  was  placed  about  three 
months  ago  on  the  inside  border  of  a  cool  \'inery,  where  it  perfected 
good  foliage  and  fruit.  As  an  experiment  I  also  repotted  some  roots 
of  the  same  .Strawberry,  La  Grosse  .Sucree,  and  iSirC.  Napier,  fruiteil 
last  spring  in  a  cool  Vinery,  and  tliey  yielded  a  second  crop  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  .and  a  third  whicii  lias  just  been  picked.  I  am 
very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  Grapes,  .Straw'berries,  and 
Melons  with  humble  appliances,  the  gland  secret  being  "no 
coddling."— E.  F.  C,   Bath. 

Improved  Quatre  Saison  Stra'wberry  Duru.— This  is 
one  of  the  more  recent  and  impiuved  varieties  of  the  season's  .Str.aii"- 
berry,  which  is  so  mucli  gi-own  in  L'ontinental  gardens.     It  is  to  be 


Improved  Quatre  .Saison  StrawbeiTy  Duru. 

regi-etted  the  culture  of  tliese  Strawberries  is  not  more  common  here, 
as  their  flavour  is  good,  and  they  continue  in  fruit  if  fairly  well 
treated  as  long  as  the  weather  is  at  all  favouriible.  It  is  offered  by 
Messrs.  Vilniorin,  of  Paris,  and  is  said  by  them  to  be  very  fertile. 

Fruit  Prospects. — These  become  worse  and  worse.  It  seems 
as  if  the  pollen  liad  eitlier  been  washed  aw-ay  by  the  rains  which  we 
daily  experience,  or  lieen  converted  into  an  inert  paste.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fruits  keep  falling,  falling  until  there  are  few  or  none  left. 
Apples  have  fallen  in  showers  ;  I'luins  in  not  a  few  cases  .are  nearly 
all  gone ;  and  many  Pears  have  also  dropped.  Pe.ars,  however, 
tliough  flowering  much  earlier  th.an  Apples,  have  set  better  and  keep 
their  hold  of  the  trees  with  far  more  tenacity.  Cherries  also  promise 
to  be  a  full  crop,  and  those  Gooseberries  tliat  escaped  tlie  spring 
frost  seem  to  enjoy  the  constant  downpours,  and  their  fruits  are 
swelling  fast.  Raspberries  are  also  moisturedoving  plants,  and  they 
show  well.  .Strawberries,  which  were  most  promising,  .are  failing 
fast,  the  flower  and  embrj'O  fruits  either  drojiping  or  rotting  rapidly, 
till  soon  hardly  a  sound  fruit  will  be  left.  This  mil  jirove  a  gi-eat 
disappointment,  for  hardly  ever  have  Strawberries  pref.ented  a  finer 
prospect  and  forest  of  bloom  over  a  fine  spread  of  clean  foliage.  The 
better  kinds  of  fruits  on  walls  liave  also  suffered  much.  Apiicots 
are  pushing  in  a  wholesale  way,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
suSered  from  severe  attacks  of  curl  and  ajihides.  The  fruit  of  both, 
too,  are  thin,  though  wall  trees  bloomed  well  and  looked  at  one  time 
unusually  healthy. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Peach  Early  Alexander.— If  this  Pe.ach  be  as  large  .and 
good  as  Mr.  Pivers  asserts  it  will  be  quite  an  acquisition  .and  most 
valuable  for  early  forcing.  The  Early  Beatrice  is,  as  Mr.  Rivers  states, 
too  small,  as  well-grown  specimens  of  it  are  not  larger  than  small 
Nectarines  or  full-sized  Walnuts,  and  to  any  one  .accustomed  to  see 
tine  fruit,  such  pigmies  are  not  thought  much  of,  and  sorts  producing 
them  will  only  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  dish  or  two 
before  others,  like  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  &c. ,  can  be 
had  in.  As  Peaches,  like  Vines,  take  some  time  to  get  into  a  bear- 
ing condition  when  they  are  planted  permanently  and  trained  to 
trellises,  it  is  necessary  to  be  particuLar  what  one  buys,  for  it  is  very 
disappointing  after  waiting  two  or  three  years  to  find  tlie  variety  in- 
troduced turns  out  comparatively  worthless.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  risk  of  this  with  the  Early  Alexander,  ,aud 
growers  will  therefore  be  on  the  look-out  to  add  it  to  their  collections. 


I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  where  there  arc  only  t«o  or  three  trees 
grown  in  one  house  to  Ijud  several  sorts  on  them,  liy  doing  which  a 
better  succession  of  fruit  may  be  secured,  and  any  one  having  already 
such  kinds  as  the  Beatrice,  Early  River.?,  or  H.ale's  Early,  will  find 
it  .adviant.agcous  to  oper.ate  on  them  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  as  the 
Alexander  progi'csses  and  is  found  more  desirable  the  stock  it  is 
worked  on  can  be  cut  away  to  make  room.  The  budding  of  Pe.achcs 
and  Nectarines  is  a  very  simple  .affair,  and  is  just  as  e.asy  to  carry 
out  as  that  of  a  Rose,  for  if  the  bark  will  run  jiroperly  and  the  bud 
is  removed  and  put  in  without  bniising  the  bark,  it  is  sure  to  take 
and  start  away  freely  the  following  year.  The  trees  and  wood  are 
just  now  in  fit  condition  where  thej'  are  under  glass,  .and  the  work 
may  therefore  be  carried  out  at  once  in  their  case,  and  a  little  later 
on  with  those  on  walls. — S.   D. 
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THE     COCKROACH     OR     BLACKBEETLE. 

(EL.4.TT.V    OEIENTALIS.) 

This  very  common  and  widely  distributed  insect  appears  to  be  a 
nuisance  wherever  it  is  found.  Few  persons,  if  any,  will  say  a  good 
word  in  its  favour.  Many,  indeed,  have  a  sort  of  superstitious 
dread  of  these  insects,  which  is  probably  caused  by  their  very  unat- 
tractive appearance,  most  unpleasant  smell,  and  nocturnal  habits. 
This  species  is  not  sujjposed  to  be  indigenous  in  this  countrj',  but 
to  have  been  introduced  from  some  warmer  climate  :  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  naturalised  in  our  houses  for  many  years.  It  is  never 
found  in  this  country  except  in  warm  situations,  such  as  in  dwelling- 
liouses,  hothouses,  cfcc.  In  these  it  is  sometimes  found  in  very  large 
numbers.  In  the  former  the  amount  of  damage  they  commit  is  very 
small  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  keep  everything  edible  out  of  their 
way.  This,  however,  is  easier  said  than  done,  as  they  are  almost 
omnivorous,  and  can  creep  through  very  narrow  cracks.  Still, 
the  crumbs,  &c.,  which  they  find  on  the  kitelien  floor  are  what  tliey 
chiefly  feed  on.  The  cultivator  is  most  annoy "d  by  them  in  his 
stoves,  Orchid  houses,  and  Mushroom  beds,  where  at  times  they  are 
very  destructive.  The  young  fronds  of  Ferns  are  often  attacked  by 
them,  anil  so  much  dam,aged  that  the  appearance  of  the  plants  is 
(piite  siioilt.  Orchitis  which  have  large  fleshy  aerial  roots  suffer  very 
much  from  the  cockroaches  eating  the  young  tips.  When  present  in 
large  numbers  collections  of  Orchids  have  been  very  severely  injured 
in  this  way,  and,  in  consequence,  have  suffered  much  in  health. 
Various  other  plants  are  at  times  attacked  by  them.  In  dwelling- 
houses  cockroaches  hide  during  the  day  near  fireplaces,  behind 
the  skirting  boards,  in  any  crack  or  crevice  which  will  afford  them 
shelter.  In  greenhouses  they  will  conceal  themselves  under  large 
pots  wliich  have  not  been  moved  for  some  time,  in  cr.acks  in  the  walls, 
particularly  if  they  are  in  wami  situations,  near  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes  ;  ami  although  such  large  insects  when  fully  grown,  will  crawl 
into  places  which  at  first  it  would  appear  impossible  for  them  to  get 
into. 

Jlany  devices  have  been  tried  to  keep  this  pest  in  check,  most  of 
which  are  efficacious  to  a  certain  extent,  but  none  are  certain  to 
exterminate  them  ;  and  while  circumstances  f.avourable  to  their  mode 
of  life  and  propag.ation  still  remain,  it  is  almost  useless  to  do  so,  as  a 
fresh  stock  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  occupy  their  places.  The  best 
chance  of  really  ridding  a  hothouse  of  this  pest  is  to  reduce  their 
numbers  by  traps  and  poison  as  much  as  possilile,  and  then  to  fill  up 
every  crack  and  crevice  where  they  could  find  shelter  with  cement, 
and  to  remove  .all  jiots  and  movable  articles  under  which  they  could 
hide.  In  dwelling-houses  care  should  be  taken  to  fill  up  all  cracks 
near  kitchen  ranges,  &c.  ;  to  clear  out  all  cupboards,  and  to  leave 
nothing  about,  such  as  crumbs,  &c.,  on  which  they  can  feed.  If 
due  care  was  taken  by  every  one  whose  premises  are  infested  by  this 
insect,  it  would  soon  become  a  rara  avis  in  this  country.  Among 
the  many  plans  for  destroying  cockroiiches  suggested  by  various 
persons,  the  following  are  perh.aps  the  best.  The  common  traps 
sold  in  tlic  shops  are  very  good,  but  after  a  few  days'  use  the  beetles 
seem  to  avoid  them  ;  whether  the  traps  get  tainted  by  use  in  some 
way,  or  what  the  cause  is,  I  cannot  explain.  A  small  basin 
half  filled  with  beer  or  porter  and  sugar,  or,  if  the  cockroaches 
are  teetotalere,  honey  and  water  or  treacle,  with  small  pieces  of 
Lath  jilaced  so  th.at  the  insects  can  run  up  them  from  the 
gTOund  to  the  rim  of  the  b.asin,  answers  better  than  the 
tra]is,  and  the  b.asin  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fresh  pieces  of 
lath  used  occasionally  ;  gallipots  sunk  in  the  ground  so  that  the  rim 
is  level  with  the  surface,  partly  filled  with  one  of  the  .above-men- 
tioned liquids,  are  very  useful.  Arsenic  mixed  with  honey  or  boiled 
Potatoes  or  Oatmeal  is  much  recommended  as  a  very  fatal  bait.  The 
heads  of  common  matches  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  flour 
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and  sucrar,  two  boxes  of  matches  to  U  pints  of  water,  1  lb.  of  flour, 
and  i'lb.  of  sugar,  Chase's  beetle  paste,  Roth  and  Ringeson's 
beetle'  poison,  and  Ilardiman's  beetle  powder,  have  been  xised  by  many 
cultivatoi-3  with  great  success.  All  these  poisons  are  best  laid  on 
small  pieces  of  glass,  glazed  earthenware,  or  slate,  for  if  placed  on  .any 
absorbent  substance  these  preparations  soon  become  dry,  in  whicli 
state  they  are  useless  ;  but  if  kept  moist  they  may  be  used  two  or 
tliree  nights  in  succession.  Care  should  always  be  taken  that  no  cats  or 
dogs  should  have  access  to  tlie  places  where  tlie  poison  is  laid  ;  it  is 
ahvays  safer  to  remove  the  baits  in  the  morning.  Hedgeliogs  are 
often  employed  to  destroy  these  insects,  and  are  very  useful  when 
kept  in  kitchens  for  this  purpose.  Fronds  of  the  common  Br.ake 
(Pteris  aquiliua)  are  sometimes  laid  about  ne.ar  their  haunts,  which 
they  are  said  to  eat  greedily,  and  to  die  soon  afterwards  from  the 
effects.  The  cockroaches  belong  to  the  same  Order  (Orthoptera)  as 
the  grasshoppers,  but  they  constitute  quite  a  distinct  family,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  beetles,  though  tliey  are  often  called  so  Ijy  igno- 
rant persons.  Those  species  which  arc  indigenous  to  this  country  are 
comparatively  small,  never  infest  houses,  and  are  not  known  to  be 
injurious  to  cultivated  plants  in  any   way.     Some  of   tlie  tropical 
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species  are  very  large — one  measures  G  in.  across  its  wings  when  fully 
opened — and  the  damage  caused  by  some  of  these  insects  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  they  will  devour  almost  anything  that  comes  in  their 
way.  An  oHioer  on  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the  Australian 
station  told  me  that  a  hannonium  on  board  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  them,  only  t!ie  case  and  metal  work  remaining  ;  liis  clothes,  books, 
and  papers  were  also  mucli  injured.  Cockroaches  undergo  the  same 
number  of  transformations  as  other  insects ;  but  when  in 
the  larva  (caterpillar)  and  pupa  (chrysalis)  states  differ  very 
much  from  most  insects,  as  in  both  states  tliey  mucli  resemble 
their  parents,  and  the  pups,  instead  of  being  in  a  quiescent 
condition,  are  just  as  active  as  the  perfect  insects.  Tlie  female,  in- 
stead of  laying  her  eggs  singly,  deposits  them  altogether,  surrounded 
by  a  horny  case,  in  some  convenient  place.  This  case  is  often  carried 
about  by  the  female,  for  some  days  protruding  from  her  body  ;  it  is 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  bean,  and  is  not  quite  J  in.  long,  and  has  a 
longitudinal  slit  along  one  edge  which  is  ratlier  compressed  ;  tlie  lips 
of  the  slit  are  seiTated  and  cemented  together.  The  eggs  within  are 
placed  separately  in  two  rows  of  chambers,  and  are  usually  sixteen 
in  number.  When  the  young  are  hatclied  they  discharge  a 
fluid  from  their  mouths,  which  dissolves  the  cement  at  the  slit,  and 
tlie  young  are  able  to  push  their  way  out.  At  first  the  young  are 
whitish,  but  they  soon  become  darker,  and  are  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  habit  to  the  perfect  insect,  but  are  smaller  and  entirely 
without  wings.  They  change  their  skins  five  times  within  about 
three  montlis  ;  after  their  fifth  moult  tliey  are  in  tlie  proper  state  ; 
tlie  thorax  is  now  fully  developed,  and  the  rudiments  of  wings  are 
apparent ;  in  .about  a  month  the  skins  are  cast  for  the  last  time  and 
the  insects  are  in  their  perfect  condition.  The  cockroauh  is  dark 
brownish-black,  very  shining,  about  1  in.  long,  and  much  flattened. 
The  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  very  long,  hiir-like  antennie, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  very  small  joints.  The  mouth  is 
provided  with  a  pair  of  strong  toothed  jaws  ;  the  thor.ax  is  rouiidisli, 
the  ^\'idth  rather  greater  than  the  length,  flat,  with  the  central  portion 
somewhat  raised.  The  legs  are  long,  flatten ?d,  and  armed  with 
stron"  spines.  The  joints  of  the  body  are  very  well  defined,  and 
from  Detween  the  last  two  there  proceeds  .a  pair  of  shortish  many- 
jointed  organs,  the  use  of  which  in  uncertain.  The  males  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  larger  wings.  In 
the  former  they  are  long,  the  upper  pair  lieing  rather  horny,  ami 
forming  a  covering  for  the  lower  when  at  rest.  The  female  has  only 
the  rudiments  of  wing-cases  ami  no  lower  wings.     There  are  only 


two  broods  of  this  insect  during  the  year,   although  they  may  be 
found  of  all  sizes  at  any  time  of  the  year.  G.  .S.  S. 


THE      GARDENERS'      ROYAL 
INSTITUTION. 


BENEVOLENT 


The  thirty-sixth  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  "  Albion, "  Aldersgate  Street, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  given,  the  chairman  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  ; 
long  may  it  prosper. "  He  stated  that  the  society  had  existed  more 
than  forty  years,  and  that  it  begun  its  career  in  a  humble  way  with 
a  very  small  party  at  its  first  dinner  ;  it  had,  however,  grown  and 
gi-own  till  it  had  reached  its  present  magnitude.  That  was,  no 
doubt,  because  its  olijcets  were  so  excellent,  for  they  were  nothing 
less  than  making  provision  against  misfortune  that  will  come  some- 
times even  upon  the  most  prosperous  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
The  objects  of  the  society  were  to  enable  those  whom  misfortune 
had  visited  to  end  their  lives  comfortably  and  without  absolute 
penury.  He  observed  that  the  provision  made  for  males,  £16  a  year, 
•was  a  very  moderate  sum  indeed  for  nurserymen,  seedsmen, 
gardeners,  and  growers  who  had  fallen  into  distress,  or  for  their 
^\iilows  or  families.  No  object  could  be  more  admirable  than  that. 
There  was  no  employment  the  active  pursuit  of  which  so  much  ex- 
posed a  man  to  early  illness  as  that  of  gardening,  for  he  liad  to  go 
from  one  atmosphere  to  another,  from  moist  to  dry,  and  there  were 
many  constitutions  which  could  not  endure  it.  The  gardeners  were 
of  all  persons  the  ones  for  whom  provision  should  be  made  for  times 
when  distress  might  come  upon  them.  It  might  be  asked  what 
service  the  society  had  actually  done.  He  was  iiimself  anxious  to 
know  what  it  really  had  done,  and  the  secretary  had  placed  before 
him  some  of  tlie  cases  in  which  charity  had  been  exercised,  and 
which  will  leave  no  doubt  on  any  mind  of  the  gi'cat  uses  to  which 
these  funds  are  devoted.  One  of  the  cases,  he  would  say,  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  a  seedsman  and  member  of  a 
flourishing  firm,  who  commanded  a  very  large  income  and  lived  in 
the  liighest  state  of  respectability.  He  was  also  a  subscriber  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  the  society  ;  Imt  misfortune  came  upon 
him  and  his  partners  and  he  became  almost  dependent  upon  the 
society.  He  is  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  lias  to  look  for 
his  sujiport  from  the  society.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  gardener 
wlio  had  been  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  over  forty-nine  years. 
His  employer  told  him  that  he  had  provided  for  him  in  his  will,  and 
that  he  should  have  an  .annuity  of  £100,  but,  owing  to  the  will  being 
disputed  and  set  aside,  the  gardener  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  would  have  almost  starved,  but  for  the  help  he  had  re- 
ceived from  this  society.  These  were  objects  the  importance  of 
which  could  not  be  exaggerated,  and  of  whicli  too  much  could  not 
be  asked  for  their  support.  In  the  first  place  he  would  appeal  to  the 
nurserymen  themselves.  From  the  list  of  subscribers  he  gathered 
that  throughout  the  country  they  did  not  contribute  to  the  society 
as  they  should  do,  and  he  would  urge  upon  them  that  for  their  own 
interests  they  should  become  subscribers.  Their  managing  men 
should  also  subscribe,  and  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  He  would 
appeal  also,  and  he  hoped  not  unsuccessfully,  to  the  *' outsiders," 
the  horticulturists  of  this  country,  the  men  who  love  gardening 
and  follow  it  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit,  the  thousands  who  are 
making  horticulture  their  gi'eat  pursuit  and  pleasure,  to  assist  by  sub- 
scribing towards  the  funds  of  this  society.  As  regards  the  nursery- 
men, he  would  ask  them  one  and  all,  what  would  they  do  if  it  were 
not  for  collectors — men  who  went  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  some- 
times at  great  risk,  to  collect  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  &c.,  for  the 
adornment  of  our  gardens  ?  They  all  knew  the  name  of  Veitoh  ;  he 
remembered  the  old  Mr.  Veitcli  when  he  lived  in  Exeter,  and  how 
lie  used  to  see  him  constantly  at  his  place  of  business  there.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  the  representative  of  the  third  generation  was  not 
among  them,  but  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him,  expressing  his 
great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  but  that  his  heart  and  soul 
were  with  them.  He  had  forwarded  them  ten  guineas.  Mr.  Veitch, 
Mr.  Bull,  and  his  old  and  much  respected  friend  Mr.  Williams,  to 
each  of  these  they  were  all  deeply  indebted.  If  all  the  nurserymen 
and  growers  and  all  the  amateurs  would  subscribe,  by-and-by  the 
chairman  would  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  pension  something 
more  than  £16  a  year. 

Mr.  Robert  Wrench  (the  treasurer)  responded  to  the  toast.  He 
hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  cliairman's  remarks  their  hearts  would 
be  touched,  and  that  they  would  go  out  into  the  world  and  try  to 
get  others  to  contribute  to  the  society.  The  great  difficulty  was 
that  they  could  not  get  those  who  were  most  interested  in  it — the 
gardeners  themselves — to  do  their  part,  although  they  were  not  at 
all  slow  in  asking  help  in  the  time  of  their  troubles.     He  hoped  most 
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sincerely  that  wliat  he  liail  saiil  would  liave  some  little  effect  upon 
them.  Tlie  loss  of  a  small  anioiint  of  (id.,  slipped  in  a  box  each 
week,  would  not  be  felt,  and  would  more  than  make  up  the  guinea 
subscription. 

Mr.  Rudkin,  C.C.,  proposed  "The  Health  of  the  Chainnan."  This 
was  a  pleasing  task,  because  their  friend  had  pleaded  to  them  so 
eloquently,  and  lie  believed  the  result  would  be  a  large  subscription. 
There  was  no  doubt  tliat  at  gatherings  of  the  kind  it  was  desirable 
to  have  a  gentleman  occupying  the  chair  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  position  ho  was  in.  He  believed  the  chairman  was  a  gi'eat  lover 
of  flower.s,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  thoroughly  patronised  this  institution. 

The  chairman  thanked  them  for  the  kind  expressions  of  their 
regard.  He  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  society,  for  he  had  been  an 
ardent  lover  of  horticulture  from  early  youth,  and  still  paid  much 
personal  attention  to  his  garden. 

Jlr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  in  proposing  "  The  Healtli  of  the  Secretary," 
said  that  their  secretary  was  undoubtedly  a  sympathetic  man,  and 
had  always  got  the  interests  of  the  institution  at  heart  ;  there- 
fore it  afibrded  him  very  great  pleasure  to  be  tliere,  and  to  ask 
those  pi-esent  to  show  how  highly  they  appreciated  his  long  and 
valued  services.    The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  great  cordiality. 

The  secretary  rose  and  said  that  tlie  list  of  subscriptions 
which  he  neld  in  his  hand  was  a  very  long  one,  and  amounted  to 
a  large  sum  ;  indeed,  the  subscriptions  had  come  in  much  better 
than  he  had  anticipated.  The  list  was  too  long  to  read  to  them, 
but  amongst  the  names  were  the  two  firms  of  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
of  Chester,  one  of  which  contributed  43  guineas  and  the  other  40 
guineas.  Tlie  Duke  of  Westminster  had  also  forwarded  them  5 
guineas,  which  would  be  continued  yearly.  Then  their  worthy 
chairman  had  brought  over  70  guinea-s,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
their  old  friend  Mr.  Jolin  Fraser  had  sent  100  guineas,  while  the 
total  amount  of  subscriptions  amounted  to  500  guineas.  Many 
years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the  institution,  they  could  only 
manage  to  get  about  thirty-five  people  to  their  dinner,  and  when  the 
subscriptions  itmounted  to  about  £60  it  was  thought  very  good 
indeed.  He  regretted  to  say  that  there  were  at  the  present  time 
but  three  gentlemen  living  who  were  tlie  society's  supporters  in  its 
early  days  ;  they  were  Mr.  Sangster,  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  himself. 
In  conclusion,  he  hoped  to  serve  in  the  future,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  past,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  "  Health  of  tlie  Treasurer  "  having  been  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man and  responded  to, 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  proposed  "Success  to  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  of  Great  Britain,"  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  said  that  the  smaller  societies  helped  iu  a 
very  considerable  degi'ee  the  domestic  life  of  this  country.  The 
great  societies  in  other  large  towns,  too,  were  promoting  the  interests 
of  horticulture  in  a  special  manner.  They  collected  and  diffused 
useful  information,  and  they  maintained  the  standard  of  taste,  which 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  With  regard  to  tlie  com- 
mercial depression,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  affected  garden- 
in"  much,  for  botli  gardeners  and  gardens  still  continued  to  increase 
and  multiply.  Their  gardens  no  doubt  enabled  them  to  bear  the 
dulness  of  the  British  winter,  therefore  the  art  of  gardening  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  the  powers  they  possess  ;  and  all  that  belougecl 
to  gardening  should  most  certainly  have  their  sympathy. 

The  chairman  next  proposed  "Success  to  the  Seed  Trade,"  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Jlessrs.  F.  Arthur  Dickson  and  B.  S.  Williams, 
both  of  these  gentlemen  responding  in  suitable  terms. 
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by  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  .Salisbury,  and  comprised  fine  examples  of 
.John  Hopper,  Eugene  Appert,  Jliss  Hassard,  La  France,  John 
Fraser,  Exposition  de  Brie,  and  others.  The  next  best  collection 
v.'as  contributed  by  Mr.  May,  the  crowded  aiTangement  of 
whose  stands  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  thinly- 
dispo.sed  stands  in  the  preceding  collection.  Messrs.  Kinmount 
&  Kidd,  Canterbury,  had  some  splendid  blooms  in  their  first 
prize  collection  of  thirty-six  single  trusses,  amongst  the  finest 
of  which  were  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mad.ame  Lacharme,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Annie  Laxton,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Abbi5  Br.amerel, 
Dupuy  .famain,  Baronne  Haussman,  .lulie  Touvais,  and  .lohn  Hopper. 
The  others  in  order  of  merit  were  Mr.  W.  Corp  and  Mr.  W.  Piper. 
For  twenty-four  varieties  in  trusses  of  three  the  exliibits  were 
inferior,  and  the  first  prize  was  accordingly  withheld.  Messrs.  J. 
Mitchell  &  .Sons,  Uckfield,  were  first  with  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette 
varieties,  the  best  of  which  were — Mar^chal  Niel,  Comtesse  Ouva- 
roif,  Jean  Fernet,  and  Moiret.  The  classes  for  amateurs  were  more 
numerously  represented,  though  tlie  Challenge  Cup  for  forty-eight 
single  blooms  brought  out  no  competitors.  Tlie  best  thirty-six 
blooms  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hollingsvorth,  and  comprised  fine  examples 
of  Marie  Baumann,  Victor  Verdier,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Adam,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and 
Madame  Willermoz.  Mr.  T.  .Jowitt  showed  some  fine  blooms  in 
tlie  next  class,  amongst  which  Niphetos  was  particularly  noteworthy. 
There  were  six  other  contriljutors  in  this  class.  Collections  of  nine 
blooms  were  numerous,  and  comprised  some  remarkably  fine 
examples,  especially  those  from  the  Rev.  H.  Biron,  who  gained  the 
highest  award.  Rose  Mari^chal  Nicl  was  shown  in  excellent  con- 
dition by  Mr.  J.  Davis.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  &  Co.  were  the 
only  exhibitors  of  twelve  blooms  of  Abb6  Carrifere,  and  the  classes 
for  tnisses  of  Marie  Rady,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane  were  totally  unrepresented.  Tlie  best  dozen  blooms  of  any 
Tea  or  Noisette  variety  were  shown  Ijy  Mr.  N.  Farren,  Cambridge  ; 
the  old  .Souvenir  d'un  Ami  was  the  kind  exhibited,  and  they  were  in 
very  fine  condition.  The  next  best  dozen  consisted  also  of  the  same 
variety.  The  beautiful  Cheshunt  Hybrid  was  also  shown  in  this 
cl.ass,  to  which  the  third  prize  was  awarded.  New  Roses  were 
exiiibited  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  &  Co.,  and  comprised  the 
following :  Madame  W.  Bull,  Penelope  Mayo,  ilabel  Morrison, 
Catherine  Bell,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs.  B.aker,  Duchesse 
d'Ossuna,  Mons.  Fillion,  .Souvenir  d'Adoljihe  Thiers,  Madame  Berthe 
de  Montchauveau,  and  Mons.  Michel  Dupri?.  Several  collections 
not  for  competition  were  exiiibited,  the  principal  of  which  being 
from  Mr.  W.  Corp,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  C.  Davies, 
Aynhoe  ;  and  Mr.  Tranter. 

Miscellaneous. — A  choice  group  of  plants  was  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  consisting  of  fine  ex.amples  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  rich  Vtiriety,  Palms,  Dracai^nas,  Crotons, 
and  C.aladiunis,  the  whole  effectively  arranged,  and  adding  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  Cut  blooms  of  Pansies,  Pyre- 
thrums,  and  Ranunculi  were  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath  ;  and 
Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  showed  a  numerous  collection  of  cut  blooms 
of  Pelargoniums  in  numerous  varieties.  Mr.  Ware,  Tott«nliam,  also 
sent  a  collection  of  Pyrethrum  blooms.  Mr.  Boiler  contributed  an 
interesting  collection  of  Agaves,  Cacti,  &c.  ;  and  Messrs.  Dick 
Radclyffe  &  Co.  their  elegant  statuette  fountain  tastefully  sur- 
rounded by  Ferns,  &c. 

A  list  of  awards  for  this  and  the  following  show  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  columns. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
June  28. 
This  exhibition,  which  took  place  at  the  Crystal  Pal.ace  on  S.iturd.ay 
last,  was,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  tlie  season,  much  inferior  to 
those  held  on  other  occasions,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality 
of  the  exhibits.  This  -will  lie  apparent  wlicn  we  mention  tliat  not  a 
single  Rose  came  from  the  Cheshunt,  \V.altliam  Cross,  Slougli,  or 
King's  Acre  Nurseries  ;  neither  were  the  most  prominent  of  the 
amateur  growers  well  represented.  There  was,  therefore,  a  Large 
amount  of  unoccupied  space.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  seventy- 
two  single  trusses  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  &  Co.  were  first  with  a 
fairly  representative  collection,  amongst  which  were  nuagnificent 
blooms  of  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  tlie  delicate-tinted  La  Franco 
and  Rubens,  fine  blooms  of  the  brilliant  Duke  of  Edinburgli, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mons.  Fillion,  Victor 
Verdier,  Eugene  Appert,  Prince  de  Rohan,  and  others.  The 
other  competitor  in  tl«s  class  w.as  Mr.  H.  May,  The  Hope  Nur- 
series, Bedale.     The  best  forty-eight  trusses  of  threes  were  shown 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
Evening   Fete,  July  2. 

The  floral  deconations  at  the  annual  evening  entertainment  held  on 
Weilnesday  last  formed  an  important  feature,  and  on  the  whole  were 
more  numerous  than  we  have  noticed  on  previous  occasions.  The 
table  decorations  were  much  admired  for  their  tasteful  and  neat  ar- 
r.aiigement,  especially  those  in  the  unfurnished  ckass,  the  best  in 
which  was  arranged  by  Jlrs.  Guimaraens,  Reigate,  and  consisted  of 
Grasses,  Rhodanthe,  Ferns,  and  Selaginella,  and  delicate  blush- 
coloured  blossoms  of  Pieouy.  For  the  best  arranged  tables  in 
the  furnished  class,  Messrs.  Mortlock  &  Sous  and  Mr.  W. 
Soder  were  awarded  equal  first  prizes  ;  in  the  former  arr.angement 
fruits  formed  a  conspicuous  item,  and  in  the  latter  the  common  white 
\Vater  Lily  blooms,  which  admirably  contrasted  with  the  crimson 
flowers  of  Cereus  speciosissimus.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons' 
exhibits  were  very  tastefully  arranged,  and  were  .accorded  the  highest 
rank  in  their  respective  classes.  The  arr.angement  for  a  recess 
or  .alcove  w.as  much  ailmired  ;  the  principal  plants  useil  were  Eulalia 
japonica  zebrina,  Cocos  Wc<ldelliana.  Adi.antumgracillimum,  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum,  and  the  pretty  Iinpatiens  Jerdonia>,  which 
shows  to  such  .advantage  by  gaslight.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited 
an  arrangement  suitable  for  an  outside  recess,  in  which  the  chief 
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plants  used  were  Todea  superba  intermixed  with  the  brilliant 
Hajinanthus  coccinea,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillariuni  with  a 
background  of  Palms ;  whilst  above  were  suspended  numerous 
Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  and  other  Orchids  in  flower.  The 
desiiTis  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyft'e  and  Co.  were  very 
numerous  and  of  superior  merit,  and  in  all  of  tliem  a  conspicuous 
feature  was  that  the  plants  employed  were  more  of  the  hardy  or 
greenhouse  class,  hence  more  suitaljle  for  decorating  balconies, 
window  recesses,  &c.,  than  valuable  tropical  exotics,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  scarcely  inferior.  Tl\e  exhibits  in  the  classes  for  epergne 
and  vase  decoration  were  numerous,  as  were  also  tliose  for  bouquets, 
&c.  The  best  hanging  basket  was  shown  by  ilessrs.  Henderson  and 
Sons  ;  it  consisted  of  Davallia  dissecta  growing  naturally  on  the  out- 
side with  the  showy  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  in  the  centre. 

In  the  miscellaneous  classes  the  pretty  statuette  fountain  shown 
by  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyfife  and  Co.  formed  a  pleasing  feature  ;  as 
did  also  the  elaborate  indoor  aquarium  exhibited  by  Mr.  Langbein, 
Wandsworth  Road,  to  wliich  an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.'s  display  of  annuals  in  the  corridor  had  a  very  bright 
appearance  by  gasliglit,  and  were  the  admiration  of  everyone.  Jlr. 
Anthony  Waterer's  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons,  too,  was  well 
lighted,  and  the  varied  hues  of  tliese  gorgeous  shrubs  produced  a 
brilliant  eflect. 

SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

Rakely  has  this  Society's  show  been  held  under  more  unpromising 
auspices  than  tliose  which  attended  its  thirty-fifth  annual  competi- 
tioa  on  27th  ult.  at  Edinburgh.  The  past  season  lias  been  one  of  the 
worst  on  record  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  Pansies,  while  the 
ten  days  previous  to  the  show  were  wet,  with  very  little  sun  to  bring 
out  the  blooms.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  display 
was  not  gi'eatly  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  and  largest  ever  made  by  the  Society.  Indeed,  on  the 
present  occasion  the  cases  entered  for  competition  numbered  160, 
against  eighty  or  ninety  last  season — the  result  of  fresh  accessions  to 
the  membership.  As  in  former  years^  Pansies  for  competition  ■nere 
forwarded  from  many  parts  of  Scotland,  while  a  box  of  fine  fancy 
blooms  was  sent  for  exhibition  by  Capt.  Halford  Thompson,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  West  of  England  Pansy  Society,  Exeter.  These  Ijlooms 
suffered  a  little  in  transit,  but  they  were  good  flowers,  and  nearly 
all  north-raised  varieties,  illustrating  the  fact  that  Scotch  Pansies 
can  be  as  auccessfully  cultivated  in  the  south  of  England  as  in 
Scotland. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  Pansies, 
ilr.  Paul,  of  Paisley  (for  the  fourth  successive  year),  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  and  the  .Society's  silver  medal,  witli  fine  flowers  of  Cj^n'us, 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  J.  P.  Barbour,  Sir  Peter  Coats,  Michael  Saunders, 
Alex  Watt,  dark  aelfs  ;  Mrs.  (joodall  (seedling).  Improvement  (seed- 
ling), white  selfs  ;  Golden  Queen,  Golden  Circle  (seedling),  yellow 
selfs  ;  the  other  flowera  being  seedling  yeliow  and  white  grounds. 
Second,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen  ;  third,  Messrs.  Dick- 
son &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

For  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Edin- 
burgh, received  first  prize  and  silver  medal  with  the  following  varie- 
ties :  Mrs.  S.  Plummer,  Angus  McLeod,  Hon.  Mrs.  Bontson,  Jas. 
( Irieve,  Wm.  Melville,  Lady  Falmouth,  Countess  of  Home  (an  extra 
tine  flower  of  immense  size).  Miss  Talbot,  Mrs.  Crawley,  Mis.s 
ilcMeeking,  Miss  MeNut,  Jas.  Crave,  Countess  of  Stratlimore,  Mrs. 
L.  T.  Fleming,  Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Lady  Hay,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood, 
Jlrs.  Longfield,  Adonis,  and  five  seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  Paul, 
Paisley,  with  Thalia,  Rosamond,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  Thos.  Grainger,  J. 
C^'lark,  Champion,  .1.  B.  Downie,  F.  W.  Leland,  Mrs.  Birkmyre, 
May  Queen,  Captain  Thompson,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Captain  Tondin, 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Rose  Charlton,  Wm.  Mel- 
ville, Adonis,  Monarch,  Angus  McLeod,  Mrs.  .James  Watt,  Seedling 
Xo.  17,  Mrs.  H.  Dickson,  Mrs.  W.  O.  MoCormick  ;  third,  Messrs. 
•J.  Cocker  &  Sons. 

In  the  open  class  Mr.  Paul  carried  oSf  first  for  eighteen  show 
Pansies  witli  J.  P.  Barbour,  Cyprus,  Mauve  Queen,  Rev.  J.  Morri- 
son (dark  selfs),  Mrs.  fJoodall  (seedling,  white  self).  Golden  Circle 
(seedling,  yellow  self),  Florence,  Minnie,  Jeannie  Grieve,  Eurydice, 
Mary  Paul,  Lizzie  Goudie  (white  grounds),  James  Oit,  Clonard,  John 
Saunders,  and  three  seedling  yellow  gi-ounds. 

Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  were  first  for  twelve  bunches  bedding 
Violas  and  twenty-four  bunches  Violas  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co. 
se.';ond. 

Messrs.  DicKsons  &  Co.  first,  and  Messrs.  Doiviiie  it  Lainl  second, 
for  twenty-four  bunches  of  liedding  Pansies  (excluiling  fancies). 
The  bedding  Violas  and  Pansies  attracted  much  attention  by  their 
bright  and  varied  colours.  For  three  blooms  dark  self  Pansy 
.1.  P.  Barbour,  Mr.  Paul  was  first,  also  with  three  blooms  fancy 
Pansy  Attraction.      Twenty-four  self   Pansies,  viz.,  four   blue,    six 


white,  six  yellow,  and  eight  dark — first,  Mr.  Paul,  with  Sunnypark 
Rival,  Crossflat  Rival,  Royal  Blue,  Bluestone,  blues  ;  Mrs.  Goodall, 
Improvement,  Miss  Ramsay,  Purity,  Bessie  Peacock,  May  Queen| 
whites  ;  Golden  Queen,  Golden  Circle,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Citron,  Zamaj 
Dr.  Masters,  yellow  :  J.  P.  Barbour,  Cyprus,  Dean's  Glen,  Oceola] 
Michael  Saunders,  Rob  Roy,  W.  S.  Andrews,  Walter  Shearer,  darks. 
Best  black  self  (sliown  separately) — first,  Mr.  Paul,  with  James  Dal- 
ziel.  Best  white  ground  in  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Kidd,  Rothesay,  with 
Miss  Ritchie  (seedling).  Best  yellow  ground,  Mr.  Barr,  Paisley,  witli 
Dr.  Geo.  Robertson  (seedlini?).  Best  dark  self,  Mr.  Paul,  with  J.  P. 
Barbour.  Best  ^white  self,  Mr.  Paul,  with  Mrs.  Goodall  (seedling). 
Best  yellow  self*  Mr.  Paul,  with  Golden  Circle  (seedling).  Best  blue 
self,  Mr.  Ross,  Laurencekirk,  with  Sunnypark  Rival.  Best  flower  in 
the  exhibition,  Mr.  Paul,  witli  .1.  P.  Barbour.  Mr.  Borrowman, 
Beeslack,  gained  tlie  medal  given  to  the  winner  of  the  gi-eatest  number 
of  prizes,  he  iiaving  five  firsts,  six  seconds,  and  one  third  ;  Mr.  Paul 
being  second  with  ten  firsts  and  one  second. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  other  prizes  in  detail.  The  gardeners' 
class  was  well  represented  by  Mr.  Borrowman,  Mr.  Forlies,  Paisley  ; 
Mr.  Airdrie,  Campbeltown  ;  and  Mr.  M'Cosh,  Montrose  ;  wliile  in 
tlie  amateurs'  class,  Messrs.  Ross,  Laurencekirk  ;  Goodwin,  Malcolm, 
Kirkintilloch  ;  Barr,  Paisley  ;  Kidd,  Thomson,  Rothesay  ;  Fleminc', 
Berwick;  Storrie,  Lenzie ;  anv  Skinner,  Pennicuik,  showed,  m 
excellent  form. 


THE   EXHIBITION   OF    THE    NEW    YORK    HORTI- 
CULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  summer  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  New 
York  City  on  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th  of  June.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  association  holds  a  somewhat  similar  position  here  to  that 
held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London,  perhaps,  and 
hence  its  successive  meetings  are  alwaj'S  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest  by  all  lovers  of  the  garden.  The  choicest  varieties 
and  tlie  most  remarkable  specimens  usually  find  their  way  to  its 
liandsomely-arranged  tallies,  wliicli  are  visited  by  practical  amateurs 
and  the  clile  of  the  garden  art.  The  present  display  was  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  better  known  as  Gilmore's  Garden,  a  build- 
ing eminently  adapted  for  tlie  purpose.  In  general  extent  and  abun- 
dance the  exliiliition  was  perhaps  some\\liat  less  full  than  on  previous 
occasions,  but  this  was  fully  made  up  in  the  merit  and  superiority  of 
tlie  collection.  TIic  display  of  Orchids  comprised  the  finest  collection 
ever  brought  togetlier  liere  ;  over  100  specimens  of  tlie  rarest  varieties 
were  sliown,  many  of  tlicm  exhibiting  much  skill  in  their  culture. 
Among  them  I  might  name  the  Odontoglossums,  a  delicate  white 
O.  vexillariuni,  valued  at  200  dollars  ;  several  species  of  the  Cattleyas; 
Dendrooiums,  Aerides  odoratum,  and  the  Lxlia  autumnalis.  Mr. 
Buclianan's  group  of  Agaves  and  Palms  was  also  a  most  attractive 
exhibit.  Mr.  Roenbeck,  the  great  Fernist  of  New  Jersey,  con- 
tributed a  very  handsome  and  most  interesting  collection  of  these 
Cryptogamic  plants,  embracing  some  fifty  varieties  from  broad, 
arched  Tree  Ferns  to  the  delicate  IVIaiden-hairs.  He  has 
succeeded  in  raising  some  fine  seedlings  of  the  latter  class.  There 
was  also  a  very  fine  display  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  many  of 
wliich  were  grouped  and  arranged  with  excellent  taste,  and  embraced 
fine  specimens  of  Cyprijjediums,  Marantas,  and  Alocasias  ;  also  a  few 
plants  of  Curmeria  picta.  Mr.  J.  S.  Bush's  collection  contained  a 
fine  variety  of  Crotons  and  some  pretty  Drae;enas.  The  display  of 
liedding  plants  was  large  and  elioice.  Messrs.  Woolson  &  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey,  had  a  unique  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  from  their 
hardy  perennials  and  shrubs  which  attracted  much  attention,  including 
Rosa  rugosa,  ^^iburnum  plieatum,  and  the  cliarming  native  Orchid 
Cj-pripedium  spectabile,  and  Gillenia  trifoliata.  Tliere  were,  how- 
ever, less  cut  flowers  than  usual,  liut  those  shown  were  in  most  cases 
prettily  disposed  in  handsome  natural  groups,  and  the  huge  uncouth 
"  floral  designs  "  were  largely  omitted.  The  display  of  Roses  was 
very  fine,  and  many  choice  varieties  were  shown  evincing  careful 
culture.  The  leading  American  novelty  in  this  class  was  the  American 
Banner  Rose,  recentlyproducedandshownby  Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  In 
it  the  colour  and  details  of  tlie  national  enildem  are  partially  repro- 
duced, and  it  formed  an  object  of  consideralile  interest.  Its  produc- 
tion is  a  somewhat  marvellous  freak.  Some  of  the  Jacqueminot 
blooms  v/ere  exceptionally  perfect.  Messrs.  Par.sons  &  Sons  had  an 
excellent  collection  of  evergi'eens  and  Conifers,  for  which  they  liave 
long  been  celebrated,  and  the  gTouping  of  their  exhibits  was  happily 
effected.  Some  of  the  newer  varieties  are  specially  attractive  in 
colour,  form,  and  habit.  Their  show  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  new  Japanese  Maples  was  also  a  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  tables  devoted  to  the  display  of  frait,  caving  to  the  earlincss 
of  the  season,  were  not  large,  and  mainly  contained  Strawberries,  of 
which  there  was  a  smaller  variety  tlian  miglit  have  been  shown  a 
wee!:  later.     However,   some  very  fine  specimens  were  shown,  and 
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tlie  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  late 
years  in  the  culture  ami  improvement  of  this  most  luscious  ami 
wholesome  fruit  was  amply  indicated.  E.  P.  Roe,  of  tlie  lower  Hud- 
son valley,  took  the  prize  for  the  best  collection,  wliich  contained 
some  very  handsome  fruit.  His  specimens  of  the  President  Lincoln 
variety  were  quite  remarkable.  This  is  now  tlie  largest  kind  grown 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  ways  most  promising,  as  I  can  fully 
testify,  having  specimens  in  my  garden  now  measuring  from  7  in.  to 
10  in.  in  circumference,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Of  tliis  and  other 
new  American  varieties  I  shall,  if  all  goes  on  riglitly,  speak  more 
in  det,ail  in  a  future  number  of  The  Garden.  Mr.  Peter  Hender- 
son also  exliibited  some  fine  specimens  of  this  fruit,  and  took  a  number 
of  prizes  for  special  varieties.  The  meeting  was  most  successful,  it 
being  very  largely  attended.  H.  HeniiRICK.s. 

KiiKjslon,  N.  Y. 


Richmond  Horticultural  Society.— The  recent  annual 
summer  exliibition  of  tliis  society,  lield  the  other  day  in  the  okl  Deer 
Park,  was  in  all  respects  a  great  success.  The  grand  gi-oups  of  pkants 
sent  by  tlie  leading  London  nurserymen  were  objects  of  close  atten- 
tion, and  hundreds  clustered  round  the  pans  of  tiny  Sundews  and 
Fly-traps,  so-called  carnivorous  plants,  wliich  but  for  the  protecting 
bell-glasses  might  liave  been  subjected  to  rather  too  severe  tre.atineut. 
Messrs.  Veitch  aud  Sons  had  Orchids,  Nepenthes,  Lady's  Slippers, 
Begonias,  and  many  rare  plants,  a  beautiful  group  ;  and  fixed  into  a 
pot,  a  branch,  literally  a  mass  of  snowlialls,  of  the  hardy  \'ilnirnuni 
jjlicatum.  Mr.  John  Wills  also  had  a  fine  group,  that  included  many 
fine  Dracienas  and  beautiful  Gloxinias.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  huge 
pitchers  that  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  spectators. 
Mr.  Boiler  put  up  one  of  his  curious  groups  of  Cacti,  which  included  a 
Pilocereus  senilis,  the  White-haired  Old  Man,  and  another  hard 
metal-like  specimen,  each  fifty  years  old.  There  also  was  a  quan- 
tity of  the  diminutive  forms  for  which  Mr.  Boiler  is  famous.  Jlessrs. 
Osbom  and  Sons  had  not  only  groups  of  indoor  plants,  but  also  a 
pretty  and  very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  perennials.  Of  talile 
decorations,  which  now  form  an  important  element  in  household  flori- 
culture, there  were  numerous  examples.  The  prizes  offered  for  model 
gardens  brought  forth  some  singular  illustrations,  rather  to  be 
avoided  than  imitated  ;  whereas  models  of  real  gardens  with  the  actual 
garden  specified  would  be  really  instructive.  In  the  groups  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  on  the  ground  the  art  capacities  of  the  gar- 
dener was  to  some  extent  brought  into  ]ilay.  The  group  arranged  by 
Mr.  James  Hudson,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Atkinson,  pjsq.,  of  Guunersbury, 
was  in  every  way  admirable. 

Daniels'    Deflance    Cabbage     Competition.— Messrs. 

Daniels,  Norwich,  offered  some  time  ago  several  money  prizes  for  the 
heaviest  and  best  three  specimens  of  the  Defiance  (Jiant  Cabbage 
grown  from  seed  supplied  by  them,  and  for  the  prizes  there  was  a 
spirited  contest  en  W^ednesday  last.  Specimens  were  sent  by  over  a 
hundred  growers,  and  many  of  them  were  remarkable,  not  only  for 
size,  but  quality.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  prize  list  that  the  premier 
exhibits  came  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  others  from  various  dis- 
tricts. There  were  numerous  competitors  in  Norfolk,  but  their 
specimens,  though  fairly  well  grown,  were  small  compared  with 
those  of  the  prize  winners.  The  following  is  the  prize  list :  First 
prize,  £10,  Mr.  S.  Osborne,  Old  Park,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
weight  30  lb.  8  oz.  Second  prize,  £7,  Mr.  T.  Creed,  Kemsdale,  Faver- 
sham,  Kent,  weight  35  lb.  14  oz.  Third  prize,  £4,  Mr.  E.  Pitts, 
Mirables,  near  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  weight  351b.  12  oz.  Fourth 
prize,  £2  10s.,  Mr.  E.  Samuel,  Sawston,  Cambs,  weight  34  lb.  14  oz. 
Fifth  pr  ze,  £1  10s.,  Mr.  E.  Nunn,  Heybridge,  Maldon,  Essex,  -weight 
33  lb.  4  oz. 


Lime  Water  and  Slugs. — It  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion 
that  slugs  are  more  abundant  this  year  than  has  ever  been  known, 
and  it  appears  very  extraordinary  that  no  writer  on  the  subject  has 
yet  said  a  word  respecting  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  them,  viz., 
lime  water.  Hot  lime  is  constantly  recommendeil,  but  if  any  one 
will  watch  the  process  of  throwing  hot  lime  over  tlie  gi-ound  or  the 
plants  infested  by  slugs  it  will  be  seen  liow  numerous  are  the  spots 
and  spaces  which  the  lime  does  not  cover,  and  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  for  the  most  skilful  sprinkler  of  hot  lime  to  apply  it  effectually 
all  over  a  leafy  plant.  If  those  interested  in  the  destruction  of  slugs 
will  take  take  the  trouble  to  mix  hot  lime  and  water  together,  and 
after  well  stirring  it  let  it  stand  until  all  tlie  lime  has  settled  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  use  the  water  in  the  evening  with  a  watering  pot 
■with  a  good  rose,  they  will  be  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  in 
morning  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  dead  slugs,  some  of  them  as 
small  as  the  top  of  a  pin,  which  th-i  lime  water  thus  appliol  has 
killed  on  the  leaves  and  about  the  plants  where  the  powdered 
me  would  never  have  reached  chem.      It   is  not  my  intention  to 


depreciate  the  value  of  the  application  of  dry  lime,  but  it  only  does 
half  the  work,  and  I  strongly  recommend,  from  experience,  watering 
with  lime  water  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  slugs  as  well  as 
using  dry  lime  earlier  in  the  day.  The  watering  should  be  applied 
the  last  thing  wherever  there  is  danger  of  the  sun  striking  on  the 
plants  or  flowers. — A. 


ANSWERS  TO   COERESPONDENTS. 


Strawberry  Fundus.— 5.— The  plant  sent  is  suffering  from  an  uncom- 
monly bad  attack  of  tlie  funpus  named  Spumaria  alba.  In  a  young  state  this 
fun;rus  is  like  masses  of  thick  white  froth  of  various  sizes.  It  is  more  common 
on  Grasses  than  on  other  plants,  and  when  young,  as  Berkeley  states,  it  "  might 
easily  he  supposed  to  be  of  animal  origin." 

Names  of  Plants.— ff.  J".— Scilla  campanulata.  W.  S.— Inpa  pulcherrima, 
G,  if.  — Variety  of  Ranunculus  asi.iticus  II. -pi.  J.  .If.— Not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  ;  the  deep  purple-coloured  flower  is  Cytisus  puipureus.  the  lighter- 
coloured  kind  C.  Adanii;  and  the  other  the  common  Labunium,  C.  Laburnum. 
F.  J5.— 2,  Ameliuicliier  canadensis;  .'^.Acer  platanoides.  Garrfc/wr— Varietes  of 
Azalea  pontica.  if.  A.  7>.— 1,  Polygonatum  muUifiorum  ;  2,  Muscari  mon- 
strosum  ;  3,  Potentilla— cannot  name  species  without  lower  leaves ;  4,  Tovaria 
rat^eraosa..— (r.  /I.— Solanum  jasminoides.  G.  B.,  Warminster.— lamesia,  axneri- 
cana.  T.  A.  jV.— 2,  Iris  florentina ;  5,  I,  lurida  ;  7,  I.  variegata  ;  8,  I.  Pseud- 
acorus;  all  the  others  are  varieties  of  the  above  ami  I.  gerruanica,  which  we 
cannot  undertake  to  name.  Major-General. ~\,  Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  2,  A. 
Capillus-Veneris  (west  <if  Ireland  form) ;  3,  A.  scutum  ;  4,  A.  venustum  ;  5,  Athy- 
rium  Fili.x-Fcemina.  //.  T.— 4,  Acropera  Hoddigesi  ;  1,  apparently  Oncidium 
divaricatum  ;  the  other  Oncidiums  we  cannot  name,  as  the  specimens  are  insuffi- 
cient. 

Rosa  Camellia.— Some  time  ago  Capt.  Thomas  asked  for  information  re- 
specting this  Ruoe.  Ro?.a  Camellia  (Siebold)  is  not  rugosa  or  Regeliana,  but 
rather  a  variety  of  the  Rosa  sinica  (Aiton),  a  climbing  kind  very  common  over  a 
large  part  of  temperate  Asia,  as  well  as  in  South  America,  to  which  Michaujt 
believes  it  to  be  indigenous,  and  described  it  under  the  name  Ixvigata.  It  has 
also  been  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  M.  de  CandoUe  under  the  name  of  R, 
nivea,  and  by  another  French  botanist  under  the  name  of  R.  Cherokeensis.  It 
is  only  half-hardy  at  Segrez,  suffering  in  severe  winters.  It  belongs,  I  tMnk,  to 
the  section  of  the  Banksian  Roses. 

"Wall  Plants.— Could  you  recommend  me  a  few  plants  not  generally  grown 
out-of-doors  to  try  against  a  10-ft.  south  wall  with  a  good  S-ft.  border? — R.  H-, 
Torqiuiu  [Try  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba,  Solanum  jasminoides.  Akebia  quinata, 
Holbcellia  latifolia.  Rhynchospennum  jasminoides,  Choisya  ternat^,  Pijitanthus 
nepaleusis,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  Mutisia  decurrens,  Billardiera  longifolia, 
Cautua  depen<lens,  Berberidopsis  corallina,  Plumbago  capensis,  Tecoma  gi-andi- 
flora,  Clematis  indivisa.  Melianthus  major,  Medicago  arborea,  Clianthus  puni- 
ceus,  Lonicera  sempervivens,  :Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Indigofera  decora,  3Iag- 
nolia  fusca,  Embothriura  coccineum,  and  Fremontia  califoraica  ] 

Bananas— We  have  several  Banana  plants  here  which  refuse  to  fniit,  but 
which  continue  to  grow  most  luxuriantly,  the  stems  being  2  ft.  in  circumference 
and  about  9  ft.  higli.  They  were  taken  off  an  old  plant  as  suckers  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  and  growu  on  throughout  the  summer.  By  the  end  of  the  season  they 
were  good  plants  in  large  boxes,  and  we  ^vintered  them  in  a  minimum  tenipera- 
tiu'e  of  from  45°  to  50°.  From  previous  years'  experience  I  fully  expected  them  to 
fruit  this  spring,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  What  should  I  do  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  fruit,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  me  to  have  tlie  fruit  well 
advanced  towards  ripeness  before  winter  sets  in?— Enquirer.  [If  the  height, 
0  ft.,  includes  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  stems,  I  should  say  that  the  plants  are  not 
yet  large  enough  to  fruit.  I  measured  one  to-day  and  found  it  about  the  same 
height,  \rith  a  stem  over  2  ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  its  appearance  I  should 
think  it  will  not  fiiiit  for  five  or  six  months  yi::t.  I  never  wintered  any  in  so  low 
a  temperature  as  that  just  quoted,  and  should  think  that  want  of  warmth  is  the 
cause  of  their  being  so  long  in  attaining  the  size  named.  If  planted  out,  as  out's 
are,  and  grown  in  a  high  temperature,  they  would  most  likely  have  shown  signs 
of  fruitiug  early  in  the  spring.- George  Sage,  Ashridgc] 

Celery  all  the  Year  Round.— Can  any  of  your  readers  say  whether  it  is 
possible  to  rear  a  succession  of  (.'elery  all  the  year  round,  and  how  ?  Celery 
stewed  is  stated  to  be  an  almost  certain  cure  for  rheumatism  if  taken  daily  for 
a  long  period  ;  Iience  my  question.— H.  C.  [It  is  possible  to  have  Celerj'  all  the 
year  roimd.  Sow  the  first  crop  in  January  in  a  hotbed  or  in  a  hothouse  near  the 
glass.  The  plants,  when  large  enough,  must  be  pricked  out  in  another  hotbed, 
or  they  may  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots  and  grown  on  carefully  without  check, 
potting  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  and  keeping  them  near  the  glass. 
In  April  plant  them  out  imder  handlights  on  a  prepared  bed,  three  plants  under 
each  light.  Earth  them  up  by  r.iisiiig  the  soil  in  a  cone-shaped  mound  rounil 
them,  A  strip  of  paper  should  be  tied  loosely  round  each  iih-iut  before  the  earth 
is  added.  Another  i»inch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  February,  and  the  niiiin  crop 
in  March.  Botli  sowings  shnuM  be  made  in  gentle  lieat  under  glass.  Sttw  in  the 
open  air  in  April  and  again  in  May.  Celery  being  a  biemiial  under  ordinary  cul- 
ture, the  May-sown  plants  will  not  "bolt"  till  late  in  the  blooming  year.-E.  U.l 

Questions. 
Olea  fragTans.—Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  Olea  fragrans  is 
hardy  enough  to  bear  our  winter  i>lanted  out-of-doors?     We  are  about  10  miles 
south  of  London,  and  GOO  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.— G.  M. 

Potato  Failure.-  Last  year  I  planted  Irish  Green  Top  Rock  Potatoes  very 
early,  and  they  were  taken  up  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  a 
capital  crop  they  wore  :  some  I  have  now  are  quite  soun»i  and  boil  well.  We 
planted  again  seed  from  last  year's  ci\'p  early  this  spring,  but  many  of  them 
have  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  t^c  rest  are  poor  and  weak  iu  growth.  The 
ground  is  stitf  loam  and  well  manured.  Cau  any  reader  of  THE  Garpen  explain 
the  cause  of  this  failure?— R.  G. 


Mr.  Hoskyxs,  late  of  Onslow,  Shrewsbury,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  George  Wilder,  Ksc^.,  Staustead  Park,  Emsworth,  Hants  ; 
and  Mr.  Crane,  late  of  Hadlow  Castle,  Kent,  has  gone  to  Lord 
Sackville,  Knole  Paj*k,  Sevenoaks. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  menil  X.iture  :  chauge  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAa*esj;care. 


THE    COLLEGE    BOTANIC    GAEDENS,    DUBLIN. 

AVe  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge  has  been  appointed  curator  of  the  University  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Dublin.  x\ll  who  know  ]Mr.  Burbidge  will  feel 
that  in  this  ease  a  very  important  appjointment,  and  one  not 
very  eisy  to  fill  with  the  right  sort  of  man,  has  been  be- 
stowed, as  it  should  be,  upon  the  candidate  most  fitted  for  it. 
Mr.  Burbidge's  tastes  and  training  have  been  exactly  of  the 
kind  to  fit  him  for  the  accumulation  and  ptreservation  of  such 
collections  of  plants  from  all  regions  as  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  any  botanic  garden  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Col- 
lege Garden  at  Dublin  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  we 
know  of,  and  quite  distinct  in  plan  and  contents.  What  its 
charm  consists  in  we  cannot  define,  but  we  have  experienced 
feelings  of  pleasure  in  all  that  concerns  plants  there  such  as  we 
have  never  experienced  in  any  other  garden,  which  may,  per- 
haps, seem  a  very  odd  statement  to  make.  Situated  not  far  from 
one  of  the  lower  shores  of  Dublin  Bay,  the  soU  is  very  deep 
and  sandy,  and  on  this  most  herbaceous  plants  succeed  as 
one  seldom  sees  them  anj'vvhere  else  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
interesting  and  full  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
hot-house  plants.  Not  the  least  remarkable,  however, 
are  the  high  and  massive  walls,  everywhere  covered, 
and  well  covered  too,  with  interesting  climbers  or  shrubs. 
Ireland  is  the  country  of  ugly  dead  walls,  but  the 
garden  walls  here  may  be  called  beautiful,  and  they 
partly  explain  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  garden.  The 
college  gardens  were  for  many  years  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Bain,  who  retired  a  few  years  ago  through 
iU  health,  ilr.  Bain  was,  as  regards  all  cultivated  and  British 
plants,  an  acute  and  excellent  botanist ;  while  as  a  cultivator 
of  the  suVijects  thought  most  precious  in  botanic  gardens  and 
good  collections,  whether  these  were  delicate  Alpines  or 
curious  Fly-catchers,  or  Orchids,  or  rare  medicinal  plants,  he 
never  had  a  superior,  so  far  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  i)ublic 
gardens  of  Europe.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Moore 
(son  of  Dr.  Moore),  who  was  moot  energetic  and  successful 
while  he  retained  the  curatorship,  which  he  resigned  on  being 
appointed  to  Glasnevin.  In  the  face  of  the  tendency  which 
has  recently  been  manifested  in  certain  important  gardens  to 
appoint  men  as  curators  who  have  had  no  training  but  that 
which  fits  them  for  ordinary  private  places,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  a  man  well  acquainted  with  both  tender  and  hardy 
plants,  and,  moreover,  familiar  with  their  culture,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  charge  so  important,  not  only  as  regards  Trinity 
College,  but  the  horticulture  of  Ireland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  generally. 


botanist's  knowledge  was  that  acquired  from  early  youth  as  a  culti- 
vator and  observer  in  gardens.  With  an  ordinary  amount  of  study 
and  the  exceptional  opportunities  of  a  botanic  garden,  the  acquire- 
ment of  full  botanic  knowledge  is  not  uiifrequent  in  such  cases. 

It  is  not  with  any  but  feelings  of  great  respect  to  the  professors 
and  science  of  botany  that  we  have  to  say  so  much  in  the  interests 
of  horticulture— that  the  botanist's  true  held  of  labour  is  tlie  Herba- 
rium in  which  to  store  his  treasures,  and  books  in  which  to  make 
liis  knowledge  still  more  accessiljlc.  The  least  desirable  in  such  a 
case  is  the  appointmeut  of  a  mere  cultivator  to  a  botanic  garden 
— a  man  knowing  but  a  few  branches  of  the  professsion — in  other 
words,  say  a  first-class  nobleman's  gardener  ;  for  the  management  of 
a  botanic  garden  recpiires:  great  and  varied  knowledge  of  plalits,  quite 
different  from  that  usually  possessed  by  the  private  gardener,  and 
the  training  amongst  and  often  a  love  for  old  types  of  vegetation 
that  never  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary-trained  gar- 
dener at  all.  SIvill  in  cultivating  a  few  families  of  plant?  is  no 
guarantee  whatever  that  the  cultivator  is  in  any  way  fit  for  the 
management  of  a  botanic  garden.  What  is  wanted  in  tlie  last  case 
is  not  cultivating  and  preserving  the  common  things  that  everybody 
knows  and  grows,  but  in  preserving  and  introducing  the  rare  or  the 
little-known  types,  to  which  we  look  for  so  much  of  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  our  gardens  ;  therefore,  when  we  hear  of  a  proposition  to 
appoint  at  (ilasnevin,  which  has  hitherto  been  managed  well  by  Dr. 
jNIoore,  a  scientific  director  and  a  curator,  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
would  not  be  the  best  plan  in  tlie  interest  of  the  garden,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  very  much  increase  expenditure  without  increas- 
ing efficiency.  It  would  cause  a  division  of  authority  in  the 
garden,  which  would  be  most  prejudicial  to  its  interests. 
There  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  difficulty  in  securing  a 
man  that  would  possess  the  essential  qualification  as  curator,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  fitted  from  a  social  and  educational  point  of  view 
to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  such  an  estal)lishment  ;  but  this 
difficulty  has  been  got  over  before  and  should  be  again,  such  men 
as  David  Moore,  James  M'Nab,  and  a  few  living  men  whom  we 
hesitate  to  name,  answering  all  the  i-equirements  of  the  case. 

The  art  or  science,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  horticulture  is 
now  so  vast,  and  has  so  many  intricate  ramifications,  that  nobody 
would  probably  venture  to  doubt  its  claims  to  be  considered  a  branch 
of  knowledge  of  the  highest  importance,  and  worthy  of  a  special 
study.  That  such  comparatively  few  prizes  as  do  occur  in  its  high 
walk  should  be  given  to  men  in  an  essentially  different,  though  an 
allied,  branch  of  human  knowledge,  is  not  fair  to  horticulturists. 
That  such  things  shouhl  occur  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  horticulturists  as  yet  have  no  purely  horticultural,  no  thoroughly 
good  preparation  for  training  their  own  young  men  in  a  fitting  way. 
There  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  properly  organised  school  of  horticulture  in 
any  country,  certaiidy  nothing  like  it  in  England.  Only  a  one-sided 
miserable  knowledge  of  horticulture  can  be  gathered  Ijy  young  men 
in  any  one  place  having  pretension  to  teach  the  art.  If  a  nurseryman 
or  any  other  person  have  a  son  whom  he  desires  to  give  full  acquaint- 
ance with  horticulture,  there  is  no  place  where  he  could  now  put 
him  ^vith  any  certainty  of  his  getting  a  good  all-round  knowledge.  If 
thei-e  were  such  a  place,  and  as  much  Irjuble  was  taken  in  select- 
ing a  number  of  young  men  as  is  taken  in  other  professions  of  no 
greater  importance,  there  would  probably  not  afterwards  be  any 
difficulty  in  selecting  men  in  all  ways  fitted  for  the  good  management 
of  a  national  or  botanic  garden,  and  with  the  other  acquirements 
essential  for  the  position.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only  hope  that 
little  harm  will  come  from  the  present  inaction  ;  and  that  horticul- 
turists will  one  day  see  clearly  the  urgent  need  of  an  organisation  for 
the  efficient  teaching  of  an  art  which  is  so  imjiortant  in  all  ways  to 
the  true  wealth  and  beauty  of  every  country.  A  very  gi-eat  deal 
might  be  written,  showing  the  injury  to  the  art  of  horticulture  by 
allowing  men  to  direct  important  gardens  who  have  no  real  love  for 
the  art  and  real  knowledge  of  it. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    OUR   BOTANIC    GARDENS.  ^J!^t^''^^]''Z.::'':^:'^tm^  IlZ^onTi 


From  the  numerous  recent  deaths  among  the  curators  of  our  gi-eat 
botanic  gar  Jens,  and  other  changes  that  have  taken  jilaoe  and  are, 
we  learn,  about  to  take  place  therein,  one  is  led  to  think  somewhat 
more  than  usual  of  the  difficulties  under  which  botanic  gardens  are 
generally  m.vnaged,  and  to  point  out  the  true  way  of  managing  them. 
Our  own  opinion,  more  than  once  expressed,  is  that  all  gardens  should 
1)3  m.anaged  by  thoroughly  trained  curators,  and  that  anything  else 
is  a  source  of  weakness  and  of  evil  to  the  gardens.  What  we  mean 
by  a  good  curator  is  illustrated  by  the  late  James  M'Nab,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  not  to  mention  living 
examples.  Dr.  Moore  might  indeed  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  good 
curator  of  a  botanic  garden,  and  he  was  also,  as  is  well  known,  a 
very  good  botanist.  But  he  was  a  thorough  curator  of  a  garden,  not 
because  he  was  a  good  botanist,  but  because  before  and  aljove  the 


an 
his 
appointment  to  the  curatorship  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 
The  letter  contains  a  compliment  to  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  which  will 
be  read  with  much  jileasure  in  this  city,  notwitlistanding  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  grammar.  It  says  :  "Though  young  for  so  responsible  a 
post,  my  lords,  remembering  how  much  the  tJardens  owed  to  the 
great  ability,  imtiring  energy,  and  long  services  of  your  fatlier,  were 
glad  to  find  by  the  excellent  testimonii  1 1  you  forw.u'ded,  a  id  espe- 
cially by  tliose  showing  the  manner  in  which  you  have  filled  a 
similar  post  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Trinity  College,  that  they 
would  be  quite  justified  in  appointing  you  to  it."  We  understand 
that  the  salary  of  the  late  curator  began  at  £.S00  and  advanced  to 
£400.  From  each  of  tliese  sums  £100  lias  been  subtracted  in  the 
ease  of  the  new  appointment.  This  is  rather  an  overstrained  economy, 
unless  tlie  intention  of  it  be  to  confer  the  £100  a  year  as  a  pension 
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on  Dr.  Moore's  widow,  an  a])vilication  of  the  money  which  would 
give  universal  satisfaction.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  rumour,  but  we  can 
hardly  credit  it,  that  the  intention  is  to  job  the  £101)  a  year  by 
creating  a  perfectly  useless  office,  that  of  a  "  Scientific  Director,"  for 
the  benefit  of  a  gentleman,  witli  the  nature  of  whose  claims  on  the 
Committee  of  Council  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  Tlie  Gardens 
are  now  a  brancli  of  the  "National  In.stitution  of  Science  and  Art,' 
and  this  institution  has  already  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Steel  a  director 
who,  we  presume,  possesses  all  the  science  that  is  rcciuisite  for  tlie 
superintendence  of  the  (Jarden  and  its  curator.  There  is  an  adage 
al)0ut  too  many  cooks,  wliich  we  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
his  (Irace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Tresident  of  the  Council. — 
Iri'ih  Daily  J\"eu:i. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

AN  ERROE  AS  TO  ASPARAGUS. 
I  COULD  ni)t  expect  "  S.  D."  to  be  well  content  under  niy 
correction  of  liis  mistake  about  blanched  Asparagus.  That 
]ni.stake  lie  and  many  others  defend,  and  their  having  wrong 
ideas  in  reference  to  tliis  subject  does  not  matter  much,  so 
long  as  they  coufiue  them  to  themselves.  But  when  people 
publish  erroneous  statements  betraying  that  they  know  but 
little  about  the  cpialities  and  the  cooking  of  Asparagus,  tlien 
it  is  well,  perliaps,  that  others  should  correct  them.  He  asks 
how  it  comes  that  "  in  private  gardens  where  the  best  of  every- 
thing is  produced  there  is  no  demand  for  -white  Asparagus," 
implying  that  it  is  to  be  had  if  desired  in  most  private 
gardens.  This  is,  of  course, .  a  statement  more  amusing  than 
true.  I  never  saw  a  good  sample  of  well-grown  blanched 
Asparagus  in  a  private  garden  in  this  country ;  and  good 
green  Asparagus  is  not  much  more  frequent.  I  was  talking 
to  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  the  other  day,  who  is  well  known 
to  many  of  your  readers  as  being  one  of  the  best  gardeners 
in  England,  and  he  remarked  that  "  when  we  want  large  and 
line  Asparagus  we  must  send  to  Covent  Garden  for  it."  In 
country  gardens  people  frequently  eat  the  best  they  can  get, 
andverypoor  itoften  is.  The  London  market  has  lately  been  full 
of  green  Asparagus  from  France,  which  is  not  worth  {d.  a 
bundle  to  anybody  who  knows  what  Asparagus  should  be. 
"  S.  D."  contends  that  "the  more  there  is  of  the  green  the 
better  it  is."  This  is  quite  against  the  practice  of  the  best 
English  and  French  market  gardeners — those  who  supply  our 
tables  in  both  countries  with  the  choicest  and  best  Asparagus. 
"  S.  D."  asked  "what  can  there  be  in  it  but  crude  unconverted 
iiap t"  I  cannot  exactly  teU  him  how  many  thousand  pounds 
there  are  in  it ;  but  a  good  many  there  must  be.  If  he  asks 
any  of  the  best  judges  in  Covent  Garden  to  supply  a  table  in 
..spring,  they  will  give  him  tlie  best  blanched  if  he  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  By  all  means  let  those  who  like  green 
Asparagus  eat  it — it  is  often  very  delicate  and  good — but  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  prevent  all  fair  consideration  of  tlie 
subject  without  a  protest. 

Our  markets  are  full  of  Asparagus  in  spring  grown  in 
other  countries,  sometimes  as  far  as  a  thousand  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  vegetable  which  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  loses  quality  every  day  after  it  is  cut.  This  is  one 
reason  why  it  should  be  grown  in  our  own  country.  The 
soil  and  the  climate  of  England,  in  almost  every  county,  are 
admirably  suited  for  tlie  production  of  Asparagus.  Never- 
theless not  only  do  we  not  supply  our  own  markets,  but  many 
possessing  large  estates  cannot  get  a  really  good  dish  to  give 
to  their  friends,  but  have  to  send  to  Covent  Garden  for  it. 
All  this  is  wlioUy  unnecessary,  for  every  farmer's  garden  and 
every  cottage  garden  might  grow  it  well.  In  large  places, 
where  a  few  beds  formed  on  a  costly  and  wrong  principle 
now  furnish  a  very  limited  supply  of  very  poor  Asparagus, 
there  ought  to  be  an  abundance  for  everybody.  Our  markets 
ought  to  be  supplied  by  our  own  people,  the  early  supplies 


coming  from  the  soutli  and  the  late  ones  from  our  northern 
countie.s. 

Speaking  generally.  Asparagus  now  is  a  luxury  for  the  rich 
only.  It  is  confessed  by  those  who  eat  it  most  that  it  is  the 
most  wholesome  and  the  most  delicious  of  green  vegetable.?. 
It  must  then  be  a  benefit  to  make  its  good  and  simple  culture 
known  throughout  the  land.  The  question  of  blanching  is 
happily  somewhat  ajiart  from  the  question  of  cultivation,  and 
people  may  adoiit  the  only  true  and  simple  system  without 
blanching  if  such  be  their  taste.  But  a  closer  accjuaint- 
anco  with  the  suliject  will  probably  te.ach  many  that  there  is 
something  in  this  despised  .system  of  blanching  which  so  many 
rush  into  the  gardening  papers  to  declare  to  be  an  absurd 
practice.  V. 

SEAKALE    FROM    SEED    FOR    FORCING. 

Theke  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  Seakale  grown  from  por- 
tions of  tlie  thong-like  roots  must  be  stronger  and  better  after  a 
summer's  growth  than  plants  raised  from  seed,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  former  are  much  in  advance  of  tlie  latter  at  starting,  and 
are  iu  leaf  and  growing  away  freely  almost  before  seedlings  are  up. 
Seedlings  at  a  year  old  have  only  one  crown,  whereas  plants  obtained 
from  roots  have  two  or  three,  and  tlierefore  the  yield  from  the  same 
amount  of  ground  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  two-tliirds  more  in 
favour  of  plants  from  roots.  The  practice  with  ourselves  is,  when 
trenching  up  roots  for  forcing,  to  break  off  any  parts  that  are  long 
and  straggling  and  to  save  all  sucli  for  sets,  which  are  cut  up  into 
lengths  at  the  time  and  buried  in  moist  sand  or  coal  ashes  under 
cover  till  March,  when  they  are  [ilanted  out  in  rows  at  1  ft.  apart. 
If  we  do  not  get  sufHcient  of  these  we  make  use  of  the  roots  of  plants 
that  have  been  forced,  giving  preference  to  the  large  roots  instead 
of  the  main  stem,  ■iNhich  we  invariably  discard.  As  the  roots  for 
the  greater  part  of  tlieir  length  are  nearly  or  quite  of  the  same  size, 
it  is  necessary  when  di\iding  them  into  lengths  to  make  a  distin- 
guishing cut  so  that  at  planting  the  right  end  may  be  put  in  upper- 
most, for  if  they  have  not  made  a  start  at  the  time  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  top  from  the  bottom.  Besides  manuring  the  ground 
heavily  before  digging,  we  give  it  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  which  not 
only  keeps  down  weeds  but  has  a  stinmlating  eft'ect  on  tlie  plants. 
The  salt  is  applied  at  any  time  during  May  after  the  first  hoeing, 
and  the  ground  after  that  gives  no  further  trouble,  but  remains  clean 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer.  Why  Seakale  runs  to  seed  is 
because  it  is  not  cut  in  spring,  a  time  when  every  crown  sliould  be 
taken  ofl'  just  as  it  starts,  for  if  not  done  then  the  flower-heads  have 
to  be  removed  later  on  after  having  weakened  the  plants.  By  crop- 
ping them  otf  early  the  roots  soon  form  fresh  buds,  and  these  get 
quickly  into  leaf,  and,  h.iving  a  long  season  before  them,  are  sure  to 
develop  fine  heads  by  the  autumn.  As  soon  as  tliey  breaic  after 
having  the  crowns  taken  off  they  should  be  gone  over  and  thinned 
out  to  two  or  three,  for  if  more  are  left  they  must  of  necessity  be 
smaller  and  crowded  through  the  strength  and  energies  of  the  plants 
being  diverted  into  so  many  channels.  It  is  not  too  late  to  see  to 
plantations  even  now,  as  letting  in  light  and  air  will  afford  the 
crowns  left  a  better  chance  to  ripen.  S.   D. 


UOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Planting  out  Winter  G-reens. — The  backwardness  of  the 
season  will,  unless  extra  pains  be  taken,  interfere  with  the  planting 
of  our  winter  crops  and  so  disarrange  the  system  of  rotation.  Peas 
and  Potatoes  that  in  tlie  ordinary  course  would  have  been  gathered 
and  cleared  away  are  now  scarcely  fit  to  gather.  Peas  will  not  fill 
up  their  pods  without  sunshine,  and  Potatoes  are  scarcely  cat.ible 
when  taken  out  of  sheer  mud.  ^Vhere  the  land  is  not  read}-  but 
little  harm  will  come  to  the  Broccoli  and  gi-eens  if  they  can  be 
pricked  out  6  in.  or  so  apart  and  have  the  soil  stirred  amongst  them 
sometimes.  In  such  a  nursery-bed  they  may  remain  a  month  with- 
out taking  much  harm,  and  they  will  be  gathering  strength.  Iu 
some  gardens  where  laud  is  scarce  and  has  to  be  made  the  most  of, 
some  of  tlie  Broccoli  and  greens  have  to  be  planted  between  the 
rows  of  early  Potatoes,  and  in  this  case  tlierc  need  be  no  delay  in 
planting  them  out.  All  kinds  of  greens  that  have  to  stand  the 
winter  shouM  be  planted  in  moder.ately  firm  ground.  Freshly-dug 
ground,  unless  it  be  land  that  quickly  consolidates,  is  not  suitable. 
I  sliould  never  think  of  planting  here  on  freshly-dug  ground,  or,  if 
I  did,  I  should  expect  to  see  every  plant  cut  otf  in  only  a  moder- 
ately severe  winter  by  tlie  frost.  But  it  takes  a  very  severe  winter 
to  injure  plants  if  the  laud  is  firm  when  planted.     It  need  not — it 
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in  fact  shoulil  not— be  poor,  but  land  that  has  been  well  manured 
for  a  previous  crop  will  be  in  good  condition  for  Broccoli.  The  crops 
on  poor  land  will  be  much  benefited  by  having  a  dressing  of  arti- 
ficial manure  hoed  in  round  the  phuits  when  they  are  fairly  esta- 
blished and  are  in  a  position  to  absorb  a  concentrated  stimulant  that 
soon  passes  away  or  at  least  is  not  of  so  lasting  a  character  as  farm- 
yard manure.  A  mulching  of  the  latter  round  the  plants  on  poor 
land  will  be  beneficial  by  and  by  when  dry  weather  comes.— 
E.  HOBD.W". 

An  Asparagus  "  Belt."— This  part  of  the  country  (says  The 
Rural  X(i"  Yorh  r)  ought  to  have  been  the  native  home  of  Asparagus, 
for,  escaped  from  cultivation,  it  grows  wild  in  hedge,  field,  wood,  and 
meadow.  Thousands  of  acres  are  under  Asparagiis,  and  twenty-acre 
fields  are  not  uncommon.  As  here  cultivated,  there  is  no  sach  thing 
as  the  prepai-ation  of  the  ground  to  endure  for  years.  Sandy  soils 
are  preferred.  The  roots  are  planted  10  in,  apart  and  the  rows  4  ft. 
apart.  Late  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring  a  furrow  is  ploughed 
directly  over  the  plants,  and  this  is  filled  with  farm  manure  ;  a  furrow 
between  the  rows  covers  this,  and  the  whole  is  levelled  with  wood 
hand-rakes.  Thus  its  cultivation  is  continued  from  year  to  year  upon 
the  same  field.  No  doubt  even  our  western  readers  know  of  the 
celebrated  Oyster  Bay  Asparagus,  as  if  that  were  a  distinct  v.ariety  ; 
we  hear  little  of  it  now,  not  because  it  is  less  esteemed,  but  because 
hundreds  of  acres  are  now  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Long  Island, 
of  the  best  quality,  where  one  acre  was  cultivated  in  years  past. 
The  A.sparagus  "belt"  may  be  considered  as  confined  to  the  south 
portion  of  the  island  ;  this  receives  the  salt  vapours  from  the  sea. 
Some  deem  it  necessary  to  sow  salt,  others  do  not,  and  both  seem  to 
obtain  abundant  crops. 

Cabbage  Sprouts. — There  is  one  gi-eat  inducement  to  cut  the 
first  crop  of  C'abljages  early,  viz.,  that  what  one  loses  in  size  by  out- 
ting  before  they  are  fully  gromi  is  counterbalanced  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  stalks  produce  a  second  crop  of  sprouts.  During  the 
late  spring,  gi'een  vegetables  being  scarce  and  our  spring  Cabbages 
tolerably  forward,  we  cut  the  majority  of  them  very  early,  and  being 
planted  in  rich  ground  in  a  well-sheltered  garden  they  again  quickly 
started  into  growth,  and  now  we  have  a  fine  second  crop  consisting 
of  five  or  six  useful-sized  Cabbages  on  a  stalk.  I  often  wonder  tliat 
this  system  is  not  more  generally  followed  by  cottagers  than  it  is,  as 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  half  the  year  they  experience  a 
scarcity  of  good  green  vegetables.  For  Cabbages  the  soil  can  scarcely 
be  too  rich.  I  generally  jilant  our  main  crop  after  the  Onions  are 
cleared  off,  digging  the  ground  deeply  and  working  into  it  the 
heaviest  rotten  manure  which  we  can  get  and  plenty  of  it.  It  is  now 
timetopreparefor  theprincipal  sowingsforautumn planting,  the  second 
and  third  weeks  in  July  suiting  most  localities.  Choose  an  open, 
well-cultivated  piece  of  gi'ound  for  the  seed-bed,  and  sow  thinly, 
covering  with  nets  to  keep  off  birds,  and  dusting  with  soot  and  wood 
ashes  to  keep  off  fly.  Wheeler's  Imperial,  Early  Battersca,  and  En- 
field Market  are  good  sorts,  and  some  of  the  small,  close-hearted 
kinds  of  the  Early  York  type  are  extremely  useful  for  the  earliest 
crop  of  both  Cabbages  and  Sprouts. — J.  Gkoom. 

Cutting  Asparagus.— A  ^yisconsin  correspondent  of  the 
Gemmntown  Telnjmph  WTites  :  "I  cut  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  below  the 
surface  as  soon  as  I  see  a  spire  peeping  above  it.  In  making  a  bed  I 
place  the  crowns  of  the  plants  about  7  in.  below  the  natural  level  of 
the  ground,  covering  at  first  with  only  2  in.  or  .S  in.  of  soil.  I  tlien 
add  loose,  friable  soil  (like  sandy  wood  earth)  until  the  trench  is  filled. 
The  spires,  passing  through  the  friable  soil  with  ease,  gi'ow  rapidly, 
and  when  cut  below  the  surface  (as  stated)  are  tender,  crisp,  and 
blanched  like  Celery.  When  boiled  tliey  resemble  MaiTOw  in  con- 
sistency ;  especially  so  when  cut  just  after  a  warm  rain.  I  have  cut 
spires  .3.Un.  in  circumference,  but,  like  all  other  large  vegetables,  the 
extra  size  did  not  add  to  the  quality,  but  rather  detracted  from  it. 
I  could  send  you  a  bunch  of  Asparagus  where  every  spire  (.")  in.  in 
length)  will  snap  in  twain  at  the  butt  like  a  crisp  Radish — the  entire 
length  being  cut  below  the  surface  of  the  ground." 

Peas.— I  gathered  my  first  Peas,  William  the  First,  on  June  10, 
also  Kentish  Invicta  a  week  later ;  both  sorts  were  sown  in  turves 
in  cold  frames  about  the  middle  of  March  and  planted  out  in  the 
middle  of  April.  They  are  ten  days  earlier  than  Emerald  Gem,  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  same  situation  on  .January  6.  William 
the  First  is  better  in  every  respect  than  Invicta.  I  have  two  rows  of 
the  first  and  one  of  the  latter  75  ft.  long,  raised  in  tliree  single  Ught 
frames  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  each  row  very  fine,  while  of  those  sown  out-of- 
doors  the  first  is  thin  and  poor. — J.  G.\rl.\n-d,  Ki/lertoii,  Exeter. 

Cutting  Cauliflowers.— The  following  is  an  economical  pl.an 
of  cutting  Cauliflowers,  which  Mrs.  Stephens  sends  us  from  Huish's 
Aliiliahetiral  HeceljA  Book;  and  which  she  recommends  where  there  is 
a  large  family,  as  she  has  for  years  proved  its  usefulness: — "The 
most  economical  plan  of  cutting  Cauliflowers  is,  instead  of  cutting  off 
the  whole  head  of  a  Cauliflower,  to  leave  a  part  on,  and  all  the  leaves, 


folding  them  over.  By  this  metliod  second  and  third  heads  will  be 
formed,  and  thus  they  may  be  eaten  for  two  or  three  months  ;  where- 
as at  present,  by  cutting  the  head  completely  off',  the  bed  of  Cauli- 
flower is  exhausted  in  two  or  three  weeks."  She  leaves  a  little  branch 
on  two  sides,  as  large  as  a  small  egg,  and  tluis  has  many  times  liad 
two  and  even  three  cuttings  from  one  plant. — Florid. 


THE  PLOUGH  IN'  THE  GAEDEX. 

It  may  interest  "  C."  (p.  5)  toknow  that  the  plough  is  already  largely 
used  ill  this  locality  where  the  spade  was  but  a  few  years  ago  em- 
ployed, viz.,  in  Hop  plantations  and  market  gardens,  and  doubtless 
on  a  large  scale  the  plough  may  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
materially  lighten  iii.anual  labour.  Kitchen  gardens  are  not  so  well 
kept  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  fashionable  style  of  bedding-out  ab- 
sorljing  so  much  attention.  Taljlc  and  indoor  decoration,  too,  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  kitchen  garden  is  deprived  of  its 
fair  share  of  labour,  and  whether  we  adopt  the  plough  with  an  ex- 
teiiiled  area,  or  Jiiglier  cultivation,  in  order  to  get  a  maximum  of  pro- 
duce from  the  smallest  surface,  will  not  materially  affect  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  gardens  where  three-fourths  of  the  laljour  are  expended 
on  purely  ornamental  non-producing  work.  Except  in  very  large 
kitchen  gardens  even  one  Iiorse  could  not  be  kept  profitably  employed, 
and  yet  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  is  no  light  matter;  besides,  a  man's 
time  is  spent  in  connection  with  the  horse,  and  in  gardens  a  driver 
must  also  be  employed,  and  boys  are  not  available  for  employment 
now  until  they  get  old  enough  to  require  comparatively  higli  wages. 
In  tlie  adliesive  land  in  this  district,  one  horse  might  just  loosen 
the  surface,  but  it  would  take  tliree  to  go  deep  enough  for  good  vege- 
table culture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  the  Thames  valley 
between  Fulham  and  Richmond,  where  rent,  labour,  ami  every  item 
of  culture  is  far  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
where  growers  do  not  study  appearances,  but  are  guided  entirely  by 
the  quality  and  returns  of  their  crops,  produced  on  the  cheapest  prin- 
ciple, with  no  edgings  or  foot-paths,  or  fruit  trees  to  fetter  their 
movements,  I  know  that  the  plough  is  used  as  well  as  all  other 
labour-saving  appliances  ;  but  there  are  such  multifarious  opera- 
tions connected  with  private  gardens  that  can  only  be  done  by  manual 
labour,  that  the  work  of  cultivating  the  soil  ready  for  the  crop  be- 
comes a  minor  affair.  Your  correspondent  finds  fault  with  the  designs 
of  kitchen  gardens  recently  ])iiblished  as  following  too  closely  the  old 
beaten  track  ;  but  who  would  have  sent  in  a  sketch  of  an  ojieii  field, 
such  as  may  frequently  be  seen  in  large  establishments  where  the 
Potatoes,  Turnips,  ami  Broccoli  are  grown  by  the  acre,  and  wliicli, 
properly  speaking,  could  not  be  called  a  garden  at  all?  Kent,  with 
its  wealth  of  orchards  and  Hop  gardens,  has  been  justly  called  the 
garden  of  England,  where  plenty  of  labour  has  been  employed  to 
keep  even  the  hedgerows  as  clean  as  gardens  are  in  most  counties; 
but  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  the  slovenly  manner  of  working 
the  soil  with  the  plough  on  tlie  plea  of  economy,  will  soon  destroy 
any  claim  to  superiority  of  cultivation  which  it  once  enjoyed.  Kitchen 
gardens  arc  already  in  most  cases  large  enough  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  household,  and  all  they  want  is  not  to  be  unduly  over- 
shadowed by  the  ornamental  departments.  J.  Groom. 

Linton,  Maiflstoiie. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  in  the  garden  instead  of  the  spade 

is,  1  fancy,  moi'e  theoretical  than  practical.  "C."  may  have  some  par- 
ticular garden  in  his  mind's  eye,  but  I  imagine  that  as  a  rule  gardens 
under  spade  cultivation  are  better  kept,  better  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duce heavier  and  better  crops,  acre  for  acre,  than  the  best  model  farm 
in  the  country.  To  prove  that  spade  cultivation  is  superior  to  tliat 
of  the  plough,  one  has  only  to  look  into  an  allotment  field  where 
spade  cultivation  is  practised,  and  in  some  cases  enforced  ;  there  will 
be  found  crojis  greatly  superior  to  any  on  the  adjoining  farm. — 
J.  M. 


Painting  Flo-wers  upon  Mirrors.— An  art  lately  revived 
in  Rome  is  tlio  old  Venetian  art  of  jiainting  uijoii  mirrors.  Birds 
and  butterflies  are  also  often  added,  and  theefl'ect  of  the  glass  under- 
neath, especially  when  this  is  thick  and  bevelled,  is  to  make  tliem 
appear  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.  Tourists  remember  seeing  them 
in  Venetian  palaces,  but  faded  and  flecked  with  time,  and  often  also 
coarse  and  lieavy  in  design.  Now  the  execution  is  much  finer, 
and  besides  our  flowers  are  enriched  in  quality  and  variety.  Fornari 
is  the  best  artist  for  this  work  in  Rome.  His  flowers  are  poised  and 
painted  with  a  grace  and  delicacy  that  nature,  so  reluctant  to  give 
up  her  subtle  secrets,  has  herself  granted  him.  The  design  must  be 
traced  from  natural  flowers  with  a  lithogi'aphic  pencil,  and  painted 
in  oils  with  peculiar  care,  for  nothing  can  be  more  unlovely  when 
liadly  done  with  muddy,  ill-assorted  colours.  These  mirrors  are 
usually  framed  in  carved  ebony  or  ebonized  frames  in  the  cinque 
cento  stylo,  another  fashion  recently  I'evived. — S'yracuse  Journal, 
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CULTURAL  USES  OF  LIME  SUMMAIilSED. 

The  ailv,antaj,'e3  of  tlie  use  of  lime  are  so  many  and  so  great  tliat  it 
is  almost  inipossiWe  to  enumerate  the  vvliole  of  them.  'J'heir  effects 
may  be  descrilied  as  Vjeing  both  chemical  and  meoiianical,  and  as 
being  exercised  both  upon  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  the  soil.  Tlie  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
principal  lienetits  to  lie  derived  from  it  : — 

I.  Upon  deep  alluvial  and  clay  soil  it  increases  the  crop  of  pota- 
toes, and  renders  them  less  waxy.  Sprinkled  over  potatoes  in  the 
store-heap  it  preserves  them,  and  when  riddled  over  tlie  cut  sets,  it 
wonderfully  increases  their  fertility. 

•2.  Lime  eradicates  the  finger-.and-toe  disease  in  turnips,  and  gives 
greater  soundness  and  more  nutritive  cpialities  to  the  buUis. 

3.  It  gives,  when  ai)plied  to  meadow  land,  a  larger  proiluce  of 
more  nutritious  grasses.  It  also  extenninates  benty  as  well  as  coarse 
and  sour  gi-asses,  destroys  couch-grass,  and  acts  powerfully  upon  the 
rye-gi"asses. 

4.  Upon  arable  land  it  destroys  tlie  corn-marigold,  and  weeds  of 
various  kinds. 

5.  It  rapidly  decomposes  vegetable  matter,  producing  a  large 
amount  of  food  for  plants  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

G.  It  destroys  or  neutralises  the  acids  in  the  soils  ;  hence  its  adapt- 
ability to  sour  soils. 

7.  It  acts  powerfully  upon  some  of  the  inorganic  parts  of  soils, 
especially  on  the  sulphate  of  iron  found  in  peaty  soils,  and  the  sul- 
phates of  magnesia  and  alumina. 

8.  It  proves  fatal  to  worms  and  slugs,  and "  the  larvaj  of  injurious 
insects,  though  favourable  to  the  growth  of  shell-bearers. 

9.  Slaked  lime  added  to  vegetable  matter  causes  it  to  give  off  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Upon  soils  in  which  the  ainmonia 
is  combined  with  acids  it  sets  free  the  ammonia,  whicli  is  directly 
seized  upon  liy  the  plants. 

10.  Its  solubility  in  water  causes  it  to  sink  into  and  ameliorate  the 
subsoil.  A\'lieu  the  soil  contains  fragments  of  gi-anite  or  trap  rocks, 
lime  hastens  their  decomposition  and  liljerates  the  silicates. 

II.  Its  combination  with  the  acids  in  the  soil  produces  saline  com- 
pounds, such  as  potash,  soda,  &c. 

12.  Strewed  over  young  plants,  it  destroys  or  drives  away  the 
turnip  fly. 

13.  Worked  in  with  grass  seeds,  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime, 
chalk,  marl,  and  shell  sand  have  been  visible  for  a  period  of  30  years. 

14.  Applied  to  the  rot  heap,  lime  effectually  destroys  the  seeds  of 
weeds. 

To  sum  up  its  advantages— AVhen  properly  applied  to  the  soil  it 
purities  and  stimulates  its  action,  thereby  promoting  the  growth  of 
healthy  vegetation  of  all  kinds.— Journal  of  Forestry. 


WOODLAND    LAKES. 


The  treatment  of  ornamental  water  in  pleasure  gr-ounds  is  a  subject 
that  has  Ijeen  freipiently  discussed,  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything 
havinj;  been  said  concerning  woodland  lakes  ;  yet  the  "  Lake  of  tlie 
Wood's  "  is  a  feature  of  at  least  a  few  noblemen's  demesnes  with  wliich 
I  am   acquainted,   and   few  spots  are  more  attractive  to  lovers  of 
Nature  in  its  quieter  and  more  solitary  aspects.  In  ornamental  plea- 
sure gi-ounds  generally  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of    bustle, 
or  at  least  the  signs  of  it,   present,   wliich  to  some  extent  detracts 
from  their  enjoyment,   and  one   longs  to  escape  at  times  from  the 
artificial  dressiness  and  "  keep  "  of  the  garden  to  some  spot  where 
the  hand  of  man  is  less  apparent,  and  Nature  wears  a  simpler  and 
more   primeval    aspect.      Such    a   retreat    as    this    the    woodland 
lake  ought  to  be— a  deep,  still,  and  extensive  sheet  of  water  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  forest,  and  surrounded  by  dense  native  vegetation 
chiefly,  for  in  such  a  spot  gay  exotics  would  be  an  incongruity  and 
inadmissible,  though  they  might  be  associated  with  the  wild  garden, 
perhaps,  but  not  too  closely.  A  lake  of  this  descrijition  which  I  have 
seen  ami  remember  well,  may  be  worth   describing  here.     It  was 
situated  about  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  mansion,  but  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  flower  garden  or  ornamental  grounds,   from  wliich, 
however,  it  was  reached  by  a  half-concealed  Grass  path  that  led  the 
visitor  to  a  secluded  ravine  in  the  wood,  where  a  sudden  turn  brought 
him  in  full  view  of  one  of  the  sweeps  of    the  lake,   reposing  in  tlie 
dense  shade  of  the  tall  Pine  trees  w-ith   which  it  was  surrounded, 
and  whose  deep  shadows  on  a  calm  summer's  day  were  mirrored  on 
its  bosom.     The  margdn  of  the  lake  was  thickly  fringed  with  droop- 
ing Willowsand  Biiches,  &c.,  that  dipped  their   lower  branches  in 
the  water,  and  the  backgi-ound  on  every  side  was  a  forest  of  Pines, 
except  where  liere  and  there  a  jutting  knoll  was  covered  by  Bilberry 
bushes  and  Ferns.  A  narrow,  half-concealed  path  wound  round  tlie  edge 
of  the  lake,  and  here  and  there,   at  the  most  attractive  spots  and 
vantage  grounds,   a  rustic  seat  was  jilaced  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors,  and  a  skiff  was  also  provided  for  those  who  wished  to  enjoy 


a  sail,  or  to  fish  for  the  trout  wliich  abounded  in  the  lake.  Every- 
thing about  the  lake  wore  a  perfectly  natural  aspect,  wliich  was  en- 
hanced by  tlie  dense  masses  of  Bnlnislies  and  Reeds  which  fringed 
its  margins  in  some  parts,  on  which  coots,  water  hens,  and  wild 
dueks  founil  a  safe  retreat.  It  was  a  warm,  bright,  sunny  day  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  and  a  more  deliglitfid  retreat  of  the  kind  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen.  Far  removed  from  noise  and  tumult,  everything 
was  so  still  anil  ipiiet  that  the  spect.ator  might  have  fancied  himself 
in  the  midst  of  some  virgin  forest.  I  Iiave  often  thought  since  that 
in  such  a  spot  telling  effects  might  be  produced  by  the  judicious  use 
of  fine-foliaged  sub-tropical  plants.  Tlie  shelter  from  wind  was  per- 
fect. Shut  out  on  all  sides,  a  gale  liardly  ruffled  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  while  on  summer  days  the  sun  slione  down  upon  the  water  with 
a  fierceness  that  was  almost  unbearable,  and  all  that  was  needed  to 
give  the  scene  a  half-tropical  aspect  was  a  few  well-placed  groups  of 
Palms,  Bananas,  Dracajnas,  C'annas,  and  such  like.  As  it  was  the 
lake  was  a  favourite  resort  for  the  proprietor  and  his  guests,  who  fre- 
quented it  perhaps  oftener  than  any  other  portion  of  the  extensive 
gi'ounds,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  the  attractiveness  of  such 
retreats.  Speaking  of  sub-tropical  gardening  in  connection  with 
this  suliject,  it  has  always  struck  me  that  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion are  very  often  marred  by  tlie  absence  of  water.  Luxuriant 
foliage  and  half-acpiatic  subjects  placed  on  dry  knolls,  or  on  trim 
plots  on  Grass  lawns,  are  rather  incongruous  objects,  Ijut  gi-owing 
near  the  margan  of  water,  and  in  a  half-natural  situation,  they  seem 
at  home  and  are  effective.  In  the  otherwise  wonderfully  well- 
arranged  grounds  in  front  of  the  Trocadero,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
a  singularly  artificial  effect  was  produced  by  the  introduction  of  plants 
of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus  upon  rising  gi'ound,  considerably  above  the 
eye  of  the  spectator — the  last  place  in  which  one  would  have  looked 
for  such  a  subject. — Field. 


The  Cold  Season. — According  to  Nature  there  have  beer, 
during  tlie  last  115  years,  four  other  periods  of  jirotracted  cold 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  lately  experienced — that  is  to  say, 
periods  when  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month  was  below  the 
average  of  tliat  month  for  many  months  in  succession  without  inter- 
mission. These  periods  were  as  follows: — 1.  A  period  of  nineteen 
successive  months  extending  from  September,  1798,  to  March,  1800. 
The  mean  temperature  during  this  period  was  2 '8  deg.  below  the 
average.  2.  A  2)eriod  of  seventeen  successive  months,  extending 
from  September,  1859,  to  January,  ISGl  ;  mean  temperature  2'2  deg. 
below  the  average.  3.  A  period  of  fifteen  successive  months,  from 
October,  1815,  to  December,  1816  ;  mean  temperature  3  deg.  below 
the  average.  4.  A  period  of  fourteen  successive  months,  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1782,  to  March,  1783  ;  mean  temperature  4'4  deg.  below  the 
average.  The  more  ample  meteorological  data  now  obtainable  allow 
the  distribution  of  heat  or  cold  to  be  more  accurately  defined  than 
formerly.  During  the  past  cold  weather  the  cold  in  the  British  Isles 
was,  it  ajipears,  most  severely  felt  in  the  central  part  of  England, 
within  an  area  bounded  li}'  Stonyhurst,  Shrewsburj',  Cirencester, 
Oxford,  Audley  End,  Yarmouth  (Norfolk),  Kclstern  (Lincolnshire), 
and  Durham.  Witliin  this  area  the  mean  temperature  from  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  to  May,  1879,  was  6  deg.  below  the  average,  and  in  some 
places  more  ;  at  Cirencester  it  was  G'7  deg.,  and  at  Shrewsbury  7'4 
below  the  average.  In  the  central  jiarts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  same  period  was  about  5  deg.  below  the 
average.  Everywhere  the  cold  was  less  felt  on  the  sea  coast  than 
inland. 

Hiding  a  Light  TJnder  a  Bushel.— The  garden  of  .St.  P.aul's 
Cathedral  is  like  a  light  under  a  bushel,  for  it  is  enclosed  with  a 
liea%-y'  palisade  that  etfectually  screens  it  from  view,  and  suggests  that 
the  ironwork  is  the  proper  adornment,  and  the  ganlen  a  mere  acci- 
dent or  makeweigiit.  This  is  a  common  error  in  municip.^1  gardening  ; 
at  all  events  in  Londob.  Usually,  however,  we  have  a  heavy  and 
consequently  opaque  palisade,  and  witliin  that  a  gi'imy  Privet  fence, 
and  thus  tlie  passer-by  sees  nothing  but  the  brown  Tioundary  and  a 
few  tree  tops  that  show  themselves  above  it.  I  shall  once  more  refer 
to  Queen  Square,  Bath,  as  a  model  in  respect  of  such  matters. 
There  the  passer-by  can  see  the  gi-een  sward  and  the  cleg.ant  trees, 
and  may  even  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  he  is  walking  througli 
a  garden. — danli'iier'n  Jfaiiaziiie. 

The  Middle  Temple.— Great  improvements  have  been  re- 
cently efl'ected  in  the  small  but  compact  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  more  especially  in  that  part  which  leads  from  the 
Thames  Emliaukment  up  by  the  side  of  Garden  Court,  w  liicli  now 
presents  a  remarkably  pretty  appearance,  having  been  converted  by 
Mr.  Snelling,  the  head  gardener,  into  a  series  of  what  are  called 
"carpet"  beds.  The  Temple  fount.ain,  rendered  f.amous  by  Dickens 
in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit  "  as  the  meeting  place  of  Tom  Pinch  and 
his  sister  Ruth,  has  also  been  renovated,  and  the  basin  will  be  planted 
with  Water  Lilies,  while  the  beds  surrounding  it  are  already  tilled 
with  fine-foliiiged  plants. 
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Romantic  spot !  from  whence  in  prospect  lies 
Whate'er  of  landscape  charms  our  feasting  eyes — 
The  pointed  spire,  tlie  liall,  the  pasture  plain, 
The  russet  fallow,  or  the  golden  grain. 
The  breezy  lake  that  sheds  a  gleaming  light, 
Till  all  the  fading  pictui-e  fail  the  sight. 

GUhert   While. 

There  must  be  few  readers  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne  "  'who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another  experienced  a 
curiosity  to  visit  the  dwelling-place  of  its  accomplished  author. 
JIany  doubtless  have  long  since  satisfied  such  curiosity,  but 
there  must  be  others  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  Selborne 
is  still  a  terra  incognita,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  be  acceptable. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Hampshire  will  show  that  the 
village  lies  in  the  eastern  corner  of  that  county,  bordering  on 


Walking  leisurely  along  we  here  and  there  get  a  glimpse 
through  some  opening  of  a  beauteous  woodland  scene  or  field 
covered  by  Hop-vines.  Amid  such  rural  scenes — amid  so 
much  that  is  pleasing  and  lovely,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
lines  of  Clare  : — 

"  Upon  a  molehill  oft  he  dropt  him  down. 
To  take  a  prospect  of  the  circling  scene. 
Marking  how  much  the  cottage  roofs  thatch  bi-own 
Did  add  its  beauty  to  the  Ijudding  green 
Of  sheltering  trees  it  humbly  peeped  between. 
The  stone-rocked  waggon  with  its  rumbling  sound. 
The  wiudmiirs  sweeping  sails  at  distance  seen. 
And  every  form  that  crowds  the  circling  round, 
Where  the  sky  stooping  seems  to  kiss  the  meeting  gTOund. 

Crossing  a  bridge  over  the  well-head  we  ascend  a  short 
rise  and  at  once  come  upon  the  Flestor.  In  the  centre  of  it, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wooden  seat,   stands  a  fine  Sycamore  ; 
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the  county  of  Susses,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  Liss  station 
on  the  direct  Portsmouth  railway,  a  pleasant  walk  of  5  miles. 
On  reaching  the  village  of  Liss,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  station,  we  pass  the  "Blue  Bell"  inn  on  the  left, 
and  further  on  the  "  Spread  Eagle,"  leaving  which,  also  on 
the  loft,  we  come  in  view  of  the  church.  Like  many  of  its 
cla.ss,  this  has  been  much  added  to  in  different  styles  and  at 
different  times,  the  modern  brick  porch  ill  according  with  the 
Norman  stone  windows.  Quitting  the  church,  and  following 
the  road  to  a  toll-bar  and  cross  roads,  we  take  the  rcjad  to  the 
left,  and  soon  approach  another  cross  road,  where  a  finger-post 
points  "to  Hawkley  and  Emshot."  Choosing  the  Emshot 
road  to  the  right,  we  follow  a  pretty  lane  to  an  old  picturesque 
cottage  standing  almost  in  the  corner  of  three  cross  roads  ; 
continuing  past  this  cottage,  a  winding  road  brings  us  to  the 
vOlage  of  Selborne,  lying  in  a  valley,  and  surrounded  by 
woody  hills. 


while  to  the  left,  and  close  by  the  churchyard  wall,  is  a  large 
Horse  Chestnut,  the  adjacent  cottages  being  covered  with 
Roses  and  Honeysuckles.  Proceeding  a  few  yards  further  the 
vicar's  house  appears,  and  beyond  the  churchyard  gate.  En- 
tering this,  the  old  Yew  tree,  which  White  so  particularly 
notices,  at  once  attracts  attention.  He  gives  its  greatest 
measurement  as  23  ft.  in  his  day,  but  it  must  be  now  nearly 
2-1:  ft.  The  church  is  a  primitive-looking  building,  with  a  heavy- 
tiled  roof  ;  at  the  west  end  a  square  embattled  tower  45  ft. 
high  somewhat  relieves  its  low  equal  appearance,  but  every- 
thing in  and  around  is  wonderfully  clean  and  neat,  and  there 
is  an  air  of  sanctity  about  the  place  which  checks  the  too 
exuberant  spirits  of  the  curiosity-seeking  tourist. 

Now,  as  in  White's  time,  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  resting  place,  but  passing  over  many 
graves  round  by  the  chancel,  we  come  on  thesouthside  to  the  last 
home  of  Gilbert  White.    AH  that  tells  the  story  is  a  simp'e 
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stone  about  18  in.  liigli  and  15  in.  broad,  rounded  at  the  top, 
with  the  inscription  "G.  W.,  26  Juno,  1793."  Retracing 
our  .steps  baclv  through  the  Plestor  ininicdiately  to  the  right, 
we  come  to  the  residence  of  "White.  Tiie  hou.sc  remains  very 
much  in  the  state  in  which  White  left  it,  excepting  that  a 
wing  has  been  added  at  the  west  end  by  the  present  owner  and 
occupier  Mr.  Bell.  The  grounds  are  probably  in  better  order 
than  when  White  owned  them,  although  nothing  characteristic 
of  the  former  occupant  has  been  destroyed.  The  brick-laid 
walk,  the  old  sundial,  the  large  Oak  and  the  Cedar  are  still 
there,  and  we  have  only  to  imagine  that  the  former  venerable 
owner  is,  for  the  time,  absent  from  home. 

Again  passing  along  the  village,  still  much  as  it  was  in 
1780,  "a  long  straggling  street,"  some  houses  thatched,  others 
like  the  church  with  square  tiles,  we  come  to  a  path  leading 
up  to  "  the  Zig-zag,"  and  as  we  ascend  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  This  hill  rises  above 
the  village  about  300  ft,  and  is  divided  into  a  sheep-down,  a 
high  wood,  and  a  low  wood  called  "The  Hanger."  This  wood 
consists  entirely  of  Beech,  and  growing  as  it  here  does  on 
chalk,  attains  a  beauty  rarely  acquired  elsewhere.  "  In  a  dis- 
trict so  diversified  with  such  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  as- 
pects, and  soils,"  wrote  Gilbert  White  in  his  forty-first  letter 
to  Daines  Barrington,  "it  is  no  wonder  that  great  choice  of 
plants  should  be  found.  Chalks,  clays,  sands,  sheepwalks 
and  downs,  bogs,  heaths,  woodlands,  and  champaign  fields, 
cannot  but  furnish  an  ample  flora.  The  deep  rocky  lanes 
abound  with  Filices,  and  the  pastures  and  moist  woods  with 
Fungi.  If  in  any  branch  of  botany  wo  may  seem  to  be 
wanting  it  must  be  in  the  large  aquatic  plants,  which  are  not 
to  be  expected  on  a  spot  far  removed  from  rivers  and  lying 
up  amidst  the  hill  country  at  the  spring  heads." 

To  enumerate  all  the  plants  that  have  been  discovered  in 
the  parish  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose.  The  reader 
may  be  reminded  that  White  himself,  in  the  letter  just  quoted, 
has  given  a  short  list  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants  of  Selborne 
and  the  spots  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  this  account  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  late  Dr.  Bell  Salter,  who  imblished 
in  the  "  Phytologist "  (Vol  I.  p.  1132)  a  list  of  the  flowering 
plants  observed  by  him  at  Selborne  during  three  days  botanis- 
ing  in  the  month  of  September. 

Sitting  on  the  sheep-down  we  look  around  and  over  those 
scenes  so  faithfully  described  by  White.  In  the  distance  is 
Woolmer  Forest  and  Pond  ;  close  by  to  the  right  is  Nore  Hill, 
beautifully  wooded  ;  below  nestles  the  quiet  village  ;  and  far 
away  stretches  the  lovely  scene,  till  the  view  is  closed  by  the 
horizon  on  the  far-famed  downs  of  Sussex.  Nothing  disturbs 
the  solitude  but  the  halting  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells  as  the 
sheep  move  over  the  short  turf.  Looking  down  from  this 
eminence  the  swift  and  swallow  are  seen  sporting  below  as  in 
the  days  of  White  ;  while  from  the  woods  the  mellow  notes 
of  the  blackbird  and  thrush  ring  out  as  they  did  eighty  odd 
years  ago. 

How  is  it  that  with  these  simple  materials  Gilbert  White 
has  produced  a  book  which  is  prized  so  much  by  young  and 
old,  by  scientific  and  non-.scientific  readers  1  Doubtless  be- 
cause he  described  everything  simply  and  truthfully  ;  recorded 
only  as  facts  such  as  could  be  proved  to  be  such  ;  and  never 
forgot  that  one  Hand  only  fashioned  all  the  objects  which  it 
gave  him  pleasure  and  interest  to  observe,  and  that  the  same 
Power  regulates  their  continuance  or  change.  In  his  forty- 
ninth  letter  to  Daines  Barrington,  ho  says  :  "  It  is  now  more 
than  forty  years  that  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
ornithology  of  this  district  without  being  able  to  e.xhaust  the 
subject ;  now  occurrences  still  arise  as  long  as  any  enquiries 
are  kept  alive."  And  this  was  written  of  a  single  parish  ! 
It  shows  very  strikingly  that  natural  history,  when  studied  in 


the  way  in  which  Gilbert  White  studied  it,  is  no  mere  waste 
of  time  as  too  many  suppose.  H. 

P.S. — Mr.  Binney  has  now  been  Mr.  Boll's  gardener  here 
for  about  thirty-five  years.  The  garden  was  in  a  most  charm- 
ing condition  at  the  time  when  we  visited  it  at  the  end  of 
April  of  the  present  year.  It  contained  immense  tufts  of  old 
double  white  Primroses  smothered  with  flowers,  and  many 
double  Rockets.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch,  the  lawn 
has  been  kept  intact  and  has  not  been  disfigured  by  formal 
flower-beds,  and  therefore  forms  a  pretty  foreground  to  the 
fine  old  house.  When  Mr.  Bell  acquired  the  property 
the  garden  was  in  a  ruinous  condition — in  fact,  quite  a  wilder- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  the  Yew  tree,  and  the  Elm  that 
stands  at  the  north-west  of  the  house,  all  the  trees  within  the 
fence  were  jilanted  by  Mr.  Bell.  Pinus  Pallasiana  and  P.  ni- 
gricans were  from  small  seedlings  about  4  in.  high  ;  they  have 
now  attained  about  30  ft.  Picea  cephalonica,  planted  at 
about  2  ft.  high,  is  now  rather  taller  than  the  former.  Abies 
Douglasi  is  considerably  upwards  of  70  ft.  Sequoia,  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  and  several  other  species  have  made  equally 
remarkable  progress.  Populus  alba  exceeds  100  ft,  and 
every  year  throws  out  suckers  to  full  that  distance.  The 
Maples  far  exceed,  in  point  of  height  and  size,  any  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  is  the 
Ulmus  montana,  which  grows  about  .50  yards  from  the  house, 
a  somewhat  particular  account  of  which  is  given  in  a  note  at 
page  5  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bell's  edition  of  "  White's 
Selborne."  Y. 


PROPAGATING. 


Propagating  Primulas   from  Root   Cuttings. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  South  Kensington,  a  letter  from  Mr.  I.  Anderson-Henry 
was  read  on  this  subject.  "I  have  observed  means  by  which  Pri- 
mulas may  be  propagated  to  any  extent,  and  it  strikes  me  that  if  it 
is  unknown  it  might  be  worth  coniniunicating.  I  had  raised  from 
seeds  sent  me  from  Ladak  and  Kashmir  a  gi-eat  many  of  the  tribe, 
and  as  I  could  not  acconnnodate  tliem  uniler  glass,  I  caused  them  to 
be  planted  out  in  beds.  They  were  of  the  P.  denticulata  tj-pe,  and 
Ijrincipally,  I  believe,  the  tme  P.  purpurea.  After  having  stood  the 
winter,  and  having  occasion  for  the  beds  last  spring,  I  had  them 
dug  up  and  removed.  I  tilled  up  tlieir  space  with  other  plants  more 
prized,  and  amongst  these  I  now  find  the  Primulas  coming  up  like 
weeds.  I  find  in  digging  them  up  that  fibrous  roots  had  been  cut 
off,  and  from  these  have  sprung  the  numerous  progeny  I  now  have  to 
remove  as  weeds." 

Propagating  Verbenas. — Wlien  plenty  of  free  healthy 
cuttings  can  be  secured  tlie  propagation  of  ^'erbenas  is  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  matter.  .Strong  succulent  slioots  will  under  favour.'vble 
circumstances  emit  roots  in  a  short  space  of  time,  whereas  if  the 
wood  is  at  all  stunted  or  diseased  the  best  of  care  will  not  ensure 
success.  Cuttings  made  from  unhealthy  wood,  even  if  they  root 
fairly  well,  can  never  make  robust  plants.  JIany  disappointments  in 
the  culture  of  this  useful  bedding  plant  might  be  traced  back  to  a 
lack  of  vigour  in  the  cutting.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rely  entirely 
upon  the  bedded-out  plants  for  a  supply  of  cuttings.  The  plants  are 
just  at  their  best  when  prop,agation  sliould  be  begun,  and  the  chances 
are  that  very  few  suitable  shoots  can  be  found.  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced a  deficiency  in  this  way,  more  especially  in  dry  seasons,  ami 
with  such  varieties  as  Purple  King,  which,  like  all  other  close-gi'ow- 
iug  floriferous  kinds,  is  apt  to  completely  exliaust  itself  in  Howcring. 
A  few  plants  of  each  variety  planteil  liy  themselves  in  a  rich  piece  of 
ground  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  picking  off  the  blooms  as 
often  as  they  appear,  will  as  a  rule  furnish  more  and  better  cut- 
tings than  a  whole  garden  full  which  have  flowered  iu  the  usual 
way. — J.  C.  B. 

Propagating  Grape  Vines.— I  have  raised  thousands  of 
Grape  Vines  in  tlio  following  uuinncr  :  Take  a  last  year's  shoot  near 
the  ground,  dig  a  narrow  trench  "2  in.  or  ,3  in.  deep,  bend  down  the 
shoot,  fasten  it  witli  hooks  on  tlie  liottimi  of  the  ti'ench,  and  leave  it 
until  the  sprouts  from  the  biuls  are  ',i  in.  long  :  then  bury  it  .ind  it 
will  root  at  or  near  every  l)ud.  In  autumn  take  it  up  and  cut  it  into 
pieces,  leaving  roots  attached  to  every  piece. — Country  Gentleman. 
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LANTANAS    AND    THEIR    CULTURE. 

Laxtasas  are  plants  that  bear  trusses  of  flowers  not  unlike  those  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  Verbena.  Their  prevailing  colours  are 
pink,  yellow,  orange,  and  dift'erent  shades  of  red  ;  their  blossoms 
emit  a  peculiar  aromatic  perfume  agreeable  to  some,  but  disagi-eeable 
to  others.  Many  treat  Lantanas  as  stove  plants,  but  that  is  un- 
necessary, as  they  succeed  better  in  a  greenhouse,  and  they  are  as 
easily  cultivated  as  a  Pelargonium.  Tliey  may  be  readily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  which  roots 
freely  in  a  hotbed  ;  tliey  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds  which  ripen 
on  the  plants  when  they  are  grown  in  a  greenhouse  rather  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  or  if  they  are  planted  on  a  warm  border  out-of- 
doors  the  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  or  in  the  spring. 
Sow  in  a  hotbed  or  in  a  propagating  house,  using  fine  soil  ;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  young  plants  wliether  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  is 
the  same.  Pot  them  off  singly  in  small  pots,  and  when  tliey  are 
3  in.  high  pinch  out  the  centre  ;  this  will  cause  a  number  of  growths 
to  start,  when  they  may  be  repotted  into  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots.  Tlie 
most  suitable  compost  for  them  is  turfy  loam  and  turfy  fibrous  peat 


Hybrid  Lantanas. 


in  about  equal  proportions,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould 
and  sand  ;  tliey  would  not  object  to  manure,  but  that  induces  an 
over-luxuriant  growth.  The  pots  in  wliich  they  arc  grown  should 
be  ^\■ell  drained,  and  when  they  have  become  tille<l  with  roots  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water  must  be  given.  If  the  cuttings  be  put  in 
early,  good-sized  flowering  plants  can  be  obtained  the  same  season, 
but  the  largest  and  Ijest  flowering  plants  are  old  ones  cut  down  in 
the  winter  and  started  into  gi-owth  early  in  the  year.  Good-sized 
specimens  may  be  flowered  in  8-in.  and  9-in.  pots.  Tliose  wlio  can 
grow  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  well  would  be  eriually  successful 
with  Lantanas.  They  also  make  a  good  border  or  bedding  plant, 
producing  flowers  in  abundance  during  the  autumn  months.  In 
Mr.  Eraser's  nursery  at  Lea  Bridge,  Lantanas  have  been  planted  out 
close  to  a  low  wall  belonging  to  one  of  the  greenhouses,  and  there 
they  annually  make  a  very  good  display  planted  in  the  ordinary  soil 
of  the  garden  ;  they  also  succeed  in  ordinary  loam  cut  from  any 
pasture  land  if  peat  cannot  be  obtained  for  them.  Tlie  eflect  of 
peat  is  to  infuse  into  the  foliage  a  dark,  healtliy  gi-een  colour  wlien 
grown  in  pots.  The  follo%ving  are  amongst  the  best  varieties  that  have 
yet  been  raised,  viz.,  Adolphe  Hoass,  alba  lutea  gi-andiflora,  Corbeille 
d  Or,  Don  Calmet,  Souvenir  de  Pckin,  and  Vulcan. 

.Lis.    Douglas. 


NEW     FUCHSIAS. 

It  has  been  observed  tliat  the  Fuchsia  has  made  little  or  no  advance 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  For  instance, 
Bland's  New  Striped  is  in  every  way  a  first-class  Fuchsia,  and  quite 
equal — in  shape,  colour,  growth,  &c. — to  Mr.  Banks's  best ;  in- 
deed, it  very  inueli  resembles  the  well-known  Enoch  Arden,  from 
which  it  must  have  been  a  seedling.  The  striped  kinds  have  hitherto 
shown  the  markings  in  their  corollas  very  faintly,  but  this  presents 
a  very  bold,  distinct,  and  regular  stripe,  and  when  seen  in  its  best 
state  it  is  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  by  reason  of  the  perfection  of  its  unequ.alleJ 
flowers,  leaves  all  those  varieties  with  a  white  corolla  far  behind  ;  its 
pearly-white  is  most  lovely.  In  fact,  it  is  in  all  respects  a  most 
charming  Fuclisia,  its  corolla  being  very  large  and  spreading. 

Kingsburyana  has  something  of  the  same  character,  but  has 
a  double  corolla,  whicli  is  very  large  and  spreading.  In  this  flower 
part  of  the  corolla  is  attached  to  the  calyx-tube  ;  and  in  some  flowers 
these  parts  are  connected  for  quite  half  the  lengtli  of  the  underside 
of  tlie  reflexed  sepals.     It  is  a  strong  grower  and  very  showy. 

'White  Giant  is  another  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding, 
with  very  large  double  flowers.  Tliis  and  Miss  Lucy  Finnis  show  a 
decided  advance  on  all  others  in  tlie  class  of  varieties  with  wliite 
corollas,  and  they  are  now  grown  for  market  in  great  quantities,  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.  Lye  has  added  several  very  strong-growing  sorts  carrj'ing  very 
l.ai-ge  racemes  of  bloom.  Thus  Blushing  Bride  is  particularly  strik- 
ing, and  may  jjrobably  some  day  form  a  good-sized  tree  in  some 
sheltered  situations.  It  has  a  white  tube  and  sepals,  with  scarlet 
corolla,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  very  good  flower. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  very  strong-growing  novelty  bred 
from  F.  fulgens,  and  producing  large  bunches  of  flowers  almost  con- 
tinally  throughout  tlie  year,  so  that  for  cut  flowers  it  is  especially 
valuable  ;  and  althougli  its  colour  is  not  very  striking,  it  makes  a 
capital  outdoor  kind. 

Aurora  superba  is  another  very  desirable  kind,  somewhat 
resembling  the  preceding,  but  with  far  more  attractive  flowers, 
which  present  a  decided  yellow  shade  not  previously  seen  in  the 
Fuchsia, 

Ethel  is  one  of  the  varieties  with  a  pure  white  tube  and  sepals, 
the  tube  being  most  unusually  long,  often  3  in.  or  i  in.  in  lengtl), 
with  well-rcflexed  sepals,  and  a  Ijright  lake-coloured  corolla,  which 
peculiarity,  together  with  its  long  tube,  gives  it  such  a  remarkably 
distinct  appearance  that  few  forget  it  who  have  once  seen  it. — 
H.  C'axnell,  in  Florist. 


A   CHESHIRE   LILY  BED. 

I  HAVE  lately  been  anxiously  looking  for  something  about  Lilies  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  whose  notes  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  C4aeden 
have  been  my  best  guides  in  my  attempts  to  grow  these  fine  flowers. 
I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  state  my  brief  experience,  not  so  much  for 
the  gmidance  of  other  beginners,  as  in  the  hopes  of  eliciting  some 
remarks  from  experienced  gi-owers  which  may  be  of  general  interest. 
My  garden  is  cold  and  wet,  the  natural  soil  being  stiff  red  clay  ;  but 
I  have  done  much  to  it  in  tlie  way  of  drainage  and  artificial  soil.  I 
have  made  Lily  beds  under  a  wall  facing  south-east,  on  a  raised 
terrace,  moderately  shaded  and  sheltered.  The  clay  has  been  dug 
out  to  a  deptli  of  4  ft.,  and  the  beds  perfectly  drained  ;  my  best  bed, 
of  which  I  now  write,  has  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  peat  soil, 
of  average  quality.  The  surface  was  planted,  according  to  advice, 
with  suitable  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Andromedas,  Ericas,  &c. 
About  these  I  may  remark  that  Erica  mediterranea  looks  very  gay  in 
spring,  and  Menziesia  polifolia  is  now  flowering  well  ;  thougli  the 
wliite  varieties  of  both  of  these  are  comparatively  tender,  and  suf- 
fered last  -ninter.  I  find  the  best  Heath  for  appearance  in  winter, 
adapting  itself  as  it  does  to  any  soil,  to  be  Erica  vagans.  But  the 
most  satisfactory  of  shrubs  in  this  peat  border  of  mine  is  Pernettya 
speciosa  :  its  gay  pink  shoots  and  glossy  green  leaves  passed  through 
last  winter  entirely  uninjured,  whilst  Laui-ustinus  and  Berberis  Dar- 
wini  were  killed  to  the  ground  in  every  part  of  my  garden.  It  is  now 
in  full  flower,  and  will  soon  be  ornamented  with  berries  ;  it  grows 
fast,  and  may  easily  be  trained  in  any  direction  by  peggring  round, 
rooting  quickly  at  the  laj'ers. 

But  to  return  to  Lilies  :  most  of  those  in  this  bed  were  planted  in 
autumn,  1877,  or  from  pots  in  spring,  1878,  and  I  only  mentioned 
those  of  which  I  planted  several  bulbs.  The  species  that  seems  in- 
clined to  munopolise  the  bed  is  pardalinum  ;  bulbs  which  last  year 
made  a  single  stem  with  two  or  three  flowers  have  this  year  increased 
o  five  or  six  stalks,  with  from  five  to  fifteen  buds  on  each.     My 
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chief  difficulty  with  this  Lily  is  to  save  it  from  being  bi-oken  liy  our 
violent  westerly  gales,  which  find  their  way  everywhere.  It  is  already 
7  ft.  high,  and  the  stalks  are  very  soft  and  fragile.  If  I  tie  them 
tiglitly  to  a  stake  tlie  whorls  of  leaves  carry  up  the  tying  material 
until  it  bends  and  breaks  the  stalk.  If  I  allow  the  flowering  head 
much  play,  the  wind  breaks  it  off.  I  find  the  best  plan  is  to  put 
bands  of  raffia  round  the  stalk,  allowing  them  to  rest  loosely  on  the 
leaves,  an<l  to  tie  them  loosely  round  an  iron  stake.  The  band  is  then 
caiTied  upwards  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  slides  up  the  stalk. 
L.  Humboldti  seems  to  require  more  time  to  establish  itself ;  all  the 
buds  of  it  live,  liut  most  of  tlicm  make  shoots  about  9  in.  high,  which 
then  go  blind  ;  about  one  in  four  have,  in  this  their  second  year, 
made  a  stem  not  much  thicker  tlian  the  stalk  of  a  clay  tobacco-pipe, 
bearing  five  or  six  buds.  They  will  probalily  do  well,  with  patience. 
I  am  less  successful  with  L.  canadense  ;  several  bulbs  which  flowered 
last  year  have  entirely  disai>iieared  ;  my  stock  is  reduced  to  two  or 
three  marked  "  californicum "  (wliich  I  am  told  is  a  synonym  of 
canadense),  bearing  either  a  single  bud  or  none.  I  planted  mona- 
delphum  (Szovitzianum)  rather  largely  ;  many  of  them  are  now  in 
flower  ;  they  look  vigorous,  but  few  have  more  than  one  flower.  I 
may  remark  tliat  hitherto  tliose  in  the  peat  flourish  better  than  others 
planted  in  good  loam  ;  but  the  case  may  he  different  next  year.  I 
feel  doubtful  whether  I  shall  succeed  well  «ith  Lilium  auratum  ; 
many  bulbs  flowered  well  last  year,  but  look  weaker  this  year, 
though  none  have  died.  They  are  just  beginning  to  show  tlieir  buds, 
and  may  improve  in  appearance  before  they  complete  their  gTowth. 
L.  superbum  comes  up  capriciously.  It  was  the  latest  to  appear 
above  ground.  It  shows  some  strong  heads,  though  mauy  bulbs 
planted  have  not  come  up  at  all.  It  must  be  very  late  this  year  in 
flowering. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  I  have  jjlanted  some  other  Lilies,  but  not 
in  sufficient  number  to  pass  judgment  ujion  them  yet.  I  may  re- 
mark, however,  that  I  have  failed  to  make  any  varieties  of  L.  elegans 
grow,  either  in  peat  or  loam.  Perhaps  this  soil  and  climate  are  too 
cold  for  it.  In  this  same  bed  with  the  Lilies,  Trillium  grandiflorum 
flowers  grandly  and  increases  rapidly.  Cypripedium  spectabile  and 
C.  pubescens  have  also  proved  hardy,  and  do  w-ell,  but  I  cannot 
succeed  with  0.  Calceolus.  Geutianaacaulis  makes  a  brilliant  spring 
edging,  and  all  the  Dodecatlieons  feel  at  home.  In  conclusion,  may  I 
ask  if  some  experienced  gi-ower  of  Lilies  will  tell  me  ■s\lietlier  I  am 
right  in  thinking  that  some  Lilies,  after  transplanting,  often  remain 
dormant  for  a  whole  season  ?  I  was  absent  from  home  for  two 
months  of  last  summer,  but  I  thought  that  I  discovered  in  autumn 
that  bulbs  of  L.  Humboldti  and  Szovitzianum,  planted  the  previous 
autumn,  had  not  come  up,  though  they  have  made  healthy  gi-owth 
now.  Last  autumn,  however,  I  transjilanted  a  large  number  of  L. 
pyreuaicum,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  candidum,  many  of  which  have  as 
yet  shown  no  signs  of  gi-owth,  though  the  bulljs  seem  healthy  and 
sound.  I  have  heard  that  some  terrestrial  Orchids  have  this  habit. 
C.  W.  DoD. 

BOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ILOWEE  GAEDEN. 

A  Roseless  June.— Amid  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  season 
that  has  been  uniijue  and  unseasonable  throughout,  tlie  dejirivation 
of  Roses  in  June  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  the  most  trying. 
Of  course  the  term  "Roseless"  is  used  in  a  general  and  not  an 
absolute  sense.  There  were  here  and  tliere  a  Tea,  and  i)erhaps  in 
specially  favoured  localities  an  isolated  Hylirid  Perpetual  or  two  ; 
but  throughout  the  great  portion  of  the  nortliern  and  eastern  coun- 
ties the  month  was  Roseless  as  far  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
summer  Roses  wereconcerned.  Doubtless  a  fortnight's  forcing  weather 
will  do  wonders,  but  we  could  hardly  force  Rose-buds  into  blossom 
when  they  are  as  yet  little  more  than  formed.  Roses,  how^ever, 
though  late  look  promising.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of 
fat  grabs  and  worms  in  the  bud  the  foliage  is  clean  ami  healthy, 
and  the  hardier  varieties  show  a  good  head  of  inciijient  flowers. 
The  Rose,  in  fact,  seems  to  enjoy  the  rains  almost  better  than  most 
plants.  While  the  incessant  dampness  has  kept  tlie  foliage  clean 
the  shoots  show  no  signs  of  mildew.  Tlie  ^^■inter,  so  long  and  cold, 
told  heavily  upon  some  of  the  more  tender,  and  these,  unfortunately, 
as  a  rale,  prove  also  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. The  mortality  was  heavy,  ilauy  of  the  Teas  also  suf- 
fered severely.  The  Marechal  Niel  seems  far  hardier  than  most  of 
the  other  Teas  or  Noisettes  ;  Lamarque,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Devo- 
niensis,  for  example,  are  nowhere  in  hardiness  beside  tlie  Marechal. 
We  find  it  the  most  useful  to  us  as  a  standard.  It  never  fails  to 
flower  well  twice — sometimes  three  times — in  the  year.  ]5y  ha^^ng 
a  few  plants  under  glass,  on  walls,  and  as  standards  in  ditferent 
positions  we  may  generally  count  on  the  Marechal  from  February 
to  November.  It  thus  becomes  invaluable,  and  the  flowers  are  so 
different  upon  the  ditferent  plants,  varying  so  much  in  colour,  sub- 
stance, size,  and  even  fragrance,  that  the  Marechal  becomes  as  good 


as  half-a-dozen  or  more  varieties.  Celine  Forestier  is  another  Rose 
that  takes  a  eonsideralily  wide  range  of  form,  colour,  and  size.  How 
lovely  it  is,  for  example,  delicately  tinted  or  marbled  with  pink  ! 
how  beautiful  in  clusters  of  buds  of  different  sizes,  from  three  to 
seven  together  !  and  how  elegant  as  shown  in  single  buds  just  half 
opened,  tliat  most  charming  of  all  conditions  of  Rosehood.  But 
writing  of  a  Roseless  .June,  it  is  rather  out  of  tune  to  go  off  in  a 
rhapsody  about  the  beauty,  distinctness,  or  usefulness  of  any  Rose 
in  particular.  There  is,  however,  this  excuse  in  the  present  case — 
these  two,  Safrano  and  the  never-failing,  never-killed  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  are  all  the  Roses  that  have  yet  opened  freely  with  us  in  the 
open  air. — D.  T.  Fisii. 

Cultivation  of  Linnsea  Borealis.— To  us  this  seems  a  very 
simple  suliject,  iuasmucli  as  little  has  to  be  done  beyond  planting 
healthy  youngplants  in  a  moist  sandy  border  or  rock  garden,  or  slightly 
raised  bank.  We  have  always  seen  the  plant  thriving  freely  as  a 
sort  of  edging  to  masses  of  choice  dwarf  shrubs.  Of  course  we  refer 
to  the  districts  where  the  air  is  pure  and  the  soil  is  fitted  for  it.  The 
following  somewhat  elaljorate  directions  are  translated  in  a  contem- 
porary :  The  principal  conditions  to  ensure  success  are  protection 
from  strong  winds,  shade  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  a  constant  and 
uniform  degi-ee  of  moisture  of  the  soil.  The  necessary  shade  is 
easiest  provi.ied  by  placing  the  plants  on  the  north  side  of  a  building 
or  on  the  north  slope  of  a  hill.  Uniform  moisture  is  easily  attained 
by  removing  U  ft.  of  earth  and  replacing  it  with  potting  mould 
and  Pine  leaves  or  Fir  leaves,  and  the  soil  immediately  around  the 
plants  should  be  covered  with  iSIoss.  Duriug  prolonged  droughts  the 
plants  should  be  watered  ;  and  to  keep  them  secure  against  suffering 
from  too  much  wet  from  protracted  rains  the  ground  should  be 
drained  by  introducing  stout,  half-decayed  Fir  branches  near  the 
surface.  Branches  of  Spruce  Fir  attached  to  a  lattice  framework  form 
a  good  shade,  and  need  renewing  only  about  once  in  the  summer. 
The  best  season  for  transplanting  the  Linnsea  from  its  native  haunts  to 
the  garden  is  the  autumn,  and  it  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  a 
quantity  of  earth  attached,  and  thus  transferred  to  its  destination. 
Tlie  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  as  it  quickly  loses  its 
vitality,  especially  if  exposed  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  — The  collections  of  these  grown  yearly 
at  Chiswick  attbrd  admirable  opportunities  to  observe  what  progress  is 
fieing  made  by  raisers  in  regard  to  the  production  of  improved 
varieties,  both  for  pot  culture  under  glass  and  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  thus  possible  now  and  then  to  make  selectious  of  kinds  that  are 
not  yet  common  or  known  to  gi-owers  generally.  Amongst  deep- 
coloured  varieties  stands  out  prominently  Charles  IX.,  a  grand  rich 
scarlet-crimson  of  fine  form,  and  carrying  large  trusses  ;  this  is  a 
good  pot  kind,  and  altogether  first-rate.  Near  to  this  is  Titania,  one 
of  Dr.  Denny's  superb  kinds,  in  colour  deep  rosy  crimson,  of  fine 
foi-m  and  exceedingly  beautiful  :  this  is  an  acquisition.  Col.  Seeley 
too  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  a  brilliant  rosy-scarlet,  very  distinct, 
free,  and  of  fine  quality.  Of  white  kinds,  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Denny's, 
not  named,  is  a  gi'cat  improvement  on  all  of  that  hue  ;  it  is  very 
pure,  of  fine  form,  large  in  the  pip,  producing  an  abundance  of 
trusses,  and  making  a  first-class  pot  plant ;  this  kind  must  be  looked 
for  by  all  who  gTow  zonals.  In  Lady  Eva  Campbell  v,e  get  a  very 
pleasing  hardy  salmon-carmine,  allied  to  fine  form  and  substance,  a 
beautiful  chaste  flower  and  a  good  pot  plant.  Of  pink  shades,  the 
richest,  and  evidently  the  best,  is  Mr.  Leavers,  one  of  Pearson's 
seedlings,  in  colour  deep  rosy-pink,  and  marvellously  free.  This 
half-dozen  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  private  collection, 
grown  for  exhibition  or  for  house  decoration. — A.  D. 

A  New  Variegated  Myosotis  (M.  dissitiflora)  has,  says  the 
Iri.ih  Farniir'ii  (Ja'nUe,  been  raised  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Percy  and 
Lady  Annette  la  Touche,  at  Newberry,  in  Kildare.  It  h,as  main- 
tained its  character  for  two  years,  and  has  been  extensively  propa- 
gated, both  by  cuttings  and  di\-ision  of  the  roots,  so  as  to  have  been 
used  largely  as  an  efl'ective  indoor  decorative  plant,  and  for  bedding 
purposes  in  the  flower  garden.  The  bold  and  elegant  variegation 
of  the  leaves,  the  bright  blue,  witli  small  yellow  eye,  of  the  flowers, 
the  particularly  neat  and  compact  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  multiplied,  combine  to  render  it  particularly 
suitable  for  bedding  jiurjioses.  The  plant  w'as  shown  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and  had  a 
certificate  and  the  Society's  bronze  medal  awarded  to  it. 

Arenaria  balearica. — I  hope  that  Mr.  Wood  (of  Wood- 
ville,  Kirkstall)  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  point  out  that  he  seems  not 
to  jjossess  the  above  jdaut  {A.  balearica)  at  all  ;  the  description  "  it 
has  glaucous  foliage,  and  large  white  flowers  possessing  great  sub- 
stance," cannot  apply  to  the  plant  in  question.  A.  balearica  is  one 
of  the  most  diminutive  plants  known,  about  one-fourth  of  .an  inch 
high,  of  an  intense  deep  green,  sprinkled  with  minute  starry  flowers; 
in  fact,  when  seen  clinging  to  the  base  of  a  wall,  or  creeping  over  a 
stove,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  green  plush  sprinkled  with 
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silver  spangles.  I  merely  write  to  prevent  any  other  plant  doing 
duty  for  tlie  plant  in  question.  If  Mr.  Wood  will  send  me  a  bit  of 
liis  plant,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  him  what  it  is.  and  will  send  liim  a 
bit  of  the  true  A.  balearica  in  return. — Thos.  Willi.4.ms,  Ornuikirl; 

Eiulalia  japonica  zebrina. — Last  year  I  had  a  very  vigorous 
plant  of  this  Eulalia  strongly  developed  with  cross  bands,  or  rather 
chevrons.  This  year  tlie  same  plant  shows  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
instead  of  tlie  cross  banding,  a  white  stripe  shows  itself  on  every  leaf. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  fickleness,  but  how  does  the 
plant  develop  itself  in  other  gardens  ? — H.  T.  Ellacombe. 


come  the  new  double  crimson  and  white  kinds,  both  very  fine  and 
good.  We  have,  therefore,  now  in  all  some  nine  or  ten  double 
Clarkias.  '  A.  D. 


DOUBLE     CLARKIAS. 

Clabkias  deservedly  rank  amongst  the  most  channing  of  hardy 
annuals  ;  they  are  robust  in  growth  and  branching,  and  they  flower 
profusely  for  a  long  jjei'iod.     Curiously  enough,  whilst  many  plants 


A  Double  Clarkip. 

of  this  class  seem  all  the  worse  for  the  production  of  double  flowers, 
double  Clarkias  are  an  improvement  on  the  single  ones.  There  are 
three  types  of  Clarkias — first,  Clarkia  elegans,  a  native  of  California, 
which  grows  about  "2  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  rosy-purple  flowers. 
Tills  generated  the  first  double  form,  known  as  Clarkia  elugans  fl.-pl. 
From  the  rose-coloured  single  kind  of  this  strain  has  also  been 
selected  C.  elegans  rosea  fl.-pl.  From  these  douljle  kinds  have  been 
ol)tained  two  splendid  varieties,  viz.,  Purple  King  (deep  purple)  and 
Salmon  Queen  (salmon-pink),  both  having  very  large  flowers  that  are 
freely  produced  on  strong  branching  plants.  These  are  remarkably 
effective  border  plants,  and  received  first-class  certificates  at  South 
Kensington  in  1874.  Another  form  is  Clarkia  pulcliella,  from  North 
America,  a  kind  which  gi-ows  to  a  heiglit  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  Of 
this  also  there  are  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  varieties.  C.  pulchella  has 
magenta-coloured  flowers,  and  from  it  have  been  selected  forms  having 
double  flowers  of  the  same  hue  ;  also  rose  and  edged  flowers.  The 
third  distinct  kind  is  Clarkia  integripetala,  a  garden  hyljrid  or 
-selection  from  C.  pulchella,  a  sort  wliich  has  entire-petalled  flowers, 
of  which  also  there  are  Tom  Thumb  varieties.     Out  of  this  have 


VEGETABLE    CULTURE    FOR    MARKET. 

Radishes. — The  first  two  crops  of  Racli.slies  of  the  year 
are  generally  grown  amongst  fruit  trees,  if  bush  fruits  or 
Roses  do  uot  occupy  the  ground.  By  sowing  time,  which  is 
in  November  and  December,  the  trees  are  leafless  and  pruned  ; 
therefore  they  do  not  ofl'er  much  .shade  to  the  young  Radish 
plants,  but  rather  protect  them  from  cold  winds  and  severe 
frosts,  and  before  the  trees  liave  made  much  growth  in 
spring  the  Radishes  are  fit  for  market,  and  the  ground  wlieu 
cleared  of  them  is  available  for  being  planted  with  Lettuces 
or  other  plants  that  are  best  suited  for  a  shady  situation. 
Crops  of  Radishes  to  succeed  those  under  fruit  trees  are  sown 
in  open  quarters,  in  G-ft.  wide  beds  with  alleys  between  them. 
After  sowing  the  seed  is  raked  in  with  wooden  rakes,  and  after- 
wards slightly  covered  with  fine  soil  taken  from  the  alleys. 
The  surface  of  the  beds  is  then  rolled,  and  in  the  case  of 
early  sowings  slightly  covered  with  long  litter,  which  after  the 
seeds  have  germinated  is  removed  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, but  immediately  replaced  on  the  appearance  of  frosty, 
snowy,  or  stormy  weather.  After  the  second  week  in  February 
coverings  are  dispensed  with  if  the  weather  is  at  all  likely  to 
continue  mild  for  a  time,  as  the  jjlants  have  by  this  time 
become  strong  and  better  able  to  stand  the  cold.  The  litter 
is,  however,  kept  in  the  alleys  in  case  of  emergency  until  all 
danger  from  frost  is  over,  when  it  is  removed  entirely  and  con- 
verted into  manure.  Successional  sowings  are  made  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  just 
described,  and  in  some  cases  during  the  summer,  but  except 
in  moist  situations  Radishes  do  not  succeed  well  in  hot 
weather ;  therefore  where  such  situations  do  not  exist  sowing 
ceases  in  spring,  and  recommences  in  August  and  September 
if  the  weather  be  at  all  showery.  A  good  crop  of  Radishes 
during  the  sunmier  is  profitable,  and  especially  so  in  dry 
seasons,  when  tliey  are  comparatively  scarce.  The  ground 
chosen  for  them  is  usually  that  recently  cleared  of  Celery, 
French  Beans,  Rhubarb,  or  Vegetable  Marrows,  which,  after 
being  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured,  is  levelled  and  other- 
wise prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  Sometimes  Radishes  are 
sown  between  Asparagus  ridges,  and  in  .such  positions  they 
succeed  remarkably  well  on  account  of  the  soil  being  deep  and 
rich.  The  chief  varieties  grown  are  the  red  Turnip  and  Long 
Salmon.  A  few  of  the  white  forms  of  these  two  kinds  are 
also  grown,  but  the  red  varieties  form  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 
When  Radishes  are  required  earlier  in  the  spring  than  they 
can  be  obtained  from  the  December  outdoor  sowing,  they  are 
obtained  from  frames  placed  on  hotbeds,  or  trenches  are  dug 
out  and  filled  with  manure,  on  which  a  little  soil  is  placed, 
and  after  sowing,  the  bods  are  covered  over  with  litter.  In 
March  the  first  outdoor  crops  are  usually  ready  for  market. 
The  largest  roots  are  in  all  cases  pulled  first,  the  others  being 
allowed  to  remain  until  they  also  become  marketable.  When 
lifted  they  are  tied  in  fan-shaped  bundles,  each  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen  roots,  with  bast  or  a  thin  withie,  and  when 
washed  they  are  placed  in  baskets  for  market.  Women,  who 
usually  perform  this  operation,  are  either  paid  so  much  per 
day,  or  receive  from  1  J,d.  to  ^d.  per  dozen  bundles,  and  at  these 
IJrices,  although  they  seem  small,  when  there  is  full  work  they 
earn  from  .5s.  to  6s.  per  day.  Birds  are  the  worst  enemies 
with  wliich  the  Radish  grower  has  to  contend,  and  when  large 
quantities  are  grown  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  boys  to 
scare  them  away,  otherwise  they  would  devour  all  the  seed, 
and  even  pull  up  the  young  plants  in  order  to  obtain  the  husks 
which  adhere  to  the  young  leaves.     In  May  and  June  Turnip 
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Radishes  are  so  plentiful  as  to  be  brouglit  to  Covent  Garden 
in  waggon  loads. 

Corn  Salad  or  Lamb's  Lettuce. — This  plant,  which  is 
often  called  "  Mache,"  is  grown  to  some  extent  by  market  gar- 
deners. The  seed  is  sown  for  succession  crops  from  jUigust 
to  October,  the  result  being  a  supply  from  October  till  sjiring. 
There  are  two  kinds  grown — the  Itound  and  the  Regence  ; 
the  former  is  considered  the  best  for  winter  use,  but  it  runs 
to  seed  earlier  in  si)ring  than  the  latter  kind,  therefore  the 
Regence  is  sown  in  October  for  a  supply  after  the  Round 
kind  has  run  to  seed.  The  land  on  which  the  seed  is  sown 
is  of  a  rich  character,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  sown  broadcast 
among  winter  Onions  or  some  similar  crop  for  which  the  land 
has  been  liberally  manured  and  otherwise  well  prepared.  No 
more  preparation  is  needed  beyond  raking  the  surface  before 
and  after  the  seed  is  sown.  In  gathering,  the  plants  are 
pulled  up  by  their  roots,  washed,  and  sold  amongst  mixed 
salads  in  small  punnets,  ilost  growers  save  their  own  seed, 
which  is  found  to  be  better  than  that  which  can  be  purchased. 
For  this  purpose  a  bed  is  specially  prepared,  levelled,  and 
made  fine  on  the  surface,  after  which  it  is  rolled  or  otherwise 
pressed  down  firmly.  Good  plants  from  the  general  sowing 
are  then  selected  and  planted  thickly,  and  the  bed  is  after- 
wards kept  free  from  weeds.  In  summer  the  seed  which 
ripens  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bed,  after  which  the  old  plants 
are  pulled  up  and  the  seed  is  carefully  swept  off  the  hard 
surface  and  placed  in  water  to  separate  it  from  the  soil,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  seed  is  then  dried  gradually  in  the 
sun  and  put  in  bags  and  into  a  dry  pi  ice,  and  under  such 
conditions  it  will  retain  its  vitality  perfectly  for  several  years. 
Corn  Salad  is  not  considered  of  itself  a  paying  crop,  but 
when  sown  amongst  other  crops  it  takes  up  but  little  room 
and  therefore  in  such  cases  may  be  considered  to  be  fairly  re- 
munerative. 

Mustard  and  Ceess. — These  are  grown  to  a  large  extent 
in  beds  made  on  the  floors  of  Vineries,  a  portion  being  sown 
and  a  portion  cut  every  other  day.  During  February  and 
March  the  floors  of  such  Vineries  remind  one  of  a  verdant 
pasture,  so  green  and  so  healthy  do  the  crops  of  Mustard  and 
Cress  in  various  stages  of  growth  appear.  After  sowing,  a 
good  watering  is  given,  and  tlie  beds  are  covered  with  mats 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  they  are  immediately 
removed.  The  IMustard  and  Cress  are  cut  when  they  attain  a 
height  of  H-  in.  to  2  in.,  a  long-bladed  knife  with  a  crooked 
handle  being  used  for  tlie  purpose.  With  this  imiilemcnt  in 
one  hand  the  operator  cuts  as  much  at  a  time  as  he  can  hold 
with  the  other,  which  is  about  as  much  as  will  fill  a  punnet ;  he 
then  deftly  takes  the  cut  material  up  with  both  hands  and 
places  it  in  an  upright  position  in  the  punuet.  So  precisely 
do  practised  hands  perform  this  work  that  one  would  almost 
imagine  the  ]\Iustard  and  Cress  had  been  sown  in  the  punnets. 
During  January,  February,  and  March  jMustard  and  Cress 
fetch  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  punnets,  but  later  on  they 
become  much  cheaper.  Rape  is  often  sold  for  Mustard.  It 
is  mild  in  flavour  and,  perhaps,  equally  wholesome  ;  it  is 
also  stitfer,  and  keeps  longer  in  good  condition  in  a  cut  state 
than  Mustard.  On  hotbeds  out-of-doors,  in  temporary  frames, 
and  in  warm  moist  borders.  Mustard  and  Cress  arc  grown  in 
enormous  rpiantities,  some  using  as  nmch  as  500  bushels  of 
seed  in  one  season,  and  £2  or  £3  worth  of  punnets  per  week 
while  the  Mustard  harvest  lasts. 

Watercresses. — Of  all  esculents  used  as  salads  this  is  the 
most  important,  but  in  London  market  gardens  its  culture  is 
limited  on  account  of  there  not  being  suitable  places  for  it. 
Watercresses  are  said  to  have  grown  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  other  places  near  London  for  many 
years  before  their  culture  for  market  was  attempted  on  any- 


thing like  an    extensive  scale,  and   there  being  then    little 
demand  for  them  the  supplies   from  these  f|uartcrs  were  suf- 
ficient ;  but  as  they  gaiued  popularity  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
elsewhere,  so  the  demand  for  them  in  London  also  increased,, 
and  beds  for  their  culture  were  formed  at  Springhead  and 
Northlleet,  near  Gravescnd,  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.     What  quantity  of  Watercresses  is  now 
consumed  in  the  metropolis  it  is  impo.ssible  to  tell,  but  Mr. 
Horace  Mayhew  calculated  that  14,9.58,000  bunches  were  .sold 
in  the  course  of  1851.     Of  this  amount  the  street  hawkers 
alone  di.sposed  of  £13,949  worth.     On  an  average  they  dis- 
posed of  5s.  6d.  worth  per  week  each,  on  which  the  profit 
was  about  3s.  Gd.     This  estimate  of  the  Cress  trade  in  Lon- 
don does  not,  of  course,  take  into  account  the  amount  brought 
in  directly  from  the  country  and  disposed  of  in  other  way& 
As  the  population  of  London  has  so  vastly  multiplied  of  late 
years,  the  amount  now  consumed  nmst   be  much  greater,  and 
is  daily  on  the  increase,  as  people  are  beginning  to  learn  the 
tru3  value  of  this  wholesome  esculent ;   although  the  calcu- 
lation, as  just  stated,  was  made  early  in  the  present  century, 
Springhead  Cresses  are  still  noted   for  their   superior  quality. 
After  these  beds  were  started,  and  the  produce  obtained  from 
them  was  found  to  yield  remunerative  profits,  similar  places 
were  soon  made  where  suitable  situations  existed  round  the 
metropolis,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  less  than. 
10,000  bunches  of  Watercresses  disposed  of  in  London  daily. 
Large  supplies  are  now  obtained  from  Waltham,  Clieshuntj 
Uxbridge,  and  other  low-lying  places  near  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  and  the  annual  amount  realised  by  growers  for  Lon- 
don alone  is  very  great.     The  space  at  Springhead  allotted  to- 
Watercress  culture  is  about  three  acres  in  extent,  and  consists 
of  a  winding  ditch  varying  in  width  from  6  ft.  to  20  ft.      The 
supply  of  water  is  furnished  by   numberless  springs  of  fresh 
clear  water,  which  bubble  out  near  the  banks  of  the  stream  in 
various  places,  and  form  themselves  into  a  little  rivulet.      The 
water  contains   a   good  deal  of  iron,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
Cress-beds,  where  it  is  somewhat  stagnant,  the  Cress  assumes^ 
a  mu.ch  more  unhealthy  colour  than  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.     The  Cress-beds  at  Springhead  lie  in  a  wann  shel- 
tered valley  ;  the  sloping  banks  on  either  side  the  stream, 
which  appear  to  be  exceedingly  fertile,  are  covered  with  fruit 
trees,  such  as  Apples,  Plums,  itc.  ;  and  Lettuces  thrive  well 
near  the  water.  The  Watercress  is  re-planted  yearlj',  generally 
in  August  and  September,  and  sometimes  in  spring.    Tufts  of," 
the  roots  are  taken  up  and  pulled  apart,  and  planted  in  rows 
about    1   ft.   apart,   after  winch  they   are  trodden   or   rolled 
down,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  roots  to  take  quickly.      The 
water  is  just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  roots,  and  when  fully 
grown  the  young  shoots  in  summer  represent  a  miniature- 
meadow  of   healthy  green    Watercresses.      Cutting   is  prac- 
tised three  times  a  week,  as  many  being  cut  at  a  time  as 
the  markets  require.    Cutting  the  Cress  is  performed  by  men, 
who   with  leather  boots  to  knee,  walk  in  the  beds,  and  with 
a  long  knife  chop  off  the  most  forward  of  the  Cress  about 
9  in.  long,  and  place  it  in  baskets  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  baskets,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Cress  fermenting.     Before  being  placed  in  the 
baskets  the  Cress  as   cut   is  dipped  overhead  in  the  water, 
which   keeps  it  fresh  until   it  gets  to  London,  when  the  pur- 
chaser afterwards   keeps  it  well  wetted  as  long  as  it   remains 
in  his  po.s.session. 

Chicory  and  Witloof. — Chicoiy,  though  a  useful  winter 
salad  plant,  is  not  grown  so  much  near  London  as  one  might 
expect  it  to  be.  Nevertheless,  wlicn  taken  up  in  winter  and 
forced,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  salad.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
drills  18  in.  apart  in  a  light  open  situation.  When  tlie  seed- 
lings appear  they  are  thinned  so  as  to  be  left  9  in.  apart.     In. 
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Tvinter  the  roots,  wliich  resemble  those  of  a  Parsnip,  are  lifted 
and  placed  in  a  warm  corner  iu  the  dark,  when  they  soon 
throw  up  a  large  white  crisp  head.  Sometimes  the  seeds  are 
.sown  in  heat,  and  when  the  plants  are  4  in.  or  5  in.  high 
■they  are  kept  in  the  dark  under  straw  or  mats,  and,  when 
'well  blanehed,  are  cut  and  placed  in  small  punnets  for  market. 
Witloof,  which  is  closely  allied  to  Chicory,  is  likely  before 
long  to  become  a  good  market  salad  plant,  on  account  of  its 
■easy  culture.  Seeds  of  it  are  sown  in  June  in  deep  well- 
manured  soil,  and  when  up  the  young  plants  are  thinned  to 
6  in.  apart.  Early  in  winter  the  plants  are  lifted  as  required, 
and  after  having  their  leaves  cut  oft"  near  the  crown  they  are 
jeplantcd  thickly  in  trenches  12  in.  deep.  These  trenches 
are  tlieu  filled  up  with  litter  ;  in  a  month  or  so  the  crowns 
start  into  growth,  and  when  6  in.  high,  are  white  and  crisp, 
and  ready  for  market.  When  better  known  this  plant  will 
no  doubt  be  more  largely  grown  than  Chicory,  on  account  of 
its  superior  quality. 

Dandelion. — This  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent,  al- 
though in  the  spring  it  may  be  seen  in  the  market  in  a 
blanched  state  in  the  form  of  small  plants  with  their  roots 
attached.  It  is  sown  ia  beds  and  blanched  by  being  covered 
up  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  being  dug  up. 

Herbs. — All  kinds  of  herbs  are  extensively  grown  in  market 
.gardens  between  fruit  trees  and  on  spare  pieces  of  ground  not 
avaUable  for  other  crops.  The  principal  supply  of  herbs  for 
■distillation  and  drying  purposes  is  grown  at  Mitcham  in 
Surrey,  and  in  Hertfordshire — indeed  there  probably  are  with- 
in 30  miles  of  London  upwards  of  1000  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  herb  culture.  Nearly  all  herbs  are  bunched  and  sold  in  a 
green  state,  and  taking  up,  as  they  do,  little  room,  they  travel 
to  market  along  with  other  things  and  are  in  some  seasons 
■very  remunerative. 

Spe.-uimixt  and  Peppermint. — These  are  largely  grown 
l)Oth  for  distillation  and  drying,  particularly  the  latter ;  near 
Mitcham  many  acres  are  occupied  by  it.  The  roots  are  planted 
in  the  first  place  1  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
two  following  seasons  it  is  ploughed  in,  and  afterwards  kept 
clear  of  weeds  by  constant  hoeing.  In  August  the  green  stems 
are  cut  and  taken  to  the  distillery.  The  culture  of  Spear- 
mint is  chiefly  confined  to  market  gardens  round  Fulham, 
Gunnersbury,  and  Isleworth.  ^h.  Humphreys  and  jMr. 
Dancer,  of  Fulham,  have  both  large  pieces  of  ground  devoted 
to  it.  The  dampest  piece  of  ground  is  usually  selected  for 
Mint  if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  plantation.  The  roots  are 
.planted  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
intercropped  during  the  first  season,  but  afterwards  the  ground 
becomes  such  a  mat  of  roots  that  intercropping  is  impossible. 
During  the  Pea  season  enormous  quantities  of  green  Mint  are 
disposed  of  in  London,  and  early  in  spring  when  Mint  sauce 
•  is  in  demand  seme  growers  devote  large  ranges  of  glass  pits  to 
its  culture.  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Fulham,  has  several  long  ranges  of 
heated  pits  which  are  planted  with  ilint  roots  in  succession, 
to  yield  a  good  supply  from  early  in  the  year  until  green  ISIint 
becomes  plentiful  out-of-doors.  During  severe  winters  this 
crop  is  a  fairly  remunerative  one,  but  in  mild  seasons  it  some- 
times happens  that  it  can  be  had  out-of-doors  as  soon  as  the 
last  pit  comes  into  use,  and  thus  the  time  and  labour  of  grow- 
ing it  under  cover  are  lost. 

Sage. — This  is  not  in  such  general  demand  in  a  green  state 
as  Mint,  but  in  nearly  every  market  garden  a  plantation  of  it 
may  be  obsei-ved  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  the 
roots  often  stand  undisturbed  for  years.  At  Mitcham,  how- 
ever, large  areas  of  land  are  devoted  to  its  culture,  and  new 
plantations  are  frequently  being  made,  it  being  considered 
•under  favourable  circumstances  a  fairly  remunerative  crop. 


Both  the  red  and  green  leaved  kinds  are  grown.  Young  jilants 
are  obtained  by  dividing  the  old  roots  in  spring  ;  they  are 
inserted  in  rows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  after  which, 
if  they  continue  in  a  thriving  condition,  no  further  attention 
is  paid  to  them  until  late  in  summer,  when  the  stalks  are  all 
cut  ofl",  tied  in  bunches,  and  disposed  of  at  once.  When 
blanks  occur  in  the  rows  through  the  plants  becoming  sickly, 
the  whole  plantation  is  broken  up  and  replanted. 

Parsley. — This  is  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  some  market 
gardens,  whilst  in  others  none  can  be  found.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  successional  batches  from  March  to  August  in  rich 
soil,  and  generally  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  transplan- 
tation being  considered  detrimental  to  its  producing  good 
foliage ;  it  also  induces  the  plants  to  run  to  seed  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  do.  When  up,  the  young  plants 
are  thinned  out  to  a  proper  distance  apart  by  means  of  hoes, 
and  some  growers  protect  a  large  bed  of  it  during  winter ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  this  kind  of  treatment  is  not  considered 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale. 

TuYME. — The  green  and  golden  leaved  varieties  of  Thyme 
are  grown  in  spare  places  in  market  gardens  ;  by  some 
growers  the  latter  kind  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  because 
it  grows  better  than  comsion  Thyme.  The  roots  are  divided 
into  small  pieces  and  planted  between  fruit  trees,  or  as  edgings 
to  borders,  where  the  soil  is  firm  and  solid — positions  in  which 
they  succeed  well  and  yield  abundance  of  tops  for  bunching 
for  market. 

Camomile. — This  is  a  crop  extensively  grown  at  Mitcham, 
many  acres  of  land  there  being  occupied  by  it.  In  March 
old  worn-out  plantations  are  broken  up  and  the  plants  divided 
into  small  rooted  pieces.  These  are  planted  in  well-prepared 
ground  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  cropped  with  Lettuces  or  other  esculents,  which  can  be 
quickly  got  ofi"  the  ground.  It  is,  however,  not  an  uncommon 
practice  to  plant  Camomile  plants  as  thickly  again  as  those  just 
mentioned,  and  afterwards  to  thin  them  out  to  the  required 
distance  asunder.  As  the  blooms  expand  they  are  picked  oft" 
by  women,  who  receive  Id.  or  lid.  per  lb.  for  gathering 
them,  a  process  which  is  continued  as  long  as  suflicient 
flowers  are  produced  to  be  remunerative.  When  gathered  the 
flowers  are  laid  out  in  a  shady  but  airy  place  to  dry,  after 
which  they  are  jsut  into  canvas  or  i)aper  bags  and  dis- 
posed of. 

Squirting  Cucumbers. — Those  are  grown  for  distillation 
alone,  which  is  usually  done  by  the  growers  themselves.  They 
are  raised  from  seed,  sown  in  frames  similar  to  those  of  Vege- 
table Marrows  or  ridge  Cucumbers.  About  the  end  of  May 
they  are  planted  out-of-doors  in  light  rich  soil,  in  rows  from 
4  ft.  to  G  ft.  apart  each  way.  The  fruits  are  gathered  before 
they  are  fully  ripe,  a  condition  in  which  they  are  liable  to 
burst,  and  thereby  become  useles.s. 

White  Poppies. — These  are  grown  at  Mitcham  on  rather  a 
large  scale.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  in  spring ; 
when  up,  if  necessary,  the  plants  are  thinned  out  a  little,  and 
the  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  but  beyond  these  opera- 
tions no  other  attention  is  paid  to  them  until  August  when 
their  seeds  are  ripe.  The  heads  or  capsules  are  then  carefully 
gathered,  placed  in  bags,  and  disposed  of  to  chemists  and 
herbalists. 

Liquorice. — This  is  not  so  extensively  grown  now  as 
formerly,  the  expense  incurred  in  its  cultivation  being  such 
as  to  render  it  at  times  anything  but  a  remunerative  crop. 
Still  large  tracts  of  land  at  Mitcham  are  devoted  to  it.  Ground 
intended  to  be  planted  with  Liquorice  is  heavily  manured, 
trenched,  and  thrown  up  in  winter  in  rough  ridges.     In  the 
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.spring  following  the  ridges  are  levelled,  and  the  ground  is 
marked  off  into  drills  3  ft.  apart  and  4  in.  deep.  In  these  the 
sets  (consisting  of  small  pieces  of  the  old  root-stems  each  con- 
taining an  eye  or  two)  are  planted.  During  the  first  year 
and  a  half  after  planting  the  ground  is  intercropped  with 
Lettuces,  Coleworts,  &c.,  but  after  that  the  Liquorice  requires 
all  the  room.  In  the  autumn  of  each  year  the  matured  stems 
arc  cut  oft'  close  t(i  the  soil,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows 
is  forked  over  and,  if  need  be,  manured.  The  cro[)  is  usually 
lifted  in  the  end  of  the  third  .season  after  planting,  and  the 
labour  and  e.xpense  incurred  in  this  operation  are  very  great. 
On  this  account  growers  seldom  lift  Li  piorice  themselves,  but 
sell  it  as  it  stands,  leaving  the  purchaser  to  harvest  it.  In  order 
to  extract  the  roots,  which  penetrate  deeply,  it  is  necessary  to 
dig  out  a  deep  trench  close  alongside  of  the  first  row,  and 
tlien  by  the  aid  of  steel  forks  or  ropes  the  roots  are  extracted. 
If  the  roots  be  not  required  for  use  at  once  they  are  stored 
away  in  sand  or  earth  pits  like  Carrots,  Beet,  and  other  root 
crops. 

BoEACJE. — This  is  grown  in  temporary  fiames  out-of-doors  for 
supply  during  autumn  and  winter,  and  for  spring  use  seedlings 
are  raised  in  heat  and  transplanted  into  glass-covered  frames, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
mild  to  admit  of  the  plants  being  exposed  without  injury.  It 
is  sold  chiefly  to  hotel  keepers  for  making  claret-cup. 

C.  W.  S. 


but  they  often  ilecay  just  .as  the  window  gets  properly  furnished  ; 
sLite  boxes  .ire  therefore  the  most  efficient  and  che.ipest  in  the  end. 
. — J.  Gkoom,  Linton  Park,  Maidntonr. 


CREEPERS  IN  WINDOW  BOXES. 

Window  gardening  h.as  of  late  years  made  great  progi'ess,  and  one 
needs  no  other  evidence  than  a  glance  at  the  windows  of  rich  or  poor 
in  town  or  country  to  see  to  what  perfection  jilants  may  attain  in 
boxes,  and  how  well  they  repay  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
them.  But  while  the  majority  of  subjects  grown  require  to  be  inside 
the  windows,  there  is  also  a  hardy  class  of  plants  suitable  for  grow- 
ing outside  in  cases  in  whicli  plants  inside  would  not  be  admissible,  or 
would  interfere  too  much  witli  internal  arrangements.  We  have 
here  for  .all  the  upper  rooms  of  the  mansion  slate  window  boxes  rest- 
ing on  iron  brackets,  and  an  ornamental  wire  trellis  encircles  each 
window,  to  which  the  permanent  creepers  are  trained.  I  should  also 
add  that  we  have  iron  rods  a  few  inches  above  tlie  edges  of  the  boxes, 
that  make  a  neat  looking  balustrade,  and  supiport  the  dwarf  plants 
in  pots,  wliich  in  such  positions  might  otherwise  be  Ijlown  down. 
These  dwarf  plants  are  varied  according  to  the  season  ;  but  the 
climbers,  to  w  hich  I  am  desirous  of  specially  referring,  are  permanent. 
For  spring  «e  use  hardy  bulbs  sueli  as  .Snowdrops,  Aconites,  Cro- 
cuses, Hyacinths,  and  Tulips  ;  surfacing  tlie  ground  with  Forget-me- 
nots,  Silenes,  Araliis,  Aubrietias,  &c.  ;  when  these  fade  tliey  are 
removed,  and  are  rejdaccd  by  a  wider  range  of  plants,  such  as  taste 
m.ay  suggest.  We  use  Ivy-leaf  and  other  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias, 
and  Golden  Feather  Pyrcthrum,  varying  each  window  as  much  as 
possible.  For  tlie  winter  se.aaon  nothing  equals  very  dwarf  shrubs, 
such  as  Kuonymus,  Thuja  aurea,  and  dark-leaved  Berberis  in  the 
form  of  sturdy  dwarf  bushes  about  1  ft.  liigh.  Tliese  look  cheerful 
during  all  kinds  of  weather. 

1"he  climbing  plants  which  I  find  most  suit.aljlc  for  our  purpose  are 
variegated  Ivies,  which  keep  their  coloiir  better  tlian  when  they  have 
much  root  room,  and  also  golden  variegated  Honeysuckle.  The  ever- 
green Honej'suckleislike  wise  .an  excellent  plant  for  l)uxcs,andtheyellow 
and  white  Banksiau  Koses  are  extremely  well  adapteil  for  window 
deconation,  as  is  also  Jasminum  nudiHorum,  which,  although  partially 
deciduous,  makes  up  for  that  defect  by  having  in  a  warm  sunny 
aspect  more  or  less  of  its  bright  yellow  llowers,  eacli  as  large  .as  .a 
shilling,  expanded  all  thixtugh  the  winter.  Cotonetister  and  Pyra- 
cantha,  neat  close-gl■o^^■ing  plants  tliat  have  cheerful  berries  in 
winter,  are  useful  in  boxes,  ami  imleed  I  m.ay  extend  the  list  indefi- 
nitely, but  will  only  name  a  few  which  I  have  myself  tried  and  found 
suitalile  for  the  purpose.  During  tlie  growing  season,  in  addition  to 
keeping  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water,  they  sliould  be  fre- 
quently tied  in  as  gi-o\vth  progresses,  and  some  of  the  older  wood 
sliould  occasionally  be  removed,  as  the  majority  of  floweringclimliers 
do  best  wlien  an  annual  supply  of  y(ning  «'oo<l  is  retained.  AVlien 
removing  tlie  dwarf  subjects  a  little  fresh  soil  should  lie  added  to  the 
boxes,  in  order  tu  maintain  tlie  vigour  of  tlic  cliniljcrs  tliat  root  so 
frccl}'.     \\'indo\v  plants  would  grow  eipially  well  in  woudcn  boxes, 
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AMARYLLIS  O'BRIENL 

Drawn  liy  CO.N'.STANCE  PIERREFONT 
This  lovely  .and  distinct  section  of  the  genus  Amarj'Uis,  in  which 
there  are  three  varieties,  is  the  result  of  considerable  care  and  per- 
severance, extending  over  a  lengthened  period.  The  seed-bearing 
plant  Hipjieastrum'  jjardinum  rubescens  (a  variety  of  fine  form,  sub- 
stance, ai^d  colouring)  I  could  never  succeed  in  setting  with  its  own 
pollen,  but  at  last  I  was  recommended  to  use  th.at  of  Amaryllis  reti- 
culata m.ajor  (syn.  striatifolia),  and  the  result  was  that  the  flowers 
set,  tlie  pods  swelled,  and  ultimately  seed  was  ripened.  On  exami- 
ning the  latter  a  curious  fact  revealed  itself  ;  the  seed  on  the  Hip- 
peastrum,  which  should  have  been  flat  and  scaly,  had,  through  using 
the  pollen  of  Amaryllis  reticulata,  become  so  changed  that  it  re- 
sembled large,  somewhat  thick,  jet  black  grape  seeds,  rather  than 
those  of  a  Hippeastrum.  Apropos  of  the  change  of  form  and  colour 
of  seeds  through  the  influence  of  foreign  pollen,  I  may  mention 
another  ease  :  I  once  crossed  Amaryllis  reticulata  with  pollen  of  A. 
proeera  (a  blue-flowered  species),  and  the  seeds  that  resulted  were 
quite  round,  and  as  large  as  small  peas.  Seedlings  of  Amaryllis 
O'Brieni  having  been  obtained,  we  imagined  that  all  difficulties  had 
been  overcome  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case,  for  during  the  first  three 
ye.ars  they  did  not  seem  to  increase  at  all  in  gTowtli,  and  were  indeed 
many.timea  even  on  the  point  of  dying  ;  but  whenever  that  was  ap- 
parent they  were  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  repotted  in  good 
fresh  eompost,  in  which  they  revived.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  they  however  began  to  grow  vigorously,  and  soon 
flowered  ;  and  since  then  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  even 
more  robust  and  more  free-flowering  than  most  other  Amar3'llise3  ; 
indeed,  we  have  never  lost  a  bulb  of  this  variety. 

Amaryllis  O'Brieni,  like  A.  reticulata,  should  be  grown  in  a  warm 
house  and  not  put  away  to  rest  .along  with  the  deciduous  Amaryllises  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  watered,  even  after  the  foli.age  h.asdie<l 
oft" ;  it  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  half  turfy  loam 
and  half  peat.  It  generally  flowers  twice  a  year,  is  very  fragi-ant, 
and  lasts  an  incredibly  long  time  in  bloom,  a  property  possessed  by 
many  pilants  which  refuse  to  bear  seed. 

To  the  section  in  whicliAmaryllisO'Brieni  may  be  placed,  and  whicli 
includes  pbants  that  grow  best  without  being  rested,  belong  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.,  A.  reticulata,  A.  O'Brieni,  with  its  varieties  delicata  and 
rubescens,  three  hybrids  raised  between  H.  pardinum  rubescens  and 
A.  reticulata  major  ;  also  A.  Henry  Little,  a  cross  between  A.  jiiet.-* 
and  A.  reticulata  ;  A.  vittata  striatifolia,  raised  between  A.  vittat,T, 
and  A.  reticulata  ;  and  A.  Pirloti,  raised  between  A.  gandavensis 
and  A.  reticulata.  All  these  have  wliite  bands  down  the  middle  of 
the  leaves.  James  O'Brien. 

[Our  plate  was  prepared  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  Messrs. 
Henderson's  nursery,  Pine-apple  Place,  Edg\vare  Road.] 


Shortia  galacifolia. — This  highly  interesting  and  rarest  of 
North  American  plants  is  now  in  blossom  in  one  of  the  greenliouses 
at  the  Bot.anic  Garden,  Cambridge,  SLass.,  where  it  is  an  object  of 
gTcat  attraction.  It  is  a  sweet  little  plant,  not  showy  by  any  means, 
but  a  welcome  garden  Alpine.  It  is  about  4  in.  high,  with  tiaUx- 
like  leives,  both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  and  pure  white  bell- 
flowers,  borne  singly  on  stems  3  in.  high.  In  1778  Xlichaux  discovered 
a  Pyrola-like  plant  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  secured 
the  specimen,  which  w.as  in  fruit  Ijut  not  in  flower,  for  his  herbarium. 
Beyond  tliat  specimen,  not  another  vestige  of  the  jdant,  dead  or 
alive,  was  known  to  exist  till  last  year  (1S7S),  when  it  w.as  re-dis- 
covered growing  on  a  hillside  in  North  Carolina,  and  s]iecimens  were 
then  sent  to  the  Cambriilge  Botanic  Garden.  Long  before  its  re-dis- 
covery it  was  earnestly  but  unsucessfully  hunted  for  by  Dr.  Asa  (iray 
and  others  ;  and  even  now  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
long-sought  mountaineer,  that  a  special  company  of  botanists  from 
here  are  to  visit  it  in  its  native  wilds  as  soon  as  its  flowers 
open  in  the  spring.  A  nearly-allied  species,  namely,  .Shorti.a 
uniflora  (.Schizocodon  uniflorus),  was  discovered  not  longago  in  Japan. 
— ^\■II.LIAM  F.\LC()NER.  [The  imperfect  specimen  of  this  plant  pre- 
served by  Mieliaux  was  first  found  in  examining  the  herbarium  of 
that  author  by  Dr.  Gr.ay  in  IfSliSt,  and,  notwithstanding  its  imper- 
fection and  the  fact  that  no  other  plant  of  the  kind  could  lie  found 
after  diligent  searcli,  Dr.  tJray  ventured  to  designate  and  describe  it 
in  1842  as  a  new  genus. — Coiinliy  llciilknKui.] 
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FlO'wer  Garden. 

A-Uriculas. — Letters  from  the  north  state  that  "  Auriculas  are 
looking  remarkably  well."  Mr.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield,  writes,  "It 
rains  every  day  ;  we  have  high  winds,  and  the  nights  are  bitterly 
cold,  nothing  does  well  but  Auriculas."  Now  just  a  hint  as  to  the 
green  healthy  appearance  which  Auriculas  now  wear.  It  certainly 
shows  that  the  plants  are  healthy,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  over 
uxnriance  may  induce  an  autumn  bloom,  and  that  the  plants  may 
not  winter  any  the  better  for  it.  They  are  taking  a  short  summer's 
rest  at  present,  and  it  is  well  to  avoid  any  undue  excitement.  Keep 
the  frames  cool  and  draw  oft'  the  lights  always  except  when  there  is 
some  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  rain  ;  do  not  water  unless  the 
plants  really  require  it.  I  am  alluding  to  specimen  plants.  In  the 
case  of  seedlings  and  oft'sets  the  best  way  is  to  keep  them  growing  as 
freely  as  possible.  A\'ater  freely  and  keep  the  lights  over  them  at  all 
times,  potting  the  plants  as  tliey  require  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
hear  that  many  of  the  northern  growers  are  raising  seedlings.  One 
of  them,  I  am  told,  has  thousands  from  good  crosses.  It  will  n»t  say 
much  for  our  intelligence  in  this  direction,  if  we  cannot  surpass 
George  Lighthody,  Smiling  Beauty,  Glory,  Freedom,  Colonel  Taylor, 
&c.,  which  have  been  in  cultivation  before  most  of  us  were  born. 
At  any  rate  our  florist  forefathers  have  by  their  skill  and  zeal  brought 
Auriculas  up  to  such  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  that  it  is  ditH- 
cult  indeed  to  equal,  much  less  to  surpass,  tlie  results  obtained  liy 
them. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — 'Within  the  last  ten  days  or  so 
I  visited  two  gardens  in  London,  one  a  large  public  one,  where  I  saw 
some  half-dozen  men  attending  to  a  few  beds,  on  a  small  space, 
geometrically  arranged  and  tilled  with  Sediims,  Feverfews,  and 
Alternantheras.  The  other  was  an  amateur's  garden,  which  he 
managed  himself ;  itwasfuUof  beautiful  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Imay 
saj'tliousands  of  them,  and  I  was  tempted  mentally  to  ejaculate  "Look 
on  this  picture  and  on  that."  Though  carpet  beds  are  fashionable  is 
it  fair  tliat  all  the  space  and  all  the  labour  should  be  given  up  to 
them  ?  Beds  of  seedling  Carnations  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  they  are  emphatically  a  town  tlower.  Seedlings  should 
now  be  pricked  out  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  made  smooth  by  sift- 
ing some  tine  sandy  loam  over  it.  Prick  the  plants  out  about  3  in. 
apart,  to  be  ultimately  planted  at  distances  of  12  in.  from  each 
other. 

Dahlias. — In  some  districts  these  are  not  j'et  planted  out,  and 
no  wonder,  for  cold  cutting  winds  and  dashing  rains  have  lieen 
making  sad  havoc  amongst  such  as  have  been  so  planted.  A  note 
from  Manchester  last  week  informs  me  that  a  hail-storm  cut  and 
bruised  their  leaves  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  utterly  destroy  them.  Our 
own,  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  have  not  suttered  mucli,  and 
are  growing  freely  ;  some  of  them  have  thrown  out  too  many  side 
growths,  but  we  have  removed  all  except  three  or  four  and  the 
leading  one.  I  trust  those  who  liave  not  put  their  plants  out  have 
jiotted  them  into  sufficiently  large  pots,  so  that  the  plants  are  not 
root-bound  ;  they  ought  certainly  to  be  out  now.  Slugs  are  a  great 
nuisance  this  year,  but  they  must  be  destroye<l  by  liand-picking, 
dusting  the  ground  with  soot  or  quicklime,  or  anything  likely  to  kill 
them.  Earwigs  have  also  appeared,  but  these  can  be  secured  by 
placing  Bean  stems  {open  at  both  ends)  amongst  the  plants  ;  the 
enemy  shelters  in  them  at  night,  anil  can  easily  be  dislodged  and  killed 
next  day. 

Pinks. — These  are  now  coming  into  flower  ;  their  blooms  arc  of 
full  size  and  well  laced,  and  the  plants  are  now  making  good 
gTowth.  If  pipings  have  not  yet  been  put  in,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  doing  so. 

Pansies. — It  is  interesting  to  leam  that  this  useful  flower  is 
becoming  popular,  and  also  that  a  special  exliibition  is  devoted  to  it. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  mucli  danger  of  any  of  our  flue  hardy 
plants  going  out  of  cultivation.  Little  good  can  be  done  by  means 
of  the  hoe  amongst  Pansies  now ;  pick  out  tlie  weeds,  however, 
by  hand,  and  peg  down  the  shoots,  removing,  at  the  same  time,  all 
superfluous  growtlis. 

Polyanthuses.— It  is  questionable  which  is  the  best  time  to 
pot  these,  viz.,  .July,  August,  or  September.  Growers  about  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne are  very  enthusiastic  as  regards  the  culture  of 
Polyanthuses,  and  one  of  "the  best  of  them  writes  to  me  to  say  that 
the  end  of  July  is  the  best  time  to  re-pot ;  others  say  Augmst,  and 
others  much  later.  It  seems  feasible  that  the  best  time  to  re-pot  is 
when  the  plants  start  into  growth,  which  they  do  in  July,  and  I 
should  suggest  potting  at  that  time  so  that  the  plants  may  lie  well 
rooted  before  winter.  Let  tlie  soil  be  rather  heavier  than  tliat 
recommended  for  Auriculas.  Seedlings  should  be  planted  out  in  tlie 
place  where  they  are  to  flower  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.— 
J.  Douglas. 


Stove. 

The  late  sunless  spring  has  had  its  efl'ect  on  plants  under  glass,  the 
growth  of  which,  should  the  temperature  have  been  kept  by  fire- 
heat  to  anything  approaching  that  which  would  have  existed  with 
the  ordinary  amount  of  sunny  weather  we  have  through  April, 
May,  and  June,  will  in  many  cases  have  a  greater  tendency  to  tlie 
production  of  wood  than  the  formation  of  flowers.  Consequently, 
most  summer-blooming  stove  plants  have  been  later  in  flowering  than 
I  ever  recollect  seeing  them,  and  with  tliose  that  naturally  bloom  in 
the  later  montlis  the  condition  is  similar,  to  counteract  which  dis- 
pense with  shading,  as  far  as  possilile  ;  give  a  little  more  air  during 
the  day,  even  if  the  weatlier  continues  such  as  to  necessitate  some 
addition  of  fire-heat  to  admit  of  this,  without  which  the  shoots  have 
a  disposition  to  keep  on  extending  to  an  undue  length  before  the 
flowers  are  formed.  This  especially  apiilies  to  late-started  AUa- 
mandas,  Aristolochias,  Dipladenias,  and  the  like.  Stove  plants,  un- 
like others  grown  in  a  lower  temperature,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  particular  season  for  potting,  and  where  any,  either  large  or 
small,  give  evidence  of  requiring  more  root-room,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  giving  this,  even  witli  most  plants  that  are  forming 
flowers  or  even  in  bloom  ;  but  in  all  eases  where  potting  is  carried  out 
with  plants  in  an  acti\-e  condition  of  growth,  as  these  necessarily 
now  are,  there  should  be  no  disturbance  of  tlie  roots  more  than 
requisite  to  remove  the  old  drainage  material.  Should  the  weather 
become  hot  the  small  diminutive  yellow  thrips,  so  minute  in  size  as 
to  often  escape  detection  by  tliose  who  have  not  harl  much  experience 
with  this  class  of  plants,  is  almost  certain  to  make  its  appearance  on 
such  plants  as  Allamandas  and  Crotons,  botli  of  so  crude  and 
poisonous  a  nature  that  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  this 
insect  should  prefer  their  juices  for  its  food  to  those  of  other  plants. 
^^'ith  tliis  thrips  fumigation  is  completely  useless  ;  it  gets  down  into 
the  points  of  tlie  shoots  to  the  very  base  of  the  young,  newly-formed 
leaves,  where  there  appears  to  be  enough  stagnant  air  to  prevent  the 
smoke  entering.  A  continual  application  of  the  syringe  is  the  only 
means  I  have  found  of  keeping  it  in  check  ;  weak  Gishurst  will 
destroy  all  it  comes  in  contact  with,  but  it  increases  so  quickly  and  is 
also  so  agile  that  if  you  move  a  plant  with  a  view  to  dipping  or 
washing  it,  half  the  insects  appear  to  get  on  to  the  adjoining  plants 
before  it  is  possiVile  to  succeed  in  getting  the  mixture  to  touch  them. 
For  this  reason  I  have  found  soot  water  the  best  remedy  ;  it  may  be 
prepared  and  used  in  a  clear  state  much  as  in  the  case  of  lime  water 
when  applied  to  the  soil  for  the  destruction  of  worms,  or  it  may  be 
syringed  on  to  the  plants  with  a  little  of  the  soot  actually  stirred  in 
with  it,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  for  a  few  days.  The  latter  method  I 
have  sometimes  found  the  most  etfectual,  as  this  with  all  other 
insects  has  tlie  greatest  aversion  to  the  actual  presence  of  soot :  a 
syringing  with  soapy  water  ami  afterwards  with  clear  water  -B'ill  re- 
niove  any  trace  of  the  soot  from  the  leaves.  Where  many  stove  plants 
are  grown,  particularly  of  largo  size,  and  especially  climbers,  it  will 
during  this  and  the  next  iiiontli  require  constant  attention  to  keep 
insects  in  check,  witliout  wliich  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  cultiva- 
tion of  many  of  the  finest  subjects  we  possess  that  need  heat  more  or 
less  continuously  to  grow  them.  I  feel  the  necessity  of  frequently 
Ijointing  to  keeping  plants  clear  from  these  animal-parasites,  the  pre- 
ventive measures  against,  and  destruction  of  which,  occasion  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  labour  required  to 
keep  stove  or  intermediate  house  plants  in  a  condition  capaljle  of 
bearing  that  clean,  healtliy  foliage,  and  producing  bloom  to  the  full 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  as  wherever  we  see  plants  grown 
under  a  system  that  for  a  time  leaves  insects  of  any  description  to  get 
to  a  head  before  anything  is  done  for  their  destruction,  the  means 
employed  usually  result  in  the  loss  of  half  the  flowers  which  they, 
would  otherwise  bear. 

Begonia  fuchsioides.— This  most  beautiful  and  distinct  old 
plant,  so  long  loft  in  comparative  neglect,  appears  to  be  now  more 
grown  than  it  was.  It  is  very  easy  to  manage,  although  new  hands 
at  its  cultivation  frequently,  whilst  getting  it  to  grow  freely,  fail  in 
blooming  it  satisfactorily,  tlie  cause  of  which  is  generally  traceable 
to  its  being  kept  in  too  close  and  moist  an  atmospliere.  Plants  struck 
from  cuttings  put  in  during  tlie  winter  or  early  spring,  kept  growing 
on  freely  witli  the  strong  shoots  iiinched  back  once  or  twice,  'but  not 
so  as  to  interfere  with  its  elegant  branching  habit,  should  now  be  in 
their  flowering  pots,  which  may  be  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter; 
it  is  not  well  to  overpot  them,  tliough  it  must  be  liorne  in  mind  that 
the  larger  the  plants  tlie  more  flower  they  will  bear,  provided  the 
management  is  sucli  as  to  induce  the  free  production  of  bloom.  It 
is  frequently  seen  flowering  in  the  summer,  but  when  this  is  the  case 
it  may  usually  be  set  down  to  accidental  treatment,  as  it  is  much 
more  useful  through  the  late  autumn  or  in  the  spring.  The  plants 
should  now  occupy  a  small  house  or  pit  witli  their  heads  close  to  the 
roof,  and  have  little  or  no  shade  unless  absolute  burning  of  the  foliage 
takes  place,  plenty  of  air,  gradually  increasing  it  during  the  next 
month,  and  a  drier  atmosphere  than  some  plants  require;  in  fact,  it  is 
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well  at  thia  season  to  put  this  and  any  other  subjects  that  need  the 
air  in  a  drier  condition  than  the  generality  of  stove  plants  by  them- 
selves. 

Tabernaemontanas. — Where  wliite,  sweet-scented  flowers 
sire  reiiuired  for  buiujuets  or  siniihir  floral  arrangements,  tliere  are 
few  plants  that  furnish  tliem  eijual  to  tliese.  In  appearance  they  are 
much  more  delicate  tiian  a  Garilenia,  inasmuch  as  their  crisped,  ir- 
regular petals  are  less  formal,  tlie  single  anil  double  forms  respectively 
benig  not  unlike  the  ordinary  decorative  white  Pinks  and  Carnations 
with  tootlied  petals.  Tlie  reason  why  tliese  plants  liave  not  Ijcen  more 
generally  grown  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  disposition  tliey  have,  wlien 
not  properly  treated,  to  drop  their  buds  to  a  gi'eater  extent  tluiii 
Gardenias  wlien  these  are  kept  in  too  moist  an  atmospliere  ;  plenty 
of  liglit,  not  too  higli  a  temperature,  and  more  air  and  little  shade, 
suit  them  best.  Old  plants  tliat  have  been  cut  back  after  flowering 
last  autumn  or  winter,  partially  shaken  out,  re-potted,  and  grown  on, 
will  ere  this  liave  bloomed  or  now  Vie  coming  into  flower,  according 
to  tlie  way  tliey  have  been  treated.  They  are  deserving  of  being 
grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  a  succession  of  flowers,  and  are 
most  useful  kept  in  moderate-sized  pots ;  they  are  somewliat  spare 
rooters,  and  do  not  like  too  much  room.  If  a  portion  of  tlie  plants 
liad  their  points  nipped  out  in  the  spring  tliey  will  come  into  bloom 
now  ;  after  they  have  done  flowering  large  plants  may  be  again 
cut  in,  as  there  is  nothing  gained  by  letting  them  get  too  large. 
They  will  root  any  time  when  half-ripened  shoots  can  be  had  ;  cut- 
tings of  such  put  in  now  and  grown  on  will  bloom  well  in  G-in. 
pots  next  spring  or  summer. 

Shrubby  Clerodendrons. — These,  including  the  fallax, 
Kiempferi,  and  fragrans  forms,  will  in  most  cases  have  finished  tlieir 
£rst  lilooining  ;  C.  fallax  and  the  others  of  similar  habit  make  useful 
plants  grown  from  seed,  flowering  witli  single  stems  the  year  after 
tliey  are  so  raised.  Where  tliey  are  to  be  increased  in  this  way,  one 
or  two  of  the  bloom-stems  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  the  seed  to 
ripen  ;  the  berry-like  seeds  a.ssume  a  black  colour  when  ripe  and  part 
freely  from  the  stem  ;  they  sliould  tlien  at  once  be  sown  either  in 
small  pots  or  a  pan  in  sandy  peat  or  loam — it  is  immaterial  which. 
Plants  that  have  bloomed  will  flower  a  second  time  later  on,  provided 
they  are  not  headed  back  furtlier  tlian  cutting  out  the  bloom-stems. 
^  Hoyas. — The  bushy-growing  forms  of  these,  such  as  H.  bella 
and  H.  Paxtoni,  are  much  the  most  useful  ;  they  are  excellent  plants 
for  hanging  baskets  ;  their  delicate-tinted,  waxy  flowers  are  also 
beautiful  for  cutting.  Unless  where  grown  very  cool  they  will  by 
this  time  have  comijleted  their  flowering  ;  if  a  second  bloom  is  re- 
.quired  this  can  generally  lie  secured  by  putting  tliem  in  brisk  heat, 
so  as  to  get  further  growth  which  will  flower  in  September,  after 
which  the  shoots  should  be  well  shortened  in,  or  they  will  get  too  long 
and  straggling. 

Impatiens  Jerdonige  and  alba. — These  most  free-flowering, 
dwarf-habited  plants  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  stove  or  inter- 
mediate house  subjects  in  cultivation,  but  like  many  others  that 
rerpiire  some  little  diS'erence  in  tlieir  treatment  from  tlie  general 
occupants  of  these  structures,  we  now  scarcely  ever  see  tiiem,  which 
is  so  far  a  mistake,  as  plants  so  totally  distinct  in  their  haliit  and 
general  character  as  these  are,  independent  of  tlieir  individual  beauty, 
tend  so  much  to  increase  tlie  interest  attaclied  to  the  collection 
■with  which  they  are  associated.  They  are  easilystruckand  justaseasily 
grown,  provided  they  meet  with  the  treatinont  they  require.  To 
do  any  good  «ith  them,  except  in  the  very  liglitest  houses  with  the 
atmosphere  kept  somewhat  drier  than  an  ordinary  stove,  they  must 
be  hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  receive  constantly 
all  tlie  liglit  and  air  possible  ;  if  the  pots  or  moderately  deep  pans  in 
which  they  are  placed  are  plunged  in  Moss  in  wire  baskets,  they 
are  amongst  tlie  most  beautiful  objects  that  can  be  grown  for  use  in 
this  way,  their  singular-formed,  almost  transparent  flowers  being 
thus  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  baskets  are  draped  with  one 
of  the  pendant,  small-leaved  Tradescantias,  so  arranged  they  are 
very  eftective.  The  [ilants  make  comparatively  little  root  and  must 
not  be  over  potted  ;  the  soil  (either  peat  or  loam  will  do)  should  be 
light,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  some  crocks  added  ;  a  little  chopped 
Sphagnum  will  do  no  harm  ;  they  must  never  be  over  watered.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  for  putting  in  cuttings — good-sized  bits  of  the 
shoots,  which,  from  their  succulent  nature,  should  be  taken  off  and 
put  in  witli  a  heel ;  they  will  do  half-a-dozen  together  in  G-in.  pots 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat  or  sand  and  loam,  witli  a  bell-glass 
overliead,  but  not  closed  down  as  is  necessary  with  cuttings  of  most 
kinds,  and  the  material  should  be  only  just  kept  sligiitly  moist,  or 
they  rot,  which  establislied  plants  also  do  at  the  collar  if  treated 
in  tlie  way  in  which  ordinary  stove  stock  succeeds.  But  hung  up  as 
1  liave  advised  close  to  the  glass,  «-here  if  anywhere  in  the  structure 
there  will  be  motion  in  the  atmosphere,  the  disijosition  to  go  off  in 
this  way  is  generally  avoided. 

Medinillas. — Meilium  or  large-sized  plants  of  these,  especially 
the  strong-gi'owing  M.   magnifica  and    its  erect-habited  flowei-ing 


variety,  to  induce  them  to  bloom  freely  need  somewhat  drier  treat- 
ment than  ordinary  stove  subjects  so  as  to  get  tliem  well  ripened. 
Those  that  flowered  earlyand  were  afterwards  either  cut  in  or  not,  will 
by  this  time  have  made  considerable  gi'owth ;  if  tliey  have  not  .already 
occujiied  the  lightest  and  most  airy  position  in  the  house  they  should  be 
removed  to  this,  shading  no  more  than  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  burning,  and  gradually  inuring  tliem  to  less  water  at  the 
root,  yet  not  carrying  this  so  far  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  flag  much, 
otherwise  it  will  result  in  a  loss  of  leaves.  These  flue  distinct  jilanta 
are  frequently  objected  to,  except  for  big  houses,  on  account  of  tlieir 
disposition  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  they  naturally  are  such  free 
flowerers  that  they  will  bloom  in  quite  a  small  state,  and  from  their 
being  so  easily  propagated  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
them,  as  a  few  can  be  struck  from  cuttings  each  year,  grown  on, 
and  flowered  for  two  seasons,  and  then  either  headed  down  or  dis- 
carded to  make  way  for  smaller  ones.  Cuttings  will  root  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year  in  lie.at  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  in  their  case 
not  kept  too  close  or  the  soil  too  moist,  and  where  more  plants  are 
I'eijuired  these  may  be  put  in  now. 

Gloxinias. — For  ordinary  purposes  these  can  be  raised  yearly 
from  seed,  and  where  a  good  strain  of  this  is  at  command  the  plants 
from  such  a  source  are  all  that  need  be  desired  ;  but  where  it 
happens  that  more  than  usually  fine  varieties  exist  either  from 
seed  or  otherwise  it  is  well  to  increase  them  by  cuttings  made  from 
leaves  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  kind  is  scarce  a  single  leaf  will  make 
three  or  four  by  notching  the  midrib  at  the  underside,  laying  it 
flat  on  a  pot  or  pan  filled  with  sandy  peat,  h  in.  of  the  top  all  sand, 
and  putting  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  over  each  incision  made  on 
the  underside,  a  pebble  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  keep  the 
cut  parts  in  contact  with  the  sand.  They  need  to  be  kejjt  slightly 
but  not  too  moist ;  in  tliis  way  they  will  form  small  bulbs  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  ;  but  where  the  leaves  of  the  kind  or  kinds 
to  be  increased  are  plentiful,  larger  bulbs  will  be  obtaiueil  by  put- 
ting each  leaf  in  as  a  cutting,  simply  inserting  the  stalk  end  to 
the  extent  of  li  in.  in  the  soil. 

Torenias. — The  favour  with  which  the  beautiful  old  T.  asiatica 
was  first  received  when  it  came  into  the  country,  but  did  not  long 
retain,  and  the  little  estimation  in  which  the  later  introduction  of 
these  easily-gi'own  continuous-flowering  plants  are  held  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  unceasing  demand  for  cut  flowers 
(for  which  purpose  they  are  of  very  little  use)  has  compelled  cultivators 
to  limit  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  such  things  as  will  stand 
the  longest  in  a  cut  state  ;  yet  this  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
divest  the  majority  of  plant-houses  of  the  interest  attached  to 
subjects  of  a  distinct  and  handsome  character.  These  Torenias  are 
equally  suitable  for  growing  in  pots  slightly  trained  in  an  erect 
position,  or  suspending  in  baskets  and  allowed  to  droop.  I  never 
found  them  to  succeed  so  well  the  second  year  as  they  do  the  first 
after  being  raised  from  cuttings,  as  they  frequently  do  not  break 
well  when  cut  close  in  after  blooming,  and  unless  so  treated  they 
become  straggling  and  unsightly.  If  cuttings  are  put  in  now, 
choosing  shoots  tliat  spring  from  the  base  not  much  disjjosed  to 
flower,  struck  singly  in  small  pots,  which  tliey  will  readily  do,  kept 
warm,  moist,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  sliaded,  and  as  soon 
after  rooting  as  requisite  moved  into  4-in.  pots,  kept  stopped,  and 
in  a  position  where  they  will  grow  slowly  through  the  autumn  and 
winter,  tliey  can  then  be  potted  on,  and  will  make  handsome  decora- 
tive plants  early  in  spring,  blooming  through  the  summer  if  well 
treated. — T.  Baixks. 

Indoor   Fruit    Department. 

Pines. — As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  favourable 
to  admit  of  the  plants  being  placed  in  the  open  air  for  an  hour  or 
two,  these  will  requii-e  a  general  overhaul  both  as  to  repotting,  top- 
dressing,  and  cleansing  of  the  pits  and  houses  in  wliich  they  are 
grown  ;  all  the  heating  m.aterial  of  whatever  kind  should  be  turned 
out  bodily,  in  order  to  dislodge  vermin  and  clear  tlie  drains,  and 
where  the  bottom-heat  is  obtained  from  hot-w.atcr  pijies,  their  cover- 
ings should  be  removed,  and  the  pi]ies  examined,  freeing  them  from 
soil  or  other  matter  that  might  intercept  in  any  degree  the  heat  from 
being  fully  eominunicated  to  the  bed.  In  replacing  tlie  plunging 
material,  whether  tan  or  leaves,  caution  will  be  required  lest  a  too 
violent  heat  be  engendered,  a  circumstance  likely  to  occur  if  the  bed 
be  entirely  composed  of  new  leaves  or  tan  ;  therefore  it  is  best  to 
mix  some  of  the  old  material — about  a  third — with  tlie  new,  a  prac 
tice  whicli  will  obvi.ate  all  danger.  After  the  plants  have  been  placed 
in  the  new  heating  medium  very  little  fire-lieat  will  be  neccss,ary, 
though  if  the  weather  still  continues  sunless  fires  will  have  to  be 
kept  going  to  prevent  a  stagnant  state  of  the  .atmosphere,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  give  air  freely  without  fires,  and  unless  air  be  now  given 
liberally,  the  plants  will  become  drawn,  and  the  result  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  second-rate  fruit.  Fruits  swelling  off'reipiire  abundance  of 
water,  but  even  at  this  period  of  the  year  it  should  be  heated  ; 
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indeed,  Pines  in  any  stage  of  growth  sliould  always  be  supplied  with 
water  of  at  least  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  soil.  Syringe 
overhead  on  warm  sunny  days  when  closing  the  ventilators,  which 
should  be  done  early  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  temperature  may  at 
this  stage  be  run  up  to  90'  or  95'  with  advantage,  and  so  save  night 
firing.  The  suckers  oljtained  from  tl\e  earliest  ripened  Queens  will 
now  be  ready  to  shift  into  their  fruiting  pots,  and  in  order  to  induce 
a  stocky  fruitful  growtli,  give  them  plenty  of  room ;  as  soon,  too,  as  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil,  give  air  freely,  and  never 
allow  them  to  want  for  water  till  growth  is  completed,  and,  as  it 
were,  requires  to  be  consolidated,  though  even  then  anything  like 
real  dryness  will  be  the  forerunner  of  poor  "shows."  I'ot  another 
batch  of  the  strongest  suckers  obtainable,  which  should  have  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  be  partially  shaded,  but  tlie  soil  should  be  kept  on 
the  side  of  dryness  till  the  plants  are  rooteil,  when  they  may  be 
treated  in  every  way  the  same  as  established  plants. 

Vines. — The  more  than  usually  vigorous  condition  of  Vines  this 
season  having  their  roots  entirely  in  outside  borders  is  calculated  to 
teach  us  a  valuable  lesson,  viz.,  that  Vines  require  enormous  sup- 
plies of  water.  We  have  during  recent  years  Ijeen  learning  this,  but 
a  practical  test  is  this  season  forced  upon  us,  and  to  my  mind,  taking 
into  account  the  lack  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  the  balance  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  hea%'y  rainfall.  Of  course,  if  borders  are 
improperly  drained  opposite  conditions  may  be  expected,  but  speaking 
personally  and  from  the  state  of  the  Vineries  under  my  charge,  I 
consider  the  abnormally  heavy  rainfall  to  liave  been  beneficial,  and 
tliis  enforced  lesson  will  lead  to  a  still  more  liberal  use  of  water  on 
borders  that  are  eSectively  drained.  Rain-water  tanks  should  be 
placed  in  all  Vineries  having  inside  borders,  and  as  at  this  time  of 
year  the  sod  does  not  require  to  have  warm  water,  the  tanks  should 
be  emptied  on  the  borders  after  very  heavy  rains,  not  only  to  econo- 
mise the  labour  of  pumping,  &c. ,  but  because  rain-water  is  in 
every  way  preferable  to  well  water.  Keep  tlie  surface  mulched 
with  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  stable  litter,  both  for  the  sake  of  neatness 
and  for  that  of  inducing  surface-rooting  by  tlie  preservation 
of  an  equable  state  as  regards  moisture.  Should  a  sunny  period 
set  in,  which  is  much  to  be  desired,  scalding  is  sure  to 
be  prevalent ;  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Muscats  are  most 
liable  to  this  occurrence,  and  the  only  preventive  is  to  maintain 
a  high  night  temperature,  with  the  ventilators  slightly  open  to  pre- 
vent condensation  of  moisture,  and  during  the  day  tlie  ventilation 
must  be  as  liberal  as  that  given  to  greenhouse  plants,  till  all  danger  from 
scalding  is  over,  a  period  which  usually  lasts  from  ten  da5's  to  a  fort- 
night, according  to  the  state  of  the  weatlier.  A  season  like  the 
present  upsets  much  of  the  usual  routine,  and  that  of  dispensing 
with  fires  in  July  will  not  this  season  have  to  be  regarded,  as  late 
Grapes,  to  keep  well,  should  be  fully  ripe  before  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  without  firing  such  cannot  be  the  case  this  year.  Husbaud 
sun-heat  whenever  it  comes  by  closing  up  early,  but  aim  by  every  means 
available  to  have  the  Grapes  fully  matured  ere  .September  is  out. 
Keep  lateral  growths  within  re.asonable  bounds  ;  if  tliere  is  room  for 
them  on  the  trellis  without  crowding,  let  tliem  remain,  but  not  to  the 
injury  of  Large  leaves,  or  the  screening  of  wood  and  bunches  from 
the  light.  Recently  planted  Vines  intended  for  a  pennanency  should 
have  all  the  gi-owth  whicli  they  make  left  intact,  but  supernumeraries 
intended  to  fruit  next  season  must  be  subjected  to  a  moderate 
amount  of  restriction,  by  stopping  tlie  side  shoots  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joint  from  the  main  stem.  Keep  them  free  from  red  spider 
by  syringing  freely  when  closing  up  the  house  in  the  afternoon. 
Where  Grapes  are  colouring,  let  air  remain  on  night  and  day,  but  of 
course  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  temperature 
outside.  The  more  time  given  Grapes  to  colour,  the  more  perfect 
will  it  be.  Do  not  scruple  to  water  them  freely  even  now  if  there 
be  any  danger  of  their  suffering  from  drought  before  tlie  fruit  is  con- 
sumed. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  remarks  formerly  made  as 
to  the  necessity  of  well  washing  the  trees  and  thinning  out  the  shoots 
that  have  produced  fruits  as  soon  as  all  are  gathered,  are  as  applic- 
able to  succession  as  to  early  houses,  and  the  Ijorders  need  just  tlie 
same  amount  of  attention  with  regard  to  watering  as  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  gi-owth.  Trees  swelling  off  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
should  be  assisted  by  the  applications  of  strong  doses  of  guano  water, 
if  the  borders  are  inside  ;  if  outside,  sprinkle  guano  over  them  and 
the  rains  will  wash  it  in.  Continue  to  syringe  with  soft  clear 
water  till  the  fruit  indicates  maturity  ;  tlien  discontinue  it,  and 
decrease  the  atmospheric  humidity.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  all 
shoots  bearing  fruit,  and  also  the  side  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
wood  intended  for  fruit-bearing  next  season.  Expose  ripening  fruits 
to  full  d.ayliglit,  without  which  good  colour  and  flavour  are  unattain- 
alile.  Gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  it  will  keep  longer 
-and  be  brisker  in  flavour. 

Stra'TO'berries. — In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  as  re- 
gards the  forcing  of  these,  attention  must  be  ya,id  to  them  all  the 


yearround.  We  finished  layering  runners  for  plants  to  fruit  next  season 
on  the '2nd  inst.,  and  as  yet  we  are  gathering  fruit  from  plants  in 
houses,  none  being  yet  ripe  in  the  open  air.  Our  best  runners  are 
those  that  have  been  produced  from  the  earliest  forced  plants,  which 
were  hardened  oft'  and  planted  in  the  open  air  on  April  25.  Good 
runners  have  also  been  obtained  from  young  plants  that  were  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  and  planted  last  August,  but  these  are  not  so 
early  by  at  least  a  fortnight  as  those  from  the  forced  plants  ;  hence, 
in  future,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  secure  all  runners  from  the 
earliest-forced  plants  only.  The  runners  will  be  severed  from  the 
parent  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  and  will  be  at  once 
potted  into  their  fruiting  (6-iii.)  pots.  The  plantation  will  then  be 
cleared  of  runners,  and  the  soil  surface  forked  and  mulched  with 
3  in.  or  4  in.  of  manure,  and  then  a  good  autumn  crop  of  fruit  will 
be  rendered  certain,  at  all  events  from  Vicomtesse  Ht-ricart  de  Thury, 
for  this  kind  is  quite  as  valuable  tor  autumn  fruiting  as  it  is  for  early 
forcing. 

Melons. — Provided  the  outlet  is  free,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  part  of  the  border  becoming  sodden,  give  abundance  of  water  to 
swelling  fruit.  A  notion  prevails  that  Melons  retiuire  water  at  long 
intervals  only,  but  though  they  often  survive  and  even  fruit  under 
such  treatment  it  cannot  be  called  good  cultivation, seeing  that  the; 
foliage  gets  either  eaten  with  red  spider,  or  else  smothered  with  mil- 
dew, and  the  fruit  produced  is,  in  consequence,  flavourless  ;  for  unless 
the  foliage  keeps  good  and  able  to  perform  its  functions  till  the  fruit, 
is  perfectly  ripe,  good  flavour  is  impossible.  Therefore,  after  the- 
fruit  is  set,  the  one  great  aim  in  Melon  culture  should  be  keeping  the 
foliage  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  tlie  soiL 
is  kept  moderately  moist  throughout  the  whole  of  the  gi'owing  season. 
Plant  out  a  last  successional  batch,  and  any  old  plants  that  are  being 
allowed  to  fruit  a  second  time  should  be  occasionally  watered  with  a 
weak  solution  of  guano  water.  Stop  all  laterals  at  the  first  joint  be- 
yond the  fruit,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  lay  them 
without  overcrowding,  in  which  case  they  may  be  left  any  length. — 
AV.  W. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

In  this  district  {North  Hants)  all  vegetable  crops  are  quite  a  month, 
later  than  usual,  but  all,  without  exception,  are  looking  well.  From 
William  I.  we  have  gathered  quantities  of  super-excellent  Peas. 
A'eitch's  Ashleaf  Potatoes  are  also  excellent,  but  not  a  heavy  crop  ; 
they  require  warmth.  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower  and  Early  London 
are  both  good.  Asparagus  has  never  been  so  fine  or  so  tender  as  it 
is  this  year,  thus  showing  what  a  moisture-loving  plant  it  is.  We 
have  now  discontinued  cutting,  and  liave  given  the  beds  a  dressing- 
of  salt  and  guano  in  order  to  coniponsate  in  some  measure  for  the 
excessive  demands  made  upon  them  through  the  lack  of  other 
vegetables  early  in  the  season.  Hoeing  for  the  destruction  of  weeds 
has  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  constant  succession  of  showers 
which  we  have  had  ;  weeds  therefore  abound,  but  they  must  he 
pulled  up  ere  they  seed  or  endanger  the  well-doing  of  the  crops  by 
causing  a  spindly  growth.  When  weeding  is  done  let  the  surface 
be  broken  by  means  of  prong  or  cultivator  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  cracking  should  a  dry  period  set  in.  Breaking  up  the  crust  will 
also  conduce  to  the  more  kindly  gi-owtli  of  the  crop.  As  soon  as 
early  Peas  and  Potatoes  are  removed  let  the  ground  be  prepared  for 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  early  Broccoli,  such  as  Snow's,  Os- 
born's,  and  Veitch's  Self-protecting.  If  well  trenched  for  the  Peas, 
Potatoes,  &c.,  no  other  jireparation  will  now  be  necessary  beyond 
simply  levelling  and  cleaning  the  ground,  and  giving  it  a  sprinkling 
of  guano  or  soot  to  be  washed  in  by  the  rains.  Ground  cleared  of 
Cauliflowers  may  be  used  for  early  Peas  or  for  Spinach  and  Lettuce, 
each  of  which  should  now  be  sown  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  autum- 
nal supply.  The  practice  of  planting  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens 
generally'  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  is  not  a  good  one,  but  where 
gi'ound  is  limited  it  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  as  it  is  in  our  case 
tliis  year,  but  as  the  rows  of  Potatoes  are  a  yard  apart  no  real  harm 
will  be  done  to  either  crop.  Savoys,  Kales,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  have 
all  had  to  be  thus  planted,  but  late  Broccoli  will  be  planted  on  ground 
now  occupied  with  mid-season  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  and  Strawberry 
plants  ;  meanwhile  the  plants  are  pricked  out  on  a  border  with  a 
north  aspect,  and  will  be  transferred  to  their  permanent  positions  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  good  breadth  of  Early  Horn  Carrots  should 
now  be  uiade  on  a  warm,  dry  border  ;  these  small  Carrots  are  much 
preferred  to  larger  ones,  and  without  much  difficulty  they  may  be 
had  fresh  from  the  ground  all  the  year  round.  Sow  Cabbages  for 
the  main  autumn  planting,  and  Coleworts  for  winter  and  early  spring 
use.  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Radishes  should  also  be  sown,  the  latter 
about  once  fortnightly  up  to  the  end  of  August.  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos  is  a  fine  Lettuce  for  present  sowing,  being  thoroughly 
hardy  and  well  withstanding  the  autumnal  frosts  and  rains.  The 
weather  has  been  too  cold  for  Vegetable  Marrows,  ridge  Cucumbers, 
and  Tomatoes,  none  of  which  have  yet  made  satisfactory  progress, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  aiding  them  beyond  keeping  the  surface 
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soil  stiired  and  the  growtlis  well  traineil  out  and  protected  from  the 
boisterous  winds  wliich  we  are  having,  and  which  remind  us  more 
of  November  than  July. — W.  W. 
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THE     ORCHARD     HOUSE.* 

Of  this  work,  bepin  long  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kivers  and  now  c.an-ied 
on  by  his  son  Mr.  T.  t'rancis  Rivers,  the  sixteenth  edition  has  just 
reached  us,  in  which  is  given  the  most  recent  experience  in  orchard- 
house  culture  at  .Sawbridgeworth.  Mr.  Rivers's  first  orchard  house 
was  built  in  1S50;  since  that  time  many  have  been  erecte;l  in  one 
form  or  another  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  all  of  them, 
we  believe,  have  more  or  less  answered  the  purpose  for  wliich  they 
were  intended.  Nevertheless,  some  are  still  doubtful  as  to  their 
utility,  and  fur  the  consideration  of  such  douliters  Mr.  Rivers  pub- 
lishes the  following  results  produced  in  a  house  100  ft.  liy  i;4  ft.,  the 
size  only  of  a  moderate  Strawberry  bed  : — 

Forty  pjTamid  Pcicli  anil  Xect.arine  trees,  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high, 

each  2  dozen      , .          . .          , ,          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  =  QCiO 

Twentyeight  ditto  3  ft,,  each  1  dozen           =  3;)6 

Sixty-seven  li.alf-stand.ards,  4ft.  to  6  ft,  each  1  dozen      ..         ..  =  801 

Twenty  ditto  laifje,  each  2i  dozen        =  600 

Fifteen  <litto  Apricots,  large,  each  3  dozen =  .540 

Twelve  ditto  small,  each  1  dozen         =:  144 

Six  standard  trees.  Peaches  planted  out,  occupying  the  space  of 

4  pyramid  trees  in  pots,  each  6  dozen =  432 

Or  nearly  4000  fruit.  331G 

The  house  from  wliich  these  results  liave  been  obtained  has  lieen 
built  about  fourteen  years,  and  has  produced  a  like  crop  during  all 
that  time,  many  of  the  trees  being  twenty  years  old,  so-called  good 
and  bad  seasons  having  no  influence  whatever  on  the  produce.  Mr. 
Rivers  states  :— "  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  rules  of  cultivation, 
which  must  be  in  a  measure  stereotyped,  but  I  have  seen  reason  to 
somewhat  mo.dify  the  summer  pinching,  which  I  thought  necessary 
at  one  time  for  all  trees.  I  still  think  it  is  necessary  for  very  dwarf 
cultivation,  but  if  the  house  is  sutticiently  large  for  trees  8  ft.  to 
10  ft.  liigh,  I  think  that  more  latitude  may  be  given.  Pyramid 
trees,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  when  well  gro%m,  do  not  require  the 
close  aud  incessant  pinching  requisite  for  dwarf  bushes." 

Of  all  fruit  trees  gi'owni  in  orchard  houses  Plums,  perhaps,  succeed 
the  best.  We  tlierefore  extract  the  following  on  Plum  tree 
houses  : — "  After  some  years  of  experience,  I  have  found  that  Plums 
are  very  easily  grown  in  pots.  It  is  well  known  that  Plum  trees  in 
our  climate  bloom  so  early  in  spring  as  to  be  much  injured  by  our 
spring  frosts  ;  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  fair  crop  of  Green 
Gages,  away  from  walls,  is  realised  but  three  years  out  of  seven, 
even  in  the  south  of  England,  but  two  years  oiit  of  seven  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  seldom  or  never  in  Yorkshire.  Now,  I  pro- 
pose that  for  those  who  wish  to  grow  a  regular  and  certain  crop  of 
Plums  without  incurring  a  heavy  expense,  rough-built,  lean-to,  or 
boarded  span-roofed  orchard  houses  should  he  erected  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  premises,  consisting  of  Larch  poles,  rough  i-in. 
boards,  with  two  or  three  sliding  shutters  for  ventilation  ;  in  fact, 
merely  a  glass-roofed  shed  on  purpose  for  protecting  Plum  trees  in 
pots  while  in  blossom  and  setting  their  fruit.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  vigour  and  beauty  Plum  trees  blossom  even  in  the  rudest  glass 
structure,  and  as  the  trees  need  not  remain  in  the  house  longer  than 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  ,Iune,  for  then  all  danger  of  severe  spring 
f  rostsis  over,  they  may  lie  placed  so  close  togetlier  that  a  house  20  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  with  a  path  in  its  centre,  wiU  hold  ninety-six  trees,  forty-eigiit 
on  eacli  border.  The  trees  may  be  planted  in  1.3-in.  or  Ifi-in.  pots, 
and  treated  exactly  as  other  orchard-house  trees,  with  this  difference 
— all  the  trees  having  young  fruit  should  be  removed  from  the  house 
on  June  7,  and  placed  in  rows  or  otherwise  in  the  garden  to  ripen 
their  fruit  in  tlie  open  air.  The  pots  may  lie  plunged  in  the  soil  one- 
third  of  their  dejith,  but  not  more,  for  if  the  roots  are  too  cold  the 
fruit  will  suffer  in  flavour,  and  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  plunged 
be  wet  and  cold,  it  should  be  drained  or  made  porous,  so  that  tlie 
water  may  jiass  from  the  jiots  rapidly  ;  the  top-dressing  of  manure 
must  be  most  abundant.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  very  late  Plums 
must  be  ripened  under  glass,  but  all  those  varieties  that  ripen  in  the 
open  air  before  the  beginning  of  September  may  be  placed  there  to 
ripen  their  fruit,  which  they  will  do  perfectly  ;  regular  annu.al 
crops  may  thus  be  ensured  if  care  be  taken  to  thin  the  fruit  properly. 
If  too  large  a  crop  be  extorted,  the  tree  will  take  a  year's  rest.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  how  jirolific  pyramid  and  bush  Plum  trees  become 
in  a  few  yeai-s,  and,  by  merely  pinching  ott'  the  ends  of  all  their 
shoots  to  three  leaves,  they  soon  form  themselves  into  conijiact  trees, 

'  "  Tlie  Orchard  House  "  (nf  Thomas  Rivers).  Sixteenth  edition.  Edited  and 
arranged  by  T.  Francis  Rivers.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    187». 


and  very  ornamental  when  grown  as  pyramids  and  placed  in  an 
avenue  Iciding  to  the  house  for  their  summer  quarters. 

"  The  best  varieties  for  this  extended  mode  of  Plum  cultivation  in 
pots  are  the  ICarly  I'rolific,  the  Czar,  Karly  Orleans,  the  Early  Trans- 
jiarent  (J.age,  De  Montfort,  Early  (!reen  Gage,  Transparent  Gage, 
Denniston's  Superb,  Green  Gage,  Angelina  Burdett,  Kirke's,  Guth- 
rie's Late  Green,  Reine  Claude  de  Bav.ay,  Purjile  Gage,  the  Coe'e 
Golden  Droji,  the  Grand  Duke,  and  above  all,  the  Jeffenson,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  Plums.  These  are  for  the  des- 
sert, but,  as  in  some  climates  it  may  be  necessary  to  grow  Plums  in 
the  same  way  for  culinary  purposes,  I  may  as  well  give  the  names  of 
a  few  gooil  kitchen  Plums,  such  are  the  Victoria  and  Autumn  Com- 
pote, both  large  and  excellent,  ripening  in  succession,  the  Diamond, 
the  Early  Orleans,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  the  Mirabelle,  Prince 
Englebert,  and  the  Sultan.  The  trees  must  all  be  removeil  to  the 
orchard  house  the  last  week  in  October,  top-dressed,  watered,  some 
hay  placed  over  them  to  protect  their  roots  from  frost,  and  then 
kept  dry  all  the  winter.  I  may  add  that  as  Plums  are  coarse  feeders 
I  take  the  surface  earth  out  in  autumn  to  the  depth  of  6  in.  at  the 
side  of  the  pot,  sloping  upwards  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
them  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  compost. 

"  B}'  those  who  wish  to  grow  Plums  under  glass  in  large  quantities, 
another  very  simple  mode  of  culture  may  be  practised — viz.,  plant- 
ing a  house  with  pyramids  or  half-standards,  and  removing  them 
biennially  to  check  their  growth.  Half-standard  Plum  trees  are 
most  prolific  and  very  convenient  to  manage.  One  of  our  most  skil- 
ful gardeners  treats  them  in  this  manner,  and  finds  that,  after  a  few 
years,  owing  to  the  trees  being  every  season  loaded  with  fruit,  they 
do  not  require  removal  as  they  gi'ow  very  slowly.  When  cidtivated 
as  pyramids  in  the  orchard  house,  they  should  be  managed  and 
pruned  as  directed  for  Apricots  ;  they  should,  however,  be  pinched 
to  three  leaves  instead  of  five  as  recommended  for  Apricots,  and 
when  cultivated  as  bushes,  summer  pinching  to  three  leaves  will  be 
found  by  far  the  best  method  of  pruning." 

The  book  (crown  octavo,  consisting  of  266  pages)  is  well  printed, 
and  cont.iins  several  woodcut  illustrations,  aud  in  addition  to  chap- 
ters on  the  different  fruit  trees  suitable  for  orchard-house  culture,  it 
contains  a  good  monthly  calendar.  M. 


T0^^^^  AND  WINDOW  GARDENING.* 

That  a  large  and  exhaustive  work  might  be  produced  under  such  a 
comprehensive  title  as  that  whicli  has  been  given  to  this  book,  our 
own  columns  have  from  time  to  time  proved.  The  importance  of 
window  gardening  and  town  planting  cannot  be  gainsaid,  aud  it  is  an 
alisolute  duty  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  pow'er  to  encourage  a  love  of 
plants,  es])ecially  amongst  the  poorer  or  working  classes,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  exterior  of  rows  of 
brick  and  mortar  in  our  busy  centres,  but  also,  and  more  particularly, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlivening,  beautifying,  and  making  more  attrac- 
tive the  too  often  squalid  homes  of  our  labouring  people.  Whether 
the  book  before  us  will  fulfil  tlie  mission  for  which  it  is  intended,  aud 
help  to  "inspire  little  children  with  a  love  of  flowers,"  is,  we  think, 
doubtful,  for  it  aims  at  too  much — more,  indeed,  than  a  child  or  an 
uneducated  mind  can  grasp.  In  such  a  book  the  principal  endeavour 
should  be  to  induce  people  to  love  plants  for  their  own  sake,  for  their 
general  beauty  or  outward  attractiveness.  The  "  habits  "  of  plants 
would  here  legitimately  come  in,  but  the  "structure"  and  "uses" 
might  well  have  been  reserved  ;  thus  in  considering  a  grain  of  corn 
in  the  iirst  lecture  on  p.  7  we  read  that  the  "  cells  contain  starch  .and 
a  living  substance  called  by  a  long  and  difficult  name,  pi-otophism," 
wliich  the  authoress  further  states  is  "a  most  wonderful  substance." 
As  the  authoress  has  evidently  had  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
our  crowded  alleys  at  heart,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  multiply 
faults  ;  we  may,  however,  be  pardoned  if  we  direct  attention  to  one 
that  may  receive  correction  should  another  edition  be  called  for. 
At  p.  142,  under  the  head  of  "  Fiue-foliaged  Plants  for  a  Room  in 
Winter  "  we  are  told  that  Draatiias  aud  Bifinonias  are  members  of 
the  Lily  faniilj'.  We  suppose  the  authoress  intended  to  WTite  Bei/o- 
iiias,  which  are,  however,  as  far  removed  from  the  Liliacea^  as  the 
Jjigiwnias  themselves.  But  let  us  rather  direct  attention  to  some  of 
the  good  points  in  the  liook  as  showing  that  the  authoress  has  really 
good  taste  and  the  power  to  train  young  minds  in  the  right  direction. 
On  the  subject  of  leafless  trees  in  winter  she  says,  "  I  often  think  I 
admire  them  mere  without  their  leaves,  because  then  yon  can  see  the 
shape  of  their  branches  which  look  so  delicate  against  the  sky." 
Again,  Mrs.  Buckton  loses  no  opportunity  in  recommending  to  the 
notice  of  her  hearers  or  reailers  tlie  beauty  of  wild  plants,  or  those 
generally  considered  not  to  be  worth  growing.  Q. 

•  "  TowTi  and  "Window  Gardening : "  A  course  of  Sixteen  Lectures  given  out  of 
school  hours  to  pujiils,  teachers,  and  children  attending  the  Leeds  Board  School, 
including  the  stiuctuic,  liabits,  and  uses  of  plants.  By  Catherine  M.  Buckton. 
Loudon  :  Longmans,  Ureen,  &  Co. 
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PEOLIFICATION    OF    NYMPH.EA    RUBRA. 

Thk  case  of  prolifioation  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  occurred 
in  one  of  the  hothouses  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  tlie  Paris  .Jardiu 
lies  Plantes  in  1S7S.  This  phenomenon,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
happened  before  in  plants  belonging  to  this  Order,  once  more  show- 
ing how  special  cliaracteristics  are  produced  in  plants,  and  the  spon- 
taneity with  which  they  appear.  We  must  remark,  however,  tliat 
this  spontaneity  should  in  no  way  sur])rise  us,  seeing  that  it  is  con- 
stivntly  manifested  in  all  directions.  No  doubt  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
action  of  some  unknown  law,  the  results  of  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  "accidents,"  "anomalies,''  or  "sports."  Prolifioation  of  this 
kind  appeai-s  to  be  produced  accidentally  in  a  variety  of  genera, 
belonging  principally  to  the  Composites,  especially  amongst  the 
Daisies  and  Marigolds,  but  which  has  rarely  been  seen  in  other 
Orders  in  which,  as  in  the  Xymplui'a,  the  flo'wcrs  are  solitary.  We 
have,  however,  a  kind  of  prolitication  in  the  old-fashioned  Hose- 
in-Hose  Polyanthus,  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  cottage  garden  in  the 
south  of  England.  Tlie  Nymph;ea,  although  it  has  been  growing 
where  it  is  for  a  leng'thcncil  period  and  flowers  abundantly  every  year, 
has   never   hitherto  produced   anything  but  normal  flowers.     Last 


CULTURE  OF   THE    SCARBOROUGH  LILY. 

Vallota  purpukba,  the  so-called  Scarljorough  Lily,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Cape  bulljs — of 
whicli  so  many  were  formerly  grown  in  English  gardens — that  have 
retained  a  hold  upon  public  estimation.  Appreciated,  however, 
though  it  may  be  for  its  decorative  value,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  it  is  seldom  seen  grown  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  its 
merits  deserve.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  large 
establishments,  where  it  is  when  out  of  bloom  too  often  relegated  to 
some  obscure  corner,  and  consequently  fails  to  obtain  that  amount  of 
encom-agement  whicli  it  should  receive.  Such  neglect  is  undeserved, 
and  many  plants  now  occupying  prominent  places  in  our  glasshouses 
do  not  so  well  deserve  them  as  does  this  Cape  bulb.  Amateurs  and 
window  gardeners  ai'o  more  apt  to  clierish  it,  and  one  often  sees 
better  grown  plants  of  it  in  a  cottager's  window  than  are  generally 
found  in  large  gardens. 

Although  the  Vallota  will  live  and  even  bloom  toleraldy  well 
under  circumstances  which  would  prove  fatal  to  many  plants,  it 
nevertheless  fails  to  develo])  its  blossoms  in  perfection  if  not  liberally 
treated.  Single  bulbs  of  it  well  gTOwn  in  0-in.  pots  are  valuable  for 
decorative  purposes  ;  but  the  true  beauty  of  this  plant  is  not  seen 
unless  it  is  grown  in  the  form  of  large  specimens.  Like  most 
bulbous  plants,  it  requires  to  be  seen  in  masses  ;  the  effect  wliich  it 


Fig.  1.— I'roliflcation  proiluccd  by  a  Xymphxa  rubra  (oue-quarter  the  natural  size). 


rig.  2.— Proliflcation  and  budding 
of  a  Nympbiea  rui>ra. 


year,  however,  two  flowers  presented  the  phenomena  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustrations.  Fig.  1  shows  the  stalk  ending  in  a  flower, 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  quite  normal,  Ijut  in  course  of  time 
five  secondary  pedimcles,  of  which  two  were  united  along  the  whole 
of  their  length,  began  to  develoji,  ami  finally  budded  and  flowered, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  phenomenon  closely  resembles, 
nay,  appears  to  be  identical  with,  that  seen  in  the  familar  Hen  and 
Chickens  Daisy.  Fig.  2  shows  an  analogous  phenomenon  to  that 
which  we  have  just  described,  but  is  even  more  complex.  We  shall 
watch  this  jdant  with  attention  to  see  if  the  same  phenomenon  is  re- 
produced next  year.  Although  we  may  somewhat  justly  consider 
this  as  exceptional  and  a  monstrosity,  we  must  remember  that  this 
fact  is  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  evolu- 
tion. The  sepals,  petals,  bracts,  stipules,  &c.,  of  a  flower  are  after 
all  only  modified  leaves,  therefore  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  one  or 
any  of  them  be  produced  in  or  out  of  their  usual  order,  according 
to  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  plant. — lientrt  Horticole. 


Tradescantia  mundula.^This  makes  a  good  basket  plant. 
It  docs  not,  I  believe,  often  bloom,  but  I  saw  a  large  plant  of  it  the 
other  day  in  a  greenhouse  quite  covered  with  delicate  white  blossoms, 
very  like  those  of  a  myrtle. — A.   P. 


then  prodiices  is  tndy  grand,  ^^'hat  renders  it  especially  valuable 
is  the  fact  of  its  blooming  at  a  time  when  the  generality  of  plants 
are  out-of-doors  and  when  showy  plants  are  especially  desirable  for 
the  conservatory  and  dwelling-house.  A  very  fine  efl'ect  may  be 
realised  by  placing  a  dozen  good  bulbs  of  it  in  a  12-in.  pot.  When 
tlioro\iglily  established  each  bulb  will  tlirow  up  a  strong  spike  crowned 
M'ith  from  five  to  eight  handsome  flowers,  tlie  eft'ect  of  whicli  once 
seen  can  hardly  Ijc  forgotten.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the 
main  secrets  in  Vallota  culture  is  to  allow  the  bulbs  to  become 
thorougl-.ly  estaldished.  This  jilant  appears  to  dislike  frequent  shifts, 
and  never  flowers  so  freely  and  strongly  as  ^\■hen  in  a  root-bound  con- 
dition. The  main  point  to  oliserve  is  to  supply  plenty  of  food  during 
the  growing  season  ;  from  the  time  the  plants  start  into  growth  until 
they  come  into  bloom  they  will  derive  much  benefit  from  regular 
bi-weekly  waterings  of  guano,  soot,  or  manure-water  of  any  kind. 
If  the  plants  be  placed  in  a  saucer  they  may,  with  great  advantage, 
receive  in  hot  weather  a  little  sub-aquatic  treatment ;  not  requiring 
much  shade,  and  having  the  pots  crammed  with  roots,  which  appear 
to  possess  exceptional  powers  of  suction,  it  will  be  understood  that 
means  must  be  adopted  to  supply  when  needful  an  unlimited  amount 
of  moisture.  By  placing  the  pots  in  pans  the  best  facility  is  afforded 
of  giving  them  what  they  reijuire ;  indeed  this  treatment  would 
ai)pear  to  be  a  fair  imitation  of  the  conditions  in  which  this  plant  is 
found  grov\'ing  naturally.     I  have  been  informed  that  the  bulbs  are 
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mostly  found  gi-owing  in  well-drained  sunny  positions,  but  where  the 
roots  only  find  their  way  into  a  damp  sub-soil.  In  such  situations, 
under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  they  pass  throuj;li  a  vast  amount 
of  moisture,  thus  enabling  them  to  so  solidify  their  tissues  that  a 
gi-and  display  of  bloom  is  the  result.  I  think  that  if  we  desire  to 
gi-ow  this  Cape  bull)  to  perfection,  we  shall  find  that  a  maximum  of 
heat,  air,  and  moisture  is  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Many  do 
not  achieve  good  results  in  the  cidture  of  this  really  beautiful  plant 
from  the  fact  of  not  realising  that  they  have  to  do  with  an  ever- 
green. 

The  Vallota  should  never  be  dried  off;  as  the  winter  advances  the 
supplies  of  water  have,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  plants,  to  be  di- 
minished, but  moisture  at  the  root  must  never  be  entirely  withheld. 
Acertain  amountof  foliageshould  be  left  to  draw  up  the  sap,  and  start 
thebulbintofresh  growth  again  early  in  the  spring.  Another  important 
consideration  is  liglit  during  the  winter  montlis.  I  have  invariably 
found  that  those  Ijulbs  wliich  enjoyed  a  maximum  of  light  during  tlie 
dull  months  of  the  year  flowered  much  the  best.  The  bulbs  being  en- 
cased in  leathery  folds,  there  is  a  danger  of  water  finding  its  way 
amongst  them,  and  rotting  the  bulbs.  If  only  a  few  drops  of  water 
trickle  down  into  the  base  of  tlie  buUi  and  remain  there  in  damp 
weather,  rot  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  and  decay  progresses  in  such  a 
rapid  manner  that  the  bulb  is  ruined  in  a  few  days.  It  is  very 
vexatious  to  thus  lose  good  bulbs.  I  have  therefore  made  a  practice 
of  placing  each  plant  for  the  winter  in  a  saucer,  l:iy  means  of  wliich 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  the  bulb  or  foliage  from  shrivelling  can  be 
administered  without  having  to  moisten  the  surface  soil.  Where  any 
quantity  of  bulbs  are  grown,  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up  by 
placing  a  portion  of  them  in  warmth  in  early  spring,  small  plants 
forming  the  best  of  subjects  for  room  decoration  during  the  summer 
months.  The  gracefully-disposed  flag-like  foliage,  and  the  bright  star- 
like blooms,  to  wliich  the  arrangement  of  the  heavily  pollen-loaded 
anthers  lend  additional  grace,  contrast  in  the  most  admirably  effec- 
tive manner  with  Ferns  and  niosb  other  foliaged  and  flowering  plant.s. 
With  respect  to  soil  the  Vallota  is  by  no  means  fastidious  ;  loam  or 
peat  will  suit  it,  a  mixture  of  the  two  probably  best  fulfilling  its  re- 
quirements. A  porous  compost  is  however  indispensable,  as  the 
roots,  being  thick  and  fleshy,  cannot  well  exist  in  health  in  a  soil  of  a 
close  nature. 

Propagation  is  so  easy  that  no  difficulty  need  be  experienceil  in 
working  up  a  stock.  The  bulblets  which  form  around  the  old  bull) 
need  only  to  be  taken  oft'  and  inserted  in  some  free  sandy  soil.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  best  time  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  specimen, 
as,  if  a  dozen  little  Viulbs  are  dibbled  into  a  •t-in.  pot,  and  are  shifted 
on  as  they  fill  the  pot  with  roots,  never  attempting  to  part  or  dis- 
turb the  bulbs  in  any  way,  they  will  be  found  to  make  rapid  progi'ess, 
and  a  large  plant  will  be  formed  in  less  time  than  would  be  the  case 
if  each  bulb  were  gi'onn  on  singly.  The  Vallota  is  known  to  be  of 
a  hardy  nature,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  pass  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  in  many  parts  of  England  uninjurccl.  I  should  much 
like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  proved  it  in  this  respect. 
It  would  undoulitedly  grow  and  flower  well  in  a  well-chosen  situation, 
and  a  little  protection  to  ensure  its  safety  would  not  be  a  difiicult 
matter  to  arrange.  Plants  that  ripen  their  seed  in  a  low  temperature 
are  generally  enabled  to  resist  a  considerable  amount  of  frost.  Now, 
the  Vallota  will  perfect  its  seed  in  an  average  temperature  of  45', 
descending  to  freezing  point  at  night.  This  I  liave  proved,  as  I 
sowed  by  way  of  experiment  the  contents  of  a  pod  thus  ripened, 
little  thinking  it  would  germinate,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  every 
seed  came  uj).  I  consider  this  circumstance  very  interesting,  and 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other  plant  which  would  ripen  its  seed  in 
such  a  low  temperature.  A\'hon  the  cold  weather  set  in  the  pods 
were  but  half  swelled  ;  they  gi'cw  on  during  the  coldest  time,  and 
perfected  the  seed  in  February.  With  the  exception  of  Cyclamen 
hedenefolium,  I  do  not  know  of  a  parallel  case.  The  seed  of  this 
species  is  formed  in  September,  continues  to  swell  during  the  winter, 
but  does  not  ripen  until  the  following  summer.  J.  C.  B. 


DEEP    POTS    FOR    LILIES. 

Not  only  are  deep  pots  preferable  for  these,  but  they  are  also  by  f.ar 
the  best  for  all  plants  of  a  moisture-loving  character,  especially  such 
as  send  their  roots  f.ar  down  into  the  soil  in  the  w.ay  in  which  most  of 
them  do.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  advant.age  of  iia\iiig  moderately 
deep  pots,  that  I  have  given  up  using  those  niatle  according  to  the 
old  measure,  as  although  they  may  be  desirable  for  a  few  plants, 
shifting  from  one  to  the  other  is  rendered  awkward.  Besides  being 
better  adapteil  for  plant  growth  deep  pots  take  up  less  I'oom,  which 
is  a  great  consideration,  and  more  particularly  so  in  nurseries  where 
plants  have  to  be  packed  and  sent  out  in  ham]iers,  in  which  pots  of 
the  deep  make  travel  with  much  greater  safety  than  those  of  other 
description!!.  The  great  secret  in  growing  plants  well  is  to  have  a 
ball  of  earth  that  does  not  dry  too  rapidly,  which  in  shallow  pota 


with  fair  drainage  it  is  almost  sure  to  do  during  the  summer  months' 
seeing  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  heated  air  continually  acting 
above  and  below  the  pot,  and  which,  in  passing  through  the  soil, 
necessarily  robs  it  of  its  moisture.  In  a  deep  pot  where  the  surface 
area  is  less,  evaporation  is  not  so  rapid,  and  consequently  the  plant 
growing  therein  is  more  favourably  circumstanced,  owing  to  its  being 
kept  in  a  more  uniform  condition  as  regards  moisture.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  beneficial  for  the  ball  to  become  a  little  dry  occasionally, 
as  that  tends  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  healthy,  but  sudden  alterna- 
tions are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  soon  tell  unfavourably  on  the  health 
of  the  plant.  No  plants  perhaps  sliow  the  desirability  of  using  deep 
l)ots  more  unmistakeably  than  Strawberries,  which  are  not  half  the 
trouble  as  regards  watering  when  in  deep  pots  that  they  are  when 
gi'own  in  shallow  ones,  and  besides  saving  labour  in  this  way,  the 
yield  of  fniit  is  greatly  in  their  favour,  a  result  brought  about 
througii  the  roots  being  always  in  a  moist  medium.  This  enables  the 
flowers  to  set  and  the  fruit  to  swell  more  regularly  than  is  possible 
when  the  balls  get  dry,  for  if  once  checked  in  their  onward 
course,  the  cuticles  of  tlie  young  fniit  become  contracted,  and  if 
this  takes  place,  they  never  afterw  ards  make  satisfactory  progress. 
As  the  time  for  layering  Strawberries  is  now  at  hand,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  trial  be  made  of  deep  pots,  as  a  commencement, 
feeling  sure  as  I  do  that  any  one  who  may  use  them  will  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  produce  of  the  plants  which  may  be  grown 
in  them.  S.  D. 


ACHIMENES    AND    THEIR    CULTURE. 

When  looking  through  a  small  garden  a  few  days  since  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  healthy  appearance  and  vigorous  growth  of  some 
pots  and  pans  of  Achimenes  coming  on  for  exhibition.  The  Achimenes 
arc  excellent  exhibition  plants,  and  at  some  of  the  provincial  shows 
held  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  they  are  invariably 
present  in  very  fine  form.  Some  of  the  earliest  to  be  met  with  are 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society, 
which  is  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  July,  and  they  are  always  large 
specimens  gi-own  in  pots  or  pans  and  laden  with  fine  flowers.  The 
Achimenes  is  such  a  useful  and  valuable  decorative  plant  that  it 
should  fonn  a  part  of  the  collection  of  plants  in  every  place  having 
a  stove,  and  consequently  a  moist  bottom  heat  at  command.  A 
good  plan  to  start  it  into  growth  is  as  follows  :  Ordinary  seed  pans 
may  be  filled  to  within  1  in.  of  the  brim  with  a  light,  fine  soil,  made 
up  of  two  parts  leaf-mould,  one  part  loam  and  one  jiart  sand.  The 
bulbs  of  the  Achimenes  can  be  placed  on  this  soil  about  1  in.  apart 
and  covered  with  h  in.  of  soil  ;  then  a  gentle  watering  may  be  given 
and  the  pans  placed  in  liottom  heat,  where  they  will  soon  begin  to 
grow.  When  these  have  put  forth  shoots  1  in.  or  so  in  length,  they 
should  be  potted  off  into  3-in.  pots,  placing  six  of  the  plants  round 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  using  the  same  soil  as  before  recommended, 
watering  them  by  means  of  a  gentle  sprinkle  ■svith  tepid  water,  re- 
turning them  to  the  warm  pit  or  frame,  but  plunging  the  pots  in 
the  fermenting  material,  as  bottom  heat  is  indispensable  at  thia 
stage.  In  about  two  weeks  the  pots  ^^•ill  be  fiUed  with  roots  and 
another  shift  will  be  indispensable.  The  pots  require  to  be  well 
drained,  the  size  used  depending  on  the  dimensions  of  the  plants ; 
but  a  slight  shift  will  sufiice,  so  that  the  roots  may  find  their  way 
to  the  sides  of  the  pots  as  soon  as  possible.  In  about  a  month  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  the  final  shift,  and  this  should  be  a  pretty 
large  one,  still  using  the  soil  above  recommended.  The  plants  will 
now  require  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  watering  in 
the  evenings,  as  it  is  said  that  it  water  touches  the  leaves  and 
the  sun  strikes  them  when  moist  they  ^^■ill  become  scorched  and  lose 
much  of  their  beauty.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  giving  air  to  the 
plants,  and  on  no  account  should  .air  be  given  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  pit  at  the  same  time,  as  the  plants  are  somewhat 
impatient  of  cold  draughts  playing  on  them.  When  they  begin  to 
flower  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  in  sunny  weather  lest 
the  flowers  be  injured  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  When  the  plants 
are  in  full  bloom  and  can  be  employed  for  decoi'ative  purposes,  they 
should  have  a  position  in  a  stove  or  somewhat  close  house,  and  only 
when  the  weather  is  very  warm  and  genial  shoidd  they  find  a  place 
in  the  greenhouse. 

After  the  plants  have  gone  out  of  bloom  they  should  be  allowed 
to  die  ofl"  gradually,  and  should  be  jilaced  on  one  siile  for  the  winter 
where  they  arc  out  of  the  way  of  harm  from  frost  and  not  in  danger 
of  decaying  from  dry-rot.  A  first  batch  should  be  st.arted  into 
growth  early  in  Feliruary,  and  others  should  be  grown  on  afterwards 
to  supply  a  succession  of  flowering  plants. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  good  and  useful  selection  of  varie- 
ties :  Ambrose  Verschaflelt,  Aurora,  Baunianui  hirsuta,  carminata 
splendens,  Eclij>se,  Edouard  Boissier,  H.arry  Willi.ams,  longiflora 
major,  Mauve  Perfection,  Meteor,  I'arsonsi,  piupurea,  Kollissoni, 
rosea  magnifiea,  Stella,  Unique,  and  Williamsi.  R.  D. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN- 

Disocactus  biformis.— This  somewbat  singiilar  and  rare 
plant  at  &-st  sight  might  lie  mistaken  for  an  Epipliyllum,  but  it 
differs  from  that  genus  in  being  less  dense,  and  in  having  the  flo^vers, 
which  are  rose-coloured,  more  regularly  distributed,  and  not  always 
on  the  apex  of  the  stem.  It  flourishes  under  the  same  treatment  as 
that  usually  given  to  Epiphylhims,  and,  being  a  native  of  Honduras, 


Disocactus  Ijiformis 

it  wants  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.  It  does  best  as  a  basket 
plant.  Many  little  varieties  of  this  kind  are  lost  through  not  being 
grown  in  a  way  which  suits  them  best. — J.  Ckoucher. 

Azalea  indica  Empress  of  India. — This  fine  vai-iety  is 
of  Belgian  origin,  and  was  laiaed  by  M.  ^"an  der  C'ruyssen,  and  ex- 
hibited by  him  at  the  (ihent  Show  in  187S,  under  the  provisional 
name  of  Heros  de  Flandre.  It  has  since  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Auguste  Van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  by  whom  it  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed under  the  name  here  adopted.  The  Empress  of  India  will 
take  rank  amongst  tlie  finest  of  recent  acquisitions.  Its  compact- 
growing  habit  and  dark  green  foliage  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  while 
its  blossoms  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  size  and  substance,  but 
also  for  their  symmetry.  They  measure  4  in.  in  diameter,  are  perfect 
in  form,  the  outer  segments  of  the  corolla  well  expanded,  even  at  the 
edge,  and  fully  displaying  the  tuft  of  numerous  smaller  petaloid  seg- 
ments which  Hll  up  the  centre.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing  tint  of  rosy- 
salmon,  feathering  out  towards  the  well-defined  but  narrow  white 
band  which  borders  each  lobe,  the  upjier  segment  being,  in  addition, 
blotched  with  a  dense  mass  of  deep  crimson  dots.  The  central  ]ieta- 
loid  segments  are  of  the  same  rosy  colour,  and  similarly  bordered 
with  white.  We  understand  that  this  variety  is,  like  most  of 
its  race,  a  free-blooming  kind  and  of  vigorous  constitution,  so  that  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  many  fine  Belgian 
varieties  which  have  been  recently  introduced,  and  which  have 
proved  so  important  and  valuable  as  decorative  and  exhibition  plants. 
— Floritt. 


Hanging-  Baskets  in  Conservatories.  —  AVhen  well 
filled  these  form  aci[uisitions  in  conservatories  and  plant  houses, 
besides  being  available  for  indoor  decoration.  They  should,  however, 
bear  some  propoi'tion  as  regards  size  to  the  spaces  which  they  are  to 
occupy,  as  small  baskets  suitable  for  drawing-room  windows  or  plant 
houses  would  be  quite  out  of  character  in  lofty  entrance  halls,  and 
still  more  so  in  spacious  conservatories.  Although  as  a  rule  baskets 
are  filled  with  a  mixed  arrangement  of  flowering  and  trailing  fine- 
foliaged  plants — which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  a  general  way — yet 
w  here  means  are  at  hand  for  keeping  up  a  successional  display,  very 
striking  effects  may  be  obtained  by  having  only  one  kind  of  plant  in 
each  basket,  filling  them  in  pairs  consisting  of  single  varieties,  as,  for 
instance,  at  this  season,  Achimenes,  Tropa^olums,  Ivy-leaved  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Lobelias.  For  green-foliaged  baskets 
various  kinds  of  Ferns  succeed  admirably  if  kej3t  moist  and  shaded, 
as  does  also  thatmostusefulof  all  plants  for  covering  bare  surfaces  with 
a  living  carpet  of  green,  Lycopodium  denticulatum.  But  to  give 
a  full  list  of  basket  plants  would  make  quite  a  catalogiie  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  to  ensure  success  a  tolerably  rich  friable  compost,  and 
above  all  copious  supplies  of  tepid  water  after  the  plants  get  well 
rooted,  are  required.  Stopping,  training,  and  pegging  down  the  main 
shoots  over  the  base  of  the  basket,  also  need  attention  in  order  to 
get  all  parts  evenly  covered  ;  after  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
gi'ow  naturally  durng  the  season. — Jajies  Gkoom,  Linton. 
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LAYERING     STRAWBEERIES. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  always  had  a  large  number  of  Straw- 
berry runners  put  into  small  pots  by  the  end  of  June,  but  July 
will  be  well  advanced  before  many  of  them  are  ready  for  this  opera- 
tion, as  Strawberry  runners,  like  most  other  things,  are  some  weeks 
later  than  usual  this  season.  However,  they  promise  to  be  good 
when  they  are  ready,  and  by  a  little  extra  care  in  layering,  and  good 
treatment  afterwards,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  make  as  fine  plants 
liiy  autunm  as  in  former  years.  Many  only  layer  such  Strawberry 
plants  as  are  wanted  for  pot  culture,  but  we  layer  into  pots  every 
])lant  which  is  required  for  planting  in  the  open  quaiters  during 
August  and  September  ;  and,  although  it  is  a  little  more  labour  at 
first  than  only  lifting  them  from  where  they  have  rooted  and  planting 
them  again,  it  is  a  plan  which  secures  much  finer  plants,  which  get 
established  early  in  autumn,  withstand  the  winter  well,  and  produce 
fruit  tlie  following  season.  On  this  account  I  would  advise  all  who 
I)urpo3e  making  a  new  plantation  of  Strawberries  later  on  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  preparing  the  plants  for  it  by  layering  them 
into  pots  ;  2-in.  or  3-in.  pots  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  They 
need  not  be  new  pots,  but  should  be  clean  inside.  A  piece  of  charcoal, 
crock,  or  something  of  the  kind  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  pot,  wliich  may  then  be  filled  up  rather  firmly  with  the  soil. 
The  latter  should  consist  of  fine  loam  and  leaf-soil.  Mushroom  manure, 
or  any  olil  manure,  in  about  equal  parts. 

When  the  runners  have  not  rooted  much  the  whole  of  the  pots 
may  be  filled  in  the  shed  before  taking  tliem  out  to  the  plants,  and 
each  plant  must  bo  lifted  and  placed  with  its  roots  resting  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot.  A  small  wooden  forked  peg  should  then  be 
taken  and  pressed  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  catch  the  tendril  which  con- 
nects the  young  plant  with  the  old  one.  This  holds  the  young  plant 
firmly  on  the  jiot  until  it  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  tlie  soil.  But  a 
different  plan  from  this  may  be  taken  when  the  runners  have  rooted 
into  the  soil  around  the  old  plant.  Instead  of  filling  tlie  pots  at 
first,  leave  them  empty  ;  take  them  and  the  soil  to  tlie  plants,  and 
as  each  young  plant  is  lifted  by  the  roots,  pot  it  in  the  ordinary  way 
into  the  small  pots  without  breaking  its  connection  with  the  old 
plant.  In  this  case  pegs  are  not  wanted,  as  the  roots  in  the  soil 
hold  the  plant  firm  enough.  In  both  ways  the  plants  should  have  a 
gentle  watering  thi'ough  a  fine  rose  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  over. 
In  dry  weather,  when  they  cannot  be  watered  as  often  as  is  required, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  in. 
or  .3  in.,  as  they  do  not  become  so  quickly  dry  in  this  way  ;  and  if 
they  do  get  over  dry  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  through  it.  A\'here 
they  can  be  frequently  watered,  however,  they  need  not  be  plunged, 
but  only  placed  level  on  the  gi-ound.  The  time  for  severance  fi-om 
the  parent  plant  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  quantity  of  roots  the 
young  plants  possess  when  layered.  As  a  rule,  all  of  tliem  are 
ready  at  from  two  to  three  weeks.  If  layered  now,  well-rooted 
plants  might  be  secured  by  the  first  week  in  August,  and  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  small  pots  for  a  few  days  when  taken  from 
the  old  plants,  they  may  either  be  planted  into  the  open  quarters  or 
potted  into  larger  pots  to  fruit  the  following  spring  under  glass.  We 
generally  layer  many  hundreds  for  both  purposes  annually  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Cambf.i.\n. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRUIT  GARDEN. 

Large  Stra'wberries. — I  Iiave  just  raised  a  Strawberry  of  tlie 
new  President  Lincoln  variety  whieli  measured  lljt  in.  in  circum- 
ference, l)eing,  I  believe,  tbe  largest  of  wliieh  we  liave  any  record  in 
tliis  country  ;  has  this  been  equalled  in  England  ? — H.  Hknuricks, 
Kiihjston,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

New  Apple.  —  In  the  fine  collection  of  winter  specimens 
exhiljited  by  EUwanger  &  I5arry  at  the  recent  horticultur.al  meeting 
at  Rochester  was  tiie  l>eautiful  Aucuba-leaved  Reinette.  It  is 
medium  in  size,  nearly  round,  striped  and  shaded  with  light  red,  and 
has  a  yellowish-white  flesh,  fine  grained,  with  a  mild,  sub-acid,  and 
very  good  flavour. 

A  superior  Cherry,  comparatively  little  known,  called  the 
Ebenter  C'herr}',  is,  according  to  the  Journal  of  I/ortirultitrf\  cn\t\- 
vated  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  notiibly  at  Lindau, 
Tettnang,  &c.  It  is  distingiiished  for  its  Arm  flesh,  large  size,  ami 
small  stone,  and  is  further  noted  for  its  superior  travelling  cpualities. 
Being  a  late  bloomer,  a  plentiful  crop  is  inv.ariably  oVjtaincd,  iind  as 
it  rijiens  after  all  other  table  cherries  are  over,  it  is  esteemed  quite 
an  acquisition. 

Blighted  Keswick  Codlin  Apples. — We  have  several 
trees  of  this  free-bearing  early  Apple  crowded  M'ith  small  dead 
brandies  tluxt  look  as  if  paralysed  or  struck  by  liglitning.  I  have 
noticed  the  same  occurrence  on  many  previous  occasions,  and  more 
so  in  the  case  of  this  particular  variety  of  Apple  than  in  that  of  any 
other.  Can  any  one  explain  why  this  variety  should  be  so  much 
affected  ?  The  bliglit  generally  shows  itself  just  after  the  fruit  is 
set ;  nevertheless,  tlie  liealthy  part  of  the  tree  generally  grows  away 
freely  and  perfects  a  gooil  crop  of  fruit  even  in  the  most  adverse 
seasons  when  other  kinds  are  scarce. — J.  G. 

Late  Forced  Strawberries. — In  a  season  like  the  present 
when  Strawberries,  like  all  other  garden  produce,  are  late  in  ripening, 
it  requires  an  extra  supply  under  glass  to  meet  the  demand  that  would 
in  ordinary  seasons  be  met  by  produce  from  open-air  beds.  We  have 
at  present  (June  20)  a  flne  croj)  ripe  in  cold  pits  on  plants  that 
were  fruited  in  jjots  last  3'ear  and  planted  out,  as  is  ordinarily  done 
after  tlie  forcing  season  is  over.  These  may  be  relifted  any  time 
during  spring,  as  the  ball  consisting  of  old  roots  and  earth  th.at  will 
adhere  to  them  will  ensure  their  safety  at  any  time.  Even  if  in  full 
bloom  and  if  placed  in  jjits  as  bedding  plants  or  early  Potatoes  are 
cleared  out,  well  watered,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  they  will, 
produce  an  excellent  late  crop.  Thej'  are  not  perliaps  valuable  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  wl\en  fruit  for  dessert  has  to  be  re- 
gidarly  supjilied  tlicy  will  be  found  to  be  most  useful. — J.  Groom. 

Selections  of  Hardy  Fruits.— The  ijresent  season  seems 
likely  to  again  remind  us  of  the  necessity  of  selection  as  regards 
open-air  fruits  ;  for,  while  tlie  fruit  crop  this  year  is  now  generally 
put  down  as  a  partial  failure,  certain  sorts  are  still  bearing  fair 
crops.  For  instance,  among  Pears  we  have  fine  crops  on  standard 
trees  of  Aslidown  Park,  Lammas,  Swan's  Egg,  and  a  few  other  kinds. 
Amongst^ Apples,  Keswick  Codlin,  Stones  Apple,  Graham's  Russet, 
Golden  Knob,  and  King  of  Pippins  are  producing  good  crops  ;  ami 
amongst  Plums,  the  same  may  be  said  of  The  Dolphin,  a  sort  largely 
grown  now  for  market.  This  variety  seems  to  have  Ijraved  tiie 
season  the  best  of  all.  I  might  multiply  instances  indefinite,  but 
only  give  the  foregoing  in  order  to  induce  those  who  are  contem- 
plating planting  to  select  from  those  sorts  that  appear  able  to  with- 
stand our  very  trying  seasons  and  yet  produce  fruit  to  rep.ay  the  cul- 
tivator.— .J.  Groom,  lintoii,  near  Maidg/one. 

Summer  Pruning  Peach  Trees.— This  is  the  best  time 
for  the  ijrincipal  jiruuing  of  Peach  trees  on  open  walls  ;  in  fact,  if 
done  now  with  judgment  little  winter  pruning  will  be  necessary 
beyond  taking  out  any  dead  or  worn-out  branches.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits,  although  imp.-itient  of  the 
knife  in  winter,  may  be  freely  cut  in  witli  advantage  during  active 
growth.  For  this  reason  I  cut  out  but  little  at  the  winter  or  spring 
pruning,  either  under  glass  or  on  open  walls  ;  but,  taking  tlie  trees 
in  rotati(jn  as  tlieir  crops  get  to  a  safe  stage  for  final  thinning,  I  cut 
out  all  useless  or  barren  ^^■ood  and  only  retain  that  on  which  there  is 
fruit,  or  such  as  is  needed  for  producing  bearing  wood  for  another 
j-ear.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  when  in  good  health  require  to  be 
disbudded,  and  thinned  with  a  rather  severe  hand,  as  umler  favour- 
able circumstances  they  make  a  surprising  amount  of  growtli  in  one 
season.  Under  glass  there  is  not  much  fear  about  getting  the  wood 
well  ripened,  but  on  open  walls  undue  luxuriance  must  be  repressed, 
(iross,  watery  shoots  should  be  cut  out  and  those  of  medium  strengtii 
laid  in,  far  enough  apart  for  all  the  foliage  to  get  free  exi)0sure  to 
light  ami  air,  as  on  its  perfect  mataration  and  streugtli  of  flower- 
buds  dciieuils  next  year's  crop.  A  good  heavy  cnq)  is  the  best  and 
most  natural  way  of  diminishing  superabund.ant  vigour,  and  the  most 
likely  way  of  attaining  that  is  to  thin  out  the  young  wood  well  at 


this  season,  so  that  what  is  retained  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
what  sunshine  we  may  get  to  ripen  it  in  good  time. — Ja.me.s  Guoo.m, 
Lhtloii. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Curatorship  at  Kew.— We  hear  rumours  as  to  changes 
in  tlie  curatorsiiip  at  Kew.  It  is  said  that  the  situation  has  been 
offered  to  tlie  superintendent  of  a  well-known  private  garden  in 
Scotland.  The  man  in  question  is  a  most  able  gardener,  Ijut  we 
doulit  generally  the  sjstem  of  appointing  a  jirivatc  gardener,  no 
matter  how  able,  to  the  curatorship  of  a  botanic  garden,  involving, 
as  it  alwiiys  does,  a  wholly  different  set  of  conditions.  Even  the 
smallest  botanic  garden  is  so  different  in  its  contents  from  anything 
in  jirivate  places  that  it  would  be  little  else  than  madness  to  phaee  it 
in  the  charge  of  a  person  trained  in  ordinary  private  gardens.  How 
much  more  so  then  must  it  be  to  place  such  a  large  and  varied  col- 
lection as  that  at  Kew  under  the  general  direction  of  a  person  not 
having  a  life-training  such  as  the  curator  of  a  botanic  garden  should 
possess.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  good  cultivator  in  a  private  garden 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  he  would  be  so  in  a  botanic  garden.  The 
tilings  grown  in  each  are  wholly  different.  Mr.  Sniitli,  with  his 
long  training  at  Kew,  is,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
very  fitting  man  in  all  ways  for  the  position,  and  therefore  we  hope 
the  rumours  to  which  allusion  is  made  are  without  foundation. 

New  Sarracenia. — An  interesting  Sarracenia,  raise:l  in  Messrs. 
Veitcli  &  Son's  nursery,  was  exhiliited  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday  last,  under  the  name  of  S.  formosa.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  S.  psittacina  and  .S.  variolaris,  and  exhibits  in  a  re- 
markable way  the  intermediate  character  of  both  piarents.  It  is 
considerably  tallerin  growth th.anS.  psittacina,  withits  parrot's-head- 
like  pitcher  and  lid  of  a  pale  green  tint  beautifullj'  reticulated  with 
crimson  veins.  It  is,  moreover,  robust  in  habit,  and  iu  this  respect 
is  similar  to  S.  variolaris. 

Yello'W  Lobelia  (L.  lutea). — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill,  flowering  specimens  of  this  inte- 
resting species.  It  has  much  the  same  habit  as  that  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  L.  Erinus  ;  its  branches,  which  are  slender  and  trailing, 
are  liut  sparsely  furnislied  with  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  are 
produced  bright  golden-yellow  blossoms  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  ordinary  bedding  Lobelia.  It  is  apparently  very  free  liith  in 
gi'owth  and  flower,  and  110  doubt  when  it  becomes  better  known  and 
gi'own  under  different  conditions  it  will  prove  very  useful  for  bedding 
and  other  decorative  purposes,  as  dwarf-flowering  jilants  of  this 
class  are  not  plentiful.  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  has  also  submitted 
to  us  a  buncli  of  flowers  of  this  Loljolia  which  fully  bear  out  the 
preeeding  remarks,  the  yellow  hue  of  the  blossoms  being  even 
brigliter  tlian  in  Messrs.  Laing's  specimens,  and  the  flowers  produced 
in  greater  profusion.  Mr.  Cannell  informs  us  that  he  has  planted  it 
out  in  order  to  test  its  value  as  a  liedding  plant. 

Perennial  Larkspurs. — Perhaps  tlie  handsomest  batch  of 
flowers  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  either  indoors  or  in  the  open 
garden,  is  one  of  Delphiniums  in  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens's  garden  at 
Byfleet.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  tlie  blues  and  purples  in  these 
flowers  is  quite  beyond  the  art  of  the  colour-printer.  The  beauty  of 
Gentians  is  often  talked  of,  but  the  fact  is  these  Delphiniums  surpass 
them  in  depth  of  colour  and  wonderful  iridescence.  If  they  were 
difficult  to  grow  wc  should  perliaps  liearmore  about  them  ;  but  they 
m.ay  be  enjoyed  by  anybody  witli  a  bit  of  ground,  and  without  tlieaid 
of  any  glass  whatever.  The  wet  season,  instead  of  harming  them  in  any 
way,  has  simply  .added  strength  .and  be.auty  to  the  flowering  shoots, 
which  it  generally  does  in  the  case  of  li.ardy  plants.  We  hope  at 
another  time  to  give  a  list  of  the  best  kinils  in  Mr.  Stevens's 
collection. 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana. — We  received  this  from 
two  sources  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  First  from  .Sir 
Philip  Egerton,  who  had  it  from  a  Continental  nursery  under  the 
name  of  Pancratium  fragrans,  and  wlio  noticed  that  it  was  (juite 
ditfcrent  from  the  plant  properly  so  called,  which  is  a  variety  of 
Hymenocallis  speeiosa  ;  and  aftcrw.ards  from  Mr.  Woodbridge,  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion  House,  who  has 
grown  it  for  some  time  tliere.  We  have  not  been  able,  so  far,  to 
trace  out  further  its  history,  or  to  ascertain  its  native  country.  Its 
nearest  ally  is  evidently  the  Mexican  Choretis  glauca  of  Herbert, 
and  the  two  together  form  a  group  midway  between  Ismene  and  the 
typical  species  of  Hymenocallis,  such  as  speeiosa  and  carib;ea,  iu 
which  the  corona  is  mueh  smaller,  and  the  free  portimi  of  the  fila- 
ments proportionately  Larger.  The  flower  is  juire  white  and  sweet- 
scenteii.  and  it  cert.ainly  is  one  of  tlie  mo^t  valuable  of  .ill  the 
Pancratie;e  for  decorative  purposes.  It  flowers  in  February  and 
March. — Botanical  Maijazim 
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A  Field  of  Amaryllis. — Mr.  Guiheneuf  informs  us  tliiit  in 
the  grouniU  of  il.  Andr^  Leroy  at  Angers  there  are  at  present  two 
acres  of  Amaryllis  in  flower,  mostly  varieties  of  A.  vittata. 

Grass  Seeds.— The  Royal  Agi-ioultural  Society  has  awarded 
Jlessrs.  Carter  &  Co.  a  silver  medal  for  the  successful  manner  in 
wliich  they  have  practically  illustrated  their  system  of  laying  down 
lawns  and  lands  to  permanent  pasture. 

Foxg'loves. — We  have  received  from  JNIessrs.  Caudwell,  of 
Wantage,  some  beautiful  varieties  of  Foxglove  varying  from  pure 
white  to  tlie  deepest  purple  and  prettily  spotted  inside.  They  are 
amongst  tlie  finest  w-e  have  seen. 

Burnham  Beeches. — These  celebrated  trees  (says  the  Court 
Circular)  are  no%v  absolutely  secured,  tlie  Corporation  of  Loudon 
hiving  wntli  great  public  spirit  puixdiased  both  the  trees  and  a 
quantity  of  the  surrounding  land  for  the  sum  of  £12,000. 

Cow  Parsnips  in  Euston  Square. — These  gigantic  umbel- 
liferous plants  now  form  a  fine  feature  in  this  town  Square.  They 
are  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  aud  are  bearing  liuge  heads  of  flowers 
rising  from  tufts  of  very  large  leaves.  Such  plants  are  well  suited 
for  qniet  nooks  in  town  gardens,  as  they  take  care  of  themselves  and 
spring  up  .annually  in  abundance  from  self-sown  seeds. 

Prize  for  Seedling  Roses. — We  are  requested  to  state  that 
the  prize  oli'ered  at  the  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey  for  three  trusses  of  any  new  seeilling 
Rose  not  in  commerce,  and  for  which  there  were  no  entries,  may  be 
competed  for  at  the  Society's  provincial  show  at  Manchester,  on  the 
19th  iust. 

The  Crops  in  Angers. — These  are  suffering  just  as  much  as 
bare  both  in  the  garden  and  farm  ;  so  Mr.  Guiheneuf,  who  has  just 
came  from  Anjou,  informs  us.  This  is  noteworthy  in  a  climate 
where  the  Camellia  is  a  common  shrub,  and  where  the  Magnolia 
forms  an  evergreen  boulevard.  There  is  very  little  fruit  this  year  ; 
of  Peaches  there  are  none.  The  Peach  in  that  region  is  grown 
against  w.alls,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  a  standard  tree. 

The  Australian  Grass  Trees  (Kiugia  australis,  and  Xau" 
tliorrha-a  hastilis)  are  gi'owing  vigorously  in  one  of  the  greenhouses 
in  the  College  garden,  Dublin.  The  latter  has  recently  flowered. 
They  are  as  yet  low-stemmed,  but  being  now  established  are  sure  to 
do  well.  Their  habit  is  unique — a  graceful  drooping  head  of  glaucous 
Setlge-like  leaves,  produced  from  the  apex  of  a  Tree  Fern-like  stem. 
Tlie  inflorescence  of  Xanthorrha;a  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Bullrush  in 
general  appearance. 

Begonia  Reine  Blanche. — This  is  without  doubt  the  purest 
white-flowered  Begonia  whicli  we  have  in  cultivation.  It  is  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit,  and  has  deep  green  foliage  and  erect  flower- 
stems  about  1  ft.  high,  each  bearing  several  blossoms  of  moderate 
size  aud  of  good  form.  We  saw  it  in  quantity  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
niirseiy  of  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  by  whom  it  was  raised.  We  also 
noticed  a  double  white-flowered  variety  which  will  lie  a  decided 
acquisition,  as  so  far  as  we  know  no  white-flowered  double  kind  has 
before  been  raised. 

Lilium  Krameri. — One  of  the  finest  examples  we  have  yet 
seen  of  this  charming  Lily  is  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wey- 
bridge.  It  is  in  a  pot  and  is  bearing  eighteen  flowers,  sixteen  <^ 
which  are  now  fully  expanded,  and  three  of  the  stems  have  tb'^^ 
flowei-s  on  each.  The  tallest  of  the  stems  measures  4  ft.  fro"  '■''^ 
rim  of  the  pot.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  many  sh"^^^  <>' 
colour  which  the  blossoms  of  this  plant  assume,  some  b  ''^g  "'  * 
much  deeper  shade  than  others. 

Paeonies  at  Tooting.— These  gorgeous  hardy  jvrennials  are 
now  >ery  gay  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  seed  grouu'^  ^t  Tooting, 
and  also  in  those  of  Mr.  Parker.  Than  these  few  h'''ly  flowers  are 
more  desir.able,  as  the  blossoms  form  large,  couip~*  rosettes  often 
over  6  in.  across,  aud  have  a  wide  variation  "  colour  from  the 
purest  white  to  the  deepest  crimson  ;  the  delic-'"^  perfume  emitted 
by  them,  too,  is  another  recommendation  ;  in  -lanykinds  it  resembles 
that  of  Tea-scented  varieties  of  Roses.  T'-'^^  showy  flowering  bor- 
der plants  are  certainly  deserving  of  m  •''^  extended  culture  than 
they  get,  especially  the  newer  kinds,  a'-^"S^'  which  are  some  pos- 
sessing great  beauty. 

TuUpa  Schrenki.— This  is  a-''^**'^  ^"y  of  *!><=  old  well-known 
Tulipa  Gesneriana  of  Linna?U3,  f-""  which  so  many  of  our  garden 
forms  have  originated.  It  diflV"  'ro'"  Gesneriana  mainly  in  the 
form  of  the  flower,  which  is  mo-f"'  nel-shaped,  with  more  sjireading 
segments.  In  colour,  likeGef^"'"'^'  itgoes  througlia  wide  range  of 
variation.  Our  wihl  specini-'^'  gathered  by  Schrenk,  liave  flowers  of 
a  uniform  pale  yellow.  T*  ^^^  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was 
made,  which  was  sent  tc'^®?*'  '-"y  ^'-  ^'■^g^^'  t'ley  were  considerably 
larger  and  bright  crim^"  ""''"^  ^  yellow  throat.  It  flowers  with  us 
at  the  beginning  of  A"'''-     I*  ^^^  been  gathered   in  Turkestan  by 


Lehmann  and  others,  and  in  the  Soongarian  desert  by  Schrenk. 
Since  the  publication  of  my  monograph  of  the  genus  in  1874,  the 
Russian  explorers,  principally  Dr.  Albert  Regel,  have  found  eight 
new  Tulips  in  Central  Asia — Kaufmanniana,  Kolpakowskiaua,  tri- 
pliylla,  tetraphylla,  Kesselringi,  Korolkowi,  Alberti,  and  turkcs- 
tauica. — Botanical  Maijazine. 
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EOSE    SHOAV. 


The  annual  display  of  Roses  held  here  on  Saturday  last  was  in  every 
respect  superior  to  tliat  which  took  place  the  previous  week  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and,  considering  the  unfavourable  weather  which  we 
have  experienced  during  the  few  intervening  days,  the  change  in 
the  blooms  was  remarkable.  The  classes  were  on  the  whole  well 
filled,  and  though  we  learn  that  many  intending  exhibitors  withdrew, 
the  show  was  altogether  a  fairly  representative  one,  both  as  regards 
nurserymen  and  amateurs. 

The  class  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties  from  nurserymer  was 
represented  by  five  exhibitors.     The  best  collection  came  from  Messrs. 
Keynes   &   Co.,    Salisbury,    and   comprised   fine   blooms  of  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Jolm  Hopper,   Senateur  Vaisse,   Beauty  of  Waltbam,  .John 
Stuart  Jlill,  Captain  Christy,   Mdlle.   Eugisne  Verdier,    Dr.  Audry, 
La  France,    Maurice  Beriiardin,    La  Rosifere,   Cheshun*  Hybrid,  and 
others  of  sterling  merit ;  the  other  contained  several  excellent  exam- 
ples of  the  leading  varieties.     For  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses 
of  each,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.   were  again  firs* ;  the  best  of  these 
were  Etienne   Levet,   Boule  de  Neige,   Marsuerite  Brassac,   Marie 
Baumami,  Alfred  Colomb,  A'ictor  Verdier,  a-'d  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
The  next  in  order  of  merit  were  Messrs.  -"aul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  who 
had  excellent  Ijlooms  of  Abel  Grand,   Tl-inee  Camille  de  Rohan,  Dr. 
Andry,  La  Rosiere,  Henry  Ledecha'--<i   and  others,   including  their 
new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Duke  of  ^feck.     There  were  four  other  com- 
petitors in  this  class.     Mr.  B.  <-'ant,   Colchester,   showed   the   best 
collection  in  the  class  for  twei-ty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals  only;  these 
were  an  excellent  lot,  and  a-uongst  the  most  conspicuous  were  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Liwharmo,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Prince  Camille  de  l-'ohan,  John  Hopper,  Mdlle.  Therfese  Levet, 
and  the  old  G(5ueral  .Taciueminot.     There  were  seven  other  collec- 
tions showu  in  tliis  cbss.     The  class  for  twenty-four  single   blooms 
was  numerously  revresented,   there  being  ten  exhibitors,  aud   the 
highest  award  was'ilso  gained  by  Mr.  B.  Cant,  w)io  showed  a  meri- 
torious collection,  tl'c  next  best  stand  was  shown  by  Mr.  Corp,  Oxford. 
ilr.  G.  Prince,  Jxford,   scut  the  finest  dozen  of  Noisette  and  Tea 
Roses,  amongst  wjiicli  the  best  blooms  were  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Allja- 
rosea,   Madai"e  Kuster,   Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Rubens,   Comtesse  de 
Nadaillao  '"""'l  •^'atlieriiie  Mermet.     The  amateurs'  classes  were  on 
the  w'-'^le  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  nurserymen's,   especially  the 
adr-'rable  forty-eight  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Devon, 
pynsisting  of  splendid  examples  of  Victor  Verdier,   Etienne  Levet, 
Duke  of  Conuaught,  Marie  Baumann,  Charles  Lefebvre.  Dr.  Andry, 
Duke    of    Wellington,    La  France,   Captain   Christy,    Marquise   de 
Castcllane,  John  Hopper,   and  others.     Mr.  T.  Jowitt  was  next  in 
order  of  merit,  and   the  collection  showu  by  him  comprised  many 
fine    blooms.       For  thirty-six   single    blooms  Mr.    Baker  was   also 
first,  and  though  the  flowers  were  good,  they  were  not  equal  to  those 
in  the  preceding  class.     The  same  exhibitor  also  took  first  honours 
for  twenty-four  single  blooms,  in  whicli  class  there  were  four  other 
competitors.     The  next  two  classes  of  twenty-four  and  twelve  blooms 
respectively,  were  for  exhibitors  who  had  not  competed  in  the  pre- 
vious classes.     Tiie  best  of  these  came  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley, 
Rainham,   Essex,   who  showed  a  faiiiy  representative  collection  in 
good  condition;     The  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  varieties  were  shown 
better  by  the  amateurs  than  the  nurserymen  ;  tlie  first  prize  was 
won   by  Mr.  T.  Jowitt,  who  hail  fine  examples  of  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Rubens,   Madame  Bravy,   Cheshunt  Hybrid,   Devoniensis,  Homere, 
Niphetos,   Cloth   of  Gold,   Moiret,   and  Marie  Van  Houtte.     There 
were  eight  other  competitors  in  this  class. 

The  open  classes  were  rather  scantily  represented.  The  best  dozen 
Roses  of  1877,  1878,  and  1879  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sand- 
ford,  &  Co.,  who  had  Egeria,  Madame  Albani,  Mons.  G.  Fournier, 
Princesse  Charlotte  de  Tremouille,  Madame  Louis  Peruet,  Penelope 
Mayo,  Catherine  Bell,  Madame  Galiriel  Luizet,  Madame  SojiliieFri- 
pot.  Marquise  Adele  de  JInriuais,  Souvenir  d'Auguste  Riviere,  and 
Madame  Marie  Verdier.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  were  the  other  ex- 
hibitors ;  they  sent  Mdlle.  Marie  Castel,  Souvenir  de  Louis  A'an 
Houtte,  John  Fraser,  Souvenir  d'Auguste  Riviere,  Innocent  Pirola, 
Fraufois  Joseph  PHster,  Princesse  Charlotte  ds  Tremouille,  Dr.' 
Kreel,  La  Saumonnue,  Ingerieur  Module,   Parthelemy  Jcubert.'    For 
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six  blooms  of  any  Rose  of  1877,  1878,  or  1879,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshuut,  were  first  with  fine  flowers  of  Emily  Laxton  ;  Messrs.  Cur- 
tis, SanJford,  &  Co.,  the  other  e.xliiljitors,  showeil  Maljel  Morrison. 
For  eighteen  blooms  of  English-raised  Roses  in  commcree,  fine  ex- 
amples of  .John  Hopper,  Chesliunt  Hybrid,  Peach  Blossom,  Black 
Prince,  Mrs.  Baker,  Magna  Charta,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Oxonian,  Annie  Laxton,  Princess  Beatrice,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Emily  Laxton,  Miss  H.assard,  Prince  Artliur, 
Charles  Darwin,  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were  shown  from  the 
Cheshunt  Nurseries.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Saudford,  &  Co.,  were  tlieonly 
exhibitors  of  blooms  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Mr.  J.  Davis,  of 
Marc5chal  Nicl.  The  delicate-tinted  La  France  was  shown  finely  liy 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  and  the  finest 
blooms  of  Marie  Baumann  were  sent  by  ilr.  Curtis,  Cambridge. 

Miscellaneous  Class. — The  exhibits  in  this  class  wei-e  by  no 
means  numerous,  the  principal  being  an  interesting  collection  from 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  consisting  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Fenis, 
&c.  ;  also  fine  plants  of  Nepenthes,  and  a  group  of  insectivorous 
plants  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
Caricature  Plant  (Graptophyllum  Nortoni),  with  its  prettily  varie- 
gated leaves  and  fanciful  delineations  of  faces  in  profile.  Mr.  Boiler 
showed  his  usual  collection  of  Cacti,  Agaves,  &c.,  both  in  large  and 
miniature  siJecimens.  From  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  came  some  ex- 
cellent cut  blooms  of  named  varieties  of  Pyrethrum,  of  which 
Mons.  Barrall,  a  deep  magenta-coloured  kind,  was  particulary  note- 
worthy. Cut  blooms  of  Pieony  were  also  contributed  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  also  a  set  of  Pansies  and  seedling  Picotees  and  Pinks. 
Captain  Ho'rford  Thompson,  of  Exeter,  contributed  cut  blooms  of 
Pansieg  in  nun.erous  and  rich  variety,  which  were,  with  the  other 
additional  exhiln'.s,  higlily  commended. 

Lists  of  awards  :*  this  and  the  following  shows  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  coluunis. 


KOYAL  HOUTICULTURiVL  SOCIETY'S  EOSE  SHO^V. 

JULr   8. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Pelargonium  Society's  exhibition  with  this 
Rose  show  and  the  ordinary  fortnighily  meeting,  together  with  the 
exhibits  for  special  prizes,  made  altogethtr  an  extensive  and  attractive 
exhibition.  The  spacious  tent,  and  the  nirrow  one  too,  were  called 
into  requisition,  though  so  much  room  was  scarcely  needed,  and  tlie 
lai-ge  amount  of  unoccupied  space  liad  to  be  filled  with  plants  from 
Chiswick.  Tlie  special  display  of  cut  Roses  fro^  the  Waltliam  Cross 
Nurseries,  though  good,  showed  unmistakably  tl«>  effects  of  the  un- 
favourable weather  which  we  have  lately  experientxl. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — 
Begonia   Constance   Veitch   (Veitch)  — A  f_x\e  hybrid  of 

compact  habit,  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  deep  crinisui  blossoms, 

about  9  in.  high. 
Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Teck  (Veitch). — A  beat.f,jf„i 

greenhouse  variety  belonging  to  the  .Javanese  group,  with  comp<..t 

trusses  of  sulphur-yellow  blossoms,  suffused  with  a  bluish  tint. 

Begonia  Heine  Blanche  (Laing). — This  is  without  doubt 
the  fiiiest  wliito-Howered  variety  yet  exhibited,  and  one  which  well 
deserves  the  distinction  accorded  to  it.  It  is  dw.arf  in  habit,  has 
good  foliiige,  and  its  free-flowering  blossoms  are  of  the  purest 
white. 

Begonia  Edward  Morren  (Cannell). — One  of  the  finest  of 
the  douhle-fiowerod  kinds,  with  large  rosette-like  flowers  of  good 
form  and  of  a  pleasing  deep  cerise  tint. 

Coleus  Maude  (King). — A  variety  with  elegantly  mottled 
foliage  and  apparently  a  free  grower. 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  Henry  Cox  (Hayes). 

Pelargonium  Volonte  National  (Perkins). — A  useful  free- 
flowering  variety,  tlie  flowers  of  which  have  crisped  margins. 

Roses. — Tlie  Roses  shown  in  the  competitive  classes  were 
somewliat  numerous  and  better  in  quality  tlum  we  anticipated, 
tliough  not  so  fine  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  weather  been 
more  favouralile.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  the  blooms  from 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandf(n-d,  &  Co.,  Torquay,  ranked  highest  in  tlie 
majority  of  cases.  In  their  stand  of  forty-eiglit  varieties,  the  most 
noticeable  were  La  France,  Xavicr  Olibo,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Al)cl 
Carriere,  Baroness  Rothschild,  M.agna  Charta,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Lielia,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Franc^ois  Miclielon.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Sons,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  fine  collection  for  the  second  prize,  the 
best  of  which  were  (llory  of  Cheshunt,  Duke  of  Teck,  Elie  Morel, 
Victor  Verdier,  Due  deRohau,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  .John  Hopper. 
The  best  twenty-four  varieties,   three  trusses  of    e.acli,   came  also 


from  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  &  Co.,  and  contained  fine  blooms  of 
Franfois  Miclielon,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  Xavier  Olibo.  Tlie  next  best  group  came 
from  the  Cliesliunt  Nurseries,  amongst  whicli  the  beautiful  Duke  of 
Teck,  Etienne  Levct,  Dupuy  .Jamain,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Sultan 
of  Zanziliar  were  most  conspicuous.  The  best  twenty-four  single 
blooms  were  furnished  by  Slessrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  who  had 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Princess  Beatrice,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Francois 
Miclielon  amongst  others  in  fine  condition.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.  were  again  first,  tlius  showing  plainly  what  an 
advantage  tlie  growers  in  tlie  sunny  south  have  over  their  more 
nortliern  friends  ;  and  this  was  further  exemplified  liy  the  excellent 
exhiliits  of  the  well-known  Rosarian,  .Mr.  R.  .J.  Baker,  E.xeter,  who 
maintained  a  prominent  position  in  the  amateurs'  classes.  The 
twenty-four  single  blooms  shown  by  this  exhibitor  were  superb  and 
very  evenly  matched.  They  comprised  Marie  Baumann,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  JIargueritc  de  St.  Amaml,  .Sultan  of  Zanziliar,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lcsseps,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Marguerite  Bras- 
sac,  Dr.  Andry,  Mrs.  Baker,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan.  The  finest  dozen  varieties  of  three  blooms  each  were 
also  shown  by  this  exhibitor,  and  were  all  in  excellent  comlition. 
Mr.  G.  Hawtrey  showed  the  best  dozen  single  blooms,  and  had  fine 
flowers  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Niphetos,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Duo  de  Chartres,  Marquise  de  Mortemart,  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand. 
The  same  exhibitor  showed  the  best  <lozen  of  Tea  and  Noisette 
varieties,  amongst  which  Niphetos,  Catherine  ilermet,  Marie  Ducher, 
Madame  WiUermoz,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
were  particularly  fine.  The  next  best  dozen  contained  good 
blooms  of  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Rubens,  and 
iladame  Br.avy.  There  were  twelve  stands  shown  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  highest  award  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Baker  with  admirable  examples  of  Marie  Baumann.  Mr.  B.  Cant 
was  next  witli  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  La  France 
were  also  shown  in  this  class.  The  corresponding  class  for  Tea  or 
Noisette  varieties  was  represented  by  six  entries  ;  the  best  came  from 
Mr.  Hawtrey,  who  had  excellent  bloomsof  Niphetos.  The  six  best  new 
Roses  of  1877  and  1878  came  from  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford,  &  Co., 
who  had  Egeria,  Bartlielemy  Joubert,  Penelope  Mayo,  Princess  Char- 
lotte de  Tremouille,  Madame  (Jabriel  Luizet.  Messrs.  Paul  &  .Sons, 
Cheshunt,  showed  Robert  Marnock,  Princess  Charlotte  de  Tremouille, 
Souvenir  d'Adolphe  Thiers,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Souvenir  d'Auguste 
Rivii^re.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  who  were  third,  had  ,Iohn  Eraser, 
Oxonian,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Souvenir  d'.\nguste  Riviere,  and 
Boieldieu.  For  the  prizes  ofl'ered  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.  for 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  there  were  but  two  competitors,  and  neither 
collection  contained  plants  of  remarkable  merit.  The  best  plants  i  i  the 
first  prize  group  were  Acme  and  Professor  Burvenich,  two  free-flower- 
ing varieties  of  fine  drooping  habit. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — The  principal  group  under  this  head 
came  from  Mr.  B.  .S.  Williams,  who  liad  an  interesting  collection  of 
fiue-f'oliaged  plants  and  flowering  plants  of  Orchids,  amongst  whicli 
were  Van<la  Batemanui,  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  and  Dendrobium  super- 
biens.  It  also  contained  an  excellent  gi'oup  of  the  so-called  insec- 
tivorous plants  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Wills  arranged  a  collection 
opposite  the  preceding,  consisting  of  the  fine  hybrid  Dracen.as  for 
^hich  his  nursery  is  so  famous,  intermingled  with  Palms,  Crotons, 
^^"is,  Sc,  and  (;ioxinias,  amongst  which  one  called  Mrs.  Caustou 
was  ^q^rticularly  noticeable,  as  the  flowers  were  unusually  large  and 
of  tiue<'r)rm  and  colour.  Well-grown  specimens  of  the  curious  and 
rare  Dari,,gtouia  californica  also  formed  an  important  feature  in  this 
group.  M,sg,.g  John  Laing  &  Co.  sent  an  excellent  gi'oup,  in  which 
some  tine  ex,„^p]eg  gf  Jjegonias  were  much  admired,  as  they  show 
to  such  ad  van  ^ge  ^v|ien  arranged  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants.  \  collection  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  New 
Holland  plants  w.^  shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  and  a  eor- 
responduig  group  I-  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  FuUiam.  From  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.  came  &,  interesting  grou])  of  succulent  plants  inter- 
mixed with  hne-fobagq  plants,  and  a  similar  collection  was  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  Boiler.  In  ;j,lition  to  the  plants  certificated  as  meri- 
torious above,  Messrs.  \  ei,.|,  ^  v^ons  scut  a  new  Cattleya  under  tlie 
name  of  Philbnckiana,  whic  jg  ^  hvl)rid  between  C.  Adandia?  and 
C.  elegans,  and  is  quite  lnte^^j_.{te  ;„  character  and  superior  to 
either  of  the  parents  ;  Liliuni  iV<i„giesi,  a  cross  between  L.  croceuin 
and  L.  tigrmum  ;  Begoiua  rosea  ,i,,,^.,.|)a.  Admiration,  and  Interna- 
tional. Sarracenia  formosa,  to  wh.|,  ^.^  allude  elsewhere,  was  also 
showu  ;  also  two  fine  varieties  of  ( i^i.iia  named  Jeanne  -Mermet  and 
Sylphe. 

Jlessrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Duhvich,  st.^  a  showy  group  in  which 
Pelargoniums  were  the  mam  feature,  sl,,^  ^j  wliich  were  particu- 
larly fine.  The  beautiful  fi^ithery  Asparaj^  ,_^  plumosus)  wks  also 
shown  in  fine  condition,  ami  well  exempliliti  jj.^  ailaptability  as  a 
decorative  plant.     Hardy  flowers  were  shown  ,^,{^5,.  than  they  have 
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hitherto  been  this  year.  These  came  from  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  and 
Wessi-s.  Barr  &  Sugdeu.  The  former  exhibitor  had  a  fine  collection 
of  cut  blooms  of  Pa?onies,  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  double-flower- 
in"  Potentillas,  good  examples  of  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg,  Cypri- 
pe'iium  spectabile,  Spiraras,  and  cut  flowers  of  Erigeron  macranthuni 
and  the  pretty  Corouilla  iberica.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  collection 
was  extensive,  and  consisted  of  cut  blooms  of  English  and  Spanish 
Irises;  of  the  former  a  pure  white  form  was  particularly  noteworthy, 
also  a  rich  deep  purple  one  named  Phitargus,  both  amongst  the  finest 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  pretty  I.  lusitanica  and  its  variety  ^sordida 
were  also  shown.  A  numerous  collection  of  Sedums  and  Semper- 
vivtiras  were  also  a  prominent  feature,  and  amongst  the  latter  the 
handsome  S.  ReginK  Amaliie  was  very  attractive  by  its  neat  and 
compact  appearance.  Cut  blooms  of  Lilies  were  also  shown  in  this 
collection,  and  also  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Du-aeevan,  Weybridge,  which 
comprised  L.  Humboldti,  Robinsoni,  tcstaceum,  Martagon  with  its 
vai-ieties  album  and  dalmaticum,  longitlorum,  philadelphicum,  par- 
dalinum,  and  several  forms  of  elegans.  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Bath, 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Pansy,  Ranunculus, 
Pyrethnim,  Pink,  and  Pieony,  which  were  highly  attractive.  Bou- 
<juets  and  furnished  vases  were  shown  by  ilessrs.  Smith  &  Larke, 
Kensington,  and  a  rustic  aquarium  and  hanging  baskets  Ity  ilr.  J. 
Langbem,  Wamisworth  Road.  A  small  group  of  wax  flowers  was 
contl-ibuted  by  Miss  Mary  Bishop  which  were  faithful  imitations  of 
the  objects  they  were  intended  to  represent. 


EVENING     FETE. 
July  9. 

This  was  a  brilliant  entertainment,  owing  to  the  electric  lighting, 
which  was  most  satisfactory,  especially  that  in  the  conservatory  and 
upper  part  of  tlie  garden.  A  collection  of  scientific  instruments  and 
other  objects  of  interest  was  exhibited  by  ilessrs.  Veitch  &  .Sons,  in 
the  upper  arcades,  where  there  was  also  a  collection  of  Cones  from 
California  and  other  vegetable  products,  &c.,  from  various  countries. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  exhibits  shown  on  the  previous  day  were 
in  the  great  tent,  and  were  supplemented  by  several  bour|uets  and 
other  floral  derices  from  Jlr.  J.  Bromwich,  Buckingham  Palace 
Road.  The  brightness  of  the  electric  light  had  a  beautiful  effect 
on  the  varied  hues  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  how  some  of  the  colours  showed  tliemselves  better  than 
others  under  the  artificial  light.  JIany  otfioin.al  and  medicinal  plants 
were  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  who  also  had  a 
collection  of  the  so-called  carnivorous  plants  (including  several  new 
kinds).  Nepenthes,  Sundew-s,  Venus'  Fly-trajis,  &e.  ilr.  Bull  like- 
wise exhibited  a  collection  of  plants  with  handsomely-marked  leaves, 
such  as  AnKctochili,  Microstylis,  Sonerilas,  Goodycras,  Bertolonias 
of  various  kinds,  including  B.  superbissima,  popularly  known  as 
the  Jewel  Plant. 


PELARGONIUM    SOCIEXr. 


July  S. 

The  exhibition  in  connection  with  this  .Society  was  .an  extensive  one, 
and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  long  tent.  The  exhibits  on  the 
whole  were  excellent,  though  some  of  the  classes  were  but  scantily 
represented. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  :  Mr.  Foster,  Clewe- 
Manor,  Windsor,  for  show  Pelargoniums  Alice,  Invincible,  F''g 
Captain,  The  Baron,  and  Sensation  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough  for 
Fireball,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Electric  Light  ;  Rev.  A.  Mat'news, 
for  Joe ;  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  for  Arab  ;  Mr.  H  Little, 
for  Miss  Andre  (Jackson)  ami  Rosy  Little  :  Mr.  Hayes,  E'lnonton, 
for  Princess  of  Wales  (Bull)  and  Lady  Isabel,  botli  oi'  the  lecorative 
class.  Dr.  Denny  was  awarded  a  certificate  for  Black  P'ince.  a  good 
show  variety  ;  Dauntless  and  Pioneer,  fine  douhle-f!o»'^'''5d  kinds  ; 
Commander-in-Chief,  Horatius,  Dudu,  Allegro,  Rome',  and  Leander, 
single-flowered  kinds  of  tlie  zonal  type.  A  certificate  ^'as  also  awarded 
to  Mr.  Catliu  for  Fanny  Thorpe,  Li  zic  Smith,  and  J^dgar  C'atlin,  also 
single-flowered  varieties. 

In  the  competitive  classes  Mr.  James,  Tslev^rth,  showed  the  best 
half-dozen  sho%v  kinds,  consisting  of  hu?-  plants  of  Snowflake, 
Archduchess,  ilary  Hoyle,  Princess  of  'enmark,  Pomiiey,  and 
Prince  Leopold — all  superljly  flowered,  '^ot  six  show  varieties  not 
in  commerce,  Mr.  Charles  Tunier  shov-il  Nero,  Osman  Pacha,  Joe, 
Bertha,  Constance,  and  Amethyst.  M'-  K.  B.  Foster  was  next  in 
order  of  merit  with  smaller  idants  of  Renown,  Fireball,  Prince 
Imperial,  Mountain  of  Light,  Hect'''>  •'"I'l  Valiant.  Mr.  James  also 
was  first  in  the  class  for  six  of  the-^'^^y  type,  and  was  far  in  advance 
of   the  other  groups  shown  ;   t^  varieties  were  Morello,   Princess 


Teck,  the  Shah,  Ellen  Beck,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  and  East  Lynn. 
For  six  varieties  not  in  commerce  of  the  fancy  class,  Mr.  Turner 
showed  Polar  Star,  Loadstone,  Thurio,  .leanette,  Mrs.  Milne  Home, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  of  the  decorative  type, 
Messrs.  J.  &  .J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  showed  a  well  grown  group  of 
leading  varieties.  Tlie  same  exhibitors  were  first  in  the  next  class 
for  six  plants  of  the  same  type  not  in  commerce  ;  they  consisted  of 
Black  Prince,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame  Favart,  Lady  Isabel, 
Harlequin,  and  Maid  of  Kent — all  excellent  examples  of  good 
culture.  Mr.  J.  Catlin,  Finchley,  exhibited  the  premier  group 
of  single-flowering  zonal  kinds,  comprising  fine  plants  of  Lizzie 
Brooks,  Titania,  Lucj'  Bosworth,  Rev.  A.  Atkinson,  Ellen  Pearson, 
Mrs.  Leavers,  Remus,  .and  Mr.  Catlin.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  the  best  group  of  eighteen  v.arioties  of  the  same  type.  Dr. 
Denny,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  six  plants  of  this  class  not  in 
commerce,  exhibited  Lahoni,  Lavender,  Allegro,  Romeo,  Dorothea, 
and  Ivanhoe.  The  same  exliibitor  also  showed  the  only  six  of  the 
double-flowered  kinds  not  in  commerce  ;  these  comprised  Pioneer, 
Gorgeous,  Stability,  and  Refinement.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  showed 
cut  blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  single  and  double  flowering 
kinds,  and  took  the  first  prizes  in  each  class.  Similar  collections 
were  shown  also  by  ilessrs.  Turner,  James,  and  Taylor. 

Special  Prizes. — Several  excellent  collections  competed  for 
the  prizes  oti'crcd  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  for  twelve  varieties  of 
vegetables.  The  Viost  came  from  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Car- 
ington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  who  had  excellent  dishes  of  Stamfordian 
Tomato,  Tender  and  True  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Sutton's  Early 
Snowball  Turnij^,  William  I.  and  Laxton's  Unique  Peas,  Canadian 
Womler  Beans,  Nantes  Early  Horn  Carrots,  Seville  Long  Pod  Beans, 
and  Early  London  Broccoli.  The  next  best  collection  contained  some 
admirable  examples  of  good  culture,  amongst  which  the  most  notice- 
able were  Carter's  White  Advancer  Bean,  William  I.  and  Harbinger 
Peas,  and  Carter's  Gi.ant  Cos  Lettuce.  In  the  class  for  four  disiies 
of  Peas,  to  include  Ovrter's  Telephone,  Little  Wonder,  Challenger, 
and  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  Mr.  Richardson,  Boston,  was  the  only 
exhibitor. 

The  only  collection  exhibited  for  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co. 's  prizes 
for  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  came  from  Mr.  Iggulden,  Romford, 
and  contained  fine  examples  of  Paragon  Cucumber,  Hooper's  Favour- 
ite Onion,  Nonsuch  Turnips,  Round  White  Potato,  Incomparable 
Market  Pea,  Covent  fJarden  Perfection  Potato,  and  Acme  Tomato. 

The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  excellent  dishes  of  Peas  in  com- 
petition for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes,  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize. 

Fruit. — Though  no  prizes  were  offered  on  this  occasion  for  fruit 
large  quantities  of  it  were  exhibited,  especially  in  the  way  of  Melons, 
consisting  chiefly  of  seediing  varieties,  but  none  were  of  sufficient 
merit  to  obtain  certificates.  Mr.  Perkins,  Stanmore,  showed  a  fruit 
of  a  Providence  Pineapjile  which  weighed  10  lb.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  exKibited  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  and 
Mr.  J.  Sparer,  Ulvrstone.  A  numerous  collection  of  fruit  trees  in 
pots,  consisting  c^  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Cherry,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  Smi'bridgeworth,  and  a  similar  group  also  came  from  the 
Society's  ga"-len  at  Chiswick. 


EF-MINISCENCES      OF     THE     ROYAL     HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY'S  FOUR  DAYS'  SHOW. 

The  bank  of  hybrid  Clematises  shown  on  this  occasion  illustrated 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  value  of  pei-sistent  eflbrt,  and  the  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  the  community  at  large  by  the  specialist.  By  the 
use  of  these  Clematises  striking  effects  may  be  produced  in  various 
ways.  They  make  grand  pot  or  box  plants  for  the  interior  or  ex- 
terior adornment  of  the  dwelling  house,  and  there  is  no  reason  why, 
when  they  become  better  known,  they  should  not  mingle  their  large', 
gorgeous,  salver-shaped  flowers  with  the  Rose,  Honeysuckle,  and 
Jessamine  on  every  cottage  porcli  where  flowers  are  cared  for.  I 
have  selected  the  following  dozen  from  the  collection  exhibited,  viz., 
Mrs.  G.  Jackman,  Edith  .Jackm.an,  Roliert  Hanbury,  Fair  Rosamond! 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Stella,  Countess  of  Lovelace,  The  Queen,  Lord 
Derby,  Precision,  Lady  Egmont,  and  Lord  Londesborough.  The 
work  that  the  Messrs.  .Jackman  have  done  for  the  Clematis,  ilessrs. 
Laing  are  doing  for  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  as  the  grand  collection 
that  firm  exhibited  fully  testifieih  Both  in  the  parterre  and  the  green- 
house these  kinds  of  plants  have  a  brilliant  future  before  them,  and 
they  are  so  easily  raised  from  seeds  that  no  one  who  has  the  command 
of  a  frame  and  a  gentle  hotbed  in  spring  need  be  without  them,  as 
good-sized  blooming  plants  may  be  obtained  for  months. 

The  Japanese  Maples  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  deservedly 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Such  dainty  little  trees  «-ith 
elegant  feathery  growth  are  sure  to  be  sought  after  for  tlie  gi-eenhouse 
and  conservatory,  even  if  they  do  not  prove  quite  hardy  in  all  parts 
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of  the  country,  esiiccially  as  they  arc  ofl'ured  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
The  most  useful  varieties  arc  Acer  iiolyinarijhunii)alinatifi<lum(gi-cen 
leaved)  and  A.  j).  p.  dissectuni  (a  purple-leaved  kind).  The  Roses 
in  pots  were  a  magnificent  show  of  themselves  ;  but  some  of  the 
monster  Azaleas  were  disappointing  from  tlicir  rigid  outline,  for  tliey 
told  of  skill  and  time  worse  tlian  wasted.  I  hoped  to  have  seen  the 
classes  for  luudy  plants  and  cut  flowers  better  tilled,  but  even  as  it 
was  they  elicited  a  good  deal  of  admiration— "  Oh  !  tlioae  dear  old 
English  flowers  "  was  uttered  more  tlian  once  in  my  hearing  during 
the  few  minutes  I  stood  near  tliem. 

The  collection  of  Alpines  sent  up  (not  for  competition)  by  Messrs. 
Osborn  was  a  most  interesting  one,  and  contained  a  goodly  nuniber 
of  Saxifrages,  including  that  interesting  little  species  S.  nniscoides 
atro-purpurea.  There  were  also  tlie  showy  Cypripedium  Calceolus, 
Phloxes,  Gentians,  (ieums,  (ieraniunis,  &c.  Tlie  small  plants  of 
Ferns  that  were  mixed  witli  tlie  Ali)ine3  took  ofl'  the  stifl'ness  of  this 
interesting  collection  and  added  to  tlie  effect.  As  regards  the  groups 
arranged  for  effect,  in  the  best  efibrts  relieving  or  toning-down  tints 
of  gi-een  had  been  largely  employed.  This  was  specially  the  case 
with  the  first  prize  collection  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Wills  has  revolutionised 
and  reformed  the  system  of  floral  decoration  by  Ids  lavish  and 
tasteful  use  of  gi-ecn,  and  tlie  large  variety  of  surface  which  his 
groups  afford  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  giving  prominence  to 
specially  attractive  features,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  grand  Pitcher 
Plant,  that  formed  the  centre  of  the  group.  In  direct  contrast,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  large  tent,  was  the  green  and  white  group 
of  Mr.  Aldous,  which  was  wonderfully  chaste  and  tpnet.  It  was, 
perhaps,  just  a  little  too  crowded,  and  the  background  of 
Palms  was,  I  think,  too  sharply  defined,  as  a  little  scattering  of 
the  front  rank  of  the  backgTound  would  have  taken  oft'  the  flatness 
of  the  gi'oup.  Most  of  the  materials  employed  were  of  a  common  clia- 
racter,  and  within  the  means  of  most  people  who  have  glasshouses,  and 
the  arrangement,  I  know,  was  favourably  noticed  by  many  ladies. 
White  flowers  are  always  effective,  when  associated  with  young  fresh 
green  foliage.  How  striking  at  this  season  are  the  white  Lilacs, 
rising  in  dense,  cone-shaped  masses  amidst  the  bright  green  of  Box 
and  Laurel  in  the  shru'ubcry.  So  also  are  the  common  Horse  Chest- 
n  its  ai'ainst  a  backgi'ouiul  of  Limes  and  Elms  in  the  park.  How 
effective,  too,  are  the  round  -lumps  of  the  Bird  Cherry  in  the  woods 
in  association  with  the  v.arying  tints  of  the  expanding  foliage  of  the 
Oak.  But  no  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  tlie  arrangement  of 
plants  requires  to  be  told  how  effective  green  and  white  may  become 
in  tasteful  hands  ;  and  the  purer  the  white  and  the  brighter  and 
fresher  the  green,  the  better  the  eff'ect  will  be.  Hence  white  and 
green  arrangements  are  never  so  charmiag  as  in  early  sjiring,  when  all 
Nature  is  so  fresh  and  beautiful.  E.  Hobday. 


Utility  of  Woodlands  for  Shelter,— Riding  over  different 
parts  of  our  country  lately,  I  noticed  how  badly  the  grain  has  been 
winter-killed.  Nearly  all  the  fields  exposed  tothenorth-westwinds,on 
the  crest  of  the  hills  and  in  the  low  valleys  runniijj  north  and  soutli, 
are  very  thin  and  patchy.  On  the  contrary,  the  fieUs  sheltered  from 
the  cold  north  and  west  winds  are  in  fair  condition,  anO  especially  so 
are  such  fields  as  are  protected  by  woods.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
great  mistake  which  cultivators  commit  in  clearing  large  exi/»nts  and 
catting  away  the  woods  without  first  studying  the  tojiograi.'jy  of 
their  land,  and  the  consequences  of  promiscuous  slashing  down  of 
timber,  judicious  action  in  tliis  respect  would  have  added  gi-e;*, 
value  to  many  of  our  farms  whicli  are  now  totally  denuded,  and 
thus  so  exposed  to  the  cold  \\'inter  winds  that  the  crops  .are  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  income  to  be  derived  from  them  seriously  cur- 
tailed. A  narrow  strip  of  woods  left  on  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and 
on  the  north  and  west  lines  of  many  farms,  would  pay  a  large  in- 
terest, by  the  increase  of  the  crops  which  wouhl  result  from  such 
s'lelte'r.  Quick  growing  species  in  this  case  should  be  selected. 
Chestnuts,  Locusts(Robinia  Pseud-acacia),  Birch,  Maple,  Whitewood, 
and  Poplar,  are  good  kinds  for  this  purpose.  I  have  for  several  years 
allowed  all  the  young  trees  along  the  fences  to  grow.  I  have 
trimmed  them,  and  quite  a  number  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  I 
have  trees  which  will  soon  bo  ready  to  cut  for  rails,  posts,  or  wood. 
They  take  no  room,  shelter  the  field,  and  give  some  shade  for  cattle. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  a  very  picturesque  way  of  planting  woods.  He 
plants  his  trees  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  Suppose  a  square  or  oblong 
piece  to  be  planted  ;  he  selects  tlie  corner  best  situated  for  a  full 
view  of  the  piece  of  land.  From  this  corner-point  he  traces  a  quarter- 
circle,  and  starts  rows  from  this  circle  to  the  outer  lines  of  the  field. 
O:  course  these  rows  spread  the  farther  they  go  from  the  starting 
point ;  and  to  fill  between  them  new  rows  are  commenced  as  soon  as 
t'le  distances  between  the  main  rows  are  wide  enough.  By  iilanting 
close  he  obtains,  after  three  or  four  years,  good  hop  poles.  Cutting 
these  so  that  a  judicious  thinning  only  is  practised,  he  gets  an  early 
levenue,  which  thereafter  can  be  followed  by  subsc(pieut  cuttings 


first  of  fence  posts,  then  of  railroad  ties,  tlien  of  split  timber,  and 
lastly  of  good  saleable  timber  and  logs.  This  plan,  which  en- 
tails some  expense  at  first,  is,  however,  a  very  profitable  one,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  picturesque  one.  This  latter  point  is  of  more 
importance  than  most  people  are  ready  to  grant  for  it. — Count rg 
Gentleman. 


ANSWEES  TO   COERESPONDENTS. 


Fungi  in  Flow^er  Beds.— Iliave  lately  laid  out  a  small  garden,  and  ob- 

taintjil  some  eartli  for  it  from  a  heap  du.^  out  to  make  room  for  the  foundations  of 
a  house.  Latterly  the  beds  are  covered  with  Imin'i,  of  which  the  eiiL-loseri  is  a 
sample.  Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  name,  and  the  best  way  of  irettiiii;  rid  of 
the  nuisance  ?— FuslLE.  [The  name  of  your  fini-.;us  is  Peziza  vesiculosa.  It  is 
very  common  in  gardens  and  waste  places,  and  on  rotten  straw,  manure,  and 
ru)>l)ish  every^vhere.  It  never  ijrows  in  dry  or  sweet  places,  and  this  may  alford 
a  hint  as  to  its  c.\tii-pation.— S,] 

Cucumber  Root  Insects.— I  send  you  some  roots  of  Cucumber  plants; 
you  will  perceive  that  they  arc  destroyed  by  sonic  insect,  I  am  a  larjre  f-'rower 
under  glass  for  the  market.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  insect  is,  and  how  I  can 
destroy  it  ?  The  matter  is  most  serious  to  me.  — G,  .s.  D,  [On  carefully  examining 
the  roots  of  the  Cucumber  sent,  which  were  much  deciyed,  I  found  twf>  sjiecies 
of  mites,  rme  translucent  raite  yellowish  brown,  with  Ion'.;  legs,  very  active,  and 
trying  to  hide  away  when  disturbed  ;  the  other  chestnut  brown,  veo'  shining  and 
sluggish  in  its  movements.  Also  a  small  member  of  the  large  family  of  beetles 
known  as  Brachyclytne  or  Staphylinidai,  and  a  colony  of  very  minute  threaii- 
like  white  worms.  All  these  I  think  were  attracted  tothe  dccayingroots,anilnot  the 
cause  of  the  decay,  which  I  should  suppose  arose  from  somedefect  in  tile  cultivation. 
AVe  should  clear  out  the  plants,  renew  the  soil,  and  plant  afresh.— AN'.  H.  .s.] 

Planting  Orchards.— I  intend  planting  an  orchard  of  two  acres  of  hea\-y 
land,  also  two  of  gravel  or  mixed  soil,  with  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  the  kind  of  trees  to  pLant  on  the  different 
soils ;  also  those  that  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  lucrative.  I  shall  further  he  glail 
if  you  will  mention  which  kind  of  soil  suits  cherries  ;  also  the  kind  of  cherry  that 
sells  best  in  the  London  market. — G.  G.  [If  your  heavy  laud  is  well  drained  (and 
it  is  useless  to  plant  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  if  it  is  not) you  will  get  the  finest  fruit 
and  the  trees  will  last  longest  on  the  liea\'y  soil.  If  the"  light  soil  be  deejtiy  tilleil. 
it  will  lie  ecjually  productive  for  a  time,  but  will  retjuire  to  be  manured  freely  to 
keep  up  its  fertility.  Cherries  of  all  kinds  do  best  in  moderately  rich,  s.andy.and 
calcareous  soil ;  the  best  market  cherries  are  the  Morello,  Kentish,  May  Duke, 
Black  Heart,  and  Bigarreau.  The  following  varieties  of  .Apples  and  Pears  are 
hardy,  prolific,  and  certain  bearers,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  orchard  culture, 
and  will  do  well  on  either  portion  of  your  land  :  Apjdes — Blenheim  Pippin.  Cox's 
Pomona,  Cellini,  Kentish  Fill-basket,  Devonsliire  Quarrendon,  Golden  Noble, 
AVinter  Colman,  Y'orkshire  Greening,  Gloria  Mundi,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Keswick 
Codling,  Golden  AVinter  Pearmain,  Northern  Greening,  and  Keinette  de  Canada. 
Pears— Hesle,  Jersey  Gr.atioli,  Swan's  Egg,  Eyewood,  Autumn  Eergamot,  Jai-go- 
nelle,  Winter  Nelis,  Slarie  Louise.  Thompson's,  Beurre  Ranee.  Conite  de  Lamy, 
Louise  Bonue  of  Jei"sey,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  and  Williams'  Bon  Clirt-tieiu 
-W.) 

Erigeron  uniflorus  and  Potentilla  Cluslana.— During  a  tour  in 
TjTol  from  which  I  have  just  returned,  I  sent  liome  by  post  various  plants  whicli 
I  was  anxious  to  grow,  if  possible,  in  my  rock  g.arden.  Two  of  these,  which  were 
new  to  me,  I  make  out  to  be  Erigeron  uniflorus  and  Potentilla  Clusiana,  and  the 
plants  sent  by  me  are  now  doing  well  in  a  box  of  peat  and  sand  on  a  slielf  in  the 
Peach  house,  where  there  is  ample  ventilation,  and  they  are  protected  from  the 
storms  and  wind  which  are  so  trying  at  this  time  to  delicate  plants.  Tlie  Erigerou 
grew  in  large  tufts  on  the  porphjTy  cliffs  near  Botzen,  say  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  and  was  .an  extremely  handsome  showy  plant  in  its  native  habitat,  the  in- 
diWdual  flowers  not  unlike  Stenactis  speciosa.  The  Potentilla  grew  in  a  rocky 
mountain  p.asture,  some  2000  ft.  above  the  valley'of  the  Eisack  (in  which  Botzen  is 
situate) ;  in  habit  and  growth  it  is  very  like  .\lchemilla  alpina  were  it  not  for  its 
flowers,  which  were  in  loose  panicles  of  the  purest  white.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  grown  these  two  plants  successfully,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  require  any  particular  treatment.  I  am  doubting  whether  to  leave 
them  in  the  box  till  next  spring,  or  to  plant  them  in  peat  in  a  sheltered  nook  of 
the  rockery,  wetlu'ing  them  welt  in  with  pieces  of  broken  stone  ;  as  I  have  four  or 
five  plants  of  eacli.  i'erlia]ts  I  niiglit  try  some  in  the  open  air,  and  give  protection 
to  the  rest.  I  fmiinl  them  Itotli  in  decidedly  peaty  soil,  mixeil  with  rocky  grit. — 
GEoluiK  11.  CnRNK\\".\Ll,,  Muccas  Court,  Hereford.  [The  plants  in  cpiestion  ai-c 
perfectly  hardy  and  succeed  well  on  a  thoroughly  drained  rockery,  in  a  fully  ex- 
onsed  position.  They  tlirive  and  flower  in  a  mixture  of  loamy  soil  and  grit,  but 
1^  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  results  when  grown  in  peaty  soil  as  you  sug- 
gCft,  as  they  may  grow  finer  in  that  than  under  ordinary  treatment. — W.  G.J 

Transplanting  and  Pruning  Hollies -Wli.at  is  the  best  time  for  trans- 
plantiiir  Hollies,  and  also  for  pruning  them '.'  -  L.  G,  1).  [  Hollies,  r.s  a  rule,  may  be 
transpla.ted  and  pruned  either  in  spring  or  early  in  autumn  ;  hut  in  this  sunless 
wet  seasth  w-e  shoubl  not  hesitate  to  transplant  now,  provided  the  ground  w.oa 
ready  and  properly  prepared  for  their  reception.— N,] 

Names  cf  plants  —//.  M.  J?  — Cephalanthera  grandiflora     E.  C  — Kalniia 

latifolia.  //.  I. — Correct,  and  as  von  observe  is  rare  in  cultivation.  La  Totielie.-^ 
Cochlcaria  dani«j.  //_  £.  ^f,— Genista  anglica.  11.  B.  -Apparently  Iris  Uartwegi. 
H.  T.  £.— Hemehcallis  fulva  fl,-pl. 

Question, 

Diseased  Cucumbers. —AAliat  is  the  disease  that  has  attacked  my  Cucum- 
bers? and  what  can  I  do*.,,  check  it?  They  arc  in  a  house,  and  gr,>w  most  luxu- 
riantly at  first,  when  all  o,  ^  sudden  thev  seem  to  be  bitteu  in  places,  and  from 
the  fruit  and  stalks  a  suIk.,,,^.^  ,,f  ^  j-lutinous  character  oozes  out.  We  have 
found  on  the  leaves  three  or^ynr  beautiful  small  bright  green  beetles,  which  are 
covered  with  smaller  insects,  •'ould  these  beetles  or  the  in.sects  on  them  bite 
the  fruit  and  leaves  and  pois,,  the  plants?  Last  vcar  we  had  the  same 
disease  in  the  Cucumber  hcuise.  a-j  „.c  fouml  three  of  these  beetles.  NVe  had  the 
whole  house  whitewashed,  and  l,rnt  sulidinr  in  it  this  vcar,  lirought  fresh 
manure  and  fresh  s..il  from  some.ijstance,  jint  in  fresh  plants,  and  we  were 
fl.attering  ourselves  we  had  got  n.l  01.,,^,  ^^.,1^  „,i,^,„  ..u  „(  „  s„,i,i^,„  t|„,se  hcctles 
were  found,  and  the  disease  immedialiy  ,,e-a|>peared,  I  shall  feel  irratcful  if  any 
cxperieneed  Cucumber  grower  will  te\  m^  „,i,at  best  to  do  with  om-  plants.— 
S.  L.  V. 
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"Tliis  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
IHE  Art  itself  is  yAlVRE."— Shakespeare. 


ORNAJIENTAL    PLANTING. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  siugle  trees  and  of  small 
groups  is  the  neglect  of  a  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
of  the  trees  themselves.  Generally  the  plant  intended  to  make  an 
effective  single  tree,  or  to  figure  in  a  group  in  park  scenery, 
is  brought  direct  from  a  much  more  sheltered  situation  than  the  one 
in  whicTi  it  is  planted.  Instead  of  being  subjected  to  such  previous 
treatment  as  will  produce  a  gTadual  hardening  of  its  sap  vessels,  a 
thickening  of  its  bark,  and  the  enlargement  and  density  of  its  head, 
all  of  wliich  can  be  obtained  by  a  gradual  opening  out,  it  is  too  often 
placed  in  a  position  where  all  these  qu.alities  are  required,  while  not 
one  of  them  has  been  developed.  The  result  of  such  treatment  is 
that  through  sudden  exposure  permanent  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the 
sap  vessels  All  this  might  be  prevented  l)y  a  gradual  removal  of 
the  selected  tree  into  a  soil  and  a  situation  somewhat  similar 
to  that  for  which  it  is  ultimately  designed  ;  or,  if  the  tree  be 
of  lart'e  dimensions,  by  such  a  gradual  clearance  of  sur- 
rounding oVjjects  as  shall  secure  for  it  a  proper  hardiness  of 
constitution  before  its  final  removal.  The  trenching  round  iind 
cutting  off  of  the  larger  straggling  roots,  tliougli  condemned  iu 
some  quarters,  sliould  by  no  means  be  neglected,  as  the  fibrous  roots, 
afterwards  formed  in  abundance  where  good  soil  is  supplied,  enable 
the  tree  to  start  at  once  -ivith  a  vigorous  growth.  But  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  production  of  these  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  tree  and  tlie  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  it  stands,  as  the 
poorer  the  land  the  longer  the  period  reipiired. 

Where  single  trees  are  pitted-in  upon  wet  soils,  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  water,  which  other- 
wise drains  to  tlie  holes  in  large  quantities,  in  consequence  of  the 
looseness  of  the  soil.  The  only  sure  preventive  for  this  is  a 
thorough  trenching  of  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  spaces  in  the 
case  of  groups  or  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  formation  of  some  kind  of 
outlet  in  that  of  single  trees.  Where  time  will  not  permit  of  an 
entire  trenching  before  planting,  the  work  may  be  carried  out  after- 
wards, and  the  soil  thus  looseued  will  greatly  aid  the  extension  of 
the  rootlets. 

The  common  tree-gaiard,  such  as  we  fre<juently  see  placed  around 
single  trees,  is  much  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  it  generally 
forms  the  best  rubliing  place  for  cattle,  the  soil  around  the  outside  of 
it  is  ofteu  the  hardest  and  worst  trodden  in  the  whole  park.  Where 
guards  are  necessary,  they  should  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of 
the  soil  being  well  dug  around  and  bej'ond  the  roots  for  the  first  few 
years  after  planting.  Tlie  advantages  of  planting  and  fencing-in 
clumps  are  not  confined  to  those  afforded  by  the  opportunities  of 
inteiTuediate  cultivation  ;  there  is  also  the  incalculable  benefit  of 
mutual  protection. 

While  the  cliaracteristic  of  the  mass  is  simplicity,  that  aimed  at 
in  the  group  should  be  variety.  Groups  require  to  be  differently 
arranged  according  as  they  are  to  be  viewed  from  one  direction  only 
— as  when  they  stand  near  the  margnn  of  a  wood  and  can  be  seen  only 
from  open  quarters — or  when  they  occupy  more  exposed  situations 
and  become  accessible  on  all  si<les.  In  the  latter  case,  if  they  stand 
on  level  ground  and  consist  of  one  kind  of  tree  only,  considerable 
variety  may  be  produced  by  thinning  tlie  outsides  of  the  clump  and 
allowing  the  middle  to  grow  more  thickly,  by  which  means  the  trees 
in  tlie  latter  will  be  drawn  up  to  a  greater  heiglit.  Wliere  the  group 
consists  of  various  kinds,  the  same  etlect  m.ay  be  produced  by  placing 
the  fastest-growing  sorts  in  the  centre.  Hetter  and  more  speedy 
effects  may  often  be  produced  by  close  planting  and  early  thinning 
out  ;  for  chimps  of  trees  irregularly  planted  often  suffer  so  much 
upon  their  margins  that  the  outside  trees  liecome  stunted  or  perma- 
nently deformed.  Wliere  glades  or  recesses  are  intended  to  be  formed, 
the  more  lucid  trees  should  stand  in  the  front  or  line  the  openings, 
and  the  darker  masses  occupy  the  more  distant  parts.  But  amongst 
deciduous  trees  no  incongruity,  such  as  that  produced  by  the  un- 
feathered  shafts  and  unsocial  tops  of  Firs,  or  the  thin  and  meagre 
expanse  of  straggling  Poplars,  should  be  allowed. 

One  feature  of  the  English  landscape  which  is  desemnng  of  a  pass- 
ing notice  is  the  absence  of  trees  of  large  size,  with  the  exception 
of  the  venerable  Yew,  from  most  of  our  churchyards.  The  slowness 
of  the  gi-owth  of  this  tree,  especially  in  the  open  spaces  generally 
devoted  to  tlie  Ijurial  of  the  dead,  is  probably  the  principal  reason 
why  so  few  are  now  to  be  seen  springing  up  to  take  the  jilaces  of 
hose  falling  into  decay.     In  ancient  times  the  Cypress  adorned,  or 


rather  lent  its  gloom  to,  the  burying  ground.  For  the  higher  gi-ouuds 
of  our  country  churchyards,  many  of  which  are  so  picturesquely 
situated,  the  Cedar  seems  to  be  well  adapted.  In  rapidity  of  growth 
it  far  exceeds  the  Yew,  and  probably  it  yields  very  little  to  it  in 
point  of  longevity.  A.  J.  BuKEOWS. 

Pluckleij,  Kent. 


EHODODENDEONS  AT  KNAP  HILL. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  flowering  shrubs  that  approaches 
the  present  race  of  Rhododendrons  for  their  distinct  beauty  and  great 
variety  ;  and  as  they  have  now  for  many  years  been  seen  in  and  about 
London,  as  well  as  other  places,  with  their  flowers  opened  under 
canvas,  they  are  wonderfully  effective.  So  treated  the  light  varieties 
are  extremely  pure  in  colour,  even  more  so  than  when  out  in  the  open 
air  ;  but  the  deeper  coloured  kinds  suffer  to  some  extent,  their  true 
shades  being  wanting.  Witli  a  view  to  seeing  them  as  they  are  when 
fully  exposed,  I  lately  looked  in  at  the  Kn.ajj  Hill  Nurseries  during 
the  time  when  the  plants  were  at  their  best,  and  jotted  down  a  few 
of  what  I  considered  the  very  best  and  most  distinct  and  beautiful, 
alike  unexceptionable  in  both  their  flowers  and  foliiige,  for  it  is  well 
to  observe  th.at,  however  fine  the  flowers  are,  if  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  blooming  are  deficient  of  leaves  through  their  inability  to 
stand  the  winter  weather,  or  to  any  extent  susceptible  of  injury 
thereby,  it  militates  greatly  against  them.  Amongst  tliese  Rhodo- 
dendron hybrids  there  is  no  description  of  leaf  that  I  have  seen 
equal  to  that  of  the  old  Catawbiense,  a  species  which  appears  to  im- 
part to  all  its  descendants  a  like  habit  of  plant  as  well  as  character 
of  leaves. 

The  following  sorts  were  in  excellent  condition  :  Lady  Armstrong, 
an  old  but  beautiful  kind,  rose,  heavily  spotted  ;  Scipio,  rose,  with 
deep  spot,  fine  both  as  a  standard  and  bush  ;  J.  Marshall  Brooks, 
scarlet,  spotted  witli  deep  bronze  ;  Micliael  Waterer,  crimson  spot- 
ted ;  Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  scarlet,  almost  white  iu  the  centre,  beauti- 
fuUj'  spotted  ;  Sigismund  Rucker,  magenta  crimson,  with  a  deep 
solid  blotch  almost  lilack  (this  is  a  magnificent  variety  in  every  way) ; 
Mrs.  Henry  IngersoU,  clear  shining  pink,  pale  yellow  centre,  heavily 
spotted  ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  white  (for  purity  of  colour  and  general 
quality  one  of  the  very  best)  ;  F.astuosuni  fl.-jil.,  semi-double,  very 
large  truss,  colour  mauve,  very  beautiful  in  itself,  contrasts  well  with 
any  other  shade  ;  Old  Port,  deep  rich  plain  colour,  very  effective  : 
Brayanum,  rose-scai'let  with  light  centre  (old,  but  still  at  the  head 
of  its  colour) ;  .Snowflake,  pure  wliite,  fine  and  distinct  ;  Caractacus, 
crimson  purple,  large  and  fine  ;  delicatum,  blush  spotted  with  brown  ; 
Frederick  Waterer,  crimson  ;  Othello,  crimson  puri^le  ;  Nero,  rosy 
purple,  deeply  spotted  ;  Lady  Frances  Crossley,  pinkish  salmon  ; 
Mrs.  Mendel,  i>iiik  shaded  with  white,  yellow  centre  ;  lucidum, 
deep  Ulac  spotted  with  brown  ;  James  Nasmyth,  lilac  blotched  with 
maroon ;  H.  W.  S.argent,  crimson  ;  Helen  Waterer,  white  centre 
with  a  crimson  edge  ;  roseum  elegans,  colour  rose,  old,  but  in  its 
way  not  yet  surpassed.  Of  unnamed  seedlings  I  remarked  one  in 
particular,  pale  violet  in  colour  with  yellow  blotch.  Another,  pure 
white,  with  deep  crimson  spots,  tinged  with  pink  :  if  I  were  asked 
to  confine  my  selection  to  two  varieties,  one  light  and  one  dark,  I 
should  take  this  to  represent  tlie  former  colour,  and  .Sigismund 
Rucker  for  a  dark.  Amongst  the  largo  number  of  fine  Rhododen- 
drons now  in  cultivation,  the  above  may  be  relied  upon  as  not  likely 
to  be  surpassed.  P.  G. 

The  Flowering  Ash. — There  has  lately  been  overhanging  the 
village  green  at  Bedfont  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Fraxinus  Onius,  or 
Flowering  Ash,  in  beautiful  bloom.  The  heads  of  bloom,  borne  at 
the  extremity  of  every  small  twig,  almost  resembled  in  form  and 
inflorescence  as  well  as  colour  the  feathery  spikes  of  the  Hoteia 
japonica,  though  perhaps  more  drooping,  like  the  elegant  heads  of 
the  Pampas  Grass.  This  is  one  of  those  trees  so  rare  in  gardens  that 
one  may  visit  hundreds  and  not  find  it.  As  a  flowering  tree  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  yields  the  palm  to  none  in  the  graceful 
elegance  of  its  bloom.  I  have  met  with  but  one  previously,  and 
that,  a  smaller  tree,  growing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Wild- 
erness, near  Reading,  a  part  of  the  once  famous  \A'hite  Knights' 
estate.  A  peculiarity  of  that  tree  was  the  excessive  size  of  the  base 
of  the  stem  of  the  common  Ash  on  which  it  was  grafted,  and  which 
was  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  scion.  In  planting  in  more 
recent  days,  the  desire  for  varieties  of  the  Piiius  family,  with  their 
erect  and  formal  outlines,  has  largely  contributed  to  keep  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  flowering  deciduous  trees  in  the  background. 
Percliance  the  marvellous  wealth  of  bloom  found  on  all  such  this 
year  may  again  tend  to  revive  that  liking  for  flowering  ornamental 
trees  that  existed  in  the  days  w  hen  these  choice  Ash  and  other  beau- 
tiful trees  were  planted.  Crabs,  Peaches,  Pyrus,  Laburnums,  Horse 
Chestnuts,   Almonds,    double    ChexTies,   Tulip    trees,    Paulowuias, 
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Fraxinua  Ornus,  j)iiik  and  scarlet  Tliorna,  white  Mesjiilus — those 
and  many  otiiers  tell  what  a  wealth  of  bloom  ami  beauty  is  to  bo 
found  Ijy  the  plauter  among  our  deciduous  trees. — A.  D. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHETJBS,  &  WOODLANDS- 

Paulo'wnia  imperialis  at  the  Knap  Hill  Nurseries. — 
From  time  to  time  we  liear  of  this  tree  jiroducing  flowers  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  country,  but  the  blossoms  are  generally  few  and 
far  between.  .Such,  I  undei'stand,  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with 
the  I'aulownia  at  the  above  place.  It  was  planteil  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  has  now  reached  a  height  of  about  .30  ft.,  the  spread 
of  the  liranches  being  about  as  much.  When  I  saw  it  recently  it 
wiis  well  clothed  with  deep  purple-sliaded  lilac  (lowers  in  shape  not 
unlike  tliose  of  a  Peutstemon,  but  much  larger.  This  tree  i.s  very 
late  in  leafin;,',  and  blooms  in  a  quite  leafless  state  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  from  tlie  last  season's  wood,  in  this  case  clothing  some 
9  in.  or  12  in.  of  t)ie  extremities.  It  has  a  distinct  and  singular 
appearance  ;  the  colour,  so  uncommon  in  arborescent  subjects,  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  at  some  little  distance  off  when  the  sun  is 
shining  upon  it. — T.  Baixes. 

The  Eucalyptus  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight.— The  Eucalyptus 
tree  has  escapetl  m  some  places  in  tiic  Undereliif  from  the  eflects 
of  the  late  severe  and  protracted  winter,  the  worst  I  have  known 
in  tliis  island  during  my  sixty  years'  experience  of  it.  This 
tree  has  less  to  fear  from  our  frosts  than  from  our  winds  charged  witli 
sea-spray.  It  requires  to  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  screening 
bolt.  It  is  not  Likely  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  foliage,  except 
by  way  of  contrast. — L.vukenoe  Peel,  in  the  Times. 

Paulo'wnia  imperialis. — The  Eight  Hon.  H.  P.  Vereker,  of 
the  Pitts,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  rejiorts  tliat  "  in 
tlie  pleasure  grounds  at  Binstead  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree, 
wliioh,  planted  in  1S52,  has  flowered  abunilantly  for  the  last  ten 
years.  It  overtops  the  forest  trees  around.  When  viewed  from 
above,  the  effect  of  its  carpet  of  light  violet-blue  flowers  is  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful  in  contrast  with  the  dark  foliage  around,  remind- 
ing one  of  those  bright-flonering  trees  which  are  rarely  to  be  seen 
outside  the  tropics." 

Eucalyptus  globulus  at  Killarney. — Two  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  Eucalyptus  that  we  know  of 
are  those  at  Dinas  Island,  Killarney.  We  are  gi-atified  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Campbell,  forester  at  Muckross,  that  it  has  come  quite 
safely  througli  the  late  severe  winter.  Mr.  Campbell  states  that  he 
recently  measured  the  larger  one  of  the  two,  and  found  it  to  be 
50  ft.  in  height,  and  2  ft.  0  in.  in  girth. — Fanner's  Gazette. 

T'wro  Hardy  Shrubby  Plants  of  tlie  Central  Nevada  region, 
writes  Prof.  Sargent,  in  tlie  ^4w<'Wc<(« /ci»™a(  of  Science  and  Art, 
may  be  mentioned  w  hich,  from  their  beauty,  are  especially  wortliy 
of  introduction  to  cultivation.  ( 1 )  Cowania  mexicana,  a  large  Rosace- 
ous shrub,  nearly  allied  to  Cercocarpus,  with  elegant  pinnatifidly- 
lobed  leaves,  and  large  and  very  abundant  yellow  flowers  ;  and  (2)  a 
large  shrubby  Spiraia,  S.  Millefolium,  with  the  foliage  of  Chama-batia, 
but  a  larger  and  more  striking  plant,  and  perhaps  the  most  elegant 
of  the  genus. — Florist. 

Street  Trees. — We  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Dennis's 
remarks  (p.  506)  on  street  trees,  and  while  fully  agi-eeing  with  what 
he  has  stated  respecting  planting,  &c.,  we  should  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  In  the  first 
place  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  excellence  of  tlie  Plane  for 
street  planting,  but  while  admitting  the  usefulness  of  the  black 
Italian  Poplar,  we  consider  Populus  canadensis  nova  much  better  for 
the  purpose  under  notice,  as  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  appearance  of 
foliage  it  far  surpasses  the  black  Italian.  Avenues  of  this  tree  may 
be  seen  at  Wimbledon  Park,  wliere  we  planted  it  along  with  the 
Oriental  Plane. — J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lovjiehl  Nurserici,  Crawhij, 
Sussex. 

Tiie  Daphne  japonica  'variegata  is  an  evergreen  sweet- 
scented  flowering  sliruli,  wliicli,  thougli  old,  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively grown.  It  is  hardy,  or  very  nearly  so,  since  wc  learn  that 
a  bush  of  it  some  .3  ft.  high  and  nearly  as  much  across,  stood  out  for 
many  winters,  until  removed  to  make  way  for  alterations,  at  the 
(jreat  Berkhampstead  Nurseries,  where  it  used  to  scent  the  whole 
(piarter  on  which  it  stood.  It  is  a  remarkably  free  bloomer,  hundreds 
of  young  plants  there  in  tlie  cold  pits  Ijeing  in  full  Idossom,  and  not 
more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  hcig)it.  It  has,  as  is  known,  something  of 
the  aspect  of  D.  indica  or  D.  o  lora,  but  appears  to  be  hardier  than 
these.  The  flowers  are  tinted  with  a  flusli  of  pale  pui'ide,  and  deli- 
ciously  scented,  ami  though  perliaps  scarcely  to  be  called  showy,  arc 
very  pleasing  in  appearance.  —Floriit. 


Spiraea  trilobata. — One  of  our  common  .Spirieas  has  pleased  me 
greatly  this  season,  viz.,  ,S.  trilobata.  Though  long  familiar  with 
tlie  plant,  I  had  apparently  never  before  so  fully  realised  the  charm 
of  the  graceful  curves  of  the  branches,  the  delicacy  of  the  leaves, 
and  attractive  set  of  the  flower.  Spira?a  Reevesiana  is  always  beau- 
tiful late  in  sjiring,  both  in  flower  and  general  habit.  It  has,  indeed, 
gained  tlie  lovely  name  of  Bridal-wreath  Spiraa,  but  to  nie  either 
S.  Thunbergi  or  8.  trilobata  merits  more  justly  this  honourable  title. 
S.  trilobata  bends  almost  into  semicircles,  its  branches  being  laden 
with  exquisite  rosettes  of  pure  white  flowers.  Scarcely  any  cluster 
of  sjirays  is  more  beautiful  for  tlie  decoration  of  rooms  than  the 
curving  branches  of  this  Spinea.  Old  shrubs  like  these  should 
not  be  neglected,  which  I  fear  is  too  much  the  case  with  .S.  tri- 
lobata. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  here  the  importance  of  prun- 
ing Spira-as  immediately  after  they  have  done  flowering.  Not  only 
is  the  bloom  rendered  more  abundant  by  thus  pruning,  but  tlie 
foli.age  also  is  gi-catly  improved. — liural  New  Yorker. 

Effects  of  the  past  "Winter  on  Shrubs,  &c.— In  a  park 
situated  in  a  valley  about  120  ft.  above  the  sea,  .and  on  soil  originally 
a  heavy  clay,  the  Cork  and  some  Ilex  trees,  the  common  Bay,  the 
common  Laurustinus,  and  Olea  ilicifolia,  are  much  browned.  A  tree 
of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  quite  unprotected,  Aralia  japonica,  Osniaii- 
thus,  Azara  microphylla,  Ehuagnus  variegata,  Onaria  Hasti,  Eaphio- 
lepis  ovata,  Skimmia  oblata,  male  and  female,  Viburnum  latifolinni, 
Berberis  Darwini,  are  uninjured.  A  large  Chama;ropsFortunei  looks 
as  handsome  as  ever  now  its  curtain  of  mats  has  been  removed. 
Both  in  the  park  and  in  my  own  small,  wall-gnrt,  town  garden, 
Ceauothus  azureus  (15  ft.  high),  Escallonia  macrantha  and  alba,  un- 
wisely pruned  in  the  autumn,  Benthamia  fragifera,  Grislinia  macro- 
jihylla,  Buddleaglobosa,  Cistus  angustifolius,  Hypcrium  patulum,  were 
nearly  killed,  but  are  now  sending  out  new  shoots.  The  small-leaved 
Myrtle,  Veronica  Hendersoni,  Fabiana  iinbricata,  are  killed,  while 
on  the  same  wall  a  large  plant  of  Daphne  indica  rubra  is  only 
browned,  and  blooming  freely,  pjuhalia  variegata  is  renewing  its 
beauty,  wdiereas  the  Pampas  Grass  and  Arundo  Douax  have  scarcely 
recovered  ;  the  latter  has  suffered  least.  .Some  Tritonias  are  killed 
and  Scilla  peru\-iana,  but  all  other  bulbous  plants  are  uninjured. — 
J.   S.  Bartrum,  Bath. 

Hardy  Azaleas. — ."^^t  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery  there  is  now  a 
completely  distinct  break  of  hardy  Azaleas  yet  unnamed  or  brought 
before  the  public.  They  are  the  result  of  m.any  years'  work  in  cross- 
ing, often  repeated  until  tlie  flowers  of  some  of  the  best  would,  at 
first  sight,  scarcely  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  hardy  section  of 
Azaleas.  I  saw  them  in  bloom  a  short  time  ago  and  took  notes  of 
several ;  the  petals  are  1  in.  broad,  some  pointed  and  recurved  as  in 
the  well-known  Ghent  varieties,  others  blunt  and  rounded,  so  much 
so  as  to  closely  resemble  the  ordinary  Chinese  and  Indian  greenhouse 
hybrids,  long  so  generally  cultivated.  In  colour  they  run  through  all 
the  shades  of  red  and  crimson,  yellow  and  bronze,  pink  and  flesh,  to 
white.  In  addition  to  the  immense  impro:  ement  in  the  character  of 
tlie  flowers  another  object  has  been  kept  in  view,  that  is,  to  keep  on 
raising  from  such  as  showed  a  disposition  to  produce  plenty  of  leaves 
before  the  bloom  opens  ;  not  being  furnished  with  leaves  is  a  defect  in 
the  Ghent  varieties.  This  has  been  secured  along  with  a  late  habit  of 
flowering ;  they'are  quite  a  week  behind  the  Ghent  kinds,  which  places 
them  out  of  the  danger  of  spring  frosts.  They  will  form  a  most 
important  feature  amongst  hardy  spring-blooming  shrubs. — P.  G. 

The  assegais  used  by  the  Zulus  are  described  in  Poten's 
"Diction.ary  of  Military  .Science."  The  n.ame  of  "assegai,"  or 
"hassagaie,"  is  derived  from  tlie  tree  from  which  the  wood  is 
generally  taken  which  is  used  for  making  those  weapons.  The  tree, 
the  botanical  name  of  wdiich  is  Curtisia  faginea,  is  called  "  hassagaie" 
by  the  Zulus. 


De'wponds. — These  are,  to  the  inexperienced  and  the  unobsen'- 
ant,  myths  ;  but  they  are  facts  of  considerable  importance  to  farmers, 
and  bear  direct  relation  to  the  water  sujiply  of  villages.  Of  their 
interest  for  the  archajologdst  we  have  agieealile  illustration  in  the 
paper  contributed  by  Sir  George  Duckett  to  the  April  part  of  the 
"  Wiltshire  Archieological  and  Natural  History  Magazine."  It  is 
entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Water  Supply  of  some  of  our  Ancient 
British  Encampments,"  and  is  an  endeavour  to  solve  the  curious 
problem  of  how-  water  was  obtained  within  ramparts  situateil  upon 
high  levels  or  hills.  The  author  decides  that  rain  water  was  collected 
in  deep  pits  or  excavations  formed  within  the  area  of  such  entrench- 
ments, the  reservoirs  being  rendered  watertight  by  "puddling." 
The  pits  when  once  full  would  lie  kept  supplietl  not  only  by  rains, 
but  by  the  aqueous  vapours  and  mists  which  hang  about  the  tops  of 
high  grounds.  The  editor  of  the  magazine  in  question  adds  a  note 
to  confirm  .Sir  G.  Duckctt's  theory,  and  remarks  that  of  late  the 
AViltshire  farmers,  having  learned  the  value  of  "cloud  ponds"  or  "dew 
ponds,''  have  formed  them  at  much  expense  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
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THE     AUTOMATIC     BUDDEE. 

The  bucUling  season  is  late  this  year,  butitrromises  tobc  siicoessf'.il, 
inasmuch  as,  witli  so  much  sap  alike  iu  scion  and  stock,  the  buds  are 
likely  to  come  out  and  also  go  in  clean  and  well.  But  it  is  this  get- 
ting of  tlie  buds  out  and  jjlacing  them  in  quickly  and  neatly  that  is  at 
oncl;  the  secret  of  successful  building  and  the  plague  of  amateurs 
and  not  a  few  professionals.  Hence,  were  it  possible  to  have  some 
better  or  more  effective  mechanical  help  to  budding  than  a  common 
knife,  such  invention  could  not  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  would 
be  useful.  Messrs.  Ward  &  Gan-ard,  of  Ipswich— the  one  so  univer- 
sally known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  and  raisers 
of  Roses,  and  the  other  as  a  clever  inventor— have,  after  many 
attempts,  brought  out  a  budder  that  does  its  work  in  a  rapid,  easy, 
and  perfect  manner.  I  have  examined  and  tested  it  in  various  ways, 
and  think  it  only  fair  that  the  inventors  sliould  be  permitted  to  in- 
troduce this  useful  implement  to  your  readers  in  their  own  words, 
which  by  no  means  exhaust,  far  less  exaggerate,  its  merits  : — 

"  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  facilitate  the  art  of  budding. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  instructions  that  have  been  given,  budding 
is  still  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate  operation.  However  handy 
the  budding  knife  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  practical  experts,  it 
is  at  best  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  difficult  to  handle,  espe- 
cially by  amateurs.  The  operation  of  budding  often  proves  a 
failure  by  tlie  bark  being  improperly  raised ,  and  by  the  danger  to  the 
bud  by  insertion.  All  these  risks  and  difficulties  are  avoided  by  the 
use  of  the  new  Patent  Budder.  The  transverse  cut,  so  injurious  to 
successful  budding,  is  by  its  use  ilispensed  with.  The  operation  is 
of  a  very  simple  description — the  bud  being  cut  in  the  ordinary  way 


raising  numbers  of  plants,  and  is  indeed  very  successful.  Pinks  will 
root  as  freely  under  a  north  wall  as  anywhere,  and  they  require  less 
attention  in  the  matter  of  shading  in  such  a  position.  A  good  mode 
of  making  up  a  bed  under  a  north  wall  is  to  prepare  a  layer  of  horse 
manure  that  is  nearly  deprived  of  its  heat,  put  it  togetlier  thoroughly 
wet,  and  beat  it  down  with  a  spade  to  a  level  surface  to  a  depth 
of  9  in.  or  12  in.,  which  will  be  quite  sulKcient  to  keep  worms 
from  disturbing  the  young  plants.  On  this  should  be  placed  ."5  in. 
of  compost  suitalile  for  rooting  the  pipings  in.  This  should  be 
used  in  a  moist  state,  l)ut  not  wet  and  clogged  with  moisture,  and 
it  should  be  made  smooth  on  the  surface.  A  good  compost  for 
Pinks  is  made  up  of  leaf-mould,  or  any  decayed  vegetable  mould, 
and  silver  sand  sifteil  fine,  equal  parts  of  each.  In  the  absence  of 
the  above  materials,  a  good  free  sandy  loam  will  answer,  but  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  leaf-mould  and  sand,  as  it  is  cool  and 
retentive  of  moisture. 

Pink  cuttings  or  pipings  should  be  made  from  the  young  wooil  of 
this  year's  growth,  ami  when  these  are  removed  their  lower  leaves 
should  be  stripped  oil'  to  witliin  two  or  three  joints  of  the  top  of  the 
cutting  ;  then,  with  a  keen-edged  knife,  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot 
should  be  cut  away  close  under  the  joint  selected  for  the  base  of 
the  piping.  AVhen  all  to  be  put  in  are  prepared,  it  is  a  usual  practice 
to  throw  them  into  water  for  five  or  seven  uiiuutes  to  stiffen.  The 
piping  bed  being  ready,  the  pipings  should  be  put  into  the  soil  to 
the  (feptli  of  ij  in.,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about  tliem.  The 
pipings  require  to  lie  about  1  in.  apart  each  way.  When  they  are 
inserted  a  good  sprinkling  of  water  should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  has  dried  a  hand-glass  should  be  placed  over  them.  In 
three  weeks  or  so  the  plants  will  begin  to  root,  and  at  this  period 
tlie  hand-glasses  may  be  removed  by  degrees,  first  lifting  them  1  in. 
or  so  on  one  side  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  then  raising  them  all 
round,  and  in  a  week  or  so  they  may  be  removed  altogether. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


is  at  once  placed  on  the  needle  point  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  being  then 
ready  for  the  next  operation  of  insertion  ;  jiress  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  Patent  Budder  on  the  bark,  moving  it  gently  along  a  sufficient 
distance  to  receive  the  bud.  The  bark  will  then  be  cleanly  cut  and 
opened,  the  cambium  uninjured.  By  touching  a  small  spring  with 
the  Snger,  the  bud  is  pushed  from  the  base  of  the  budder,  and  left  in 
the  best  position  for  speedy  and  healthy  growth.  It  has  been  care- 
fully tested  during  the  last  budding  season,  and  after  many  expensive 
and  exhaustive  experiments,  the  art  of  budding  is  successfully  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  in  the  hands  of  professional  budders  the 
result  is  being  able  to  accomplish  this  operation  six  times  quicker 
than  by  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  a 
complete  revolution  will  be  effected  in  the  budding  of  Koses  anil 
fruit  trees  by  thus  simplifying  the  process,  and  bringing  the  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful  art  of  budding  within  easy  reach  of  all." 

D.  T.  Fish. 


PEOPAGATION  OF  PINKS. 

While  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  increased  by  layers  made  at  the 
end  of  July  and  in  August,  Pinks  are  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  pipings,  and  this  is  done  in  .June  or  early  in  July — later 
this  year  than  u.sual  because  of  the  general  backwardness  of  the 
season.  Where  Pink  piping  is  largely  done  in  consequence  of  a 
great  stock  being  wanted,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  make  up  a  bed 
of  manure  and  leaves  so  as  to  get  a  gentle  bottom  lieat :  on  this  a  layer 
of  suitably  light  sandy  soil  is  put,  and  the  pipings  put  in  in  squares, 
centres,  &c.,  according  to  the  slope  and  dimensions  of  the  hand- 
lights  placed  over  them.  The  cuttings  are  put  in  thickly  and  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  a  vei-y  large  majority  will  take  root.  It 
is  not  always  convenient  to  make  up  a  bed,  and  it  is  not  diflicult  to 
strike  pipings  in  other  ways.  Mr.  James  Clark,  of  Bury  .St.  Edmunds, 
the  raiser  of  some  very  fine  forcing  Pinks,  makes  up  a  bed  between 
his  Gooseben-y  trees,  providing  a  soil  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  in 
it,  and  inserting  his  cuttings  ;  he  puts  hand-glasses  over  them,  thus 


There  is  now  a  large  collection  of  the  beautiful  laced  Pinks  in 
cultivation  ;  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  try  his  hand  at  cultivating  a 
few  they  can  be  had  through  any  nurseryman.  In  addition,  there 
are  some  beautiful  border  Pinks  that  are  most  useful  for  forcing  pur- 
poses ;  of  these  we  may  name — Duly  Day,  deep  pink,  heavily  laced 
with  bright  red  ;  Lady  Blanche,  pure  white,  does  well  grown  in 
pots ;  Lord  Lj'on,  deep  rosy-purple,  very  fine,  free,  and  otherwise  good ; 
Mrs.  Moore,  pure  white,  with  dark  centre  ;  Newmarket,  a  self  flower 
of  a  reddish-purple  hue  ;  and  Rubens,  with  pleasing  dark  flowers. 
I  have  found  some  of  these  to  provide  useful  plants  in  autumn  by 
top-dressing  them  with  a  light  sandy  soil  in  July;  during  the 
summer  the  side-shoots  root  into  this,  and  good  plants  can  be  had. 
Lord  Lyon  is  in  imrticular  an  excellent  border  variety.  R.  D. 


Heating  with  Hot  "Water  at  Swanley.— At  the  Swanley 
Nursery  there  are  a  series  of  low  pits,  a  single  light  in  width,  eight 
in  number,  each  100  ft.  in  length,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
pipes  for  warming  which  is  worth  noting.  Instead  of  lying  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  or  in  a  cavity  round  the  side  iu  the 
usual  way,  the  pipes — a  single  flow  along  the  front,  returning  on  the 
back — are  elevated  right  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters.  The 
flow-pi])c  in  each  pit  is  only  1  in.,  the  return  2  in.,  v/liich,  as  the  pits 
are  shallow,  have  been  found  sufficient  to  preserve  the  plants  through 
the  winter.  These  consist  of  Pelargoniums,  Lantanas,  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  and  similar  soft-wooded  material.  Mr.  Cannell  says  that 
with  this  arrangement,  i.e.,  the  pipes  above  the  heads  of  the  jjlants, 
he  finds  very  much  less  loss  of  leaf  through  the  ■v\inter  than  when 
they  lie  on  or  near  the  bottom,  where  the  heat  from  them  naturally 
causes  moisture  to  rise  and  to  condense  on  the  leaves.  So  marked 
has  this  been  during  the  severe  winter  througli  which  we  have 
passed,  necessitating  a  long  continuance  of  tlie  use  of  fire-heat,  tliat 
the  plants  have  never  so  much  as  once  needed  picking  over  or 
other  attention  in  a  similar  way,  and  nothing  need  be  healthier  than 
they  now  are. — P.  G. 
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AMERICAN     NOTES. 


"Pussley"  or  Purslane  on  the  Table.— "  Pussley,"  in 

the  older  pafts  of  the  country  at  least,  i.s  regarde.I  as  the  repre.senta- 
tive  weed.  To  he  "as  mean  .as  pussley,"  is  a  cominon  adage. 
"  He  lets  pus.sley  get  aheail  of  him,"  is  applied  to  a  shack,  inefficient 
cultivator,  for  in  these  hot  .July  and  August  days  one  must  be  smart 
if  he  keeps  his  garden  free  of  "pussley."  In  midsummer  days, 
when  Peas  have  gone,  and  the  flush  of  sweet  Corn,  Lima  Beans,  and 
other  late  garden  products  has  not  come,  "  try  Pussley  " — Portiilacn 
if  the  Latin  name  sounds  better,  or  Pourpie'r  if  the  French  is  pre- 
ferable. We  have  passed  months  and  months  when  "pussley," 
gathered  upon  tlie  far  \\cstern  plains,  was  the  Ijest  gTeen  we  had. 
vVe  have  tried  it  since,  an<l  can  assure  those  who  rlo  not  know  it  as 
a  table  vegetalile,  tliat  it  is  most  acceptable.  For  ourselves,  did 
it  not  grow  of  itself,  we  should  follow  the  e.xami)le  of  the  French, 
and  cultivate  it ;  they  consume  it  as  a  salad  and  in  soups,  besides 
cooking  it  after  the  manner  of  Spinach,  or  "greens."  It  should  be 
taken  when  growing  rapidly  and  its  fat  stems  snap  short  and  tender, 
and  treated  like  .\s[>aragus.  In  looking  at  an  article  on  its  cul- 
ture in  a  French  work  on  gardening,  we  find  it  ends  thus:  "We 
know  of  no  injurious  insect  that  attacks  the  Pourpier."  Neither  do 
we — we  wish  we  did. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  offers  a 
special  prize  of  2.")  dols.  for  the  best  essay  on  each  of  the  following 
subjects  :  CUilture  of  Flowers  and  Foliage  for  Winter  Decoration  and 
the  Market,  M'ith  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  ;  Profits  of 
Fanning  and  Gardening  in  New  England  ;  The  most  promising  new 
Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  vShrubs,  and  their  tasteful  and  effec- 
tive Arrangement ;  Upon  any  Special  Action  of  Fertilisers,  illustrated 
by  Accurate  Exjieriments  ;  Upon  Flowers  for  the  Home,  with  lists 
of  the  best  Annuals,  Herbaceous  Perennials,  and  "Bedding  Plants." 
These  prizes  are  designed  to  elicit  new  facts,  and  preference  will 
be  given  to  essays  which  add  the  most  to  our  stock  of  information. 
Competition  open  to  all.  For  further  information  address  Robert 
Manning,  Secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Silver's  Berry  Picker. — This  is  rather  a  berry-holder  than 
a  berry-picker  ;  it  consists  of  a  small  rubljer  cup,  so  lield  by  a 
lo^p  around  the  other  fingers  as  to  leave  the  forefinger  and  thumlj 
free.  Its  chief  use  is  to  avoid  the  hohling  of  small  berries  in  the 
hand  until  enough  are  gathered  to  transfer  to  the  basket.  For 
such  small  fruits  as  raspberries,  huckleberries,  &c.,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  convenient. 

London  Purple— an  Insect  Poison.— In  April  last  we  an- 
nounced a  new  poison  for  insects,  called  Loudon  Purple.  Paris  (ireen 
is  a  compound  of  Arsenic  and  Copjjer,  and  must  be  prepared  direct. 
London  Purple  is  a  compound  of  Arsenic  and  Lime,  quite  as  poi- 
sonous as  the  other,  but  being  an  incidental  product,  formed  in  an- 
other manufacture,  it  is  much  cheaper.  It  is  artificially  coloured  of 
a  deep  purple,  to  guard  against  accidents  in  its  use.  It  is  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division,  and  it  is  claimeil  to  be  eijually  efficacious  with 
the  Green  when  used  in  one-fifth  less  quantity.  Like  that  it  is  ap- 
plied with  water  or  diluted  with  flour,  plaster,  or  other  powder. 
Recently  we  have  received,  from  those  who  have  used  it  for  the 
Potato  Bug,  testimony  as  to  its  complete  efficac}'.  It  has  also  been 
found  to  eft'ectively  destroy  the  canker-worm.  Mr.  Whitney,  Nur- 
seryman at  Franklin  (Jrove,  111.,  writes  that  the  canker-worm  took 
possession  of  an  orcliard  of  2.), 000  ajiple-trees,  besides  attacking  his 
nursery  stock.  The  use  of  12  oz.  of  London  Purple  in  44  gallons  of 
water,  applied  tjy  means  of  a  force  jjunip,  destroyed  the  worms  in  a 
short  time. 

A  Late  Magnolia. — Magnolia  hypoleuea  has  been  mentioned 
and  commended  more  tlian  once  for  many  noteworthy  qualities.  It 
is  late,  blooming  in  mid-.lune,  creamy-white  like  conspicua,  and 
moreover  of  a  scent  so  sweet  that  for  the  want  of  a  truer  comparison, 
I  will  liken  it  to  the  combined  odour  of  Strawberries  and  Bananas. 
I  know  of  no  Magnolia  so  delicious,  unless  it  be  the  tender  M.  fus- 
cata.  Now  all  this  is  a  great  deal  for  a  single  species  to  possess  in 
the  way  of  deliglitful  qualities.  But  Nature  seems  disposed  to  give 
even  more,  for  tlie  foliage  of  M.  hypoleuea  is  simply  exquisite.  I 
refer  more  especi.ally  to  the  young  foliage,  althougli  the  older  leax'cs 
have  fine  red  stems,  and  are  glossy  green  on  their  broad  surfaces. 
But  the  young  leaves,  with  thinner,  more  delicate  texture,  show  this 
red  in  the  veinings,  and  even  farther  throughout  the  gener.al  green  to 
the  extent  of  a  faint  tint  or  tone.  The  result  is  a  snft'usion  of  most 
delicate  purples  lined  out  with  red  veins.  Held  u])  against  strong 
sunlight  the  eft'ect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  translucent  character 
of  the  leaf.  Portions  of  the  foliage  in  ordinary  lights  thus  assume  a 
curious  tironze  colour,  as  a  result  of  the  mingling  of  shades,  and  the 
tlistinct  white  of  the  underside  makes  the  appearance  still  more  re- 
markable. I  dwell  particuLarly  on  the  foliage  of  this  new  and  rare 
Magnolia  that  I  may  enter  a  plea  for  the  beauty  of  leaves  generally. 


Flowers  arc  so  valued  ami  set  above  mere  foliage,  that  the  latter, 
though  in  many  cases  quite  as  exquisite,  receives  scant  justice.. — 
S.\MDKi,  1'arso.ns,   in  Rural  Nfin  Yorker. 

Weeds. — However  well  a  plant  may  be  established,  and  the 

gi'ound  is  filled  with  roots  and  root-stocks,  stored  with  nutriment, 
each  inch  of  \\']iicli  will  make  a  new  jilant,  every  atttnqit  this  j)lant 
makes  to  grow  will  exhaust  a  part  of  this  undergiound  store.  It 
cannot  increase  this  stock  w  ithout  leaves.  If  kept  from  producing 
foliage,  this  accumulated  .store  must  in  time  be  exhausted.  Keep 
<lown  the  leaf-growth  and  the  plant  must  die.  It  is  only  a  question 
which  will  liold  out  tlie  longest,  man  or  jdant.  There  arc  few  who 
will  give  the  needed  thorough  work  ;  if  the  plant  does  not  yiehl  to  a 
few  hoeings  or  cuttings,  the  task  is  given  up.  There  is  peiliaps  no 
worse  weed  in  existence  than  the  so-called  Horse  Nettle  (.Solanum 
carolincnse),  which  is  actually,  in  parts  of  Delaware  ami  Marylaml, 
driving  people  from  their  holdings.  It  is  said,  and  generally  accepted, 
that  the  plant  cannot  be  killed.  A  frienil  in  Delaware,  a  grx)d  bota- 
nist, determined  to  put  his  philosophy  into  practice.  He  tried  the 
Horse  Nettle  ;  as  soon  as  a  shoot  appeared,  ofl'itcame  ;  he  admits  it 
was  a  hard  struggle,  and  that  to  clear  it  out  would  cost  all  that  the 
land  was  wortli — but  it  can  be  done. 

Dried  Persimmons.— Not  the  '"Simmons"  of  which  tke 
Southerners  make  their  "  'Simmon  beer,"  biit  the  tnie  Japanese  Per- 
simmons, several  times  larger  than  our  native  fruit,  and  as  much 
better  as  they  are  bigger,  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Cha?.  H.  .Shinn, 
of  Niles,  California.  The  .Japanese  Persimmons  are  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  when  fresh,  and  present  a  similar  variety  when  dried. 
In  taste  they  are  much  like  Figs,  and  if  offered  in  the  market  would 
no  doubt  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Mr.  Shinn  does  not  state,  in  send- 
ing us  the  specimens,  whether  they  are  from  fniit  gi-own  in  California 
or  are  imported  from  Japan  in  the  dried  state. 

A  Ladies'  G-arden'Olub. — A  correspondent,  well  known  in 
horticultural  and  botanical  circles,  thus  writes  :  "  The  ladies  of  our 
street  have  got  up  a  Garden  Club  !  Thej-  have  got  a  President — the 
most  experienced  plant-grower  of  the  lot — and  a  .Secretarj',  and  a 
record-book,  and  they  hold  meetings  once  a  week,  in  the  afternoon. 
They  won't  take  in  members  out  of  our  street — they  have  got  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere — and  they  think  that  a  dozen  or  two  women  are 
quite  enough  for  one  gathei-ing,  whether  they  all  talk  at  once  or  take 
turns.  They  take  two  or  tliree  liorticultural  magazines  or  papers 
among  them,  and  are  going  to  subscribe  for  more.  At  the  meetings 
they  read  aloud  some  of  the  articles,  and  discuss  them,  and  each  one 
gives  an  account  of  her  own  doings  and  raisings,  how  she  has  man- 
aged to  get  up  Sweet  Peas,  or  made  Nasturtiums  blossom  all  winter 
in  the  parlour,  or  carried  tender  plants  through  the  trj'ing  season. 
They  are  now  getting  up  their  orders  for  flower  seeds,  and  consider- 
ing what  kinds  it  is  best  to  have.  The  way  I  came  to  know  about 
it  is,  that  I  am  a  bit  of  a  botanist,  and  know  the  names  of  things, 
and  what  are  annuals  or  perennials — (per-anuuals,  as  an  old  neigh- 
bour of  mine  used  to  call  them) — and  can  tell  them  what  sorts  of 
things  a  Calonyction  speciosum  and  ^Zauschneria  californica  are,  and 
if  they  are  hardy.  So  they  chose  my  wife,  and  even  wanted  to  make 
her  President,  though  she  is  not  strong  in  flower  gi'owing,  and,  as  to 
names,  gets  Begonia  and  Bignonia  mixed  up  badly — not  for  want  of 
knowing  the  two  things,  but  forgets  which  is  which.  So  through 
her  and  the  questions  she  brings  to  me,  I  get  a  good  inside  view  of 
the  operations.  Seriously,  this  club  is  useful,  and  I  wi.>h  to  com- 
mend it  as  an  example. — G.  A.  "  [This  is  an  example  to  be  heartily 
commeniled,  and  perhaps  in  a  large  town  sm.all  clubs  like  the  one 
described  may  be  more  effective  than  larger  ones.  Vineland,  N..J., 
wliieh  has  been  foremost  in  many  good  things,  has  long  had  a  flori- 
cultural  societ}'  eomiiosed.  if  we  mistake  not,  exclusively  of  ladies, 
and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  jilace  may  be  ascribed  to  its  in- 
fluence. There  are  few  pursuits  in  which  association  is  so  helpful  as 
in  gardening,  and  clubs  of  this  kind  are  useful.] 

Pigeon-berry  or  Poke  in  the  Garden. — What  is  known 
as  "  Pigeon-berry  "  in  New  Fngland  h.as  various  other  n.ames  in  dif- 
ferent localities ;  among  them  are  "Poke."  "(Jarket,"  "Cocum," 
"Cancer  Root,"  "Skoke,"  "Skoka,"and  " Pecatacelleloe "' — which 
last  ([uite  puts  to  shame  its  botanical  name,  Phytolacca  decandra. 
Wlioever  has  not  eaten  the  tender,  just-developing  shoots  of  this, 
dressed  as  Asparagus,  or  as  Spinach,  has  missed  one  of  the  choicest 
of  vegetables.  It  is  sometimes  compared  to  Asparagus,  but  it  is  not 
like  that — it  is  a  thing  by  itself,  and  as  good  in  its  way  as  is  Aspa- 
ragus in  its.  Knowing  from  early  youth  the  great  excellence  of — 
must  we  say  it — "Pigeon-berry  greens,"  it  has  long  been  in  the 
writer's  mind  to  sometime  try  what  cultivation  would  do  for  it.  In 
this,  as  in  other  e.a.ses,  "sometime  is  no  time  at  all,"  and  the  only 
true  way  is  to  carry  out  such  intentions  at  once.  As  to  the  "Poke," 
we  have  been  anticipated.  The  idea  is  oui-s,  but  some  one  else  has 
put  it  in  practice,  and  that  some  one  else  is — a  lady.  We  have  only 
im.agincd  how  excellent  improved  Poke  must  be,  but  our  Illinois  cor- 
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respondent  has  the  advantage  of  us — she  knows  it.  The  lady  trans- 
planted young  seedlings  all  along  her  garden  fence  ;  she  also  had 
large  roots  dug  up  and  set  out.  From  these  last  she  says,  "We  have 
had  the  finest,  fattest.  Poke-berry  greens  ever  eaten."  In  answer  to 
our  suggestion  that  the  tops,  when  mature,  would  occupy  too  mucli 
room,  she  writes,  that  when  the  plants  get  well  up  slie  has  them  cut 
off  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  that  this  leaves  foliage  enough  to  mature  the 
root. — Amfrican  AijricuUurkt. 


BEARWOOD. 


Few  places  are  richer  in  landscape  beauty  than  Bearwood,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.  It  is  situated  near  Reading,  on 
gently  rising  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  woodland  scenery, 
the  woods  mainly  Beeches,  amongst  which  there  are  some  of  the 
finest  examples  witli  which  we  have  yet  met ;    some  of  them  are  of 


past  an  uninterrupted  display  of  flowering  shrubs,  which  are^'planted 
in  bold  groups,  with  irregular  natural-like  outlines.  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons— except  the  later  flowering  kinds — and  tlie  brilliant  Ghent 
Azaleas,  of  which  there  is  a  large  collection,  are  for  the  most  part 
past  their  best,  but  the  shrubberies  are  now  gay  with  tine  masses  of 
Kabnias,  consisting  chiefly  of  K.  latifolia,  with  its  glossy  deep  green 
foliage  and  dense  clusters  of  wax-like  blossoms  varying  in  colour  from 
a  delicate  blush  to  a  deep  rosy  crimson.  Other  kinds  of  showy- 
flowered  shrubs  such  as  the  different  species  of  Berberis,  Philadelphus, 
Syringa,  Escallonia,  Roses,  and  beautiful  flowering  slirubs  belonging 
to  the  Pea  family,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  interspersed  with  the  pre- 
ceding, or  planted  in  isolated  gToups.  Every  kind  of  siirub  appears 
to  thrive  here  with  unusual  vigour,  especially  the  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  though  planted  in  the  soil  natural  to  the  place, 
a  sandy  clay  and  marly  loam,  without  a  particle  of  peat ;  never- 
theless huge  clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  rising  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
aud  even  20  ft.  high,  afford  suflicient  evidence,  if  any  were  wanted 
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great  girth,  and  are  furnished  with  stately  heads  which  have  been 
wind-tossed  for  centuries,  and  which  are  now  the  only  visible  remains 
of  the  vast  tracts  of  forest  which  once  overspread  tliat  part  of  Berk- 


building    of     recent 

the   neighbourliood, 

gently    undulating 

whilst     in    the    far 

the    valley    of 


shire.        The    mansion,     a    fine     Elizabetlian 
construction,    occupies   the    highest    point   in 
and     commands     some     fine     views     of     the 
country    lying     to     the     south     and     east; 
distance   in   a    northerly    direction    may    be 

the  Thames.  From  the  house  an  uninterrupted  and  well-kejit  fawn 
gently  slopes  to  the  edge  of  an  ornamental  lake,  consisting  of 
well  nigh  a  hundred  acres.  Tliis,  though  formed  artificially,  has 
quite  a  natural  appearance — huge  branches  of  Beeches  stretching 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  are  here  and  there  dotted 
some  pretty  islets.  A  noleworthy  feature  at  Bearwood  is  the  absence 
of  all  elaborate  geometric  designs,  which  are  too  often  met  with,  de- 
facing extensive  lawns,  and  materially  detracting  from  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  a  noble  mansion.     Here  there  has  been  foi  several  weeks 


that  a  peaty  soil  is  not  an  indispensable  condition  as  regards  the 
growth  of  what  are  termed  American  plants. 

A  fine  collection  of  deciduous  Oaks  particularly  attracted  our 
attention.  Amongst  tliese  are  not  only  grand  specimens  of  the 
indigenous  kinds  and  their  varieties,  but  also  of  the  finest  of 
the  South  European  and  North  American  kinds.  Of  the  latter, 
we  noticed  fine  examples  of  Q.  tinctoria,  coccinea,  Prinus,  and 
others,  the  foliage  of  which  is  highly  attractive,  being  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  and,  in  most  cases,  cut  into 
narrow  divisions,  rendering  the  trees  even  now  very  ornamental  in 
appearance,  Init  nmch  more  so  later  in  the  year  when  tliey  have 
assumed  tjieir  .autumn  tints.  Another  brilliant  autunm  tree  is  the 
Liquidandjar  (L.  styraciflua),  of  which  there  are  here  some  noble 
specimens. 

Amongst  Conifers  we  remarked  some  unusually  fine  examples, 
both  soil  and  position  evidently  suiting  their  requirements  admirably, 
all  being    in  the   most  robust  health.       A  fine  avenue  of  Sequoia 
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(Wellingtonia)  gigaiitea,  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
mansion,  ia  a  notewortiiy  feature,  more  particularly  as  the  trees 
were  all  transjilauteil  a  few  years  ago  from  various  jiarts  of  the 
grounds,  some  of  tlie  specimens  at  tlie  time  being  as  much  as  17  ft. 
high  ;  now  they  arc  iu  the  most  vigorous  hcaltli,  without  a  failure  in 
the  whole  avenue.  This  success  Mr.  Tsgg,  the  gardener  liere,  under 
whose  supervision  tlie  operation  was  carried  out,  attriliutes  to  tlie 
stiff  and  retentive  character  of  tlic  soil,  combined,  of  course,  witli 
the  skilful  use  of  the  most  efficient  nuieliines  and  subse(iueut 
attention  as  regards  watering,  &c.  Amongst  these  Secjuoias  we 
noticed  a  variety  with  unusuiiUy  green  foliage  and  distinct  in  habit, 
which  is  not  inappropriately  distinguished  by  tlic  name  of 
viridis.  Amongst  the  other  ('onifers  that  attracted  attention  were 
fine  specimens  of  Pieea  Pinsapo,  nobilis,  Nordmauniaua,  ceplia- 
louica,  a  grand  example  of  tlio  true  Pinus  pouderosa  ;  also  of  Juni- 
perus  virginica,  Abies  Smithi,  Menziesi,  Douglasi,  and  the  Hemlock 
Spruce.  The  finest  tree  of  .Sequoia  gigantea  is  one  planted  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  whicli  is  now  a  noble  specimen.  Conifers 
have  beeu  judiciously  planted  amongst  the  large  deciduous  trees  and 
clumps  of  evergreen  shruljs,  examples  of  whicli  are  represented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  here 
an  almost  entire  immunity  from  the  effects  of  the  past  winter  in  the 
c;ise  of  even  tender  shrubs  and  trees  whicli  in  some  low-lying  dis- 
tricts have  been  severely  injured.  Such  shrubs  as  Escallouias  here 
that  were  quite  unprotected  are  unhurt,  as  are  also  Secpioia  semper- 
vircns  and  others,  thus  showing  the  advantage  of  elevated  localities 
for  doubtfully-luirdy  exotics. 

Tlie  Rosery,  an  extensive  plot  devoted  entirely  to  the  queen  of 
flowers,  contained  all  the  best  varieties,  and  tliov.gh  the  jjresent 
season  lias  been  anything  but  fa%ourabIe  for  a  fine  display  of  bloom, 
tliere  is  no  scarcity  here.  An  extensive  rock  garden  is  in  course  of 
construction  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pulham,  and  when  finished 
it  will  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Bearwood.  Round  the  lake 
and  adjoining  woodlands,  we  now  and  then  came  upon  a  gai'den  in 
tlie  natural  style,  in  which  the  Foxglove  and  other  beautiful  indige- 
nous plants  blended  witli  tlie  green  of  the  common  Bracken  which 
carpets  the  ground  under  the  huge  timber  trees. 

Though  an  account  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  at  this  fine 
place  is  for  the  present  omitted,  we  cannot  bring  these  remarks  to 
a  close  without  alluding  to  some  gTand  specimens  of  white  Lajja- 
geria  which  we  saw  in  passing-through  one  of  the  planthouses.  A 
plant  at  each  end  of  the  house  is  trained  to  the  roof,  and  each  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  house  and  flowers  abundantly.  They  are 
grown  in  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  peat  with 
the  addition  of  fibry  loam,  road  scrapings,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
•well-decomposed  manure.  Vi'.  ii. 
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EFFECTS    OF    SOIL    ON    GRAPE    CULTURE. 

Therb  are  probably  few  districts  iu  which  the  ingredients  for  a 
Vine  conipost  that  would  grow  Grapes  well  could  not  be  found  ;  but 
I  sometimes  think  that  insufficient  allowance  is  made  for  the  effects 
of  soil  and  other  conditions  in  estimating  the  qualities  of  Grapes. 
I  believe  that  there  are  soils  so  specially  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  (Jrapes  and  other  fruits,  that  anybody  may  succeed  with 
little  trouble  in  producing  the  best  examples  in  every  way,  wliile 
under  other  circumstances  the  highest  skill  and  attention  might  fail 
to  produce  equally  good  results.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  apologies 
for  bad  culture  in  saying  this,  Init  simply  to  state  a  probable  fact, 
into  which  it  would  be  well  wortli  our  while  to  look  a  little  further. 
If  there  be  certain  soils  better  than  others  for  tlie  Grape,  it  i^-ould 
be  very  desirable  to  know  their  composition.  Hitherto,  most  of  the 
directions  given  on  the  subject  of  fruit-tree  borders  generally  have 
beeu  of  the  most  haphazard  description.  Each  ])erson  uses  the  soil 
he  can  most  conveniently  procure  in  his  own  locality  ;  and  under  the 
general  n.ame  of  '-loam,"  turfy  or  otherwise,  he  recommends  it  to 
0ther3wl10.se  "loam"  may  be  of  an  entirely  different  descrijition, 
and  produce  quite  different  results.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  soils 
which  difler  widely  in  their  composition  produce  a  cousequent 
effect  upon  the  plants  that  are  grown  in  tliem  ?  All  experience 
answers  in  the  negative.  As  regards  the  Grape,  not  a  few  facts  con- 
firm this.  Years  ago,  speaking  from  memory,  I  remember  a  dispute 
in  the  horticultural  papers  respecting  tlie  Bro"xmoutli  Muscat  Grajies, 
fine  examples  of  which  were  exhibited  at  Edinburgh,  and  wliich  I 
believe  received  a  prize.  These  Grapes  were  thought  not  to  be 
Muscats  Ijy  some,  because  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  Muscat 
flavour,  and  they  M-ere  iironouneed  to  be  another  variety,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  Muscat,  but  without  the  flavour.  It  was  jirovcd, 
however,  by  growing  Vine  propagated  from  the  Broxmonth  ones  at 
another  place,  and   along  with  the  true  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  that 


they  were  Muscats.  Now,  here  was  a  case  in  which  the  flavour, 
the  gieat  point  of  excellence  in  the  Muscat,  was  influenced  by 
the  soil — apparently  lost,  one  might  say  ;  and  I  daresay  nobody 
would  use  such  a  soil,  or  one  ajiproaehing  it  in  quality,  if  he  knew 
that  it  would  produce  such  a  result. 

These  facts — which  in  this  country  are  exemplified  only  in  a 
fragmentary  way — are,  it  would  apyiear,  confirmed  on  a  far  more 
extensive  scale  in  tlie  Vineyards  on  the  Continent.  There  nothing  is 
better  ascertained  than  that  the  same  variety  of  Grape  produces 
wine  of  very  different  (piality,  according  to  conditions  of  soil  and 
situation.  For  example,  a  certain  variety  of  the  (irajie  when  grown 
on  the  Rhine  furnishes  a  sjiecies  of  hock  ;  the  same  Grape  when 
raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  yields  Bucellas  ;  whilst  in  the 
island  of  Madeira  it  produces  the  wine  known  as  .Sercial,  which  has 
a  flavour  quite  different  from  either  of  the  others.  Soil  also  affects 
the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  in  some  of  our  colder  and  most 
sunless  districts  this  fact  is  worth  taking  into  consideration.  At 
Thomery,  Grapes  are  said  to  ripen  a  fortnight  earlier  in  the  flinty 
soils  than  they  do  where  the  soil  is  deeper  and  richer.  I  have 
observed  myself  that  fine  crops  were  produced,  and  had  been  pro- 
duced for  years  I  was  told,  from  \'iiie3  where  the  soil  was  not 
above  15  in.  or  16  in.  deep.  According  to  Prof.  Solly,  the  Vine-pro- 
ducing soils  of  Thomery  gave  81  per  cent,  of  silica,  7  of  alumina,  and 
only  3i  of  organic  matter.  Such  a  compost  with  us  would  be 
reckoned  very  poor  indeed.  In  this  country  most  Vine-growers  ad- 
vocate a  percentage  of  organic  matter  equal  to,  if  not  iu  excess  of, 
the  inorganic.  No  doubt  such  composts  produce  good  crops,  for  a 
■while  at  least ;  but  I  imagine  that  in  a  soil  like  that  at  Thomery  the 
V^ines  would  last  longer,  and  produce  better  flavoured  fiiiit. 

A  significant  feature  of  Grape  culture  in  Enghand  is  frequent  re- 
planting. Here  and  there  you  may  find  Vines  that  have  been  going 
on  for  a  good  number  of  years,  bearing  and  doing  well ;  but  I  could 
point  to  instances  where  the  work  of  replanting  had  to  be  begun 
soon  after  the  Vines  had  reached  the  tops  of  the  rafters — a  practice 
that  may  do  well  enough  when  the  means  and  accommodation  and 
other  circumstances  render  it  practicalde,  but  not  one  in  a  liundred 
can  follow  it  ;  hence  the  way  to  get  good  crops  of  Grapes  from  the 
same  Vines  for  the  longest  period  is  what  we  need  to  learn.  In  the 
poor  soil  at  Fontainebleau  and  Thomery  the  Mnes  certainly  cany  as 
heavy  crops  as  are  found  under  tlie  highest  culture  in  private  gar- 
dens here  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  Solly's  analysis,  as  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robei-t  Thompson,  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount 
of  nourishment  supplied  to  the  Vines,  for  I  noticed  that  the  borders 
were  thickly  mulched  and  surface-fed  as  well,  although  at  the  same 
time  fine  crops  were  to  be  seen  on  old  A''iues  that  were  growing  in 
the  street,  where  the  gi-ound  was  paved  closed  up  to  their  stems. 
Nor  is  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  its  maturation  aloue  afl'ected  by- 
soil  ;  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  fertility  of  the  plant  is 
also  much  influenced.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  some  Grapes 
bear  well  in  some  places  and  ill  in  others,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  difl'ercnccs  of  culture.  The  Barbarossa,  for  example,  is  a 
shy  fruiter  iu  some  soils  and  fertile  in  others  ;  and  the  same  ni.ay  be 
said  of  the  Golden  Champion.  Colour  also  is  affected  by  the  same 
conditions — some  sorts  colouring  always  well  in  certain  soils  and  not 
iu  others.  My  impression  of  the  Grizzly  Frontignan  is  that  it  is  a 
Grape  that  cannot  colour  perfectly  ;  it  only  becomes  red.  In  some 
cases  it  gets  as  red  as  a  good  Red  Hamburgh,  and  in  others  the 
berries  are  only  streaked  with  red,  remaining  partially  gi-een  ;  and 
both  samples  are  always  about  equal  in  quality,  but,  if  any  tiling,  the 
darkest  coloured  samples  are  the  best.  The  finest  example  of  this 
Grape  I  ever  saw  as  regai'ds  size  of  bunch,  berry,  and  flavour  was 
much  darker-coloured  than  usual.  That  Pears  and  Ajiples  and  other 
fruits  are  affected  by  the  soil  in  ^\'hich  they  grow  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  apparent  in  the  Strawberry  tlian  any- 
thing else.  In  one  place  I  could  gi'ow  and  force  Keen's  Seedling 
Strawberry  better  almost  than  any  other,  and  thought  most  of  it  for 
forcing  purposes  ;  but  here  I  cannot  get  a  crop  worth  gathering  from 
it,  either  indoors  or  out,  though  I  have  persevered  witli  it  in  every 
possible  way  for  years.  Onr  neighbours  on  the  same  formation  have 
failed  with  it  also,  and  it  is  not  now  grown  by  us.  When  forced  it 
makes  a  fine  plant,  but  proves  absolutely  barren.  J.  S.  W. 


■Vioomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  Strawberry.— Some 

of  your  readers  may  remember  the  introduction  of  Keen's  .Seedling 
Strawberry,  which  became  such  a  favourite  that  it  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  "gardener's  friend."  Then  there  came  trooping  at  its 
heels,  Alice  Maud,  President,  ami  a  host  of  other  good  kinds,  and 
now  there  has  appeared  in  our  midst  the  Vicomtesse  Herieart  de 
Thury,  which  is  unquestionably  the  queen  of  Strawberries.  There 
is  no  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  can  at  all  ecjual  it. 
It  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  gi'ows  like  a  weed,  keeps  ever- 
green all  the  winter,  crops  heavily,  sets  its  fruit  freely,  and  is  not 
subject  to  mildew. — Bet.\. 
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THE   CHILI   STRAWBERRY. 

ALTHoron  tbe  Chili  Strawberry  is  known  to  fruit  growers  generally, 
it  is  not  much  patronised  in  the  Paris  markets,  where  it  has  great 
clifBculty  iu  maintainiug  its  place  .igainst  other  kinds,  and  even  then 
more  on  acoovmt  of  its  size  than  for  any  other  reason.     Its  principal 


Cbili,iu  Strawbeny. 

merits  are  its  lateness,  and  especially  the  firmness  of  its  flesli,  which 
allows  it  to  be  transmitted  to  great  distances  without  fear  of 
damage.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  Strawberry  is  a  native  of  Cliili, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Brest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (about  1712)  by  a   French  naval  officer,  whose 


Chilian  8trawberi7  (Flowers). 

name,  according  to  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things,"  was  Frezier,  the 
French  for  the  Strawberry  plant  heing /rai.ner,  which  is  pronounced 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  has,  so  to  speak,  localised  itself  at  Plougastol,  in  Brittany,  on 
a  kind  of  promontory  a  few  miles  from  Brest,  from  which  it  is  only 
separated  by  the  bay.      Here,  close  to  the  seashore  on  a  granite  soil, 


it  has  flourished  for  more  than  a  century.  One  pcculi.ar  fact  in  re- 
lation to  this  plant  is  that  it  has  fixed  itself  at  Plougastel,  where  it 
grows  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  that  it  will  not  grow  elsewhere. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Plougastel  or  not  we  cannot  say  ;  but  whenever  attenijits  have  been 
made  to  grow  it  in  other  iocalities,  either  in  Brittany  or  iu  other 
parts  of  France — for  instance,  at  Angers,  Tours,  Nantes,  &c. — it  iias 
always  proved  a  failure.  Shortly  after  it  has  been  jilanted  it  be- 
comes sickly,  it  refuses  to  blossom,  languishes,  and  finally  dies. 
Even  at  Brest,  where  the  climate  and  soil  do  not  perceptibly  differ 
from  those  of  Plougastel,  this  capricious  Strawlierry  refuses  to  grow 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  can  only  be  made  to  blossom  by  great 
care  and  attention.  These  details  were  gathered  from  M.  Blanchard, 
the  head  gardener  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Brest.  Thanks  to  this 
clever  horticulturist,  who  is  also  a  good  botanist,  we  were  affonled 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Plougastel  Strawberry  beds,  and  in 
his  company  oVitained  the  information  which  we  now  lay  before  our 
readers.  The  8tra\\l>erry  beds  which  we  visited  were  tliose  Ijelong- 
ing  to  one  of  tlie  principal  growers  of  the  locality,  M.  I5arozer.  The 
method  of  cultivation  at  Plougastel  difl'ers  but  little  from  that 
adopted  in  other  localities,  except  that  some  of  the  growers  plant  ou 
ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  a  trench.  M.  Barozer,  finding 
that  the  demand  for  the  Chili  Strawberry  remained  steady,  has 
conferred  a  benefit  on  this  part  of  the  country  by  introducing  a 
number  of  varieties  which  are  better  known  and  appreciated  by  fruit 
buyers. 

The  Chili  Strawberry  is  a  sturdy-looking  plant  wliich  throws  out 
large  quantities  of  runners  thickly  covered  with  woolly  down.  The 
leaves  oidy  differ  from  the  ordinary  kinds  by  the  great  length  of 
their  stalks.  The  Howcrs  are  few  in  number,  are  borne  on  an  upright 
st.ilk,  and  are  of  a  j'cllowish-white  hue.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
stumpy  iu  shape,  and  of  a  p.ile  glossy  red,  approaching  vermilion  in 
tint.  The  flesh  is  firm,  the  fruit  Ijeing  somewhat  compact  in  texture ; 
it  is  sweet  yet  a  little  sub-acid.  The  cpiestion  may  be  asked 
M'hether  the  Chili  Strawberry  can  be  cultivated  elsewhere  than  at 
Plougastel.  Undoubtedly  it  may,  but  the  climate  and  soil  of  th.e 
localities  chosen  must  resemble  those  of  Plougastel,  which  is 
close  to  the  sea-shore  and  on  a  gr.anite  soil.  In  any  case,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  growing  this  Strawberry  are  not  too  apparent. 
We  do  not  know  whether  any  seedlings  of  this  plant  have  ever  been 
grown,  but  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  this  variety  would  be 
most  valualile.  Experiments  should  be  made  in  this  direction  with 
the  object  of  determining  whether  it  is  possible  to  cross  it  with  other 
varieties  that  do  not  possess  its  special  characteristics.  It  should  be 
crossed  both  ways  with  some  of  our  luscious  fine-flavoured  varieties 
that  are  only  found  wanting  in  their  weakness  of  gTowth.  The 
Cliili  Strawljcrry  plant  gives  abundance  of  fruit  during  the  montlis 
of  .July  and  August,  wlicn  the  inhabitants  of  Brest  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  said  almost  to  live  on  Straw  berries,  devouring 
them  literally  morning,  noon,  and  niglit.  The  Plougastel  Straw- 
berry furnishes  us  with  an  additional  example  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  successful  acclimatisation  of  a  foreign  plant. — 
"  Revue  Horticole." 


NOTSS  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE   FEUIT  GAEDEN. 

Setting  Melons  in  Frames. — In  a  dull  season  like  the 
present,  if  the  fruit  does  not  set  freely,  the  best  course  is  to  with- 
hold water  tor  a  time  till  a  %ifficient  number  are  set.  The  process  of 
setting  (as  it  is  couunonly  called)  is  very  simple.  Some  may  use  a 
camel's-hair  pencil,  but  it  is  not  necessary  ;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  seen  a  pencil  used  by  a  g.ardencr  for  setting  Melons.  The 
common  way  is  to  look  over  the  frames  some  time  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  and  two  o'clock,  or  any  time  when  the  [lollen  is  quite  diy. 
Select  a  mature,  pollen-bearing  flower,  and  s]ilit  the  corolla  down 
one  side  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  It  will  easily  tear  away 
from  its  base  in  the  calyx,  leaving  the  little  cluster  of  stamens  with 
their  dusty  points  round  the  centre  fully  exjiosed.  If  this  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  centre  of  the  Hower  at  the  end  of  the 
fruit,  so  that  the  pollen  is  discharged,  there  will  be  no  trouble  .about 
getting  a  crop  of  fruit  to  set.  But  sometimes  the  young  Melons 
turn  yellow,  and  decay  before  the  flower  is  open  ;  they  do  not  seem 
to  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  open  tlieir  flowers.  This  is  usually 
the  result  of  planting  in  liglit,  rich  soil,  which  causes  too  luxuriant 
growth  for  fruitfulncss.  Melons  never  tlirive  well  in  light  soil, 
placed  loosely  in  the  frame.  Good  sound  lo.am,  jjressed  in  firmly, 
will  always  give  short-pointed  gTowth  and  robust-looking  fruits,  with 
plenty  of  pollen-bearing  blooms.  At  this  season  Melons  are  frequently 
set  by  the  aid  of  insects.  As  they  travel  from  flower  to  flower  they 
caiTy  the  pollen  on  some  part  of  their  bodies,  and  in  this  w.ay  tlie 
fertilisation  takes  place  ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  to  the  erratic 
motions  of  insects  for  a  crop  of  Melons. — E.  H. 
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Choice  Plums. — Few  of  tlie  domestic  fruits  are  of  so  much  ser- 
vice to  the  community  as  the  Phim.  It  produces  one  of  tlie  most 
wiiolesonie  and  delicious  jireserves,  which  improves  with  keepinjj;, 
aid  when  cookeil  fresh  from  tlie  tree,  Plums  arc  always  popular.  la 
parts  of  Germany  tlie  Plum  forms  almost  the  staple  food  of  the 
country.  The  liellc  de  Louvain,  a  red  I'luiii,  \\'as  received  from 
Belgium  many  j'ears  since,  but  e\'cept  from  the  fact  that  its  name 
indicates  its  liirth-jilace,  I  cannot  find  that  it  has  any  particular 
history.  The  tree  is  hardly,  forms  a  handsome  jiyraiiiid,  and  produces 
very  large  crops.  It  no  ilonbt  belongs  to  the  numerous  race  of  Red 
Magnum  Boiium  Plums,  liut  it  ripens  earlier  than  the  old  sort,  pre- 
ceding the  Victoria,  which  it  rivals  in  fertility.  The  fruit  hangs 
firmly  to  tlie  branch,  and  is  not  easily  shaUcn  off.  Boulouf  is  a  very 
valualjle  bluish  lilack  Plum.  It  has  been  hero  for  many  years,  under 
the  name  of  Heine  ( 'laude  de  Jodoigne,  and  was  received  from  a 
Belgian  nursery.  In  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  Heine  Claude  de  Jodoigne 
is  described  as  a  (Jreengage,  and  Boulouf  as  a  cooking  Plum.  The 
Boulouf  agrees  with  the  description  given  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Societ<5  Van  Mons,''  vol.  i.,  p.  298  :  Fruit  large,  round,  dark  purplish- 
red  ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  perfumeil,  of  the  highest  quality  ; 
ripening  at  the  end  of  September.  In  addition  to  these  excellent 
qualities,  tlie  tree  is  a  robust  grower,  but  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and 
therefore  eminently  adapted  for  garden-culture.  Last  year  (1878), 
this  Plum  ripened  the  last  week  in  September,  and  was  certainly  de- 
licious, having  all  the  sprightliness  of  the  Purple  (Jage. — T.  Francis 
KiVKRs,  in  F/orist. 

The  Blistering  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  Leaves.— 
Some  cultivators,  notably  I  think  the  Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe,  profess  to 
prevent  blister  and  to  cure  it.  I  confess  it  is  wholly  beyond  nie  both  as 
to  cause  aud  cure.  This  spring,  for  example,  our  trees  passed  through 
the  flowering  and  the  early  growing  stages  without  speck  or  flaw. 
Under  a  judicious  screen  of  loose  boughs  they  held  their  blossom, 
set  a  crop,  and  also  made  clean  growth.  All  at  once  about  three 
weeks  since,  the  curl  overspread  them  almost  in  a  singls  night, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  plague — and  it  is  the  plague  of  the  trees, 
tlie  partial  or  complete  ruin  of  their  beauty  for  months,  and  probably 
also  the  destruction  of  next  season's  crop.  Last  year  we  were  almost 
free  from  lilister;  this  season  we  are  literally  overrun  with  it,  and  yet 
it  did  not  follow  on  the  heels  of  any  very  severe  frosts.  Nor  were  the 
aphides  the  producing  cause.  The  blister  seemed  rather  to  come  first 
to  provide  them  snuggeries.  The  fly  was  several  days  behind,  not  in 
advance  of  the  blister.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fly  as  the 
cause  of  blister.  Coincident  they  often  are — cause  aud  effect  never. 
How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  aphides  are  powerless 
to  blister  Peach  leaves  under  glass  ?  It  would  be  well  to  know  some 
of  the  causes,  as  it  might  suggest  a  more  certain  metliod  of  cure. 
It  may  probalily  arise  from  stagnation  of  sap.  But  that  only  re- 
moves this  matter  one  step  further.  What  practical  cultivators  want 
to  know  is,  what  causes  or  what  will  preveut  such  stagnation.  Can  any 
one  tell  us?— D.  T.  Fisii. 

Fruit-growing  at  Heckfield.— Readers  of  The  Gakden 
who  study  the  eminently  practical  remarks  of  "  W.  W. "  on  fruit 
and  kitchen  gardening  from  week  to  week,  will  learn  with  interest 
that  what  is  there  so  well  inculcated  is  most  successfully  practised  at 
Heckfield.  There  are  eight  Vineries  at  this  place  ;  in  the  first,  a 
Black  Hamburgh  house,  the  crop  is  just  ripe  ;  the  last  is  the  Lady 
Dow-nes  house,  a  span-roofed  structure,  which  produces  annually 
about  6  cwt.  of  fi-uit,  the  bulk  of  which  ripened  in  September,  is  cut 
in  .January,  stored  in  the  Grape-room,  and  continues  to  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  up  to  the  end  of  May,  a  period  of  eight  months 
from  the  time  of  ripening.  No  gi-eater  testimony  of  the  value  of  a 
Grape-room  than  this  could  be  given,  especially  as  the  Grapes  at  tlie 
end  of  May  are  as  fresh  and  plump  as  when  cut.  In  this  house  the 
curious  phenomenon  may  be  seen  of  Vines  rooted  at  both  ends  ;  the 
Vines  planted  on  one  side  are  carried  over  the  roof  and  rooted  at  their 
extremities.  In  one  case  a  rod  has  been  severed  about  6  ft.  from  the 
point,  aud  thus  is  seen  the  still  rarer  phenomenon  of  a  plant  gi'owing 
and  producing  fruit  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  through  roots 
existing  at  its  branch  extremities  only.  This  experiment  might 
furnish  useful  hints  to  those  physiologists  who  are  disposed  to  study 
the  vexed  question  as  to  the  flow  of  the  sap.  Three  houses  are 
wholly  devoted  to  Muscats,  all  in  fine  condition  ;  some  young  Vines 
in  a  span-roofed  house  promise  to  produce  noble  bunches.  In  another 
low  house  are  single  or  duplicate  Vines  of  Barbarossa,  Alicante,  Gros 
Colmwi,  Venn's  Muscat,  White  Tok.ay,  and  others  ;  all  these  are 
carrying  fine  bunches.  Another  house  is  furnislied  with  a  mixture 
of  late  sorts,  and  the  big  Camellia  house  has  on  its  roof  a  grand  croji 
of  Hamliurghs.  There  are  three  Poach  houses  (two  forced  and  one 
cool),  all  full  of  fruit,  and  also  a  fine  crop  on  the  walla  outside  :  and 
the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  Apricots  and  Plums.  The 
earliest  Peach  house  is  a  low  span-roofed  stnicture  some  oO  ft.  in 
length,  forming  over  the  centre  path  a  perfect  arbour  of  foliage  and 
fruit— the  earliest  just  rii>ening.       Low  houses  and  pits  are  devoted 


to  Pines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  ;  of  Melons  the  kind  most  largely 
grown  now  is  the  Earl  of  Bcaconslield,  a  handsome  grccn-fle.sh  kind 
that  possesses  first-rate  flavour.  (July  one  house  is  devoted  to  Figs, 
the  one  tree  that  covers  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  house, 
luoducing  a  succession  of  fruit  for  several  months.  Here  ammonia, 
arising  from  cow  manure  that  is  spreail  on  the  border,  renders 
the  atmosphere  somewhat  nnideasant,  but  it  is  most  healthful  for  the 
foliage  and  fruit.  Outside  there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  Pears,  both 
on  walls  and  jiyraniid  trees,  and  also  on  curved  cordons  that  form  a 
gi-aceful  loofing  to  the  centre  garden  walk.  All  bush  fruits  are 
abundant.  A  large  tree  of  the  Deux  Ans  Apple  growing  in  one  corner 
of  the  garden  will  probably  produce  about  ten  bushels  of  fruit. — 1). 


THE      FLOWER      GARDEN. 


LIFTING  EAXUNCULUS  ItOOTS. 

In  the  days  when  this  beautiful  plant  was  more  giown  as  a  florist's 
flower  than  it  is  now,  the  exact  time  for  and  mode  of  lifting  were 
matters  of  some  imjiort.  It  was  in  the  days  when  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  wasaroused  over  what  the  late  Dr.  Horner  termed  "a  flower 
of  extraordinary  characteristics,  uniting  in  itself  properties  and 
endowments  of  rare  and  opposite  combinations.  For  we  may  say  of 
it  that  it  is  grand,  yet  elegant ;  generous,  yet  simple  ;  dazzling  to  l)e- 
hold,  yet  lovely  to  look  upon."  There  are  some  who  yet  grow  the 
Ranunculus,  but  tliey  are  few  as  conijjarcd  with  those  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Jlore's  the  pity,  for  it  is  a  flower  w  ell  worthy  the  high 
praise  which  Dr.  Horner  lavished  on  it.  The  taking  up  of  the  roots  Avas 
always  regarded  as  an  important  operation.  If  tliis  be  driven  off  too 
late,  it  used  to  be  said  there  was  a  danger  of  their  putting  forth  new 
fibres ;  an  untoward  circumstance,  which  either  prevents  their 
flowering  the  following  year,  or  else  destroys  them  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  danger  besets  the  cultivator  if  the  roots  are  harvested 
too  soon,  as  the  roots  pine  and  shrivel,  and  bloom  "weakly  ;  and  j'et, 
of  the  two,  this  was  considered  the  lesser  evil.  This  was  the  rule 
observed  in  the  old  days — as  soon  as  the  foliage,  together  with  the 
flower-stems,  had  turned  yellow  and  withered,  it  was  considered  that 
the  roots  were  ready  for  lifting  ;  and  rather  than  anj-  risks  of  new 
growth  should  be  incurred,  it  was  thought  better  to  remove  those 
indicating  that  appearance  than  to  wait  till  the  whole  were 
ready.  Those  who  grew  for  exhibition  used  to  cover  their  beds  with 
an  awning  or  some  such  erection,  using  it  to  shade  the  plants  when 
in  flower,  and  this  awning  was  lirought  out  again  as  a  useful  and 
necessary  precaution,  when  the  weather,  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  flowering  period,  became  warm  and  showei-y  ;  but  leaving  the 
sides  exposed,  as  by  thus  keeping  oft'  the  wet  the  disposition  of  the 
roots  to  make  fresh  growth  was  thereby  counteracted. 

'When  the  tubers  are  lifted  they  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  cool 
room  or  shed,  where  they  can  be  spread  out,  so  that  the  soil  on  them 
might  dry  gradually.  They  should  be  turned  over  occasionally, 
especially  in  damp  close  weather,  so  that  mildew  does  not  lay  hold 
of  them.  As  the  Ranunculus  is  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  this 
process  should  be  perfoniied  when  they  are  about  half  dry,  as  they 
separate  easily,  and  the  soil  can  be  cleareil  from  the  roots  without 
injury.  Each  sort  should  be  placed  in  a  box,  or  in  one  of  the 
divisions  of  a  drawer,  or  some  such  place,  in  a  cool  dry  atmosphere, 
and  kejjt  till  planting  time  comes  round  again.  Collections  of  named 
Ranunculuses  are  not  diflicult  to  procure.  Mr.  Carej'  Tyso,  of  Walling- 
ford,  still  grows  this  charming  flower  in  ipiantity,  and  it  is  stated 
there  is  yet  a  good  demand  for  named  varieties.  R.   D. 


The  Striped   Forget-me-not. — This,  called  Weirlegh  Sur 

prise,  I  have  grown  in  quantity,  and  a  fine  pot  of  it  was  among  Mr. 
Brockbaiik's  herbaceous  plants  at  Manchester.  Its  flowei-s  are  singular 
and  pretty:  though  the  plant  is  somewhat  straggling,  it  is  permanent 
when  produced  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  I  should  say  it  is  a  cross 
between  the  blue  aud  the  white  forms  of  the  Myosotis. — Tho.s.  Wil- 
LiAjis,  Onnxlirk. 

Gladioli  in  Rose  Beds. — During  last  winter  we  took  up  and 
replanted  most  of  our  dwarf  Roses,  having  preWously  prei>ared 
some  fresh  beds  for  their  reception  by  heavily  manuring  and  deeply 
cultivating  them,  and,  having  a  quantity  of  fine  Gladioli  bulbs,  I 
planted  them  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  Roses  ;  they  have  made 
excellent  growth  and  promise  to  be  a  source  of  great  attraction  after 
the  principal  liloom  of  the  Roses  is  over  ;  the  foliage,  being  erect,  does 
not  at  all  injuiiously  afl'ect  the  Roses.  I  intend  to  allow  them  to 
remain  permanently,  just  covering  the  crowns  in  winter  \ritli  Cocoa 
fibre  or  coal  ashes,  as,  like  many  more  of  your  correspondents,  I  find 
Gladioli  to  do  best  when  left  in  the  gi-ound,  or  if  lifted  for  dividing, 
the  bulbs  sliouM  be  replanted  as  soon  as  possible.— J.  (iROOM. 
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CHAEACTERISTICS    OF    THE    FLORIST'S    TULIP. 

THE  BREEDER. 
The  Tulip  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  precious  of  flowers  in  tlie 
e'-timation  of  the  florist,  because  of  the  extraordinary  transforma- 
tions through  which  it  passes,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  possession 
of  other  qualities  of  a  not  less  fascinating  character.  One  singiilar 
peculiarity  of  the  Tulip  is  the  extraordinary  change  which  takes 
place  when  the  seedling  breeder  "breaks,''  or,  in  other  words  assumes 
its  proper  and  permanent  character.  That  a  flower  which,  on  its 
tirst  blooming  from  the  seed,  and  probably  for  a  series  of  years  after- 
wards should  (to  take  the  case  of  a  fine  BybUvmen)  present  but  one 
dull  slate  colour  with  a  circle  of  white  at  the  base  ;  that  this  flower, 
so  unattractive  in  its  appearance,  shouhl  all  at  once  without  any 
apparent  cause,  completely  alter  its  nature ;  that  the  dull  slate 
colour  should  disappear  entirely,  giring  place  to  a  delicate  feathering 
of  rich  purple  or  violet,  while  the  pure  w-hite,  which  was  confined  to 
a  narrow  circle  at  the  base,  should  spread  all  over  and  become  the 
around  colour  of  the  petal  ;  and  that  the  latter  and  true  character 
Ihould  be  maintained  during  the  whole  of  tlie  after  existence  of  the 
plant  is  surely  so  remarkable  a  fact  in  vegetable  physiology  as  to 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  the  scientific  and  practical  botanist  the 
closest  investigation. 

Many  persons,  though  well  acquainted  with  flowers,  are  unaware  oi 
the  changes  through  which  the  seedling  Tulip  passes.     It  is  four  or 
live  years  before  it  flowers,  then  it  takes  on  the   self-coloured  or 
breeder  form  ;  but  in  the 
breeder  state  it  is  easy  to 

class  it  with  the  Bizarres,  ,,- ..-^ --,  -_^i»>-- ^1,^.^15 jj^i5^»=r^^fc 

Roses,  or  Byblcemens,  ac- 
cording as  it  may  belong 
to  either  of  these  three 
divisions.  Then,  at  the 
expiration  of  sometimes 
one  or  two  years  up  to  six 
and  seven  years,  it  breaks 
into  its  true  character,  and 
becomes  what  is  termed 
"rectified."  Why  the 
Tulip  should  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  universal  law 
observed  in  seedling 
flowers,  and  have  an  al- 
most exceptionally  inter- 
mediate state,  passeth 
knowledge.  The  practical 
florist  asks  of  the  botanist 
the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this,  and  no  reply  is  fortli- 
coming. 

It  is  said  that  in  the 
whole  range  and  history 
of  plants  there  is  no  ana- 
logy to  tills  phenomenon. 
Other  flowers  will  occa- 
sionally sport,  and  blooms 
will  vary  in  character 
from  the  effect  of  seasons 

or  culture,  but  these  areaccidental  variations,  and  although  a  "sport" 
may  sometimes  become  permanent,  such  an  incident  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Tulip  alone  has  naturally, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  two  distinct  stages  of  exis- 
tence :  first  the  breeder  state,  in  which  the  petals  arc,  excepting  the 
circle  of  white  or  yellow  at  the  base,  of  one  dull  colour  throughout  ; 
and,  secondly,  its  broken  or  perfect  state,  when  it  becomes  smaller, 
shorter,  and  less  robust  in  its  gi'owth,  and  the  colour,  instead  of 
being  dull  and  diffused  all  over  like  a  field  Poppy,  is  concentrated  on 
the  edge  or  centre  of  the  petal  into  brilliant  stripes  and  feathering 
.so  sharply  and  finely  cut  that  the  engi-aver's  skill  can  scarcely  do 
justice  to  it.  No  one,  however  careless  an  observer  of  the  workings 
of  Nature,  can  fail  to  be  stnick  with  this  wonderful  metamorijhosis 
on  first  being  shown  a  bed  of  breeders  side  by  side  with  a  bed  of 
broken  flowers  ;  and  yet,  wonderful  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  have  failed 
in  attracting  the  notice  and  enquiry  of  the  many  distinguished  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  plants. 

The  readers  of  The  Garden'  will  now  be  able  to  understand  a 
little  better  perhaps  than  before  what  constitutes  a  "breeder" 
Tulip.  In  all  Tulip  exhibitions  they  form  a  part,  for  in  the  breeder 
state  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful  indeed  when  thoroughly  pure, 
finely  coloured,  and  of  good  fomi.  But  when  these  beautiful  breeders 
will  break  into  the  rectified  form — when  the  Horal  chrysalis  shall 
develop  into  the  brilliantly-marked  butterfly — is  not  given  to  men  to 
know.  It  may  be  next  year ;  it  may  not  be  till  tlie  grower  has  added 
three  or  five  to  the  number  of  those  he  has  devoted  to  liis  favourite 
pursuit.  R.  D. 


BOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN. 

The  "WTiite  Japan  Anemone  in  the  "Wild  Garden. 

— Few  plants  are  more  lovely  in  the  wild  garden  than  this,  ami  few 
more  suitable  for  such  purposes.  The  idea  of  the  wild  garden  first 
arose  in  the  writer's  mind  as  a  home  for  a  numerous  class  of  coarse- 
growing  plants,  to  which  people  begrudge  room  in  their  borders, 
such  as  the  Golden  Rods,  Michaelmas'Daisies,  Compass  Plants,  and 
a  host  of  others  which  are  beautiful  for  a  season  only,  or  perhaps  too 
rampant  for  wliat  are  called  choice  borders  and  beds.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  garden  flowers,  and  one  which  is  as  equ.ally  suit- 
able for  the  wild  garden  as  the  kinds  alluded  to.  It  grows  fairly 
well  in  any  good  soil  in  copse  or  shrubbery,  and  increases  rapidly. 
Partial  shade  seems  to  suit  it,  and  in  any  case  the  efl'ect  of  the  large 
■niiite  flowers  is,  if  anything,  more  beautiful  in  such  i^laces.  We 
have  also  noticed  the  flowers  to  be  more  lasting  than  in  places  where 
they  are  fully  exjiosed. 

Miniature  Flowering  Plants.— Cuttings  of  the  leading  or 
well-developed  side  slioots  of  Eranthemum  pulchellum  will  strike 
now  in  Ijottom-heat,  and  will  soon  form  very  neat  and  useful 
little  plants,  carrying  large  clusters  of  flowers,  although  themselves 
only  a  few  inches  liigli.'  The  time  to  take  the  cuttings  is  just 
when  the  growth  is  comjileted  and  partly  ripened— when,  in  fact, 
the  flowers  are  in  an  embryo  state,  but  not  visible.  In  the  case 
of  the  plant  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  season  to  take  the  cutting 

is  about  now.  Pvather 
large  pieces,  comprising 
the  ends  of  the  leading 
shoots,  may  be  taken,  and 
inserted  singly  in  small 
pots  of  sandy  peat,  and 
lie  kept  moist,  close,  and 
shaded  from  bright  sun- 
sliine  until  rooted.  After- 
wards they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  old  plants. 
Miniature  flowering  plants 
of  many  other  kinds  may 
be  propagated  in  the  same 
easy  way.  The  leading 
shoots  of  Balsams  and 
Celosias  may  be  struck  in 
small  pots  in  this  way— 
the  Salvias,  especially  the 
winter-flowering  kinds, 
such  as  splendens,  that 
are  so  useful  for  the  con- 
.servatory  :  also  very  fine 
heads  of  Hydrangea 
blooms  have  been  grown 
in  very  small  pots  in  like 
manner.  Chrysanthemums 
are  well  suited  for  flower- 
ing in  a  small  state,  in 
small  pots,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained either  by  layering 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  or  by  striking  them  in  a  close,  shady  place. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  soft- wooded  plants,  after  the  growth  is  made  and 
just  beginning  to  get  firm,  can  be  made  use  of,  if  desired,  by  simply 
cuttinc  off  the  flowering  points  of  the  shoots,  and  striking  them  in 
small  pots.  A  very  small  amount  of  bottom-heat  will  suffice,  even 
for  stove  ijlants  ;  and  others  tliat  have  been  gi-own  in  a  cool  structure, 
or  perhaps  altogether  in  the  open  air,  will  only  require  a  cool,  close, 
shady  frame.  Too  much  heat  will  unduly  excite,  and  its  effect  will 
be  either  to  force  the  flowers  prematurely,  or  else  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  growth.  There  are  many  uses  to  which  such  bright 
showy  little  plants  can  be  put.  They  will  carry  the  large  fully- 
developed  flowers  of  full-sized  plants,  and  will  be  very  valuable  for 
filling  stanils  in  rooms  ;  and  if  an  imitation  of  a  large  plant  is  re- 
quired, half-a-dozen  plants  of  a  kind  gi-ouped  together  will  effect  it. 
— E.  H. 

The  Blue  Cornflower.— It  is  well  known,  in  Germany  at 
least,  that  tlie  blue  Cornflower  is  the  Emperor  William's  flower  and 
colour,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  decorate  his  room  with  it  on  his 
birthday.  If  its  cultivation  has  failed,  Italy  or  France,  or  some 
other  country,  must  furnisli  the  favourite  Cornflower,  which,  in  a 
sense,  has  become  the  rival  of  the  Napoleonic  Violet  ;  and  these  two 
flowers  are  unfortunately  not  exactly  friendly  rivals,  like  the  light 
blue  of  Cambridge  and  the  dark  blue  of  Oxford.  After  the  late 
dastardly  attack  on  the  Emperor's  Ufe,  the  Cornflower  became  the 
einblcm  of  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Prussian  people.  Ladies  wore 
Cornflowers  in  their  hats,  gentlemen  in  their  button-holes  ;  medals 
bearing  the  Emperor's  effigy  on  one  side,   and  a  wreath  of  Corn- 
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flowers  on  the  other,  were  worn  in  bracelets  and  necklets  ;  note  paper 
was  decorated  with  the  favourite  flower  ;  in  short,  it  was  employed 
in  every  conceivable  way  to  testify  the  loyalty  of  a  people. 

Lobelia  Lady  McDonald.— This  is  a  useful  v.ariety,  with 
Large  Ijlossonis  of  a  p;dc  but  iiloasing  colour.  It  is  somewhat  strag- 
gling in  habit,  and  looks  extremely  well  for  edging  vases  or  hanging 
baskets,  being  a  most  profuse  bloomer. — J.  G. 

Double  Zonal  Pelargonium  Vesta.— This  fine  variety, 
raised  liy  Mr.  Laxton  and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural  .Society,  is  soniewliat  in  the  way  of  \\'onclerful, 
but  brighter.  Its  foliage,  whicli  is  deep  green,  is  ornamented  witli 
a  well-m.arked  dark  zone.  It  will  prove  a  useful  kind  both  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  ordinary  decoration  and  for  market. — M. 

Varieties  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.— We  notice  a  great 
variety  in  the  habit  and  strength  of  these,  as  shown  in  Ware's  nur- 
sery, Tottenham.  There  are  a  gi'eat  many  varieties  diircring  nnich 
in  the  size  of  tlie  foli.age,  and  the  size  of  the  flower  bears  generally  an 
almost  exact  relation  to  the  size  of  the  leaf.  These  are  important 
facts  for  all  who  love  tliis  beautiful  plant,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
the  barge  varieties  being  much  souglit  for. 

Sempervivum  Pomelli.— With  reference  to  the  Sempervivum 
at  St.  Alban's  Court  to  which  Mr.  Williams  (p.  512)  refers  S.  Pomelli, 
I  think  that  he  is  wrong,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Baker  of  Kew,  .S.  Po- 
melli is  a  species  very  near  S.  piliferum  or  .S.  flmbriatum,  and  instead 
of  being  simply  distinguished  from  S.  araehnoidcum  by  the  tuft  of 
wool  at  the  tip  of  each  leaf,  it  is  quite  a  different  plant  and  distinct 
from  !S.  arachnoideum. — E.  .Ienkix;?,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Irises  in  a  Out  State.— What  beautiful  sh.ades  of  colour  one 
sees  amongst  Irises  !  Spikes  of  them  cut  and  put  in  vases,  garnished 
with  a  little  delicate  foliage,  are  even  more  effective  than  the  choicest 
Orchids,  both  as  regards  form  and  colour.  Irises  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  front  .again,  and  it  is  well  they  should  do  so,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  supplying  flowers  in  a  cut  state. — J.  6. 

Mud  Edging-s  on  the  Thames  Embankment.— Can  any- 
one explain  the  object  of  these  ?  I  see  them  bare  and  liard  in  the 
gardens  here,  some  of  them  nearly  1  ft.  high,  with  a  few  plants 
straggling  over  them.  Surely  this  habit  dui'ing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  early  summer  tends  to  make  a  bed  stiff  and  curious  looking. 
The  practice  is  an  ugly  one,  but  it  may  have  some  advant.ages,  and, 
if  so,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  reader  to  state  them. — 
Country  Vi.sitob. 

Veronica  Traversi  (sjni.  devoniensis).— This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  in  cultivation,  forming,  as  it  does,  neat,  sym- 
metrical evergreen  buslies  3  ft.  in  diameter,  now  completely 
smothered  Avith  delicate  white  racemesof  flowers.  For  the  centresof  beds 
or  for  isolated  positions  tliis  Veronica  is  simply  unique,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  plants  that  can  he  planted  in  suburban  districts,  having 
withstood  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  uninjured.  In  habit  it  is 
free,  and  readily  propagated  hy  means  of  cuttings  taken  in  autumn 
when  the  wood  is  ripe.  They  should  be  dibbled  in  pots  and  jjlaeed  in 
a  cold  frame  during  winter.  It  can  also  be  gi-own  as  a  pot  pl.ant  for 
windows,  and  it  can  likewise  be  utilised  in  many  other  ways. — 
R.  A.  .J. 

Bedding  Pansies.-TIie  telling  efi'ect  of  colour  produced  by 
masses  of  particular  hardy  plants  has  been  well  illustrateil  this  season 
in  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley.  This  is  especially  apjiarent 
in  the  case  of  bedding  Pansies  which  are  gi'own  here  in  very  large 
quantities,  individual  v.arietics  occupying  breadths  sufficient  to  be 
most  striking,  not  only  upon  near  inspection  but  also  at  a  consider- 
able distance  off.  Most  conspicuous  in  this  w.ay  were  Celestial  Blue, 
Blue  Gem  (plum  colour).  Yellow  Boy,  purpurea  (pale  mulberry),  and 
C'hieftain  (medium  shade  of  blue).  The  dwarf  growing  Wallflower 
Harbinger  was  a  compact,  even  sheet  of  colour,  contrasting  well 
with  the  p.ale  blue  Veronica  gentianoides  variegata  and  its  white 
variety. — P.  (i. 

Hardy  Flowers  at  Huntingdon.— The  best  cut  hardy 
flowers  I  h.ave  seen  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingi-am  at  the 
Huntingdon  Show.  The  arrangement  of  them  was  most  tasteful, 
the  colours  being  skilfully  contrasted,  and  eacli  species  or  variety 
was  set  up  in  a  loose,  natural  manner,  showing  its  haliit  of  growth, 
and  with  as  much  foliage  as  possible.  Too  often  the  effect  of  exhibi- 
tions of  hardy  border  flowers  is  destroyed  by  tlie  unskilful  w.ay  in 
which  the  bunches  of  flowers,  as  they  are  called,  are  huddled  to- 
gether, often  witliout  .any  reg.ard  to  the  efTeetive  arrangement  of  tlie 
colours,  large  bunches  of  the  very  commonest  plants  frequently 
hiding  and  sniotliering  the  few  choice  flowers  th.at  tlie  collection  con- 
tains. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  flowers  in  the  stand  to  which  I 
am  referring,  viz.,  Scilla  peruviana  alb,a,  a  fine,  rolnist  spike  ;  Pyre- 
thrum  Progress,  the  douljle  variety  of  Spir,a?a  filipendula,  Stenactis 
speciosa,  Potentilla  Etna,  a  darker  kind  very  bright  and  effective  ; 
Allium   Moly,   a  fine    yellow-flowered    border    plant ;     Centaurca 


ccerulea,  white  Pink,  Veronica  Candida,  Iris  Xiphioides,  I.  Priscilla, 
I.  ventricosa  ;  Delphinium  el.atum,  I).  Wheeleri ;  Lilium  auratum, 
L.  colchieuin,  L.  longiflorum ;  Campanula  persicifolia  alba.  An- 
tirrhinum m.ajus,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Pa^onia  Whitleyi,  P.  albi- 
flora  fragrans  ;  Veronica  saxatilis,  and  Gladiolus  hyzantinus.  I 
have  never  seen  .any  stand  of  greenhouse  cut  flowers  that  could 
vie  in  beauty  with  those  of  our  best  hardy  plants  when  properly 
set  up,  as  they  were  in  this  case  ;  and  in  this  age  of  room  and 
table  decoration  I  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  bring  them  back  inta 
favour  as  the  proof  alfoi'dcd  by  such  exhibitions  of  the  great  value 
which  hardy  flowers  possess  for  cutting.  E.   HobijAY. 

Transmission  of  Plants.— Everything  grown  under  glass 
at  the  Swanley  Nursery  is  of  a  soft-wooded  chanactor,  plants  mainly 
that  can  be  prop.agatcd  quickly,  fit  for  sale  in  a  comparatively 
small  state,  which  very  much  reduces  the  size  of  packages,  and 
consequently  cost  of  carriage,  for  in  most  cases  the  jiots  are  not 
sent ;  transmitted  in  this  way,  without  pots,  even  over  very  long 
distances,  plants  of  this  description  are  found  to  carry  well,  as 
there  is  little  lialjility  to  bruise.  Cuttings,  or  newly-struck  plants, 
in  wliicli  a  large  trade  is  done  here,  are  mostly  sent  in  shallow  tia 
boxes  tlirough  the  post  ;  so  enclosed  air  is  excluded  and  evapora- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  cuttings  when  received  are 
fresh  and  plump,  a  condition  which  people  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  fl.agged  cuttings  will  know  how  to  appreciate. — P.  U. 

Hardy  Plants  at  Sydenham  Hill.— Sheltered  fi-om  the 
bleak  north  and  easterly  winds  few  suburban  giirdens  are  more 
favourable  for  the  luxuriant  gi-owth  of  plants  than  that  of  Mr.  Lati- 
mer Clarke,  and  equally  few  there  are  to  be  found  where  so  much 
has  been  done  to  render  a  garden  beautiful  by  the  introduction  of 
hardy  exotic  plants.  When  we  visited  it  the  otlier  day  the  sloping 
banks  were  covered  with  huge  clumps  of  Rliododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  other  shrubs  in  flower,  whilst  on  the  lawns  beds  were  gay  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
tender  bedding  pkants  recently  placed  in  the  adjoining  parterres,  for 
the  well-being  of  which  tlie  present  ungeni,al  weather  is  anything 
but  favourable.  Wild  gardening  is  a  prominent  feature  here,  and 
those  only  who  have  seen  for  themselves  can  fully  appreciate  the 
charms  ali'orded  by  group.'s  of  hardy  plants  when  left  undisturbed. 
In  a  sheltered  nook,  gi'owing  in  a  Jjeaty  soil  kept  moist  by  the  drain- 
age of  the  high  gi'ound  above,  was  a  mass  of  Cypriiiedium  spectabile 
with  stems  fully  "2  ft.  higli,  each  bearing  a  couple  of  blossoms  varying 
in  colour  from  almost  white  to  a  deep  rosy-magenta.  Creeping  over 
the  surf.aoe  .and  thriving  with  native  vigour  was  the  pretty  little  Ivy- 
leaved  Hare-bell  (AVahlenbergia  hederacea).  In  the  same  position 
the  swamp  Lilies  of  North  America  (Lilium  californicum,  supcrbum, 
&c.)  were  thriving  admir.ably  ;  the  moist  peaty  soil  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  young  gi'owth  seems  indispensable  to  their  suc- 
cessful culture.  Other  kinds  of  Lilies,  such  as  L.  umbellatum,  ele- 
gans,  and  similar  species  revel  in  the  stiff  loamy  soil  in  the  less  shel- 
tered positions  where  they  have  grown  for  years  undisturbed,  and 
the  large  size  of  the  specimens  and  the  unusual  number  of  flowers 
which  they  bear  constitute  ample  jiroof  that  to  be  successful  with 
them  these  conditions  must  be  imitated.  A  rockery  natural-looking 
in  style  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this  place.  It  is  built  of 
huge  masses  of  rock,  and  is  of  considerable  height ;  from  its  top  a 
stream  of  water  constiintly  trickles  down  and  feeds  a  pool  below  in 
which  a  choice  collection  of  hardy  aquatics  is  thriving  well.  Amongst 
the  latter  we  noticed  the  rare  Orontium  aquaticum  finely  in  flower. 
The  beautiful  mountain  Clematis  (C.  montana)  rambles  over  the 
rocks  along  with  other  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  is  gay  with 
its  white,  st.airy  blossoms.  A  choice  collection  of  Alpine  plants  is 
grown  here  in  pots,  and  the  thriving  tufts  is  sufficient  proof  that 
pot  culture,  in  some  localities,  is  prefer.able  to  planting  on  rockeries, 
&c.  The  rarer  of  the  crustaceous  section  of  Saxifr.agcs,  such  as: 
S.  c.X'sia  squarrosa,  valdensis,  luteo-piirpurea,  iS:c.,  as  well  .as  Andro- 
sace  Laggeri,  obtusifolia,  Chania;jasnie,  pyrenaica,  and  others,  thrive 
remarkably  well  under  tliis  treatment,  as  does  .also  the  pretty  Linaria 
origtinifolia  and  Houstonia  cterulea,  which  in  some  garclcns  refuses  to 
grow.  The  Alpine l)ianthuses(D..alpiniis.andgi',aci.alis)  Mr.  Cl.arke grows 
admirably  ;  also  the  Edelweiss  and  the  beautiful  Onosma  tauriea  and 
echioides,  which  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  during  winter.  One  of 
the  brightest-flowered  plants  in  the  collection  was  the  scarlet  Ourisia 
(O.  coccinea),  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  good  condition. 
Amongst  the  larger-growing  kinds  in  flower,  the  rare  Eremurus  spcc- 
tabilis  was  conspicuous.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  w.ay  of  E.  robustus, 
but  scarcely  so  robust  in  growth  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  membranous 
■and  pinkish,  arc  borne  on  branching  spikes  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  high. 
W.  G. 

Culture  of  Alpine  Plants. — At  a  l.ate  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Horticultural  .'Association,  Mr.  .Sutherl.and  remarked  that  he  had 
found  Alpines  from  high  altitudes  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
those  from  lower  levels,  and  he  recommended  such  to  be  grown  ia 
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pota,  and  kept  in  cold  frames  or  pits,  so  as  to  secnre  complete  control 
over  ventilation,  shade,  and  moisture.  He  stated,  however,  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  species,  and  those  by  no  means  the  least 
ornamental,  were  amenable  to  treatment  as  ordinary  border  or  rock- 
work  plants,  where,  under  fairly  favourable  circumstances,  they 
soon  established  themselves,  and  formed  a  permanent  source  of 
interest.  In  regard  to  rockwork  he  held  that,  provided  good  drain- 
age could  hd  secured,  a  low  or  even  hollow  site  was  preferable  to 
such  as  wa3  high  and  exposed.  So  far  as  soil  was  concerned,  he  liad 
found  a  good  loam  the  most  generally  useful  —  such  species  as 
required  peat,  peaty  composts,  or  calcareous  soils  being  compara- 
tively few  in  number. 

Hardy  Plants  m  h  ower  at  Bylleet.— There  is  much  to 
interest  the  hardy -plant  lover  in  such  a  garden  as  that  of  Mr.  Stevens 
at  Grasmere,  not  only  on  accoiuit  of  the  abundant  variety  which  an 
extensive  collection  always  affords,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
unusual  vigour  exhibited  by  many  of  the  plants  grown  tliere.  To 
the  Delphiniums,  which  form  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attraction, 
we  have  elsewhere  alluded.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  Iris 
Kcempferi  there  are  huge  masses,  in  some  instances  3  ft.  high  and 
as  much  through,  affording  proof  suliicient  that  these  beautiful 
plants  require  a  friable,  rich  soil,  well  drained,  and  sheltered — con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  growing  here.  On  the  rockerj',  the 
showy  Coronilla  iberica,  with  its  golden  heads  of  blossoms,  is  flower- 
ing abundantly,  and  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  desirable  of  the 
dwarf  niirabers  of  tlie  Pea  family,  and  one  which  lasts  long  in  per- 
fection. Malva  campanulata  is  another  tine  plant  which  is  equally 
desirable.  It  has  withstood  the  winter  with  impunity,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  well-drained  position,  and  is  now  gay  with  pretty  pink 
blossoms.  Several  Acantholimons  enliven  the  rockery  at  tliis  season 
with  their  lovely  membrane-like  rosy  flowers,  which  form  a  pretty 
contrast  to  such  plants  as  the  Jlountaiu  Avens  (Dryas  octopetala), 
with  its  pure  white  golden-centred  blossoms  and  dense  cushion- 
like tuft  of  leaves  ;  also  to  the  white-flowered  form  of  Campanula 
nitida,  a  dwarf  kind  growing  about  6  in.  high,  with  numerous 
blossoms  as  large  as  a  florin.  The  most  noteworthy  of  tlic  larger- 
growing  plants  were  remarkably  well-grown  examples  of  the  purple 
Echinacea  (K.  purpurea),  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
numerous  Composites  from  North  America.  It  grows  about  3  ft. 
high,  and  has  large  solitary  flower-heads,  the  outer  florets  of  which 
are  of  a  violet-purple  tint,  and  droop  gracefully.  Tlie  large-leaved 
Acliillea  (A.  macrophylla)  is  an  uncommon  as  well  as  liandsome 
species.  It  is  a  bold-looking  perennial  about  4  ft.  high,  with  deeply- 
cut  leaves  about  1  ft.  long,  and  broad  flat  heads  6  in.  across, 
composed  of  numerous  small  white  flowers,  which  are  very  attrac- 
tive. It  is  a  capital  plant  for  the  wild  garden,  or  for  places  where 
it  would  receive  no  attention.  Harebells  are  gi'own  liere  extensively, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  in  flower.  The  finest  are  C.  Van  Houttei, 
with  long  purplish  bells,  and  its  near  ally,  C.  nobilis,  with  flower  of 
somewliat  the  same  tint  as  in  the  type,  and  pure  white  in  the  variety 
alba.  The  white-flowered  variety  of  the  Nettle-leaved  kind  (C. 
urticifolia)  is  remarkably  liandsome,  and  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion. The  smaller-growing  sorts  are  represented  by  large  masses  ; 
C.  carpatica  pallida  we  noticed  with  several  scores  of  flowers  ex- 
panded on  a  tuft  measuring  2  ft.  across,  and  C.  turbinata,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  the  species,  tlirives  here  with  like  vigour. 
The  hardiness  of  tlie  Hyacinthus  candicans  has  been  well  tested  at 
Grasmere,  where  it  has  withstood  the  jiast  winter  unliurt,  and  is  now 
developing  spikes  of  chaste  white  blossoms.  Another  fine  plant  is  the 
Olympic  St.  John's-wort  (Hypericum  olympicum),  which  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  all  the  species  ;  here  it  thrives  capitally,  and  will 
soon  fonn  a  mass  ("2  ft.  across)  of  golden  blossoms,  wliich  contrast 
well  with  its  singular  glaucous  foliage.  The  Southern  Baptisia  (B. 
australis)  is  a  very  handsome  plant  in  its  ordinary  condition,  but  a 
variety  of  it  which  we  noticed  here  is  far  more  desirable,  as  its  flower 
spikes  are  much  longer,  and  t!ie  purple  colour  of  its  IJossoms  of  a 
much  deeper  shade,  rendering  it  quite  deserving  of  a  distinctive 
varietal  name. — \V.  G. 

Himalayan  Primroses.— These  do  wonderfully  weliyat 
Ware's.  Huge  '.beds  of  them  may  be  seen  there  with  foliage 
more  vigorous  than  Dock  leaves.  Hitherto  these  plants  have  been 
too  much  coddled  in  frames  and  in  small  pots,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
positions  which  prevented  tlieir  natural  gr'owth  from  being  exemplified. 
In  the  place  which  we  name  they  are  in  open  quarters,  and  in  stiff 
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cold  gi-ouud,  liable  to  occasional  floods. 


F^^^^  niacrocarpa.— As  an  evidence  of  tlie  rate  at  which 
this  Californian  Pinus  grows  when  soil  and  climate  suit  it,  I  may 
mention  tliat  the  largest  tree  of  it  at  Knap  Hill  was  turned  out  of  a 
small  pot  about  1839,  and  the  stem  now  girths  10  ft.  Its  very 
distinct  appearance  when  it  gets  large  enough  to  show  its  true 
character  commends  it  to  the  notice  of  planters.— P.  G. 


Mutisia  decurrens.— There  is  at  Kew,  planted  against  one  of 
tlie  walls  near  Museum  No.  2,  a  specimen  of  tliis  beautiful  climliing 
plant,  bearing  several  flower  buds  which  will  siiortly  expand.  When 
in  flower  it  will  be  well  worth  a  visit,  for  certainly  it  is  l)y  far  the  most 
charming  of  the  Coniposit.-c  yet  introduced  from  tlie  Chilian  Andes. 
Nothing  can  well  surpass  the  beauty  of  its  large  bright  orange-tinted 
flower-heads,  with  their  gracefully-drooping,  long,  narrow,  outer 
florets  borne  on  slender  twining  branches  ;  the  latter  being  furnished 
with  glaucous  green  foliage  considerably  enhances  the  bright  effect  of 
the  flowers. 

Kniphofla  caulescens. — An  admirable  specimen  of  this  hand- 
some hardy  perennial  is  now  in  |flower  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  gar- 
den at  Weybridge,  where  it  has  withstood  the  past  winter  with  im- 
punity. Its  thick  stem,  terminated  by  bold  glaucous  leaves,  ar- 
ranged in  a  Yucca-like  manner,  renders  it  very  distinct  from  any  of 
the  other  species,  though  in  the  style  of  flowering  and  colour  of  the 
blossoms  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  several  of  the  better-knowu  kinds. 
The  flower-stem  of  the  specimen  in  question  is  about  5  ft.  high, 
though  in  a  wild  state  it  attains  a  much  greater  height. 

Liliutn  Japonicum  Colchesteri. — This  scarce  and  hand- 
some Lily  has  recently  flowered  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery.  It  is  a  fine 
kind  in  the  way  of  L.  Browni,  but  creamy  white. — P.  G. 

The  Moccasin  Flower  in  a  Small  Pot.— Mr.  Burbidge 
has  recently  shown  us  a  jilant  of  this  Cypripedium  growing  in  a  5-in. 
pot  in  a  window.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  placed  is  very  moist,  and 
surfaced  with  a  little  carpet  of  Penny-leaf  (Hydrocotyle  vulgaris). 

Double  "White  Ragged  Robin.— This  interesting  old  plant 
we  noticed  at  Ware's  the  other  day.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  one  in 
England,  and  one  which  will  doubtless  be  sought  after  by  lovers  of 
curious  hardy  flowers. 

Lselia  purpurata.— A  flower  of  this  L:elia  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Biixall,  (Uaybury  Hall,  Chigwell,  shows  a  singular  monstrosity.  One 
of  the  sepals  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  lip,  as  have  also  the  two 
petals,  while  the  lip  proper  retains  the  normal  condition. 

Double  Marsh  Marigolds. — There  are  several  kinds  of  these 
in  cultivation,  difl'ering  from  each  other  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both 
in  habit  and  strength.  We  noticed  them  at  Ware's  the  other  day. 
Such  plants  would  be  very  beautiful  on  the  margin  of  water,  or  in 
moist  ground. 

Early  Rivers  Cherry.— Fruit  of  this  Early  Black  Cherry  has 
been  sent  to  us  from  Sawbridgeworth,  and  very  large  and  handsome 
it  is.  The  tree,  which  is  an  abundant  bearer,  is  a  seedling  from  the 
Early  Purple  Gean.  It  received  a  first  class  certificate  from  the 
Roy.al  Horticultural  Society  in  1S7'2,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  early  Cherries. 

Dracaenas  and  Eucalypti. — We  have  here  two  Dracajnas 
(australis)  about  16  ft.  high,  out-of-doors,  and  in  flower.  One  has  a 
magnificent  spike,  the  other  is  deformed  ;  they  have  survived  the 
winter  without  protection.  Eucalyjitus  globulus,  from  seed  sown 
five  years  ago  last  April,  is  32  ft.  high,  and  altliougli  the  foliage  was 
very  much  browned  last  winter  by  the  frost,  it  is  breaking  into 
giowth  strongly. — W.  Hills,  East  C'owes  Castle,  hie  of  Whjiit. 

Calochortus  venustus. — As  an  instance  of  large  size  at- 
tained by  skilful  cultivation,  we  noted  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of 
this  beautiful  Mariposa  Lily  growing  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at 
Weybridge.  The  stem  measured  2  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  and  the  blos- 
som .5^  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  example  of  this 
with  which  we  have  yet  met.  Mr.  Wilson  grows  it  in  deeji  pots  in 
one  of  his  Lily  houses,  treatment  which  evidently  suits  its  require- 
ments. 

The  "Vine-leaved  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora  vitifolia). 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Tropical  climbers  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  nowhere  have  we  seen  it  grown  so  successfully 
as  at  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting,  where  we  recently  saw  it  in 
full  flower.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
commoner  kinds,  are  of  a  bright  \'ennillion  hue,  a  colour  which  con- 
trasts admirably  with  the  deep  green  leaves,  which  are,  as  its 
specific  name  implies,  of  the  shape  of  those  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum. — Tliough  an  old  introduction  this 
beautiful  climbing  plant  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  stove 
culture  as  it  never  fails  to  flower  annually  in  profusion  for  a  consi- 
derable period,  and  moreover,  it  is  apparently  exempt  from  the 
attacks  of  insect  pests  which  usually  infest  stove  climbers.  It  is  of 
a  slender  twining  habit  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  beset  with  a  row 
of  hairs  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  axillary 
racemes,  and  are  about  1  ^  in.  across  ;  the  petals  are  fringed  at  the 
edges,  and  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  plants  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
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Habenaria  flmbriata. — This,  commonly  consiflered  to  be 
among  tlie  ourinsitifs  of  liardy  plant  collections,  proves  to  be  a 
very  lovely  Orcliid,  and  when  well  established  it  is  almost  as 
handsome  as  Orchis  foliosa  and  more  striking.  We  have  lately 
noticed  it  very  well  grown  at  Ware's. 

Iris  Kaempferi. — This  Iris  and  its  varieties  are  now  flower- 
ing profusely  in  Mr.  Barr's  grounds  at  Tooting,  where  there  are 
plants  suthcient  to  produce  from  1000  to  2000  blooms,  thus  fur- 
nishing an  unprecedented  display.  One  variety,  of  a  rich  claret 
colour,  has  flowers  measuring  7  in.  in  diameter,  its  broad  falls 
giving  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  large-flowered  Clematis  tliau  an 
Iris.  English  Irises  arc  also  flowering  abundantly  just  now  in  the 
same  grounds. 

Singular  Orchid.— We  lately  saw  in  Jlr.  Bull's  nursery  a  re- 
markable Orcliid  in  flower,  supposed  to  be  an  Habenaria.  The  flowers 
are  comjilctely  wrong  end  up,  like  those  produced  by  Odontoglossum 
pulchelluni.  The  lip  is  wliite,  the  sepals  and  petals  green,  and  about 
1  in.  in  length.  Along  with  it  was  also  in  bloom  the  singular  Onci- 
dium  dasytyle,  tlie  lip  of  which  is  pale  primrose,  and  tlie  sepals  and 
petals  are  spotted  with  green.  It  is  a  small-growing,  very  uncommon 
looking  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  extremely  distinct.  — 
P.  G. 

Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  Germany.— Under  the  title 
of  U.  Klar/i  ■  J-Ji;yi,-sloii!t-F/oi-a  Dr.  Carl  F.  W.  Jessen  has  pjublished  a 
convenient  summary  of  tlie  (Jerinan  flora,  including  Holland  and 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  lierinan  Austria,  north  of  tlie  Alps.  By 
means  of  a  coudeiisod  typograjjliy  and  an  elaborate  series  of  signs 
a  great  amount  of  information  is  comprised  witliin  small  compass, 
including  even  mention  of  the  principal  hardy  garden  plants. 

Flora  of  Japan. — The  third  part  of  the  second  volume  of 
Franchet  and  Savatiur's  Enumerat'io  Plantarum  Japomc.arum  baa 
appeared,  thus  comjiluting  this  useful  work.  The  first  part  was 
published  in  187.5,  ami  the  entire  work  runs  to  127-t  pages.  Few 
botanical  books  have  so  much  interest  for  horticulturi.sts  as  tliis, 
treating,  as  it  does,  of  the  exceedingly  rich  vegetation  of  a  country 
enjoying  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  our  own.  Numerous  as  are  the 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  we  have  in  cultivation  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  .Japan,  the  vegetable  riches  of  that  I'egioii  are  by  no 
means  exhausted. — Uanh:ners  Chronide. 

Park  for  Wolverhampton.— Twenty-seven  competitors 
responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Wolverhampton  Town  Council  to 
send  in  designs  for  laying  out  as  a  public  park  47  acres  of  land  near 
the  town.  The  first  premium  (£50)  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  H. 
Vertegans,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  ;  Messrs. 
BaiTon  &  Son,  Elvaston,  near  Derby,  gained  the  second  premium  of 
£•25.  Mr  A'ertegans  has  lieen  engaged  to  lay  out  the  park  .and  plant 
the  same  in  accord.ance  with  his  design  for  the  sum  of  £5000.  The 
accepted  design  provides  for  spaces  to  be  devoted  to  cricket,  archery, 
croquet,  and  other  outdoor  games,  a  drill  gTound  for  volunteers, 
and  a  lake  covering  a  space  of  about  9  acres.  Some  twenty  thousancl 
trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  used  in  planting  ;  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  shelter,  refreshment  rooms,  &c.  Outside  the  fence  of  the 
park,  and  encircling  it,  there  will  be  a  sj^acious  drive  for  carriages, 
&c. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— Few  plants  have  become  so  popular  of 

late  yeai's  as  these,  and  many  fine-named  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  great  demand  for  them,  and  the  somewhat  slow  way 
in  wiicli  they  are  increased,  tend  to  keep  up  their  price.  For  or- 
dinary decorative  purposes  very  lieautiful  flowers  can  be  had  from 
seed,  provided  this  is  obtained  from  a  really  good  strain  :  anyone 
questioning  this  would  have  his  doubts  dispelled  Ijy  the  sight  of  a 
large  house  at  Messrs.  Veitch's.  Of  this  house  one-half  is  filled  prin- 
cipally with  plants  from  seed  such  as  anyone  may  obtain,  and  as  \ve 
have  said,  fur  ordinary  display  these  are  all  that  need  be  desired  ;  in 
colour  they  vary  from  jiale  creamy  white  through  every  shade  of  pink 
and  salmon  up  to  scarlet,  red,  and  deep  crimson.  Their  easy  culture 
and  long  continued  liabit  of  blooming,  and  last,  not  least,  all  but  im- 
munity from  insects,  make  them  deserving  of  cultivation  by  everyone 
who  possesses  a  greenhouse,  pit,  or  e\-en  a  large  garden  frame,  as 
well  as  out-of-doors  in  moderately  slieltered  spots  where  they  will 
not  be  much  exposed  to  the  wind. — P.  G. 

The  Best  Double  "WTiite  Buchsia.— It  would  not  be 
jn-udcnt  for  a  cultivator  to  limit  his  selection  of  Fueiisias  to  two  or 
three  varietie..;,  Init  some  of  the  Fuclisias  are  so  far  superior  to  the 
otliers,  as  regards  decorative  purposes,  that  it  is  desirable  to  direct 
attention  to  them  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be 
desirous  of  growing  a  larj^e  number  of  pkints,  but  a  few  of  the  best. 
Of  the  clouble  varieties  with  white  corollas,  of  which  I  have  grown 
a!'  that  hr.vj  been  introduced  of  late  yeai-s,  the  best  is  unquestionably 
Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  which  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Camiell  a  fe\v  years 
ago.     Tlie  flowers  are  very  large,  the  brilliant  red  sepals  nicely  re- 


flexed,  and  the  corolla,  whicli  is  very  large,  consists  of  broad,  flat 
petals,  well  .arranged.  Its  greatest  value,  however,  consists  in  the 
splendid  habit  and  the  profusion  with  which  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  in  manner  of  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering;  it 
has  but  few  ec(uals  and  no  superior.  No  better  jiroof  of  its  utility 
could  well  be  had  than  the  fact  of  its  being  gTOwn  largely  forCovent 
Garden  Market.  — Oardaier\i  Ma^/jaziiie. 


PLATE     CLXXXIX. 


A     GROUP     OF     HELLEBORES. 

Drawn  by  CONSTANCE  PIERREPONT. 
Helleeore.s  rank  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of  winter-flowering 
hardy  plants,  but,  although,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying plate,  they  possess  considerable  variety  and  diversity  of 
colour,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  one  seldom  meets  with  any  of  them  in 
g.xrdens,  excejit  tlie  ordinary  Christmas  Rose  (HcUeborus  niger), 
thougli  they  are  all  equally  amenable  to  culture ;  indeed,  there  is  not  " 
a  garden  in  which  they  will  not  thrive,  provided  they  are  planted 
in  light  rich  soil  and  in  a  partially  shaded  situation.  In  Vol.  XIV. 
(p.  178)  of  TnE(!AmiF,x,  we  gave  a  coloured  illustration  of  the  (Jiant 
Christmas  Rose  (H.  altifolius),  accomiianied  by  a  complete  list  and 
short  descriptions  of  the  species  in  cultivation.  We,  however, 
alluded  but  briefly  to  the  many  beautiful  varieties  that  have  been 
raised  both  in  Continental  and  English  gardens  through  skilful  hy- 
bridisation and  selection  of  seedlings.  The  principal  named  varie- 
ties belong  to  the  gi-oup  with  purple  flowers  and  thick,  leathery, 
evergreen  leaves.  For  the  varieties  figured  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden.     These  comprise — 

Helleborus  orientalis  Dr.  Moore. — A  fine  variety  raised 
by  the  late  I>r.  iloore,  fif  Glasuerin.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer  of 
vigorous  habit  witli  greenish  stems  spotted  with  purple.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  of  a  lively  rose  tint,  ^^^th  tha 
edges  and  inner  face  of  the  sepals  of  a  lighter  hue. 

H.  orientalis  rubidus.- The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
medium  size,  of  a  reddish-plum  colour  on  the  outside  and  paler 
witliin. 

H.  orientalis  rubellus.  —  Another  distinct  kind,  having 
flowers  of  a  similar  size  to  tliose  of  the  preceding,  but  of  a  lighter 
shade  produced  by  the  glaucous  bloom. 

H.  abchisacus  ruber.- This  is  a  darker-flowered  form  than 
the  original,  but  in  otlier  characters  it  is  similar. 

H.  rubro-purpureus. — A  distinct  and  handsome  variety  in 
the  way  of  H.  atro-ruliens,  but  witli  flowers  of  a  much  deeper  sh-ade. 

H.  guttatus  Leichtlini.—.\  pretty  variety  char.acterised  by 
copious  spots  on  the  inside  of  the  flowers,  and  the  hatter  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  type. 

H.  fulvus. — This  is  a  handsome  seedling  form  of  H.  atro-rubens, 
of  rolnist  habit,  Viut  witli  larger  blossom?.  The  latter  are  reddish- 
purple  suH'used  witli  pale  lirown. 

H.  atro-roseus. — This  is  another  seedling  from  H.  atro-rubens, 
to  which  it  bears  considerable  resemblance,  though  the  flowers  are 
paler  in  colour. 

H.  COlchicus  punctatus.— A  very  handsome  variety,  and 
one  which  is  depicted  in  our  plate.  It  is  simil.ar  to  H.  colchicus,  from 
whicli  it  difl'ers  bj'  being  copiously  spotted  with  deep  purple. 

The  varieties  that  have  emanated  from  the  continental  gardens  are 

H.  orientalis  Commerzienrath  Benary. — A  pretty 
variety,  similar  to  H.  guttatus,  and  profuscl}'  spotted  witli  deep 
purple  spots  on  a  greenish  white  ground. 

H.  orientalis  Frau  Irene  Heinemann.— The  blossoms  o£ 

this  form  .are  paler  in  colour  than  those  of  tlie  typical  kind,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  purple  spots  on  their  iuner  surf.ace. 

H.  orientalis  Hofgarten  Inspector  Hart'wig.- .Another 

variety  of  tlie  orientalis  group,  liut  with  less  showy  llowei-s,  being  of 
a  dull  purple  hue. 

H.  orientalis  F.  C  Heinemann. — A  form  similar  to  the 
foregoing  with  the  same  dull  purplish  tint,  but  mottled. 


lochroma  Warsce'wiczi. — .\  rare  but  free-gi-owiu"  Mexican 
pilant,  having  viscid,  dark  green,  oblong  leaves  and  gracefully  droop- 
ing axillary  clusters  of  tubular  flowers,  vliich  are  of  a  deep  blue 
colour  and  very  cflective.  Its  dense  foliage  and  distinct  appearance 
are  in  its  favour  as  a  pillar  plant  for  a  moderately  warm  and  airy 
conservatory,  and  in  such  a  one  wc  liavc  just  seen  it  blooming  well. 
— F.  W.   B. 
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GARDENING     FOR    THE     WEEK. 


Flower  Garden. 

The  weather  is  so  constantly  cold  and  wet  th.at  flower  gardens 
generally  are  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  worthy  of  that  designation 
ia  name  only,  flowers  being  wanting,  whilst  those  plants  that  are 
used  on  account  of  the  colours  of  their  foliage  only,  such  as  Colens 
and  Alternantheras,  refuse  to  make  the  slightest  progress  in  growth  ; 
it  therefore  at  present  seems  as  if  flower  gardening  will  be  a  com- 
plete failure  this  season.  Nevertheless,  a  week's  sunsliine  would 
work  a  marvellous  change.  The  hardier  plants,  such  as  Pyrethrum 
Golden  Feather,  variegated  ilesembryanthemum,  and  Mentha  Fule- 
gium,  have  grown  somewhat  patchy,  and  should  be  cut  or  pinched 
back  to  the  desired  form.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  and 
Ageratums  are  growing  straggly,  and  require  pegging,  in  order  to 
preserve  uniformity  of  height  and  trutlifulness  of  design.  Herba- 
ceous borders  present  a  somewhat  weedy  appearance,  many  plants, 
such  as  Phloxes,  PjTethrums,  and  Asters,  consequent  upon  the  ex- 
cessive wet  and  sunless  weather,  having  made  abnormally  tall  growtlis. 
All  these  require  staking,  and  tlie  borders  generally  must  be  weeded 
and  hoed  when  the  weather  permits.  Stake  Sweet  Peas,  top  back 
a  few  inclies  the  earliest  flowered  ones,  in  order  to  induce  a  second 
bloom,  and  clip  over,  with  tlie  same  intent,  annual  flowers  that  have 
produced  a  first  bloom.  Virginian  Stocks,  Schizantluises,  Nemopliilas, 
and  Eschsclioltzias  are  all  of  them  amenable  to  such  manipulation. 
In  order  to  keep  lawns  in  anything  like  trim  condition  double  the 
usual  labour  is  necessary  this  year,  but  as  mowing  cannot  be  post- 
poned witliout  injury  to  the  finer  Grasses,  and  as  neatness  makes 
amends  for  many  other  shortcomings,  such  labour  need  not  be  be- 
grudged. Cutting  Box,  clippmg  hedges,  pruning  evergreens,  and 
budding  Roses  may  all  now  be  done  as  time  and  opportunity  offer. 
— W.  W. 

Auriculas. — We  have  this  season  reserved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  specimen  plants  from  whicli  to  save  seeds,  but  the  harvest  does 
not  promise  well  except  where  the  flowers  were  crossed  witli  otlier 
varieties.  I  recently  commented  upon  the  best  varieties  to  select  as 
seed  and  pollen  bearers  respectively  ;  there  are  many  kinds  that  can 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  produce  a  single  seed,  i.e.,  if  the  flowers 
are  only  fertilised  witli  their  own  pollen,  but  wliich  will  produce 
plenty  ifforeign  pollen  is  employed.  Tlie  seedlingsfromlastyear'sseeds 
are  growing  very  freely,  and  by  taking  care  that  the  plants  receive 
no  clieck,  we  sliall  obtain  several  hundreds  of  good  flowering  plants 
for  next  season.  3-in.  pots  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  largest 
plants.  We  shall  grow  a  goodly  number  of  Alpines  out  of  doors  next 
season,  and  shall  also  try  some  of  the  others  ;  they  all  will  stand  tlie 
winter,  and  flower  quite  as  strong  as  plants  in  pots;  the  only  draw- 
back is  the  injury  which  the  plants  receive  from  rains,  whicli  spoil 
the  beautiful  foliage  dusted  with  farina.  The  white  and  gi"ey  edged 
classes  are  the  least  suitable  for  out-door  cultui-e.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  them  out.  The  beds  sliouU  be  in  a  dry  position,  Init 
not  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  plants  rlislike  stagnant  water,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  I  generally  place  about  two  or  three  inches  of  good 
loam  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  before  planting  out ;  each  plant 
ought  to  be  di\'ided  into  single  crowns,  and  they  should  be  planted 
9-in.  apart,  pressing  the  soil  ratlier  fii-mly  about  the  stem. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Some  remarks  were  made  last 
week  about  tlie  value  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  as  a  town  flower, 
and  also  respecting  the  small  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  fur- 
nishing beds  with  them  :  and  an  instance  occurs  to  me  where  I  saw 
a  very  large  space  of  ground  devoted  to  seedlings.  They  were  planted 
near  one  of  our  largest  manufacturing  towns,  and  in  a  position  where 
tlie  atmosphere  was  charged  with  smoke  and  deleterious  substances 
of  a  worse  character  ;  nevertheless  there  they  were  in  the  shape  of 
thousands  of  plants,  nearly  all  of  which  have  produced  handfuls  of 
beautifully  marked  flowers,  and  the  seeds  from  wliich  they  were 
raised  were  such  as  can  be  purchased  in  any  seed  shop.  The  beds 
contained  about  equal  quantities  of  double,  semi-double,  and  single 
flowers,  but  a  single  Carnation  is  by  some  considered  more  beautiful 
than  one  too  double,  the  last  being  merely  a  mass  of  small  petals, 
which  cannot  be  restrained  from  splitting  the  calyx.  Show  varieties 
will  now  require  considerable  attention:  some  of  the  very  best  have 
a  tendency  to  show  split  calyces,  but  this  must  be  prevented  by  slit- 
ting the  calyx  down  a  little  on  the  opposite  side,  and  tying  it  round 
with  a  strip  of  bast.  When  the  flowers  open  they  must  be  protected 
from  sun  and  rain ;  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  them  to  a  position 
under  glass. 

Hollyhocks. — These  are  growing  strongly  this  year  ;  the  main 
stem  must  be  made  secure  to  its  support,  for  it  not  made  rather  firm, 
it  oscillates  when  acted  on  by  the  wind,  and  the  flowers  get  spoiled 
in  the  bud.  Still  continue  to  put  in  cuttings  as  previously  recom- 
mended.    Administei-ing  manure  water  is  of  little  use,  but  the  plants 


can  be  much  strengthened  in  a  rainy  season  like  the  present  by  plac- 
ing some  manure  round  the  roots.  There  seems  some  hope  that  the 
fungus,  which  has  probably  utterly  eliminated  many  fine  Hollyhocks, 
is  at  length  disappearing,  either  from  the  effects  of  climatic  influences, 
or  because  there  are  few  plants  left  for  it  to  destroy. 

Gladioli. — These  fine  autumn-blooming  plants  are  difficult  sub- 
jects with  which  to  deal.  At  one  time  we  grew  several  thousands  of 
them  annually,  but  ultimately  losses  among  them  were  so  grievous 
that  they  have  been  almost  given  up.  We  have  a  few  this  year,  but 
they  make  but  little  growth,  and  do  not  as  yet  show  their  flower 
spikes.  Our  wet  autumns  have  been  very  much  agaii.st  them  ;  they 
have  almost  invariably  to  be  lifted  while  their  leaves  are  quite  gi-eeii. 
It  is  much  better  to  save  seeds  from  carefully  crossed  flowers  than  to 
purchase  bulbs  annually  ;  the  latter  are  expensive,  and  the  losses 
heavy,  whilst  from  a  few  pods  of  seeds  hundreds  of  fine  showy  varie- 
ties can  be  raised.  The  same  cultural  directions  as  those  given  a 
fortnight  ago  are  still  applicable.  The  system  of  leaving  the  bulbs  in 
tlie  ground  all  the  winter  I  have  not  trieil,  but  cannot  think  it  would 
answer  well  unless  some  protection  could  be  contrived  to  throw  the 
wet  o!f  tiiem,  otherwise  delicate  sorts  would  be  sure  to  die  off. 

Phloxes  in  Pots. — Like  every  other  class  of  plants  these  are 
late  this  year,  but  they  are  sufficiently  strong,  and  will  gladden  us 
with  their  beautj'  and  perfume  in  September  instead  of  August.  The 
plants  should  be  supported  by  means  of  stoutish  sticks,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  plunge  the  pots  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  some 
similar  material,  to  prevent  their  being  overthrown  by  the  wind. 
They  must  be  attended  to  with  regard  to  watering,  and  they  will  be 
benefited  by  liberal  supplies  of  manure  water  up  to  the  time  when 
the  flowers  open.  All  such  subjects  out-of-doors  require  the  same 
attention.  Tiie  best  time  at  which  to  propagate  Phloxes  is  early  in 
spring,  but  there  are  side-growths  to  be  obtained  now,  which  may  be 
inserted  eitiier  in  a  shady  border  or  in  small  pots. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  the 
growing  shoots  must  be  carefully  fastened  to  sticks.  Pentstemons 
have  a  gooil  effect  in  mixed  borders  and  also  in  beds.  Cuttings  of 
them  may  be  put  in  now  if  the  object  be  to  attain  a  large  stock  of 
plants,  but  the  best  time  is  September  or  early  in  October. 

Delphiniums. — These  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  well  repay 
the  cultivator  for  any  care  which  he  may  have  taken  with  them. 
Nothing  now  is  required  except  to  see  that  the  flowers  are  not  in- 
jured by  the  wind. — J.  Douglas. 

Conservatory. 

There  are  manystove  plants  which,  when  treated  through  the  spring 
and  summer  so  as  to  induce  robust  gi'owth,  will  bear  placing  for  some 
weeks  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season  in  ordinary  conserva- 
tories ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  I.xoras,  Clerodendrons,  and 
Bougainvilleas,  but  whore  these  plants  are  subjected  to  too  much 
shade  and  moisture  and  grown  in  dark  houses,  or  too  far  away  from 
the  glass,  they  will  not  bear  to  bj  so  employed,  and,  consequently, 
much  of  the  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable  is  lost.  But  liefore 
submitting  them  to  the  lower  temperature  which  they  necessarily 
receive  in  a  conservatory,  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown  should 
be  given  more  air  than  usual  for  a  fortnight  or  so  previously,  and 
before takingthem  out  into  their  cooler  quarters theyshould  be  allowed 
to  get  as  dry  at  the  roots  as  they  will  bear  without  the  flowers  flag- 
ging, and  the  structure  into  which  they  are  moved  must  also  bo  kept  a 
little  closer  for  a  few  days  after  their  admission,  and  during  the  time 
such  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it  the  air  given  should  be  so 
admitted  as  not  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  them.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  the  present  mouth  up  to  a  similar  time  in  August  is  the  period 
when  these  plants  will  not  only  Ijcar  keeping  cooler  but  when  they 
are  most  useful.  It  will  be  understood  that  these  and  other  stove 
plants  of  a  similar  character  can  only  be  useil  as  indicated  when  we 
get  seasonably  warm  weather,  and  should  there  be  a  continuance  of 
the  low  temperature  that  has  so  far  marked  the  present  summer,  it 
wouhl  be  a  mistake  to  so  subject  them.  Many  handsome-leaved 
stove  plants  such  as  Dractenas,  Aralias,  Oreopanax,  Cupanias,  Cala- 
diums,  and  fine-leaved  Begonias,  can  also  be  employed  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  :  and  owing  to  the  distinct  character  of  the  colouring 
of  their  foliage,  they  will  in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  paucity 
of  flowers  at  this  season.  Where  Tree  Ferns  are  gi-own  in  the  way 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  recommended,  viz.,  in  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere with  more  air  and  a  lower  temperature  than  that  to  which 
they  are  usually  submitted — in  fact,  treated  as  ordinary  gi'een- 
house  plants,  witli  an  absence  of  the  daily  stem  syringing  often 
resorted  to  to  induce  the  production  of  stem  roots,  which  are  perfectly 
useless  so  far  as  the  health  and  strength  of  the  plants  are  concerned 
— the  advantage  of  this  management  will  now  be  obvious  owing  to  the 
much  stouter  and  harder  condition  of  the  fronds,  enabling  them  to 
be  used  in  conservatories,  gTeenhouses,  corridors,  or,  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time,  in  entrance  halls  provided  no  gas  is  emiiloyed,  withou 
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any  injury  whatever.  Another  important  matter  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  these  Tree  Ferns  which  it  is  necessary  to  fre- 
quently point  out,  is  the  error  fallen  into  of  growing  them  in  lar^e 
pots  or  tuba,  than  which  no  greater  mistake  can  be  committed  ; 
when  their  roots  are  very  nnich  more  confined  than  tiiose  of  the 
generality  of  other  plants,  by  the  use  of  manure  water  during  the 
growing  season  they  will  produce  heads  sufficiently  large  for  all 
purposes.  Another  advantage  is  that  tliey  are  much  easier  to  mo\e 
about,  look  far  better,  and  can  be  used  in  many  places  in  which  large 
UTiwiehly  pots  and  tubs  would  make  their  presence  objectionable  or 
impossible.  A  good  syringing  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
getting  well  to  both  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  tlie  leaves,  with  a 
view  to  keep  down  thrips  and  to  clean  the  upper  surface  from  dust, 
will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

G-reenhouse. 
Hard-'WOOded  Plants. — In  peculiar  seasons  like  this,  the 
necessity  for  adapting  the  treatment  given  to  plants  in  accordance 
with  tlieir  altered  conditions  is  obvious.  All  the  more  generally  useful 
hard-wooded  subjects,  such  as  Acacias,  Cytisuses,  Epacrises,  Poly- 
galas  Boronias,  Chorozemas,  Correas,  Clianthuses,  and  others,  whether 
of  the  more  ordinarily  serviceable  small  decorative  size  or  larger. 
Lave  been  this  spring  quite  a  mouth  later  in  flowering  than  usual, 
a  circumstance  which  has  made  their  growth  proportionately  later, 
and  unless  steps  are  immediately  taken  to  make  up  for  their  back- 
ward condition,  either  the  amount  of  growth  made  capable  of  flower- 
ing nc-xt  year,  or  its  insufficient  ripening  will  to  a  certainty  very 
much  diminish  the  blooming  capabilities  of  the  plants  during  the 
following  season.  An  oinnion  often  prevalent  is  that  plenty  of  air 
during  the  summer  season  and  fair  treatment  other  ways  are  all  that 
plants  of  this  description  require,  but  it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  all  such  plants  come  from  countries  possessing  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  ours,  and  also  longer  summers,  and  in 
order  to  induce  the  full  complement  of  gi'owth  beijig  made,  I  should 
recommend  thit  for  the  ne.\t  three  weeks  the  plants  be  kejjt  a  little 
closer  than  usual  by  closing  the  houses  and  pits  earlier  in  whicii 
they  are  grown,  elevating  the  plants  so  as  to  secure  every  available 
ray  of  light,  which  will  compensate  for  a  diminished  admission  of 
air.  Treatment  of  this  kind  will  enable  the  plants  to  produce  the 
requisite  amount  of  wood,  after  which  they  can  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  second  or  third  week  in  Sep- 
tember, time  quite  sufficient  to  effect  maturation,  a  process  which  in  the 
open  air  does  not  take  near  so  long  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  plants 
as  is  frequently  sujiposed.  So  far  as  late-flowering  Epacrises  are  con- 
cerned, after  blooming  they  will  bear  keeping  in  a  close  atmosphere 
and  syringing  overhead  in  the  afternoons,  just  in  the  way  in  wliich 
Azaleas  like  to  be  treated  ;  a  very  short  time  out-of-doors  will  suffice 
to  ensure  their  blooming. 

Azaleas. — Tliese,  excepting  those  forced  earliest,  are,  througli 
the  absence  of  solar  heat,  more  than  usually  late  ;  they  should,  there- 
fore, be  kept  a  little  wanner  than  ordinary,  shutting  uj)  by  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
will  secure  sufficient  growth,  even  in  the  case  of  the  latest-flowered 
plants.  In  the  northern  districts  a  little  fire-heat  will  be  necessary. 
Tlie  half  starvation  system,  of  growing  Azaleas  by  turning  them  out- 
of-doors  in  the  summer  season  before  their  growth  is  nearly  completed, 
no  doubt  admits  of  their  blooming  to  a  certain  extent,  but  such 
treatment  invariably  induces  small  indifferent  flowers  and  puny 
growth,  whereby,  especially  when  cut,  the  wood  that  can  be  taken  off 
attached  to  the  flowers  is  so  small  as  to  much  diminish  their  usefulness, 
and  they  always  get  into  a  more  or  less  hard  stunted  coudition.  This, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  plants  managed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  them  in  bloom  througli  the  winter  or  early  spring,  and 
which  consequentlj'  make  gi-owth  proportionately  early ;  but  even  in 
their  case  they  are  much  better  kept  entirely  under  glass. 

Camellias. — Such  of  these  as  flowered  early  will  require  to  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  tlie  time  when  they  are  again  wanted  in 
bloom  ;  there  i ;  no  difficulty  in  gaining  a  moutli  or  six  weeks  each 
year  in  tlic  earlier  opening  of  tlie  flowers  whore  this  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, until,  if  desired,  the  earliest  will  begin  to  ojien  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  .July.  In  most  cases,  however,  their  flowering  so  early 
would  be  rather  a  disadvantage  than  a  gain  ;  but  where  the  earliest 
have  not  bloomed  until,  say  tlie  first  month  in  the  year,  they  may  be 
had  six  weeks  sooner  than  tliis  in  the  coming  autumn  by  simply 
letting  them  remain  in  warmth  sufficiently  long  after  the  buds  are 
set.  This  treatment  keeps  them  on  growing  to  an  extent  that  ad- 
mits of  their  full  development  much  earlier  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  an  effect  that  heat  in  tlie  way  of  forcing  will  not  have 
upon  them  when  they  have  once  been  induced  to  a  comparative  state 
of  rest  after  the  buds  are  formed  by  placing  them  in  a  jierfectly  cool 
house,  or  in  the  open  air.  The  latter  treatment  I  should  by  no 
means  recommend,  except  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  where  there  are 
no  means  of  accommodating  ^tliem  in  a  house  where  they  will  he  but 


little  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or  under  a  temporary  coveriu" 
of  loose  lights,  or  a  canvas  blind  that  can  be  put  on  or  off  when  suu 
or  wet  requires  it.  Camellias  out-of-doors  when  the  plants  are  strong 
and  healthy,  and  comparatively  large  for  the  pots  or  tubs  which  the 
roots  occupy,  need  to  be  very  carefully  treated  during  tlie  next  two 
mouths  ;  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  do  not  want  for  water, 
a  condition  from  which  they  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  than  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  more  proportionate  root-space. 

Heaths. — All,  except  the  latest  .spring-flowering sorts,  should  by 
this  time  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  enable  tliem  to  he  set  out- 
of-doors,  but  with  the  hardest-woodeil  kinds  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  fully  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  the  first  few  days,  or  their  leaves 
often  become  so  browned  as  to  be  permanently  injured.  The  dark 
bronzy-gi-een  tint  which  these  plants  get  from  open-air  exposure,  is, 
when  present  to  a  moderate  extent,  indicative  of  liealth,  ))ut  not 
when  canied  too  far,  as  is  evident  by  the  foliage  when  it  assumes 
this  colour  sometimes  dying  off  prematurely.  A  matter  of  great 
importance  with  these,  and  all  otlier  hard-wooded  plants  set  out  of 
doors,  is  to  protect  the  jjots  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  a  single 
bright  day  will  frequently  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  roots, 
which  in  healthy  specimens  usually  lie  closely  packed  against  the 
insides  of  the  pots,  to  a  condition  which  for  a  time  stops  their  fur- 
ther extension.  Young  plants  placed  close  together  to  some  extent 
shield  each  other,  and,  moreover,  the  soil  contained  in  their  pots  is  not 
usually  so  full  of  roots  as  in  the  case  of  larger  examples,  conse- 
quently they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way. 

Q-reenhouse  Campanulas. — The  white  and  blue  pyramidal 

varieties  of  these,  usually  treated  as  biennials,  need  special  attention, 
as  tlioy  in  common  with  most  other  plants  are  this  year  late  and 
small  ;  nothing  must,  therefore,  be  left  undone  to  encourage  them  to 
acquire  size  and  strength  before  autumn,  for  on  tliis  depends  the  dis- 
play wliich  tlicy  will  make  ne.xt  summer.  Where  the  seeds  were  sown 
somewhat  late,  many  may  not  get  strong  enough  to  flower  at  all  next 
year,  but,  fairly  treated,  they  will  make  fine  blooming  plants  the 
year  following — erect  columns  of  flowers  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  in  height, 
if  kept  to  a  single  stem  and  grown  in  pots  sufficiently  large.  The 
old  drooping  C'.  fragilis,  now  seldom  met  with,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  loug-blooming  plants  whicli  we  have  for  standing  on 
brackets,  the  edges  of  shelves,  or  in  similar  positions,  where  its  pro- 
fusely-flowered pendent  shoots  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  its  colour,  pale  lilue,  from  its  comparative  scarcity  in  gTeenhouse 
subjects,  makes  it  still  further  desirable.  It  strikes  freely  from  cut- 
tings put  in  any  time  during  the  spring  and  summer  in  ordinary  soil ; 
small  pots  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  are  sufficient  for  even  large 
specimens.  Tlie  plants  will  last  for  a  number  of  yeare.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  usefulness  for  greenhouse  decoration,  they  ai'e  amongst 
the  best  plants  that  can  be  used  for  rooms  or  windows. 

Lilies  in  Pots. — These  will  now  require  attention  ;  the  necessary 
supports,  consisting  of  a  single  stick  to  eacli  stem,  should  at  once  be 
put  to  them.  Where  there  are  several  bulbs  in  a  pot  it  is  necessary 
to  be  careful  as  to  how  the  sticks  are  inserted,  otherwise  the  bulbs 
will  get  injured.  Where  the  plants  are  strong,  and  the  pots  com- 
paratively small  for  the  number  of  buUis  whicli  they  contain,  the 
roots  will  by  this  time  have  permeated  every  particle  of  the  material, 
and  even  although  it  contains  plenty  of  manure,  it  quieklj'  becomes 
impoverished  so  as  to  insufficiently  support  tlie  plants.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  where  these  beautiful  subjects  have  been  treated  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  one  of  their  most  important  requirements,  and 
that  is  not  to  overpot  tliem.  It  is  questionable  if  liquid  stimulants 
are  of  much  use  in  the  early  stages  of  tlie  season's  gi'owth  ;  but  when 
the  iilants  have  attained  the  condition  above  indicated,  liquid 
manure  is  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  in  enablinj^  them  to  retain 
their  lower  leaves  in  a  green  healthy  state  until  the  flowering  is  over, 
which  not  only  is  of  importance  so  far  as  appearauee  goes,  but  is 
equally  worth  consideration  on  account  of  its  imparting  strcngtii  to 
the  bulbs  for  the  time  to  come,  for  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  the 
bulbs  of  Lilies  whicli  retain  their  leaves  in  the  healthiest 
state  the  longest,  increase  the  most  in  size,  and  produce  a  propor- 
tionately greater  amount  of  flower.  This  particularly  ajiplics  to  the 
varieties  of  L.  speeiosum.  Another  matter  is  to  keep  them  scru- 
pulously clear  from  insects,  as  there  are  few  plants  that  sooner  suffer 
from  neglect  in  this  matter.  L.  eximium,  the  earliest  bloomed 
plants  of  L.  auratum,  and  others  that  have  done  flowering,  so  far  as 
their  future  well-being  is  concerned,  require  to  be  just  as  well  treated 
in  the  matter  of  attention  as  to  water,  so  long  as  their  leaves  keep 
green,  as  they  did  previous  to  blooming.  T.  B.vixEs. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  crisis  as  regards  fruit  prospects  has  now  been  reached,  and  it 
is  with  regi-et  that  I  liave  to  express  my  conviction  that  1879  will 
have  to  be  recorded  as  a  year  of  scarcity,  notwithstanding  the  l>right 
prospects  which  existed  a  few  weeks  ago.     Still  it  rains  ;  and  Straw- 
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berries,  though  full  crops,  must  sufifer  ;  iudeed,  they  have  already 
suffered,  many  having  rotted  oft"  in  a  young  state.  Tliey  have  to  be 
netted  from  birds,  which  are  just  as  troublesome  as  iu  a  season  of 
drought ;  shooting  one  occasionally  frightens  many  away  for  some 
time,  particularly  if  the  dead  bird  be  exposed  as  a  scarecrow. 
Red  and  Black  Currants  and  Cherries  are  also  ripening,  and 
require  protection  with  netting,  or,  what  is  better,  gathering 
them.  Any  that  are  to  be  netted  up  for  dessert  purposes  in  the 
autunm  will  require  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention  in 
order  to  prevent  mildew  and  decay,  which,  owing  to  the  excessive 
moisture  both  in  the  ground  and  in  the  atmospliere,  are  sure  to  be 
prevalent.  As  a  safegmard  the  netting  should  be  removed  for  an 
hour  or  two  whenever  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  winds  drying,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  this  by  so  fixing  it  at  first  that  it  may  be 
expeditiously  removed  and  replaced  as  desired.  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  making  most  luxuriant  but  by  no  means  fruitful  growth, 
and  repression,  by  cutting  back  all  the  most  watery  and  strongest 
shoots,  must  still  receive  attention  ;  but  remove  a  portion  only  at 
one  operation,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  a  severe  check  to  the  trees,  and 
allow  an  inten'al  of  a  week  ere  another  portion  is  removed.  A  good 
rule  is  to  take  all  the  strongest  shoots  first,  as  these  are  sure 
to  require  a  second  stopping,  whilst  for  the  weaker  growers  once  will 
suffice.  I  fear  there  is  not  much  occasion  to  recommend  thinning 
the  fruit,  though  if  any  are  so  fortunate  as  to  need  to  do  this,  it  ought 
to  be  done  forthwith.  We  have  had  to  thin  all  trees  on  walls  and  a 
few  standards.  Tlie  following  kinds  of  Pears  are  fruiting  well,  viz., 
Beurre  de  Capiaimiont,  Passe  Colmar,  ilarie  Louise,  Jargonelle, 
Easter  Beurr^,  Seckle,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  William's  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrii  Hardy,  and  Thompson's. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  that  have  been  badly  affected  with  blight 
or  blister,  if  now  clean — as  they  will  be  if  remedial  measures  have 
been  applied — will  be  making  fresh  growth,  which  ought  to  be  left 
intact  till  there  4S  danger  of  overloading,  w'heu  the  removal  of  surplus 
shoots  may  take  place,  and  the  permanent  ones  be  tied  or  nailed  in, 
in  order  to  forward  maturation,  for  the  season  is  so  advanced,  that 
even  with  the  brightest  w-eather  from  the  present  time,  they  will 
require  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  given  them  in  order  to  attain 
this  object.  The  final  thinning  of  the  fruit  should  now  be  done  ; 
ours — a  full  crop — were  thinned  three  weeks  ago  ;  for  obviously  there 
must  be  less  danger  of  the  fruit  failing  to  pass  the  critical  ordeal  of 
stoning  when  thinned  early.  Early  Apricots  are  in  their  last  swelling 
stage  preparatory  to  ripening ;  the  fruit  sliould  therefore  have  full 
exposure  to  any  little  sunshine  there  may  be,  for  even  in  the  best  of 
weather  it  is  difficult  to  get  Apricots  to  ripen  throughout,  the  side 
next  the  wall  being  often  hard  and  green  whilst  the  front  is  dead 
ripe.  Spur  in  tlie  shoots  to  within  a  couple  or  three  leaves  of  the 
old  wood,  and  tie  in  all  new  shoots  required  to  furnish  the  wall  or 
that  are  required  to  take  the  place  of  old  spurs  at  the  winter  pruning; 
for  the  present  these  may  be  tied  over  the  old  spurs,  the  shoots  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  being  kept  rubbed  off.  The  leaf-rolling  cater- 
pillar has  made  its  appearance  ;  hand-picking  is  the  only  eft'ectual 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and  if  this  is  resorted  to  as  soon  as  tlie  pest 
is  first  perceived  it  will  not  be  troublesome.  W,  \V. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Gravel  and  Tar-paved  AATalks.— AValks,  whether  formed 
of  gravel  or  tar-pa\-ing,  require  some  attention  at  this  period  of  tlie 
year,  as  it  is  extremely  uncomfortable  to  walk  upon  loose  gravel  or 
upon  tar-paving  which,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  has  large  stones 
showing  through  the  surface.  To  remedy  this  evil  in  the  case  of 
gravel  walks,  especially  those  wiiich  are  formed  of  gravel  of  good 
binding  quality,  in  addition  to  constant  rolling  in  showery  weather, 
the  surface  should  be  occasionally  strewn  over  with  sea  sand  or  finely 
broken  cockle  shells.  If  this  is  done  once  a  week  during  the  summer 
months,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  immense  improvement  and  greatly 
assist  iu  keeping  down  weeds.  The  cost  is  very  trifling,  as  if  done 
as  often  as  suggested  only  a  light  sprinkling  will  be  necessary. 
During  very  dry  weather,  and  when  the  wind  is  high,  the  walks 
should  be  lightly  watered  to  prevent  dust  and  the  fine  materials 
placed  on  the  surface  from  being  blown  away. 

In  the  case  of  tar-paved  walks  the  method  of  procedure  should  be 
totally  different ;  there  should  never  be  any  loose  materials  put  upon 
the  surface.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sprinkle  sand  or  shells  upon 
such  walks,  for  the  following  reasons  :  it  always  lies  loose  ;  watering 
is  destractive  to  the  paring  ;  in  case  of  showers  the  walks  do  not 
dry  so  quickly  as  when  perfectly  clean  ;  and  the  materials  are  easily 
blown  upon  the  adjacent  Grass  or  along  the  edges  of  the  walks,  to 
be  carried  into  gmllies  and  drains  during  the  first  heavy  shower. 
The  best  method  in  iny  opinion  to  deal  with  walks  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion, when  they  have  become  deteriorated  from  the  effects  of  wear 
or  other  causes,  is  to  paint  them  over  with  gas  tar  and  cover  tlie 
whole  surface  over  thickly  with  very  fine  sea-shells  or  sand  com- 
posed of  fine  sliaq)  grit ;  the  two  may  be  mixed  in  ecjual  proportions 
also  jf  prefei-red.     When  this  has  become  thoroughly  set  the  walks 


should  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  This  work  is  inexpensive,  and  really- 
makes  an  excellent  surface  upon  which  to  walk.  I  am  very  much 
surprised  that  tar-paved  walks  are  not  more  generally  made  thaa 
they  are,  and  that  tliose  who  adopt  them  should  be  so  careless 
respecting  their  maintenance.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  paving  which  does  not  require  some  expenditure  to 
keep  it  iu  good  order,  and  a  great  saving  is  eft'ected  by  so  doing.  In 
this  respect  I  maintain  that  well-made  tar-paved  walks  are  tar  in 
advance  of  those  made  of  gravel,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
considerably  less,  no  rolling  being  required  and  no  weeding.  How 
often  these  walks  should  be  painted  over  very  much  depends  upon 
the  materials  of  whicli  they  are  composed.  I  may,  however,  with 
safety  say  once  in  three  years.  They  should  never  be  made  in  damp 
jilaces  nor  under  tlie  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  every  case 
the  drainage  must  be  rapid  and  perfect.  Although  some  years  have 
elapsed  since  tlie  introduction  of  this  paving,  tliere  seems  still  to  be 
a  want  of  knowledge  or  care  in  its  manufacture,  resulting  frequently 
in  failure.  Thus,  iu  some  instances,  too  mucli  tar  has  been  used, 
rendering  it  soft  in  hot  weather ;  in  others,  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  well-bound  surface.  Sometimes  the  tar  is  of  bad  quality,  the 
stones  not  thorouglily  free  from  dirt,  improperly  burnt,  or  the 
mixing  indifferently  done  ;  these  are  evils  easily  avoidalile.  In  hot 
weatlier,  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  tar  on  the  surface,  it 
should  be  covered  with  fine  materials  as  recommended  after  painting. 
In  cases  where,  from  an  insufficiency  of  tar,  tlie  paving  crumbles,  it 
should  be  dressed  over  without  delay.  Where  expense  is  no  object, 
asphalte  would  make  the  most  dural->le  walks,  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Wood  paving  might  also  be  used 
with  advantage  in  many  positions  ;  this  is  fairly  durable,  and  both 
are  noiseless. 

Fences. — Good  fences  are  of  great  importance  in  public  parks 
and  open  spaces;  they  should  not,  therefore,  at  this  period  of  the  year  be 
neglected.  Fences,  whetlier  of  iron  or  wood,  may,  with  great  ad- 
vantage from  a  preservative  point  of  view,  be  painted,  tarred,  or 
varnished,  Stockholm  tar  being  preferable  to  gas  tar  for  wood  fences, 
tree  gfuards,  &c.  ;  it  is,  however,  much  more  expensive.  Generally 
speaking,  tar  should  only  be  used  in  quite  out-of-the-way  places  ;  in 
the  more  conspicuous  positions  paint  or  varnish  must  be  the  materials 
employed,  the  most  suitable  colours  being  maroon,  chocolate,  and 
green,  the  two  first  for  fences  and  gates,  the  latter  for  trellises  and 
such  like  structures.  Iron  fences  may  very  properly  have  a  coat  of 
black  varnish,  a  mor.t  excellent  and  inexpensive  material  easily 
applied  by  an  ordinary  workman.  This  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  standards  of  wive  fencing,  continuous  rod  and  bar  fencing,  iron 
hurdles,  &c.  Galvanised  fencing  is  not  generally  supposed  to  become 
oxydised,  but  in  London,  whetlier  from  the  chemical  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  or  other  causes,  it  does  become  injured  after  a  few 
years,  more  particularly  on  that  side  which  is  most  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays  ;  therefore  it  is  advisalile  to  give  it  a  coat  of 
varnish  after  a  few  years'  wear.  This  work  not  only  preserves  those 
materials  to  which  paint,  &c.,  is  applied,  but  also  adds  its  quota  to 
the  appearance  of  a  well-managed  park  or  open  space. 

General  Work. — Branches  of  evergreens  may  now  be  pruned 
out soas to giveanatural  and  easy  outline  toshubljeries.  Edgings  of  Ivy, 
Euonymug,  Box,  &c.,  wliich  have  made  young  growth  freely  should 
be  carefully  looked  over  with  a  view  to  tilling  up  any  bare  places, 
taking  out  unsightly  leaves  and  useless  shoots.  Box  may  be  clipped 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Hedges  which  are  usually  maintained  in  a 
symmetrical  condition,  as  Privet,  Holly,  Laurel,  Tliuja,  Quick,  &c., 
must  now  have  their  summer  clipping,  filling  up  gaps  with  branches 
by  laying  them  across  the  openings.  The  only  necessary  attention 
to  give  to  trees  in  streets,  avenues,  or  plantations,  is  to  ensure  their 
being  secured  from  danger  in  case  we  should  experience  boisterous 
weather.  Lawns  must  bo  frequently  mown  and  swept,  using  the 
roller  assiduously  in  damp  weather.  Daisies,  Dandelions,  and  other 
objectionable  weeds  in  Grass  must  be  eradicated  on  every  favouraljle 
opportunity,  taking  care  to  do  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  turf. 
I  have  found  a  sliglit  sprinkling  of  salt  beneficial  to  Grass  at  this 
season  ;  it  should  be  applied  in  wet  weather.  Those  who  grow 
common  spring  flowers  as  Daisies,  Pansies,  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  For- 
get-me-nots, &c.,  may  now  sow  seeds  in  cold  frames,  pricking  them  out 
when  ready  ;  they  will  thus  make  good  strong  plants  by  the  time 
tlie  Ijedding  plants  have  played  their  part.  The  above  may  also 
be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or  root  division  ;  indeed,  seeds 
of  most  perennials  may  now  be  sown  in  nursery  beds,  and  a  few 
annuals  in  borders  for  late  flowering.  A  mulching  of  -w'ell  rotted 
manure  given  to  beds  of  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Helichrysums, 
&c.,  will  materially  assist  in  developing  their  flowers  and  deepen- 
ing their  colour.  Lakes  in  which  the  water  is  stagnant  are  often 
covered  with  conferv.-e,  &c.,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  which 
should  be  removed  by  means  of  mowing,  raking,  &c.  As  this 
objectionable  vegetation,  however,  generally  arises  from  germs 
deposited  in   the  mud    at    the    bottom  of  the  lake,  it  is  often  ad- 
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visable  to  thorouglily  clean  out  those  which  are  in  a  very  bad  state. 
Lakes  should  if  possible  always  be  formed  in  those  positions  best 
calculated  to  ensure  aTi  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water,  eitlier 
from  running  streams  or  si)rings.  [C  Dennis. 


ROSES, 


Striking  Cuttings  and  Budding.— Both  stocks  and  buds 
are  this  season  very  backward,  and  in  the  nortli  of  the  kingdom 
the  middle  of  the  laontli  will  liave  been  riiached  before  tliere  is 
a  chance  of  doing  much  budding  ;  no  time  sliould  therefore  be  lost 
now  as  regards  this  matter.  But  except  in  tlio  case  of  scarce  new 
varieties  which  can  be  increased  faster  in  this  way  than  by  pro- 
pagating them  on  tlieir  own  roots,  in  jjrivate  places,  for  which  these 
remarks  are  intended,  Roses  are  very  much  better  on  their  own 
roots,  and  if  cuttings  are  put  in  in  sufficient  quantities  at  tlie 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they  will  strike,  the  stock  of 
Roses,  if  wanted  in  abundance,  may  in  a  few  years  be  all  had  in 
this  way.  The  great  numbers  of  fine  Roses  that  now  exist,  of  all 
shades  and  colours,  witli  vigorous  strong  constitutions,  are  such 
as  to  make  cultivating  -iN'eakly  flowers  a  mistake,  however  beau- 
tiful the  individual  Sowers  may  be.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  those  who  grow  Roses  for  exhibition  should  cultivate  some  of  the 
weak-constitutioned  sorts,  whicli,  when  gi-own  in  quantities  of  eacli 
variety,  often  furnish  a  few  extra  fine  blooms  ;  but  no  greater  error 
can  l)e  committed  Ijy  those  wlio  grow  Roses  for  ordinary  purposes 
than  cultivating  such  weakly  flowers  at  all.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful metliods  of  striking  Roses  that  I  have  ever  found  is  when 
the  first  flowei's  of  the  season  are  over,  and  when  the  shoots 
whicli  have  borne  them  have  pushed  the  second  growth,  to  take  them 
ofif  when  tliey  have  reached  a  half-ripened  condition  and  insert  half- 
a-dozen  cuttings  together  in  5-in.  or  0-in.  pots  in  sandy  soil.  Place 
them  in  a  cold  frame  quite  moist ;  shade  and  keep  the  frame 
so  close  that  the  air  given  will  not  cause  them  to  flag,  and 
in  three  weeks'  time  the  base  of  the  cuttings  will  be  callused 
over,  '.Then,  if  the  pots  are  then  plunged  in  a  slight  hotbed  and 
created  like  other  cuttings,  they  will  root  directly  and  make  use- 
ful little  plants  before  the  autunm,  whereas  if  put  in  heat  before 
tliey  are  callused  over,  three-fourths  of  them  will  damp  off. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — The  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  we  have 
had  through  the  summer  has  in  a  great  measure  prevented  the  pre- 
valence of  mildew,  which  often  makes  its  appearance  in  private 
gardens,  and  is  generally  much  more  troublesome  there  than  in  the 
more  open  spaces  in  which  Roses  are  grown  in  nurseries.  Ajiart 
from  the  unsiglitly  appearance  which  plants  so  affected  liave,  it  does 
them  much  harm,  and  completely  spoils  the  autumn  bloom  which 
ought  to  be  forthcoming.  Tlierefore,  as  soon  as  ever  the  parasite  is 
seen,  means  should  at  once  be  taken  to  destroy  it  :  sulphur  in  some 
form,  either  dusted  on  the  leaves,  or  in  water,  will  be  found  the  best 
remedy. 

Pot  Roses. — Plants  intended  for  producing  the  first  flowers 
under  glass  after  the  latest  Tea  varieties  are  over  out-of-doors,  should 
be  well  attended  to,  remo\nng  all  the  buds  tfiat  are  formed  as  they 
appear.  Keep  the  foli.ige  clear  from  red  spider,  apliides,  and  mildew; 
sj ringing  overhead  with  weak  CJishurst  compound  will  be  an  etlec- 
tual  remedy  for  each  of  the  above  pests.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
stock  grown  in  pots  used  for  forcing  will  with  most  growers  be  now 
out-of-doors  for  a  rest,  and  it  is  here,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  they  often  suffer,  especially  from  the  attacks  of  mildew,  to 
which  the  leaves  that  have  been  formed  under  glass  are  exception.ally 
liable.  It  spreads  most  rapidly,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
coped  with  is  to  apply  the  sulphur  remedy  immediately  a  trace  of  it 
is  discovered,  for  if  the  plants  get  much  affected  they  will  be  so  far 
weakened  as  to  be  unaljle  to  push  strong  flowering  growth  when 
placed  in  heat.  Should  any  of  the  young  advancing  plants  need 
more  root-room,  larger  pots  should  be  given  them  without  delay  so 
that  the  soil  may  get  filled  with  roots  before  winter  sets  in.  Roses 
planted  out  in  houses  also  need  constant  attention  as  regards  giving 
them  manure  water  when  necessary  to  stimulate  stout  growth,  and 
regularly  using  the  garden  engine  or  syringe  to  keej)  them  clear  from 
insects.  T.  Baines. 


Roses  at  Stapleford.— Mr.  Bennett's  Roses  are  very  inte- 
restiug,  and  look  as  if  they  would  prove  very  valualjle,  but  few  good 
blooms  were  oi)en  wlicn  "l  saw  them.  He  has  carefully  fertilised 
many  of  them  witii  pollen  from  other  good  sorts,  and  lias  kept  the 
names  of  both  parents,  and  the  characteristics  of  both  are  often  seen 
in  tlie  offspring.  Most  of  the  female  parents  are  Tea  Roses,  as  they 
seed  more  freely.  President  is  the  dam  of  many  of  his  best  seed- 
lings.    He  has   propagated  only  nine  to  send  out,   but  among  the 


stock  we  saw  four  or  five  others  very  distinct  and  apparently  re- 
markably strong.  His  Hybrids  have  in  many  cases  the  glossy  foliage 
and  glaucous  stems  of  Tea  Roses,  with  the  sturdy  growth  of  Hybnd 
Perpetuals  ;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  slemler  habit  of  Teas 
with  strong  coloured  flowers.  They  seem  to  Ije  wonderful  bloomers, 
never  sending  up  a  shoot  without  a  Imd  on  the  top.  His  little  plants 
of  Duke  of  C'onnaught,  a  tine  crimson,  which  he  is  going  to  send  out, 
are  in  ■2i-in.  pots,  and  all  crowded  together  in  a  house,  but  they  all 
keej)  their  leaves,  and  many  of  them  have  two  blooms,  each  nearly 
as  large  as  the  pot.  Our  own  Roses  are  just  coming  out,  and  are 
very  good  in  colour  ;  but  there  are  very  few  other  flowers.  Those 
who  are  depending  on  Pelargoniums  for  flowers  will  be  taken  in  this 
jear. — A.  P. 

Roses  at  the  Ascot  Nurseries.— The  increased  demand 
for  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  especially  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varie- 
ties, is  everywhere  apparent,  but  in  none  so  much  so  as  in  the  estab- 
lishments where  these  are  grown  largely  for  sale.  We  recently  saw 
a  couple  of  houses  at  the  Ascot  Nurseries  filled  with  4000  plants  of 
Marech.al  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  grafted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  ;  they  were  in  6-in.  pots,  with  from  two  to  four  shoots  each 
about  .'3  ft.  liigli,  and  were  just  about  to  be  moved  into  S-in.  ones, 
and  potted  down  so  as  to  get  the  point  of  union  between  plant  and 
graft  below  the  soil,  which  will  at  once  induce  the  formation  of  roots 
above  the  juncture,  when  virtually  they  will  be  on  their  own  roots. 
All  the  leading  Tea  varieties  are  here  treated  similarly. — P.  G. 

Rose  Houses. — Houses  built  specially  for  the  culture  of 
climbing  Roses  will  soon  become  common  in  all  moderate-sized 
gardens.  They  specially  commend  themselves  to  amateurs,  inas- 
much as  when  once  the  house  is  erected  and  planted  little  else  is 
required.  Heating  is  not  a  necessity,  and  may  be  employed  or  not 
as  may  be  found  desirable.  Low  span-roofed  houses,  with  roofs 
coming  down  to  within  1'2  in.  of  the  ground,  anc^  i\'ith  plenty  of 
ventilation  on  either  side,  and  a  sunk  path  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  answer  well.  The  plants  may  in  some  cases  be  planted  out- 
side and  some  inside,  and  the  sorts  should  be  chiefly  Teas  of  several 
colours,  specially  those  that  produce  pretty  button-hole  flowers. 
They  should  be  trained  uji  wires  just  as  Vines  are.  I  shall  this 
spring  and  summer  cut,  out  of  a  span  house  not  yet  half  covered, 
about  fifty  dozen  of  Roses,  chiefly  in  a  half-expanded  condition. — 
A.  D. 


Rabbit-proof  Plants.— "Salmoniceps"  (p.  4.')2)  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  Lilies  enjoy  any  immunity  from  the  attacks  of 
rabbits.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  put  out  some  plants  of  Liliuni 
auratum  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high  on  a  newly  turned-up  piece  of  meadow 
land,  and,  to  my  annoyance,  they  were  immediately  attacked  by 
rabbits,  and  all  but  five  or  six  eaten  nearly  down  to  the  gi-ound.  The 
phants  that  were  left  owed  their  escape  to  their  being  from  U  ft.  to 
2  ft.  high  ;  but,  at  the  time  I  write,  these  have  been  reduced  to  two, 
and  they  are  all  that  remain  of  about  twenty-five  plants  which  I 
planted  out.  I  sowed  seeds  of  the  Canary  Flower  (Trop:Bolum  pere- 
grinum),  which  I  intended  to  gi-ow  for  seed,  and  these  have  also  lieen 
attacked  by  these  pests.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy.  Can 
an}'  of  your  readers  suggest  one  ? — ,T.   M. 

Market  G-arden  Farms.— The  following  .are  the  prize 
winners  in  the  "Market  Garden  Farm"  competition,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Internationa!  Aga-icultur.al  Plxhibition  at  Kilburn. 
Section  II.  Class  3.— -M.arket  Garden,  exceeding  10  and  not  exceed- 
ing 50  acres.  Mr.  \Villiam  .John  tiay,  Barkiug,  first  prize  ;  Mr. 
William  G.ay,  Corbetstye,  Romford,  second  Prize.  Section  II. 
Class  4. — Market  Gardens  above  50  acres,  ilr.  John  Lancaster, 
Vine  House,  Canning  Town,  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Patch,  liarkin?] 
second  Prize.  -Section  III.  Class  5.— "Market  (J.arden  Famish" 
within  50  miles  from  the  Mansion  House. — Mr.  H.  Swan,  manacer 
to  trustees  of  late  .J.  Circuit,  Rainham,  first  prize  ;  Mr.  William 
Walter  (Uenny,  Cecil  House,  Barking,  second  prize. 

Central  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market.-  The  Corpora- 
tion of  London,  at  their  last  meeting,  approved  the  City  Architect's 
plans  for  the  erection  of  the  London  Centr.al  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Market,  on  land  adjoining  the  Central  Meat  and  Poultrv  Markets  at 
Smithfield,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £H.\000.  The  market  will  have 
a  frontage  on  four  streets  or  roads,  viz..  Charterhouse  Street, 
Western  Roadway,  New  Southern  Roadway,  and  Farringdon  Road. 
There  will  be  three  prineip.al  entr.ances.  on  the  east,  north,  and  south. 
The  jilans  show  an  area  of  nearly  44,000  ft.  devoted  to  wholesale 
market  purposes,  surrounded  by  forty-one  shops,  fronting  the  several 
streets,  which  can  be  used  for  retail  and  other  purposes,  and  these 
occupy  an  area  of  some  10,800  ft.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
building  externally  will  be  as  similar  in  character  to  the  other 
markets  as  the  less  expensive  nature  of  the  works  will  allow.  The 
cost  of  the  superstructure  is  estimated  at  £1 15,000,  but  the  land  and 
approaches  will  cost  in  addition  £175,937. 
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PORTUGUESE     CALADIUMS. 

It  may  be  asked  wliy  these  plants  are  called  Portuguese  Caladiums, 
seeing  that  the  type,  of  which  they  are  the  varieties,  is  a  native  of 
Para  ;  it  is,  however,  fnlly  justified  by  tlie  fact  of  these  varieties 
ha\-ing  first  been  jiroduced  in  Portugal,  a  country  which  possesses  an 
exceptionably  favourable  climate  for  the  purpose.  M.  Bleu,  a  well- 
known  amateur  horticulturist,  lias  succeeded  in  bringing  tlie  emi- 
nently ornamental  plants  forming  this  group  to  tlie  highest  state  of 
perfection,  the  specimens  shown  by  him  at  the  various  French  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  always  attracting  crowds  of  admirers.  Besides 
their  graceful  form,  tlie  nature  and  texture  of  tlie  leaves  and  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  their  colours  ai'e  objects  of  admiration  to 
everybody.  To  describe  these  plants  with  justice  would  require  the 
use  of  a  whole  regiment  of  superlatives.  There  is,  however,  one 
reproach  to  be  made  against  JI.  Bleu's  pets.  In  spite  of  all  their 
other  perfections,  it  must  be  allowed  that  tlieir  general  habit  is 
somewhat  uniform,  and,  according  to  a  well-known  French  proverb, 
•'  weariness  is  the  child   of  sameness."     In  nearly  all  the  numerous 


Portuguese  Caladiuni. 


varieties  which  lie  has  grown  there  is  a  gi'cat  similarity  of  form  in  the 
leaves,  iiTespective  of  their  dimensions,  tliey  being  generally  liastate, 
heart-shaped,  more  or  less  scolloped,  and  peltate.  Such,  generally 
speaking,  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  1877,  when  a  new  type  of 
Caladiuni  appeared  at  tlie  Oporto  Horticultural  Exliibition,  wliich 
included  a  whole  series  of  new  varieties  completely  differing  in  their 
form  from  anything  that  had  been  seen  l)efore.  Instead  of  a  heart- 
shaped  or  hastate  leaf,  it  had  a  blade  more  or  less  sjiread  out  without 
appendages,  and  which  appearerl  to  be  produced  in  some  sort  by  the 
elongation  and  widening  of  the  leaf-stalk.  The  plants  of  which  we  are 
speaking  are  typified  above,  and  are  tlie  result  of  artificial  fecunda- 
tion as  carried  out  by  Mr,  Jacob  Weiss,  chief  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Pamela.  They  were  shown  at  the  Oporto  Exhibition  of  1877, 
and  carried  off  the  gold  medal.  Some  of  tlie  more  remarkable  of 
these  plants  were  afterwards  sold  in  London  to  Mr.  William  Bull  for 
£50,  a  sum  which  Mr.  Weiss  generously  and  disinterestedly  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes. 

If  these  new  specimens  cannot  boast  of  being  comparable  with  the 
magnificent  varieties  obtained  by  M.  Bleu,  they  certainly  differ  from 
them  entirely  in  tlieir  form.  The  leaves  of  several  of  the  specimens 
are  almost  linear  in  shape,  some  of  them  being  from  0  in.  to  12  in.  in 
length  and  even  longer.     Others,  again,  are  more   elliptical  in  their 


character,  but  the  whole  of  them  have  the  petioles  running  into  the 
leaf,  as  it  were.  In  others,  again,  the  edge  of  the  leaf  is  distinctly 
scollojied,  and  although  less  brilliant  in  colour  tlian  M.  Bleu's  varie- 
ties, many  of  tliem  are  variously  tinted,  and  approach  in  hue  to  the 
intense  colours  ol  the  Parisian  Caladiums,  thus  showing  that  progress 
has  been  made  as  far  as  the  change  of  form  goes,  wliich  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  decided  step  in  advance.  An  attentive  examination  of 
these  new  forms  seems  to  indicate  that  the  parents  of  these  Portu- 
guese Caladiums  are  C.  Barilleti  and  a  Brazilian  species  witli  leaves 
attenuated  at  the  base,  probably  C.  Wendlandi,  but  this  is  merely  a 
supposition.  E.  A.  C.-iEElERE. 


COMBRETUM    PURPUREUM. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  sliowy  and  useful  plants 
that  can  be  gi'own  for  training  up  under  rafters,  as  it  may  be  readily 
kept  to  a  limited  space,  and  is  very  floriferous.  Except  in  a  few 
instances,  climliers  confined  to  pots  are  not  seen  in  good  condition, 
from  tlie  simple  fact  that  they  reijuire  a  more  extended  root-run  ;  a 
check  in  this  way  by  too  great  a  restriction  is  a  mistake  ;  for,  al- 
though it  may  make  them  bloom  a  little  more  freely,  they  invariably 
assume  a  very  starved  appearance — so  much  so  as  to  greatly  detract 
from  their  beauty.  The  Bongainvillea,  however,  is  an  exception,  as 
that  cannot  well  be  too  cramped,  the  tendency  of  this  plant  being  to 
run  riot  if  it  has  the  least  liberty.  ^A'itll  the  Combretum  the  case 
is  different,  aud  the  best  way  of  managing  this  is  to  j]artition  off  a 
corner  of  the  floor  of  the  liousc  where  it  can  liave  proper  drainage, 
which  may  be  afforded  by  a  quantity  of  broken  bricks  ;  and,  to 
ensure  the  interstices  between  these  being  kept  open  and  clear,  it  is 
a  good  plan  when  forming  the  bed  to  lay  some  large  sods  of  peat 
over  them  before  the  final  filling  up  takes  place.  These  settle  gi-adu- 
ally  on  the  top,  where  they  become  embedded  and  leave  all  hollow 
below,  in  which  state  a  border,  when  so  managed,  will  last  for  years, 
and  always  keep  sweet  and  healthy  for  the  roots  to  feed  on.  Although 
the  Combretum  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  it  jirefers  that  which 
contains  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  matter,  and  where  peat  c;-.ii  be 
easily  obtained,  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  that  jirinciijally  ;  but  in 
case  of  scarcity  a  good  substitute  may  be  found  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  to  which  should  be  added  about  an  eighth  of 
its  bulk  of  sharp  sand  to  ensure  perfect  porosity.  This  mixture, 
pressed  in  firm,  will  grow  the  Combretum  to  perfection  ;  but,  like  all 
climbing  plants  of  its  class,  the  great  thing  is  to  so  train  it  that  it 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  solar  influence,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  con- 
solidate and  mature  the  shoots,  for,  without  this,  it  never  flowers 
with  anything  like  the  freedom  it  is  capable  of.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  renders  it  particularly  suitable  for  training  up  strained  wires 
placed  within  1  ft.  or  so  of  the  glass,  where,  from  its  favourable 
jjosition  as  regards  light,  it  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory.  A  medium 
temperature,  such  as  that  of  a  cool  stove,  answers  perfectly,  and  is 
quite  enough  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  luxuriant  health.  S.  1). 


SUMMER  TREATJilENT  OF  INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Considering  how  much  cheaper  the  culture  of  various  plants,  wliich 
are  largely  used  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  in  winter  and 
spring,  when  planted  out  during  their  period  of  growth  is,  in  com- 
parison with  pot  culture,  it  is  strange  that  this  method  does  not  find 
more  f;ivour.  Our  forefathers  acknowledged  its  merits,  but  their 
methods  of  treatment  were  of  too  rough  and  ready  a  character. 
New  Holland  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  species,  Azaleas  and  Camel- 
lias, were  by  them,  soon  after  the  bloom  was  over,  taken  outof  the  pots 
or  tubs  in  which  they  grew  aud  put  into  the  mixed  herbaceous  bor- 
ders, or  into  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  shrubberies.  The  labour  of 
watering  and  cleaning  them  from  insect  pests  was  thus  very  much 
lessened,  but  it  is  questionalile  if  the  subjects  so  treated  would  now- 
a-days  meet  with  the  apjiroval  of  a  good  plant  gi-ower  ;  for  owing  to 
the  deficiency  in  the  average  of  garden  soils  of  those  ingredients  ne- 
cessary to  proper  development  of  foliage  and  flower,  they  would  not 
attain  to  the  same  beauty  as  when  otherwise  gi-own.  Old  practi- 
tioners, I  think,  failed  in  not  making  l>eds  or  borders  of  the  mixtures 
of  soils  that  the  various  classes  of  plants  required.  When  such  bor- 
ders are  made  well-drained,  where  needed,  and  of  materials  of  not 
too  fine  a  texture,  many  plants  do  wonderfully  well  in  them  and  re- 
ward the  cultivator  with  fine  foliage,  healthy,  green,  and  free  from 
insects,  and  if  the  wood  is  fully  ripened,  with  abundance  of  bloom  ; 
to  ensure  the  latter,  sunny  positions  only  should  be  selected  for  the 
beds,  which  should,  if  possible,  run  from  north  to  south.  Indian 
Azaleas  are  very  apt,  after  blooming  profusely  for  two  or  three  years, 
to  make  weak  growth,  aud  very  small  wiry  leaves  ;  when  that  hap- 
pens they  should  be  put  out  into  the  border  as  soon  after  flowering 
as  the  weather  permits  ;  if  well  rooted,  the  outside  of  the  ball  should 
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DC  loosened  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  in  one  season  their  renovation 
will  be  complete.  It  will  tlius  be  understood  that  the  plants  are  to 
make  their  growth  out  of  doors.  Herbaceous  heatlis,  of  course,  re- 
quire a  peat-bed — Abolias,  Boronias,  Acacias,  JIakas,  Cytisus,  Ci- 
truses, Hoveas,  Correas,  especially  alba  for  the  making  of  stocks  for 
grafting.  All  these  should  be  planted  out,  as  should  also  Cantuade- 
pendens,  Plumbago  capensis,  Agnostus  sinuatus.  Cyclamen  of  all 
virieties,  Rhyncliospermum  jasminoidcs,  Bouvardias,  Pimeleas, 
Aloes,  I'ittosporum  undulatum,  Banksias,  which  are  required  to 
be  gi-own  large,  and  Eucalypti.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  genera 
which  I  have  so  treated,  and  which  have  always  re\yarded  me  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Stopping  and  pinching,  when  thought  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of 
such  subjects  as  will  bear  it,  can  be  done  just  as  well  as  in  pots.  But 
this  oft  reiterated  system  of  constant  pinching  and  pruning  back 
leads  certainly  to  the  attainment  of  a  gi-eater  quantity  of  smaller 
blooms,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  longeWty  of  tlie  plant  so  treated. 
Graceful  tassels,  bunches  and  garlands  of  bloom  partly  hidden 
amongst  healthy  foliage,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty  than  the  round- 
headed  and  otlierwise  trained  monstrosities  too  often  seen.  I  may 
mention  in  conclusion  that  the  Camellia  does  very  well  planted  out, 
but  in  no  case  should  it  be  put  out  if  it  has  already  made  its  growth 
under  glass,  or  when  an  early  bloom  is  looked  for  ;  C.  simi^lex 
planted  in  the  form  of  cuttings  in  a  frame  for  two  summers,  and  pro- 
tected slightly  fi-om  frost  during  winter,  makes  strong  stocks  for 
grafting  or  inarching.  Cinerarias  make  better  plants  for  winter  and 
spring  use  if  planted  out  in  a  frame  ;  the  leaf  is  finer,  and  insect 
peats  are  less  troublesome.  The  beginning  or  middle  of  September 
is  a  suitable  time  to  lift  and  repot  all  subjects  named  above  that  are 
not  hardy,  and  for  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  housed  they  must  be 
subjected  to  a  close  but  healthy  temperatui-e. 
■  Moravia.  Sylve.steis. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Amaryllises  as  Decorative  Plants.— Few  plants  are 
more  deserving  of  extensive  culture  than  the  many  beautiful  varieties 
of  Amaryllis  that  have  of  late  years  been  brought  prominently  into 
notice.  They  are  so  very  distinct  and  majestic  iu  appearance  that 
for  either  cU'awing-rooui  or  conservatory  decoration  they  are  uusur- 
passed,  and  as  regards  cultivation  they  are  about  as  easy  a  class 
of  plants  as  can  well  be  grown.  In  good  loam,  rotten  manure 
and  sand,  potted  firmly  iu  not  over  large  pots,  they  will  last  for 
years.  The  chief  point  requiring  attention  is  to  perfectly  ripen  off 
the  foliage  before  they  are  stored  away. — J.  Gkoom. 

Heaths  at  the  Ascot  Nurseries. — Amongst  the  well- 
known  kinds  of  winter-flowering  Heaths  the  two  varieties  Hyemalis 
and  ^^'ilmoreana  still  keep  much  more  in  demand  than  others  ;  tlieir 
stout,  free-gi'owing  habit  and  equally  free  disposition  to  bloom  account 
for  this.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tlie  summer-flowering,  hard- 
wooded  sorts,  which,  we  understand,  from  the  quantity  sold,  are 
again  being  much  more  used  for  decorative  purposes  than  they  have 
been  for  some  years  back  ;  the  yellow-flowered  E.  Cavendishi,  and 
the  pink  and  red  Ventricosas,  such  as  V.  coocinea  minor,  V.  grandi- 
flora,  and  V.  tincta  rubra,  have  the  largest  sale.  The  stock  of  Heaths 
in  tlie  Ascot  Nursery  consists  of  some  35,000. — P.  G. 

Planting  out  Camellias. — These  are  slow-growing  plants 
in  their  first  stages,  but  much  may  be  done  to  save  time  by  planting 
them  out  for  a  couple  of  years.  At  the  Ascot  Nurseries  the  centre 
bed  of  a  large,  low,  span-roofed  house  has  been  planted  with  Ca- 
mellias. Tliey  were  turned  out  of  S-in.  pots  early  last  year  well 
furnished  selected  plants  ;  they  took  freely  to  tlie  new  soil  and 
made  strong  growth,  any  over-luxuriant  shoots  being  shortened  : 
this  season  they  have  made  even  greater  progTess  ;  in  fact  have  done 
as  much  in  the  two  j'cars  as  wouM  liavc  been  possible  in  four  under 
pot  culture.  Every  other  plant  will  now,  as  soon  as  its  buds  show 
a  disposition  to  form,  be  taken  up  and  potted,  and  the  others  will 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  flower  until  tliey  are  again  short  of  room, 
when  more  of  them  will  be  similarly  potted. — P.  G. 

Aneetochili  at  Home. — Mr.  W.  B.  Freeman,  well  known  as 
a  plant  collector  iu  India,  writes,  regarding  the  natural  habitats  of 
Aiifftochili,  tliat  he  has  found  them  at  an  elevation  of  from  .3000  ft. 
to  4000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  most  frequently  in  ravines  near 
mountain  streams.  Though  thetemperaturemust  fall  much  below  freez- 
ing in  winter,  the  plants  are  never  exposed  to  tlic  direct  influence  of 
frost,  being  sheltered  by  trees.  The  maximum  temperature  pro- 
bably never  exceeds  70'  Fahr.,  and  this  can  only  be  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  day.  They  gi'ow  freely  in  a  temperature  of  G5 ',  and  rot  off 
very  quickly  if  any  decayed  vegetable  matter  or  mildew  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  about  the  stem.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry 
up,  though  free  drainage  is  undoubtedly  essential.     The  soil  in  which 


they  are  found  gTowing  is  a  combination  of  jieat  and  vegetable 
mould. — Florist. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium.— This,  when  strong,  bears 
five,  six,  or  seven  flowers  to  a  spike,  the  terminal  blossoms  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  at  the  commeneeinent.  There  arc 
generally  two  or  more  up  to  six  or  seven  spikes  to  a  strong  pseudo- 
bulb.  The  colour  varies  from  the  palest  to  a  deep  rose,  and  it  is 
remarkaldc  tliat  the  deptli  of  colour  varies  much  in  the  same  plant 
in  different  years.  Jly  Orchid  grower  thinks  tli.it  the  tint  of  rose  is 
deepest  when  tlie  flowers  open  in  a  brisk  heat :  but  I  am  not  clear  as 
to  this  yet.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  Odontoglossum  re- 
quires the  heat  of  a  Jlexican  house,  in  winter  at  aU  events.  I 
believe  that  a  few  degrees,  say  .5°  F.ahr.,  more  heat  than  we  give  to 
such  of  its  congeners  as  O.  Alexandra  are  advaut.igeous  to  it ;  but 
it  is  very  liable  to  thrips,  which  greatly  disfigure  its  beautiful 
glaucous  foliage,  and  it  will  certainly  thrive  side  by  side  with 
0.  Alexandras. — Trevor  Lawrence,   Biirfonl  Lothje,  Dorkimj. 

Grevillea  Manglesi. — This  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
graceful  of  all  greenhouse  sliniVis,  its  thin,  twine-like  branches 
drooping  from  4  ft.  to  ')  ft.,  being  clothed  with  fresh  green  leaves 
and  tiny  clusters  of  white  flowers.  Although  so  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  succeed  well  in  our 
greenhouses  without  some  special  assistance  in  the  ^^■ay  of  propaga- 
tion and  after  culture.  Propagation  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  cfl'cct 
by  means  of  cuttings  treated  much  as  one  would  treat  those  of  a 
Heath  ;  but  scarcely  one  plant  in  twenty  so  increased  will  survive 
long  enough  to  form  a  specimen  like  that  in  the  Dublin  Roy.al  Botanic 
Gardens,  which  is  no  doubt  a  gi-afted  plant.  Seedling  plants  of 
Grevillea  robusta,  trained  as  standards,  form  excellent  stocks  for 
this  weeping  plant,  than  which  in  its  own  distinct  way  no  green- 
house shrub  can  possibly  be  more  lovely  or  desirable. — F.  W.  B. 

Fuchsia  corymbiflora. — The  inclination  to  prefer  the  new 
to  the  old  in  plants  often  leads  to  good  old  decorative  subjects  being 
either  forgotten  entirely  or  relegated  to  the  collections  of  the  curious 
rather  than  of  the  general  cultivator.  All  who  have  seen  the  Fuch- 
sias in  the  conservatories  at  Hatfield  or  at  Chiswick  House  will 
know  how  beautiful  they  are  in  the  form  of  climbers,  and  as  a  pillar 
plant  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  is  now  a  beautiful  sight  in  one  of  the 
conservatories  at  Glasnevin.  Trained  erect  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or 
more,  and  its  growth  then  allowed  to  arch  or  fall  unrestrained,  it  is 
exceedingly  gi-aceful,  each  branchlet  being  weighted  do«'n  by  great 
clusters  of  tubular  flowers,  vivid  crimson  iu  colour  and  about  4  in. 
in  length.  Treated  in  this  way  it  is  a  sight  worth  going  miles  to  see. 
Although  long  introduced,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  ;  but  it  is  only  as  a 
large  specimen  that  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage. — B. 

Russellia  juncea  as  a  Basket  Plant. — Basket  culture  is 
better  adapted  for  showing  off  the  graceful  drooping  habit  of  this 
plant  than  pot  culture,  under  which  the  long  branches  must  have 
support  of  some  kind.  Then,  too,  when  the  basket  is  well  covered, 
one  may  occasionall}'  steal  a  long  trailing  piece  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers,  for  which  purpose  the  gi-aceful  sprays  are  peculiarly  fitted. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  the  first  year,  or  till  they  are 
strong  and  well  established.  Wire  baskets  are  best,  using  plenty  of 
JIoss  for  lining  them — as  this  will  be  necessary,  not  only  for  keeping 
in  the  soil,  but  to  prevent  the  earth  drying  too  rajudly.  One  or 
more  plants  may  be  planted  in  each  basket  as  may  be  necessary.  It 
is,  however,  alw.ays  best  to  fill  the  baskets  tolerably  full  at  starting, 
as  they  are  effective  immediately.  Until  the  basket  is  well  covered, 
the  young  shoots  .should  be  pegged  over  the  sides  and  the  bottom  -. 
afterwards  permit  them  to  gi-ow  as  they  like.  The  Russellia  is  classed 
as  a  stove  plant  in  catalogues,  but  when  established  it  may  be  moved 
to  the  conservatory.  It  is  easily  propagated  ;  young  shoots  strike 
freely.  It  also  often  strikes  root  at  the  points  where  they  touch  the 
soil  or  Moss. — E.   HonD.w. 

Boronia  megastigma. — Amongst  the  numerous  Austr.alian 
plants  that  we  now  possess  for  gTccnliouse  decoration  perhaps  none 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  not  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  blossoms,  Miiich 
are  far  from  showy,  but  on  account  of  the  delicious  aromatic  perfume 
exhaled  by  them  and  the  gi-aceful  habit  of  the  slender  branches  on 
which  they  are  produced.  In  its  native  habitat  it  gi-ows  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  "has  twiggy,  erect  branches  on  which,  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  are  copiously  produced  small  bell-shaped  blossoms 
of  a  maroon-purple  tint  outside  and  greenish-yellow  within.  It  is 
a  native  of  King  George's  Sound  and  neighbouring  districts,  whence 
it  was  orignnally  sent  to  this  country  by  Baron  von  Mueller.  This 
and  the  Rosy  Boronia  (B.  elatior),  of  which  a  coloured  illustration 
was  given  in  The  (J.^rdex,  Vol.  X.,  Plate  XXXIX.,  are  two  of  the 
most  desirable  greenhouse  plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  plant  that  "funiishcil  the  spray  from  which  our  woodcut  was 
prepared  w.os  growing  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery,  at  Chelsea, 
who  have  repeatedly  exhibited  this  Boronia  at  the  various  metro- 
politan shows  during  the  past  few  years. 
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Chamgedorea  Hartwegi.— It  is  the  elegant  or  the  majestic 
habit  of  Pahns,  and  the  conspicuous  character  and  freshness  of 
their  leaves,  which  distinguish  them  as  decorative  plants.  Some 
Palms  also  possess  floral  charms,  iu  which  respect  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  ChauKKdorea  Hartwegi,  which  develops  its  branched 
spadices,  studded  with  numerous  orange-coloured  petals,  during 
winter  and  spring.  Tlie  male  plants  are  more  showy  than  the  female, 
but  when  the  former  have  shed  their  bloom,  the  latter  become  orna- 
mental by  the  production  of  fruit,  whicli  remains  till  the  close  of 
the  autumn.  The  Chama;dorea  is  a  native  of  the  Caraccas,  an  ele- 
vated region  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  10'  north  latitude,  couse- 
qnently  ?t  thrives  best  in  a  stove  or  an  intermediate   house.     Plants 

2  ft.  high  and  upwards  make  good  flowering  specimens ;  but  in  order 
to  secure  an  effective  display,  three  conditions  are  essential — namely, 
liberal  supplies  of  water  and  of  liquid  manure  during  the  time  of 
active  <Towth  ;  exposure  to  air  aud  sunlight,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  without  scorching  ;  aud,  lastly,  the  desti-uction  of  scale  and 
buiy,  which  often  lodge  unobserved  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Stan- 
dard plants  wiU  succeed  for  several  years  in  a  10-iu.  pot,  but  to 
prevent  its  becoming  too  dry  during  the  heat  of  summer,  I  place 
flats  below  them.  The  soil  should  consist  of  a  good  fibry  loam  with 
a  little  sand  added,  and  the  potting  must  be  tirraly  done.  Ferti- 
lisation is  effected  simply  by  placing  the  two  sexes  so  that  the  pollen 
falls  on  the  female  spadix  ;  but  the  operation  must  be  performed 
whan  the  stigma  is  well  seen,  and  when  the  stamens  will  bear  a 
touch  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Our  plants  have  bloomed  in  succes- 
sion since  ISTovember,  and  those  which  were  fertilised  are  swelhng 
their  fruit.— .James  Scott,  in  The  Gardener. 

Eremurus  Ro- 
bustus  in  Ame- 
rica.— This  is  one  of 
the  noblest  aud  hand- 
somest members  of  the 
Lily  family,  aud  is  a 
native  of  Turkestan.  It 
bloomed  here  last  year, 
for  tlie  first  time  (so  far 
as  I  know)  on  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  I  re- 
ceived the  bulb  from 
Max  Leichtlin  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  and 
treated  it  as  a  "cool" 
pot  plant  till  the  spring 
of  1878,  when  I  planted 
it  in  its  present  place  in 
the  out-door  rockery. 
There  it  grew  robustly, 
bore  a  scape  6  ft.  high, 
and  was  in  blossom  du- 
ring the  first  fortnight 
in  June.  It  also  ripened 
a  considerable  quantity 
of  seeds.  Encouraged 
by     tlie    possession     of 

plenty  of  seed,  and  the  belief  that  the  Eremurus  ought  to  be  hardy, 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  home  of  Tulips  and  several  other  hardy 
plants,  I  ventured  to  leave  it  out  over  winter,  and  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded. This  tpring  it  came  up  with  a  vastly  invigorated  constitu- 
tion and  appearance,  and  is  now  (second  week  in  June)  in  the  gloi'y 
of  full  bloom.  It  has  a  large  tuft  of  many  stout,  linear,  radical  leaves 

3  ft.  long  by  2^  in.  to  3  in.  wide,  and  a  scape  8i  ft.  high,  termina- 
ting in  a  dense  raceme  3A  ft.  long,  containing  over  400  pale  pink 
flowers,  of  whicli  from  120  to  140  are  in  bloom  at  one  time.  Each 
blossom  is  about  I'j  in.  across.  It  lasts  in  beauty  more  than  a  fort- 
night, and  presents  such  a  striking  appearance  from  a  distance,  that 
people  passing  along  the  street,  and  who  seemingly  care  no  more 
about  garden  plants  than  they  do  about  the  stones  on  the  road,  hitch 
their  teams  and  come  in  to  see  what  sort  of  plant  it  is.  Eremurus 
turkestanicus  is  an  equally  rare  species  from  the  same  habitat  as  E. 
robustus,  and  growing  near  Ijy  it,  and  under  the  same  conditions  has 
also  proved  as  hardy  and  thrifty,  though  by  no  means  such  a  strong 
growing  or  ornamental  plant.  It  starts  earlier  into  growth,  and  is 
done  blooming  by  the  time  E,  robustus  begins.  Its  blossoms  are  dark 
red  and  brown,  on.a  IG-in.  raceme,  teiTninating  a  scajie  4  ft.  high, 
and  now  it  is  bearing  soul's  seed  vessels.  It  bloomed  this  spring  for 
the  first  time  here.— W.  F.a.lco.n'ep.,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Euruuia  me^'.istigma. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  MOISTURE 
IN    FORGING. 

The  adjustment  of  these  agents  in  forcing  fruits  and  flowers  under 
glass  is  a  nice  problem  that  can  only  be  approximately  determined 
by  long  experience  ;  but  as  the  gardener  has  to  trust  largely  to  his 
assistants — who,  though  they  may  be  willing  enough,  are  usually 
learners  only — he  cannot  fully  utilise  his  experience  in  this  way.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  temperature  should  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  light  let  in.  In  making  such  an  observation  one  feels  that  every- 
thing depends,  in  fact,  upon  the  intelligence  and  perceptions  of  the 
practitioner.  My  own  conviction  is  that  more  harm  is  done 
to  plants  under  glass  by  the  ill-balanced  conditions  of  heat,  light, 
and  moisture,  tlian  by  any  other  single  cause.  A  Cucumber  or  a 
Vine,  for  example,  when  growing  out-of-doors,  in  favourable  seasons 
seldom  or  never  suS'ers  from  weakness  or  debility  in  the  foliage,  and 
can  bear  various  vicissitudes  of  weather  with  comp.irative  impunity  ; 
but  under  glass  it  cannot.  Alternations  of  dull  and  bright 
weather,  as  every  gardener  knows,  cause  much  mischief,  and  the 
evils  accruing  therefrom  are  in  most  cases  aggravated  by  conditions 
greatly  under  the  gardener's  control.  It  is  questionable  if  any  real 
advance  is  made  by  keeping  up  high  temperatures  during  dull 
weather,  or  if  it  be  advisable  to  exceed  the  right  temperature  very 
much  by  fire-heat  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  during  sunny  weather, 
if  constant,  such  things  as  Vines  and  Peaches,  aud  many  kinds  of 
stove  and  gi-eenhouse  plants,  will  stand  an  intensity  of  sunlight  that 
is  surprising,  if  they  have  been  jirepared  for  it  by  growth  made  under 
favourable  circumstances.     I  have  subjected  Melons  and  Pine  plants 

day  after  day  to  a  tem- 
perature of  115°  and 
120'  in  bright  weather 
without  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  foliage, 
but  always  abated  the 
temperature  greatly  at 
night  or  during  dull 
days,  making  up  for  the 
loss  of  time  when  the 
sun  shone.  These  ex- 
treme day  temperatures 
were,  however,  only 
given  when  crops  were 
being  pushed  on  as  hard 
as  we  dared,  and  I  do 
not  recommend  such 
high  figures,  or  anything 
like  them,  in  ordinary 
practice.  This  season 
has  been  an  exceedingly 
trying  one  for  forced 
plants.  In  my  own  case 
low  temperatures  may 
be  said  to  have  been 
the  rule,  there  has  been 
so  much  dull  weather  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  forcing  lias  been  conducted  on  the  "dry" 
principle,  but  little  moi.sture  having  been  given  to  Vines  and  Melons, 
&c.  Evaporating  troughs  have  long  since  been  removed  from  the 
houses  where  portable,  and  fixed  troughs  have  been  kept  empty  from 
the  beginning,  yet  I  never  sa\v  the  foliage  or  crops  look  more 
promising.     Melons  arc  splendid. 

Respecting  the  adjustment  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  in  jilant  culture,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gi'eat 
want  of  the  present  time  is  an  instrument  for  gauging  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  and  which  would  be  a  guide  to  those  in  charge  of  hot- 
houses, just  as  the  thermometer  is  in  the  matter  of  temperature. 
We  all  know  pretty  well  that  when  we  trust  to  our  sensations  to 
gauge  the  temi^erature  we  are  apt  to  deceive  ourselves  very  much, 
and  I  have  a  susijicion  that  a  light  measure  would  alter  our  practic  e 
in  many  things.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  such  instrument  is  in 
existence  or  not,  though  I  believe  photogTajjhcrs  have  means  of  esti- 
mating the  intensity  or  quality  of  light  to  some  extent ;  but  the  man 
who  who  Mill  furnish  us  with  such  an  appliance  would  benefit  gar- 
deners, and  himself  also,  I  hope.  J.  S.  W. 


^^Thite-flowered  Borage.— When  at  Barcelona  on  May  .5,  I 
found  on  the  rocks  between  the  fort  and  the  sea  several  plants  of  the 
white  variety  of  the  common  Borage  (Borago  officinalis).  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  plants  home  in  good  condition,  and  they  are 
now  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a  very  delicata  and  beautiful  plant.— H. 
Harpcr  Crewe,  Drayton-Beauchamp  Rectory,  Trhuj. 


HEATING    AND    VENTILATING. 

Ik  The  Garden  (p.  494)  in  an  article  on  heating  by  hot  water  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  ' '  Suppose  tliat  an  opening  is  made  in  a 
hot-house  wall  at  the  floor-level,  and  another  in  the  opposite  wall  at 
tlie  top  ;  a  current  of  air  will  enter  at  the  bottom,  and,  passing  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  top  opening,  escajje  thereat,  the  rate  at  which  it 
travels  being  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
outside  and  inside  atmospheres.       To  secure  an  even  distribution  of 
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ventilating  efTeot  throngliout  the  liouse,  the  ventilating  inlets  and 
exits  must  be  set  at  regiilar  distances,  and  the  total  area  of  the  inlets 
should  be  more  than  that  of  the  exits,  to  j)revent  back-draught." 
It  is  the  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
particular  attention.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  demonstrated 
precisely — or  scientifically,  as  one  might  say — which  one  has  prac- 
tised for  long  .and  recommended  to  others  as  correct  practice.  The 
advice  given  in  the  above  quotation  just  amounts  to  this — that  in 
ventilating  Vineries  or  other  fruit-houses  as  they  are  at  present  con- 
structed most  air  should  be  admitted  at  the  bottom  or  front 
ventilators,  and  least  at  the  back,  a  practice  which  I  have  over  and 
over  again  recommended  in  the  culture  of  hot-house  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  and  which  has  beeu  as  emphatically  condenuied  by  others, 
and  liy  some  noted  cultivators  too.  In  fact,  the  contrary  practice 
to  that  recommoniled  by  Mr.  Woodroffe  is  enforceil  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  gardeners  having  some  unaccount- 
able prejudice  against  giving  front  air.  Top  or  back  venti- 
lators are  always  opened  first,  and  when  those  cannot  be 
opened  much  further  the  lower  or  front  shutters  are  opened 
a  little.  Yet  the  results  of  this  practice  are  exactly  what  Mr.  Wood- 
roife  describes  :  there  is  an  undue  back-draught ;  the  consequences 
are  seen  in  the  state  of  the  trees  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  house 
— one  portion  of  the  stems  is  half  starved  and  the  other  roasted. 
To  equalise  the  temperature  of  lean-to  or  span-roofed  houses  in  which 
the  pipes  are  placed  close  to  bottom  ventilators,  I  estimate  that  a 
third  at  least  more  air  should  be  given  at  the  front  than  at  the  back  ; 
but  in  practice  I  exceed  this  m3-self,  early  in  the  season  particularly. 
It  was  not,  however,  through  reasoning  the  matter  out,  as  your  cor- 
respondent lias  done,  but  I  was  led  to  adopt  the  practice  through 
observation  of  the  eli'ects  of  the  different  systems  on  the  inmates  of 
hot-houses.  In  the  case  of  plant-houses  where  the  side  shelves  are 
close  to  the  ventilators,  the  plan  of  giving  more  front  than  Ijack  air 
ddes  not  answer  so  well,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  construction  of 
the  house  and  not  of  the  ventilation.  J.  S.  W. 


M.    ANDRE    ON    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING. 

The  remarks  made  in  The  G.\rdex  of  the  7th  .June  (p.  447)  on  my 
treatise  on  parks  and  gardens  and  their  design  were  very  gratifying 
to  me.  Praise  and  criticism  coming  from  an  artist  who  has  been  so 
long  facile  prlnceps  among  the  landscape  gardeners  of  Kngland  should 
be  welcomed  with  interest  and  respect.  I  therefore  thank  Mr. 
Marnock  for  liaving  given  such  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  "Traite  des 
Pares  et  Jardins."  It  is  well  for  the  readers  of  The  Garden  to  have 
the  artistic  ideas  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  art  of  garden- 
ing in  England,  and  iiarticularly  when  it  is  known  that  up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  jiublished  notliing  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Marnock 
very  kindly  remarks  that  my  book  will  have  a  large  influence  on  the 
landscape  gardening  of  France,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
my  work  were  very  agTeeable  to  me.  I  must  equally  thank  him, 
too,  for  having  expressed  frankly  his  criticism  in  regard  to  certain 
points  which  he  considers  defective.  He  chiefly  charges  me  with 
forming  too  many  walks  and  drives,  which,  he  says,  destroy  all 
freedom  of  view,  and  quotes  Plate  IV.,  p.age  ."So,  in  corroboration  of 
this  statement.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  exjilain  this  matter, 
in  order  to  show  that  my  ideas  in  this  rv.spect  are,  with  certain 
slight  exceptions,  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Marnock.  I  am  so  fully 
persuaded  that  unity  and  simjdicity  as  regards  effects  aud  amplitude 
of  view  should  dominate  in  landscape  gardening,  that  I  have  repeated 
these  precepts  in  nearly  every  iJage  of  my  book.  I  do  not  want  to 
bring  forM'ard  statements  from  my  "Treatise"  to  confirm  what  I  say  ; 
but  I  may  perhaps  he  permitted  to  quote  the  following  (p.  370)  :  "  Too 
many  curvilinear  walks  make  gardens  resemble  a  horse-training  estab- 
lishment. Walks  and  drives  ought  to  le.ad  naturally  and  agreeably  to 
the  desired  place.  To  multiply  them  without  reason  is  a  fault  very 
often  committed  both  in  France  and  in  Germany.  The  opposite 
excess  obtains  in  Kngland,  where  frequently  parts  of  jjarks  very 
agreeable  are  inaccessible  from  want  of  approaches,  the  landscape 
etlect  only  being  studied.  The  happy  medium  is  to  form  convenient 
and  spacious  drives  and  walks  wherever  there  are  interesting  objects 
to  visit,  and  to  let  them  be  seen  as  little  as  possible.  The  means  to 
obtain  this  resxilt  are,  among  others,  the  judicious  emjiloyment  of 
screens  and  plantations,  a  slight  depression  of  tlie  surface  of  the 
walks  or  drives  compared  with  that  of  the  general  level  of  the  lawns 
around,  '  &c. 

No  doubt  it  is  well  to  hide  walks  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  intruding  upon  and  destroying  fine  landscape  scenes, 
but  in  our  cttbrt  to  secure  ami>le  and  quiet  views  it  is  easy  to  get  into 
another  kind  of  excess,  and  to  place  the  garden  on  the  same  level  as  the 
sketch  of  a  picture,  which  is  to  be  seen  from  only  one  point  of  view. 
I  gave  an  example  of  this  kind  of  excess  when  I  compared  in  several 
places  the  actual  mode  of  tracing  employed  by  landscape  gardeners 


in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  illustrated  the  subject  by 
three  engravings  (see  pj).  ,393,  394,  and  39G).  I  showed  there  that 
the  first  of  these  plans — the  German  one — presented  a  surface  all 
cut  to  pieces,  views  little  studied,  and  a  total  absence  of  any  harmony 
in  composition.  The  second — the  English  plan — is  one  of  Mr.  Mar- 
nock's  owTi,  although  I  did  not  name  him  in  connection  with  it,  as  I 
had  a  slight  criticism  to  make  in  regard  to  it.  I  remarked  that  in 
this  park  we  found  great  simplicity  in  its  details  and  sjiecial  severity 
as  regards  the  absence  of  walks — a  severity  which  was  carried  out  to 
an  excessive  degree,  because  it  destroyed  t!ie  means  of  getting  easily 
about  the  various  p.arts  of  the  grounds  a  little  way  from  the  house. 
What  seemed  to  have  concerned  him  most  was  the  creation  of  beau- 
tiful views  from  one  point  onlj' — that  of  the  terrace.  The  third  plan 
— the  French  one — is  mainly  devoted  to  gTaceful  curvilinear  walks 
and  drives,  which  also  cut  the  landscape  into  childish  details.  I 
added,  as  a  conclusion,  that  a  happy  medium  between  these  three 
examples  would  constitute  a  satisfactory  garden  plan  without  losing 
the  character  of  any  of  the  styles,  and  that  perhaps  such  a  garden 
would  be  that  of  the  future. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  why  preach  principles  you  do  not  practise  ? 
Are  the  parks  you  have  laid  out  and  the  views  you  have  published  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  which  you  have  laid  down  ?  I  have 
always  tried  to  make  them  so  ;  but  I  have  not  always  succeeded  in 
persuading  my  readers  to  examine  attentively  my  descriptions.  If 
this  had  been  done  in  Mr.  ilarnock's  case,  he  would  have  seen,  in 
speaking  of  the  La  C'lu-issagne  (Plate  IV.,  p.  700),  that  I  said 
myself  that  its  plan  would  seem  "bizarre"  if  the  fact  were  lost 
sight  of  that  the  ground  was  very  undulating  and  varied  to  excess. 
All  the  southern  part  of  the  park  was  on  a  very  steep  slope,  which 
justifies  bringing  the  walks  nearer  each  other  anil  tlieir  apparent 
parallelism.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  criticise  this  properly  from 
plans  only.  Something  may  be  said  in  the  same  way  in  reference 
to  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  similar  works,  the  plans  of 
which  seem  cut  in  pieces,  whereas  in  reality  vast  spaces  have  been 
reserved,  so  that  the  breadth  and  unity  of  the  scenes  should  not  be 
spoiled. 

It  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  my  book  (pp.  75S  and  70S)  that 
I  attack  without  pity  the  exaggerated  cutting  up  of  lawns.  It  will 
be  admitted  tliat  it  is  very  difficult  to  fonn  a  fair  judgment  on  such 
delicate  matters  without  seeing  the  parks  and  gardens  referred  to, 
and  of  which  the  plans  very  often  give  an  imperfect  idea.  With 
these  slight  reservations  I  completely  agree  with  Mr.  Mamock's  way 
of  looking  at  sucli  work,  and  the  book  which  I  have  just  published 
is,  in  its  entirety,  really  an  advocacy  of  Nature  in  the  formation  of 
gardens.  I  would  not,  however,  wish  to  wholly  exclude  architecture 
from  our  art,  but  I  have  ofteu  said  that  it  should  only  be  introduced 
with  great  reserve  and  with  consummate  skill. 

E.  Aniike. 


Chinese  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Literature. — 

A  \mter  in  Dir  Dt  utsrlu:  (Idiirn  states  that  the  imperial  library  of 
China  contains  l.i.OOO  works  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  aud  botany, 
whereof  about  500  are  devoted  to  the  Rose  alone.  Such  quantities  of 
Roses  are  grown  in  the  Em!)eror's  gardens  that  the  sale  of  the  essence 
prepared  therefrom  annually  brings  £.5000  into  the  treasury.  Talking 
of  Chinese  botanical  literature  reminds  us  tliat  the  Japanese  have 
already  adopted  tlie  botanical  nomenclature  recognised  in  Europe, 
and  their  illustrations  of  the  flora  of  Japan,  to  which  the  Latin  names 
are  attached,  are  exceedingly  good. 

Effects  of  Drought  on  Plants. — The  amount  of  drouglit 
which  some  plants  will  bear  with  impunity  is  surprising.  Dr.  li. 
Schweinfurth,  in  Petermann's  "Mittheilungen,"  gives  .an  account  of 
his  recent  journey  .across  the  Arabian  desert  from  Heluan  to  Qeneh, 
and  mentions  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  vegetation.  In 
Wady  Qeneh,  lie  states,  no  rain  had  fallen  for  six  years,  but  some 
Acacias  and  Tamarisks  were  still  green  and  flourishing  .and  appa- 
rently unaff'ected,  whilst  the  last  traces  of  herbaceous  plants  had  dis- 
appeared. In  a  more  favoured  part  he  found  the  valleys  covered 
with  Salvia  pahestiiia,  a  very  handsome  species  3  ft.  high,  with  a 
profusion  of  sky-blue  flowers. — Ourdaiers'  Monthly. 

Cut  Flo-wers  for  Hospitals. — The  practice  of  sending  cut 
flowers  to  liospitals  is  becoming  more  .and  more  general  every  year, 
and  a  great  boon  to  these  institutions  they  are,  for  by  no  one  are 
flowers  more  higlily  ajipreciated  than  by  their  invalid  inmates. 
Amongst  the  most  lilieral  contributors  to  such  places  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Stevens,  who  has  for  some  years  past  sent  from  his  garden  at  Byfleet 
as  many  as  two  hundred,  and  even  more,  good-sized  basketfuls  of  cut 
flowers  during  the  season— an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation.  We 
learn  too  from  Mr.  Stevens  that  most  of  the  railway  companies  have, 
for  the  l.ast  two  years  or  so,  carried  .all  parcels  containing  flowers  or 
fruit  for  the  hospit.als  at  half  the  ordinary  p.areel  charges.— W.  Ci. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  PLANTS. 

Thk  figure  or  outline  of  a  leaf,  a  leaflet,  a  petal,  or  any  other  part  of 
a  plant  is  of  great  importance  in  tlescriptive  botany,  tliougli  in  each 


orbicular 


case   it  is  subject  to   more  or  less  variation.     In  most  plants  the 
amount  of  variation  is  not  gi'eat,  and  few  words  are  needed  to  indi- 


lancsolate 


ov.ito 


cate  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  &(:.     Tliere  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
diversity  in  the  root-leaves  and  upj)ermo3t  stem-leaves  of  herbaceous 


li^a'.ato. 
saslltat  5 


plants,  and  it 
alb3it  there  is 


is  usual  to  describe  root  and  stem  leaves  separately, 
generally  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to  tlie  other. 


On  the  other  hand,  Lehneria  umbellata,  an  Indian  Cucurbitaceous 
plant,  presents  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  simple  leaf,  insomuch 
that  the  leaves  can  only  be  described  as  polymorplious  or  panto- 
inorphous.  There  is  an  a<lmirable  contrivance  "in  Professor  Oliver's 
"  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany"  for  showing  most  of  the  principal 
forms  with  their  designations  at  a  glance,  which  is  reproduced  here. 
The  terms  ajiply  equally  to  any  flat  part.s  of  a  plant,  to  simple 
leaves,  tlie  leaflets  of  compound  leaves,  to  stipules,  bracts,  jietals, 
sepals,  &c.,  and  the  same  terms  are  employed  to  indicate  the  general 
outline  of  an  organ,  whether  the  margin  l)e  entire,  or  toothed,  or 
lobed.  There  are  three  groups  of  shapes,  connected,  of  course,  by 
every  intermediate  gradation.  Thus  in  fig.  1  the  forms  are  of  the 
same  breadtli  throughout  their  length,  or  broailest  in  tlie  middle. 
Ill  figs.  2  and  3  the  broadest  part  is  below  the  middle  ;  and    in   fig.  i 


the  broadest  part  is  above  the  middle.  AVlien  one  term  inadequately 
describes  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf.  &c.,  it  is  u.sual  to  comljine  two, 
as  ovate-lanceolate,  linear-lanceolate,  cordate-ovate,  &c.  ;  and  when 
the  leaves  or  other  organs  of  a  plant  vary,  we  say  from  linear  to 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  as  the  case  may  be.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


ST.    SWITHIN'S    DAY. 

The  rainfall  proposes  apparently  to  continue  as  vigorously  in  July 
as  in  June.  If  it  happen  that  tlie  flood-gates  of  heaven  are  still 
open  on  or  during  St.  .Swithin's  day,  there  will  be  many  superstitious 
people  who,  in  addition  to  their  present  discomfort,  will  liave  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  considering  a  downfall  for  forty  days 
longer  an  absolute  necessity  ;  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  dispelling' 
somewhat  the  clouds,  I  propose,  with  permission,  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case.     We  all  know  the  popular  lines— 

St.  Switliin's  (lay,  if  thou  dost  rain, 
Fur  forty  liays  it  w-ill  remain  ; 
St.  .Swltliin'3  day,  if  thou  be  fair. 
For  forty  days  it  will  rain  no  mair,  — 

but  we  do  not  all  know  the  reasons  why  -n-e  should  not  lay  much 
stress  upon  them. 

First.— By  whose  authority  is  it,  we  may  ask,  that  St.  Swithin  is 
allowed  of  all  saints  in  the  calendar  to  be  supreme  in  matters  of 
weather  ?  Otlier  nations  have  tlieir  gloomy  days,  and,  I  may  add, 
their  gloomy  saints  with  conflicting  claims.  The  French,  for  in- 
stance, have  two  or  three  : — 

S'il  pleut  le  jour  de  .St.  M^dard  (Juiie  8), 

II  jilcut  quai-ante  joms  plus  tard  : 

S'il  ]ikMit  le  joui'  de  St.  Gervais  et  de  St.  Protais  (.Tune  10) 

II  jikut  quaraiite  jours  apr^s.  ' 

Secondly.— Tlie  "trough"  or  coffin  of  St.  Swithin  was  moved 
fipm  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  cliurch  at  Winchester  on  the 
15th  of  July,  (171  A.D.,  some  hundred  years  or  more  after  his  burial. 
Now,  the  popular  story  is  that  the  proceedings  on  tliis  occasion  were 
much  disturlied  by  heavy  rain,  and  that  (owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
disgTist  of  the  saint)  the  weather  has  ever  since  for  forty  subsequent 
days  been  governed  by  its  own  conduct  on  that  particular  one.  But 
what  was  that  day  ?  It  was  tlie  l.jth,  old  style  ;  that  is,  the  27th 
now.  Is,  tliorcfore,  the  weatlier  now-a-days  to  follow,  not  merely 
the  translation  of  the  saint's  liody,  but  also  the  subsequent  trans- 
lation of  the  date  itself,  or  is  it  to  desert  the  saint  and  cleave  to  the 
original  date,  that  knows  liini  no  longer,  as  its  day  of  departure  J 
This  difficulty  alone  might  comfort  the  most  superstitious. 
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Tliirdly. — A  quotation  from  "rare  Ben  Jonson,"  a  century  and  a 
half  before  tlic  adoption  of  the  new  style,  proves  that  the  15th  was 
old  style  {"  J'Jreri/  Man  out  of  hin  Hnwonr,"  Act  1,  s.  3)  : — 

"  Sordido  (reading  an  almanac).— 0,  here,  St.  Swithin's,  the  xv. 
day— variable  weather,  for  the  most  part  rain  :  good.  For  the  most 
part  rain  !  Why,  it  should  rain  forty  days  after  now,  more  or  less  ; 
it  was  a  rule  held  afore  I  was  able  to  hold  a  plougli,  and  yet  here  are 
two  days  no  rain.     Ha  !  it  makes  me  muse." 

Fourthly. — Perhaps  the  common-sense  view  is  that  after  a  dry 
spring  tlie  chances  are  in  favour  of  a  wet  time  after  the  middle  of 
.Iuly.°  Tliat  the  contrary  may  now  be  the  case  will  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  all,  but  the  probaliility  of  dry  or  wet  must  be  left  for 
the  prophecies  of  tlie  scientific  and  tlie  weatlierwise.  Meanwliile, 
it  can  do  no  harm  to  beg  .St.  Swithin  to  be  propitious,  unless, 
indeed,  he  desire  to  bear  tlie  blame  of  a  drowning  world  upon  his 
slioulders. — J.   E.  0.,  Unnduff. 

I  send  you  a  memorandum  of    the  results,    reported  some 

years  ago,  of  twenty  years'  observation  at  Greenwich  concerning  St. 
Swithin's  Day.  There  were  six  years  in  which  rain  fell  on  St. 
Swithin's  D.ay.  During  the  forty  days  immediately  following  tlie 
lotli  of  ,July"iu  these  six  years  collectively  rain  fell  on  110  days.  St. 
Swithin's  was  a  dry  day  in  fourteen  of  the  twenty  years.  Rain  fell, 
in  the  subsequent  U  x  40  days,  on  267  days.  Now,  110  divided  by 
6  equals  18  and  14-4'2nds.  :  2()7  divided  by  14  equals  19  and  3-42nds, 
so  tliat  more  rain  fell  in  the  forty  days  following  St.  Swithin,  on  an 
average,  in  the  years  in  wliich  that  day  was  dry  than  in  which  it 
was  wet.  Therefore  the  adage  is  nought  in  every  view  of  it. — 
Aliqui.s,  in  Times. 
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THE    POTATO    CROP    IN    THE   MIDLANDS. 

It  is  instructive  in  a  season  like  the  present  to  note  the  effects  of 
the  weather  upon  the  Potato  crop.  A  Potato  that  will  grow  with 
vif'our  under  unfavourable  conditions  must  be  the  best  Potato  to 
plant  generally  wliere  a  crop  is  desired,  for  if  we  can  but  get  tops  we 
will  get  Potatoes  in  more  or  less  abundance.  In  a  quarter  planted 
here  early  in  May,  which  was  as  soon  as  we  dared  go  on  the  ground, 
there  is  a  marked  difl'erence  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  varie- 
ties, and  I  may  just  state  that  our  climate  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
coldest  in  England.  Among  earlies  Veitch's  and  Rivers"  Royal  Ash- 
leaf  and  Mona's  Pride  look  middling  and  all  about  the  same,  but  are 
very  late.  Dahnahoy,  from  excellent  Scotch  sets,  is  affected  with 
the  "curl,"  which  is  spreading  and  getting  rapidly  worse,  many 
plants  being  already  ruined  by  it.  Liability  to  "  curl ''  is  the  worst 
fault  belonging  to  this  otherwise  favourite  variety.  York  Regents 
look  consideralily  better,  but  are  also  suffering  from  want  of  warmth. 
Porter's  Excelsior  looks  weak  and  bad,  and  will  not  produce 
mucli.  Schoolmaster  promised  middling  at  the  outset,  lait  is  begin- 
ning to  look  sickly,  and  will  be  an  indifferent  crop  if  the  weatlier 
does  not  quickly  mend.  Magnum  Bonunv  looks  wonderfully  well, 
and  is  niucli  tlie  best  of  tlie  lot,  as  yet  shomng  no  signs  of  sulTering. 
It  is  evidently  one  of  the  hardiest  kinds.  Champion  and  Grampian 
come  next,  and  are  sliorter  in  the  stem  than  Magnum  Bonura,  but 
look  as  well  otherwise.  I  wish  half  tlie  quarter  or  more  had  been 
planted  with  these  three  sorts.  On  an  early  border  where  tlie  sets 
Avere  sprouted  some  inches  before  planting.  Kidneys  look  much  better, 
and  are  a  month  before  the  main  crop  of  tlie  same  kind,  which  were 
planted  out  earlier  but  not  sprouted.  The  common  Ashleaf  is  tlie 
most  robust  of  the  lot  by  a  good  deal,  Mona's  Pride  is  next,  and  Bcl- 
voir  Prolific  and  French  Prolific  third.  Tliese  last  two  are  grown 
together,  and  I  cannot  at  present  distinguish  the  sliglitest  difference 
between  them  in  foliage,  haliit,  flower,  or  crop.  I  begin  to  suspect 
they  are  the  same.  I  had  tlie  one  from  an  English  house  and  the 
other  from  a  Scotch  firm,  and  both  guaranteed  true.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  crop,  I  may  state,  applies  to  other  gardens  in  tlie  neigli- 
bourhood.  The  weather  has  been  most  unfavourable — wet  and  cold. 
For  the  past  week  or  more  the  tliermometer  has  gone  down  every 
night  to  44^,  45',  and  48°,  and  this  in  July.  I  am  assured  that  snow 
was  observed  to  fall  two  or  three  days  ago  on  the  hills  a  few  miles 
off,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it.  For  days  we  have  had  a  snowy- 
looking  sky,  but  to-day  the  wind  has  veered  round  from  north  to 
south-east,  and  we  have  torrents  of  vain  again.  Over  7  in.  of  rain 
have  fallen  within  the  last  six  weeks.  J.  S.  W. 

Sheffield.  

Best  Time  to  Sow  Parsley. — The  last  week  in  .July,  or  it 
may  be  a  little  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season  or  locality,  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  Parsley.      I  have  a  bed  of  tlie   Fern-leaved 


v.ariety  that  was  so«ii  last  year  about  the  time  I  have  stated,  Avhieh 
all  througli  this  cold  ungenial  season  has  given  us  an  abundance  of 
liandsome  curled  leaves,  and  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  plants  have  or 
will  run  up  to  flower  this  year.  It  is  the  missing  of  the  usual  time 
of  flowering  that  makes  it  so  valuable,  and  tliis  is  brought  aliout  by 
sowing  later  than  the  usu.al  or  natural  time.  lOvery  pl.ant  that  was 
sown  early  last  spring  has  "bolted"  and  been  cleared  aw.ay.  I  have 
adopted  tliis  plan  for  years,  and  invariably  find  tliis  crop  far  more 
valuable  tlian  sowing  in  s])ring.  I  intend  lifting  some  of  the  roots 
by  and  Ijy,  outing  ott'  all  the  lai'ge  leaves,  and  planting  them  1  ft.  apart 
in  some  convenient  place  wliere  a  frame  or  some  other  shelter  can  be 
])Iaccd  over  tliem  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  In  addition  to 
this  supply,  two  or  three  dozen  roots  will  be  potted  into  0-in.  jiots, 
to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies. — E.  Hop.d.\v. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Seakale  from  Seed. — "S.  D."  (p.  26),  in  estimating  the  qua- 
lities of  Seakale  from  seed  re rxun-  roots,  forgets  two  or  tliree  important 
points.  "Seedlings,"  he  saj-s,  "at  a  year  old,  h,ave  only  one  crown, 
whereas  plants  obtained  from  roots  have  two  or  three  ;  and  therefore 
tlie  yield  from  the  same  amount  of  ground  may  lie  safely  reckoned  at 
two-thirds  more  in  favour  of  the  plants  from  roots  ;"  a  statement  by 
no  means  correct  :  indeed,  I  will  undertake  to  grow  as  many  single 
seedling  plants  in  the  same  space  of  ground  as  ".S.  D."  will  grow 
crowns,  under  equal  conditions  ;  and  the  seedlings  will  be  as  good, 
and  probably  "tietter,  than  the  crowns.  It  is  well  known  that  culti- 
vators thin  out  on  the  ground  according  to  the  crops,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  such  an  ol>vious  practice  in  the  case  of 
Seakale  from  seed.  "S.  D."  further  says  that  "plants  from  roots 
are  up  and  growing  before  seedlings  are  above  the  ground."  Just  so  ; 
but  the  seedlings  overtake  and  usually  outgrow  the  plants  from  roots. 
Lobelias  propagated  from  slips,  as  "  S.  D."  knows  well,  and  many 
other  jjlants  besides  "are  up  and  above  gi'ound"  before  seedlings; 
but  by  the  end  of  the  season  the  latter  will  have  made  twice  as  much 
gi'owth  as  the  cuttings,  for  wliich  reason  cuttings  in  that  case 
are  preferred.  Seedlings  are  always  the  most  vigorous.  The  fact 
that  "  S.  D."  plants  his  roots  only  1  ft.  apart,  gives  one  a  good  idea 
of  liis  jilants.  Most  people  find  it  necessary  to  allow  2  ft.  and 
2h  ft.  bet«'een  tlie  rows,  and  I  have  covered  tlie  ground  with  seed- 
lings 2  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and  the  leaves  were  overlapping  each  other  then. 
I  recommended  the  plan  of  growing  seedlings  annually  for  forcing 
the  same  year  as  a  good  one  for  those  who  could  not  afford  space  to 
have  two  plantations  on  the  gi-ound,  and  I  can  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence recommend  it  wherever  the  climate  is  ordinarily  favourable 
and  the  soil  good.  The  culture  that  the  market  gardens  give  should 
produce  grand  plants. — J.  S.  W. 

Peas  in  Pots. — There  is  something  novel  in  the  culture  of 
Peas  iu  pots  for  the  production  of  an  early  crop  under  glass,  but 
there  is  nothing  more  simple,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  room. 
Dwarf  kinds  such  as  Unique,  Early  Gem,  and  Blue  Peter,  that 
usually  gi'ow  20  in.  in  height,  will,  in  pots,  not  grow  taller  than  24  in. 
if  the  plants  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  have  sufiicient  air.  In  rais- 
ing a  quantity  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  best  and  simplest  plan  to  sow 
picked  seed  singly  in  small  pots,  and  when  in  a  gentle  heat  these  are 
ready  to  repot,  as  they  will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  to  give  them  a 
single  shift  into  7-iu.  pots,  in  which  the  plants  will  do  well.  I  have 
found  the  support  of  a  single  stick  to  which  the  haulm  is  tied  at  in- 
tervals to  be  ample,  and  if  the  jilants  produce  side  shoots  ever  so 
freely,  as  good  branching  kinds  will,  the  single  support  will  hold  the 
entire  plant  erect.  With  Peas,  as  with  other  plants  in  pots,  manure 
water  or  Clay's  fertiliser  sprinkled  occasionally  is  productive  of  very 
good  results.  Under  such  culture  as  could  be  given  them  iu  a  cold 
house,  such  kin<ls  as  Dean's  Dwarf  Marrow  have  proiluced  pods  of  the 
finest  ([uality  earlier  than  the  earliest  wliite  rouml  kinds  in  the  open 
air.  With  heat  these  might  be  ready  a  month  earlier.  Single  plants 
so  grown  will  produce  from  tliirty  to  forty  pods  if  well  treated,  and 
tliese  will  comprise  some  half-dozen  gatherings.  In  a  large  place 
some  200  plants  in  pots  would  furnish  a  large  quantity,  and,  if  Dwarf 
Marrows,  of  suchsupcrior  quality  as  to  jilace  the  commoner  white  rounds 
in  the  shade.  In  few  places  is  any  systematic  attempt  made  to  produce 
Peas  earlier  th.an  can  bo  obtained  out-of-doors,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to 
do  so  as  I  have  shown.  Next  to  Pt>tatoes  no  other  vegetable  is  so 
acceptable  at  the  table,  and  few  can  be  forced  more  freely. — A.  D. 

Potatoes  in  Pots. — Whilst  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  such 

fine  tubers  from  pot  culture  as  in  frames  and  iu  the  open  air,  yet 
really  good  Potatoes  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  of  even  more 
ilclicate  (juality  than  in  any  other  :  the  roots  being  restricted,  and 
the  haulm  growth  less  rank,  the  tubers  contain  a  larger  amount  of 
nutriment,  and  are  more  mealy.  In  numerous  large  gardens  there  is 
abundant  space  iu  orchard  houses  and  Vineries  that  might  well  be 
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utilised  in  this  mauner.  One  strong  tuber  planted  in  either  9-in.  or 
10-in.  pots  w-ill  produce  a  potful  of  good  tubers,  and  the  earlier  the 
sorts  the  better  the  results.  It  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  the 
forcing  of  Potatoes  is  more  easily  carried  out  under  pot  culture  tlum 
in  frames.  In  the  latter  case  the  simplest  method  is  by  means  of 
manure  pits,  especially  where  frames  are  placed  over  prepared  hot- 
beds, but  earlv  in  spring  the  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  in 
these  is  difficult,  owing  to  their  exposed  surface.  The  best  sorts  for 
pot  work  are — of  white  Kidneys,  tlie  Ashleaf,  and  of  white  Rounds, 
Union  or  Early  Market.  Kinds  having  fairly  dwarf  haulm  are  in- 
dispensable. The  tubers  may  be  planted  in  bulk  at  any  time  from 
November  onwards,  and  can  be  kept  in  any  cool  house,  such  as  an 
orchard  house,  Peachhouse,  or  late  Vinerj',  andbe  introduced intohcat 
iurelaysasdesired.  I  find  the  best  results  follow  from  the  useof  10-in. 
]iots,  as  in  these  the  plants  can  well  develop  their  cropping  qualities. 
The  sets  are  planted  3  in.  below  the  surface,  and  if  the  tubers  become 
exposed  some  more  soil  can  easily  be  added.  Clay's  fertilisers  sprinkled 
occasionally  over  the  surface  is  productive  of  good  results. — A.  D. 

Preserving  Tomatoes. — I  can  hardly  think  that  "  A.  F.  P." 
(.July  5)  speaks  from  actual  experience  when  he  refers  to  ripe  toma- 
toes'in  the  following  terms  :  "Covered  with  strong  vinegar  and  kept 
in  jars  they  can  be  preserved  for  mouths,  ready  when  required  to  do 
duty  as  a  salad."  In  the  first  place  Italians,  who  know  and  employ 
almost  every  means  of  cooking  and  eating  Tomatoes,  never  use  the 
ripe  ones  for  salad  ;  those  which  are  partly  coloured  only  are  muoli 
more  piquant.  And  secondly,  they  maintain  that  unless  the  fruit 
is  put  into  ^^negar  (in  the  case  of  pickles)  quite  green,  the  vine- 
gar consmnes  the  delicate  outer  skin  and  the  pulp  dissolves  into 
lifpiid.  My  own  experience  fully  confirms  the  popular  idea  ;  as  a 
bottle  of  pickled  Tomatoes  was  completely  spoilt  by  three  or  four 
coloured  fruits  having  been  put  into  it  by  mistake.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  their  skins  gave  way  and  spoilt  the  whole  bottle- 
ful.  That  the  failure  was  not  an  accident  was  proved  b}'  the  other 
bottles  of  the  same  liatch  (three  in  number)  which  contained  none 
but  green  fruits,  and  which  were  pickled  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  vinegar,  keeping  for  a   year  in  excellent  condition. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOE  BOX. 

The  prejudice  that  exists  in  favour  of  Box  as  an  edging  plant 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  ;  nothing  is  so  popular  as 
Box,  and,  perhaps,  nothing  looks  neater,  and  where  it  will  thrive 
antl  it  receives  that  care  and  attention  which  it  requires  to  be  at  all 
satisfactory,  perhaps  no  edging  looks  better  (of  course,  lam  speaking 
of  a  permanent  edging)  ;  but,  where  it  does  not  gi'ow  kindly  or 
becomes  neglected,  nothing  looks  worse,  and  it  is  oftener  seen  in  the 
latter  condition  than  in  the  former.  It  has  been  frequently  asked — 
and,  if  I  recollect  riglitly,  the  question  was  mooted  some  time  ago  in 
The  O.iRDEN' — if  there  is  any  substitute  for  Box.  I  feel  happy  in 
being  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  I  liave  for  some  years  used 
a  plant  as  an  edging,  not  merely  as  a  substitute  but  one  which  is 
decidedly  superior  to  Box,  and  one,  moreover,  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  will  wholly  supersede  it,  as,  while  it  can  lie  procured,  I 
am  determined  never  to  plant  Box  again,  even  if  sure  of  its  thriving. 
I  liave  a  small  Dutch  or  Italian  garden  in  front  of  my  house,  the 
whole  of  which  was  originally  edged  with  Box  on  gi-avel.  The  Box 
always  wanted  mending,  and  I  was  compelled  to  have  a  reserve  for 
patching  purposes  ;  ultimately,  I  threw  up  the  Box  in  despair  (it  had 
nearly  gone  off  of  its  own  acconl)  and  set  myself  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem—is there  nothing  as  good  or  better  than  Box  ?  Having  a  very 
large  collection  of  .Saxifrages,  and  remembering  having  seen  that 
rather  coarse  plant  S.  umbrosa,  or  London  Pride,  used  as  an  edging 
in  places  about  towns  where  no  other  plant  could  live,  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  the  Geum  section  of  the  leathery-leaved  Saxifrages  ;  this  section 
h.as,  in  the  type,  neat  orbicular  or  reniform  leaves.  Some  of  the 
forms,  such  as  crispa,  gracilis,  dentata,  and  densa,  are  beautiful  minia- 
ture plants,  none  of  which  would  disgrace  the  choicest  collection  of 
Alpines.  Saxifraga  Geum  densa  was  the  one  I  took  in  hand  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  precarious  Box,  as,  owing  to  its  tufted,  dense  habit,  it 
can  be  broken  up  and  will  go  farther  in  planting  than  the  others, 
though,  as  plants,  gracilis  and  dentata  are  more  charming.  A  small 
tuft  of  S.  Geum  densa  will  break  up  and  plant  a  garden,  and  I  only 
wish  those  who  care  to  see  a  neat,  durable,  and  easily-managed 
edging  would  call  and  see  my  garden.  Certain  I  am  that  the  plant 
if  once  seen  would  be  planted  by  the  mile. 

The  advantages  of  this  edging  plant  are  its  neat,  dwarf  habit,  its 
permanent  lively  colour,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  pro- 
pagated and  planted  ;  unlike  Box  it  never  requires  training  or  clip- 
ping I  it  will  thrive  as  well  in  towns  as  in  the  country,  in  any  kind 
of  soil  from  damp  clay  to  dry  gravel,  and  it  may  be  planted  at  any 
or  at  all  seasons  ;  and,  whereas  Box,  besides  the  labour  attending 
clipping,  often  looks  shabby  a  long  time  after  that  operation,  this 


edging  has  one  cheerful,  uniform  appearance  at  all  seasons.  It  seems 
a  plant  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  indiflbrent  soil  too  often  met  with 
in  town  gardens,  actually  looking  neater  in  poor,  sandy  material 
than  in  a  rich  soil.  It  would  make  a  fine  plant  for  bands  and  belts 
and  ranges  of  green  in  city  courts  and  squares,  where  a  blade 
of  Grass  could  not  live,  and  as  a  green  massing  plant  in  parks  and 
public  gardens  it  would  be  invaluable  ;  bands  and  belts  of  Ivy  or 
figures  on  gi-avel  would  be  nuich  improved  by  a  band  of  this  plant 
round  them,  the  pea-gi-een  of  the  Saxifrages  relieving  the  dark  hue 
of  the  Ivy,  and  even  in  the  finest  of  kitchen  gardens  where  tile  or 
stone  edgings  are  sometimes  used,  an  edging  of  this  plant  on  the 
gravel  side  of  tlie  tile  would  give  the  garden  a  sprightly  appearance 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

I  have  said  tliis  edging  is  permanent,  and  so  it  is  ;  however,  where 
extreme  neatness  is  required  it  may  necessitate  re-planting  every  thii'd 
or  fourth  ye.ar,  an  operation  which  does  nof  involve  a  tithe  the  labour 
needed  in  re-planting  Box.  With  a  clean  sharp  spade  commence  at 
one  end  and  shovel  it  off  level  with  the  ground,  place  it  neatly  on  one 
side,  leaving  the  roots  of  tlie  cut-off  edging  in  the  ground.  This  is 
of  advantage,  and  keeps  the  ground  solid  and  firm  where  the  new  cut 
is  to  be  made.  Stretch  the  line  exactly  wdiere  the  old  edging  grew  ; 
cut  down  a  nick  H  in.  or  2  in.  deep,  and  having  the  old  edging  be- 
fore you,  select  bits  of  an  equal  size  and  plant  them  as  you  would  Box, 
only  the  operation  can  be  performed  with  greater  rapidity.  I  would 
undertake  to  plant  SO  yds.  or  100  yds.  in  a  day.  It  will  be  found 
tliat  of  the  old  plants  cut  off  with  the  spade  every  bit  will  have  root- 
lets enough  to  ensure  gi'owth.  Thoma.s  Williams. 

Onnslirk. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE    MAY    BUG    IN    FRANCE. 

While  we  in  England  have  much  to  endure  from  insect  jiests  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  comparative  immunity  which  we 
enjoy  from  the  ravages  of  that  greatest  of  garden  destroyers — the 
cockchafer  grub.  Those  who  may  never  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  upon  a  large  scale  the  ravages  of  this  insect  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  its  voracity  and  the"  havoc  it  is  capable  of 
working  in  a  short  time.  The  "  ver  blanc  "  is  a  name  of  teiTor  to 
the  Norman  gardener  and  peasant  farmer,  as  well  it  may  be,  for  it 
so  often  sweeps  oft'  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  results  of  his 
labour  and  skill.  Nothing  appears  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  its 
attacks  ;  trees  are  denuded  of  foliage  by  the  perfect  insect,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowering  plants,  and  even  young  trees,  have 
their  roots  devoured  by  the  larvaj.  Pasture  land,  too,  especially 
when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  is  often  so  worked  by  the 
grub  as  to  be  entirely  ruined.  There  is  much  wood  in  some  parts  of 
Normandy,  and  these  districts  are  apt  to  suffer  terribly,  the  woods 
appearing  to  harbour  the  insects,  which  descend  in  clouds  upon  the 
country  round  about,  depositing  myriads  of  eggs  in  the  gardens  and 
fields.  The  loss  annually  sustained  by  the  ravages  of  this  insect 
must  be  enormous,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  an  unsuccessful 
cultivator  attribute  his  failure  entirely  to  its  influence.  A  very 
striking  instance  of  the  destructive  power  of  the  larva  once  came 
under  my  observation.  An  individual  of  good  abilities  rented  a 
piece  of  ground  of  several  acres  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  a  nursery  and  market  garden.  It  was  crojjped  partly  in  tlie 
usual  manner  with  vegetables  and  partly  with  shrubs  and  standard 
Briers  for  buddinw.  All  went  well  until  about  the  time  when  Rose 
buds  were  well  taken,  when  the  grub  commenced  its  attacks,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  month  scarcely  anything  remained  uuinjui'ed.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  shrubs,  and  Briers  all  fell  a  prey  to  this  voracious 
insect.  Of  7000  Briers  scarcely  as  many  hundreds  were  left. 
Searching  for  and  destroying  the  grub  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  ;  the 
soil  was  alive  with  them,  a  single  spadeful  of  mould  bringing  to 
light  a  dozen  large  larvje.  When  at  Mr.  Wood's  nursery,  at  Rouen, 
some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  number  of  fine  standard  Rhododendrons 
which  were  destined  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  I  was  after- 
wards informed  that  the  grub  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them.  The 
trouble  and  annoyance  which  the  larvie  are  capable  of  inflicting  upon 
the  flower  gardener  are  very  great.  Beds  of  Pelargoniums  are  often 
cleared  oft",  and  the  gi-ower  has  to  keep  a  reserve  stock  in  hand  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  which  occur.  Gardening  under  such  circumstances 
becomes  not  only  tiresome,  but  very  unsatisfactory,  and  those  who 
have  once  had  to  contend  witli  this  scourge  will  estimate  at  its  full 
value  any  immunity  which  they  may  enjoy  from  its  attacks. 

J.  Cornhill. 

Mice  and  Yuccas. — A  fine  plant  of  Yucca  gloriosa  came  by 
its  death  during  tlie  past  winter  in  an  unusual  way.  Driven  doubt- 
less by  lack  of  food,  a  mouse  or  more  than  one  attacked  the  plant. 
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which  grew  just  at  the  head  of  tlie  lake  in  tlie  gi'ounils  at  HeckfieUl, 
and,  eating  its  way  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  tliree  stems  into  tlie 
centre  of  the  wood  just  above  the  ground,  bored  lioles  about  U  in. 
in  diameter  some  IT)  in.  upwards,  so  that  the  entire  jjhmt  collapsed. 
This  incident  may  jirove  an  inducement  to  those  who  have  Yuccas 
in  their  gardens  to  occasionally  look  over  their  stems  during  the 
winter  mouths,  aud  thus  chock  in  time  the  depredations  of  vermin. 
—A.  D. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — For  many  years  we  have  ha" 
a  branch  of  the  conunon  Gorse  when  in  flower  put  into  the  middle 
of  each  Gooseberry  bush  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  can  be  procured, 
and  we  find  it  etf'ectual  in  keeping  them  free  from  caterpillar.  — 
M.  E.  T.,  Bel/ant. 

Sawdust  i'.  Slugs. — I  have  found  the  following  plan  of  getting  rid 
of  slut's  very  eflicacious,  namely,  .sprinkling  sawdust  round  the 
plants  as  one  would  (piicklime  and  soot.  Tlie  latter  when  once 
wetteil  lose  their  effect,  but  sawdust  retains  its  virtue  however  wet, 
and,  sticking  to  the  slugs,  prevents  their  approach.  When  dry, 
slugs,  &c.,  detest  it. — E.stuer  E.  C'l.\kke,  Sunnyland,  Ram.wy,  Isle 
of  Man.  ^ 

ANSWEKS  TO   OOEEESPONDENTS. 


Gooseberry  Caterpillars.— How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  these?  lly  Gooseberry 
bushes  are  (luite  ruined  by  theni— Constant  Reaiier.    ( Kreslily  powdered  Helle- 
bore   will    kill    the    caterpillars ;    but   care  m  st  be  taken  to  free  the  Ir 
from  it  bel<ire  it  is  used]. 

Vine  Leaf  Excrescences.—//.  I'.'  IS-  Tlie  little  green  excrescences  on 
the  under  sides  of  your  vine  leaves  arc  harmless.  They  simply  indicate  that  the 
vinery  in  which  the  leaves  are  produced  is  kept  too  close  and  moist. 

Diseased  Cucumbers. — In  the  midst  of  a  successful  growth  of  Cucumbers 
I  found  lately  a  disease  showing  itself  in  the  form  of  a  brown  crust  on  the  rind  of 
the  fniit.  Is  it  fungoid?— Amateur  .Subsckiber.  [There  is  no  fungus  on  the 
specimen  sent.  We  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  form  of  "gumming  "as 
cultivators  term  it,  but  we  do  not  know  the  cause  or  cure.— W.  G.  S.J 

Cheap  Pits. What  is  the  cheapest  sort  of  pit  ?    It  does  not  matter  about  its 

bein"  at  .ill  ornamental,  cheapness  and  usefulness  being  my  aim,  and  I  think  of 
puttur-'  it  up  myself.  Is  there  a  useful  and  cheap  heating  apparatus?— Rose. 
[Fits  with  turf  walls  are  the  cheapest.  Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  has  what  he  calls 
a  guinea  boiler.] 

Hardy  Palm  Flowering  in  Hants.— We  have  on  our  lawn  a  dwarf 
P.alm  which  will  shortly  be  in  full  ldi«im,  and,  thinkingit  unusual  to  see  such  in 
Eivlaud,  I  write  to  asli  if  you  linow  of  another.  Our  plant  is  of  about  seven 
years'  growth  and  has  never  been  protected  by  any  covering  during  winter. 
Last  year  it  bore  fourspathes  of  bloom,  aud  this  year  si.v.  Our  gardener  has  given 
me  the  following  dimensions  of  this  plant,  viz.,  "  Height  5  ft.  4  in.,  width  6  ft. 
8  in  circumference  20  ft.,  height  of  trunk  2  ft.  10  in.,  circumference  of  trnnli  at 
base'2  ft.  10  in."— A.  B.  [There  are  two  flue  plants  of  the  hardy  Palin  at  Heck- 
field  "growiu"  in  naturally  sheltered  positions,  but  without  any  other  protection. 
They  are  now  from  11  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height,  and  the  same  in  width.  Many  of  the 
leaves  measure  2*  ft.  in  width,  and  the  trunks  of  the  plants  .are  upwards  of  4  ft. 
in  circumference."  Both  are  now  bearing  seven  tlower  spathes,  which  are  at  least  2  ft. 
in  !en"th  The  late  severe  winter  does  not  appear  to  have  injured  them  fai-ther 
than  slightly  browning  a  few  of  the  oldest  leaves.— A.] 

Potatoes  Failing'.— The  same  results  that  have  befallen  "R.  G.'s"  Irish 
Rocks  (p.  24)  have  also  befallen  many  other  breadths  of  Potatoes  that  were 
planted  e.ai-ly  in  stiff,  cold  land.  Owing  to  continued  heavy  rains  and  an  ex- 
ceedin''ly  low  temperature,  the  sets  pushed  weakly,  imperfect  shoots,  and  these 
very  la'rgely  rotted  before  coming  through,  or  were  eaten  off  by  slugs.  In  many 
cases  in  this  locaUty  large  breadths  of  early-pl.anted  Potatoes  have  been  ploughed 
up  the  sets  baring  rotted  in  the  ground.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  Potatoes  too 
early  and  especially  in  soils  tliat  are  cold,  stiff,  or  retentive  of  moisture.  In 
such,'  and  during  such  a  season  as  the  present,  failures  in  the.  Potato  crop  must 
be  frequently  looked  for. —A.  D.,  Bed/ont. 

Cutting  do-wn  Pot  Rhododendrons— Kindly  inform  me  whether 
lar"e  specimens  of  Rhododendrons,  wliich  have  been  grown  in  pots  for  years,  and 
wluch  are  now  getting  leggy  and  unwieldy,  may  be  safely  cut  back  after  flower- 
in"  and  if  sohow  clipsely  to  the  stem  may  the  knife  go?— H.  B.  [The  ordinary 
varieties  of  R,  ponticum  may  be  cut  down  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
operation  is  best  performed  just  after  the  flowering  .season.  If  the  plants  in 
nuestion  are  greenhouse  kinils,  they  may  be  cut  b,ack  after  flowering,  leaving 
about  1  ft.  or  li  ft.  of  stem.  After  the  operation  they  should  be  kept  in  a  close 
and  cool  house  or  frame  until  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  in  length,  when  they 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off.— G.] 

Climbers  and  Wall  Plants.— The  names  of  a  few  greenhouse  climbers, 
flowcriu"  and  evergreen,  which  would  (luickly  cover  the  back  wall  (1.5  ft.  high), 
and  roof^of  a  newly  built  house,  would  greatly  oblige  me.  The  conservatory  has 
a  southern  aspect,  and  will  be  heated  moderately  in  winter  by  a  flue.  Which 
of  the  red  Tacsouias  and  what  Acacia  would  be  most  satisfactory  for  the  purpose? 
Should  these  plants  be  grown  in  large  pots,  or  in  borders?  the  latter  in  this  case 
must  be  necessarily  over  the  flue.  What  would  De  the  proper  winter  temperature 
for  these  and  other  conserv.atory  climbers?  A  few  names  of  hardy  climbers  for 
the  brickwork  outside  the  house  will  also  be  considered  a  favour. —M.  [F<u' 
covering  the  roof  I  would  recommend  Tacsonia  insignis.  T.  exouiensis,  Lapa- 
geiia  ro'sea  and  alba,  Solanum  j.asminoides,  Tropwolum  Ball  of  Fire,  Cobaia  scan- 
dens  variegata,  Clematis  Lord  Derby,  Fuchsias  of  various  free-growing  kinds,  and 
Acacia  Riceaua.  For  covering  the  back  wall  I  would  select  Ilabrothamnus  ele- 
gans.  Acacia  dealbata,  A.  loiiliaiitba,  Abutilou  Thompsoni.  Swansona  Osborni, 
Plumbago  capensis,  Rhymhospcniium  jasminoides,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra. 
The  last-named  plant  is  generally  considered  to  require  a  stove,  buti  have  grown 
it  successfully  where  the  frost  is  only  just  kept  out  in  winter,  cutting  it  well 
back  in  spring  to  get  new  growth,  which  produces  flowers  abundantly  in  August 
and  September.  Myrtles  are  likewise  good  wall  plants,  as  are  also  the  more 
r-iliust-^iowing  scarlet  IVIar.'oniums.  including  the  douliV'-llowered  kinds.  In  a 
light  house  I  have  had  scarlet  I'elarg  uiiums  in  bloom  pretty  well  all  the  year 


rounil.  The  Heliotrope,  again,  docs  well,  and  a  plant  of  it  should  be  included 
for  the  sake  of  its  flipwers  for  cutting.  It  must  have  a  light  position.  If  a  border 
can  be  obtained  over  (he  flue  of  sufficient  dcjith  without  becoming  t«o  hot  and 
dry,  I  should  prefer  planting  out  to  pot  culture.  If  this,  however,  cannot  be 
done  good-sized  pots  must  be  used,  and  as  the  plants  cannot  often  be  re-potted 
the  pots  must  be  well  draineil,  and  the  soil  as  full  of  llbre  .'is  possible,  mixing 
with  it  a  few  crushed  bones.  The  winter  temperature  may  ranue  between  40^  and 
.10,  taking  the  former  as  that  of  the  night  temperature  and  the  latter  as  that  of 
the  daytime,  but  a  degree  or  two  above  or  below  these  flgurcs  will  not  matter 
much.  If  the  house  is  exjiected  to  produce  plenty  of  Idooius  in  winter  5'  higher 
m.ay  he  allowed.  Hardy  clhutiers  may  consist  of  Tea  Ro.<es.  Kerberis  Uarwini, 
B.  stenophylla,  Ceauotlius  aziireus,  Cratagus  Pyracantha.  Wistaria  siueiisis,  Jas- 
miniumuudiflorum.  Kor.-ythia  viridissima.l'himonaiithusfragrans.Pyrus  japonica. 
Clematises  consisting  of  variou.s  In  lirids.  c  ninntaiia,  and  (V  Flainmula,  Garrya 
eiliptica,  Esrallonia  macraiitlia,  Uoucysuclcles.  .(asminum  alliue,  and  Virginian 
Creeper -E.  U.] 

Beetles, —Is  the  enclosed  beetle  des'.nictive.— F.  B.  [The  beetle  sent  is  very 
destructive  to  the  gardener's  worst  enemies  and  should  be  carefully  petted  and 
enc  luraged.  It  is  Ocypus  o'eus,  one  of  the  iStaphyliniUie,  sometimes  called 
Devil's  coach  horse. — W.  W.  S.] 

Cucumbers.— yl//i«/'?)/r.— The  soil  sent  was  mixed  with  a  fungus-like  sub- 
stance, which  seems  to  spread  ou  the  surface.  We  ahoiil  I  recommend  that  the 
earth  in  the  Cucumber  frames  be  carefully  removed,  an  I  new  soil  introduced. — 
\V.  W.  S. 

Conifer  Seeds —-4.  M.  A.— How  them  now  in  pans  tilled  with  loam, 
ami  place  them  in  a  cold  frame.  The  only  care  required  is  not  to  keep  them  too 
wet. 

Diseased  Peach  Leaves —3/.  S.  —They  are  blistered,  the  result  of  the 
uufavouralilc  season  which  we  have  had.  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
another  column. 

Osiers— C.  .1/  ,4.- Apply  to  Mr  Scaling,  B,isford,  Notts. 

Eradicating  Gorse— what  is  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  Gorse?  That 
to  whirb  I  refer  lias  been grubbed  up,  and  grass  laid  down  in  its  place,  but  it  has 
grown  111!  again  in  the  course  of  two  years  as  thickly  as  ever. — C.  A.  S.  [It  is, 
doulttless.  the  seedlings  tliat  come  u]i.  Pursue  the  course  which  you  have  taken 
in  the  first  instance,  and  you  will  ultim.ately  succeed.] 

Names  of  Plants, — ^f.  T.—l,  Hemerocallis  graminea;  2.  Francoa  ramosa. 
E.  St.  ^.— Escallouia.  ./.  //.  A'.— Probably  Calocosia  esculenta.  a  common 
plant  in  all  the  West  Indian  Islands.  F.  r.— 1,  Next  week ;  2,  Hemerocallis 
gr.aminea  ;  3,  Potentilla  atrosanguinea.  T.  B.  ^.—1,.  Apparently  Campanula  car- 
patica ;  2,  C.  pusilla  alba  ;  3,  Viola  coi-nuta,  C.  B.  Tf.— 1  and  2  varieties  of  Be- 
gonia Rex.  others  next  week.  R.J.  R.—l,  Br.achysenia  lanceolata ;  2,  Eoronia 
Dnimmondi ;  3.  apparently  Eriostemon  niyoporoides.  C. — Viola  blanda.  D.  B. 
—  It  looks  like  the  variety  named  Holyrood,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  name 
florists'  flowers,  which  should  be  submitted  to  some  specialist.  J.  B.  3/.— Digi- 
talis lutea,  probably  escaped  from  some  garden. 

Questions. 

Imported  Orchids.— Some  time  since  I  bought  several  lots  of  Orchids  as 
imported.  iJiincipally  Crelogynes  and  Cyiubidiums.  These  are  nowmaking  young 
growths.  I'Ut  do  not  seem  to  be  pushing  roots.  .Should  they  be  potted  when  the 
shoots  begin  to  grow,  or  should  I  wait  until  new  roots  show  themselves?  To  any 
experienced  Orchid  grower  who  will  answer  tliis  question  I  shall  feel  deeply  in- 
debted.—W.  B. 

Single  Cordon  Pears.  —Will  any  experienced  fruit  grower  kindly  give  his 
experience  as  tti  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  traning.  or  rather  pnining,  single 
cordon  Pears?  I  li.ave  a  wall  plauted  entirely  with  Marie  Louise,  worked  on  a 
strong  growing  kind,  probably  Beurre  de  Amaulis  on  the  Quince  stock.  They  have 
been  planted  three  years,  are  now  about  4  ft.  high,  and  making  a  robust  growth, 
the  shoots  lieing  from  12  in.  to  16  in.  in  length.  NVhen  is  the  best  time  to  summer 
prune  in  order  to  produce  fruit  spurs?  I  tried  two  different  periods  last  year  but 
without  diverse  results.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  finger  and 
tliumli  business  ;  I  believe  that  only  results  in  the  production  of  a  mass  of  weak 
uiiripened  wood.    The  trees  are  trained  vertically. — -\,  D. 

Diseased  Cedar  of  Lebanon.— Can  .any  remedy  be  suggested  to  save  a 
magnificent  old  Cedar  of  Lebanon  Tree  which  is  looking  very  unhealthy,  and 
which  shows  no  sign  of  growth.  On  examining  its  base  a  quantity  of  black, 
gummy  substance  was  found  oozing  out ;  the  bark  underneath  the  soil  appears 
dead  .and  exhibiliits  traces  of  fungus.  One  of  the  roots  was  examined  and  found 
to  be  quite  decayed,  the  others  have  not  been  disturbed.  Fresh  soil  has  been 
from  time  to  time  spread  over  the  roots  ;  could  this  possibly  have  injured  the 
tree  ?— CEDAR  OF  Lebanon. 

Rhubarb.— Will  some  of  your  correspondents  say  what  is  the  heaviest  stalk 
of  Rhubarb  which  they  have  gathered  about  this  time  of  year?- M. 


The  Ne'W  Forest. — Instead  of  submitting  to  the  passing  of  .in 
Act  of  Parliament  such  as  that  now  brought  before  the  Houses  for 
the  ar.-iendment  of  the  Act  of  1877,  it  is  high  time  that  the  public 
became  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  secure 
a  restoration  to  the  state  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  were 
forfeited  by  that  Act.  The  loss  to  the  nation  is  inealoulalile,  and  the 
proposed  amendment  can  only  aggravate  the  situation  by  prolonging 
the  period  of  injustice,  and  by  deferring  substantial  legislation  uj>on 
the  much-vexed  question  of  the  rights  of  the  commoners.  In  the 
prosjiect  of  the  speedy  estaljlishment  of  a  school  of  forestry  iu  our 
own  country,  the  43,000  acres  of  land  now  devoted  solely  to  the 
gratuituoiis  benefit  of  the  commoners  luight  be  made  available  for  the 
training  of  a  body  of  young  men  in  the  [irinciples  of  draining,  enclosing, 
trenching,  planting,  pruning,  and  future  care  of  our  princijial  forest 
trees.  Her  M.ajesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  tlie  object  to  be  attained  ;  but  it  is  only  by  keeping 
the  suliject  well  before  the  public  that  the  desired  result  can  be 
arrived  at.  From  the  year  1788  down  to  the  present  time  protests 
have  been  made  by  Commissioners,  a:id  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
nation  will  no  longer  rest  content  with  the  mere  patching  up  of  Acts 
which  in  praclioe  prove  unworkable. —A.  J.  B. 
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"Tliia  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Hatjjke."— Shakespeare. 


OUTDOOR  GRAPE  CULTURE  IX  ENGLAND. 

Is  the  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture  the  prospects 
of  Grape  culture  out-of-doors  in  some  of  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  south  as  a  commercial  industrj-  might  be  advanta- 
geously discussed.  To  all  appearance,  the  culture  of  Grapes 
under  I'lass  for  market  purposes  has  seen  its  best  days.  The  im- 
pulse which  the  trade  received  m.any  years  ago  induced  a  few  to 
embark  in  that  business  exclusively,  and  these  early  beginners 
had  the  ball  at  their  feet  for  a  time  ;  but  in  a  few  short  years  there 
came  a  reaction.  Numbers  began  to  grow  Grapes  for  the  m.arket, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and,  owing  to  tlie  increasing  practice 
of  cTowinglate  Grapes'in  private  g.irdeus,  these  establishments  were 
not  only  better  supplied  than  they  liad  been  before,  thus  reducing  the 
demand,  but  in  numbers  of  instances  helped  to  glut  the  market. 
Then  the  Channel  Islands,  which  had  always  contributed  largely  to 
the  supply,  began  to  pull  up  and  send  a  better  sample  than  they 
had  done  before,  as  well  as  an  earlier  supply,  and,  having  a  milder 
climate,  they  have  been  able  hitherto  to  hold  their  own  even  against 
Continental  competitors,  and  have  seriously  affected  the  home  trade. 
The  result  now  is  that  Grape  growing  .at  liome  has  become  a  r.ather 
precarious  speculation  by  itself,  .and  those  who  began  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  making  rapid  fortunes  by  the  business  have 
enough  to  do  to  make  it  pay  ;  indeed,  some  noted  cultivatoi's  have 
converted  their  Vineries  to  other  purposes  within  the  last  few  years. 
Another  thing  which  has  helped  to  reduce  the  price  of  Gr.apes  is 
the  more  abimdant  importations  of  Pine-apples  and  Jlelons,  &c.  The 
St.  Michael's  Pines,  coming  in  at  a  time  when  Gr.apes  are  dearest, 
have  been  extensively  used  as  a  substitute.  The  effect  of  these 
various  causes  has  been  a  very  great  i-eduction  .as  regards  prices,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  looks  over  the  market  list  now  and  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Depression  of  trade  has  no  doubt,  too,  had  its 
effect  on  the  prices  of  fruit  as  on  other  things  ;  but  it  is  well  knowni 
that  during  the  prosperous  years  through  wliich  we  have  lately 
passed  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  downwards  in  the  Grape 
market,  and  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in  Covent  G.ai-den. 
In  short,  it  may  be  doubted  if  an}'  person  of  experience  in  Grape 
culture  could  now  be  found  who  would  invest  capital  to  any  extent 
in  the  culture  of  Grapes  for  the  market  under  glass. 

At  certain  seasons  in  London  and  in  the  chief  provincial  towns 
Griipes  of  first-rate  quality  will  alw.ays  fetch  fairly  remunerative 
prices,  but  nothing  more  ;  it  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  any 
grower  succeeds  in  producing  good  crops  with  any  degree  of 
constancy,  and  he  therefore  cannot  calculate  on  such  prices.  At  the 
present  time,  .and  for  some  months  p.ast,  when  (Jrapes  are  supposed 
to  fetch  the  best  prices,  the  amount  offered  to  gi'owers  by  buyers  in 
Covent  Garden  lias  been  very  little.  We  have  heard  of  some  of  tjie 
most  noted  cultivators  parting  with  their  crops  at  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  in 
May,  a  price  which  can  barely  pay  working  .and  other  expenses  in 
the  production  of  early  (jrapes.  Fine  English  Gr.apes  have  been 
plentiful  in  the  provincial  markets  at  3s.  of  late — retail  price  ;  and 
tliey  will  continue  to  decline  now  till  near  tlie  end  of  the  year,  during 
which  interval  Continental  cultivators  will  provide  the  main  supply. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  unless  something  can  be 
done  to  cheapen  the  production  of  home-grown  Grapes,  the  marlict 
grower  will  soon  he  in  very  much  the  same  position  as  the  Englisii 
farmer  is  at  the  present  time.  If,  however,  dessert  Grapes  can  be 
ripened  out-of-doors  in  England,  tlieir  culture  should  co.st  little,  if 
anything,  more  than  it  does  in  the  north  of  Fr.ance,  near  Paris,  from 
whence  all  theGrapes  that  supply  that  city  from  August  till  November 
or  longer  come  ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  wh.at  the  prospects 
of  success  are  in  this  direction.  For  my  own  part  I  have  a  settled  con- 
viction, founded  upon  observation  and  experience,  that  outdoor 
Grape  culture  can  be  accomplished  successfully  ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  noted  skill  of  English  horticulturists  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  if  they  chose  only  to  apply  it  in  tlie  right  way. 

Climate  and  Varieties. 

About  Fontainebleau  and  Thomery,  where  the  Chassehas  de  Font.aine- 
bleau(irapesaregrown,  everything  denotes  a  thriving  industry  .and  con- 
siderable wealth.  The  first  question  an  Englishman  acquainted  with 
the  culture  of  Grapes  and  the  capabilities  of  his  own  climate,  asks  is, 
"  Wliy  cannot  the  same  be  accomplished  in  the  south  of  Enghand  ?" 
Tlie  only  doubt  ever  entertained  or  expressed  on  this  head,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  rehates  to  the  climate,  wliich  is  said  to  be  too  cold  ;    a 


doubt  which  however  is  not  entertained  by  those  who  have  made  the 
attempt  on  a  small  scale,  or  any  who  have  had  opportunities  of  esti- 
mating the  matter  aright.  Crops  would  probably  be  a  little  later, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  if  anyone  having  sufficient 
capital  was  to  employ  a  skilled  A^ine  grower  from  the  north  of  France 
in  some  favomr.able  locality  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  or  any  southern  county 
where  the  subsoil  is  dry,  he  would  jirove  conclusively  that  the  ex- 
pect.ations  of  those  who  advocated  the  outdoor  culture  of  Grapes 
m  England  are  well  founded.  It  has  not  now  to  be  proved,  indeed, 
that  the  Grape  will  ripen  on  the  open  wall  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  that  too  w-ith  the  utmost  regularity — early  varieties  at  least,  like 
the  Royal  Muscadine  (the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  of  the  French), 
and  a  really  excellent  grape  it  is  when  ripened  in  the  open  air.  There 
are,  too.  other  varieties  quite  as  early  .as  the  Royal  Muscadine,  but 
none  of'these  possess  so  many  good  qualities  as  an  early  Grape.  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  sure  bearer,  and  a  good  setter,  three  very  import- 
ant qualities,  and  it  is  also  a  good  keeper  after  it  is  ripe.  It  is  saying 
a  good  deal  for  this  Viariety  that  it  has  held  its  own  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  is  still  one  of  our  favourite  early  white  Grapes.  These 
good  points  the  Vine  growers  in  the  north  of  France  h.ave  understood, 
and  hence  they  have  stuck  with  commendable  persistence  to  the 
Royal  Muscadine  alone — at  least  the  proportion  ot  other  sorts  grown 
is  very  small.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  Grape  to  be  depended  on  in 
this  country,  wherever  tlie  culture  of  dessert  Gr.apes  is  attempted. 
Aged  Vines  of  it  and  plenty  of  young  ones  are  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land out-of-doors,  as  far  north  as  tlie  Miillands  at  least,  and  bearinir 
with  a  degTee  of  regularity  that  would  surijrise  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  good  Gr.apes  cannot  be  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  experiment  of  grow  ing  Gr.apes  for  wine-making  purposes  at 
Cardiff',  during  a  succession  of  exceptionally  late  seasons,  and  in  one 
of  the  cloudiest  p.arts  of  Engl.and,  has  proved  tli.at  the  Grape  will 
ripen  without  even  the  protection  of  a  wall,  though  it  is  not  pro- 
posed here  to  attempt  anything  more  than  wall  culture.  In  the 
south  of  England  w^e  have  frequently  seen  very  good  samples  of 
Muscadine  grown  on  cott.age  fronts  .and  in  gardens.  On  the  Lon- 
don, Ch.atham,  and  Dover  line  last  year  one  small  cott.age  covered 
on  its  sunny  side  with  this  Vine  was  particularly  noticeable.  The 
Vines  had  been  trained  in  the  most  methodical  fashion,  evidently 
by  a  skilled  hand,  and  bore  a  fine  crop  of  bunches  just  about 
beginning  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  August.  Such 
examples  show  what  can  be  done  by  culture,  and  examples  of  Vines 
growing  and  bearing  almost  uncarcd  for  are  common  enough  in  the 
southern  counties.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  fine  old  Royal  Mus- 
cadine Vine  in  front  of  a  large  farm  house  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  that  has  not  failed  to  bear  and  ripen 
large  quantities  of  fruit  every  year  for  a  long  period,  and  it  is  at  this 
time  m.aturing  a  heavy  crop.  I  saw  .and  tasted  the  fruit  from  this 
Vine  last  autumn,  and  thought  it  excellent.  It  was  quite  as  good 
as  samples  which  I  have  seen  from  Fontainebleau.  At  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  too,  and  at  Woodstock,  Jlr.  Derkin  and  Mr.  Fenn 
respectively  have,  as  is  well  known,  grown  fine  Grapes  out-of-doors. 
Indeed  it  has  been  proved  without  doubt  that  the  Grape  can  be 
ripened  successfully  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  England  ;  and 
its  culture  for  market  needs  only  to  be  tried  on  a  large  scale  in 
order  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  capabilities  of  our  climate  in 
that  respect. 

Culture. 

As  to  the  practical  culture  of  the  Vine  out-of-doors,  that  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  more  than  once  treated  of  in  the  p<age3  of  Thk 
Garden.  My  object  at  present  is  to  direct  fresh  attention  to  the 
suliject  of  outdoor  Gr.ape  culture  .against  walls,  and  its  practicability 
as  a  commercial  undertaking.  I  would  only  point  out  tliat  in  makiii"- 
such  an  .attempt,  much  would  depend  upon  situation  .and  soil ;  Ijut  in 
the  fertile  vales  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  elsewhere,  no  doubt 
these  could  be  found  in  suitable  conjunction  in  scores  of  places.  As  to 
original  outlay  tliat  would  not  be  serious.  The  heaviest  item  would 
be  the  Vine  walls,  which  need  not  be  high  nor  yet  expensive,  .and 
a  great  extent  of  tliem  may  occupy  a  comparatively  small  piece  of 
ground.  In  France  the  walls  are  not  often  more  than  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
high,  and  ai'c  inexpensively  constructed.  Such  low  walls  are  .approved 
of  by  some  for  the  reason  that  tliey  ai-e  more  benefited  by  the  radiated 
heat  from  the  earth  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  higher.  A 
higher  wall  would  certainly  afford  more  training  space,  but  the 
advantage  in  this  respect  is  not  very  apparent,  .as  the  higher  the  w.alls 
the  f.arther  they  would  need  to  be  apart,  in  order  to  .admit  the  sun- 
shine to  the  Vines  and  borders  behind,  for  in  such  Vineyards  the 
walls  run  in  parallel  lines.  Copings  are  required  to  throw  off  frosts  and 
rain,  but  for  low  walls  expensive  gl.ass  copings  would  be  superfluous. 
In  France  the  frosts  are  more  severe  than  with  us,  but  common  skates 
and  tiles  projecting  about  1  ft.  or  less  from  the  wall  are  found  suffi- 
cient with  the  aid  of  coverings  in  spring  and  unremitting  attention. 
In  this  country  root  treatment  would  be  the  most  import.ant  aft'air. 
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as  the  timely  ripening  of  the  crops  and  tlie  wood  woidd  greatly 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  its  depth.  Not  that 
expensive  or  elaborately-prepared  borders  would  bo  at  all  necessary, 
for  t!ie  natural  soil,  enriched  by  manure  in  the  usual  way,  would  be 
<iuite  good  enough  ;  and  ricli  and  deep  borders,  that  lind  favour  in 
cultivating  the  Orape  under  glass,  woidd  be  out  of  the  question. 
Tlie  oliject  of  the  gi-ower  would  be  not  to  produce  wonderful 
bunches,  but  good  and  regular  crops  of  fruit  that  would  find  a  ready 
market  and  appreciative  customers.  For  an  outside  Vine  border  we 
believe,  sjjeaking  from  a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habit  of 
the  Vine,  that  from  lo  in.  to  IS  in.  would  be  am]>le  depth,  and  for 
manures  we  sliould  l)e  disposed  to  use  boues  and  inorganic  manures 
principally.  The  borders  would  have  to  be  also  thoroughly  drained 
and  laid  with  a  decided  slant  to  the  sun  ;  and  if  the  whole  X'ineyard 
could  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  hills  or  woo<ls  at  a 
distance  it  M'ould  be  a  great  advantage. 

Cost. 

"With  regard  to  the  general  culture  of  the  Vine  out-of-doors  .and  the 
•^ost  of  labour,  tlie  first  would  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  simple 
and  easily  learned,  and  the  second  would  be  less  serious  and  less 
arduous  than  the  culture  of  not  a  few  othei-  garden  and  farm  crops, 
ilucli  of  the  work  jiertaining  to  Vine  culture  can  be  done  as  well  if 
not  better  Ijy  women  than  men.  What  duties  the  latter  are  rerpured 
for  are  training  and  pruning  chiefly — duties  which  are  mostly  over 
by  midsummer,  as  all  pinching  and  thinning  could  be  performed  by 
■women.  It  is  well  known  that  in  private  garden.s  Vines  require 
the  least  attention  on  the  average  throughout  the  year  of  any  crop 
in  the  garden.  In  some  of  the  best  Vineyards  under  glass  in  this 
■countr'y  hardly  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  strength  that  would  be 
required  to  maintain  a  general  nursery  or  garden  of  the  same  extent 
in  good  order  is  employed.  A  push  has  certainly  to  be  made  at 
the  thinning  season,  which  occupies  a  week  or  two,  but  after  that  the 
work  principally  consists  in  watering  and  attending  to  borders  and 
pinching  the  laterals  on  the  Vine  shoots.  In  outdoor  culture  it  must 
not  be  disguised,  however,  that  much  would  depend  upon  the  pro- 
per and  diligent  use  of  all  means  likely  to  promote  success,  and 
attention  to  those  little  points  of  culture  in  which  the  C'ontiuent.al 
gardeners  excel  us  so  much.  S.  W. 


DESSERT  ORANGE  CULTURE. 

Few  of  the  fruits  given  to  man  contribute  so  largely  to  satisfy  the 
daily  needs  of  humanity  as  the  Orange  ;  entire  provinces  of  the  fair- 
est portions  of  the  globe  are  devoted  specially  to  the  production  of 
this  inestimable  fruit,  and  worthily.  The  extraordinary  property  of 
keeping  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  all  its  excellent  qualities  is 
possessed  by  this  fruit  alone.  The  origin  of  the  Orange  appears  to 
be  lost  in  antiquity,  and,  as  no  specimen  of  a  Avilding  in  its  original 
habitat  has  been  discovered,  it  seems  as  if  the  fru^t,  like  Miner\'a, 
bad  sprung  into  being  perfect  at  all  points.  It  is  alike  to  be  discovered 
in  the  mytliology  of  Europe,  ami  in  the  remote  and  fabulous  antiiiuity 
of  China,  a  very  fine  and  fruitful  specimen  being  figured  in  the 
"  Willow  pattern  "  plate. 

In  the  time  of  John  Evelyn  dessert  Oranges  were  evidently  grown 
as  a  luxury,  as  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he  plucked  as  good  fruit 
from  his  own  trees  as  he  could  wish.  The  "Orangerie"  at  Versailles 
achieved  a  lurid  reputation  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  trouble  and 
confusion  preceding  the  great  Revolution  ;  but  the  Orange  trees  of 
that  time  grown  as  ornaments  in  royal  and  princely  gardens  were  the 
bitter  variety  known  as  Seville  Oranges.  An  Orangery,  generally 
dark  and  dismal,  was  at  one  time  as  much  an  imperative  appendage 
to  a  well-kept  garden  as  the  forcing  house  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  it  happened  that  few  gardens  possessed  the  dessert 
varieties,  as  they  require  no  better  climate  or  treatment  than  the 
Jiitter  Oranges,  and  are  equally  liberal  in  producing  both  flowers 
tind  fruit. 

It  is  well  known  that  Orange  trees  cultivated  in  the  usual  way  in 
France  or  England  never  give  fruit  at  all  eatable,  solely  from  the  lack 
■of  heat  at  their  ripening  period,  late  in  autumn  and  winter.  In 
Orenada  (West  Indies)  they  commence  to  ripen  towards  the  end  of 
October,  in  a  temperature  varying  from  70'  to  80'  or  thereabouts  ; 
their  flavour  there,  freshly  gathered  from  the  trees,  is  so  delicious 
that  they  are  far  superior  to  those  we  receive  from  St.  Michael's  and 
other  places,  all  of  which  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  In  our 
tropical  orchard  house  Oranges  ripen  iu  October,  November,  and  De- 
cen.ber.  How  agreeable  to  be  able  to  gather  a  portion  of  the  t'hrist- 
mas  dessert  from  one's  own  trees  ! 

As  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  it  is  an 
old  friend  :  and  perhaps  no  tree  in  tlie  known  world  has  sull'ercd,  and 
<loes  suffer,  such  vicissitudes,  yet  living  and  seeming  to  tlirive  under 
them.  It  glories  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  lives  and  grows  after 
Ijcing  poked  into  those  cellar-like  vaults  used  for  its  winter  quarters 


on  the  Continent  ;  it  gives  (lowers  in  al<undance  under  such  treat- 
ment, and  would  even  give  its  fruit— albeit  uneatable— if  permitted. 
Nearly  the  same  kind  of  cultivation  has  been  followed  for  very  many 
years  in  England  ;  it  has  rarely  had  heat  sufficient  to  keep  the  tree 
in  full  \ngour  ;  and  its  roots,  in  pots  or  tubs,  must  have  suffered 
severely  from  having  been  placed  out-of-doors  in  summer  on  our  cool 
damp  soil,  and  iu  winter  on  a  stone  floor  still  more  cold. 

Varieties  of  Orange. 
In  cultivating  the  Orange  for  its  fruit,  the  first  consideration  is  to 
piocure  some  of  the  mcjst  desirable  varieties,  such  as  the  delicioua 
thin  and  smooth-rinded  Oranges  which  we  receive  from  St.  Michael's, 
the  Maltese  Blood  Orange,  and  the  Tangierine.  Tiie  Tangierine  8 
of  all  Oranges  the  most  desirable,  as  it  is  a  most  abundant  Ijcarer, 
and  produces  fruit  of  as  fine  a  flavour  iu  the  orchard  house  as  at 
Lisbon.  It  re(piire3,  however,  dift'erent  treatment  from  that  of  the 
usual  orchard-house  trees  :  for,  although  comparatively  liardy,  it 
must  have  tlie  shelter  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  the 
year,  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  summer's  rains  and  the  winter's 
frost. 

There  are  two  methods  of  cultivating  this  most  charming  fruit, 
the  Tangierine  Orange.  The  first  and  the  most  eligible  is  by  forcing, 
so  as  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  by  October  ;  if  properly  treated  they  will 
then  be  in  the  highest  perfection,  their  skins  bursting  with  their 
ilclicious  juice.  To  carry  out  tl>is  mode  of  culture  the  trees  should 
be  removed  to  the  Pinery  or  Vinery,  where  early  Grapes  are  being 
forced,  early  in  the  mouth  of  .lanuary  ;  the  pots  plunged  in  gentle 
heat  in  the  higli  temperature  of  such  houses.  They  will  blossom 
towards  the  end  of  February,  and  should  be  treateil  as  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  when  in  bloom — i.e.,  the  pots  and  the  lower 
branches  may  Ije  syringed,  but  the  blossoms  kept  dry.  They  will 
set  large  crops  of  fruit,  which,  if  too  much  crowdeil,  should  be 
thinned.  If  possible,  the  )iots  should  be  kept  plunged,  or  stand  on 
a  heated  surface  all  the  summer  in  the  temperature  of  the  Pinery  or 
forcing  Vinery  ;  they  will  then  ripen  their  fruit  early  in  autumn, 
when  Oranges  are  rare.  The  other  method  is  to  keep  the  trees  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  all  through  the  winter,  and  remove 
them  to  the  orchard-liouse  in  May  ;  they  will  blossom  in  May,  and 
set  their  fruit,  which  will  increase  in  size  slowly  all  the  summer,  but 
not  ripen  till  the  following  year,  in  June  or  July.  The  trees  should 
be  removed  from  the  orchard-house  to  the  gi-eenhouse  at  the  end  of 
September.  This  is  not  so  satisfactory  a  metho<l  of  growing  this 
very  pretty  and  nice  fruit  as  the  former,  but  the  trees  in  bloom  and 
in  fruit  in  May  are  most  interesting  objects  in  the  orchard-house. 

The  houses  best  adapted  for  their  cultivation  are  the  large  span- 
roofed,  2-t  ft.  wide,  6  ft.  high  at  each  side,  and  15  ft.  high  in  the 
centre.  A  house  of  this  size  will  require  eight  4-in.  hot-water  pipes, 
four  on  each  side,  as  artificial  heat  is  requii-ed  all  the  year  to  ripen 
Oranges  in  one  season  perfectl}'.  A  smaller  span-roofed  house,  54  ft. 
higli  at  each  side,  and  12  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  heated  by  four  4-iu. 
hot- water  jjipes,  two  on  each  side,  is  almost  as  eligible  for  Orange 
culture  as  one  even  of  the  larger  size.  A  house  of  these  dimensions, 
with  a  central  path,  and  a  border  on  each  side  planted  with  Oi-ange 
trees,  would  form  a  pleasant  and  productive  Orange  garden  ;  but  to 
form  an  Orange  gi-ove,  so  as  to  have  trees  of  fine  growth,  and  to  give 
abundant  crops,  the  larger  house  must  l>e  resorted  to. 

A  Tangierine  Orange  house  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  fruit 
garden  ;  the  trees  planted  in  a  14-ft.  span-roofed  house,  the  borders 
heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  air  with  hot-water  pipes  above 
the  surface,  would  be  lioth  fruitful  and  beautiful  at  all  seasons. 
Their  habit  is  dwarf  and  yet  graceful,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
leaves.  They  seldom,  even  in  the  Orange  gardens  of  Portugal, 
attain  a  greater  height  than  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  This  delicious  little 
Orange  is  only  eaten  in  perfection  wlien  fresh  from  the  tree.  Iu 
Lisbon  it  is  sent  to  the  dessert  in  clusters  with  leaves  attached  to 
them  ;  unless  these  are  quite  fresh  and  green  when  the  fniit  is 
served,  it  is  not  reckoned  in  full  flavour.  If  gi-owu  in  the  tropical 
orchard-house,  the  trees  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  it, 
and  have  abiindanoe  of  air  in  milil  weatlier  in  winter ;  they  wHU 
then  bloom  later,  and  set  their  fruit  with  greater  certainty. 

The  best  form  of  tree  for  an  Orange  garden  under  glass  is  the 
round-headed,  a  form  which  it  seems  to  take  naturallj  ;  for  if  it  is 
enileavoured  to  be  cultivated  as  a  pyramid,  its  lower  brandies 
soon  liecome  weakly  and  unhealthy.  If  trees  with  stems  "2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  in  height  arc  planted,  the  lower  branches  may  be  gradually 
removed  till  a  clear  stem  of  5  ft.  in  height  is  formed,  and  this  height 
will  be  found  sufficient.  They  may  lie  planted  from  5  ft.  to  G  ft.  or 
7  ft.  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  liouse,  and  the  room  which 
can  be  afl'ordcd  for  each  tree.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
small  houses  the  heads  of  the  trees  may  be  kept  iu  a  compact  state 
by  summer  pinching,  and  in  large  houses  be  allow  ed  a  greater  freedom 
of  growth,  so  that  the  owner  of  an  Orange  garden  iu  England  may 
sit  under  the  shade  of  his  own  Orange  trees. 
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The  St.  Michael's  Orange  is  well  known  for  its  thin  rind  and  excel- 
lent flavour.  A  very  superior  sort,  whicli  I  received  direct  from  St. 
Michael's,  seems  to  be  a  most  prolitic  variety,  for  trees  only  1  ft.  in 
height  are  full  of  blossoms  and  fruit.  The  treatment  recommended 
for  the  culture  of  the  Tangieriue  Orange  may  be  followed  in  culti- 
vating this  sort.  Tangierine  and  St.  Michael's  Orange  trees,  planted 
in  the  borders  of  a  large  span-roofed  liouse,  furnished  with  enough 
of  a  heating  apparatus  to  keep  out  frost,  and  the  borders  heated  as 
before  mentioned,  will  gi-ow  well  and  bear  well ;  so  that  it  is  quite 
probable  our  markets  wdl  be  supplied  in  the  autunui  with  Tangierine 
Oranges  freshly  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  full  of  the  delicious 
aroma  for  which  they  are  renowned. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Oranges  cultivated  in  the  Azores 
besides  that  thin-rinded  excellent  sort  known  par  crcelleiice  as  the 
St.  Michael's.  The  follo«ing  kinds  I  have  recently  received,  and 
give  their  descriptions  :  Tlie  Egg  Orange,  oval,  very  handsome  and 
delicious ;  the  Plata  or  Silver  Orange,  very  delicious ;  the  Long 
Orange,  a  remarkable  sort,  very  tine  and  rich  ;  some  specimens  of 
this,  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  received  a  special  cer- 
tificate. The  White  Orange,  with  striped  fruit  and  white  flesh,  is  a 
very  pretty  sort.  Sustain,  Dulcissima,  Exquisite,  are  varieties 
evidently  from  seed  of  the  ordinary  St.  Michael's,  ditfering  slightly 
in  foliage  and  form  of  fruit.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Maltese, 
the  Blood  and  the  Oval,  which  is  bloodless  ;  the  latter  is  a  well- 
flavoured  and  large  fruit,  but  is  not  better  than  the  St.  Michael's. 
The  former  should  be  grown  in  every  Orange  house  ;  it  is  very  com- 
pact in  growth,  produces  an  abundant  cropof  flowers,  and  is  delicious  in 
flavour,  although  slightly  repulsive  in  appearance  when  cut.  When 
first  introduced  in  the  Orange  house,  some  years  since,  these  Oranges 
did  not  bear  fruit  so  freely  as  the  varieties  from  tlie  Azores  ;  but 
possibly  the  plants  have  become  accustomed  to  tlie  climate,  and  they 
are  now  quite  as  fertile  as  the  other  varieties,  ily  trees  thrive 
vigorously  and  ripen  their  fruit  in  a  house  whicli  is  heated  gently, 
and  kept  moist  by  sjiinging  twice  a  day.  There  are  also  some 
sweet  Oranges  cultivated  in  France,  of  which  trees  could  be  readily 
introduced  ;  but  the  first-named  varieties  seem  to  me  most  worthy 
of  the  careful  cultivation  to  be  given  them  in  the  tropical  orchard- 
house. 

Soil  for  Oranges. 

The  soil  for  potting  should  consist  of  the  following  :  three  parts 
sandy  loam,  from  the  surface  of  some  pasture  or  healthy  common, 
chopped  up  with  its  turf,  and  used  with  its  lumps  of  turf  about  the 
size  of  large  Walnuts,  and  its  fine  mould  the  result  of  chopping,  all 
mixed  together,  and  one  part  rotten  manure  at  least  a  year  old.  To 
a  bushel  of  this  compost  add  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  silver  sand  or 
any  coarse  siliceous  sand  (calcareous  sand  and  road  sand  are  inju- 
rious) ;  and  the  mixture  will  do  for  all  the  fruit  trees  of  the  tropical 
orchard-liouse  as  well  as  for  Oranges.  Ferniganous  soils  evidently 
suit  the  Orange  better  than  those  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  slionld 
be  selected.  The  soil  of  some  parts  of  Sussex  is  well  adapted,  and 
if  the  climate  would  permit  this  county  would  be  our  large  Or.ange 
gi'ove.  In  some  of  the  Orange  plantations  of  Italy  the  soil  is  annu- 
ally manuretl  with  old  rags,  which  are  found  to  contaiu  a  good 
deal  of  oil ;  I  think,  therefore,  that  cotton  oil-cake,  sold  by  manure 
merchants,  will  prove  an  excellent  addition  to  the  potting  material ; 
add  also  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal.  In  potting  the  Orange  it  is  better  to 
commence  with  a  pot  too  small  rather  than  too  large,  for,  unlike  the 
Peach  or  the  Plum,  it  does  not  feed  rapidly  and  at  once  fill  the  pots 
with  roots.  Tlius  a  tree  two  or  tliree  years  ohl  may  be  potted  in  a 
9-in.  pot,  suH'ered  to  remain  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  a 
13-in.  pot,  in  which  it  may  remain  (unless  the  house  be  very  large 
and  a  large  tree  be  wished  for)  six,  seven,  or  ten  years.  A  portion 
of  the  surface-soil  should  be  annually  removed  in  December,  but  not 
deeijer  than  from  1  in.  to  2  in.,  and  the  pots'fiUed  up  with  tlie  above 
compost ;  and  aljout  tlie  beginning  of  ilarch  a  surface-dressing  com- 
posed of  horse  droppings  from  the  roads  two-thirds,  and  one-third 
of  kiln-dust  tUrown  into  a  bed  1  ft.  deep,  and  saturated  with  strong 
liquid  manure  from  the  cesspool,  should  be  given.  The  French  culti- 
vators strew  fresh  sheep's  manure  on  the  surface  ;  they  also  place 
their  trees  in  a  pure  peat  earth.  Two  other  surface-dressings  of  the 
compost  should  be  given— one  in  .June,  the  other  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  trees  will,  of  course,  be  placed  on  the  hotbed,  or 
plunged  slightly  2  in.  or  .3  in.  into  the  mould.  I  am  not,  however, 
an  advocate  for  plunging  to  any  extent,  unless  very  rapid  growth  be 
required,  for  I  find  that  trees  in  pots,  standing  on  a  bed  of  heated 
mould  and  rooting  into  it,  make  a  healthier  although  a  slower 
growth. 

Treatment  after  the  Fruit  is  Gathered. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  which  ought  to  be   by  the  end  of 
February,*  when  foreign  Oranges  commence  to  be  good,   the  trees 

-,,■  l^V^  departed  from  this  rule  by  allowing  fruits  of  the  Maltese  and  .St 
Michael  8  to  remam  on  the  trees  tiU  jFune  tiiis  present  year  (18051 ;  they  were 
then  perfectly  dehcioua.  .<        \       / .        j 


should  be  lifted,  and  any  roots  that  have  made  their  way  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  should  be  cut  off  and  surface-dressing  given. 
Orange  trees  cultivated  in  the  tropical  orchard-house  should   have  a. 
part  of  the  house  to  themselves,  divided  by  a  light  glass  partition,  ^ 
as  they  require  and  will  bear  more  ventilation  than  other  tropical " 
fruit-bearing  trees.     Thus  both  borders  of  a  small  spaji-roofed  house 
should  be  appropriated  to  them,  the  other  part  of  the  house  being 
occupied  with  mixed  trees  and  shrubs.     Air  can  then  be  given  to 
them  by  opening  the  sashes  on  one  or  both  sides  without  interfering 
with  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  less  ventilation. 

Orange  trees,  when  grown  constantly  under  glass,  ai'e  liable  to  a 
black  fungus  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  this  can  only  be 
removed  with  a  spongeand  warm  water.  They  should  be  syringed  with 
soft  tepid  water  twice  a  day  (at  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.)  during  the 
summer,  and  once  a  day  in  the  morning,  in  sunny  weather,  in  early 
spring  and  autumn  ;  while  the  fruit  is  ripening  in  the  winter,  syring- 
ing should  be  discontinued.  It  is  the  custom  to  cultivate  Orange 
trees  in  square  boxes  made  of  Oak.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  re- 
commend pots  perforated  at  bottom,  as  usual  witli  other  pots.  Slate 
pots  are  very  neat  and  even  ornamental  ;  with  three  perforations 
they  would  doubtless  answer  very  well.  If  wooden  boxes  be  used, 
they  should  have  bars  at  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  roots  to  make  their 
way  into  the  hotbed  and  for  drainage. 

How  to  Form  an  Orange  Grove. 

There  appears  to  be  something  bordering  on  romance  when  one' 
talks  of  an  Orange  gi-ove  in  England,  and  thinks  of  those  unfruitful 
trees  in  tubs  so  common  and  so  ugly  ;  yet  it  is  quite  feasible.  One 
day,  ere  long.  Orange  groves  under  glass,  giving  fruit,  and  flowers, 
and  a  perfume  more  agreeable  than  the  dusty  surface  of  the 
ground  under  a  plantation  of  Orange  trees  in  the  countries  where- 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  will  be  common  enough  in  England 
when  the  method  of  making  one  is  pointed  out.  There  are  two- 
modes  of  forming  a  plantation  of  Orange  trees  under  glass  ;  one  is 
simply  to  keep  the  temperature  in  winter  from  sinking  below  30° ; 
this  may  be  done  by  having,  in  a  large  span-roofed  house  24  ft.  wide,, 
five  4-in.  hot-water  pipes  all  round  the  house.  In  a  house  of  this- 
size,  and  thus  heated,  a  central  path  4  ft.  ^vide  or  more  should  be 
formed,  and  the  border  on  each  side  planted  with  Tangnerine,  St, 
Michael's,  and  any  other  kind  of  Orange  that  is  not  too  robust  and 
vigorous  in  its  habit.  Citrons,  Lemons,  and  Shaddocks  should  not  be 
mixed  with  Oranges  in  planting,  but  have  a  portion  of  the  house 
devoted  to  them,  or  they  will  soon  shade  the  more  humble-growing 
kinds.  Tangierine,  St.  Michael's,  or  other  kinds  of  Oranges  of 
moderate  growth,  may  be  planted  about  5  ft.  apart,  and  the  borders 
in  which  they  are  planted,  if  not  loamy  or  clayey,  but  light  and 
sandy  (for  the  Orange  likes  a  stiff  soil  when  growing  aa  naturd), 
should  have  a  dressing  of  stiff  yellowish  loam  and  rotten  manure — 
two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  6  in.  thick  ;  this 
should  be  forked  over  and  mixed  with  tlie  soil  to  18  in.  in  depth, 
and  you  will  then  have  a  border  in  which  Orange  trees  will  grow- 
freely  and  bear  abundantly. 

A  large  span-roofed  house,  100  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  "would' 
form  a  gi-ove  large  enough  for  a  most  enjoyable  promenade.  There 
is  another  mode  of  forming  an  Orange  grove  under  glass,  more  ex- 
pensive and  luxurious,  by  adopting  "  geothermal  culture,"  and  heat- 
ing the  borders  as  well  as  the  air  of  the  house.  A  house  24  ft.  wide 
under  this  system  would  require  four  4-iii.  hot-water  pipes  under 
each  border  (« ith  rubble  4  in.  deep  over  them),  placed  about  2  ft. 
under  the  surface,  with  a  path  in  the  centre  of  the  house 
5  ft.  wide  ;  each  border  may  be  from  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  wide  ; 
the  pipes  about  2  ft.  apart.  Besides  these,  there  must  be  four  4-in. 
hot- water  pipes  to  heat  the  air  of  the  house  in  the  ripening  season. 
In  a  house  thus  heated  those  delicious  (when  first  gathered)  Maltese 
Blood  Oranges  may  be  grown,  and  the  Pernambuco  and  other  tropical 
varieties  of  the  genus  Citrus.  Tangierine  and  St.  Michael's  Orange 
trees  planted  in  these  warm  borders  would  ripen  their  fruit  very 
early,  and  it  would  be  sugary  and  rich. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  an  Orange  grove  may  be  formed  in  a  small 
span-roofed  house  14  ft.  wide,  with  a  path  in  the  centre  ;  and  since 
writing  the  above  directions  for  heating  the  borders,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  borders  be  raised  18  in.  above  the  surface 
of  the  floor,  either  in  the  small  or  large  houses,  the  heated  air  of  the 
house  will  penetrate  the  soil  so  as  to  keep  the  trees  in  health  and 
ripen  their  fruit. 

There  seems,  indeed,  no  end  to  what  can  be  done  by  Englishmen 
with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  and  glass.  What  a  beautiful  Vineyfircl 
under  glass  could  be  formed  by  such  heated  borders  as  I  have  de- 
scribed above  !  and  how  charming  "to  make  a  promenade,"  as  our 
neighbours  say,  in  such  a  place  !  No  one  but  an  enthusiast  in 
gardening  can  imagine  the  pure  quiet  pleasure  of  taking  a  merning 
walk  in  the  Orange-house,  full  of  aromatic  flowers  and  fruit,  during 
the  dreary  months  of  December  and  until  the  end  of  Iftvrch,  and 
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]ilucking  from  the  trees  Oranges  fully  ripe.  I  have  had  much  expe- 
rience in  the  culture,  ami  I  may  aild  in  the  eating,  of  fruit,  and  I 
can  say  with  a  tinn  conviction  that  I  never  enjoyed  any  kinds  of 
fruit  so  much  as  I  have  Oranges  of  my  own  plucking  in  winter.  The 
beauty  and  interest  attached  to  an  Orange-liouse,  when  the  trees  are 
kept  in  fine  health,  I  can  testify  to  in  all  sincerity.  My  house  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure.  A  large  house — a  real  Orange  grove — 
would  l)e  a  realisation  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hespfridcs.  The  trees 
ever  green,  almost  ever  blooming,  seem  to  be  an  ever-giving  source 
of  delight  to  a  mind  alive  to  tlie  beauties  of  Nature  ! 

Insects. 

The  insects  which  infest  Orange  trees  are  two  varieties  of  scale, 
and  also  the  green  aphis  ;  the  former  are  easily  destroyed  by  methy- 
lated spirits  of  wine,  applied  with  a  painter's  brush,  and  the  latter 
by  Quassia  water — 4  oz.  of  Quassia  chips  boiled  ten  minutes  in  a 
gallon  of  water.  This  is  also  an  excellent  preventive  to  scale,  if  the 
Orange  trees  be  syringed  with  it  once  a  week  ;  it  sliould  be  allowed 
to  settle  and  be  perfectly  clear.  If  the  leaves  become  black  or  dirty 
they  should  be  sponged  with  warm  water.  Painting  the  stems  with 
paraffin  is  certain  destruction  to  scale,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  is  applied  only  to  the  hard  wood  ;  the  oil  will  injure  young  and 
tender  shoots. 

Pruning. 

With  regard  to  pruning  fruit-bearing  Orange  trees  very  little  is 
required.  The  shoots  that  are  vigorous,  and  diverge  from  the  round 
heads  of  the  trees,  should  be  shortened  in  summer  by  pinching  them 
to  half  tlieir  lengtli  ;  and  in  winter,  if  the  heads  of  the  trees  are  too 
much  crowded  with  small  shoots,  they  should  be  thinned  with  a 
sharp  knife. — PvIVERs'  "  Orchard-house." 


THE  FRUIT  CROPS  IN  KENT. 

Mid-Kent. — Itisfeared  that  the  fruit  croj)  at  Maidstone  this  year 
will  be  most  unsatisfactory.  Cherries  will  be  thinner  than  they  liave 
been  for  some  years  ;  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions  they  are  a  complete 
failure.  Pears  and  Plums  are  an  irregular  crop  ;  the  Plum  trees 
generally  are  full  of  insects.  Apples  are  also  very  uneven,  though 
some  kinds  at  present  in  places  have  a  fair  s1k)w.  However,  if  tlie 
weather  does  not  alter,  and  the  nights  become  warmer,  they  will  not 
hang.  Gooseberries  upon  the  whole  are  plentiful,  though  short  at 
places.  Black  Currants  in  some  parts  are  very  uneven,  and  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  crop  they  are  mostly  covered  with  honeydew, 
and  probably  much  of  tlie  fruit  will  droji.  Red  Currants  promise 
well.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  blossomed  well,  and  with  warm 
dry  weather  will  be  likely  to  grow  a  fair  crop  and  pay  well.  Filberts 
and  Cobs  are  plentiful  at  present,  but  it  is  too  early  to  predict  any- 
thing about  the  crop.  In  the  parishes  on  the  south  side  of  Maidstone 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  under  the  average.  Cherries  quite  a 
failure.  Damsons  bid  fairly  well.  Tliere  are  a  few  Morocco,  Dia- 
mond, and  Bush  Plums,  but  very  few  of  other  sorts.  Apples  will  be 
very  few.  Pears — best  nearly  a  failure,  common  ones  a  fair  crop. 
Nuts  also  bid  fairly  well,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  give  a  decided  report. 
West  of  Maidstone  the  fruit  crop  prospects  are  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. Though  tliere  was  a  great  show  of  blossom  on  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  but  comparatively  little  of  it  "  set"  for  fruit,  and  lately 
many  of  tlie  just  developed  fruits  have  fallen  off.  Cherries  will  be 
scarce,  notably  the  early  sorts.  Here  and  there,  however,  there  are 
some  Bigarreau  trees  that  look  like  bearing  a  fair  crop.  Apples  will 
be  short.  Caterpillars  are  busy  among  the  leaves,  and  the  small 
Apples  are  fast  falling  off.  Damson  trees,  usually  prolific,  will  give 
a  poor  return.  The  leaves  of  these  are  niucli  blighted.  Gooseberries 
are  an  indifferent  crop  ;  Warringtons  will  be  very  scarce  ;  Lan- 
cashire Lads  have  borne  the  trials  of  the  spring  much  better.  Rasp- 
berries bid  fair  to  be  abundant.  Of  Currants,  tliougli  there  was  a 
promise  of  a  very  large  yield,  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  the  black 
sorts  have  fallen  oil'  and  are  falling  now,  while  tlie  leaves  of  the 
bushes  are  in  some  cases  shrivelled  and  blighted.  The  Red  and 
White  kinds  look  far  more  healthy,  ami  will,  it  is  thought,  yield  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fruit.  Cob  and  Filbert  trees  bloomed  well,  and 
the  blossom  set,  but  caterpillars  have  done  considerable  harm,  so  that 
this  crop  will  not  be  so  large  as  the  gi'owers  had  expected.  Like  the 
Hop  plants,  Beech,  Lime,  and  other  trees,  many  of  the  fruit  trees  are 
infested  with  various  species  of  aphides.  In  tlie  parishes  of  Boughton 
Monchelsea  and  Langley  not  only  is  tliere  an  absence  of  fruit,  but  the 
foliage  generally  has  an  unhealthy  appearance,  ami  there  is  a  quantity 
of  vermin.  Cherries  are  very  sliort.  Ajqiles  below  an  average,  and 
some  kinds  have  almost  entirely  failed.  Plums,  witli  the  exception 
of  a  few  kinds,  are  short.  Gooseberries  good  in  tlie  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  bad  in  some  parts.  Nuts  apparently  good.  In  the 
Chatham  district  the  fruit  crop  is  exceedingly  partial,  nut  generally 
it  is  below  a  full  average  one.     Apples  promise  a  fair  crop,  and  the 


same  may  be  said  of  Pears.  Gooseberries  are  below  the  average,  and 
a  full  crop  is  not  expected.  Cherries  are  only  about  half  an  average 
crop.  Plums  show  a  fair  yield.  In  the  district  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Rochester  the  frnit  crop  may  be  described  as 
very  patchy,  with  no  prospects  of  anything  like  a  large  yield.  At 
Southfleet  and  its  district  the  fruit  plantations  show  a  Targe  yield  of 
Strawberries,  although  they  are  very  liackward.  Raspberries  also  are 
a  fair  crop.  Cherries  are  below  an  average.  Plums  and  I'ears  arc  a 
good  crop,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Apples,  (iardeners  in  the 
Tunbridge  district  do  not  give  a  very  good  account  of  their  grounds, 
neither  Cherries,  <  looseberries,  nor  Currants  being  plentiful.  Apples 
have  a  tolerably  goo<l  show,  but  high  winds  have  cut  the  trees  about 
very  much,  especially  those  in  exposed  situations.  In  several  gardens 
the  Cherry,  Peach,  and  I'lum  trees  are  swarming  with  vermin. 

"West  and  "Weald  of  Kent.— Taking  the  northern  part  of 
this  district — viz.,  from  Halstcad  towards  London  and  IJartford,  we 
get  the  following  accounts  : — Strawberries  are  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Raspbenies  look  well  and  bid  fair  for  a  good  crop.  Black  Currants 
are  only  a  moderate  crop,  but  Red  Currants  are  good.  Gooseberries 
are  rather  an  indifferent  crop,  the  frosts  having  considerably  affected 
them.  This  also  applies  to  Cherries.  In  some  places  the  growth  of 
Apples,  Damsons,  and  Plums  will  only  be  moderate,  a  fair  yield 
being  the  exception.  The  crop  of  Filberts  and  CoVis  too  will  be  only 
moderate.  The  fruit  crop  in  Cranlirook  district  will  be  in  theaggi'e- 
gate  by  no  means  a  luxuriant  one  so  far  as  regards  quantity.  Cher- 
ries and  Pears  bloomed  fully,  and  some  sorts  set  well  for  fruit,  but 
recently  the  trees  generally  have  thrown  out  long  shoots,  and  the 
fruit  has  fallen  in  large  quantities.  Apples,  perhaps,  will  lie  a  toler- 
able yieUl  if  all  now  goes  on  well,  but  the  crop  will  be  a  patchy  one. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Damsons  and  Plums  ;  at  jilaces  there 
are  signs  of  a  somewhat  jirolitic  yield,  while  at  other  jilaces  it  is 
difficult  to  find  more  than  a  very  few.  The  crop,  however,  will  not 
be  altogether  unsatisfactory  if  the  young  fruit  now  on  the  trees  sliould 
all  gi'ow  and  ripen.  Strawberries  are  a  great  crop  but  injured  by 
wet.  Raspberries  promise  a  bountiful  supply.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries «ill  be  but  a  moderate  yield. 

East  Kent. — Cheiries  excepted,  fruit-growing  is  not  so  giganti- 
cally speculative  in  Fast  Kent  as  in  the  western  division  of  the 
county  ;  but  perliaps  a  failure  is  more  widely  felt,  as  most  small  oc- 
cupiers and  cottagers  cultivate  on  a  limited  scale.  Through  a  fine 
tract  of  land,  extending  from  Greenstreet  to  Rainham,  are  to  be  found 
more  Cherry  orchards  than,  probably,  in  any  other  part  of  England; 
and  tliere  are  several  growers  of  this  description  of  fruit  whose  aver- 
age income  from  that  source  alone  amounts  to  from  £1000  to  £1200 
per  annum.  A  uniformly  heavy  crop  is  not  desirable,  as  it  creates  a 
"glut  "  in  the  market,  and  only  low  prices  are  at  such  times  realised. 
These  are  not  remunerative,  owing  to  the  cost  of  gathering  the  fruit 
and  carriage  to  the  markets  of  the  metrojiolis.  Indeed,  it  was  but  a 
few  years  ago  that  many  gi'owers  were  brought  into  debt  by  their 
salesmen  on  account  of  some  of  their  consignments  of  Cherries  net 
realising  sufficient  to  meet  the  cliarges  of  carriage  and  commission. 
A  few  weeks  since  the  appearance  of  the  trees  betokened  another 
such  minor  calamity  this  season  ;  but  a  marvellous  change  has  "come 
o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream,"  and  tlie  crop  of  Cherries  in  East  Kent 
will  be  very  short  this  year.  Plums  have  fared  somewhat  lietter. 
Apples  promised  a  good  yield.  Pears  are  almost  a  total  failure.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ashford  Ajijile  trees  promise  well,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  even  more  fully  to  Plums  ;  but  Pears  are  scanty, 
and  Cherries  very  deficient.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  an  aver- 
age crop.  In  the  vicinity  of  .Smarden  and  Bethersden  the  orchards 
look  very  badly  ;  tlie  Apple  and  Pear  trees  have  an  unkindly  appear- 
ance ;  there  will  be  but  little  fruit,  and  that  very  inferior.  Cherries 
are  nearly  a  failure.  In  Faversham  and  district  the  crop  varies  a 
good  deal.  Cherries  are  decidedly  short.  Here  and  there  may  be 
found  a  fortunate  orchard,  but  ganerally  the  crop  is  light,  (ioose- 
berries  are  plentiful.  Red  Currants  liea\y,  and  Black  Currants  a  fair 
crop.  There  was  never  a  better  show  of  Strawberry  bloom,  and 
Raspberries  are  also  good,  while  wall  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  very  scarce. 
The  reports  from  Sittingbourne,  which  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
fruit-growing  district,  are  very  unfavourable,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
ingathering  \^•ill  not  only  be  a  late  one  but  also  a  very  small  one.  In 
many  orchards,  and  among  tlieni  some  of  the  most  celebrated  ChciTy 
plantations  in  the  district,  there  are  numbci'S  of  trees  in  which  a 
ladder  v\ill  not  be  placed.  In  one  or  two  exceptional  cR.'ses,  however, 
the  trees  are  well  loadeil  with  fruit.  The  crop  of  .-^iiples  and  Peais 
will  also  be  very  short,  and  the  way  in  which  Plums  are  running  off 
now  makes  it  extremely  improliable  that  there  will  be  half  an  average 
crop.  The  only  bright  side  to  tlie  picture  is  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  (luite  an  aver.age  crop  of  under  fruit — Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

Isle  of  Thanet. — The  hopes  laised  by  the  abundance  of  blossom 
on  our  trees  will  not  be  realised,  as  the  cold  nights  and  ungcnial 
days  wliicli  have  so  long  prevailed  have  not  been  favourable  to  the 
maturing  of  the  fruit.     There  is  a  fair  crop  of  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
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rants,  and  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  plentifiil.  There  is  a 
spare  crop  of  Apples,  and  but  very  few  of  the  choice  sorts  of  Pears  ; 
the  hardy  sorts  hang  well.  Aprioot«  and  Peaches  seem  to  be  going 
out  of  cultivation  as  out-door  wall  fruit,  Thaiiet  soil  or  atmosphere 
not  suiting  them,  and  Plums  of  choice  kinds  are  replacing  them. 
Cherries,  Plums,  and  other  stone  fruits  will  be  scarce  in  the  island. — 
South- Emli^r It  Gazette. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


THE  ZEBRA-STRIPED  COLAX. 

(COL.A.X   JUGOSUS.) 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ten  years 
a^o  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  distinct  and  beautiful  Orchid 
as  a  "buttonhole"  flower.  It  was  at  a  time  when  Orchids  were  in 
a  manner  new  to  me,  and  yet  I  knew  enough  of  them  to  note  the 
appearance  of  what  was  theii  a  comparative  stranger  among  tliem.  I 
was  so  interested  in  a  flower  of  such  waxy  purity  as  that  under 
notice,  relieved  by  rich  purple  velvet-like  bars  on  its  petals,  that  I 
timidly  approached  its  owner  and  ventured  to  ask  its  name.   "  Colax 


with  charcoal  nodules  in  lieu  of  crocks.  When  I  state  that  the 
])lant  is  even  now  "comparatively  rare"  I  mean  to  say  that 
altliough  it  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  collections  of  cultivated 
Orchids,  yet  the  flowers  are  so  distinctly  lovely  that  half-a- 
dozen  specimens  should  be  found  where  only  one  is  now 
grown.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  January  to  May,  and 
I  should  be  really  afraid  to  say  how  long  they  will  keep  fresh  and 
beautiful  if  placed  in  a  "  specimen  glass"  after  being  cut,  and  they 
retain  their  beauty  several  weeks  if  left  on  the  plant  in  the  usual 
way.  In  common  with  one  or  two  species  of  Phalajnopsids  and  otlier 
Orchids,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  Colax  are  persistent,  changing  to  a 
green  colour  after  fertilisation  has  been  effected.  Our  sketch 
was  made  from  a  fine  variety  which  recently  flowered  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collection  at  Chelsea.  F.  W.  B. 


FILMY    FERNS.* 

The  principal  genera  which  the  group  known  as  Filmy  Ferns  com- 
prises are  Hymenophyllum,  Trichomanes,  and  Leptopteris,  orTodea. 
The  two  former  are  very  much  alike  both  in  habit  of  growth  and 
delicacy  of  textnre.  Leptopteris  is  quite  distinct,  belonging  to 
another  tribe,  the  Osraundaceie.     Filmy  Ferns  have  a  very  wide  geo- 


jugosas,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "but  what  do  you  know  about 
Orchids?"  "  Very  little,"  I  replied,  "but  I  am  fond  of  seeing 
them."  "All  right,  my  lad,"  was  his  encouraging  answer,  as  he 
handed  me  his  card  ;  "then  come  to  Wandsworth  and  see  my  collec- 
tion there."  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  speaker  was  the  late 
Mr.  .Sigismund  Piucker,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  amateur  Orchidists. 
Colax  jugosus  is  even  now  comparatively  rare,  althougli  from  its 
unique  character  it  deserves  a  place  in  all  good  gardens  where  inter- 
mediate or  comparatively  cool  Oreliids  are  grown.  It  attains  1  ft. 
or  more  in  height,  its  green-nerved  leaves  being  borne  in  pairs  on 
smooth  oblong  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  base  of  wliich  sheathing 
leaves  and  the  two  to  three  flowered  spike  are  also  produced.  Lindley 
describes  the  flowers  as  "  wliite,  speckled  with  crimson,"  but  the 
plants  of  it  which  I  have  seen  in  flower  have  invariably  been  of  waxy 
whiteness,  the  petals  and  trowel-shaped  lij)  barred  or  spotted  with 
rich  purplish-blue,  and  although  its  nearest  allies  are  said  to  be  the 
Maxillarias,  it  lias  many  of  the  general  characteristics  of  a  Zygojje- 
taluni.  It  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  in  baskets,  but  perhaps 
pot  culture  has  most  points  in  its  favour.  The  drainage  must  be 
good,  for  it  cannot  endure  stagnation  at  the  root.  Chopped  Sphag- 
num, peat  and  charcoal  in  nodules  form  a  good  compost  for  it,  but 
the  strongest  plant  I  ever  saw  was  grown  in  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
loam  filire,  i.f.  meadow  or  turfy  loam,  from  which  much  of  the 
eartliy  particles  had  been  sifted— the  pot  itself   having  been  drained 


graphical  distribution,  being  found  in  favourable  positions  nearly  all 
over  the  globe.  As  an  example  of  the  wide  range  which  these 
plants  occupy,  let  us  take  tlie  so-called  Killarney  Fern.  The  habi- 
tats given  for  it  are  in  Europe,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Spain  ;  in  Africa, 
Canaries,  Madeira,  Island  of  St.  Tliomas,  Fernando  Po,  Angola,  and 
Johannah  Island  ;  in  Asia,  Japan,  Northern  Hindostaii,  and  Poly- 
nesian Islands  ;  and  in  America  from  Alabama,  Mexico,  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  southward  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  majority  of 
them,  however,  come  from  South  America  and  New  Zealand. 

Tliere  are  about  150  species  of  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes, 
nearly  equally  divided  into  two  halves ;  but  I  doubt  if  more  than 
a  third  of  this  number  are  in  cultivation  at  present.  There  are  five 
species  of  Leptopteris  or  Todea  known,  all  of  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, their  distribution  being  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Three  species  only  are  found 
in  Britain,  viz.,  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  H.  unilaterale  or 
Wilsoni,  and  Trichomanes  radicans  ;  they  are,  however,  very  rare, 
being  found  in  a  few  special  localities.  Filmy  Ferns  differ  from  all 
others  by  the  extremely  delicate,  and,  in  general,  thin  pellucid  tex- 
ture of  their  fronds.  When  in  healthy  condition  they  are  the  most 
elegant  of  Ferns.     They  love  shade  and  moisture,   many  being  epi- 

*  Read  at  tlie  July  met  tins  of  the  Scdttish  Horticultural  Associ.".tion  by  Mr. 
Robeit  Lindsay,  Royal  Butanic  Garden  ,  Edinburgh. 
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phytal  aud  clothing  trees,  like  M033,  or  growing  in  shady  ravines  and 
eaves. 

With  regard  to  their  cultivation,  with  which  we  are  principally 
concerned,  they  liave  somehow  got  the  discredit  of  being  very  diffi- 
■cult  to  manage,  a  character  which  they  tlo  not  liy  any  means  deserve. 
They  are  as  easily  grown  as  any  other  class  of  Ferns,  provided  some 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  plants.  The 
first  and  main  point  to  be  attended  to  in  their  cultivation,  aud  with- 
out which  it  isuseless  to  attempt  to  gi'ow  them,  is  to  select  a  place  where 
the  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  almost  at  saturation  point.  This 
may  be  attained,  in  a  measure,  by  means  of  a  Wardian  case,  or  even 
a  bell-gla.ss,  a  close-fitting  frame  inside  a  grecidiouse,  or,  better  still, 
if  the  means  were  at  command,  a  small  house  for  themselves.  My 
idea  of  the  kind  of  house  required  for  these  Ferns  is  a  lean-to  house, 
•well  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
Jong  by  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  wide,  with  a  southern  aspect,  unheated,  and 
■with  just  sufficient  head-room  to  stand  in,  the  different  kinds  of 
Filmy  Ferns  being  planted  out  on  sloping  banks  amongst  rockwork. 
Having  got  the  right  situation  the  rest  is  easily  accomi)lished.  The 
next  iniportant  thing  to  attend  to  is  shading  ;  they  all  require  to  be 
heavily  sliadeii  from  bright  sunshine.  S'eglect  of  this  for  any 
length  of  time  wouH,  of  course,  be  fatal  to  these  Ferns.  Still  I 
ivould  prefer  some  kind  of  shading  that  might  be  removed  in  very 
dull  weather,  and  not  a  permanent  shade,  as  they  do  not  require  to 
be  grown  in  darkness,  as  is  often  imagined.  The  soil,  whether  they 
are  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  should  be  of  a  free,  porous  nature. 
It  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  sandy  peat,  with  lumps  of  sand- 
stone and  charcoal  mixed  freely  through  it,  unless  for  Todeas,  which 
■w'M  be  greatly  benefited  by  adding  some  good  rich  loam.  Thoi'ough 
drainage  is  most  essential,  as  nothing  hurts  them  more  than  over- 
doses of  water.  Although  they  require  to  be  always  moist,  still  it  is 
aiot  by  drenching  tliem  with  water  that  this  sliould  be  effected.  If 
tliey  are  in  proper  (juarters  a  slight  sprinkling  daily  will  be  the  most 
that  they  will  need.  They  sliould  be  potted  moderately  firm,  as 
firm  nearly  as  the  rougli  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit  of,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  delicate  rliizomes.  While  they  grow  very  well  in 
pots,  the  most  natural  way  is  to  plant  them  out  where  they  will  have 
room  to  run  and  form  large  masses,  which  the  stronger-growing 
kinds,  like  Trichomanes  radicans,  Hymenoplij'llum  demissum,  &c., 
ii\'ould  soon  do.  Several  of  the  smaller-growing  species,  such  as 
Trichomanes  trichoideum,  T.  angustatum,  Hymenophyllum  tun- 
iliridgense,  &c.,  do  very  well  on  blocks  of  wood,  but  this  isonly  a  matter 
of  convenience  or  taste.  As  mentioned  before,  the  gi'cat  thing  is  to 
get  the  proper  situation  for  them. 

Almost  the  only  one  of  t)ie  Filmy  Ferns  which  has  received  that 
attention  which  from  its  gi'eat  beauty  it  deserves,  is  the  Todea  su- 
perba,  which  is  frequently  seen  in  good  condition  and  always  much 
admired,  and  yet  many  of  tlie  species  and  varieties  of  Trichomanes 
.and  Hymenophyllum  are  equally  fine  and  quite  as  easily  gi'own. 
The  great  objection  to  their  cultivation  is  one  which  cannot  be 
altogethen'  avoided — that  is,  they  must  be  grown  in  shady  nooks  and 
-corners  wliere  they  cannot  be  well  seen,  but  this  would  be  entirely 
obviated  by  liaving  a  house  for  themselves. 

With  regard  to  their  propagation,  Hymenophyllum  and  Tricho- 
manes may  be  increased  l>y  division.  During  spring  they  may  be 
«plit  up  into  little  pieces  and  potted,  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
losing  a  single  bit,  if  carefully  done.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  only 
Filmy  Ferns  that  have  been  raised  from  spores  are  the  Todeas,  and 
it  is  well  that  they  do  so,  as  this  section  only  forms  single  erowms, 
oi'  very  rarely  more  than  one,  so  that  they  could  not  be  increased 
otherwise.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  raise  the  different  species  of 
Todeas  by  sowing  the  spores  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  by  laying 
whole  fronds  down  in  flats  prepared  for  them,  but  have  as  yet  failed 
to  raise  a  single  plant ;  but  if  left  alone  they  will  sow  themselves,  and 
come  up  in  thousands,  covering  the  surfaces  of  the  pots  and  walls 
with  their  peculiar  glistening  prothallia.  Todeas  are  the  only  Filmy 
Ferns  I  have  noticed  come  up  in  this  way,  although  we  frequently  find 
different  species  of  Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllum  with  appa- 
rently fertile  spores.  But  why  do  they  not  germinate  ?  It  has  often 
struck  me  with  regard  to  other  plants  that  where  we  have  plants 
which  I'eprodnce  tliemselves  naturally  by  suckers,  runners,  or  in 
any  other  way,  the  fertility  of  their  seed  becomes  diminished  in 
proportion.  Wlietlicr  this  is  the  right  explanation  as  to  why  Tricho- 
manes and  Hymenophyllum,  which  run,  forming  many  crowns,  and 
in  a  measure  propagate  themselves,  do  not  germinate  from  spores, 
while  Todea,  which  has  not  that  power,  germinates  so  freely,  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  not  unlikely. 

A  good  many  of  the  species  of  Filmy  Ferns  may  be  gi'own  very 
successfully  in  rooms,  either  under  bell-glasses  or  in  Wai-dian  cases. 
They  are  very  well  adaiited  for  that  purpose  ;  the  close  confinement, 
which  weakens  and  kills  so  many  of  tlie  ordinary  Ferns,  seems  to 
suit  them  admirably.  I  have  seen  them  keep  in  good  condition  for 
years  in  a  room,  where  the  only  attention  given  was  merely  that  of 


sprinkling  the  fronds  with  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  With 
regard  to  their  hardiness,  it  is  surprising  the  amount  of  cold  they 
are  able  to  bear.  Although  coming  from  warm  climate-s,  still  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in  heavily  shaded  woods,  or  on 
clefts  of  rocks  at  considerable  elevations — «'hich  tend  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  localities — where  they  are  found  to  a  very  great 
extent.  From  the  nature  of  the  fronds  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
they  could  exist  in  a  very  hot  climate.  There  may  be  a  few  which 
require  some  heat,  but  the  majority  will  live  and  thrive  better  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire-heat.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  we  had  occasion, 
for  want  of  room,  to  remove  a  number  of  Filmy  Ferns.  They  were 
put  into  a  small  frame  outside  at  the  north  side  of  a  hedge,  and  all 
the  protection  they  had  otherwise  was  a  single  mat  left  on  them, 
more  to  protect  them  from  sun  than  from  frost,  'i'hey  stood  there 
all  last  winter,  although  frozen  completely  through  for  at  least  two 
months,  and  were  very  little  the  worse  for  it.  The  kinds  put  out 
into  the  frame  were  Trichomanes  radicans,  reniforme,  pyxidiferum, 
and  an^istatum ;  Hymenophyllum  demissum,  crispum,  Wilsoni, 
and  tunbridgense  ;  Todea  superba,  hymenopliylloides,  and  Fraseri. 
Only  two  out  of  this  number  were  much  injured,  viz.,  Trichomanes 
pyxidiferum  and  T.  angustatum.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  tempe- 
rature ought  always  to  be  maintained  ratlier  above  than  below  freez- 
ing point,  covering  with  mats  or  such  material  being  preferred  to 
fire-heat.  Air  must  be  admitted  but  sparingly,  indeed  they  will 
seldom  require  it  at  all  unless  during  very  dull  weather.  These  are 
the  priHcipal  points  which  naust  be  attended  to,  but  there  are  many 
little  things,  such  as  constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  others 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  may  attempt  their 
cultivation,  and  which  should  by  no  means  be  neglected,  as,  however 
trifling  they  may  appear,  it  is  frequently  by  constant  attention  to 
little  things  that  tlie  successful  cultivation  of  many  of  our  plants  to 
a  gi-eat  extent  depends. 


INDOOR  PLANTS  AT  GUNNERSBURY  HOUSE. 

The  unique  specimens  of  these  that  have  been  shown  from  Gunners- 
bury  at  the  various  exhibitions  during  the  season  afford  ample  proof 
that  a  skilful  and  unusual  system  of  culture  nmst  be  pursued  in  order 
to  bring  about  such  results.  The  houses  consist  of  a  lean-to  range 
with  the  central  portion  raised  for  growing  large  jjlants.  In  the 
first  comjiartment  are  gi-and  specimens  of  Crotons  comprising  C. 
Hookeri  of  a  size  rarely  met  with  and  highly  coloured  ;  also  C.  varie- 
gatum,  pictum  forming  huge  masses  several  feet  through.  The  largest 
plant  which  we  have  yet  seen  of  Alocasia  Lowi  was  growing  here  ; 
it  had  leaves  measuring  27  in.  by  14  in.  Handsome  plants  of  Cycas 
circinalis,  A^erschaft'eltia  splendida,  &c.,  were  also  gi'owing  here  in 
vigorous  health.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  no  trace  of  any  insect 
pest  was  visible,  though  the  house  was  filled  to  orerflowing  with 
plants  of  all  kiiuls  in  addition  to  a  large  plant  of  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda  trained  on  the  roof.  Another  point  observable  is  that  bottom- 
heat  is  applied  to  the  roots,  but  the  pots  are  merely  placed  on  stages, 
which  raise  the  plants  as  neir  tlie  ligiit  as  possible,  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  plants  of  this  class.  In  an  adjoining  house 
was  the  finest  batch  of  Gloxinias  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
The  strain  was  superb,  and  the  plants  of  unusual  size,  and  a  note- 
worthy fact  is  tliat  they  had  been  gi'own  only  in  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, and  when  thus  treated  their  value  as  decorative  plants  is 
much  enhanced.  Overhead  were  healthy  Vines,  affording  thus 
proof  that  decorative  plants  and  Grapes  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
house. 

In  the  next  house  was  a  fine  panful  of  Davallia  buUata  trained  on 
a  flat  trellis,  measuring  fully  5  ft.  across,  and  every  frond  as  green  as 
possible.  Here  were  also  fine  examjiles  of  Gymnogramma  Wettenhal- 
liana,  Calomelanos,  and  peruviana,  Gleichenia  flabellata  and  dichotoma 
(which  is  reputed  to  be  difficult  to  manage),  and  Adiantum  Farley- 
ense  4  ft.  across  ;  also  the  delicate  A.  gi-acillimum,  whicli  is  extremely 
elegant  when  seen  in  such  a  large  mass.  The  larger  plants,  such  as 
Areca  lutescens,  Cycas  revoluta,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and  others, 
are  grown  in  tlie  central  division,  which  allows  of  their  full  develop- 
ment. 

Another  house  in  another  part  of  the  garden  revealed  other  ex- 
amples of  high-class  culture,  such  as  Davallia  Mooreana,  llaranta 
rosea  picta,  several  kinds  of  Coleus  nearly  3  ft.  high  ami  as  much 
through,  and  a  host  of  other  plants  in  a  smaller  state.  A  single 
plant  of  Harrison's  Musk  measuring  3  ft.  across  shows  what  may  lie 
doue  even  with  plants  of  tliat  kind.  W.  G. 


Sarracenia  flava  as  a  Windo'w  Plant. — This  would  he 
an  excellent  plant  to  grow  in  a  sumiy  window  planted  in  a  pan  of 
loam,  peat,  aud  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  covered  with  a  tall  bell  glass. 
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I  bought  some  imijorted  rhizomes  in  April ;  they  were  planted  out 
in  the  corner  of  a  cold  frame  without  any  other  protection  and  have 
made  pitchers  1  ft.  liigh,  and  tliis  under  full  exposure  to  sun,  ram 
and  wind.  Plants  that  had  previously  been  cultivated  m  a  heated 
cTcenhouse  would  not  liave  borne  this  rude  system  of  culture  ;  hence 
I  recommend  imported  rhizomes  which  gi-ow  up  freely,  and  the 
pitchers  are  then  all  equally  fresh  and  briglit  in  colour.— B. 


POLYSTICHUM    AEISTATUil    VARIEGATUM. 

\mosgst  the  more  recent  additions  to  our  temperate  house  Ferns 
few  can  equal  in  decorative  merit  tlie  one  of  which  the  accompanying 
is  an  illustration.  It  is  a  distinctly  variegated  form  of  Lastrea  aris- 
tata,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  Polystichum  aristatum  (the  latter 
being  the  oldest  name,  and  the  one  under  which  it  is  found  in  most 
collections).  In  general  appearance  tliis  species  resembles  an  Adian- 
tum  of  the  tetraphyllum  class  ;  its  fronds,  which  are  somewhat 
triangular  in  outline,  ai-e  from  12  in.  to  IS  in.  long,  and  droop  as 
regards  the  upper  half.     They  have  from  two  to  four  alternate  pairs 


rulyatichuin  aiiatatum  variegatum. 

of  pinnae,  and  a  terminal  one  which  is  nnieh  the  largest.  The  seg- 
ments, which  resemble  small  Holly  leaves  with  awned  teeth,  are 
inserted  with  great  regulai'ity,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards 
the  points  of  the  pinna;.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  plant, 
however,  is  the  streak  of  yellow  which  runs  down  the  centre  of  each 
pinna,  occupying  the  inner  half  of  each  segment,  and  forming  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  dark  glossy  green  of  the  outer  portion.  It  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  therefore  mcU  suited  for  conseiwatory  deco- 
ration, or  for  planting  out  in  a  cool  Fernery  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  few 
Ferns  that  are  adapted  by  their  coriaceous  texture  to  withstand  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  dwelling  rooms. 

Polystichums  of  this  class  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  light  loam  and  two  of  sandy  peat,  and  they  also  require  to  be 
rather  firmer  potted  than  most  Ferns.  Those  with  creeping  rhizomes 
being  surface-rooting  do  best  in  shallow  pans,  similar  to  the  one  here 
shown.  They  may  be  propagated  freely  from  spores,  the  young 
plants  from  which  make  their  appearance  in  from  three  to  six  months 
after  the  spores  are  sown  ;  they  may  also  be  increased  by  division  of 
the  rhizomes.  This  section  of  tlic  genus  contains  many  plants 
remarkable  for  their  bold  and  graceful  habit,  and  also  for  the  firm 
texture  of  their  foliage.     The  following  are  the  most  desirable,  viz. — • 

P.  amabile. — A  noble  plant  more  erect  in  habit  than  P.  aristatum, 
with  fewer  and  larger  segments  ;  it  attains  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4 ft., 
and  is  a  fine  subject  either  for  pot  culture  or  for  isolation  in  some 
prominent  position  in  the  temperate  Fernery.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
India,  Japan,  and  Formosa, 


P.  conlifolium.— This  is  said  to  be  an  arborescent  form  of  P. 
aristatum,  liut  it  is  aljundantly  distinct.  Its  fronds  are  triangular  in 
outline,  and  copiously  cut  into  minute  segments  ;  their  texture  is 
very  coriaceous,  and  they  retain  their  freshness  several  days  afiter' 
being  cut.  It  is  a  native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  is  rare  in  gaj'Jleiia.. 

P.  capense. — A  well-known'_Fem  whicli,  tliough  frequently  met 
with  under  tlie  name  of  P.  coriaceum,  is  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the 
genus,  and  one  which  seems  to  thrive  best  on  an  elevated  mound  of 
turfy  peat  and  loam,  in  which  its  rhizomes  can  creep  freely  near  the 
surface.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  the  Cape,  and  Australia  ; 
and  thougli  it  flourishes  in  a  stove  temperature,  it  is  equally  at  liome 
in  the  conservatory  or  cool  Fernery,  wliere  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  during  the  winter  months  below  35'. 

P.  flexum. — This  species  has  a  wide  creeping  rhizome  similar  to 
that  of  P.  capense,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied  ;  but  the  fronds  are 
cut  up  into  much  finer  segments,  resembling  those  of  some  of  the 
Davalhas.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  makes  an  attractive  cool-house 
plant.     It  is  a  native  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

P.  laserpitiifolium. — This  is  also  known  as  Lastrea  Standishi 
in  gardens,  and  in  character  is  quite  different  from  all  the  preceding  ; 
as  regards  cutting  of  the  segments  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
genus,  the  fronds  are  also  of  a  briglit  light  green,  and  spread  liori- 
zoiitally.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  C.  M: 

TEEATMENT   OF    ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

Tiie.se  plants  are  becoming  popular  with  everybody,  and  it  is  generally 
recommended  to  keep  them  moist  all  the  year  round,  and  some  even 
say  they  should  be  kept  in  a  continually  saturated  condition  when 
growing.  That  Odontoglossums  have  hitherto  been  grown  fairly  well 
by  such  treatment  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others  in  their  culture,  not 
to  mention  my  own,  suggests  the  inquiry  wliether  such  treatment  is 
riglit.  First  of  all,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  know  under  what 
conditions  the  plants  tlmve  naturally.  Do  they  grow  in  a  spongy- 
mass  of  sphagnum  or  peat,  or  on  rocks,  or  on  the  ground,  or  on  trees, 
or  how  ?  Is  the  atmosphere  of  the  climate  where  the  most  of  the 
species  come  from  as  dark  and  dull  during  summer  as  a  glass  house 
in  England  covered  with  a  slieet,  and  is  the  summer  temperature 
never  above  60'  or  Go' — figures  which  I  see  recommended  only  last 
week  in  a  contemjiorary  ?  If  that  be  so,  then  I  venture  to  think 
that  tlie  climate  of  the  North  of  Scotland  must  be  too  hot  for  them 
in  ordinarily  favourable  summers,  and  that  th«  South  of  England 
must  be  simply  unendurable.  In  the  article  referred  to  it  is  stated 
that  at  one  fine  place,  where  Odontoglossums  are  well  gi-own,  the 
above  temperature  is  never  exceeded,  if  it  can  be  kept  down  by  the 
aid  of  shade  and  water.  This  being  so,  why  not  place  the  plants 
out  of  doors  altogether,  from  spring  till  autumn  at  least  ?  Putting 
aside  the  present  season,  the  outdoor  temperature  is  seldom  under 
CO'  during  summer,  and  often  much  above  it,  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  the  open  air  must  be  the  best  place  for  them.  I  have  sought  in- 
formation on  the  above  points  from  books  and  otlier  sources,  but  cannot 
get  it.  On  no  subject  are  collectors  more  reticent  than  on  that  of 
the  conditions  under  whicli  the  plants  which  they  send  home  exist, 
and  the  consequence  is  great  mortality  amongst  them.  I  hear  tliat 
some  tracts  have  been  almost  completely  denuded  of  certain  popular 
species  of  Orchids,  which  are  likely  by-and-by  to  become  extinct  in 
consequence. 

As  to  treatment,  it  has  always  seemed,  too,  inexplicable  to  me  why 
Odontoglossums  sliould  be  an  exception  to  all  other  species  of  Orchids 
that  produce  pseudo-bulbs,  and  which  are  generally  subjected  to  a 
distinct  period  of  rest,  during  which  water  is  either  partially  or 
altogether  withheld.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Odontoglossum  one  would 
think  that  it  might  be  subjected  to  such  treatment  more  safely  than 
other  species,  because,  while  it  has  its  plump  bulbs  to  draw  upon  for 
nourishment,  it  is,  moreover,  treated  at  the  resting  period  to  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  temperature,  in  wliich  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  That  tlie  bulbs  do  afford  nourishment  to  the  plant  under 
such  circumstances  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  imported 
plants  stand  a  very  trying  drying  process  before  being  shipped,  and 
afterwards  grow.  The  bulbs  shrivel  much,  liut  they  fill  up  again 
when  potted  and  placed  in  a  gi-owing  temperature.  It  is  true  that 
when  subjected  to  moist  treatment  all  the  year  round  the  plants  con- 
tinue to  gi-ow  constantly,  some  varieties,  like  0.  cirrhosum,  making 
two  sets  of  bulbs  in  the  season,  and  flowering  as  often,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  tliis  is  the  habit  of  the  plant  under  natural  conditions. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  disposed  to  think  we  do  not  understand 
the  treatment  of  this  higlily  popular  class  of  plants  fully  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  suit  one,  at  least,  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  viz., 
0.  vexillarium.  It  is  well  known,  and  nowhere  better  than  in  the 
trade,  that  this  variety  is  very  liable  to  "go  off"  in  autumn  ajicl 
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when  tlij  plant  is  diviilcd  :  numbers  of  fine  plants  have  been  lost  in 
this  way,  and  nmler  the  alilest  cultivators.  A  specimen  in  a  noted 
collection,  and  whicli  produceil  not  long  since  nearly  100  fine  flowers, 
and  was  said  to  be  about  the  finest  plant  of  its  kind  in  England,  has 
died  in  this  way  ;  and  we  have  from  time  to  time  heard  of  not  a 
few  other  fine  ]ilants  that  have  perished  in  a  like  manner — gone  oil' 
at  the  neck.  The  first  plant  which  we  bouglit  some  years  ago  died 
in  this  way  soon  after  we  received  it.  Since  then  we  have  been 
more  fortunate.  It  is  worth  while  investigating  the  subject,  and  no 
doubt  the  record  of  experience  of  growers  would  be  valuable.  It 
is  also  doubtful  if  such  a  low  temperature  as  4o'  throughout  the 
winter,  and  ."i.")'  or  60'  maximum  during  the  summer,  is  desirable  or 
necessary.  Here  the  best  sorts  grow  well  and  strongly,  and  flower 
profusely,  in  a  house  which  is  kept  from  5'  to  10'  less  than  the  hot 
stove,  and  shade  is  not  given  except  during  bright  sunshine.  The 
exposure  browns  the  foliage  a  little,  just  as  it  does  that  of  a  Pine- 
apple ;  but  it  is  nothing  the  worse,  but  rather  the  better.  0.  vexil- 
larium  grows  freely  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  same  house.  I  would 
recommend  that  during  the  season  of  growth  the  plants  be  kept  just 
moist  enough  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  green  and  gi-owing,  with  which 
the  pots  should  always  be  surfaced,  and  that  in  winter  sufficient 
water  only  to  keep  the  same  alive  and  fresh  should  be  given,  though 
probably  less  would  do.  C. 


Lilies  in  Pots. — We  saw  a  thriving  batch  of  Lilies  a  few  day^ 
ago  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden  at  Hammersmith  growing  in  pots  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  a  border  skirting  a  wall  with  an  eastern  aspect.  The 
kinds  that  were  in  best  condition  were  L.  "Washingtonianuin  and  its 
prettily  tinted  form  (L.  purpureum),  L.  jiarvum,  L.  Humboldti,  L. 
pardalinum,  L.  Robiusoni,  L.  d.almatieum,  and  several  of  the  varieties 
of  L.  elegans,  of  which  a  very  deep-coloured  form — atro-sanguineum 
— was  especially  noteworthy.  When  Lilies  are  grown  in  this  manner 
they  are  well  adapted  for  greenhouse  decoration,  and  this  mode  of 
management  is  better  than  growing  them  entirely  under  glass. 

Town  Window  Gardening.— In  a  window— 212,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road— a  plant  of  tlie  hybrid  Begonia  Weltoniensis  is  very 
fresh  and  bushy,  the  end  of  each  g:-owth  being  laden  with  pink 
buds.  Elsewhere  I  have  noted  it  doing  well  as  a  window  plant,  than 
■which  I  feel  sure  no  news  will  be  more  acceptable  to  its  raiser.  Col. 
Trevor  Clarke.  At  ,S06  in  the  same  road,  the  small-leaved  Ivy 
forms  a  fine  window  blind,  spreading  elegantly  in  all  directions. 
It  is  planted  in  large  pots,  and  iutermixe^l  with  it  is  a  plant  of 
Virginian  Creeper.  The  Ivy  is  very  fresh  and  attractive  ;  the 
Virginian  Creeper  not  so  much  so.  Ivy  is  beautiful  enough  alone. 
There  is  much  gocd  town  and  window  gardening  in  the  locality,  but 
these  two  examples  are  suggestive  and  should  be  seen. — B. 

Mealy  Bugs  on  the  Roots  of  Auriculas.— In  repotting 
a  dozen  Auriculas  that  have  been  blooming  since  last  winter  in  a  light, 
airy,  cool  greenhouse,  I  have  just  found  several  with  mealy  bugs  on 
their  roots.  In  some  they  had  attacked  the  base  of  the  stem,  alid  in 
others  they  were  all  through  the  ball  on  the  fine  rootlets.  The  plants 
were  in  5  in.  pots,  ani  the  mealy  bugs  had  evidently  gained  an  en- 
trance through  holes  made  by  earthworms.  They  were  large  lusty 
looking  fellows  that  did  not  appear  as  though  they  had  suffered  from 
their  underground  habitation.  The  plants  attacked  were  in  a  new 
house  in  which  very  few  mealy  bug.s  have  ever  been  seen.  Has  any 
one  known  mealy  bugs  to  attack  the  roots  of  plants,  and  how  am  I 
to  proceed  in  such  a  case  ?  I  shook  the  earth  out,  killed  the  bugs, 
and  wn<i!ied  the  roots  in  soap  suds  and  repotted. — Daniel  Witter' 
186,  /.   .inier  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


THE  BREAKING  OF  TULIPS  AND  PEAS. 

The  remarks  of  "  R.  D,"  (p.  .57)  on  Breeder  Tulips  in  last  week's 
Gardex  are  very  interesting,  and  I  am  induced  to  ask  whether  the 
seedling  florist's  Tulip,  when  fertilised  solely  by  its  own  pollen,  will 
require  the  usual  period  to  break,  or  whether  the  seedlings  are  'fixed 
from  the  period  of  their  first  fli)wering.  The  circumstances  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  attending  the  Pea  and  the  Sweet  Pea, 
which  usually  take  four  years  before  becoming  fixed ;  when  the  varie- 
ties or  species  are  intercrossed,  the  intermediate  state  in  the  Pea  not 
being  confined  to  the  colour  of  the  flower,  but  the  colour  and  shape 
of  theseedandthepod,  as  well  asthe  heightandhabitof  the  plant,  vary 
and  the  fixing  period  in  the  latter  case  does  not  apply  to  the  original 
^edlings,  m  which,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  no  variation 
The  Pea  and  Sweet  Pea,  however,  are  both  annuals,  or  at  least 
biennials,  and  in  these  plants  the  v.ariat-on  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
first  and  following  generations  the  produce  of  a  single  intercross  from 
those  of  the  generations  succeeding  them  without  further  inter- 
crossing constitutes  the  want  of  fixity.  In  tlio  Tulip  it  is  the  flower 
of  the  original  seedling  which  varies.     From  an   intercross  between 


PcaSnpreme,  around,  blue-seeded  variety,  with  weak  green  pods  and  a 
jiuriile-flowered,  piir])le-podded  variety  with  greyish-white  seeds,  I 
selected  a  seedling  of  the  second  generation  with  black  seeds,  jmrple 
pods,  and  jjurple  flowers,  and  on  sowing  the  seeds  this  year  some  of 
the  seedlings  have  ])roduceil  white  flowers  and  purplish-tinted  pods, 
and  others  have  white  flowers  and  green  pods,  but  without  the  usual 
purple  stain  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  so  characteristic  of  the 
purple-flowered  Pisum  arvense  ;  others,  a"ain,  have  purple  flowers 
and  gieen  pods,  but  the  majority  purple  flowers  and  purjjle  jiods. 
To  furtlier  test  the  extent  of  variation  in  the  Pea,  I  have  this  year 
inter  alia  intercrossed  the  white-podded  round  white-seeded  Pea 
xanst  parehemin  with  this  purple-podded  I'ea,  and  also  with  blue  and 
white  wrinkled  varieties,  and  shall  anxiously  watch  the  results,  as 
the  whole  subject  is  deeply  interesting,  and,  although  the  analogy 
is  not  complete,  it  would  be  instructive  to  ascertain  whether  in  the 
Tulij"),  lireeders  are  produced  where  no  intercrossing  takes  place,  and 
the  seedlings  are  from  a  self-fertilised  flower  only.  T.  IIvxton. 
Bedford. 
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The  Twining  BrodiaBa  {B.  volubilis).- This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  cultivated  bulhous  plants  on  account  of  the 
twining  flower  stem,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow  quill,  and 
which  in  its  native  habitat  attains  from  4  ft.  to  12  ft.  long,  ter- 
minated by  a  dense  cluster  of  about  twenty  blossoms,  which  are  \  in. 
long  and  of  a  deep  rose  tint.  The  leaves  are  few  in  number  and  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  It  inhabits  rocky  situations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  and  other  places  of  California.  It  may  now  be  seen 
in  flower  at  Kew,  though  the  specimen  is  small  compared  with  the 
size  which  it  attains  in  a  wild  state.  We  have  also  received  some 
flowers  of  this  Brodi;ea  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  who  informs 
us  that  he  has  raised  his  stock  from  seeds,  as  few,  if  any,  bulbs  are 
imported  into  this  country. 

Senecio  japonicua  (syn.  Erythrochaite  palmatifida).— This 
little-known  Groundsel  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  composites 
now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  is  of  bold  habit,  growing  about  5  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  nearly  1  ft.  across,  divided  into  about  nine  divisions. 
Tlie  flower  stems  are  slightly  branched,  and  the  flower  heads  are 
about  .3  in.  across,  with  the  outer  narrow  florets  of  a  rich  orange 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  but  perfectly  hardy  at  Kew.  It  is 
a  lnoisture-lo^"ing  plant,  therefore  the  present  season  has  been  very 
favourable  for  its  growth.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  and  mode- 
rately stifle  loamy  soil,  and  should  be  copiously  watered  during 
summer. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  at  Gunnersbury  Park. 

— One  of  the  finest  examples  in  cultivation  of  this  lovely  Orchid  is 
now  in  flower  here.  It  measures  over  3  ft.  across,  and  has  twenty- 
six  flower  stems,  each  of  which  bears  from  four  to  six  flowers,  making 
altogether  1.39  blossoms.  It  is  now  making  several  new  healthy 
growths,  which  will  probably  develop  an  even  greater  number  of 
Sowers  next  season.  In  the  same  house  we  noticed  some  vigorous 
flowering  plants  of  the  beautiful  Epidendrum  \-itellinuni  majus,  also 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra?  in  rich  variety  and  fine  specimens,  amongst 
which  was  the  variety  Rothschildi,  which  has  the  flowers  copiously 
spotted  on  all  the  divisions.  The  singular  Eriopsis  biloba,  with  its 
racemes  of  rich  chocolate  flowers,  was  also  in  flower,  though  not 
showy  enough  to  be  grown,  except  in  large  collections. 

Gunnera  scabra. — The  huge  specimen  of  this  handsome  Chili.an 
plant  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  has  now  attained  its  full  de- 
velopment for  the  season.  It  is  fully  10  ft.  across,  and  its  gigantic 
Rhubarb-like  leaves  are  nearly  a  yard  square  and  rise  from  6  ft.  to 
S  ft  high.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  plant  is  so  seldom 
planted  in  private  g.ardens  or  in  our  public  parks,  squ.ares,  &c.,  for 
no  other  hardy  plant  has  a  nobler  or  more  tropical  .aspect,  and  more- 
over,! t  is  very  easy  to  cultivate.  It  requires  a  well-drained  position, 
rich  soil  to  grow  in,  and  abundant  waterings  during  the  gi-owing 
season. 

Rock  Plants  at  Chiswick.— The  rockery  is  now  gay  with 

alpine  and  other  plants  of  more  or  less  rarity  and  interest.  Of  these  the 
pretty  creeping  Androsace,  of  the  Himalay.is  (A.  lanuginosa),  is  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  its  long  trailing  branches  covered  with  silky 
foli,age  terminated  liy  clusters  of  Verbena-like  blossoms  of  a  pinkish- 
mauve  tint  with  a  distinct  yellow  eye.  Another  interesting  Indian 
plant  is  the  wedge-leaved  Potentilla  ( P.  cuncata),  which  grows  in  a 
dense  mass,  and  produces  deep  gi-een  three-toothed  leaves,  and  be-ars 
many  clear  yellow  blossoms  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  A  large 
tuft  of  the  Larch-leaved  Arenaria  (A.  laricifolia)  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  Saxifragas  which  are  now  just  shedding  their  flowers  ;  it  is  a 
capital  plant  for  the  rockwork.  as  it  grows  rapidly  .-Mid  lasts  a  con- 
siderable time  in  perfection.     Various  smaller  growing  kinds  of  Hare- 
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bell  are  in  full  flower,  the  best  being  Campanula  muralis,  C.  gavganica, 
and  its  hairy -leaved  variety  hirsnta.  The  pretty  Saxifraga  Hiroulus, 
an  indigenous  species,  found  in  a  few  northern  localities  and  growing 
only  in  wet  places,  thrives  admirably  here  in  a  rather  dry  part  of  the 
rockery,  and  is  now  furnished  with  several  large  bright  yellow  and 
profusely  spotted  blossoms.  Pentstenion  (.'ol)a?a  is  oue  of  the  liand- 
somest  o"f  the  cultivated  kinds,  and  at  Chiswick  it  thrives  well : 
both  on  the  rockery  and  in  the  open  border  there  are  plants  in  full 
flower,  which  are  about  2  in.  long  and  proportionately  broad  :  the 
colour  is  a  delicate  mauve  with  heavy  pencilliugs  of  a  deeper  colour 
in  the  throat.  Few  rock  plants  are  prettier  than  the  round-leaved 
Thyme  (Thymus  rotundifolius),  which  is  apparently  a  variety  of 
T.  Serpyllum  ;  it  forms  spreading  dense  tufts  covered  with  clusters 
of  small  purplish  flowers.  Flowering  plants  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  also  enliven  the  rockery,  several  of  which  have  withstood 
the  past  winter  quite  uninjured. 

Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 
— In  answer  to  ilr.  R.  Yorke.  the  Ch.ancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
the  other  d  vy  tliat  plans  for  the  utilisation  of  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Soutli 
Kensington  were  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners of  1851,  and  that  the  decision  arriveil  at  would,  no  doubt,  be 
in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  employing  the  estate  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 

Geranium  polyanthes. — A  prettj-  plant  bearing  this  name 
is  now  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Cliiswiek.  It  grows  about  1  ft. 
high,  and  has  roundish  leaves  similar  to  those  of  G.  rotnndifolium. 
Its  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  clusters,  and  ninch  resemble  in  size, 
colour,  and  form  those  of  Bowie's  Oxalis  (0.  Bowieana).  Such  a 
distinct  plant  is  well  worth  including  in  a  collection,  though  it  is  not 
so  showy  as  several  other  kinds.  ^Ve  can  find  no  reference  to  the 
species,  though  it  was  contributed  to  the  collection  by  the  late  Mr. 
McNab. 

Milla  lonjipes. — Flowers  of  this  new  bulbous  plant  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Elwes  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  from 
plants  raised  from  seeds  two  years  ago.  It  ia  more  remarkable  for 
the  large  number  of  blooms  borne  in  each  umbel  than  for  their  briglit 
colour.  They  measure  about  1  in.  across  ;  their  inner  surface  is  of  a 
glossy  whiteness,  anil  they  are  heavily  feathered  on  the  outside  with 
a  livid  purple  tint.  It  is,  like  its  pretty  congener  M.  laxa,  a  native 
of  California. 

Rainer's  Harebell  (Campanula  Rained).— Of  the  many  kinds 
of  Harebells  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  perhaps  none  are  so  attractive  as 
this  charming  species.  It  is  very  dwarf  in  growth,  being  not  more 
than  Ih  in.  high,  but  the  flowers  are  unusually  large,  compared  witli 
the  size  of  the  plant.  Tliey  much  resemble  those  of  C.  turbinata  in 
size  and  colour,  though  just  a  trifle  smaller.  It  is  growing  in  the 
open  border  in  company  with  the  other  kinds,  and  is  evidently 
thriving  as  well,  or  even  better,  than  tliose  planted  on  a  rockery. 

Heart-leaved  Seakale  (Crambe  cordifolia).— One  of  the  most 
striking  plants  in  Battersea  Park  at  the  present  time  is  this  handsome 
Caucasian  Seakale.  It  is  a  hardy  perrenial  growing  about  5  ft.  high, 
with  large  bold  foliage,  and  flower  stems  much  branched,  forming  a 
large  roundish  head,  which  at  this  season  is  covered  with  numerous 
white  blossoms.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  tlie  wild  garden  and  such 
like  places,  or  as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns,  &c. 

Escallonia  pterocladon.— This  is  now  beautifully  in  flower 
in  Mr.  Gumljleton's  garden  at  Belgrove,  near  Queenstown,  where  it 
grows  witli  unusual  vigour,  forming  a  tree  35  ft.  in  height  in  about 
nine  years.  When  of  this  size  it  has  a  flue  appearance,  especially 
when  covered  as  it  now  is  from  top  to  bottom  with  minute  white 
blossoms.  In  such  localities  it  is  a  capital  shrub  for  training  against 
a  wall. 

Disa  grandiflora. — Several  varieties  of  this  Disa  are  now  in 
bloom  in  quite  small  pans  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery.  They  have 
been  grown  in  a  house  where  they  have  been  frozen  quite  hard  during 
the  winter.  The  stronger  gi-owths  are  encouraged  to  make  flower 
shoots,  and  the  weaker  ones  are  restricted  or  removed  and  potted  for 
flowering  next  year. 

Hardy  Aquatics  at  Kew.— Owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  liardy  aquatic  plants  at  Kew,  a  properly  constructed  tank 
for  their  accommodation  has  been  a  pressing  want  for  some  years. 
This  has  at  last  been  supplied.  The  new  tank  is  about  80  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  in  width,  the  outside  walls  of  which  are  of  brick  raised 
about  2i  ft.  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  bottom  is  puddled  witli 
a  layer  of  clay  about  15  in.  in  thickness,  upon  which  is  a  layer  of 
concrete  and  cement  about  9  in.  in  depth.  The  insiile  surfaces  of 
the  walls  are  also  cemented,  so  as  to  make  the  tank  perfectly  water- 
tight. Several  narrow  walls  intersect  the  tank,  tlius  forming  it  into 
square  compartments,  in  whicli  are  planted  the  more  robust-growing 
plants,  and  a  shelf -like  portion  is  devoted  to  bog  and  marsh  plants 


in  pots.  A  constant  flow  of  water,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  majority  of  water  plants,  is  furnislied.  Tliougli  the  planting  lias 
not  been  completed  for  more  than  a  week  or  so,  several  are  thriving 
vigorously,  amongst  which  is  the  new  rose-coloured  Water  Lily, 
wliich  is  now  in  flower.  The  pretty  little  Aponogeton  spatlia- 
ceum,  too,  is  in  flower,  as  well  as  several  other  interesting  plants. 
One  objection  to  this  tank  is  the  height  of  the  water  aViove  tlic 
path  and  the  unnatural  angle  from  which  the  plants  are  viewe<l, 
which  considerably  mars  their  eft'ect ;  whereas  under  natural  condi- 
tions the  eye  invariably  looks  down  upon  the  plants,  the  whole  of 
wliich  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

AngraDCum  Ellisi  and  A.  citratum.— Messrs.  Veitch 
liave  recently  had  a  small  importation  of  these  very  rare  species  of 
Angraicum.  A  few  of  the  pilauts  which  we  recently  saw  at  their 
establishment  were  in  remarkably  good  condition,  and  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  becoming  established  and  in  a  thriving  state  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time. — P.  G. 

Bollea  coelestis. — A  specimen  of  this  which  is  now  in  bloom 
in  the  York  Nurseries  far  surpasses  in  quality  any  variety  hitherto 
flowered  there.  It  reaches  the  highest  ideal  of  the  species  in  size, 
form,  and  in  the  intensely  deep  blue-purple  of  its  blossoms.  Some 
eight  or  nine  flowers  are  expanded  at  once. 

Ixias. — Few  flowering  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  these  or 
more  diverse  as  regards  colour,  and  yet  they  are  seldom  met  with  in 
gardens.  Many  imagine  that  they  are  difficult  to  manage  ;  but  that 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  They  have  flowered  most  profusely  this 
year  in  Mr.  Barr's  gronnds  at  Tooting,  where  all  the  protection  they 
had  last  winter,  severe  tliough  it  was,  was  a  covering  of  Fern. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— The  exhi- 
liition  of  the  southern  section  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  South 
Kensington  in  conjunction  with  the  lueetingot  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  next  month. 

Corn  Exchange  Rose  Show. — This  exhibition,  which  is 
annually  held  in  Mark  Lane  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Benevolent  Societ}',  this  year  realised  over  £25  after  payment  of  all 
expenses. 


ROSES. 


A     ROSE     SHOW     IX     AUGUST. 

UnfortuNjVtelv  all  the  Rose  shows  of  the  season  have  been  too 
early.  The  shows  have  been  held,  but  the  Roses,  shy  and  coy,  and 
ill  to  please  at  times,  have  refused  to  come.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  ]5aker's  Ptoses  at  Norwich,  but  few  perfect  flowers  have  yet 
been  seen  this  ye.ar.  They  are  coming,  but  have  not  yet  come.  The 
"maidens"  especially  have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  Huge 
buds,  like  cricket  balls,  weigh  down  shoots  like  fishing  rods,  and 
refuse  to  open  in  these  dripping  days  anil  nights.  A  good  many, 
however,  go  on  fillin,',  filling,  so  that  when  they  do  open  they  will 
be  a  sight  to  see.  For  this  reason,  anil  also  to  mark  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  season,  it  might  surely  be  worth  while  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  get  up  a  great  popular  Rose  show  in  August.  The 
time  is  short,  but  that  depends  on  how  long  it  goes  on  raining. 
Looking  at  the  present  downpour,  which  has  lasted  for  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  it  seems  as  if  the  rain,  like  Tennyson's  "Brook,"  might 
flow  on  and  on  for  ever.  But  few  of  the  Rosebuds,  however,  have 
rotted ;  they  have  only  waited.  Hence,  possibly  the  middle  of 
August  might  not  be  too  late  for  a  great  Rose  show  in  the  metro- 
polis. It  may  be  too  late  for  the  upper  classes  to  see  it,  but  that 
matters  little  ;  they  have  their  Roses  every  day  in  the  year  and  all 
the  year  rouud.  Besides,  it  is  not  T,he  upper  classes,  but  the  toiling 
millions  that  enjoy  the  sight  of  Roses  most,  and  that  would  make  a 
large  show  in  August  pay.  What  say  the  growers,  large  and  small, 
to  a  great  show  in  say,  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  as  soon  as 
l^ossilile '!  Such  Roses  as  have  never  yet  been  seen  in  August,  or 
perhaps  in  other  month  would  be  forthcoming  ;  and  if  Roses  are 
worth  waiting  for  they  might  also  be  worth  showing  so  late.  By 
breaking  fresh  ground,  a  new  impetus  would  also  probably  be  given 
to  Rose  culture,  so  that  commercially  the  show  wouhl  prove  a  sue- 
ciss  :  for  the  sight  of  such  Roses  as  could  bs  shown  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  time  could  hardly  fail  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
thousands  of  the  working  classes  who  would  flock  to  see  them. 
Financially,  the  show,  if  properly  managed,  would  probably  succeed, 
and  if  not  it  would  be  worth  some  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money  to  place  the  best  Roses  before  the  masses  ;  for  of  all  the 
modem  means  for  their  higher  education,  culture,  and  refinement, 
I  should  give  about  the  highest  place  to  the  culture  of  flowers.  For 
this  purpose  I  would  confiilently  offer  the  advice  to  try  Roses.  I 
have  noticed  their  power  around  Nottingham,  where  they  have 
become  bonds  of  union  and  centres  of  sweetness  and  light  to  thou- 
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sands  of  toiling  men  and  stniggling  women.  A  gi'eat  exhibition  of 
Roses  in  some  such  place  as  the  Agriciiltnral  Hall  might  not  only 
prove  one  of  the  most  notaMe  events  of  a  season  unique  in  its  eecen- 
tricitijs,  but  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  elevating  the  tastes  and 
refiniiig  the  pursuits  of  the  working  classes.  D.  T.  Fisn. 


MR.  BAKER'S  ROSES  AT  NORWICH. 

These  were  so  perfect — without  spot  or  flaw — in  a  season  when  the 
paucity  of  sunshine,  the  redundancy  of  rain,  and  tlie  prevalence  of 
wind  have  so  retarded  and  tarnished  the  linest  Roses,  that  a  few 
words  on  the  secrets,  if  any,  of  their  production  could  hardly  fail 
to  possess  special  interest  for  the  readers  of  The  Garden.  Of 
course  Exeter  is  a  far  more  genial  clime  than  tliat  of  East  Anglia  ; 
but  these  Roses,  such  as  the  perfect  dozen — tlie  finest  ever  seen 
jirobably — of  Charles  Lefebvre  and  others,  looked  as  if  no  winds 
had  ever  ventured  to  play  around  their  petals  nor  any  rain  ever 
moistened  them.  Were  they  the  first  products  of  dwarf  "  maidens," 
as  generally  reported  at  Norwich,  and  each  flower  grown  under 
portable  glass  lights  or  frames  ?  Or  were  they  nourished  into  size, 
moulded  into  form,  and  coloured,  finished,  and  perfumed  so  jier- 
fectly  by  some  siiecially  rich  food  ?  Or  were  tliese  matchless 
flowers  the  legitimate  outcome  of  careful  culture?  Perliaps  Jlr. 
Baker  himself  may  Ije  generous  enough  to  enlighten  your  readers. 
Anotlier  point  of  much  interest  is  how  Ptoses  in  the  latest  stages  of 
size  and  perfection  could  be  safely  transported  from  Exeter  to 
Norwich  without  one  of  them  opening  its  eye.  I  know  not 
how  the  Roses  looked  on  the  second  day  of  the  show,  but  on 
the  first  they  were  perfect,  though,  as  a  capital  grower  re- 
marked, "on  their  last  legs."  If,  in  fact,  they  had  a  fault  it 
was  that  they  were  too  large  and  a  little  too  old.  Still  not  one  of 
them  showed  its  heart  nor  gave  any  indication  of  falling  to  pieces. 
Their  texture  and  build  were  also  somethinj;  unique.  One  of  our 
finest  gi-owers  for  sale,  who  was  thoroughly  beaten  by  Mr.  Baker, 
declared  that  a  long  journey  would  be  well  undertaken  to  see  such 
Roses  at  the  end  of  it,  and  generously  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  flowers  before.  This  set  me  thinking  wliethcr  ilr.  Baker 
would  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  few  enthusiasts  or  writers  like  myself 
to  his  house  of  prize  Roses,  with  the  express  intention  of  worming 
out  and  revealing  his  Rose  secrets,  or  will  he  prefer  telling  us  all 
about  them  himself  ?  Assuredly  he  has  erected  a  new  and  a  higher 
standard  in  regard  to  the  five  vital  points  of  size,  form,  texture, 
colour,  and  freshness  of  exhibition  Roses  to  whic!-  most  of  us  are 
anxious  to  attain.  I  therefore  appeal  to  him  to  nelp  us  with  his 
counsel  and  guidance  through  your  pages.  D.  T.  Fish. 


VICTORIA  PARK. 


Thouoh  the  present  season  has  been  so  detrimental  to  tender  bedding 
plants  which  in  this  park  generally  form  so  important  a  feature,  it  has 
uevertlieless  been  higiily  conducive  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  hardy 
perennials,  of  n-hioli  there  is  an  extensive  collection  "here,  placed  as 
a  foreground  to  a  shrubljery  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  This  border  is 
now  gay  with  such  showy  plants  as  Larkspurs,  Monkshoods,  Hare- 
bells, Irises,  Lilies,  and  a  host  of  other  fine  border  plants,  whicli, 
being  planted  indisciiminately,  afi'ord  a  striking  contrast  to  the  geo- 
metrical designs  of  the  surrounding  parterres.  Such  a  border  as  this 
affords  a  vast  amount  of  interest  throughout  the  year,  and  is  highly 
appreciated,  and  it  gives  moreover  very  little  trouble.  Seldom  at 
this  season  have  we  seen  trees  and  shrubs  wear  such  a  verdant  hue  as 
they  do  now,  and  here,  where  so  much  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
careful  planting  and  judicious  selection,  the  fact  is  more  apparent 
than  in  most  places.  Victoria  Park  abounds  in  handsome  specimens 
of  Hollies  of  a  size  rarely  met  with,  and  in  such  rich  variety  too  as 
to  show  that  the  Holly  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  for  town  planting. 
Various  kinds  of  Elders  also  thrive  admirably  here  ;  the  golden-leaved 
variety  especially  stands  out  in  bold  relief  amidst  the  deep  green  of 
the  other  shrubs.  The  cut-leaved  form  (Sambucus  laeiniata)  is  a 
very  gr.aceful  Elder,  and  one  which  sliouhl  be  in  every  .shrubbery  ; 
as  should  also  be  its  variegated  form.  The  latter  does  not  liowever 
always  retain  its  variegated  character  if  planted  in  the  shade,  or  if  it 
receives  too  liberal  treatment.  The  golden-leaved  Catalpa  is  another 
beautiful  shrub  \\hich  is  very  conspicuous  here,  and  is  even  preferable 
to  the  Elder  in  some  situations.  There  are  but  few  trees  or  shrubs 
in  flower  at  present,  though  a  few  weeks  ago  they  were  gixy  enough, 
for  the  plantations  and  shrubberies  liave  been  plantetl  "with  due 
regard  to  a  copious  admixture  of  those  that  produce  a  showy  effect 
during  spring  and  early  summer.  One  shrub,  however,  deserves 
notice  as  it  is  now  very  pretty,  viz.,  C'ytisus  nigi-icans  ;  though  an  old 
introduction  it  is  still  unsurpassed  as  a  late-flowering  kind.  It  pro- 
duces its  pendulous  racemes  of  yellow  blossoms  in  graceful  profusion 
similar  to  the  Laburnum,  though  it  never  attains  such  a  large  size. 


The  picturesque  glimpses  to  be  obtained  here  and  there  from  dififerent 
positions  round  the  lake  are  considerably  enhanced  by  huge  masses 
of  such  plants  as  the  Burdock,  the  \Vater  Dock  (Rumex  Hydro- 
la  pathum),  C'onnnon  Flag,  and  various  kinds  of  Lychnis  and  other 
plants  wliich  revel  in  native  beauty  round  the  margins  of  the  islets. 
This  semi-wild  kind  of  gardening  is  evidently  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  anrl  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  the  many  interesting 
features  to  be  met  with  in  this  fine  park.  Several  examples  of  the 
Weeping  Elm  with  branches  dijjping  into  the  water  are  particularly 
noteworthy,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  planting  in 
like  situations  or  anywhere  so  long  as  the  position  is  moist.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  almost  every  kind  of  Conifer  utterly 
refuses  to  grow  here,  owing  no  douljt  to  the  impure  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  specimens  that  still  survive  are  but  miserable 
examples  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  W.  G. 


PLATE     CXC. 


IRIS  DARIUS    AND    I.  FLORENTIXA  A'AR. 

Dra\™  Ijy  the  late  NOEL  UUMrHREYS.  I 
Few  border  flowers  are  greater  favourites  than  Irises,  the  majority 
of  which  grown  in  gardens  are  collectively  called  German  or  Bearded 
Irises,  in  contrailistinction  to  the  English  (Xiphion  latifolium)  or  the 
Spanish  Iris  (X.  vulgare),  which  have  bulbous  root-stocks.  Botani- 
cally  considered,  there  are  comparatively  very  few  of  the  German 
Irises  derived  from  the  true  I.  germanica,  as  there  seems  but  little 
variation  in  the  colour  of  their  blossoms.  The  species  Avhicli  ap])ear 
to  have  yielded  tlie  greater  number  of  the  varieties  are  I.  lurida, 
squalcns,  neglecta,  samlnicina,  aphylla,  flavescens,  and  vai'iegata. 
These  are  chiefly  of  tall  growth.  The  dwarfer-gi-owing  kinds  have 
probably  sprung  from  I.  pumila,  lutescens,  biflora,  Chamwiris,  &c. 
A  descriptive  list  of  the  principal  varieties  of  these  will  be  found  at 
p.  19.5,  Vol.  VI.,  of  The  Garden-. 

The  variety  of  the  Florentine  Iris  represented  in  our  plate  was 
S-nt  to  u.s  by  Mr.  Ewbank  ;  its  blossoms  are  bluer  than  the  typet- 
Tliis  is  nearl)'  related  to  the  new  Cashmere  Iris  (I.  cashmeriaua), 
recently  named  by  Mr.  Baker,  though  it  is  later  in  flowering  and 
more  fragiant.  Another  section  of  Iris  tliat  has  not  yet  bc-cn  grown 
in  gardens  so  extensively  as  it  ought  to  be  consists  of  the  Beardless 
kinds,  which  comprise  such  as  I.  virginica,  versicolor,  sibirica,  spuria, 
K;empferi,  and  many  others  of  rare  beauty.  The  culture  of  these 
is  of  the  sim])lest  knid ;  indeed,  they  grow  well  in  any  ordinarily 
good  garden  soil. '  W,  G. 


Sempervivum  Pomelli.— Mr.  Jenkins  (p.  58)  seems  to  think 
that  I  am  wrong  in  supj'Osing  the  plant  at  St.  Alban's  Court  to  be 
S.  Pomelli,  and  it  is  possiljle  I  may  I:ie.  It  was  the  coloured  tips 
that  induced  me  to  form  the  opinion  which  I  did.  S.  Pomelli 
belongs  to  the  barbatuhim  or  bearded  group,  and  must  be  distinct  from 
the  arachnoid  or  cobweb  section.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Jenkins  exhi- 
bited at  JIanchester  a  plant  as  S.  Pomelli  without  a  tinge  of  colour 
and  densely  tomentose  or  cobwebbed,  whereas  S.  Pomelli  is  on.y 
bearded.  Mr.  Jenkins's  plant  I  pronoimced  to  be  S.  Laggeri,  which 
to  me  it  very  closely  resembled  ;  and  if  I  am  wrong  in  a  guess  at  .S. 
Pomelli,  ilr.  Jenkins  must  be  ecjually  so  as  regards  the  plant  which 
he  exhibited. — T.  Williams,  Onn.-<L-ii-k: 

Irises   amongst    Salisburia    adiantifolia.— As  a  rule 

most  plants,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sunshine,  are  deficient  as  re- 
gards bloom,  and  instead  of  admiring  the  flowers  of  rock  and  Alpine 
plants  we  have  to  destroy  slugs  and  trim  in  rampant  growths  caused 
by  the  continued  rainy  weather.  Roses  and  Campanulas  especially 
are  good,  and  would  produce  line  flowers  if  favourable  weather  set 
in.  One  class  of  Irises,  however,  deserves  mention.  Last  autumn 
I  dibbled  in  a  quantity  of  Iris  hispanica  amongst  some  Salisburia 
adiantifolia  on  a  bed  ',)  ft.  by  6  ft.  ;  the  latter  are  young  plants  about 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  liigh.  The  Irises  Iiave  just  overtopped  them  with 
their  blooms,  which  ai'e  large,  of  fine  form,  and  of  almost  every 
colour,  except  red  or  scarlet.  The  ctl'ect  of  this  mixture  is  exceed- 
ingly good,  the  pretty  foliated  .Salisburia  furnishing  the  otherwise- 
scanty  undergrowth  of  the  Iris  ;  besides,  the  flowers  have  such  sub- 
stance as  to  withstand  the  rain,  and  for  a  good  many  days  they  look 
none  the  worse  for  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lowisia  rediviva,  of 
which  I  sjioke  a  few  weeks  ago  as  doing  so  well,  suddenly  became 
flabby  and  did  not  fully  expand  its  blooms.  I  hear  that  it  has  this 
fault  as  a  rule.  1  sliould  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  particulars  of 
treatment  from  any  one  who  has  it  in  good  health,  for  it  must  be  a^ 
gem  when  well  giown.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  correction 
(p.  32) ;  instead  of  Aren.aria  balearica  my  description  should  have  bcei» 
applied  to  A.  maritima  (p.  S). — Joh.n   Wood,    iVoodvill'-,  Kirkulall. 
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Stove. 

In  ordinary  seasons  through  this  and  the  ensuing  month  it  is  usual 
in  the  case  of  many  growers  to  dispense  altogetlier  with  fire-heat, 
which  may  for  the  most  part  be  done,  provided  sun-heat  is  carefully 
economised  through  closing  the  ventilators  sufficiently  early  in  the 
afternoons  ;  but  the  weather  is  so  dift'erent  this  summer  from  that 
which  we  generally  get  that,  where  no  fire-heat  has  been  used,  the 
plants  are  anything  but  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  not  alone  as 
segards  their  backwardness  in  blooming,  but  as  respects  the  soft, 
iraniature  state  of  the  wood.  To  fully  remedy  this,  even  if  the 
weather  is  brighter  during  the  ensuing  month,  it  will  be  well  to  at 
once  give  artificial  warmth,  which  will  permit  of  more  air  being  ad- 
mitted. Another  matter  of  importance  in  such  seasons  as  this  is  to 
reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture  considerably,  less  being  needed  in 
damp,  cloudy  weather,  like  that  which  has  prevailed  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  than  is  required  when  we  get  the  ordinary 
amount  of  sunshine  with  a  correspondingly  drier  condition  of  the 
air.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  long  arrived  with  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass,  especially  those  that  require 
the  almost  continuous  use  of  fire-heat,  is  that  there  is  no  worse  mis- 
take committed  in  their  management  than  the  use  of  more  shading 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  when  it  is  of  an  immovable 
description  ;  I  have  before  alluded  to  this,  but  it  is  long  since  we  had 
a  summer  that  so  fully  exemplified  the  e\nl  arising  from  it  as  tlie 
present.  In  houses  where  the  glass  is  smeared  with  tlie  usual  com- 
positions employed  for  the  purpose,  and  especially  where  the  material 
is  laid  on  thickly,  the  plants  have  now  through  the  whole  of  the 
months  wherein  the  greater  portion  of  the  season's  growth  is  made 
been  under  the  influence  of  semi-darkness,  a  condition  still  further 
aggravated  when  the  stractures  are  of  a  heavy  character,  and  the 
plants  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  roof.  Where  this  is  so,  I 
have  seen  in  some  places  such  plants  as  AUamandas  and  Dipladenias 
show  little  disposition  to  flower,  and  altogether  in  an  unsatisfactory 
■state.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  necessary  to  dispense  with  shading 
from  this  time  forward  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  ripening 
the  wood  before  the  days  get  short. 

Gardenias  struck  from  cuttings  this  spring,  or  plants  that  have 
been  cut  back  with  a  view  to  keep  them  witliin  limited  bounds, 
must  during  the  next  month  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  growth, 
as  after  that  time  the  treatment  should  be  such  as  will  tend  to 
solidify  the  wood  rather  than  increase  its  amount.  With  those  the 
disposition  that  frequently  exists  in  the  flower-buds  to  fall  otf  when 
forced  during  the  winter  and  spring  is,  I  feel  convinced,  attributable 
to  an  immature  state  of  the  wood  more  than  to  any  otlier  cause. 

Climbers. — Plants  of  this  description  grown  on  tlie  roof  or 
rafters  require  constant  attention  to  keep  them  witliin  reasonable 
bounds  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  knife  with  judgment,  indis- 
criminate shortening,  especially  with  free-growing  subjects,  in  most 
cases  having  the  effect  of  limiting  their  blooming  capabilities.  The 
right  way  to  proceed  where  they  are  growing  so  as  to  encroach  upon 
each  other,  or  to  too  much  diminish  the  light  in  the  case  of  plants 
beneath  them,  is  to  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  the  shoots  alto- 
gether, selecting  those  least  likely  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom. 
This  is  a  work  of  absolute  necessity,  for  however  effective  for  tlie 
time  being  a  free  uninterfered-with  growth  may  be,  it  is  no  compen- 
sation for  the  flowerless  state  to  which  subjects  grown  under  it 
will  be  reduced.  Between  these  roof  climbers  and  the  general  occu- 
pants of  the  house  there  must  always  be  a  compromise,  otherwise 
the  result  is  that  the  stove  virtually  exists  for  the  climbers,  as  nothing 
under  tliem  can  grow  to  a  condition  fit  for  tlie  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Tlie  treatment  recommended  especially  applies 
to  such  free-growing  plants  as  AUamandas,  C'lerodendrons,  Aristo- 
lochias,  Bougainvilleas,  Ipom^as,  and  the  strong-gi-owing  Thun- 
bergias.  Stephanotis,  Hoyas,  Dipladenias,  Comliretums,  and  otliers 
of  a  like  cliaracter  are  not  so  rampant  in  gi-owth  as  to  admit  of  niucli 
cutting  without  proportionately  diminisliing  the  amount  of  flower 
which  they  would  otherwise  produce.  In  the  case  of  climbers  or 
twiners  grown  for  their  effective  foliage  only,  there  need  be  no  further 
hesitation  as  to  using  tlie  knife  than  to  avoid  giving  tliem  a  too 
closely  trimmed-in  appearance,  which  can  always  be  avoided  by  leav- 
ing a  few  of  the  shoots  in  a  pendent  position. 

"Winter-tiO'wering  Stove  Plants. — The  same  conditions  as 
regards  aljsence  of  sun  and  low  temperature  tliat  have  aflected  stove 
plants  generally  hold  good  more  forcibly  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
winter  blooming  subj  eets  whicli  may  be  said  to  comprise  8erico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghti,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Poinsettias,  Lasian- 
dras.  Euphorbia  jacquiniaiflora,  Erantliemum  pulcliellum,  and  I'lum- 
bago  rosea.  Unless  the  plants  were  struck  early,  and  were  unusually 
forward  in  the  spring,  they  will  now  be  both  small  and  full  of  soft 


growth  ;  the  ordinary  summer  treatment  under  which  such  plants 
generally  succeed  well  in  pits  with  little  or  no  fire-heat  is  not  suffi- 
cient this  season  to  get  them  up  to  a  large  enough  size  and  permit  of 
their  receiving  sufficient  air  to  keep  the  growth  of  that  short  stout 
character  essential  to  free  flowering.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
apply  heat  at  once  where  this  has  not  all  along  been  used. 

Bouvardias. — These  indispensable  wintei'-blooming  plants 
should  now  receive  every  assistance  to  enable  them  to  ac(piire  size 
and  strength,  for  on  this  almost  wholly  depends  the  amount  of  flower 
which  they  will  produce.  One  stout  plant  with  strong  shoots,  which 
is  capable  of  bearing  a  second  and  third  crop  of  flowers  after  the  first 
have  been  cut,  will  furnish  more  bloom  througli  the  winter  than  three 
weakly  ones.  In  the  case  of  cut-back  examples  that  have  bloomed 
previously,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  sufficiently 
large  before  autumn,  but  with  those  that  have  been  propagated  from 
root  orshoot  cuttings  during  the  winter  or  spring  the  case  is  very 
different,  and  unless  means  are  immediately  taken  to  encourage 
growth  in  every  availalile  way,  the  time  that  admits  of  it  ^^^ll  be 
past  whilst  yet  the  plants  are  so  small,  as  to  be  of  very  little  use 
during  the  coming  winter.  With  them  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
enough  artificial  warmth,  and  should  the  weather  continue  cool  and 
sunless,  it  will  be  necessary  to  at  once  employ  as  much  fire-heat  as 
will  insure  brisk  growtli,  and  permit  of  sufficient  air  being  ad- 
mitted ;  but  these  plants,  if  in  a  light  position,  will  do  with  less 
ventilation  than  those  sul:)jects  that  are  of  a  less  free-flowering  dis- 
position. For  the  same  reason  tliey  may  be  kept  growing  later  in 
the  season,  as  they  do  not  require  such  a  lengthened  ripening  pro- 
cess as  those  plants  that  are  less  inclined  to  bloom  almost  continu- 
ously. 

Shrubby  Olerodendrons. — For  general  decorative  purposes 
these  are  most  useful  giown  and  flowered  in  8-in.  or  10-in.  pots, 
discarding  the  plants  afterwards  ;  this,  of  course,  necessitates  their 
yearly  propagation,  eitlier  by  means  of  seeds  or  cuttings  j  the  present 
is  the  best  time  for  striking  them,  as,  if  put  in  earlier,  they  get 
larger  before  winter  than  is  needful,  occupying  more  room  tlian  they 
ought  to  do,  and  if  struck  late  they  do  not  get  sufficiently  strong 
to  admit  of  the  full  development  of  which  they  are  capable. 
The  small  shoots  pushed  from  the  stems  after  the  removal  of  the 
heads  of  flower  make  good  cuttings  if  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  small  pots  with  sandy  peat  or  loam  and  heat,  shade,  and 
moisture.  Those  possessing  a  stove,  however  small,  and  who  appre- 
ciate one  of  the  most  exquisitely-scented  flowers  in  existence,  will 
find  the  old  Clerodendron  fragrans  surpassed  by  none  ;  it  is  a  com- 
paratively small-leaved  plant,  with  spare,  erect  growth,  occupying 
little  room,  and  should  be  cut  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  collar 
each  autumn  ;  thus  treated  it  can  be  kept  small  in  size  for  a  number 
of  years.     Tlie  usual  stove  treatment  suits  it  and  the  others. 

Orchids. 

Aerides  and  Saccolabiums. — Any  remaining  plants  of 
these  that  have  flowered  late,  an<l  that  require  re-potting,  sliould  at 
once  be  attended  to  ;  but,  with  them  as  with  other  Orchids,  blooming 
generally  exliausts  them,  causing  thciii  to  shrivel  somewhat,  and  on 
no  account  should  they  be  suljjected  to  the  more  or  less  root-disturb- 
ance inseparable  from  re-potting  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
after  blooming  for  the  plants  to  regain  their  wonted  plump  condition. 

PhalSBnopsids. — Tliese  moi-e  than  most  Orchids  should  never 
be  disturbed  unless  there  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  moving 
them  ;  the  tenacity  with  which  their  roots  cling  to  everything  with 
wliich  they  come  in  contact,  and  tlie  difficulty  experienced  in  moving 
them  without  serious  mutilation,  at  once  show  the  weakening 
influence  that  removal  has  upon  them.  Yet  when  the  blocks, 
baskets,  or  whatever  they  are  grown  in  are  of  a  perishaljle  character, 
such  as  when  made  of  wood,  tlie  time  comes  when  decay  reduces 
them  to  a  spongy  rotten  mass,  so  soft  that  the  roots  can  penetrate 
it ;  and  wlien  this  takes  place  tliey  ultimately  decay  from  the  effects 
of  contact  witli  the  saturated  rotten  material.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  move  them  before  they  are  reduced  to  this  condition  ;  inattention 
to  this  lias  bi-ouglit  numbers  of  fine  specimens  of  these  beautiful 
plants  to  very  small  dimensions,  from  wliich  they  take  years  to 
recover.  Whatever  wood  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
blocks  or  baskets  it  should  be  of  tlie  most  durable  character  ;  the 
plants  must  be  well  secured  until  tlie  roots  have  time  to  establish 
themselves.  Use  only  a  thin  stratum  of  Sphagnum  over  them  ;  a 
coi^siderable  body  of  this  material  is  not  necessary,  and  when  pre- 
sent in  quantity  it  only  hastens  the  destruction  of  the  wood.  I  have 
found  P]iala;nopsids  do  well  tied  with  wire  to  the  bottom  of  an 
inverted  flower  pot  with  .Sphagnum  over  their  toots  similarly  to 
when  on  a  block  of  wood.  Tlie  inverted  pot  should  be  placed  in 
another  of  larger  size,  half  full  of  drainage  material,  and  the  remain- 
ing space  should  be  filled  up  with  charcoal  and  a  little  Sphagnum. 
In  this  way  there  is  nothing  that  will  rot  except  the  Sphagnum, 
which  when  too  much  decomposed  can  be  removed,  syringing  all  the 
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remains  clean  out  after  the  rest  is  picked  away  by  lianil,  replacing 
it  with  fresh  material. 

Dendrobiums. — Such  plants  of  the  different  species  as  bloomed 
early,  an<l  liave  made  a  correspondingly  early  growth,  will  now  be 
somewhat  at  rest.  Tliis  will  be  especially  the  case  witli  D.  nobile, 
D.  chrysanthum,  and  others  that  are  used  in  numbers  in  many  jilaces 
for  decorative  jiurposes,  as  also  the  earliest-bloomed  examjiles  of  II. 
Wardianum  ami  allied  species.  These,  when  their  young  growths 
are  approaching  a  matured  condition,  should  be  gr.adn.ally  inured  to 
a  drier  state  at  the  roots,  yet  water  shoiild  not  be  witlihehl  so  much 
as  to  suddenly  stop  the  i)seudo-bulb3  from  attaining  that  plump 
character  which  is  essential  to  the  free  production  of  bloom.  Tlie 
majority  of  these  plants  will  now  be  in  full  growth,  and  must  be 
liberally  supplied  with  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  exceptional  species,  there  is  no 
Avay  in  which  they  succeed  so  well  as  grown  in  baskets  hung  up  close 
to  the  roof  ;  not  only  do  they  grow  better  in  that  way,  but  the  stout 
matured  condition  of  the  pseudo-buUis  always  enables  them  to  pio- 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  flower  tlum  when  grown  in  pots  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Thus  treated  they  have  also  a  more  natur.al  and 
pleasing  appearance  either  when  growing  or  when  in  bloom.  Kven 
the  old  partially-erectgrowing  D.  nobile  looks  best  in  this  way,  the 
ordinary  forms  assuming  a  half  drooping  habit. 

Pleiones. — These  beautiful  little  winter-flowering  plants  will 
now  be  fast  forming  their  bulbs  ;  they  are  water-loving  subjects, 
and  must  be  kept  well  moistened  at  the  roots. 

CcBlogyne  cristata. — In  many  places  where  no  regular  col- 
lection of  Orchids  is  attempted,  but  wliere  a  few  of  the  best 
winter-flowering  kinds  are  required,  this  fine  old  plant  is  indispens- 
able, and  should  be  grown  in  (piantity  so  as  to  have  it  in  succession  ; 
it  is  also  a  ])lant  that  must  have  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  as,  like  all  others  found  indigenous  at  considerable  altitudes 
where  they  are  all  but  continuously  in  a  half  saturated  condition,  it 
cannot  endure  anj'thing  approaching  dryness  at  the  roots  whilst  the 
gi-owth,  as  at  the  present  time,  is  in  full  progress. — T.  B.ilNES. 

Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas. — All  the  plants  reserved  for  seeding  purposes  will 
have  been  repotted,  and  by  referring  to  pievious  numbers  the  cha- 
racter of  the  compost,  size  of  pots,  and  treatment  of  the  plants  can  be 
ascertained.  Any  seeds  that  have  been  saved  will  also  be  sown. 
We  never  get  quantities  sufficient  to  make  it  necessary  to  sow  in 
pans — indeed,  we  usually  sow  two  different  lots  of  seed  in  a^^S-in.  pot, 
marking  the  division  between  the  two  with  a  small  strip  of  lath.  I 
use  light  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  do  not  add  any  manure 
to  it.  Good  loam  four  parts  ;  one  of  leaf-mould  and  a  liberal  addition 
of  sharp  sand  answer  well.  Tlie  lights  have  been  kept  over  the 
plants  rather  more  this  season  than  usual,  and  the  result  of  the  closer 
atmosphere  is  that  green  fly  has  been  troulilesome.  The  best  way 
(when  the  collection  is  small)  of  destroying  tliis  pest  is  to  brush  it  off 
the  leaves ;  or  the  plants  can  be  dusted  with  Tobacco  powder.  Fumi- 
gating with  Tobacco  smoke  is  the  cleanest  plan  if  the  frames  are 
close.  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  the  seedling 
plants.  Auricula  fanciers  find  pleasure  first  in  selecting  certain 
varieties  to  cross  for  seeds,  then  crossing  them  and  saving  the  seeds. 
They  watch  the  development  of  the  pods,  and  long  for  the  time  when 
the  seed  will  be  ripe.  No  time  is  lost  in  sowing  it.  Then  the  seed- 
lings appear,  and  when  large  enough  they  are  potted,  and  carefully 
tended  until  blooming  time.  The  anticipation  of  something  new 
amongst  them  keeps  up  the  interest  which  might  otherwise  nag  at 
certain  seasons. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — As  I  write  this  after  inspecting 
my  collection  I  must  record  the  fact  that  only  six  flowers  are  open, 
notwithstanding  that  the  plants  were  pushed  on  in  frames  up  to  the 
end  of  April.  Plants  in  borders  and  beds  are  at  least  a  fortnight 
later  still,  and  this  is  the  date  at  which  these  flowers  ought  to  be  in 
full  beauty.  Attend  to  tying  the  ilowcr  stems  to  sticks  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth  ;  for  if  this  is  neglected,  some  of  the  flowers  will  be 
heavy  enough  to  snap  the  stems  through  at  the  joints.  The  flowers 
ought  also  to  be  finally  disbudded  ;  very  weak  plants  and  stems 
will  support  and  bring  to  perfection  one  flower  only,  stronger  stems 
two,  three,  and  four  flowers.  Remove  weeds  from  the  pots,  and 
attend  carefully  to  watering  ;  but  do  not  use  any  manure  water — the 
white  in  the  flowers  will  be  much  clearer  without  it. 

Hollyhocks. — As  regards  these,  little  information  is  necessary 
beyond  that  given  last  week.  The  sun,  which  has  been  shining 
rather  brightly  for  a  few  days,  has  caused  the  leaves  to  flag ;  a  good 
plan  is  to  syringe,  applying  it  well  underneath  the  leaves,  in  order 
to  check  the  development  of  red  spider. 

Dahlias. — These  now  require  close  attention  ;  they  should  be 
looked  over  twice,  or  at  least  once,  a  week  in  order  to  thin  out  super- 
fluous growths,  aud  to  tie  up  and  place  sticks  to  those  that  require 


such  supports.  Trap  earwigs  by  placing  hollow  Bean  or  Hemlock 
stalks  near  the  to])  of  the  plants,  and  examining  them  every  morn- 
ing. Dahlias  are  looking  very  well  indeed,  and  so  far  they  have  not 
required  any  water  at  the  roots.  Surplus  growths  may  lie  used  a» 
cuttings,  which  will  strike  root  in  a  cold  frame,  or  more  (piickly  in  a 
gentle  hotbed.  These  cuttings  produce  plants  that  may  be  gi'own  in 
3-in.  pots,  and  will  form  what  are  termed  pot-roots. 

Pinks. — These  are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  just  a  month  later 
than  usual.  The  blooms,  however,  never  were  larger  or  better  laced 
than  they  are  this  year.  Until  this  season  I  have  not  seen  the  I'ink 
do  so  well  except  in  .Scotlaml,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  it 
does  not  like  the  hotter,  drier  atmosphere  of  the  south. 

Panaies. — The  same  may  be  said  of  Pansies,  which  never  do 
well  in  a  hot,  dry  season,  not  even  though  mulched  and  watered. 
The  sun  seems  to  bleach  the  colour  out  of  them,  and  neitlier  these 
nor  Pinks  like  much  shade.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fine  show 
flowers — the  white  and  yellow  grounds  with  ri'-h  dark-coloured. 
Vjeltings,  anil  the  white,  yellow,  and  dark-coloured  selfs — are  being 
so  much  displaced  by  the  fancy  varieties.  The.se,  with  their  bright 
colours  and  grotesiiue  markings,  are  pretty  enough,  but  they 
sadly  lack  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  show  flowers. 

Hardy  Cypripediums. — The  stems  of  many  of  these  have 
in  ordinary  seasons  lx;en  decayed  by  this  date,  but  as  yet  most  of 
them  are  green  and  healthy  looking.  See  that  none  of  the  pots 
become  too  dry,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  desirable  to  over- 
water  them,  although  it  is  better  to  err  that  way  than  allow  tliem  to- 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  Syringe  overhead  twice  a  day,  liucl 
shade  from  bright  sunshine. — J.  Doughs. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  present  season  is 
that  arising  from  the  late  nuituration  of  early  crops,  preventing  their 
being  used  or  harvested,  and  thus  affording  space  for  subsequent 
crops  ;  of  course,  where  spare  ground  is  plentiful  this  inconvenience 
will  not  be  felt.  Shallots,  (larlic,  early  Peas,  early  Cauliflowers, 
autumn-sown  Onions,  and  the  earliest  kinds  of  Potatoes  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been  har\'ested,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  let  the 
ground  be  cropped  as  follows  : — on  the  Shallot,  Garlic,  and  Onion 
ground  put  Lettuces,  Endive,  Turnips,  and  early  Horn  Carrots  ;  on 
the  Cauliflower  ground,  winter  Spinach  ;  and  on  the  Potato  ground,. 
Broccoli  or  other  kinds  of  winter  Greens.  If  the  ground  was  well 
treated  for  the  preceding  crojis,  no  preparation  beyond  that  of 
cleaning  and  levelling  will  now  be  necessary.  We  usually  jilant  the 
main  crop  of  Broccoli  on  the  Strawberry  plot  that  has  done  duty  for 
two  years.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  all  been  gathered,  the  plants  are 
planed  off  with  spades,  and  the  Broccoli  planted  between  the  rows- 
in  holes  made  with  a  crowbar,  and  filled  in  with  fine  soil.  Under 
these  conditions  Broccoli  thrives  at  least  as  well  as  on  ground  that 
has  been  elaborately  prepared,  putting  out  of  the  question  tiie  saving 
of  labour  and  time.  As  regards  Potatoes,  the  present  outlook  appears 
to  be  very  dark,  for  all  the  mid-season  and  late  kinds  are  as  yet 
making  but  scant  progress  towards  maturity,  and  if  the  murrain  sets 
in — which  it  is  almost  certain  to  do  very  soon — in  their  present  im- 
mature state  they  must  entirely  succumb.  I  would  recommend  that 
all  early  kinds,  if  anything  like  fully  gi'own,  should  be  housed  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  the  skins  to  get  hard.  This  early  lifting 
does  not  aff'ect  their  keeping  qualities,  and  their  need  be  no  danger 
of  their  going  bad  if  dug  up  before  there  has  been  any  trace  of 
disease.  Were  it  not  that  one  is  constantly  being  pestered 
to  try  some  new  kind,  or  afraid  of  being  behindhand  in  Potato- 
competitions,  I  would  strictly  confine  myself  to  gro-ning  only  first 
early  sorts,  with  a  view  to  lifting  them  ere  they  were  in  danger  from 
disease.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  remedy,  and  eventually  we 
shall  come  to  regard  earliness  in  all  kinds  of  Potatoes  as  second  only 
to  quality.  If  any  of  the  seeds  that  were  recommended  (see  p.  39> 
to  be  sown  have  not  yet  had  that  attention,  any  further  delay  will 
result  in  their  not  wintering  successfully.  Small  Saladings,  Mustard, 
Cress,  Radishes,  &c.,  may  still  be  sown  in  open  borders  in  small 
quantities  weekly,  and  as  French  Beans  are  not  likely  to  do  much 
good  outside,  provision  should  be  made  for  making  a  sowing  forth- 
with, either  in  frames,  or  in  pots  to  be  introduced  into  houses  or  pits- 
as  room  can  be  found  for  them. — W.  W. 

Indoor   Fruit   Department. 

Early  Vines  from  which  the  Cirapes  have  been  cut  are  mani- 
festing an  undesirable  tendency  to  produce  wood,  and  stopping, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  induce  earlier 
ripening  and  resting,  must  be  persisted  in.  Keep  the  houses  as  cool 
as  possible,  and  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects,  which,  now 
that  the  fruit  is  used,  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  task,  as  syringing 
may  now  be  done  whenever  it  may  Iw  thought  necessary.  If  the 
borders  are  at  all  unsatisfactory,  now  is  the  time  to  see  to  them, 
either  as  regirds  the  ex.omination  of  old  drains  or  making  new  ones. 
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or  giving  additional  soil  and  top-dressing.  Of  course  suitable 
weather  must  be  chosen  for  such  work,  as  it  is  very  undesirable  to 
be  moving  soil  when  it  is  in  a  pasty  condition,  both  as  regards  the 
Vines  and  one's  own  comfort.  Give  air  freely  to  Grapes  colouring, 
but  guard  against  cold  currents,  which  are  ofteuer  the  cause  of 
"  shanking  "  than  the  state  of  the  soil  or  border,  which  generally 
gets  the  blame  and  sometimes  perhaps  rightly.  A  severe  check  of 
any  kind,  occurring  at  that  critical  juncture  when  the  fruit  begins 
to  change  from  the  sour  to  the  saccharine  state,  will  cause  shanking, 
and  perhaps  tliere  is  no  greater  cause  of  that  evil  than  over-crop- 
ping ;  and  yet  how  slow  we  are  to  aclvnowledge  tlie  fact  or  to  rest 
content  witli  one  good  buncli  I'ather  than  two  inferior  ones  shanked. 
The  quantity  of  wood  being  made  by  Vines  in  all  stages  of  growth 
is  something  remarkable,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  it  as  regards  stopping  and  tying  out,  but  tlie  dull  season 
demands  that  this  should  be  done  regularly,  in  order  to  afford  all  the 
light  possible  for  the  tliorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  Go  over  late 
Grapes  prior  to  colouring  and  clip  out  all  small  or  imperfectly  ferti- 
lised berries,  and  if  necessary  tie  up  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches. 
All  that  are  intended  to  hang  on  the  Vines  or  keep  long  sht>uld  be 
well  thinned  out,  especially  towards  the  middle  of  the  bunches, 
else  in  the  winter,  should  one  berry  crack  or  go  mouldy,  the  entire 
bunch  will  be  sure  to  follow.  The  unfavourableness  of  the  season  still 
renders  fire-lieat  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  Grapes 
being  ripe  before  the  end  of  .September. 

Figs. — Although  the  first  crop  of  these  swelled  off  well  there  was 
a  lack  of  flavour,  for,  apply  fire  and  give  air  as  freely  as  one  may, 
they  do  not  play  the  part  of  sun  lieat,  and  tiie  Fig  is  perhaps  more 
than  all  other  cultivated  fruits  a  sun-loving  plant.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped  that  the  second  crop,  which  is  now  swelling  freely, 
will  be  more  fortunate  as  regards  that  flavour-giving  element — sun- 
shine. E.xpose  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping  the  shoots 
thin  and  well  stopped  back  ;  should  there  be  danger  of  overcrowd- 
ing, it  will  be  well  to  thin  out  not  only  young  shoots,  but  some  of 
the  longest,  liarren,  or  naked  ones  ;  for,  though  as  a  rule  all  sucii 
pruning  had  best  be  deferred  to  the  resting  season,  if  doue  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  at  long  intervals,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
bleeding.  Thin  the  fruit  to  reasonable  limits,  taking  off  first  all  the 
unshapely  ones,  and  next  tlie  smallest  and  those  that  are  badly 
placed  as  regards  liglit  an.i  air.  Water  liberally,  and  always  with 
guano  or  other  manure  water,  that  is,  if  the  roots  are  in  confined 
borders,  as  all  Figs  should  be;  of  course,  if  the  roots  liave  unbounded 
liberty,  sacli  artificial  feeding  would  be  injurious  ratlier  than  other- 
wise, as  it  would  tend  to  the  production  of  gross  unfruitful  growth. 
Pot  trees  that  have  done  fruiting  must  not  be  neglected;  supply 
them  with  plenty  of  clear  water  and  syringe  twice  daily.  So  long 
as  the  weather  continues  dull  they  will  ripen  best  indoors,  but  if  a 
bright  period  ensues,  gradually  inure  them  to  bear  full  exposure  on 
a  sunny  aspect,  plunging  tlie  pots  in  leaves,  cocoanut-libre,  or  cinder 
ashes,  to  render  watering  as  infreiiuent  as  possible. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — We  have  been  bothered  with 
black  fly,  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  trees  just  as  the  fruit 
began  to  ripen  ;  hence  fumigation,  the  best  remeily,  was  out  of  the 
question.  Tobacco  liquor  and  soap  suds,  applied  tliree  days  succes- 
sively with  the  syringe  to  the  affected  parts  only,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  fruit,  has  freed  the  trees  of  the  pest.  Whenever  such  attacks 
are  feared,  it  is  well  to  fumigate  as  a  preventive  before  the  fruit 
has  attained  so  advanced  a  stage.  -Ripening  fruits  cannot  have  too 
much  air  ;  the  slower  tliey  mature  the  deeper  will  be  tlie  colour, 
more  piquant  the  flavour,  and  they  will  keep  longer  after  gathering  thau 
fruit  ripened  with  express  speed.  When  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
be  just  as  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  trees  as  previously,  an 
admonition  all  the  more  necessary  seeing  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
when  the  crop  has  been  gathered  tlie  trees  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Copiously  water  inside  borders,  and  mulcli  witli  stable 
litter  or  droppings  to  prevent  the  soil  from  cracking.  Trees  in  every 
stage  of  growth,  except  those  bearing  ripe  f  niit,  syringe  daily,  and  keep 
the  shoots  from  overcrowding  by  timely  pincliing  and  tying. 

Melons. — In  ordinary  seasons  fire-heat  might  at  this  time  be 
dispensed  with,  but  under  present  conditions  as  regards  weather 
brisk  fire-heat  is  still  needed  in  order  to  obtain  full-flavoured  fruit. 
A  minimum  bottom-heat  of  70',  and  the  same  of  top  heat  are  indis- 
pensable for  crops  approaching  maturity,  and  air  must  be  given 
freely  whenever  the  weatlier  is  favourable.  Keep  the  soil  in  a 
moderate  state  as  regards  moisture,  and  wlien  watering  is  necessary 
let  it  be  done  thoroughly  anil  always  with  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  border.  To  some,  the  question  of  a  few 
degrees  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  and 
that  of  the  border  may  seem  of  little  moment,  but  of  this  I  am 
certain  tliat  it  not  unfrequently  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
good  crop  and  a  bad  one  ;  indeed,  it  is  by  a  combination  of  so-called 
little  matters  that  success  in  most  matters  is  attained.  Stop  and 
tie  in  successional  plants,  and  carefully  guard  tlie  foliage  from  injury 


of  every  kind,  exposing  the  fruit  to  light  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  more  Melons  if  wanted,  but  they  should 
be  got  out  without  further  delay. — W.  W. 
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ESSENTIALS    OF    DIET.* 

This  is  a  useful  little  work,  and  if  its  prescriptions  were  followed 
medical  men  would  find  a  large  portion  of  their  occupation  gone, 
for  one  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  most  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs  arise  either  from  ignorance  or  from  a  wilful  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  which  should  regulate  our  diet.  The  oft-quoted 
proverb  wdiicli  tells  us  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,  although  hackneyed,  is  nevertheless  true,  and  tlie  aim  of  the 
author  and  editor  has  been  to  point  out  the  best  means  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  "meat"  and  the  "poison."  The  diet  that  is 
"meat"  to  the  stalwart,  stolid  labourer  at  the  plough  would  be 
"  poison  "  to  the  weak-framed  student  with  finely  strung  nerves,  and 
vice  versa.  The  chapter  which  more  especially  concerns  the  readers 
of  The  Gardkx  is  that  on  vegetable  food.  Commencing  witli  a 
description  of  the  cereals  generally,  the  author  very  justly  condemns 
the  prevailing  mania  for  purely  white  bread,  and  advocates  the  use 
of  what  is  now  generally  known  as  whole-meal  bread.  The  inner 
coating  of  the  grain,  which  is  removed  during  the  process  of  dressing, 
is  of  very  great  value,  for  it  contains  the  elements  of  nutrition  for 
muscle,  bone,  siid  brain  ;  couseipiently  tlie  more  thoroughly  this  is 
removed  in  dressing  the  less  valuable  is  the  flour  as  a  food.  The 
author  tells  us  that  in  the  north  of  Germany  oatmeal  soup  is  a 
favourite  diet,  but  he  does  not  give  any  receipt  for  its  preparation. 
He  is  wrong,  however,  in  his  description  of  the  Irish  stirabout, 
which  he  tells  us  contains  Indian  corn  meal.  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
stirabout  is  precisely  similar  to  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge,  the  Maize 
meal  being  a  modern  innovation.  He  .also  omits  all  mention  of  the 
Italian  polenta  and  the  numerous  American  preparations  of  Maize. 
Vegetables  generally  he  divides  into  four  classes.  1.  Sugary  vege- 
tables, such  as  Potatoes  and  Turnips.  '2.  Stimulants,  sucli  as  Aspara- 
gus and  Garlic.  3.  Antiscorbutics,  Salads,  and  Tomatoes  ;  and 
lastly,  Diluents,  such  as  Cabliages,  Sorrel,  and  Nettle  tops.  The 
dietetic  characters  of  all  our  ordinary  vegetables  and  fruit  are  given 
at  length,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia 
from  eatiug  vegetable  food.  The  author,  in  speaking  of  seaweeds, 
very  justly  regrets  that  they  are  so  much  neglected  as  articles  of 
food,  seeing  that  they  are  richer  in  flesh-forming  m.aterial  thau 
Indian  Corn  or  even  oatmeal.  The  editor  adds  an  interesting  chap- 
ter on  the  diet  for  singers  and  speakers.  C.  W.  QuiN. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS,  t 

Mrs.  Manx  has  done  Knglish  readers  good  service  in  presenting  them 
with  the  present  translation  of  Dr.  Schwab's  account  of  his  success 
in  establishing  school  gardens  in  Austria.  There  is  no  adjunct  to  the 
schoolroom  which  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  teacher  can  be  turned 
to  such  profit  as  the  school  garden.  Thousands  of  such  g.ardens  are 
in  operation  in  Austria  at  the  present  moment,  all  of  them  being  the 
fruit  of  Ur.  Scliwab's  intelligent  labours.  Besides  the  opportunity 
that  a  school  garden  offers  for  the  practical  teaching  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture,  vegetable  physiology,  it  ni.ay  be  also  turned  to 
account  in  various  ways.  The  operations  necessary  for  keeping  a 
small  garden  in  proper  order  are  all  healthy,  and  are  looked  upon  by 
a  healthy  child  as  play  and  not  work.  Charles  Dickens  unconsciously 
enunciates  a  grand  educational  principle  when  he  makes  Mr.  Squeers 
teach  his  boys  botany  by  sending  them  to  weed  the  garden.  A 
handful  of  weeds  in  tlie  hands  of  a  teacher  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
Socratic  method  of  teaching  will  give  a  child  a  greater  insight  into 
the  phenomena  of  plant  life  than  a  knowletlge  of  tlie  meaning  and 
derivation  of  half  the  sesquipedalian  words  that  ever  were  coined. 
Not  only  this,  the  child's  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
pleasantly  exercised  and  cultivated  without  his  being  aware  of  it, 
more  especially  his  patience  and  watchfulness,  for  he  soon  finds  out 
that  he  must  wait  for  seeds  to  germinate  and  for  flowers  to  blossom, 
and  sad  experience  will  soon  show  him  that  a  very  little  neglect  will 
kill  the  pets  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  rear.  Austria, 
France,  Sweden,  and  even  little  Belgium,  all  have  their  school 
gardens.     Where  are  ours '!     Has  there  been  a  single   Board  school 

*  "  Essentials  of  Diet,  or  Hints  on  Food  in  He.ilth  and  Disease."  By  the  late 
E.  H.  RuJdoik,  with  corrections  and  additions  by  E.  R.  Shuldllani,  M.D.,  F.C.D., 
&j,    London  :  The  HoiiKcopatliic  Publishing  Company.     1679. 

t  "  The  School  Garden;  being  a  Practical  Contribution  to  the  .Subject  of 
Education."  By  Profes-or  Erasmus  Schwab,  Director  of  the  Military  Academy 
of  Vienna.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  New  York;  HolUrook  &  Co.  1879. 
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built  during  the  last  two  years  with  a  garden  attached  to  it  ?  and 
yet  such  an  adjunct  is  aa  necessary  for  the  proper  teaching  of  vege- 
table physiology  and  botany  as  tlie  black  board  is  for  teaching  arith- 
metic. Mrs.  Mann  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  Dr.  .Schwab's 
excellent  little  book  by  adding  a  number  of  practical  suggestions  of 
her  own  with  regard  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  Dr.  Schwab's 
plans.  We  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Schwab's  little  work  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  young,  whether  parents  or 
teachers.  By  following  its  teachings  many  a  pleasant  little  spot 
might  l)e  formed  either  in  tlie  home  or  school  garden,  or  even  on  the 
nursery  window  sill,  which  would  help  our  little  ones  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  those  things  of  beauty  which  are  joys  for  ever  and 
which  constitute  the  vegetable  kingdom.  C.  W.  Qcix. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


Early  Leafing  in  the  Oak  and  the  Ash.— Owing  to  the 

protracted  wet  season  and  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage  considerable 
damage  has  in  many  places  been  already  done  to  trees  by  falling 
branches,  and  by  the  browsing  of  cattle,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  usual  neatness  in  parks  and  other  places  to  which  cattle 
have  access.  Tliis  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  Lime,  tlie 
Beech,  and  the  Ash.  So  far  as  the  present  season  is  concerned,  the 
old  calculation  that  a  wet  summer  follows  the  appearance  of  the 
foliage  upon  the  Oak  before  that  upon  the  Ash,  seems  likely  to  be 
verified  ;  for  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  (Kent)  the  Oak  had 
a  considerable  start.  But  oljservations  extending  over  a  number  of 
years  have  convinced  me  that  whenever  a  cold  spring  succeeds  a 
severe  winter,  the  Oak,  on  account  of  its  being  the  deepest  rooted,' 
and  therefore  the  least  afl'ected  by  the  season,  gets  the  earliest 
start  ;  whereas  during  an  early  warm  sjiriug,  the  Ash,  which  on 
account  of  its  shallower  rooting  first  feels  the  sun's  influence,  takes 
the  lead.  Thus  instead  of  predicting  what  may  possibly  follow  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  the  relative  appearances  of  the  foliage 
upon  these  two  trees  afford  certain  indications  of  the  weather  which 
has  preceded  them. — B. 

Disbarking  Timber.— Considerable  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails as  to  the  necessity  for  barking  trees  immediately  after  they  are 
felled.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Alder  when  cut  for  hop- 
poles,  the  durability  of  the  wood  is  considerably  increased  by  taking 
off  the  bark  at  once.  But  in  other  cases,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
the  Larch  when  used  whole  for  posts,  the  preservation  of  the  bark 
greatly  prolongs  the  soundness  of  the  timber.  Thus  I  have  seen  the 
butts  of  whole  Larch,  which  had  been  put  up  as  posts  in  a  fence  with 
their  bark  entire,  removed  sound  at  the  end  of  more  than  twenty 
years  ;  while  those  which  had  been  squared  out  by  the  saw  and  axe, 
were  so  decayed  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Wherever  the  bark 
contains  a  conservative  quality,  or  any  substance  which  makes  it  re- 
pulsive to  insects,  it  should  be  retained  for  as  long  a  period  as  it  will 
maintain  its  soundness  ;  but  after  that  time  either  by  its  retention  of 
moisture,  or  by  harbouring  insects  which  prey  upon  the  wood,  it  be- 
comes mischievous.  During  the  time  that  it  remains  sound  the  bark 
ia  also  useful  in  preventing  the  cracking  of  the  timber  from  the 
influences  of  the  sun  and  air. — A.  J.  B. 

Premontia  californica.— This  strikingly  beautiful  wall  plant 
produces  its  large  yellow  blossoms  freely  on  spurs,  and  upon  young 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year's  gi'owth.  The  leaves  as  they  expand 
have,  a  short  distance  off,  the  appearance  of  those  of  a  Hawthorn 
or  flowering  Currant,  but  upon  closer  inspection  they  are  found  to  be 
of  rounder  outline,  and  of  much  softer  texture  tlian  tliose  of  the 
Hawthorn.  It  looks  beautiful  when  trained  either  horizontally  or 
obliquely,  and  seems  to  flower  best  when  cultivated  upon  the  same 
system  as  that  on  which  we  grow  the  Peach.  The  long,  fine  shoots 
that  are  exposed  to  air  and  light,  and  which  have  room  to  grow  and 
develop  themselves  and  get  thoroughly  ripened,  produce  clusters  of 
large  yellow  flowers  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  admiration. — 
Ganleni'm'  C'/i ronkle. 

This   shrub   is    now    flowering  most  effectively    here   and 

there  throughout  the  country  on  sheltered  walls,  but  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardeus,  Glasuevin,  from  whence  we  have  received  flowering 
specimens,  it  is  now  in  perfection.  As  a  rule,  it  will  succeed  best  as 
a  wall  shrub,  but  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  it  m.ay  be  grown  as  a 
bush  on  a  sheltered  part  of  the  lawn  or  shrubbery  with  every 
success,  along  with  the  Fire  Bush  (Embothrium  coccineum), 
Escallonia  macrantha,  rare  Spiraeas  of  frutescent  habit,  and  the 
exceptional  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  It  is  .Sterculiaceous,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  singular  Hand  Plant  of  Mexico  (Cheirostemon).  Tlie 
main  point,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  hardy  shrub  from  the  Californian 
Sierra  Nevadas,  ami  perfectly  araenal>le  to  good  culture  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  so  distinct  is  it  that  no  garden  of  any  pretentions  sliould 


be  allowed  to  be  without  at  least  one  example  of  it,  if  not  in  buah 
form,  at  least  on  a  sunny  wall,  where  its  wood  may  get  so  well 
ripened  in  autumn  as  to  cause  it  to  flower  well  during  the  following 
summer. — B. 

— —  This  has  been  flowering  very  finely  at  Messrs.  RoUisaon's 
during  the  past  month.  Its  flowers  are  rich  golden  yellow  in 
colour,  and  measure  upwards  of  .3  in.  in  diameter  ;  the  calyx  en- 
velops the  petals  until  they  are  about  to  expand  when  it  falls  en- 
tirely away.  The  plant  in  question  is  planted  against  a  wall  facing 
the  west. — W.  H.  U.,  Toolimj. 

Yellow-flowered  Horse  Chestnut.— I  remarked  at  Knap 
Hill  the  other  day  a  yellow  sport  of  the  Pink  Horse  Chestnut,  which 
is  being  propagated,  and  «liich  will  lie  an  interesting  addition  aa 
regards  colour  to  the  other  forms  of  this  ornamental  floweiing  tree. — 

P.  a 

Evils  Resulting  from  Divided  Interests  in  the  New 
Forest. — The  proprietor  of  tlie  underwood  must  wish  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  timber  by  which  his  crop  is  diminished  ;  and  it  is  for 
the  advantage  of  those  to  whom  the  herbage  has  been  granted  that 
no  wood  should  grow  up  of  any  kind.  The  whole  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  of  jarring  interests  in  which  no  party  can  improve  his  own 
share  without  hurting  that  of  another. — Extract  from  Report  oj 
Commis-'iioiiP7's  appoiufrd  ht  17S8. 

The  Present  State  of  Woodlands.— Instead  of  affording 
the  pleasure  which  is  usuallj'  derived  from  a  ride  or  a  stroll  through 
their  mazes,  nothing  can  be  more  cheerless  than  the  present  appear- 
ance of  woodland  drives  and  footpaths.  Rank  undergrowths  obstruct 
the  pedestrian,  and  drooping  and  dripping  branches  spoil  the  pleasures 
which  otherwise  might  be  derived  from  a  woodland  ride.  In  shel- 
tered spots  \vith  a  tolerably  dry  subsoil.  Firs,  Pines,  and  many  of  the 
young  deciduous  trees  have  already  made  a  good  growth  ;  but  upon 
the  cold  clays  and  in  the  more  exposed  places  last  \vinter's  transplants 
are  languishing. — B.  J.  A. 

Picturesque  'Willows. — The  Willow  in  our  landscapes  is 
often  an  object  of  admiration,  but  it  is  among  the  neglected  trees 
in  what  might  be  called  ornamental  planting,  the  best  species  not 
often  getting  a  chance  of  forming  the  noble  trees  that  we  know  them 
to  be  when  they  have  full  room  for  development.  There  are  some 
good  Willow  trees  in  St.  .James's  Park,  and  there  are  some  wonderful 
ones  in  the  English  Park  at  Zurich.  The  curious  specimen  here 
figured  occurs  in  France,  and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  trees  of 
the  kind  to  which  it  belongs.  The  tree  bent  over  bj*  a  stonn  or 
other  accident  forms  an  arch. 

A  Gap  in  the  Avenue. — "  Let  any  one  stroll  along  beneath 
a  stately  avenue  of  Elm  or  Beech.  Three  or  four  Elms  are  passed 
and  are  evidently  sound,  but  the  fifth — a  careless  observer  might  go 
by  it  without  remarking  an3'tliing  unusual — is  really  rotten  to  the 
centre.  At  the  foot  of  the  huge  trunk,  and  growing  out  of  it,  is  a 
bunch  of  sickly-looking  fungi.  Thrust  your  walking  stick  sharply 
against  the  black  wood  there  and  it  penetrates  easily,  and  with  a 
little  pushing  goes  in  a  sui-prising  distance  ;  the  tree  seems  under- 
mined with  rottenness.  This  decay  really  runs  up  the  trunk  per- 
pendicularly. Look  :  tliere  are  signs  of  it  above  at  the  knot  hole 
30  ft.  high,  where  more  fungnis  is  flourishing,  as  it  always  does  in 
damp  wood.  The  rain  soaks  in  there  and  filtrates  slowly  down  the 
trunk,  whose  very  lieart,  as  it  were,  is  eaten  away,  while  outside  all 
is  fair  enough.  Presently  there  arises  a  mighty  wind,  the  tree  snaps 
clean  off  20  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  the  upper  part  falls  a  ponderous 
ruin,  carrying  with  it  one  of  the  finest  boughs  of  its  nearest  com- 
panion, and  destroying  its  symmetry  also.  What  a  gap  it  has  left 
in  the  avenue  !  In  a  minute  tlie  gi'owth  of  a  century  gone,  the 
delight  of  generations  swept  away,  ami  no  living  man,  hardly  the 
heir  in  his  cradle,  can  hope  to  see  that  unsightly  gap  filled  up." — 
T/ie  (1  amrkeeper  at  Home. 

Oak  as  a  Substitute  for  Box.— In  the  vegetable  garden 
at  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet,  Oak  is  exclusively  employed  for  bor- 
dering the  walks.  Acorns  were  sovra  some  ten  ycai-s  ago,  and  the 
edging  is  now  only  about  6  in.  in  height.  It  is,  I  believe,  clipped 
twice  in  tlie  summer,  aud  presents  a  very  fresli,  neat  appearance 
throughout  the  season.  The  leaves,  of  course,  fall  in  the  autumn, 
but  an  evergreen  edging  to  the  kitchen  garden  walks  can  scarcely  be 
considered  indispensable.  Mr.  Rose  considere  Oak  to  be  in  many 
ways  far  preferalile  to  Box.  It  does  not  need  renewing  or  fresh 
planting,  neither  is  it  susceptible  to  injury,  and  the  conijiarative  ease 
with  which  it  is  made,  aud  the  inexj)ensive  nature  of  the  material, 
are  great  points  in  its  favour.  It  is  well  kno«ii  that  Box  edging  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  care  to  keep  it  in  good 
order,  whereas  the  Oak  thus  treated  forms  a  dense  scrub,  requiring 
but  little  attention  to  maintain  it  in  good  cou<lition,  and  is  capable  of 
enduring  with  impunity  a  considerable  amount  of  rough  usage. — J. 
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HORTICULTUEAL^IMPLEMENTS. 

La'WTi  Mowers. — As  regards  these  I  am  not  going  to  recom- 
mend any  particular  maker,  but  only  offer  a  few  comments  on  the 
adaptability  and  advantages  of  the  diiferent  sizes  in  relation  to  their 
usefulness.  There  are  a  good  many  different  sizes  of  lawn-mowers, 
from  6  in.  up  to  3  ft.  or  more,  but  the  work,  in  places  where  there 
is  emplojnnent  for  a  lawn-mower,  is  done  in  most  cases  bj-  three  or 
four  sizes — the  single  or  two-men  machine,  the  donkey,  and  the  horse 
machine.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  sizes  besides 
these  are  to  a  certain  extent  useless,  although  plenty  of  inexperienced 
people  are  jjersuaded  to  invest  in  small  machines.  0-in.,  S-in.,  and 
10-ia.  mnchines  are  recommended  as  suitable  for  women  and  boys  ; 
but  it  is  soon  discovered  that  to  work  even  tlie  lightest  of  the  thi'ee 
is  too  much  for  a  woman,  or  a  boy  either,  and  that  it  takes  twice  as 
long  to  go  over  the  ground  with  it  as  it  would  with  one  12  in.  wide. 
Hence  the  exertion  required  is  about  six  and  half  a  dozen  in  the  end. 
Such  small  machines  are  mere  toys  ;  and  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  a  lawn-mower  cuts  a  less  breadth  than  the  actual 
width  of  the  knives,  as  an  overlap  in  cutting  has  always  to  be 
allowed,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  a  strip  uncut  at  each  journey. 
This  overlap  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  ;  but,  unless  the  operator 
is  expert  at  his  work, 
he   may   perhaps   lose 

2  in.  or  3  in.  every 
journey  he  takes.  This 
is  a  disadvantage  in  all 
lawn-mowers,  but  par- 
ticularly in  small  ones. 
In  actual  work  all 
sizes  should  be  calcu- 
lated at  from  1  in.  to 

3  in.  less  than  the 
width  of  the  knives. 
Where  an  able-bodied 
man  has  to  use  the 
mower,  a  14-in.  or 
16-in.  is  certainly  not 
too  lai'ge  when  the 
Grass  is  cut  frequently, 
and  kept  as  closely 
shaven  as  a  croquet 
lawn ;  but  when  the 
Grass  is  allowed  to  get 
long  before  it  is  cut, 
then  a  12-in.  machine 
is  as  much  as  any  one 
man  can  push  or  draw, 
and  it  is  very  hard 
work  indeed,  and  such 
as  the  same  man  should 
not  be  called  upon  to 
do  every  day.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  economi- 
cal plan  to  provide  as 
large  a  macliine  as 
the  man  or  the  horse  can 
■»  ork  effectively ;  but  a 
too  large  one  entails  loss 
of  time,  as  the  journeys 
ure  performed  at  a  dis- 
proportionately slower 

rate,  and  more  frequent  rests  are  made.  For  two  men  22-in.  and 
24-in.  sizes  are  usually  recommended  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  22-in.  is 
large  enough ;  and,  asa  matter  of  fact,  the  24-in.  machines,  of  the 
best  makers,  are  ofteuer  worked  by  three  men  than  two.  This  has 
been  our  experience,  and  we  discontinued  the  two-men  machine 
altogether,  and  employed  a  full-sized  donkey  machine  instead,  at  a 
cost  of  03.  per  day,  man  and  boy,  against  9s.  for  the  three-man,  or 
6s.  for  the  two,  and  much  more  work  was  done.  With  the  donkey 
machine,  and  one  12-iu.  one  workeil  by  a  man,  we  can  do  as  nmch 
work  as  was  formerly  done  by  a  Iiorse  machine  and  the  man  oue  too. 
A  horse  machine  is  well  enough  for  cutting  large  open  spaces,  but  in 
jjlcasure  grounds  it  leaves  too  many  corners  for  the  scythe,  whereas 
a  donkey  machine  can  cut  even  round  small  flower  Ijeds,  and  what  it 
leaves  the  12-in.  macliine  can  cut  in  a  short  time.  .Just  a  word  as  to 
the  construction  of  lawn-mowers.  Our,  opinion  is  that  the  makers  do 
not  realise  the  importance  of  making  their  machines  as  light  as  jjos- 
sible,  and  that  every  needless  pound  of  iron  handicaps  the  working 
jiower  seriously.  .Several  of  the  machines  in  repute  are  heavier  than 
they  need  be.  One  maker,  for  example,  supplies  solid  iron  handles 
for  the  shafts,  weighing  a  good  deal.  The  shafts  themselves,  also  of 
iron,  are  generally  too  strong  and  heavy  ;  and  the  crossbars  and 
fixing  might  frequently  be  greatly  reduced  in  weight,  and  thus  lessen 
the  exertion  in  working  such  macliiues.     Makers  may  depend  upon 
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it  that  the  machine  which  is  lightest  in  draught  will  always  be  the 
most  popular  if  it  be  otherwise  good. 

■Wheelbarrows. — This  is  an  indispensable  garden  implement, 
if  it  may  be  so  named  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  those  in  use  in  private  gardens 
are  far  too  heavy  and  clumsy,  being  usually  made  by  tlie  country 
joiner,  who  looks  to  strength  chiefly.  Could  not  our  professional 
horticidtural  builders  supply  an  article  of  lighter  yet  strong  make  ? 
Barrows  made  of  heavy  inch  deal,  with  Ash  sliafts  2i  in.  to  3  in., 
legs,  ribs,  and  wheels  in  proportion,  and  clumsy  iron  fittings,  as 
commonly  made,  are  too  heavy  by  half  for  garden  purposes,  and  im- 
pede the  work,  for  a  man  cannot  — or  at  least  will  not — take  a  heavy 
load  on  a  heavy  barrow. 

Ladders. — What  applies  to  barrows  also  applies  to  garden  wall 
ladders,  which  sometimes  are  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry.  The 
French  employ  ladders  made,  both  spokes  and  sides,  of  fluted  iron, 
and  tliey  are  exceedingly  light  and  handy.  These  are  made  for  all 
purposes — for  walls  and  trees,  and  for  Grape  trimming,  &c.,  with  a 
movable  seat  for  the  thinner.  Telescope  ladders  are  also  used  where 
a  long  ladder  of  portable  dimensions  is  required. 

Sweeping  Machines,  &c. — Among  the  machines  that  have- 
yet  to  be  produced  for 
garden   purposes   is   a. 
Grass  or  leaf  sweeper 
"-"  ~~"        —  — ,  ^  ^j^^i   ^^^  edging  cutter. 

Both  these  have  al- 
ready been  offered,  but 
,:'-  they  do  not  meet  the 

~"  "      •  want.     The   sweeping 

macliine  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principle 
as  the  lawn  mower,  a. 
brush  being  substitu- 
ted for  the  knives ;  but 
it  docs  not  answer — 
it  is  too  much  of  a 
"  scrub."  Indeed,  the 
same  machine  has  been 
used  for  brushing  car- 
pets, but  it  is  not  po- 
pular for  that  purpose 
either.  A  machine  to 
sweep  a  lawn  must  go 
with  a  "whisk,"  and 
be  driven  by  consider- 
able power.  Such  a. 
contrivance,  on  the 
principle  of  the  hay- 
toddingmachine,  is,  we 
think,  quite  possible 
As  to  the  G  rass-edging 
cutter,  nothing  as  yet 
approaches  the  shears, 
in  the  hands  of  a  good 
workman.  They  gather 
up  all  the  Grass  and 
projections  ;  but  the 
edging  machine  misses 
all  that  is  out  of  the 
line  of  the  revolving 
blade,  and  a  boy  has 
to  go  after  it  and  pick  it  off.  The  knives,  too,  soon  get  blunt 
and  out  of  order.  One  of  the  latest  introductions  among  tools  are 
the  American  steel  rakes,  light  handy  tools,  which  are  greatly  re- 
commended. We  have  tried  them  and  found  them  wanting.  Rakes 
are  used  frequently  for  other  purposes  than  raking  walks — such  as 
cleaning  out  shrubberies,  &c.,  and  at  .such  work  we  find  the  steel 
teeth  to  snap  whenever  they  come  against  a  stump,  whereas  an  iron 
rake  does  not.  It  wears  but  does  not  break.  A  rake  without  a 
tooth  is  useless  ;  hence  steel  rakes  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
general  work. — Fidd. 


Rabbit-proof  Plants.— In  reply  to  "  T.  IVI."  (p.  64)  allow 
me  to  state  that  the  following  device  has  been  recommended  to  me, 
not  precisely  as  rabbit-proof,  but  as  a  mostjcertaiu  means  of  getting 
rid  jf  these  pests:  "Scatter  or  strew  on  the  ground  visited  by 
rabbits  small  Lentils  (Ervum  lens  minus,  in  French  Lentillons), 
which  will  be  greedily  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  whicli  will  then  retire 
to  their  buiTows  and  will  never  show  themselves  again."  I  cannot 
warrant  the  eflicacy  of  the  remedy,  having  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  experimenting  Mith  it,  but  it  will  be  easy  to  put  it  to  the  trial. 
— M.  J.  M. 
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CULTUIiE  OF  LILIES. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  (p.  .31)  seems  rather  to  expect  some  notes  from  ma 
on  this  season's  Lily  growing.  I  have  but  few  to  oli'er,  but  send 
them  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  would  add  to  his  evergi-een  slirubs 
in  tiie  Lily  bed,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  iSkimmia  japoniea,  the 
large-flowered  variety  of  Skimmia  oblata,  and  Veronica  Traversi. 
Our  gardens  are  all  warm  ones  ;  it  is  probalile  tliat  in  colder  districts 
somewhat  different  treatment  may  l>e  required,  and  perhaps  a  more 
sunny  aspect  desirable  for  some  species  of  Lilies  ;  but  here  the  more 
completely  shaded  from  the  sun  and  sheltered  from  the  wind  the 
better  Lilies  thrive.  We  have  a  good  many  beds  in  this  garden  at 
the  sides  of  shrubberies  and  Rhododendron  beds,  completely  shel- 
tered from  sun  and  wind,  where  many  species  of  Lilies  are  planted. 
In  one  of  these  beds  L.  anratnm,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  canadense,  L. 
californicum,  and  L.  Krameri,  iindistuidied  from  last  year,  have 
stood  the  past  \\intry  spring  perfectly,  and  look  tlioroughly  well  ; 
while  L.  speeiosum,  in  the  same  bed,  has  some  shrivelled  leaves.  In 
another  bed,  consisting  of  L.  Krameri  and  L.  speeiosum,  .all  the 
plants  are  in  perfect  health,  and  promise  fine  blooms.  In  other  beds 
L.  superbuni  is  gi-owing  strongly.  Vt'e  have  a  number  of  bulbs  of 
L.  snperbum  planted  in  moist  parts  of  a  wood  in  deep  black  virgin 
soil,  ^^'hen  these  are  iu  full  shade  and  shelter,  nothing  could  be 
finer  than  their  growth  ;  but  with  tlie  same  soil  and  about  tlie  same 
moisture,  where  the  sun  has  reached  them  after  some  of  the  sjiring 
frosts,  they  look  wretched.  Sun  after  frost  has,  of  course,  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  all  Lilies.  We  have  one  long  bed  of  L.  auratum 
in  the  wood  ;  half  of  this  was  in  full  shade,  and  the  plants  are 
strong  and  healthy  ;  the  other  half  caught  the  sun,  and  are  sjioilt  for 
this  year.  The  most  trying  part  of  the  year  for  Lilies  with  us  was 
])art  of  last  May.  E.arly  in  the  mouth  I  went  into  Perthshire  to  fish, 
leaving  the  Lilies,  even  in  the  dampest  part  of  the  wood,  including 
a  bed  of  L.  neilgherrense,  quite  healthy.  On  my  return,  in  rather 
more  than  three  weeks,  I  found  the  L.  neilgherrense  all  browned, 
and  many  of  the  L.  auratum  injured.  Tliis  was,  I  think,  as  much 
caused  by  the  excessive  wet,  which  flooded  part  of  the  wood, 
as  the  frost  ;  as  iu  the  dry  half  of  the  wood  little  injury  was  visible. 
Mr.  Dod  considers  L.  californicum  a  synonym  of  L.  canadense.  It 
is  nearer  L.  pardalinum,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  brighter 
colour,  larger  spots,  fewer  flowers,  and  has  a  distinct  white  shade  iu 
the  middle  of  the  flower.  Mr.  Dod  does  not  speak  of  L.  Krameri. 
In  suitable  situations  it  is  easily  gi-own,  and  is  a  lovely  Lily  in  open 
quarters.  We  have  one  large  potful,  most  of  the  stems  having  three 
flowers.  It  gives  one  a  notion  of  wliat  L.  Krameri  ought  to  be. 
Heallierhank,    Weyhrkhje  Heath.  George  F.  Wilson. 


SWEET  WILLIAMS  IX  WET  SEASONS. 

NoTwiTHSTASDiXG  the  dripping  skies  and  cold  sunless  weather 
which  we  have  experienced,  .Sweet  Williams  maintain  an  amount  of 
gaiety  that  is  most  delightful.  They  are  grand  plants  in  the  shape  of 
masses,  as  those  who  see  beds  of  them  rods  in  length  can  testify  ;  but 
few  can  realise  the  marvellous  blooming  power  which  single  plants  pos- 
sess that  have  had  plenty  of  space  and  liberal  treatment.  A  Sweet  W'il- 
liam  producing  from  forty  to  fifty  heads  of  l)loom  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  but  one  difficult  to  equal  amongst  hardy  plants.  Every 
cottager  who  has  a  garden  gi'ows  Sweet  ^Villiams,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  consist  of  the  best  kinds  ;  their  trusses  of  bloom  are  small 
and  comparatively  unattractive.  Nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  the  plants 
are  well  grown,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  no  trouble  or  skill  is 
needed  to  grow  them.  Sown  at  tlie  right  time  and  planted  at  tlie 
right  time,  with  sufficient  room  to  develop  themselves,  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  flower  well.  There  is,  however,  such  a  wide  difference 
lietween  good  flowers  and  poor  ones — between  a  good  strain  and  a  bad 
one — that  it  is  marvellous  such  indifferent  flowers  should  yet  be 
grown.  Given,  how-ever,  a  packet  of  good  seed,  it  is  well  "that  it 
sho'.ihl  be  sown  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  is  in  tlie  month  of  May, 
as  by  that  time  tlie  soil  is  warm  enough  to  germinate  the  seed,  and 
the  plants  so  produced,  if  jdanted  out  into  beds  or  borders  about  the 
middle  of  July,  will  make  fine  masses  and  carry  a  dozen  or  more 
stems  the  next  summer. 

If  the  pjlants  are  grown  chiefly  to  obtain  trusses  of  good  size 
specially  for  exhibition,  it  is  well  to  sow  at  midsummer  and  to  put 
out  the  young  plants  at  Michaelmas  ;  these  will  throw  all  their 
strength  into  the  production  of  one  stem  and  head  of  bloom,  which 
is  invariably  fine.  With  a  good  strain  I  have  obtained  in  this  way 
heads  9  in.  across,  and  a  stand  of  a  dozen  such  heads  would  be 
specially  handsome  and  striking.  Show  flowers,  however,  must 
have  better  properties  tlian  size  of  truss  :  adiled  to  this  should  be 
large,  circular,  strikingly-marked  pips,  a  fine  strain  such  as  Barlow's 


selection  of  Hunt's  kinds,  producing  single  flowers  as  large  as  a 
shilling  and  as  perfect  in  shape.  The  flowers  of  Hunt's  strain  arc 
remarkable  for  size  of  pip,  very  smooth  even  edges,  and  the  regular 
character  of  tlie  markings — a  dark  coloured  ground  edged  with 
white  being  ofttimes  as  jierfeet  as  the  edging  of  a  gold-laced  Polyan- 
thus. To  particularise  tlie  various  markings  would  be  imjiossible, 
because  whilst  many  assume  the  irsual  feature  of  circlets,  others  will 
be  marbled  or  of  a  self  colour,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  of  1000 
seedlings,  perhaps  there  will  be  100  diversely  marked  flowers,  or 
even  more.  Hunt's  strain,  for  all  show  purposes  and  chiefly  because 
of  the  size  of  pip  and  smoothness  of  edge  of  the  petals,  is  invariably 
regarded  as  the  best. 

The  Auricula-eyed  section  presents  more  diversity  than  it  is  easy 
to  describe  in  writing.  The  plants  have  the  same  robust  habit,  the 
heads  of  bloom  are  freely  produced,  and  these  are  as  large  as  Hunt's  ; 
it  is  in  the  flowers  in  which  the  difl'erence  is  seen,  and  here  smooth- 
ness of  edge  is  rarely  if  ever  found.  The  great  charm  of  the  strain 
is  the  pure  white  eye,  which,  when  surrounded  by  a  ground  of  some 
bright  rich  colour,  renders  the  heads  of  bloom  specially  attractive. 
In  many  cases  this  rich  ground  has  a  white  edging,  but  there  is, 
beyond  this  sjiecial  feature  of  the  strain,  an  infinitude  of  markings 
that  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  varied.  .Some  of  the  richest  marked 
flowers  would  look  well  in  a  stand  of  blooms  at  an  exhibition,  but 
the  absence  of  the  smooth  edge  might  unfavourably  influence  the 
judges. 

In  masses  for  summer  decoration  Sweet  Williams  are  especially 
attractive.  They  produce  over  a  large  surface  an  even  head  of  flower, 
and  this  is  so  varied  as  to  at  once  arrest  attention.  A.   D. 


ALPINE     PLANTS     AT     HOME. 

DuRlxo  an  excursion  on  the  Schneeberg  (Austrian  Alps)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  Alpine  plants  for  our  newdy-constructed  rockery,  we 
collected  various  plants,  of  which  some  notes  may  be  interesting.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  were  found  at  elevations  of  from  3000  ft.  to 
0000  ft.  ;  at  this  height  considerable  masses  of  snow  are  to  be  met 
with,  even  in  summer.  In  moist,  cool,  shady  situations  near  the 
snow  I  found  great  masses  of  .Soldanella  minima,  flowering  in  the 
gi-eatest  profusion.  At  another  place,  close  to  the  snow,  I  found  the 
whole  ground  carpeted  with  Primula  minima  in  flower.  Homogyne 
alpina  is  to  be  found  in  great  masses  everywhere,  intermixed  with 
many  other  plants.  Large  tufts  of  Armeria  alpina  were  very  con- 
spicuous. I  also  found  two  species  of  Viola,  one  with  large  dark 
blue  flowers  found  growing  in  great  masses,the  other  with  little  yellow 
flowers,  rather  rare.  Sileue  acaulis  grows  iu  great  masses,  asso- 
ciated with  (Jentiana  acaulis  and  G.  verna,  the  last  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  Alpine  flowers.  Ranunculus  alpestris,  a  diminutive 
species,  was  still  in  flower.  In  one  very  moist  place  I  found  Pin- 
guicula  vulgaris.  Alsine  stricta,  now  in  flower,  is  a  real  gem  amongst 
Alpines  ;  its  delicate  white  blossoms,  producer!  in  abundance  2  in.  or 
so  above  its  shining  green  leaves,  make  it  an  interesting  plant  for 
rockeries  ;  I  found  it  on  rather  dry  places,  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Of  Campanula  alpina  I  found  only  a  few  plants  about  5  in.  high, 
bearing  deep  blue  flowers.  Bellidiastrum  Michelli  resembles  our 
common  Daisy  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  but  they  are  much 
larger.  Pedieularis  rosea,  which  I  found  in  flower,  is  not  higher  than 
3  in.,  and  its  leaves  being  of  a  purple  hue  have  a  singular  appear- 
ance. Azalea  procumbens  is  gi^owing  there  in  great  masses,  its  creep- 
ing stems  covering  slopes  as  densely  as  Moss,  and  finely  in  blossom, 
of  Lycopodium  Selago  I  found  only  a  few  small  plants.  Amongst 
others,  I  collected  Biscutella  laevigata,  Bartsia  alpina.  Primula  spec- 
tabilis, Saxifragamutata,  S.  muscoides,  Geum  montanum.  Ranunculus 
(two  species),  Salix  herbacea,  Polygala  amara,  and  a  species  of  Orchis, 
most  probably  O.  Trannsteineri.  I  am  interested  to  know  how  these 
plants  will  succeed  on  our  rockery.  At  present  we  have  potted  them, 
and  will  keep  them  in  pots  until  they  got  a  little  established  before 
being  planted  out.  Louis  Keop.\tsch. 

Lajy'nburij. 


Cyrtanthu3  brachypetalum. — This  is  an  apparently  rare 
species  of  great  merit,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  h.aving  seen  any 
notice  whatever.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  good  things  collected  by 
Mr.  Cooper  .at  the  Cape,  but  on  that  point  I  may  need  correction. 
The  flower-scape  grows  about  10  in.  high,  is  of  a  glaucous  purplish 
hue,  and  bears  at  its  summit  a  nodding  cluster  of  tubular  flowei-s  of  a 
liglit  orange  colour,  each  flower  being  about  2  in.  in  length,  with  the 
six  divisions  of  the  limb  very  short  and  broad.  It  continues  in 
bloom  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  The  foliage  is  rather  scanty,  consist- 
ing in  my  specimen  of  two  narrowly  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  about 
as  long  as  the  scape.  The  species  seems  easily  cultivated,  and  will 
certainly  become  popular  when  sutiicientlj^  multiplied. — W.  T.   I. 
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NOTES  Am)  qthstions  on  the  plowek  gakden. 

Hardy  Orchids.— Many  of  these  are  now  very  beautiful  in 
cool  moist  places  in  gardens  as  well  as  in  their  native  habitats.  Orchis 
mac'ulata  precox,  wHh  its  crimson  purple  spires,  and  the  dittereut 
forms  of  0.  latitolia,  0.  Morio,  and  0.  pyramidahs  are  amongst  the 
most  showy.  Cypripedium  spectabile.  planted  out  in  a  moist  peat 
bed  behind  a  north  wall  and  sheltered  from  the  wind  when  in  bloom, 
is  now  in  lovely  condition.  I  have  also  gi-own  it  in  common  garden 
earth  surfaced  mth  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  a  way  in  which  it  forms 
a  good  window  plant.  The  best  place  for  it,  however,  is  a  sheltered 
peat  bed  where  it  may  become  established  permanently.— F.  W.  B. 

Flame  Flowers  Picturesquely  Grouped.— These  plants 
have  by  their  great  beauty  and  vigour  shown  their  own  merits  so 
eloquently  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  say  a  word  in  their  favour. 
Thers  may  be  other  kinds  to  add  to  our  collections,  and  rare  ones 
to  make  more  common,  but  otherwise  Tritomas,  or  Flame  Flowers 
as  they  may  be  aptly  called,  have  become  accepted  as  among  the 
treasures  of  our  collections  of  hardy  flowers.  There  is,  however, 
something  still  to  be  done  as  regards  their  aiTangement.     They  are 


and  some  perfectly  double.  We  have  now  some  fifty  plants  in  bloom 
each  varying  from  3  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  and  furnished  with  from  four 
to  forty  stems.  Being  so  tall  they  are  seen  at  a  long  distance  off, 
planted  as  they  are  at  the  b.ack  of  a  herbaceous  border.  The  large 
amount  of  rain  which  we  are  still  having  appears  to  be  what  they 
enjoy,  but  they  dislike  wind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not 
more  grown  than  they  are,  for  it  is  seldom  one  sees  anything  like  a 
collection  of  them.  As  regards  culture  they  should  have  liberal 
treatment,  slugs  should  be  kept  from  them,  and  they  should  be 
safely  secured  against  wind.  Thus  managed  they  will  continue  in 
bloom  from  two  to  three  months. — J.  C.  F. 

A  Pretty,  but  Troublesome  Aquatic. — The  Kanunculus 
aquatilis  has  been  frequently  recommended  as  a  pretty  aquatic  for 
ponds  and  lakes,  and  it  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  in 
that  respect,  for  it  proiluces  sheets  of  pretty  flowers  early  in  summer, 
but  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  plant  it  in  a  pond  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  free  from  weeds  as  it  is  almost  as  troublesome  as  the 
"American  Water-weed."  Some  years  ago  a  small  patch  of  it  ap- 
peared in  a  reservoir  here  which  supplies  tlie  establishment  with  soft 
water.     Where  it  came  from  I  never  learned,  but  it  had  not  been 


Flame-flower  on  margin  of  Lake    Lengleat,  1873. 


occasionally  planted  in  excess,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  good  effect 
they  might  otherwise  produce,  and  they,  like  many  other  flowers, 
have  suffered  from  being,  Uke  soldiers,  put  in  straight  lines  and  in 
other  geometrical  formations.  It  is  only  where  a  fine  plant  or  group 
of  plants  is  seen  in  some  green  glade  that  the  true  beauty  of  th 
Flame  Flower  is  seen,  especially  at  some  little  distance  off.  Although 
not  exactly  belonging  to  the  very  free-growing  and  extremely  hardy 
genera  of  plants  recommended  for  the  wild  garden,  they  are  so  free 
in  many  soils  that  they  might  with  confidence  be  recommended  for 
that  purpose,  and  our  sketch  shows  a  picturesque  group  of  them 
planted  in  this  way.  It  would  be  delightful  if  people  liaving  country 
seats  would  study  more  the  effects  to  be  realised  from  certain  types 
of  plants.  For  instance,  a  well  and  tastefully  placed  group  of  these 
Flame  Flowers  would  for  a  long  time  in  autumn  be  a  most  effective 
feature  in  the  landscape  of  a  country  seat ;  and  there  are  \ariou3 
other  plants  to  which  the  same  remark  applies,  though  perhaps  to 
none  better  than  these  in  the  later  months  of  the  year. 

Larkspurs. — It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  these  good 
and  useful  plants,  which  are  valuable  even  in  a  cut  state  for  filling 
vases  and  for  similar  purposes.  They  produce  stems  from  :{  ft.  to 
9  ft.  high,  clothed  with  green  leaves  and  with  flowers  for  a  distance 
of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.     Many  of  them  are  single,  others  semi-double, 


seen  near  the  place  before.  The  first  year  it  was  not  interfered  with, 
and  the  next  year  it  nearly  filled  the  pond  and  had  to  be  cleared  out; 
but  the  following  summer  it  again  appeared  and  soon  quite  filled  the 
pond,  and  had  to  be  cleared  out  by  men  on  rafts  at  no  little  expense 
ami  trouble.  This  went  on  for  several  years  till  it  was  at  last  deemed 
advisable  to  clean  the  pond  out  and  cement  it  all  over.  This  was 
last  year,  and  up  to  this  date  the  Ranunculus  has  not  appeared,  but 
we  do  not  feel  sure  of  it  yet.  It  propagates  itself  from  seed,  and  when 
it  finds  congenial  quarters  it  will  cover  acres  in  a  short  time.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  nothing  to  the  roots,  which  float  in  tlie  water 
forming  dense  masses  and  entail  the  most  part  of  the  labour  in 
clearing ;  but  this  applies  to  deep  water  chiefly.  Our  coachman  also 
made  the  discovery  that  the  plant  communicated  a  dye  to  the  water 
in  which  it  grew.  Wishing  to  tighten  the  tier  of  one  of  his  carriage 
wheels  he  plunged  it  in  the  pond  for  a  few  days.  It  was  painted  blue 
and  white,  and  when  it  came  out  it  was  discovered  that  the  white 
had  changed  to  a  pale  yellow  colour  which  no  amount  of  sci'ubbing 
would  remove.  This  dye  also  renders  the  water  unsuitable  for  laun- 
dry purposes. — J.  S.  W. 

Veronica  Traversi. — Like  your  correspondent  R.  A.  .J.  (p.  5S) 
I  find  this  New  Zealand  Speedwell  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
out-door  plants,  especially  when  planted  in  an  open  place.     It  has, 
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too,  witlistood  the  past  wintei'  quite  uuinjureil,  though  in  an  exposed 
situation.  The  tinest  specimen  of  it  tliat  I  liave  yet  seen  is  now  in 
full  beauty  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  wliere  it  fonna  a  round 
symmetrical  head  quite  4  ft.  across  and  a  yard  high. — W.  G. 

Bouquet  Pink. — This  is  a  double-flowered  variety  of  Tlianthus 
petra'us,  a  small-fringed  snow-white  Pink  and  sweet  scented.  It  is 
an  abundant  bloomer,  and  I  believe  but  little  known. — T.  Williams, 
Ormskirk. 
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GARDEN    FOOD. 

SiE  Heney  Thompson  haa  two  extremely  interesting  and 
useful  articles  on  food  and  feeding  in  the  two  last  numbers  of 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  from  which  we  extract  a  few  of 
the  passages  referring  to  the  garden  food  portion  of  the 
question. 

"  I  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  Englishmen  generally 
have  adopted  a  diet  adapted  for  a  somewhat  more  nortlierly 
latitude  than  that  which  they  occupy  ;  that  the  cost  of  their 
food  is  therefore  far  greater  than  it  need  be,  and  that  much  of 
their  peculiar  forms  of  indigestion  and  resulting  chronic  disease 
is  another  necessary  consequence  of  the  same  error.  They 
consume  too  much  animal  food,  particularly  the  flesh  of  cattle. 
For  all  who  are  occupied  with  severe  and  continuous  mechanical 
labour,  a  mixed  diet,  of  which  cereals  and  legumes  form  a  large 
portion,  and  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk  fonu  a  moderate  pro- 
portion, is  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  than  chiefly  animal 
food.  For  those  whose  labour  is  chiefly  mental,  and  whose 
muscular  exercise  is  inconsiderable,  still  less  of  concentrated 
nitrogenous  food  is  desirable.  A  liberal  supply  of  cereals  and 
legumes,  with  fish,  and  flesh  in  its  lighter  forms,  will  better 
sustain  such  activity,  than  large  portions  of  butcher's  meat 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  These  things  being  so,  a  consideration 
of  no  small  concern  arises  in  relation  to  the  economical  man- 
agement of  the  national  resources.  For  it  is  a  fair  computa- 
tion that  every  acre  of  land  devoted  to  the  production  of 
meat  is  capable  of  becoming  the  source  of  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  produce  of  equivalent  value  as  food  if  devoted 
to  the  production  of  grain.  In  other  words,  a  given  area  of 
land  cropped  with  cereals  and  legumes  will  support  a  popula- 
tion more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as  that  which  can  be 
sustained  on  the  same  land  devoted  to  the  growth  of  cattle. 
Moreover,  the  corn  land  will  produce,  almost  without  extra 
cost,  a  considerable  quantity  of  animal  food,  in  the  form  of 
pigs  and  poultry,  from  tlie  offal  or  coarser  parts  of  vegetable 
produce  which  is  unsuitable  for  human  consumption. 

"  Thus  this  country  purchases  every  year  a  large  and  increas- 
ing quantity  of  corn  and  flour  from  foreign  countries,  while 
more  of  our  own  land  is  yearly  devoted  to  grazing  purposes. 
The  value  of  corn  and  flour  imported  by  Great  Britain  in 
1877  was  no  less  than  .£0.3,536,322,  while  in  1875  it  was 
only  just  over  £53,000,000.  The  increased  import  during 
the  last  thirty-two  years  is  well  exhibited  in  the  following 
extract:  'In  1846  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour  amounted 
17  lb.  weight  per  head  of  pt)pulation  ;  in  1855  they  had  risen 
to  70  lb.  per  head  ;  and  in  1865  to  93  lb.  weight  per  head  of 
population.  Finally,  in  1877  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour 
amounted  to  170  lb.  weight  per  head  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom.'* 

* 

"  The  supply  of  garden  produce  ought  in  this  country  to  be 
singularly  plentiful  ;  and,  owing  to  the  unrivalled  means  of 
transport,  all  common  vegetables  ought  to  be  obtained  fresh 
in  every  part  of  London.  The  contrary,  however,  is  un- 
haj^pily  the  fact.     It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  vege- 

*  "  statesman's  Year  Book,    1879,  p.  258. 


tables,  dried  and  compressed  after  a  modem  method,  should 
be  so  much  used  as  they  are  for  sou[)  by  hotel-keepers  and 
other  caterers  for  the  public.  Unquesti(jnably  useful  as  these 
dried  products  are  on  board  ship  and  to  travellers  camping  out, 
to  employ  them  at  home,  when  fresli  can  be  had,  is  the  re.sidt 
of  sheer  indolence  or  of  gross  ignorance.  All  the  finest 
qualities  of  scent  and  flavour,  with  some  of  the  fresh  juices, 
are  lost  in  the  drying  process  ;  and  the  infusions  of  preserved 
vegetables  no  more  resemble  a  freshly-made  odoriferous  soup, 
than  a  cup  of  that  thick,  brown,  odourless,  insipid  mixture, 
consisting  of  some  bottled  '  essence '  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  now  supplied  as  coflee  at  most  railway  stations  and  liotels 
in  this  country,  resembles  the  recently-made  infusion  of  the 
freshly-roasted  berry.  It  says  little  for  the  taste  of  our 
countrymen  that  sucli  imperfect  imitations  are  so  generally 
tolerated  without  complaint. 

* 

"  On  salad  so  much  lias  been  written  that  one  might  suppose, 
as  of  many  otlier  culinary  productions,  that  to  make  a  good, 
one  was  the  result  of  some  difiicult  and  complicated  process, 
instead  of  being  simple  and  ea.sy  to  a  degree.  The  materials 
must  be  secured  fresh,  are  not  to  be  too  numerous  and  diverse, 
must  be  well  cleansed  and  washed  without  handling,  and  all 
water  removed  as  far  as  possible.  It  should  be  made  by 
the  hostess,  or  by  some  member  of  the  family,  immediately 
before  the  meal,  and  be  kept  cool  until  wanted.  Very  few 
servants  can  be  trusted  to  execute  the  simple  details  involved 
in  cross-cutting  the  Lettuce,  Endive,  or  what  not,  but  two  or 
three  times  in  a  roomy  salad-bowl ;  in  placing  one  <5aItspoonfuI 
of  salt  and  half  that  quantity  of  pepper  in  a  tablespoon, 
which  is  to  be  filled  three  times  consecutively  with  the  best 
fresh  Olive  oil,  stirring  each  briskly  until  the  condiments  have 
been  thoroughly  mixed,  and  at  the  same  time  distriljuted  over 
the  salad.  This  is  next  to  be  tossed  well,  but  lightly,  until 
every  portion  glistens,  scattering  meantime  a  little  finely- 
chopped  fresh  Tarragon  and  Chervil,  with  a  few  atoms  of 
Chives  over  the  whole.  Lastly,  but  only  immediately  before 
serving,  one  small  tablespoonful  of  mild  French  vinegar  is  to 
be  sprinkled  over  all,  followed  by  another  tossing  of  the 
salad.*  The  uncooked  Tomato,  itself  the  prince  of  salads, 
may  be  sliced  and  similarly  treated  for  separate  service,  or 
added  to  the  former,  equally  for  taste  and  appearance.  Cold 
boiled  Asparagus  served  with  a  maijonnaise  forms  a  dish,  of 
its  kiud  not  to  be  surpassed.  At  present  ranking,  when  the 
quality  is  fine,  as  an  expensive  luxury,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  the  improved  methods  of  cultivating  this  delicious  and. 
wholesome  vegetable,  it  should  not  be  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  for  less  than  half  its  present  price.  As  to  the 
manifold  green  stufls  which,  changing  with  the  season,  may 
be  presented  as  salad — their  name  is  legion  ;  and  their  choice 
must  be  left  to  the  eater's  judgment,  fancy,  and  digestion,  all 

of  which  vary  greatly. 

* 

"  Very  unsatisfactory  is  the  supply  of  vegetable  and  dairy 
produce  to  our  great  city,  particularly  of  the  former.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  our  market  at  Covent  Garden,  in  relation  to 
capabilities  for  effective  distribution  of  fresh  vegetables,  itc, 
would  disgrace  a  town  one-fifth  of,the  size  of  London.  Nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  its  inhabitants  cannot  obtain  fresh  green 
food  ou  any  terms,  and  those  who  succeed  pay  an  exorbitant 
price.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  really  new-laid  egg 
is  a  luxury  which  a  millionaire  can  scarcely  ensure  by  pur- 
chase ;  he  may  keep  fowls  and  with  due  care  may  obtain  it,  not 
otherwise.  The  great  staple  of  our  bread,  commonly  called 
'  baker's  bread,'  is  unpalatable  and  indigestible ;  and  I  sup 

•  A  salad  for  five  or  six  persons  is  supposed. 
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pose  no  thoughtful  or  prudent  consumer  would,  unless  com- 
pelled, eat  it"  habitually — used  as  it  nevertheless  is  by  the 
t^eat  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city — any  more 
than  he  would  select  a  steak  from  the  coarse  beef  whose  pro- 
per destination  is  the  stock-pot.  Let  any  one  compare  the 
facilities  which  exist  in  most  foreign  towns  for  obtaining  the 
three  important  articles  of  diet  just  named,  with  the  parallel 
conditions  afforded  by  London,  and  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter  will  be  so  manifest  as  to  become  matter  of  humiliation 
to  an  Englishman.  I  do  not  raise  any  question  of  comparison 
between  our  own  markets  and  the  Halles  Centrales  of  Paris,  cover- 
ino-  as  they  do  nearly  five  acres  of  closely  utilised  space,  with 
•enormous  vaults  beneath,  in  direct  communication  by  tramroad 
with  the  railways  ;  nor  of  the  well-stocked  ilarche  St.  Honort5, 
and  others  of  less  note.  To  many  among  the  thousands  of 
tourist.s  who  freipient  the  public  buildings  of  Paris,  an  early 
morning  survey  of  the  fish,  flesh,  dairy  produce,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers  which  the  Halles  Centrales  display,  and  the 
scarcely  less  remarkable  eslubition  of  Parisian  and  provincial 
life  brought  together  there,  present  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  truly  foreign  spectacles  which  the  city  affords. 

* 

"  To  the  long  list  of  needed  reforms  I  have  ventured  to 
advocate  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  must  add  the 
want  of  ample  and  accessible  markets  in  various  parts  of 
London  for  what  is  known  as  country  produce.  I  do  this 
not  only  in  the  intere.st  of  the  millioos  who,  like  myself,  are 
compelled  to  seek  their  food  within  the  limits  of  Cockayne, 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  our  country  gardeners  and  house- 
wives, who  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  us  with  poultry,  vege- 
tables, and  eggs  better  than  the  gardeners  and  housewives  of 
France,  on  whom  at  present  we  so  largely  depend.  We  may  well 
be  grateful  to  these  small  cultivators^  who,  by  their  industry  and 
energy,  supply  our  deficiencies  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  do  so 
does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  countrymen." 


UOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 


The  Potato  Disease. — This  sad  visitation  is  now  affecting 
«arly  sorts  of  Potatoes  generally,  and  a  continuance  of  the  jjresent 
weather  can  but  lead  to  its  wholesale  aj^pearance  amongst  all  kinds 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  usual,  it  presents  itself  first  in 
those  kinds  that  are  most  matured,  and  then  spreads  over  all  breadths 
alike  until  not  a  green  leaf  is  left.  Added  to  a  fruitless  year,  this 
disease  will  be  a  heavy  blow  to  market  gardeners  and  others  who 
grow  Potatoes  on  a  large  scale.  It  seems  useless  to  hope  for  better 
weather,  as  the  summer  is  passing  away  so  fast  that  even  should  it 
come  it  will  be  too  late  to  benefit  many  things.  The  disease  would 
appear  to  have  struck  Potatoes  on  the  Continent  even  before  it  has 
appeared  here,  and  if  the  crops  are  as  largely  affected  there  as  has 
been  stated  in  the  daily  papers,  there  will  be  but  few  foreign  Pota- 
toes to  import.  This  fact  sliould  induce  importers  to  look  to  America, 
where  they  have  had  some  hot  weather,  and  where,  percliance,  may 
be  found  a  fairly  healthy  crop.  But  the  regulations  regarding  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  may  interfere  with  our  imports  from  that 
quarter.  Should  prices  reach  the  high  figure  during  the  winter  that 
is  anticipated,  there  will  be  a  gi-eat  outcry  if  it  is  found  tliat  the 
American  crop  is  practically  excluded  from  our  markets. — A.   D. 

Planting  Asparagus  in  July.— We  are  just  now  engaged 
in  planting-out  Asparagus,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  summer  plant- 
ing will  one  day  become  a  common  practice.  The  system  is  inex- 
pensive, and  there  is  no  trouble  in  filling  up  blanks,  as  in  the  case 
-of  spring  planting.  Seeds  that  were  sown  last  March  in  an  early 
situation  are  now  good  plants.  We  are  not  nearly  so  particular  as 
we  used  to  be  about  soil  ;  we  however  choose  a  good  situation  where 
the  soil  is  deepest — not  necessarily  heavy — but  of  a  generous  open 
character.  We  plant  in  lines  instead  of  in  beds,  as  we  used  to  do,  in 
order  to  keep  with  the  times  as  regards  size,  but  in  small  gardens 
the  bed  system  of  planting  will  have  to  be  retained  for  the  sake  of 
economising  space.  I  have  planted  as  late  as  August  with  plants 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  rather  than  defer  planting  till  the  following 


spring.  It  is  the  deep  trenching,  the  purchase  of  old  plants,  and 
the  planting  of  them  in  cold  spring  weather,  that  ruins  the  pros- 
pects of  many  a  well-meaning  cultivator.  Where  the  subsoil  is  bad, 
that  is  to  say,  wdiere  it  is  either  too  heavy  or,  it  may  be,  gravelly  and 
poor,  the  best  way  is  to  add  to  tlie  surface  a  few  inches  deep  of  good 
open  coinjjost,  and  mulch  and  feed  the  plants  regularly  during  the 
growing  season.  Those  who  manure  heavily  in  winter,  expecting  to 
reap  the  benefit  the  following  season,  are  committing  an  unconscioua 
error.  The  growing  season  is  the  proper  time  to  invigorate  the  roots, 
which  should  have  a  good  run,  as  they  are  gross  feeders  and  soon 
exhaust  the  soil  in  a  limited  root-space,  And,  again,  climate  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  fine  heads  of  Asparagus  as  well  as  soil  and 
other  conditions.  Take,  for  example,  the  acres  of  Asparagus  that 
are  grown  along  the  Formby  coast  between  Liverpool  and  South- 
port,  where  the  finest  produce  is  grown  at  comparatively  little 
expense.  The  open  soil  and  sea  air  act  like  magic  upon  the  crop. 
— Gardeners^  C/iroiiioic. 

Potato  Dibber. — For  planting  Potatoes  on  light  well-worked 
land  an  implement  like  that  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  illustration 
is  extremely  convenient.  Some  London  market  gardeners  plough  in 
their  potatoes  to  save  labour,  but  where  they  have  to  be  jjlanted  as 
an  after  crop,  the  land  being  already  occupied  with  cabbage  or  other 
green  produce,  this  implement  is  frequently  employed  with  advan- 


tage.  A  man  dibbles  the  holes  and  boys  or  women  drop  in  the  seed 
tubers  and  then  cover  them  in  with  a  hoe.  A  modification  of  this 
contrivance  lias  been  used  by  us  as  a  pot  plunger,  and  also  for  planting 
out  decorative  plants  in  the  flower  garden  for  the  summer  di.splay. 
Any  handy  man  or  amateur  may  make  it  for  himself,  or  a  carpenter 
could  produce  it  for  a  trifling  sum, — B. 


AMEEICAN     NOTES. 


Bearing'  Years  of  Orchards. — Mr.  Johnson  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  last  year 
(which  was  an  abundant  year  all  through  the  country)  eight  acres  of 
his  twelve-acre  orchard  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  from  some  cause 
the  other  four  acres  were  barren.  The  trees  on  these  four  acres  are 
now  Ijearing  profusely.  Mr.  Pierce  said  that  last  yeah'  just  as  the 
blossom  buds  were  opening  and  promising  a  heavy  crop,  a  severe 
hail  storm  entirely  destroyed  the  whole.  This  year  the  trees  are 
loaded.  The  question  occurs  what  is  the  best  way  to  remove  the 
crop  of  blossoms  during  the  abundant  year  in  order  that  plenty  of 
fruit  may  be  had  tlie  "oti"  year. 

Early  Peaches. — The  many  new  varieties  of  the  Peach  which 
have  originated  within  a  few  years,  ripening  their  fruit  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  any  known  twenty  years  ago,  are  beginning  to 
make  a  distinct  change  in  the  markets.  The  Alexander  was  ripe 
in  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  within  a  few  days 
of  that  date  supplies  were  received  in  New  York  from  the  same  lati- 
tude in  Georgia.  The  Gulf  States,  when  supplied  with  bearing 
orchards,  wilt  doubtless  furnish  this  fruit  about  the  1st  of  May,  and 
increased  facilities  for  conveyance  north  will  give  us  ripe  Peaches  so 
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early  that  we  can  enjoy  them,  in  connection  with  our  own,  for  at 
least  six  montlis  in  the  year. 

Raspberries  in  the  West. — Mr.  Husmann  gives  in  the 
liuml  World  liis  experience  with  the  newer  Raspljerries  in  Missouri. 
The  Turner,  Tliwack,  anil  Brandywine  have  witlistood  the  winter 
without  injury,  and  he  congratulates  cultivators  that  at  last  a  red 
Raspberry  has  been  secured  in  the  Turner  that  is  hardier  than  the 
Blackcaps. 

Yosemite  Plum. — Mr.  Isaac  Hicks,  of  Long  Island,  states 
that  tliis  Plum,  fouiul  among  the  Sierras  of  California,  is  a  profuse 
bearer  of  medium-sized  fruit,  and  adils  that  it  seems  Curculio-proof. 
He  saw  many  of  the  Fhims  with  the  crescent  mark,  but  none  had 
penetrated.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  somewhat  astringent,  and  we 
suspect  that  it  is  not  of  the  highest  flavour. 

Stra'wberries  in  New  Jersey.— The  Strawberry  season  is 
about  over  with  us.  \Ve  had  dry,  hot  weather  just  before  tlie  berries 
began  to  ripen,  and  after  they  had  begun  to  ripen  it  became  exces- 
sively wet,  so  that  they  went  into  market  in  bad  order.  Kentucky 
gave  an  excellent  crop  :  Cliarles  Downing  did  very  well,  having 
much  less  of  the  leaf  blight  this  year  than  usual.  The  Albany 
Seedling  is  not  much  cultivated  with  us  ;  being  near  market,  we  can 
manage  softer  varieties,  but  where  they  were  cultivated  the  crop  was 
generally  poor.  Crescent  was  quite  defective,  except  where  it  was 
well  mixed  with  some  staminate  variety.  It  seems  to  be  well  esta- 
blished now  that  to  ensure  a  good  crop  some  staminate  sort  must  be 
near  the  Crescent.  The  largest  and  handsomest  berries  we  had  this 
year  were  from  Sharpless  plants,  set  last  September  ;  the  yield  was 
not  large,  but  the  quality  was  excellent.  Decidedly  the  best  Straw- 
berry we  have  had  liere,  all  things  considered,  was  Miner's  Great 
Prolific.  It  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous  ;  its  berries  are  large, 
handsome,  of  good  quality,  and  very  productive.  Its  season  of 
ripening  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Charles  Downing. 

Pogonia  ophioglossoides. — This  is  generally  found  growing 
in  moist  localities — the  thick,  fibrous  roots  being  most  luxuriant 
when  growing  in  good  live  Sphagnum,  situated  so  that  it  is  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry.  In  growing  this  beautiful  plant,  I  found  it  to 
succeed  best  in  half-decayed  Sphagnum,  mixed  with  charcoal  to 
keep  it  sweet.  When  in  flower  it  should  not  experience  any  approach 
to  dryness,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  not  be  very  dry, 
or  else  red  spider  is  sure  to  attack  the  foliage,  which  greatly  mars 
the  following  year's  growth  and  flower. 

Arethusa  bulbosa. — The  flowers  of  this  fine  Orchid  appear 
before  the  leaves.  Tliey  are  of  a  bright  rose-purple,  varying  in  the 
shade  of  colour  according  to  the  position  and  locality  in  which  the 
plant  is  growing.  It  is  much  rarer  than  the  Pogonia,  but  I  have  met 
with  it  in  some  particular  localities  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
cultivation  it  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  Pogonia.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  get  the  leaf  as  well  matured  as  possible.  Coming 
as  it  does  after  the  flower,  the  leaf  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  A  good 
outdoor  position  for  growing  these  Orchids  is  a  shady,  moist  spot 
having  a  northern  exposure — using  for  soil  a  mixture  of  well-rotted 
manure  and  Sphagnum.  During  winter,  tlie  bed  in  which  it  grows 
is  better  to  be  protected  with  some  rough  mulch,  for  it  appears  that 
when  taken  from  its  moist  home  and  placed  in  higlier  ground,  it 
loses  its  extremely  hardy  nature.  Upon  no  consideration,  however, 
should  it  be  treated  as  a  tender  plant,  or  failure  is  sure  to  be  the 
result. 

Ladys  Slippers. — The  diflferent  kinds  of  Cypripedium  found 
wild  throughout  the  country  are  remarkably  pretty.  C.  spectabile 
has  scarcely  a  rival  in  the  long  list  of  species  in  this  family.  It  is 
found  wild  in  bogs  throughout  the  Northern  States,  .and  succeeds 
well  in  cultivation.  It  requires  a  soil  composed  of  good  fibrous  peat, 
and,  when  sending  up  its  flower  spikes,  plenty  of  moisture.  I  have 
found  it  do  well  when  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  by  withholding 
water  when  at  rest,  but  giving  sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy 
condition.  C.  acaule  requires  a  ratlier  shady  position,  and  succeeds 
in  a  soil  composed  of  fibrous  loam  and  good  fresh  leaf-mould. — 
Country  Gentleman. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


Birds'-nests  in  Plant  Houses.— Some  kinds  of  birds  seem 
fond  of  building  their  nests  in  glass  houses.  We  frequently  have 
robins'  and  wrens'  nests  built  on  the  hot-water  jiipes,  and  being 
rather  considered  friends  than  foes  tliey  are  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested, and  generally  hatch  their  brood  in  safety.  We  have  at 
present  a  pair  of  wagtails  that  are  bringing  up  a  second  brood  in 
hanging  baskets  in  the  conservatory.  It  is  singular  how  soon  they 
become  familiar  with  the  men  at  work  close  by  them,  and  how  busily 
they  pick  up  any  insects  which  they  find  amongst  the  plants. — J  A.Mli.s 
GRO0.M,  Linton  Park,  Afahl.ttone. 


THE  HEART  AND  DART  MOTH. 
(agkotis  exclamationis.  ) 

Far.mkrs  are  perhaps  as  a  nde  more  annoyed  by  the  caterpillars 
of  this  moth,  which  are  very  destructive  to  turnip  crops,  than  gar- 
deners, but  the  latter  are  also  frequently  troubled  by  them  in  the 
flower  as  "well  as  in  the  kitchen  gartlen.  They,  as  well  as  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  d.art  moth  (described  in  The  (Jakhes  of  .Jan.  4,  1879), 
are  often  known  liy  the  name  of  the  grub.  This  insect  is  very 
common,  and  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  England,  and  is 
also  generally  distributed  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Turnip  roota 
appear  to  be  their  favourite  food,  aud  at  times  several  may  be  found 
feeding  on  one  root,  which  they  soon  damage  by  gnawing  great  holes  in 
it.  Young  plants  they  sometimes  (juite  destroy  by  eating  the  root 
right  tlirough,  just  below  the  crown  ;  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Endive, 
Cabbages,  and  Articliokcs,  are  also  freciuently  attacked  by  them  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  flower  garden,  China  Asters  and  Carna- 
tions, are  usually  their  victims.  These  caterpillars  cannot  climb  well, 
although  they  can  walk  with  great  lapidity,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
demolished  one  jjlant  at  once  travel  off  to  another  perhaps  some 
yards  off,  but  they  have  been  known  before  they  have  nearly  attained 
their  full  size  to  hide  in  the  blossoms  of  Carnations,  and  devour  their 
petals  and  ovaries.  As  these  caterpillars  are  night  feeders,  and 
remain  hidden  in  the  earth,  or  under  stones  and  clods  of  earth, 
during  the  day,  they  are  seldom  seen  imless  carefully  looked  for,  which 
makes  it  all  tlie  more  difficult  to  take  any  steps  for  their  destruction. 
It  is  evident  that  nothing  apjilied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  during  the 
day  would  be  likely  to  kill  them  in  any  numbers  ;  but  certain  appli- 
cations may  be  used  which  will 
render  the  plants  distasteful  to 
them.  If  the  plants  are  well 
watered  with  salt  and  water  in 
the  proportion  of  J  oz.  of  salt 
to  1  quart  of  water,  the  cater- 
pillars will  be  driven  away ;  but 
if  the  salt  gets  washed  off  the 
plants  they  are  liable  to  be 
again  attacked.  Soot  or  lime 
spread  very  thickly  on  the 
ground,  and  well  dug  in,  or 
laid  in  a  ring  round  each  plant, 
will  keep  them  from  attack- 
ing such  plants.  Watering  well 
with  soap  and  water  is  recom- 
mended as  being  very  effectual  in  bringing  the  caterpillars  to  the 
surface,  when  they  should  at  once  be  destroyed  ;  hand  picking  is 
perhaps  the  most  successful  plan.  Search  should  be  made  for  them 
under  all  stones  and  clods  of  earth,  and  if  possible  the  earth  near 
any  plant  which  has  been  attacked  should  be  removed,  when  the 
caterpillar  will  generally  be  found  near  the  roots  ;  this  may  be  done 
during  the  daytime,  and  at  night  the  plants  should  be  carefully 
looked  over  with  the  help  of  a  lantern.  In  its  other  states  this  insect 
is  even  more  difficult  to  destroy,  as  the  eggs  are  very  small,  and  are 
laid  in  the  earth;  it  would  ajipear  to  be  impossible  to  do  anything  to 
destroy  them,  particularly  as  they  are  generally  laid  near  growing 
crops,  except  encourage  birds  and  insects  whicli  might  feed  on  them. 
In  the  chrysalis  state  they  are  some  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  no  artificial  means  which  we  can  use,  short  of  turning  up 
the  earth  and  collecting  tliem,  can  liarm  them.  Their  deadly  enemies 
the  moles  destroy  gi-eat  numbers  of  them;  moles,  however,  cannot  be 
encouraged  in  a  garden,  although  the  amount  of  good  they  do  by 
destroying  variousgrubs  and  chrysalides  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  moths  lay  their  eggs,  about  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  in  the  earth  near  some  suitable  plant,  which  the  young  cater- 
pillars at  once  begin  to  attack ;  they  continue  feeding  until  the  winter, 
when  they  bury  themselves  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  generally 
pass  the  cold  weather  in  a  semi-torpid  condition  surrounded  by  a  ball 
of  earth,  which  tliey  form  around  themselves  as  a  protection,  some 
2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  early  spring 
they  reappear  an<l  begin  to  feed  again;  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  they  re-enter  the  earth  and  become  chrysalides,  in 
which  state  they  remain  for  about  a  month.  The  moths  measure 
from  1 J  in.  to  Ijin.  across  the  wings  when  fully  expanded.  The 
males  may  be  distinguished  frpm  the  females  by  their  antenna?,  which 
are  thicker  and  finely  toothed,  whilst  those  of  the  females  are  very 
fine  and  smooth  ;  the  lower  wings  of  the  females  are  darker  than 
those  of  the  males.  In  both  sexes  the  thorax  is  of  yellowish 
drab,  with  a  dark  transverse  band  or  spot  on  the  edge  in  front.  The 
general  colour  of  the  front  wings  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  thorax, 
l>ut  their  upper  edge  is  some%vhat  darker,  and  ornamented  with 
various  darker  and  paler  markings.      Ne.ar  the  side  margin  on  each 
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^-■ms  is  a  paler  waved  band,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  «  mgs  are 
twoMarker  marks,  one  of  which  is  supposed  toresomMe  a  heart  the 
other  which  is  nearer  the  base  is  long  pointed  and  p  aced  longitudi- 
nallv  and  is  ima<nned  to  be  like  a  dart  or  note  of  exclamation.  From 
?h  slmarkin^^ The  name  of  the  insect  is  derived..  Between  the  heart- 
shaped  spot  a-ud  the  base  of  tlie  wing  ,s  a  dark  ring  with  a  dark  dot 
in  the  centre.  The  lower  wings  are  whitish  m  the  male  with  the 
upper  margin  and  nervules  browBisli,  and  d.ark  brown  in  the  female 
The  caterpfllars  are  about  U  in.  long  when  full  grown  ;  their  heads 
are  brown,  with  rather  darker  mouths  :  and  their  bodies  are  of  a  pale 
dull  violet,  or  lilac  colour,  the  back  liemg  paler  witli  a  tinge  ot 
vellow  on  either  side  of  this  stripe  is  a  darker  indistmct  band  ;  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  double  brownisli  line,  which  is  sometimes 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  the  underside  is  greenish  white  1  lie 
first  setmient  of  the  bodies  is  somewhat  hoi-ny  and  brownish  with 
dark  spots;  each  of  the  remaining  segments  have  on  the  back  tour 
small  black  tubercles  arranged  in  pairs,  and  others  on  the  sides,  each 
tubercle  bears  a  fine  hair.  There  are  eight  pairs  of  legs,  one  on  each 
of  the  first  three,  the  sixth,  seveiitli,  eighth,  nmtli,  and  last  joints. 
The  chrysalides  are  brown.  ^'-  '-•  ■  • 


Unpacking  Plant  Cases  and  Boxes.— The  unpacking  of 
nailed-down  cases  is  necessary  work  in  every  i^arden,  and  although  a 
really  handy  man  will  extemporise  tmls  for  the  purpose,  yet  it  is 
often  most  desirable  and  really  the  most  economical  plan  in  the  end 


Implements  fur  opening  packing  cases. 

to  have  implements  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  Amongst  the 
tools  used  in  Her  Majesty's  Customs  Department  for  the  opening  of 
cases  and  boxes  from  abroad  we  recently  noted  the  mallet  and  chisel 
now  illustrated  as  being  those  most  used  by  the  officials.  An  ordinary 
carpenter's  wooden  mallet  costs  but  little,  and  any  blacksmith  will 
fashion  tlie  otlier  implement,  which  is  of  iron  or  steel,  and  from 
1.5  in.  to  18  in.  in  length.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  cold  chisel, 
lever,  and  wedge,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a  screw-driver  if  ground 
moderately  sharp  at  the  lower  end. — B. 


THE  WALTHAM  CROSS  NURSERIES. 

Although  the  present  season  has  been  so  generally  unfavourable  for 
Roses,  yet  there  is  much  that  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Paul  c&  iSon's  nurseries  at  Waltham  Cross,  where  the  primary 
consideration  is  rose  culture.  Here  may  be  found  not  only  all  the 
popular  varieties  and  choice  novelties  in  cultivation,  but  fine  old 
kinds  of  every  description,  such  as  the  Moss,  Provence,  Damask,  and 
a  host  of  others,  for  which  happily  a  taste  still  lingers.  Every  method 
of  culture  and  propagation  too  is  here  fully  demonstrated,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  much  interest  to  observe  the  preference  whicli  some  varieties 
liave  for  certain  particular  methods  of  treatment.  One  of  the  leading 
features  is  an  avenue  several  hundreil  yards  in  length,  planted  on 
each  side  with  rows  of  Conifers,  whicli  apparently  have  Ijeen  planted 
in  good  material,  judging  by  the  tliriving  specimens  of  such  beautiful 
kinds  as  Picea  lasiocarpa,  P.  nobilis,  P.  Nordmannia,  P.  Piusapa, 
various  species  of  Pinus,  Cupressus,  .Juniperus,  and  others.  Asa  fore- 
ground to  these  there  is  a  series  of  circular  beds  consisting  of  various 
kinds  of  Roses  pegged  down  so  as  to  form  a  compact  mas.^.  This  is  a 
very  desirable  mode  of  treatment  and  one  tliat  should  be  more  exten- 


sively practised,  as  it  is  highly  conducive  to  productiveness.  The 
beautiful  Tea-scented  Safrano,  for  instance,  is  an  admirable  bedding 
kind,  as  are  also  others  of  a  like  constitution.  The  old  sorts,  too, 
make  a  fine  display  grown  in  this  way.  The  most  conspicuous  kinds 
here  were:  VillageMaid,  Ohl,  Cynthie,  Madelei ne, Countess  Muranais, 
&c.  The  main  Ijulk  of  the  collection  is,  of  course,  gi-own  as  standards, 
and  these  occupy  a  vast  area.  Amongst  the  newest  and  most  note- 
worthy of  those  in  flower  may  be  mentioneil  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  rare  merit,  and  one  which  well 
answers  to  its  description,  being  of  a  dazzling  light  scarlet-crimson, 
perfectly  globular  in  form,  and  a  vigorous  gi-ower.  The  Countess  of 
Kosebery  is  another  superb  novelty  which  will  doubtless  be  appre- 
ciated ;  its  colour  is  a  brilliant  carmine,  and  the  form  as  perfect  as 
we  have  met  with.  Boieldieu,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Princess  Char- 
lotte de  Tremouille,  .Souvenir  d'Adolphe  Thiers,  Madame  fiabriel 
Luizet,  Grand  Due  Nicholas,  and  Mrs.  Laxton  comprise  some  of  the 
best  of  the  newer  kinds,  tliough  such  sterling  varieties  as  May 
Quennell,  Queen  of  Waltliam,  Magna  Charta,  VAory  of  Waltham, 
Red  Dragon,  Princess  Christian,  and  many  otliers,  still  hold  their 
own  against  all  new  comers.  The  nursery  for  seedlings  contains 
many  new  claimants  for  public  favour,  and  though  tliey  are  as  yet 
unnamed,  we  consider  tliat  several  are  decided  improvements  on 
existing  varieties  in  their  respective  tints,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
amongst  them  tlie  nearest  approach  to  a  pure  scarlet  that  we  know 
of,  which  will  he  a  great  acquisition.  Tea-scented  Roses  are  also 
grown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  though  liut  few  were  in  flower  in  the 
form  of  open-air  standards.  Several  roomy  houses  are  devoted  to 
an  extensive  collection  in  pots  for  forcing  purposes,  consisting  of  the 
best  varieties  adapted  for  that  purpose,  sucli  as  Isabella  Spnint, 
Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Devonieiisis,  .Safrano,  Madame  Berard, 
Niphetos,  and  others.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  also  largely  grown 
under  pot  culture,  but  tliese  are  all  now  plunged  in  open-air 
quarters. 

Although,  as  has  been  stated.  Rose  culture  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration, this  nursery  is  well  stocked  with  a  large  collection  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  various  stages  of  growth  ;  also  with 
Conifers,  and  trees  and  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Amongst  these  the  golden-leaved  Elder  and  Catalpa  and  the  golden- 
leaved  form  of  Spiraja  opulifolia,  together  with  other  variegated 
kinds,  were  remarkably  effective,  and  compensated  in  some  measure 
for  the  ])aucity  of  bloom  amongst  trees  ami  shrubs  generally  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Tlie  gohlen-leaved  varieties  of  Yew,  too,  are  very 
handsome,  especially  the  ercct-gi'owing  Irish  variety.  An  extensive 
collection  of  Camellias  of  all  sizes  in  pots  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
a  partially-shaded  situation  show,  by  their  healthful  appearance, 
that  such  treatment  suits  them,  for  more  vigorous  plants  ■we  seldom 
met  with.  These  are  wintered  in  spacious  houses,  which  are  con. 
structed  so  as  to  admit  of  all  possible  light  at  the  season  when  they 
most  require  it.  W,  G. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
July  22. 

The  following  plants  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  on   this 
occasion,  viz.  : — 

Pescatorea  Klabochornm (Lawrence).— A beautifulOrchid, 
resembling  in  form  and  size  Hollea  crolestis.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  pure  waxy  white,  with  the  tips  of  the  segments  rich 
plum.     The  lip  is  of  the  same  colour,  surmounted  by  a  golden  crest. 

Iris  Kaempferi  var.  Imperatrix  (Elwes).— A  very  fine 
variety  raised  by  Herr  Max  Lcichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large,  being  nearly  7  in.  across,  with  broad  segments  pure 
white  and  crimpled  at  the  edges,  and  tinged  with  deep  violet. 

Sarracenia  atro-sanguinea  (Bull).— A  handsome  variety 
of  S.  flava,  having  the  upper  part  of  the  lid  of  the  pitcher-like  leaves 
of  a  deep  red  colour  and  conspicuously  netted  below  with  the  same 
colour. 

Tradescantia  multicolor  (Bull). — A  distinct  species,  similar 
in  h.abit  to  T.  zebrina.  Its  loaves  are  bsautifuUy  variegated  with 
various  shades  of  green,  purple,  and  a  creamy-white  tint,  the  whole 
surface  shining  with  a  silvery  lustre. 

Bromelia  Binoti  (Williams). — One  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
all  the  cultivated  Bromeliads.  Its  leaves,  which  are  from  .S  ft.  to 
a  ft.  long,  beset  with  sjiines  at  the  margins,  assume  a  gracefully- 
drooping  habit.  The  colour  of  the  older  leaves  is  a  mixture  of  red 
and  green,  whilst  the  younger  foliage  is  bright  red  'svithout  the  suffu- 
sion of  green. 
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Coleus  James  Barnshaw  (Bull).— A  variety  of  robust 
haliit,  liavingratlier  small  and  finely-toothed  foliage,  quaintly  inarkeil 
witli  various  sliades  of  golden  and  crimson. 

Ooleus  Dr.  Brushfleld  (Lloyd).— Also  a  vigorous-gi-owing 
kind  with  large  leaves,  eoarsely  toothed  on  the  edges,  and  variegated 
with  gold,  green,  and  crimson  colours. 

Second-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  :— 

Carnation  The  Queen  (Turner).- A  pretty  variety  with 
lilossoms  of  good  size  and  form,  pure  white  with  famt  penc'ilhugs  of 
piuk. 

Rose  Isabella  Ward  (Ward).— A  seedling  variety  said  to 
have  been  oljt.ainedby  crossing  Baronesse  Rothschdd  and  .Sombreud. 
It  is  a  stronw  grower,  and  blooms  well  in  autumn.  A  desirable 
variety,  and  one  which  probably  would  be  better  in  a  more  favour- 
able season. 

Mr.  Elwes  showed  an  interesting  collection  of  cut  flowers,  consist- 
ing^ of  Calochorti,  Brodi;eas,  various  kinds  of  Alliums,  Gladioli,  of 
■which  some  were  remarkably  fine  in  colour,  Milla  laxa,  Mun-ayana, 
and  the  new  M.  longapes.  A  hardy  species  of  Bomarea,  probably 
acutifolia,  was  also  shown  from  the  same  garden  ;  it  has  small 
flowers  of  a  crimson  hue  with  a  central  dark  blotch.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  came  a  superb  example  of  Odontoglossum  coro- 
narium  with  a  cylindrical  head  of  blossoms  13  in.  long  and  8  in. 
through  ;  to  this  a  cultural  commendation  was  given.  From  the 
same  'collection  came  also  a  small  plant  of  Den.lrobium  formosum 
var  gicanteum  bearing  very  large  ivory  white  blossoms  from  the 
base  of  the  stems,  wdiereas  usually  they  are  produced  at  the  points. 
Mr  Bull  contributed,  in  addition  to  the  plants  enumer.ated  above,  a 
flowering  example  of  the  beautiful  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Sarra- 
cenia  reticulata  flava  ornata,  a  fine  unspotted  form  of  Lilium  aura- 
tuni  named  virginalis,  L.  Leielitlini,  Browni,  and  neilgherreusc, 
several  new  varieties  of  Coleus,  the  brilliant  Ha;manthus  Kalbreyeri, 
and  a  singular  form  of  Echeveria  metallica,  the  leaves  of  which  bear 
numerous  wart-like  exc»escences.  It  is  aptly  named  E.  carunculata. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  plant  of  the  curious  BuU's-horn 
Acacia  (A.  sphterocephala),  furnished  with  its  horn-like,  spiny  stipules. 
From  the  Victoria  Nurseries  came  a  beautiful  Anthurium  named  Wal- 
newi  with  large  cordate  leaves  of  a  metallic  bronzy-gTeen  lustre  ;  also 
Adiantum  mundulum  and  dissectum,  two  desirable  novelties  both 
dwarf  in  growth.  A  group  of  well-gTOwn  plants  of  Coleus  came 
from  Mr  R.  Lloyd,  Brookwood,  amongst  which  were  some  interest- 
iu"  new  kimls.  Mr.  Canuell,  .Swanley,  showed  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms  of  Verbenas,  comprising  several  new  seedling  and 
named  kinds  of  gTeat  beauty  ;  also  a  collection  of  flowers  and 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  Sweet  Williams.  A  gToup 
of  cut  blooms  of  Picotees,  Pinks,  and  Carnations  were  sent  by  Mr. 
H.  Hooper,  Bath.  From  the  Slough  Nurseries  came  a  fine  gTOup  of  cut 
blooms  of  show  Pelargoniums,  comprising  the  newest  kinds,  also  a 
few  plants  of  the  beautiful  Tree  Carnation  A.  Alegatiere,  witli  its 
tine  bright  scarlet  blooms.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  the 
double-iiowered  variety  of  Begonia  Veitchi,  a  handsome  kind  par- 
takingof  the  habit  of  the  single-flowered  variety,  and  with  well-formed 
blooms  of  a  deep  cerise  tint.  The  same  exhibitors  also  contributed 
a  numerous  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  compnsing  most  of 
the  leading  varieties,  in  fine  condition.  A  similar  contribution  came 
from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  amongst  which  were 
the  following  new  varieties,  viz..  Midnight,  with  flowers  of  a  deep 
maroon  colour,  of  good  form  ;  Masterpiece,  Lord  Bacon,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Marchioness  of  Bute,  and  Crown  Prince.  A  line  group 
of  cut  blooms  of  Ka>mpfer's  Iris  (I.  K.-empferi)  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Ban-  &  Sugden,  amongst  wliich  were  many  new  seedlings  of  unusual 
merit.  Mr.  A.  Boxall  sent  a  tine  seedling  Pelargonium  named  iliss 
Bell  a  kind  having  a  vigorous  habit  and  large  tnisses  of  flowers  of 
a  pleasing  pink  colour.  A  pretty  Ivy -leaved  form,  with  cerise- 
coloured  flowers,  came  from  Mr.  Cieorge,  Putney  Heath.  Abutilon 
roseum  multillorum,  a  desir.able  pink-flowered  variety,  of  good  habit, 
was  shown  by  Jlr.  H.  Williams,  Finchlcy. 

Fruit.— Of  this  there  was  but  a  small  supply,  a  few  Melons  only 
being  contributed,  but  none  were  considered  of  suflieicnt  merit  to 
receive  certificates. 


ANSWERS  TO   OORRESPOroENTS. 


Spireea  palmata  at   Coombe  "Wood. —This   beautiful 

kardy  perennial  forms  a  fine  feature  in  Messrs.  Veitch  it  Son's  nur- 
sery wiiere  it  tln-ivcs  reniarkaljly  well,  some  plants  of  it  measuring 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  across.  The  value  of  this  i)lant  for  decorative  pur- 
ijoses  cannot  be  over-rated,  for  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  its  broad 
feathci-y  heads  of  deep  rosy  blossoms,  which  arc  thrown  well  up 
above  the  bold  palmate  foliage.  Its  novel  congener  8.  elegans,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  is  also  well  represented,  but  its  pale  pink 
flowers  are  not  nearly  so  effective  as  those  of  the  foregoing  kind. 


Hardy  Palms  in  Flower.— Allow  me  to  inform  your  Hampsliire  enquirer 
(p.  72)  tli.it  WL-  li;ive  iit  incsent  a  l-'irgc  specimen  of  Chamtcrops  humilis  in  full 
blouiii  tlKit  sttKiil  out  last  winter  wholly  unprotected.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
tlie  liiiii;  winter  wliich  we  have  experienced  has  had  something  to  do  with  induc- 
inj;<  Jluwciinj^  owiny;  to  the  plants  having  had  such  an  enforced  season  uf  rest.  The 
lar^'e  hijinched  lieads  of  bloom  are  decidedly  tpmamental,  and  the  fact  that  these 
Palms  liiive  stood  tlie  winter  so  bravely  should,  I  think,  induce  their  extended 
cultivation  wherever  fine  foliage  elfects  are  appreciated.— J.  Groom,  Linton,  near 
Maidiftone. 

Single  Cordon  Pears.— *' A.  D.'s"  trees^p.  72),  if  double  grafted,  ought  to 
prove  satisfactory,  the  variety  Marie  Louise  being  one  of  the  liest  varieties  and 
surest  croppers  grown  ;  I  would  recommend  that  stopping  should  not  be  done  too 
early  in  the  season,  as.  if  done  before  the  base  of  the  shont  get-s  partially  ripened. 
a  mass  of  weakly  wood  is  tlie  result.  In  a  wet,  sunless  sumnitr  like  the  present 
all  trees  are  prone  to  run  to  leaf  and  wood  growth  ;  therefore  leave  the  shoots 
for  the  present  rather  longer  than  usual,  merely  jiinching  the  point  at  six  or  seven 
leaves  from  the  base,  pruning  closer  in  winter.  I  would  recommend  oblique 
rather  than  vertical  training.— J.  G. 

Diseased  Cedar  of  Lebanon.—The  fresh  soil  is  not  likely  to  have  injured 
the  tree  Q*.  72>  unless  it  was  placed  round  the  c()llar  so  as  to  cover  any  part  of  the 
base  of  tlie  trunk  ;  that,  of  course,  would  cause  death,  and  stujie  of  the  symptoms 
are  ciinsistent  with  deep  covering,  but  probably  other  causes  are  at  work.  One 
would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  sudden  affection,  or  whether  it  has  been  in  existence 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  presence  of  fungus  may  be  the  cause  of  the  decay  of 
the  tree's  vital  powers,  or  it  may  simply  be  an  etiect  followini:  some  other  cause 
of  weakness.  If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  failure  of  the  health  of  the  tree  is  due 
to  fungus,  or  to  placint?  too  much  soil  round  the  ba^e,  the  removal  of  the  cause  may 
perhaps  save  it— in  the  former  case  by  removing  as  much  soil  as  can  be  done  con- 
veniently fnim  above  and  around  the  roots,  and  deluging  every  part  about  them 
with  soofc  water,  or  soot  scattered  about  and  watered  in  and  the  roots  covered 
with  fresh  sweet  soil.    Soot  is  a  fine  restorative  in  any  shape.— E.  H. 

Garden  Workmen.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  many  men,  besides 
a  qualifled  head  gardener,  will  be  required  to  keep  in  order  a  place  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  :  Kitchen  garden,  2  acres  ;  Grass  to  be  kept  mown,  2  acres ;  foot- 
jtaths,  \\  mile  ;  carriage  drive,  |  mile ;  conservator)'  (permanent  plants),  50  yds. 
by  7  yds.  ;  conservatory  (part  permanent  plants,  but  requiring  a  good  many  pot 
plants),  19  yds.  by  10  yds.  ;  early  Vinery,  0  yds.  by  4  yds.  ;  second  early  Vinei-jv 
9  yds.  by  4  yds  ;  late  Vinery,  12  yds.  by  3  yds.  ;  stove,  5  yds.  by  4  yds.  ;  cold  pit, 
7  lights;  two  3-light  frames?  Ripe.gi'apes  will  be  expected  in  the  first  week  in 
June  ;  early  forced  Strawberries  and  French  Beans  also  expected.  The  conserva- 
tory to  be  supplied  with  plants  (succession)  grown  in  the  stove  and  Vineries ; 
about  500U  bedding  plants  will  also  be  required.  The  place  will  have  to  be  kept 
in  good  order. — H.  [To  >»e  able  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  one  would 
require  to  live  for  twelve  months  as  superintendent  of  the  garden  in  question.  I 
have,  however,  gone  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  tliink  that  for  such  a  garden 
not  less  than  six  men  (including  a  head  gai'dener),  and  a  boy  or  woman  to  weed 
walks,  Ac,  would  be  re<iuired  to  keep  it  in  anything  like  modeiate  style,  either 
as  to  neatness  or  productions.— W.  W.] 

ErantbeniumS---.4.  B.  H.,  Birmingham. — The  material  on  your  Eranthe- 
mum  leaves  is  of  animal  origin.  Vou  say  "  ants  infest  the  house,"  so  do  aphides 
and  mites,  judging  from  the  abundant  stock  on  the  leaves  sent.  Xo  doubt  these 
Ijests  cause  the  miscliief,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  you  that  tliey  are  exactly 
"responsible  "  for  it. — S, 

Questions. 

Rippingille's  Garden  Propagating  Frame —Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondLiits  kindly  state  tluii-  exptrieiue  re~pt(  ting  this  frame?  My  o«n  is  that 
the  frame  is  excellent,  but  the  heating  aj>p:iratus  is  not  good.  It  is  constantly 
getting  wrong  as  regards  the  wick,  and  once  wrung  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get 
at  it  to  remedy  it.  I  have  had  two  of  the  stoves,  and  both  have  gone  wTong  in 
the  same  way  ;  the  screw  refusing  to  turn  the  wick  either  up  or  down.  The  defect 
apparently  arises  from  cheap  construction,  but  this  ought  not  to  be,  as  the  charge 
for  thelamp  alone  is  a  guinea.  The  rectification  is  so  simple  that  it  would  be  worth, 
Jlr.  Kippingille*s]while  to  attend  to  it.  At  present  the  apparatus  is  almost  useless 
for  winter  work, 'as  the  derangement  of  the  lamp  might  impeiil  the  safety  of 
valuable  plants.— A.  R. 

Woodlice.— Can  you  give  me  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  these  in  a 
Melon  house  ?  or  how  to  preserve  the  Melon  plants  fnnn  destruction  caused  by 
them  ?  They  have  destroyed  a  whole  houseful  of  healthy  plants,  barking  the 
stems,  and  waiting  apparently  till  the  plants  are  well  grown,  with  fruit  ready  to 
ripen.  The  house  is  a  "  lean-to,"  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  I  have  put  soot 
round  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  and  poured  builing  water  along  the  sides  with  no 
effect.     A  few  Cucumlter  plants  in  the  same  house  are  imtouched. — \V.  C.  S. 

Fruitless  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees.— About  ttiree  years  ago  i  had 
my  garden  wall,  which  was  very  old  and  dilapidate*!,  faced  with  Portland  cement 
and  tlien  wired  for  my  fruit  trees.  I  also  use  copings  during  hard  frosty  weather. 
The  asppct  is  south.  For  the  last  three  seasons  1  have  had  no  fruit,  and  this 
year  the  Teach,  Nectarine,  and  other  trees  are  most  shabby.  Is  there  any  cause 
f":)r  tliis  except  the  weather?  Are  the  wires  bad  for  fruit  trees?  and  is  it  also  a 
mistake  to  have  faced  the  old  wall  as  I  have  done  ?  if  so,  is  there  any  remedy  ? 
I  should  be  very  thankful  for  advice.— R.  F.  C. 

Early  Beatrice  Peach.— I  should  be  mucli  obligeil  if  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers will  give  their  pL-rsunal  experience  of  this  IVach  ;  mine  is  that,  though 
about  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  best  niid-season  Peaches,  it  is  quite 
worthless.  Rivers'  Early  York  seems  also  a  very  inferior  Peach.  Dr.  Hogg,  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  above  standard,  is  of  fair  size,  good  colour,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.— A  Subscriber. 

Heating.  —Will  you  yive  rae  a  few  hints  about  heating  forcing-pits  ?  The 
botlcmdicat  may  be  given,  I  believe,  with  slate  tanks,  galvanised  tanks,  or 
pipinfj;  ;  which  of  these  plans  is  best?  If  the  last,  should  the  piping  lie  on  a 
solid  surface,  or  have  a  space  left  underneath  it  ?  What  is  the  best  material  to 
use  between  the  piping  and  the  soil?— U.   B. 

Window  Flowers  for  Winter —What  can  I  mow  and  get  into  flower  so 
as  til  be  L^iMid-sized  plants  ftu'  furnisliingthe  wimlowsof  vill.'isaud  working  men's 
windows  iu.-ide,  so  a^  to  lie  ready  for  this  next  autumn  and  winter?  Which  are 
the  best  Pel  argon  iums  togrow  for  winter  tlowi^riiig.  and  the  best  mode  <tf  culture 
ft»r  them  for  winter?  If  you  couhl  give  me  a  list  itf  any  plants  which  would  do 
for  the  purpose  (it  does  not  matter  how  coaimon),  of  which  I  could  get  seed  or 
cuttings  for  pot  culture  to  come  in  for  this  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  I  should 
feel  obliged.  —ROSE 
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"This  is  an  art 
■Which  does  mend  N.-itiire  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  art  itself  is  SjlTVRE."— Shakespeare. 


rROTECTING    STANDARD    FRUIT   TREES. 

A  STRIKING  instance  of  the  value  of  protection  for  fruit  trees  has 
come  under  my  notice  this  spring.  The  owner  of  a  Green  Gage 
Plum  tree  conceived  the  idea  of  sheltering  it  from  the  frost  with 
some  bast  mats.  A  few  long  poles  just  suflfieiently  liigli  to  clear  the 
branches  were  inserted  here  and  there  amongst  tlie  boughs  and 
around  the  tree.  The  mats  w-ere  then  simply  cast  over  the  tree, 
resting  in  that  position  on  the  ends  of  the  stakes.  In  a  general  way 
the  nfats  were  removed  in  the  morning,  but  oftentimes  in  cold 
weather  they  remained  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  The 
tree  being  a  standard  there  was  naturally  always  a  free  current  of 
air  upwards  ;  so  that  the  little  covering  did  not  appear  to  exer- 
cise the  slightest  weakening  effect  upon  it.  Tlie  fruit  set  well,  and 
there  are  now  upon  that  tree  more  Plums  than  could  be  found  upon 
any  fifty  unprotected  trees  in  the  district  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only 
tree  that  is  bearing  a  full  crop  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  owner 
of  that  tree  will  be  well  repaid  for  an  hour's  labour  expended  in  ar- 
ranging the  protection,  and  the  few  minutes'  daily  labour  in  putting 
on  ami  taking  off  the  covering. 

The  idea  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  more  might  be  done  in 
this  way  than  is  generally  attempted.  We  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  and  planting  fruit  trees,  occupy  valuable  space  with  them, 
and  then  allow  the  frost  to  deprive  us  of  the  fruits  of  our  labour. 
Once  in  five  or  six  years,  perliaps,  we  obtain  a  crop  of  fniit  from 
trees  that  have  taken  years  to  gi'ow,  and  which  are  fairly  capable 
of  yearly  yielding  a  good  return  for  our  care.  A  small  outlay  would 
suffice  to  ensure  a  good  amount  of  fruit  in  most  gardens.  One 
would  not  of  course  try  to  protect  large  standard  trees,  but  pyra- 
mids, small  standards,  and  trees  in  the  form  of  bushes  might  he 
secured  against  frost  at  a  small  outlay  of  both  time  and  trouble. 
In  the  case  of  the  Plum  tree  in  question  no  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  protecting  it,  althoxigli  it  is  quite  9  ft.  in  height ;  more- 
over, besides  the  protection  securing  fruit  for  us,  the  shelter  really  ap- 
pears to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  tree  itself.  The  bitter 
drying  winds  and  chilly  rains  are  warded  off  witli  the  effect  of 
assisting  the  development  of  the  foliage,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
formation  of  healthy  bearing  wood  for  the  ensuing  season.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  damage  is  not  alwaj-s  finished  when  the  fruit  is 
cut  off,  but  that  an  inclement  season  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
diminished  vigour  of  the  tree.  This  may  often  be  remarked  in  the 
case  of  the  Vine,  which  is  sometimes  so  injured  as  to  require  two 
seasons  to  recover. 

Strawberries,  again,  which  are  an  uncertain  crop  in  the  0)jen  air, 
may  be  secured  against  frost  at  a  slight  expense,  and  the  protection 
has  a  most  marked  effect  both  upon  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruit 
and  its  quality.  Some  few  seasons  ago  I  was  taught  a  lesson  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  The  months  of  Ajiril  and  May  that  year  were 
very  inclement — frosts  succeeded  frosts,  and  so  severe  were  they  that 
every  Strawbeny  bloom  was  cut  off  almost  before  it  could  expand. 
The  out-of-doors  crops  were  in  many  places  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and 
many  acres  of  good  plants  were  rendered  quite  barren.  Tlie  autumn 
previous  I  had  dibtjled  in  a  (juantity  of  runners  in  4-ft.  beds,  intend- 
ing to  plant  them  out  in  the  spring.  Circumstances  so  willed  it  that 
this  could  not  be  done,  and,  as  they  were  coming  finely  into  bloom, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  use  a  quantity  of  old  boards  then 
lying  about  for  protecting  them.  The  idea  was  thereupon  carried 
out  ;  two  stout  pieces  of  quai'tering  were  laid  so  as  to  run  with  tlie 
beds,  and  the  boards  were  laid  closely  upon  them,  thus  completely 
covering  in  the  plants.  Every  evening,  just  before  the  sun  passed 
off  from  the  beds,  they  were  covered,  thereby  securing  and  storing 
up  for  the  night  a  certain  amount  of  solar  warmth.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  by  this  means  the  fruit  was  all  saved,  and,  ripening 
early,  much  of  it  realised  "s.  per  lb.  in  the  market.  I  can  safely  affirm 
that  this  was  the  most  profitable  crop  of  fruit  ever  gi-own  here.  That 
year  canvas-covered  beds  fared  almost  as  badly  as  the  unprotected 
quarters,  the  frost  going  through  tlie  canvas  and  cutting  off 
the  blooms,  whilst  those  that  were  more  efficiently  protected  escaped 
and  amply  repaid  the  labour  expended  upon  them.  I  should  add 
that  on  cold  days  the  boards  were  often  not  removed.  That  which 
most  impressed  me  was  the  extra  luxuriance  of  the  plants,  the  foliage 
of  which  assumed  a  deeper  hue,  and  the  growth  altogether  was  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  those  fully  exposed.  The  Presidents  which 
were  gathered  from  these  beds  were  some  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
single  crowns  of  no  great  strength  furnishing  larger  and  more  highly 


coloured  and  finer  flavoured  fruit  than  did  large  well-developed 
stools  in  the  open  quarters.  The  main  point  is  to  cover  efficiently  ; 
the  thin  covering  generally  used  is  often  inadequate  when  a  piercing 
frost  occurs,  and  the  mischief  is  almost  invariably  done  in  one  or  two 
nights.  Could  these  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  only  one  frost,  be 
warded  off  a  good  crop  of  fruit  would  be  secured. 

This  subject  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  owners  of 
small  gardens.  Amateurs  who  love  to  tend  their  own  trees,  and  to 
whom  the  loss  of  their  fruit  is  a  great  disappointment,  might,  with  a 
little  management,  always  make  sure  of  some  fruit.  Covering  and 
the  necessary  appurtenances  once  bought  would,  for  such  a  purpose, 
last  for  years,  and  would  lie  one  of  the  best  of  investments.  It  is 
grievous  to  go  through  garden  after  garden  and  to  find  tliem  quite 
devoid  of  the  fruit  so  much  desired,  and  which  a  little  forethought 
and  outlay^would  have  ensured.  J.  C.  B. 


OPEN-AIR     GRAPES. 

This  season  affords  little  encouragement  for  cultivating '\^ines  out-of- 
doors  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  crops  of  ripe  Grapes.  That  such 
can  be  obtained  this  year  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  fruit  will  be  gathered  tliat  will  be  ripe  enough  even  for 
wine  making.  One,  or  even  a  couple  of  bad  seasons,  however,  should 
not  discourage  those  who  may  des're  to  experiment  on  open-air  Vine 
culture  from  doing  so,  as  we  now  and  then  get  summers  sufficiently 
w.arm  to  ripen  crops,  and  thus  fully  compensate  for  losses  in 
other  seasons.  I  have  this  year  planted  Vines  against  the  piers  of  a 
south  wall,  that  is  again  backed  by  a  belt  of  trees,  and  the  position  is 
a  very  warm  one.  These  I  propose  to  carry  up  to  the  top  of  the 
piers,  and  then  divert  the  leaders  right  and  left  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall,  thus  utilising  space  that  the  Tea  Eoses  jilanted  against 
the  wall  'will  not  occupy  for  some  time  to  come.  The  sorts  are 
various  and  include  Frankenthal,  Madresfield  Court,  Sweetwater, 
and  Royal  Muscadine.  .Some  of  these  may  prove  too  tender  to 
mature  fruit,  Ijut  tliey  make  good  growth,  at  all  events,  and  in  such 
a  position  may,  during  a  very  hot  season,  produce  fairly  ripened 
Grapes.  In  any  other  liut  a  ■\\arm  situation,  and  where  there  is  an 
absorber  of  heat  like  a  brick  wall,  I  fear  the  chances  of  ripening  are 
small.  A  thick  wall  or  the  siile  of  a  house  absorbs,  during  sun- 
shine, a  large  amount  of  warmtli  that  is  given  off  during  the  night, 
and  thus  the  Vines  receive  ripening  assistance  that  is  sadly  wanting 
in  the  case  of  those  trained  to  stakes  in  the  French  Vineyard 
fashion. 

Without  doubt,  the  best  general  sorts  known  in  this  country  and 
suitable  for  outdoor  culture  arc  the  Sweetwater  and  Royal  Musca- 
dine (wliite  kinds),  and  the  Ciotat,  or  Parsley-leaved  and  small  Black 
Cluster.  Mr.  Fenn  used  to  grow  the  Esperione  at  Woodstock  in  by- 
gone years,  but  rarely  got  the  fruit  to  ripen  so  as  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  palate,  although  on  the  south  front  of  the  rectory  ;  the 
best  ripened  Grapes  came  from  a  branch  that  grew  up  around  a  brick 
chimney,  the  small  additional  warmth  that  passed  up  the  fine  heliiing 
to  mature  the  fruit.  He,  however,  grew  Grapes  only  for  wine- 
making,  and  therefore  he  could  use  them  if  only  about  three  parts 
matured,  but  at  tliat  stage  no  one,  as  a  matter  of  course,  could  have 
eaten  them  ;  still,  rii)er  Grapes  in  the  open  air  are  rarely  obtained  in 
this  country  than  are  produced  about  Woodstock.  The  best  and 
ripest  bunches  of  the  Ciotat  which  I  have  seen  were  gathered  from 
a  Vine  growing  over  an  oft-used  oven  ;  this  fact,  and  the  illustration 
afforded  by  the  chimney,  shows  that  stored  heat  or  that  artificially 
obtained,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ripen  Grapes  in  the  open  air.  To 
the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  and  populous  districts  better  Grapes  are 
offered  in  the  autumn  from  abroad  than  can  he  grown  in  this  country 
in  the  open  air.  Let  the  home-grown  Sweetwaters  and  Clusters  be 
ever  so  ripe,  they  will  always  be  excelled  by  the  Spanish  fruit  that  is 
so  largely  imported  to  this  country  in  casks,  and  packed  so  well  in 
Cork  dust.  I  have  purchased  beautiful  fruit  at  the  varying  prices  of 
2d.,  4d.,  6d.,  and  8d.,  per  lb.,  fruit  such  as  is  at  once  sweet,  ripe, 
and  wholesome,  and  most  acceptable  to  children.  At  these  prices 
home-grown  fruit  would  barely  pay,  and,  indeed,  to  find  a  market, 
would  have  to  be  sold  for  less  money. 

To  produce  a  home-made  wine  may  be  desirable  where  strong  in- 
toxicating malt  liquors  are  so  much  drunk,  but  few  persons  know  how 
to  produce  a  palatable  drink  ;  it  is  either  mawkishly  sugared  and 
thick,  or  intensely  acid  and  rough.  Mr.  Fenn  is  probably  the  best 
maker  of  home-made  wines  in  England,  as  his  gold  medal  award- 
confirms,  but  even  his  liquors,  pure  and  highly  fined  as  they  were, 
rarely  suited  the  palates  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
sherry,  claret,  and  hock.  They  were  too  pure  and  too  devoid  of  spirit. 
Rhubarb  and  Gooseberry,  separate  or  combined,  produce  pleasant 
wines,  quite  as  good,  and  far  more  wholesome  than  can  be  made 
from  Grajies.  These,  moreover,  can  be  easily  grown  and  by  any  one, 
and  their  conversion  into  wine  is  less  difficult  than  is  the  case  with 
Grapes.  A.  D, 
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CULTIVATION    OF    THE    STKAWBEREY.* 

The  Strawberry  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  liaving 
been  known  in  London  as  an  article  of  ordinary  consumption  as  far 
'back  as  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  Kfteenth  century.  Tlie  numerous  varie- 
ties now  in  cultivation  .ire  the  offsjiring  of  sevenil  sjiecies  introduced 
from  time  to  time  into  this  country  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  cultivation  is  Ijoth  simple  and  easy,  and  when  skilfully  managed 
it  will  amply  repay  any  trouble  or  pains  taken  to  produce  it  in  per- 
fection. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
1)erry  is  a  good  deep  rich  loam,  resting  on  a  free  and  open  subsoil. 
Soil  tli.it  contains  a  good  deal  of  decomposed  trap  rock  will  produce 
the  largest  and  finest-flavoured  fruit.  In  selecting  ground  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  jjlantation  of  Strawberries,  that  w  liich  has  been 
occupied  by  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  or  other  similar  crop,  for 
which  the  land  has  been  previously  well  manured,  should  be  chosen. 
In  autumn,  as  soon  .as  the  gi'ound  has  been  cleared  of  its  summer 
crop  it  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2A  ft.  to  .3  ft.,  according 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit,  applying  at  the  same  time 
a  heavy  dressing  of  good  cow  manure,  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  The  ground  should  Ije  left  in  ridges  so  as  to 
expose  as  much  of  its  surface  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere during  the  following  winter.  If  the  ground  be  of  a  light 
sandy  ch.iraeter  it  w^ill  be  much  improved  if,  in  addition  to  the 
manure,  there  be  added  a  quantity  of  road  scrapings,  or  of  good, 
strong,  heavy  loam.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  consists  of  a  heavy, 
stiff  clay,  the  addition  of  coar.se  s.and  or  lime  rubbish,  together  with 
a  good  dressing  of  hot  lime,  vfill  do  much  to  improve  the  fertility 
of  this  description  of  soil. 

The  best  time  for  planting  the  Strawberry  is  about  the  end  of 
February  or  the  begimiing  of  JIarch,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  For  this  operation  take  advantage  of  a  fine 
sunny  day  when  the  soil  is  dry.  The  ground,  which  had  been  trenched 
and  ridged  the  previous  autumn,  should  now  be  made  level  and  dug 
over  with  the  spade  or  digging  fork.  When  ready  drills  should  be 
<lrawn  with  a  hoe,  as  if  for  sowing  Onions.  The  distance  between 
the  rows  should  Ije  'Ih  ft.,  and  2  ft.  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row  ; 
perhaps  in  very  strong  rich  soils,  some  varieties,  such  as  President, 
Sir  J.  Paxtou,  and  others  with  large  foliage,  will  require  as  much 
as  3  ft.  between  the  rows.  It  is  better  always  that  plenty  of  room 
be  aflforded  them,  not  only  for  the  convenience  of  cleaning  the  plan- 
tation .and  gathering  the  fniit,  but,  for  what  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance, that  each  plant  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  during 
the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn,  so  that  the  crowns  may  be 
thoroughly  ripened. 

The  young  plants  which  have  been  taken  from  the  old  plantation 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  summer,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines  on 
a  warm  sheltered  border,  should  now  be  carefully  lifted  and  planted 
with  a  trowel.  After  planting  the  ground  around  the  neck  of  the 
plants  and  between  the  rows  should  be  trodden  firmly  with  the  feet, 
and  afterwards  hoed  with  a  Dutch  hoe  merely  to  level  the  surface, 
loosening  it  as  little  as  possible.  When  the  ground  is  thus  made 
firm  the  plants  are  not  so  prone  to  run  into  foliage  instead  of  throw- 
ing up  flower  scapes,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  if  the  ground 
about  them  be  rich  aud  loose. 

After  the  plantation  has  been  completed  the  ground  should  1)e 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  all  runners  taken  off  as  they  make  their  ajipear- 
.auce,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe. 
Should  the  weather  be  dry  the  plants  will  be  much  benefited  by  fre- 
quent aud  heavy  waterings.  Some  cultivators  have  a  practice  of 
crowing  such  crops  as  Onions,  Parsnips,  or  beetroot  between  the 
rOT-»  the  first  ye.ar.  This  I  consider  a  decidedly  bad  practice,  which 
should  be  avoided  by  all  means.  It  not  only  robs  the  gi'ound  of  the 
nourishment  that  should  properly  go  to  the  Strawberry,  but  will  also 
to  a  great  extent  shade  the  plants  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is 
a  gi-eater  evil,  and  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  them, 
upon  which  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  next  year's 
crop. 

Top-dressing  between  the  rows  is  verj'  beneficial  to  the  Straw- 
Ijerry,  as  it  serves  to  keep  the  gi-ound  moist,  and  affords  proper 
nourishment  to  the  plants.  For  this  purpose  good  cow  manure 
should  be  used  ;  it  may  be  put  on  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  spring, 
just  as  the  plants  start  into  gTOWtli.  I  prefer  to  apply  it  in  tlie  end 
of  autumn,  as  the  enriching  principles  of  mulching  are  W'ashed  down 
by  the  rains  during  the  winter,  and  will  cause  the  plants  to  start  away 
with  greater  vigour  in  spring.  About  1  in.  of  clean  straw  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  mulching  just  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 

From  the  time  the  blossom  begins  to  appear  till  the  fruit  is  ripe 
the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 
Strawberries,  when  in  active  growth,  require  a  large  amount  of  mois- 

■■  Reail  nt  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Hortieultur.al  Association  on  July  1  liy 
5Ir.  .\lcxiiml(;r  McKimion,  AlelvUle  Castle,  MUlotliian. 


ture,  and  should  the  weather  be  dry  at  this  ijcriod  frequent  water- 
ings will  be  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  the  plantation  should  be  gone 
over  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Remove  the  material  that  has  been 
used  for  top-dressing,  and  cut  off  with  a  knife  all  runners  and  decay- 
ing foliage,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  heart  of  the 
plants,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  cut  aw.ay  too  much  of  the 
foli.age.  To  cut  off  the  foliage  indiscriminately,  as  practised  l>y 
some,  ia  most  injurious,  and  tends  to  seriously  weaken  and  destroy 
the  health  of  the  plants.  After  the  ground  is  cleared  the  surface 
should  be  lightly  stirred  with  a  fork,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots.  Digging  between  the  rows  with  the  spade  should  never 
be  practised,  as  the  principal  feeding  roots  will  be  destroyed  in  so 
doing ;  besides,  the  Strawberry,  as  already  stated,  always  produces 
tlic  best  crops  in  firm  solid  ground. 

With  regard  to  the  lengtli  of  time  a  plantation  should  I)e  allowed 
to  remain  on  tlie  ground,  much  depemls  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  mode  of  treatment.  In  districts  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
rich,  and  of  a  character  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Strawberry, 
the  plants  being  kept  clear  of  runners  and  receiving  an  annual  to]j- 
dressing  of  rich  material,  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops 
of  fruit  for  six  or  eight  years,  but  on  ordinary  soils,  even  with  the 
best  of  treatment,  they  will  not  continue  to  bear  profitable  crops 
after  the  third  or  fourth  ye.ar.  My  own  practice  is  to  renew  the 
l^lantation  every  third  year,  and  I  always  find  that  the  best  fruit  is 
produced  the  second  year  after  planting. 

The  varieties  of  tlie  Strawberry  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
of  late  years  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  a 
good  selection.  Those  kinds,  however,  should  be  chosen  which  have 
been  proved  by  experience  to  succeed  best  in  the  particular  soil  of 
the  locality  in  which  they  .are  to  be  gi-own,  as  many  varieties  will 
produce  good  crops  of  fruit  in  one  kind  of  soil  and  be  almost  worth- 
less in  another.  The  kinds  which  we  have  foiuid  to  succeed  best 
with  us — our  soil  being  of  a  light  nature,  with  a  gravelly  bottom — are 
Keen's  Seedling,  Garibaldi,  British  Queen,  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxtou,  James  Veitch,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Elton  Pine.  James  Vcitch  is, 
I  consider,  the  finest  .Strawberry  in  cultivation. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GARDEN. 

Late  Stra-wberries  in  Pots.— At  the  present  time  (July 
■2i)  I  am  gathering  excellent  Strawberries  from  pots,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability shall  do  so  for  a  week  or  more  to  come.  I  gathered  my 
first  dish  on  March  2nd.  The  varieties  which  I  grow  are  Keen's 
Seedling  and  President — varieties  which  are  equally  good  either  for 
early  or  late  bearing.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  useful  I  find 
them  to  be  this  trying  season  for  outside  fraits.  As  }'et  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gather  a  good  sound  dish  of  Strawben-ies  from  beds  in 
the  open  gTOunds,  thus  showing  how  requisite  it  is  to  secure  a  full 
supply  of  good  runners  .at  the  present  time  when  they  ai"e  plentiful. 
The  best  way  as  regards  having  them  extremely  late  in  pots  is  to 
plunge  them  in  ashes  in  some  cool  situation,  .allowing  them  to 
grow  away  in  spring  according  to  the  weather,  the  result  being  that 
one  is  able  to  have  good  sound  fruits  in  cool  houses,  to  which  the 
phants  may  be  removed  from  the  open  ground  should  the  weather  be 
against  the  setting  of  tlieir  blooms  outside  ;  but  if  sufficiently  favour- 
able for  them  to  rem.ain  in  the  open  ground  so  much  the  better. — 
H.  A.  M.,  St.  Vincen/'f!,  Granl/iam. 

Raspberries. — These  are  a  heavy  crop  with  us  this  year,  l>ut 
the  ripe  fruit  is  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  incess.ant  downpour  of 
rain  that  we  are  getting.  We  have  them  trained  in  rows,  w  ith  double 
wires  stretched  from  iron  standards  ;  and  by  having  the  strongest 
canes  5  ft.  high,  and  cutting  the  weaker  ones  down  close  to  the 
lowest  wire,  we  get  the  whole  space  covered  with  fruiting  sprays. 
After  tying  is  completed,  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  is  spread  on 
the  surface,  and  during  summer  all  unnecessary  suckers  are  removed, 
but  in  the  formation  of  young  gTowth  sorts  vary  considcraVily.  The 
Prince  of  W.ales,  a  free,  strong-growing  kind,  sends  up  almndance 
of  shoots  that  are  alrcailj'  7  ft.  high,  while  the  Fiistolf,  an  excellent 
fruitful  kind,  is  sparing  as  regards  young  growth  :  the  latter  having 
a  tendency  to  fruit  in  autumn  frequently  leaves  the  bearing  wood 
for  next  season  tliin  and  weak.  This  variety,  therefore,  needs  aud 
well  repays  good  cultivation  aud  liberal  top-dressing.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  Raspberries  is  largely  extending  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  as 
there  is  always  a  ready  s.ale  for  the  fruit  at  rcmuuerjitive  prices. — I. 
GnooM,  Linton. 

Plants   and   Fruits   in    the   North. — In  Westmoreland, 

witliin  siglit  of  tlie  sea,  the  red  and  white  varieties  of  Weigela  ami 
Deutzia  gracilis  were  only  just  in  the  height  of  their  bloom  (which  wa-i 
more  than  usually  profuse)  on  .July  21,  and  some  of  tlic  Syring.as  will 
will  not  be  in  flower  before  August.  In  this  aud  most  of  the  otlier 
north  of  Engl.and  districts  Currants,  Gooseberries,  aud  some  of  tlio 
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hardier  Plunis  are  much  more  plentiful  than  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  country.  In  some  places  that  I  have  seen  Currant  ami  Gooseberry 
bushes  areliterally  breaking  down  witli  the  weight  of  their  crops. 
Pears  are  bearing  a  moderate  sprinkling  ;  Apples  partial,  a  few 
kinds  moderately  full,  but  the  majority  are  thin,  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  none  at  all.  Chen-iea  appear  to  be  more  plentiful  in  the 
uortli  tliau  in  the  south. — P.  G. 


many.  The  fine  compact-growing,  free-flowering  variety  just  named 
is  rosy-pink  in  colour,  except  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  wliich  is  white. 
It  is  a  tine  addition  to  tliese  easily-grown,  profuse-blooming  subjects, 
and  most  useful,  coming  in  as  it  does  about  the  time  fl  lien  Chrysan- 
themums are  in  flower,  and  with  which  it  associates  well  cither  in  a 
cut  state  or  in  the  shape  of  plants. — P.  G. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


KARATAS    HUMILIS. 

This  Bromeliad  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  genus,  whether 
from  an  ornamental  or  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  w.as  first  badly 
figured  and  described  by  Jacquin  in  1781,  in  his  "  loones  Plan- 
tarum  "  Vol.  I.,  fig-  60  (not  35  as  given  in  the  Revue  Horticole), 
under  the  name  of  Bromelia  humilis.  Jacquin's  plate  gives  but  a 
poor  idea  of  this  beautiful  plant.  It  is  strange  that  though  this 
))lant  was  figured  si.xteen  times  in  various  publications  between  1762 
and  1862,  it  has  never  been  properly  reproduced.  Whether  this  is 
caused  by  its  slowmess  of  growiih  or  from  its  only  being  rai-ely  seen 
in  flower  we  know  not ;  the  sjiecimen  from  wliioh  the  accompanying 
fitmre  has  been  taken  has  only  been  in  our  possession  since  tlie  spring 
of  1876.  It  was  in  Marcli,  1877,  that  we  first  saw  it  in  flower,  an 
event  heralded  some  two 
months  pre^ously  by  the 
central  leaves  assuming  a 
brilliant  vermilion  hue, 
thus  simulating  large 
bracts.  This  vivid  colora- 
tion of  the  central  leaves 
is  peculiar  to  many  of  the 
Bromeliads.  These 

coloured  leaves  often  fonn 
their  only  decoration,  the 
flowers  beingsimply  useful 
organs  without  any  great 
l)eauty  of  form  or  tint. 
The  annexed  figure,  which 
is  gi-eatly  reduced,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  general 
habit  of  this  plant.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that 
amongst  Karatas  this 
variation  in  colour  of  the 
central  foliage  occurs 
regularly  every  year  at  tlie 
proper  time,  whether  the 
plant  shows  any  blossoms 
or  not.  This  fact  lias  been 
observed  in  the  Karatas 
LegnellK  and  in  the 
Bromelia    agaviefolia, 

which  ought  certainly  to  be  classed  as  a  Karatas.  AVitli  those 
varieties  which  are  flowerless,  this  coloration  of  the  leaves  lasts  just 
as  long  as  in  the  case  of  those  wliich  flower.  Besides  this,  as  soon 
as  tlie  inflorescence  has  made  its  appearance,  these  brilliant  hues 
fade  out  of  the  central  leaves  and  the  plants  resume  their  normal 
appearance.  The  late  Dr.  (,'.  Koch  describes  a  jilant  of  Karatas 
humilis  which  flowered  in  18.")!l  in  the  hothouses  of  Messrs.  Mathien, 
of  Berlin,  in  the  following  terms,  which  differ  somewliat  from  tliosc 
of  .Jacquin  in  being  more  exact:  "In  its  general  habit  Bromelia 
humilis  (as  it  was  then  called)  approaches  B.^Karatas  (L.),  but  it  has 
fewer  and  shorter  leaves,  which  are  more  curved  and  perfectly  flat 
on  the  upper  surface,  without  any  central  depression,  thus  closely 
resembling  Agallostacliys  Pinguin.  Tlie  inflorescence  hardly  appears 
above  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and  sessile  on  the  superior 
convex  portion  of  the  peduncle,  and  the  points  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  corolla  barely  issue  from  the  spathes  which  protect  them. 
The  central  leaves  become  coloured,  but  tliey  never  assume  the 
intensity  of  hue  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the  Agallo- 
stachys."  The  specific  name  humilis  well  suits  this  enormous  vege- 
table spider,  which,  in  spite  of  its  unfriendly  look,  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  collection,  especially  if  grown  on  a  bracket  or  in  a 
suspended  basket.  C.  W.  QniN. 


Karatas  Innuilis. 


Salvia  Bethelll. — The  Salvias  that  bloom  during  autumn  and 
winter  are  very  effective  and  useful  plants,  the  fault  common  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them  being  their  glowing  red  colours,  which,  when 
present  in  anything  above  a  limited  a'uount,   are   objected   to  by 


TEOPICAL   PERIWINKLES. 

The  merits  of  Vinca  rosea  and  alba,  both  old-fashioned  plants,  are~- 
not  so  fully  appreciated  as  they  should  be  by  the  generality  of  plant  ■ 
growers.  They  are  neat  in  habit,  free  in  growth  and  fioriferous  ; 
they  are  by  no  means  ditticult  to  manage,  but  they  require  rather 
different  treatment  from  that  which  is  generally  accorded  them,  in 
order  to  realise  their  true  worth.  They  are  often  grown  in  a  strong 
heat  amongst  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stove  plants,  where  they 
fail  to  receive  that  amount  of  light  and  air  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  maturation  of  the  wood.  When  subjected  to  this  treatment 
their  blooms  are  apt  to  be  drawm  up  in  a  meagre  manner,  and  they 
altogether  fail  to  attain  tliat  bushy,  vigorous  haliit  which 
distinguishes  them  when  placed  in  conditions  favourable  to  their 
requirements.  The  very  best  place  in  which  to  grow  them  is  in  a 
light  pit,  either  plunged  in  or  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  There 
enjoying  a  maximum  of  light,  and  being  eonstautly  supplied  with 
those  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  which  they  delight  in,   they 

gi'ow     vigorously     and 
produce      flowers      in 
jirofusion.      If    this   con- 
venience     cannot    be 
accorded  them,  they  may- 
be very  well  grown  upon, 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
stove      or      intermediate' 
house.      Vincas  are  easily 
propagated   by    means  of 
cuttings     made     of     halt' 
ripened  wood.    If  inserted 
in  silver   sand,    place<l  in 
the  stove  or  propagating 
house,  under  a  liand-glass, 
they  will  take  root  freely. 
When  fairly    rooted,    let 
them    be  inured    to   the 
ordinary     atmosphere    of 
tlie  liou.se,  wlien  they  may 
be  potted  oil'  into  thumb 
pots,   using    fibrous   peat 
with  a  good  admixture  of 
silver  sand.      As  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  established, 
they    shoukl    be     placed 
in  cooler    and   more  airy 
quarters,  where  they  will 
get  well  hardened  by  the- 
autunin.     By  subjecting  them  to  this  treatment,   and  by  pinching 
them  back  as  required,  stocky,    hardy  little  plants  will  be  formed,, 
and  the  production  of  strong  flowering  plants  the  next  season  will  b& 
comparatively  easy.     In  September  they  should  be  placed  in  a  house 
where  the  average  temperature  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health 
without  in  any  way  exciting  them  into  growth.  As  the  days  shorten 
gradually  diminish  the  supply  of  water,  allowing  them  sufficient  only 
to  keep  the  fibres  healthy  and  the  foliage  from  suflering. 

About  the  middle  of  Feliruary  they  may  be  shifted  into  '2\-in. 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  equal  proportions  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
peat.  Place  them  where  they  may  receive  an  increase  of  10'  of  heat, 
keeping  them  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
established,  shift  them  into  4-in.  pots,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  liava 
larger  specimens  they  may,  later  on,  be  put  into  the  next  size.  For 
the  last  shift,  a  compost  of  half  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  half  rotten, 
manure,  may  be  employed  ;  but  the  latter  must  be  quite  two  years, 
old,  otherwise  the  proportion  must  be  reduced.  Rotten  manure  may- 
be used  in  a  pure  state  for  Vincas  with  great  success,  provided  it  is. 
several  years  old  and  has  been  turned  over  many  times  to  jmrify  'it.. 
I  have  found,  indeed,  that  they  make  root  more  freely  and  grow  much 
more  rapiiUy  in  this  rich  soil  than  in  any  otiier  ;  and  the  fact  must, 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  they  at  all  times  require  to  be  kept  fully 
supplied  with  food  and  moisture.  Should  they,  at  any  jneriod  of 
their  growth,  experience  a  dearth  in  this  respect,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  jilants  at  the  flowering  time  will  unmistakably  show  the 
effects  of  it.  Plants  of  superior  luxuriance  may  be  obtained  by 
planting  them  out,  either  in  frames  in  a  gentle  bottom  Iieat,  or  in  .  a 
light  liouse  where  a  genial  atmosphere   can  be  maintained.     Som  c 
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Parisian  growers  cultivate  them  iu  this  way,  and  the  very  best  plants 
I  ever  saw  in  4-in.  pots  were  thus  grown.  Heat  and  atmosplierical 
moisture  arc  alisohitely  necessary  for  their  pro]icr  development,  and 
they  should  never  hack  for  either  until  tlie  blooms  are  expanding. 
Air  must  be  freely  admitted  on  line  days  ;  but  it  should  be  taken  olf 
early,  and  the  plants  syringed  and  the  house  well  damped  down.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  is  fairly  permeated  with  roots,  weak  manure  water 
may  be  administered  with  beueKt ;  it  will  strengthen  them  and  i)ut 
a  gloss  upon  the  foliage,  and  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 
If  the  plants  have  been  kept  growing  from  the  time  of  the  first  shift 
without  check,  they  will  by  tlie  middle  of  the  summer  have  formed 
neat  little  buslies,  and  will  be  studded  with  their  delicately  jjretty  rosy 
and  white  flowers.  They  are  then  found  very  aeceirtable  for  the 
decoration  of  apartments  and  the  conservatory,  inasmuch  as  they 
form  a  complete  contrast  to  most  other  blooming  plants  of  that 
jperiod  of  tlie  year.  If  larger  specimens  are  wished  for  some  of  the 
plants  may  lie  kept  to  be  grown  on  the  next  year  ;  and  if  sufficient 
space  can  be  spared  to  grow  them  well,  they  will  prove  very  strong 
and  effective.  J.  Cornhill. 


SHADING   PLANT    HOUSES   AND    FRAMES. 

Light  and  warmth  are  as  necessary  for  plants  as  for  human  beings. 
Deficiency  of  heat  causes  a  stagnation  of  the  functions  and  a  languid 
and  feeble  movement  of  the  sap,  whilst  deprivation  of  liglit  pro- 
duces weakly  and  imperfect  tissues.  The  effects  of  a  cold,  sunless 
summer  are  two  well  known  this  year  to  need  description  ;  we  feel 
it  in  the  late  growth  of  our  summer  crops,  and  we  equ.ally  experi- 
ence its  effects  tlie  ensuing  season  in  an  inferior  and  scanty  fruit 
crop.  It  tlierefore  behoves  us  in  all  that  concerns  the  culture  of 
plants  to  subject  them,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  their  respective 
natures,  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  As  is  well  known,  each  plant 
demands  of  us  a  certain  amount  of  special  study,  without  which  we 
cannot  well  hope  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
two  sucli  families  as  Cactuses  and  Ferns  ;  the  one  prefers  an  open 
dry  position,  the  other  deliglits  in  moist  secluded  situations  ;  and 
yet  the  moisture-loving  family  must  be  supplied  witli  a  certain 
amount  of  light  ;  it  will  not  thrive,  and  will  even  die,  if  excluded 
from  the  sun's  influence.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  is  never 
the  sun's  rays  in  themselves  that  injure  vegetation  ;  it  is  rather  the 
aridity  engendered  by  them,  and  which  cannot  well  be  counteracted 
in  glass  structures  unless  shade  be  afforded.  In  the  case  of  Ferns, 
Orchids,  &c.,  could  we  increase  atmosiiheric  moisture  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun^we  should  have  no  need  to  screen  our  plants 
from  its  rays.  This  circumstance  is  so  often  lost  sight  of  that  sliade 
is  frequently  .applied  on  the  principle  that  semi-obscurity  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  Where  this  principle 
is  carried  to  excess,  the  result  is  invariably  drawn,  weakly  speci- 
mens, deficient  in  stamina,  and  quite  unlike  what  they  would  be  in 
a  natural  state.  ALiny  of  our  marsh  and  bog  plants,  the  organism 
of  which  is  of  a  somewliat  fragile  and  delicate  nature,  bravely 
endure  without  flinching  the  sun's  most  ardent  rays.  The  liberal 
and  never-failing  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root,  combined  with  the 
constant  and  abundant  evaporation  continually  taking  place  around 
them,  enables  them  to  bear  with  impunity,  and  even  enjoy,  .an 
amount  of  light  and  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  extremely  hurt- 
ful to  them. 

Certain  plants  which  are  classed  as  shade-loving  ai'e  often  grown 
in  houses  the  glass  of  which  is  whitened  over  during  the  summer.  It 
is  often  asserted  that  such  treatment  is  rational,  because  the  same 
plants  are  always  found  growing  naturally  where  light  is  more  or 
less  intercepted  by  a  stronger  vegetation.  This  course  of  reasoning, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  true,  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the 
filtered  rays  of  light  which  the  undergi'owth  of  a  wood  or  forest 
receives  are  \'ery  different  from  the  semi-obscurity  afforded  by  a 
whitew.ashed  glass  roof.  The  most  sceptical  may  convince  himself 
of  tlie  truth  of  this  assertion  by  visiting  a  wood  where  Ferns  grow 
wild.  They  will  neither  be  found  in  the  open  spots,  nor  will  they 
be  seen  in  the  dense  shade.  They  select,  so  to  say,  situations 
where  they  are  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  share  of  light,  and  often- 
times where,  at  some  portion  of  the  day,  they  are  illuminated  by 
the  sun's  rays.  Then,  again,  it  sliould  be  remembered  that  the 
interior  of  a  shaded  glass  structure  or  a  fr.ame  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  undergrowth  of  a  forest. 

The  Oam(>ilia  dislikes  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  but  we  are  informed 
that  it  grows  naturally  where  only  the  fiercest  rays  are  excluded  ; 
and  many  kinds  of  Orchids  are  only  to  be  found  where  they  enjoy 
a  considerable  amount  of  sunlight.  Shading  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  ;  its  employment  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  undoubtedly  beneficial,  and  even  necessary,  but  it  may 
be  so  used  as  to  exercise  a  very  baneful  effect  upon  any  kind  of 
vegetation  submitted  to  it.  In  roomy  lofty  houses  the  evil  effects 
of  perpetual  shade  are  felt  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  the  case  of 


small  structures,  healthy  though  many  plants  in  the  latter  may 
seem.  This  is  easily  exj  laincd  when  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  light,  wliich  at  all  times  exists  between  large  and  lofty  and  low 
and  narrow  structures,  is  borne  in  mind.  A  jilant  gi'owing  in  a 
liouse  50  ft.  high,  the  roof  of  wliich  is  continually  shadcil,  will  often 
grow  as  vigorously  and  develop  .as  well  as  ^\  ben  placed  in  a  small 
structure  into  which  the  liglit  can  pass  unobstructed.  Mosses  and 
Ferns  are  types  of  shade-loving  plants,  which  invariably  shun  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun  ;  yet  I  would  not  willingly  deprive  them  at 
any  period  of  tlieir  existence  of  a  single  ray  of  light,  my  experience 
inducing  me  to  believe  that  they  thrive  in  every  way  better  when 
so  placed  that  they  never  need  to  be  shaded.  A  glass  structure 
so  situated  that  it  catches  the  first  gleams  of  the  morning  sun, 
and  receives  its  departing  raj's,  but  which  is  quite  sheltered  from 
the  noonday  glare,  will  be  found  to  perfectly  fulfil  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  successful  growth  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  They 
are  there  screened  from  excess  of  heat  and  aridity,  whilst  they 
enjoy  the  whole  day  tlirough  a  maximum  of  light.  The  injurious 
effects  of  over-shading  are  .seldom  fully  realised,  as  the  plants 
subjected  to  it  often  display  a  fair  amount  of  vigour.  It  is  only 
at  a  later  period  of  their  career  tliat  the  effects  alluded  to  may  be 
jierceived,  and  then  probably  the  true  cause  has  been  lost  sight 
of.  Maturation  of  the  ti-ssues  is  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  a 
free-growing  flowering  plant  as  the  Primula  as  it  is  for  a  fruit-bearing 
tree  ;  and  even  with  respect  to  tender  stove  plants,  whether  prized 
for  their  bloom  or  leaf  beauty,  we  shall  find  that  if  unduly  deprived 
of  a  certain  amount  of  sunshine,  they  w  ill  never  realise  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  grower. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  a  beginner  to  learn  is  the 
importance  of  minute  attention  in  putting  on  and  taking  off  .shade. 
It  appears  to  him  tliat  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  and  half 
an  hour  later  in  the  evening  can  make  but  little  difference.  It  is, 
however,  often  the  loss  or  gain  of  this  half  hour  which  makes  or 
mars  the  specimen.  Let  anyone  calculate  what  half  an  hour  a  day 
amounts  to  in  six  niontlis,  .and  they  will  better  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  detail  of  plant  culture.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  frames  having  a  north  or  east  aspect  are  so  useful  in  the  summer 
season  ;  one  is  enabled  to  expose  them  to  the  full  light  the  whole 
day  through.  How  much  more  freely  and  vigorously  do  seedling 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  fee,  grow  when  thus  accommodated  than  if 
grown  where  shade  has  to  be  afforded  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  day.  An  east  aspect  is  perhaps  the  very  best  that  can  be 
had  for  the  summer  giowth  of  plants.  They  there  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  morning  sun,  and  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  day  the 
shade  may  be  withdrawn,  tlie  plants  watered,  damped  down,  and 
freely  exposed.  Too  much  shade  and  moisture  are  prolific  sources 
of  mischief  in  stoves  and  Orchid  houses.  The  interior  of  such 
places  is  often  naturally  dark,  and  when  dense  shade  is  given  during 
the  daytime,  and  the  syringe  freely  used,  both  foliage  and  flowers 
are  apt  to  be  of  a  poor  description. 

The  shading  material  employed  should  be  thin  enough  to  allow 
the  diluted  light  to  pass  through  it.  A  coarse  canvas,  or  the  French 
'  Clares,"  which  are  simply  blinds  made  of  naiTow  strijis  of  lath  so 
arranged  that  the  light  passes  freely  between  them  into  the  glass 
structure,  are  preferable  to  hast  mats,  which  are  far  too  dense  for 
this  purpose.  A  little  practice  and  observation  will  enable  any  one 
so  to  arrange  the  time  for  jiutting  on  and  taking  off  shade,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  sunlight  may  be  admitted  even  to  the  most 
tender  plants.  If  the  house  is  well  damjied  down,  and  the  occu- 
pants sprinkled,  they  will  bear  exposure  much  earlier,  and  the  solar 
heat  and  light,  combineil  with  the  atmospheric  moisture,  will  supply 
the  con<litions  necessary  to  ensure  free,  healthy  growth,  and  the 
wood  and  tissues  wiW  acquire  that  solidity  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  production  of  handsome  foliage  and  flon  ers.  Bvflekt. 


Lilies  for  Conservatory  Decoration.— At  this  season 

of  the  year  when  hard-wooded  plants  are  gener.ally  not  av.ailable  for 
decoration,  Lilies,  if  plentiful,  form  most  beautiful  objects  in  the 
conservatory,  where,  if  kept  cool  ami  shadeil,  their  beauty  will  last 
for  a  long  time.  In  a  family,  the  members  of  which  are  all  beautiful, 
it  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  particularise  ;  but  the  beautiful  .Japan 
Lily,  .auratum.  .and  tlu  different  v.arieties  of  laucifolium,  are  ex- 
tremely well  ada]iteil  for  cool-house  culture.  The  compost  which  I 
like  best  is  turfy  loam,  jieat,  rotten  manure,  and  sand,  potting  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down.  The  pot«  are  then 
stored  aw.ay  in  a  cool  shed,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  until  growth 
commences,  when  they  are  set  in  cold  frames,  and  brought  on  ac- 
cording to  the  season  at  which  it  is  ilesired  to  h.a\e  them  in  flower. 
Top  dressing  with  cow  or  sheep  manure,  and  a  little  loam  to  en- 
cour.age  the  development  of  surface  roots,  keejiing  them  well  sup- 
plied with  w.ater,  and,  above  all,  ripening  oft'  the  foliage  n.atur.ally, 
.are  the  principal  points  in  order  to  ensure  success  with  this  beautiful 
class  of  plants. — J.  Gkoom,  Linton. 
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ROSES, 


EOSES  ON   TREES. 

The  annexed  engi-aving  represents  a  beautiful  but  not  uncommon 
freak  of  Nature— a  wild  Rose  self-planted  in  the  heart  of  a  pollard 
A.sh  It  is  one  of  those  freaks  wliich  may  very  well  be  mutated  in 
the  garden,  not  by  planting  the  Rose  in  tlie  heart  of  an  oM  tree, 
but  l)y  planting  it  at  the  base  and  letting  it  ramble  over  the  upper 
br.anehes.  I  have  liere  a  very  large  and  tliick  Rox  bush,  in  the  centre 
of  whicli  there  has  been  for  many  years  an  Ayrshire  Rose.  The 
Ion"  branches  covered  %rith  flowers,  and  resting  on  the  deep  green 


Willi  Rose  growing  on  a  Pollard  Ash  in  Orcli  nlleigh  I'ark,  Somerset. 


cushion,  have  a  very  beautiful  effect.  Other  Roses  may  be  used  in 
the  s.-nie  way.  The  Musk  Rose  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  would 
be  particularly  well  suited  for  this,  and  would  climb  up  to  a  gieat 
heiglit.  R.  scandeus  or  sempervirens,  R.  multiilora,  and  pierhaps 
some  others,  might  be  grown  in  tlie  same  way  ;  and  it  would  lie 
worth  wliile  to  experiment  with  other  garden  forms,  such  as  Ainn'e 
Vibert,  purple  Boursault,  &c.  If  grown  .agaiust  a  tree  of  tliin  foliage, 
guch  as  a  Robiuia,  they  would  gi'ow  quicker  and  flower  sooner  ;  but 
this  is  not  necessary,  for  even  if  gi-own  near  a  thick-foliaged  tree 
they  will  soon  bring  their  branches  to  the  outside  for  the  liglit.  But 
besides  climbing  Roses,  there  is  another  way  in  wliich  Roses  may  be 


combined  witli  trees  to  great  advantage,  viz.,  by  planting  some  of 
tlio  taller-growing  bushes  at  the  base  of  the  trees.  These  would 
grow  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  Ingh,  and  would  flower  well  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. For  such  a  purpose  the  old  Dutch  Apple  Rose  (R.  villosa  var. 
poniifera)  would  be  very  suitable,  and  so  would  R.  cinnamomea,^  R. 
fraxinifolia,  R.  gallica,  R.  rubifolia,  and  tlie  common  montlily  China. 
And  if  growers  would  rear  the  perpetual  and  other  Roses  by  autum- 
nal cuttings  instead  of  by  budding,  they  might  have  liundreds  and 
thousands  of  fine  Roses  which  would  do  well  planted  in  the  woods 
and  plantations.  H.  N.  Ell..\combe. 

Bitton. 

BENNET'S    PEDIGBEE    EOSES. 

Having  heard  a  good  deal  concerning  the  entirely  new  strain  of 
Roses  raised  by  Jlr.  Bennct,  of  Salisbury,  and  knowing  that  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  of  tlie  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Slieffiehl,  had 
secured  a  large  stock  of  these,  I  souglit  for  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  thciu  a  few  days  ago,  and  also  of  learning  some  par- 
ticulars regarding  theii-  history,  &c.,  which  I  am  sure  will  bo  inte- 
resting to  all  lovers  of  Roses.  In  originating  tlie  new  race  of 
"  Pedigree  Seedling  Roses,"  Mr.  Bennet  has  most  decidedly  stolen 
a  march  on  the  older  Rosarians,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
tliat  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  underrate  his  pro- 
ductions ;  but  I  am  mistaken  if  the  I'edigree  Roses  do  not  take  a 
foremost  place  in  our  gardens,  and  tliat,  too,  in  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Rennet,  it  may  just  be  explained,  is  as  much  or  more  a  farmer  than 
a  ganlener,  aiid,  seeing  the  wonderful  improvements  maile  year  by 
year  in  the  cross-Vireeding  of  stock,  he  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  Rose  breeding,  and  so  far  his 
new  Roses  are  the  result.  From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  Rose  and  what  had  been  done  both  at  home  and  in 
France  in  raising  new  varieties,  Mr.  Bennet  judged  that  no  system- 
atic attempt  at  cross-lireediug  by  manual  fecundation  had  been 
attempted,  and  in  this  direction  he  saw  that  he  liad  scope.  He 
therefore  set  about  crossing  Tea  Roses  witli  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
succeeded  completely,  after  encountering  not  a  few  dithculties,  and 
tlie  result  of  his  laliours  up  till  the  present  time  are  nine  new  Roses 
possessing  the  vigorous  constitution  of  tlie  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  a 
perpetual  blooming  habit  never  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  otlier- 
v\  ise  totally  different  in  type  from  any  Roses  hitherto  raised.  Mr. 
Rennet's  object  was  to  produce  yellow  and  white  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  crimson  and  high-coloured  Teas,  and  in  this  he  claims  to  have 
succeeded. 

I  append  the  names  of  the  nine  new  sorts  and  the  names  of  their 
parents  in  eacli  case  :  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  tlie  produce  of  alba  rosea 
crossed  with  Countess  of  Oxford,  pink  and  rose.  Puke  of  Connaught, 
tlie  result  of  crossing  President  witli  Louis  Van  Houtte,  deep  velvety 
crimson  and  red  :  full.  Duchess  of  Connaught,  raised  from  President 
crossed  witli  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa,  silvery-rose  ;  distinct.  Jean 
Sisley,  tlie  produce  of  President  crossed  with  Emelie  Hausburg,  lilac 
and  pink.  Michael  Saunders,  raised  from  President  crossed  witli  Mme. 
\'ictor  Verdier,  bronzy-pink.  Honourable  George  Bancroft,  the 
result  of  crossing  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  with  Lord  Macaulay,  rosy- 
crimson  shaded  with  purple.  Pearl,  raised  from  President  crossed 
with  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  flesh-wliite.  Viscountess  Falmouth,  also 
raised  from  President  crossed  with  Moss  Soupert  et  Nottiiig,  delicate 
pink-rose,  very  fine  ;  this  variety,  as  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  indi- 
cates its  parentage,  the  wood  being  only  less  prickly  tlian  that  of  a 
Moss  Rose.  Duchess  of  Westminster,  the  produce  of  President 
crossed  with  Marquise  de  Castellane  ;  flowers  large,  fine  form,  bright 
cerise. 

These  descriptions,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  abridged  from  the 
catalogue  principally,  Imt  "numbers  of  the  varieties  liave  already 
bloomed  at  Handsworth,  and  fully  bear  out  the  higli  character  given 
them.  Though  little  lias  been  written  about  these  Roses  hitherto, 
they  seem  to  have  already  excited  mucli  interest  amongst  Rosarians. 
All  the  varieties  seemed  well  on  the  Dog  Rose  and  on  their 
own  roots,  and  all  are  extremely  hardy,  having  resisted  30°  of 
frost  in  exposed  situations.  To  their  free  and  precocious  flowering 
habit  I  can  testify  personally,  for  of  the  thousands  tliat  have  been 
rapidly  propagated  at  Handsworth  within  tlie  last  few  weeks  almost 
every  plant  had  shown  flowers  and  continueil  to  do  so  wliere  they 
liad  not  been  picked  off.  The  whole  stock  is  worked  on  the  seedling 
Brier,  and  it  is  simply  astonisliing  how  Roses  can  be  multiplied  m 
this  way.  Private  growers  would  perhaps  hardly  believe  me  if  I 
were  to  tell  thenr  how  many  thousands  of  the  Pedigree  Roses  had 
been  raised  from  about  four  dozen  plants  received  at  tlie  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries  only  in  June  last,  and  it  says  no  little  for  the 
vitality  of  the  new  race  tliat  tliey  can  be  multiplied  at  such  a  mar- 
vellous rate.  Ail  the  jilants  were  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  and  rooted 
and  growing  freely.  Tlie  seedling  Brier  roots  are  simply  chopped 
up  into  pieces  like  Seakale  thongs  and  a  Rose  bud  is  inserted  in  each 
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piece,  which  is  at  once  potted  and  placed  in  a  frame  ;  growth  com- 
mences immediately,  and  before  many  days  the  plant  is  yielding 
buds  in  its  turn  for  propagation.  Summer  grafting  appears  now  to 
be  practised  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  than  formerly.  I  observed 
a  number  of  tlie  last  now  English  Roses — Dr.  Levell,  H.  Weir, 
Marquis  of  iSalisbury,  Eduard  Morren  (climbing).  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery,  and  others  in  the  same  frames — that  had  been  winter-grafted, 
but  could  not  compare  in  growth,  vigour,  or  lloriferousness  with  the 
summer-worked  stock.  J.  S.  \V. 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 
The  three  forms  in  wliich  Ro.ses  are  commonly  gi-own  in  gardens 
Jiave  tlieir  several  uses,  and  there  will  always  be  room  for  discus- 
sing their  relative  merits  for  particular  purposes.  But  a  general 
statement  of  the  case  may  be  made,  and  may  )je  useful.  P"or  the 
3)roduction  of  flowers  for  exhiljition  on  a  strong  deep  soil  the  com- 
mon Brier  of  the  hedgerows  is  at  once  valuable  and  easy  to  manage. 
■  Tlie  rule  of  multiplying  Roses  with  this  stock  is  to  enter  buds  at 
.any  height  above  ground  that  may  suit  the  gi-owth  of  the  Brier 
or  the  wants  of  tlie  cultivator.  A  4-ft.  Brier  witli  two  or 
three  strong  slioots  at  tlie  top  may  be  converted  into  a  4-ft.  stan- 
dard Rose  by  entering  buds  on  two  of  the  shoots,  and  cutting  out 
the  third  ;  or  to  augment  the  chances  of  success,  all  three  shoots 
may  be  budded  and  all  the  bud.?  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  For  the 
production  of  useful  garden  Roses  as  well  as  of  flowers  thinned  out 
for  exhibition,  the  soil  being  stony  or  shallow,  or  otherwise  not 
strong  enough  for  the  Englisli  Brier,  the  best  stock  is  the  Manetti. 
This  is  not  well  adapted  for  forming  standard  Roses,  but  makes  good 
bushes,  and  in  the  process  of  budding  the  buds  should  be  entered  as 
near  the  roots  as  iiossible  ;  in  fact,  the  earth  should  be  slightly 
scraped  away  from  the  base  of  the  stock  to  enable  the  operator  to 
insert  the  buds  close  down  to  the  junction  of  the  roots  with  the 
stem.  When  the  buds  have  advanced  and  the  Manetti  or  stock 
growth  has  been  got  rid  of,  the  plants  may  be  planted  out  a  little 
deeper  than  they  were  in  the  budding  bed,  and  in  tlie  course  of  time 
the  Rose  standing  on  Manetti  roots  will  form  roots  of  its  ovm,  and 
the  original  stock  will  die  away,  and  thus  by  suitable  arrangements 
^Manetti  Roses  may  be  converted  into  Roses  on  their  own  roots. 
An  important  matter  is  the  suppression  of  Manetti  suckers,  and  there- 
fore the  beginner  should  as  soon  as  possible  become  acquainted  with 
the  bluish-green  leafage  of  this  Italian  Brier.  When  suckers  that 
are  eWdently  the  growth  of  the  named  Roses  rise,  you  may  judge 
that  your  named  varieties  have  rooted  above  the  original  stocks  ; 
therefore  their  suckers  should  not  be  suppressed,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
special  properties  of  own-root  Roses  that  they  have  tlie  power  of  per- 
l^etually  renewing  themselves  by  the  production  of  suckers  from  the 
.roots.  The  Manetti  is  a  charming  wilderness  and  wild  garden  Rose,  but 
its  only  use  in  the  flower  garden  is  to  assist  by  means  of  its  roots 
the  free  growth  of  named  Roses,  and  it  is  to  obtain  this  free 
growth  in  the  bush  form  that  we  bud  Roses  on  Manetti  stocks. 

Cuttings  or  Eyes.— The  other  and  better  way  to  obtain  Roses 
on  their  own  roots  is  to  strike  cuttings  or  eyes.  It  has  been  our  prac- 
tice for  years  to  strike  a  lot  of  cuttings  every  j-ear  and  grow  tliem  on 
ill  pots,  flower  them,  and  then  plant  them  out.  This  practice  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  double  pleasure.  From  April  to  t!ie  end  of  June  the 
pits  and  houses  supply  quantities  of  little  Rose  trees  that  are  pictures 
of  health  and  freshness  and  that  produce  two  or  three  flowers  eacli, 
.the  flowers  being  of  the  most  Ijeautiful  character,  and  the  plants  in- 
valuable for  lighting  up  the  front  line  of  the  conservatory  or  to  put 
upon  the  table  or  the  sideboard,  whence  of  course  they  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  wane.  Having  serveil  this  purpose  they 
have  attained  to  a  reasonable  size  for  planting  out.  For  all  pur- 
poses, where  the  soil  is  of  a  kindly  nature,  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
are  best ;  they  make  better  groups  than  standards;  they  produce  the 
finest  exhiljition  flowers  when  suitably  managed  as  to  feeding  and 
thinning  ;  and  when  a  great  frost  cuts  oft'  all  the  Roses — and  many 
•will  remember  tliat  such  things  have  happened — the  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  rise  again  and  re-establish  themselves,  which. Brier 
Roses  cannot  do,  because  the  Briers  stand  between  the  Roses  ami 
the  ground.  Tlie  reason  why  Roses  on  their  own  roots  have  this  power 
<>f  renewal  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  frost  kills  the  tops  it 
does  notusually  touchtheljottoms.  The  shoots  are  killed,  but  the  roots 
remain  unhurt  ;  these  roots  have  but  to  be  left  alone  and  they  will 
throw  up  a  quantity  of  strong  suckers,  and  these  branch  and  flower 
and  become  as  good,  and  perhaps  lietter,  bushes  than  those  origin- 
ally planted.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  striking  cuttings  and  eyes  of 
Roses.  As  the  flowers  wane  the  new  growth  will  appear,  and  the 
cuttings  shoul.l  bo  jircpared  from  the  young  shoots  when  they  have 
become  a  little  firm,  but  before  they  have  hardened  into  real  wood. 
To  do  the  work  well  a  good  frame  or  pit  is  needed,  and  a  few  bell- 
glasisei  or  common  hanil-lights.  Indeed,  the  propagation  by  cuttings 
should  bj  carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  budding,  so  as  to  use  up  all 


the  shoots  that  are  cut  from  which  to  obtain  buds.  When  you  take 
off  a  fine  rod  to  get  a  few  buds,  the  top  of  it,  say  five  or  six  joints 
long,  will  make  the  best  possible  cutting.  If  the  top  is  very  soft  cut 
it  away,  and  prepare  the  cutting  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  clean  cut 
under  the  lowest  joint,  the  leaf  from  that  joiut  and  the  next  joint 
aljove  it  to  be  removed.  Then  prepare  a  2J,-in.  pot  with  a  few  small 
crocks,  a  mixture  half  sand  and  half  leaf-mould,  jiressed  in  mode- 
r.ately.  Into  this  the  cutting  is  to  be  thrust  till  its  base  is  hard  upon 
the  crocks,  and  a  bit  more  compost  to  fill  nearly  to  the  rim,  and 
another  pressing  to  make  it  tight  and  tinn.  (iivo  a  good  watering 
and  put  it  into  a  cold  frame  with  a  Ijottom  of  coal  ashes,  and  shut 
down  close.  Cover  with  a  mat  to  prevent  mischief  from  sunshine, 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  every  one  so  dealt  with  does  not  make  a  pro- 
mising plant  ;  the  latter  should  be  shifted  into  3-in.  pots  into  proper 
Rose  compost,  and  to  be  wintered  in  a  pit  or  in  a  greenhouse.  If 
your  pits  and  frames  are  already  overstocked,  creep  in  among  the 
Currant  bushes,  level  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  shady  place,  pack 
the  pots  together  in  circles,  and  put  a  bell-glass  or  a  hand-light  over 
each  lot ;  give  air  by  degrees,  and  watch  that  their  new  shoots  are 
not  attacked  by  vemiin,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  there  is  no  magic 
or  mystery  in  propagating  Roses  by  the  million. 

Bud-striking. — But  a  still  better  and  even  a  more  interesting 
way  is  to  use  buds  instead  of  cuttings.  Take  a  shoot,  such  as  would  be 
chosen  as  a  scion  for  budding.  Have  some  shallow  pans  prepared  with 
cx'ocks,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  one  inch  of  pure  sand  on  the  top. 
Better  still,  use  turfy  peat,  with  the  same  inch  of  sand  on  the  top.  Cut 
away  the  best  buds,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  to  be  used  for 
budding,  but  let  the  wood  remain  and  let  the  leaf  remain.  Plant 
each  of  these  shield  buds  upwards,  leaf  complete,  bark  just  covered, 
so  that  the  bud  stands  up  very  firmly.  Waste  no  time  ;  as  soon  as 
the  pot  is  filled,  so  that  the  leaves  just  touch  all  over,  give  a  good 
sprinkliijg  of  water,  put  on  the  bell-glass,  and  go  on  again.  The  tops 
of  the  shoots  may  be  put  in  quite  closely  together  as  cuttings,  with 
the  two  lowest  leaves  removed,  and  the  wood  cut  clean  under  a  joint. 
Put  them  in  shallow  pans,  put  on  the  bell-glasses,  and  very  few  will 
fail.  Buds  treated  in  this  way  start  in  the  same  manner  as  Grape 
Vine  eyes,  only  Grape  Vine  eyes  have  no  leaves  to  help  them.  Pot 
them  singly  into2i-in.pots  as  soon  asthey  begin  toputout  whiteroots 
from  the  callus,  or  you  may  even  pot  them  as  soon  as  the  callus  has 
become  definite  and  firm.  Shift  none  from  the  first  potting  till  the 
roots  begin  to  peep  out  through  the  crocks,  and  not  even  then  if 
the  season  is  far  gone,  unless  you  can  give  them  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
house.  It  is  best  to  winter  these  in  a  iiit  or  gi-eeuhouse.  They  make 
beautiful  plants,  and  can  be  grown  to  any  shape  or  any  size  of  which 
the  variety  is  eajjaljle.  The  last  lot  which  I  struck  from  eyes  in  this 
way  were  put  in  an  old  frame  on  a  gi'eat  heap  of  w.aste  Fern  and 
Moss,  full  in  the  sun.  A  mat  was  kept  over  them  all  day,  and 
removed  at  sunset.  A  week  afterwards,  the  light  was  tilted  to 
give  a  little  air,  and  they  came  wonderfully  quick  and  strong,  the 
Fern  acting  as  a  hot-bed.  Out  of  twenty-two  pans  covered  with 
bell-glasses  all  succeeded  but  one,  ami  that  one  the  ants  got  into  and 
filled  the  bell-glass  with  the  debris  of  tlieir  mining  operations,  bury- 
ing the  buds  six  inches  deep. 

Autumn  Cuttings. — Instead  of  a  few  coddled,  dwindled  speci- 
mens of  struck  cuttings  of  the  Rose  that  so  often  serve  to  satisfy  the 
amateur  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  attempted  the  propagation 
in  pots  and  in  heat,  let  me  briefly  tell  him  how  to  seciu'e  plants  by  the 
hundred,  or  even  thousand,  if  he  please,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
he  produces  his  hundreds  of  Tom  Tiiumb  Pel.irgoniums.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September  or  first  week  of  October  go  over  the  Rose  beils, 
and  cut  off  all  the  straggling  shoots  ;  cut  them  up  into  cuttings  (ex- 
cepting the  soft  points)  aljout  G  in.  in  length,  or  more  if  the 
ej'es  are  far  apart.  Having  previously  dug  and  well  broken  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  put  upon  the  surface  a  good  dressing  of  sand,  which 
slightly  stir  in,  tread  the  groiuid  evenly  all  over,  and  smooth  the 
surface.  Then  take  a  spade,  and  begin  at  one  end  to  open  a  slight 
trench  ;  then  insert  a  row  of  the  cuttings,  about  3  in.  apart,  after 
which  close  the  soil  closely  upon  upon  them  ;  then  open  a  second 
row  at  about  6  in.  from  the  first,  and  proceed  as  before,  an<l  so  on 
until  all  are  planted.  By  autumn  of  the  next  year  they  will  Ije  good 
plants,  if  occasionally  stopped  when  growing  freely  during  the  sum- 
mer. I  knew  a  nurseryman  who  used  to  put  in  his  winter  prunings 
of  Roses  in  this  way,  ami  was  content  if  he  got  one  in  three  or  four 
to  grow.  Had  he  done  as  now  recommended  he  might  have  made 
sure  of  nearly  all.  He  waited  till  the  growth  had  quite  ceased,  and 
hence  his  partial  failure  ;  whereas  if  the  cuttings  are  made  whilst 
the  sap  is  still  in  motion,  a  callosity  is  formed  before  winter,  and  the 
cutting  is  able  in  consequence  to  resist  the  inroad  of  wet  during 
winter,  and  is  thus  preserved  from  rotting.  In  October  a  few  years 
ago,  I  inserted  a  (juantity  of  short  cuttings  of  Gi^ant  des  Batailles, 
Jules  Margottin,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  others  of  the  most  useful 
Roses,  in  a  bed  of  leaf-mould  in  a  pit  from  which  the  lights  were 
removed  ;  they  had  no  water,  and,  in  fact,  no  attention,  except  that 
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at  the  end  of  Xovember  the  lights  were  put  on  .and  kept  on  till  the 
bright  weather  of  April  compelled  their  removal.  The  pit  was  then 
full  of  good  healthy  plants,  nearly  all  showing  bloom  buds.  The 
best  were  lifted  with  a  trowel,  potted  into  4Vin.  pots  in 
rich  soil,  half  rotten  manure  and  half  turfy  loam  ;  they  were  then 
placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  on  May  8  the  first  bloom  opened,  and 
K  few  days  afterwards  they  were  all  iu  bloom  and  with  their  bright 
clean  foliage  made  a  charming  spectacle.  This  I  imagine  is  the 
simplest  of  all  methods  of  propagating  Roses  on  their  own  roots.— 
O'anlencr's  Mwjazhie. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


FOEESTS  OF  CENTRAL  NEVADA  AND  ADJACENT 
REGIONS. 

By  CHAS.  S.  SARGENT. 

To  the  traveller  crossing  the  Great  Basiu  by  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  ths  country  will  appear  almost  as  destitute 
of  trees  as  the  great  plateau  over  which  he  has  passed  in 
approaching  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  from  the  east.  This  first 
impression  will  disappear,  however,  should  he  penetrate  far- 
ther south,  and  ascend  some  of  the  low  mountain  ranges, 
which,  with  a  general  north-and-south  trend,  everywhere  cut 
up  this  elevated  interior  region  into  long,  narrow  valleys.  As 
compared  with  our  Atlantic  forests,  or  those  still  nobler  ones 
which,  farther  to  the  west,  owe  their  existence  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pacific,  the  forests  which  clothe,  with  a  scanty 
and  stunted  vegetation,  the  mountain  slopes  of  Nevada  are 
miserably  poor  in  extent,  productiveness,  and  especially  in 
the  number  of  species  of  which  they  are  composed.  Actually 
they  are  of  immense  value.  For  scanty  as  they  are,  they 
regulate  and  protect  the  rare  and  uncertain  streams  on  which 
the  agriculture  of  Nevada  depends,  and  furnish  a  large  popu- 
lation with  fuel  and  lumber;  a  population,  too,  which, 
while  consuming  and  wasting  enormously  its  forests  in  vast 
mining  operations,  is  practically  cut  off,  by  its  isolation  and 
the  cost  of  transportation,  from  outside  supply. 

A  huiTied  journey  made  in  September  last,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  in  situ  the  trees  of  the  Great 
Basin,  and  of  introducing  into  cultivation  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar plants  of  that  region,  took  me  to  the  great  mining  centre 
of  Eureka,  and  then  through  Dry  and  Fish-spring  valleys 
seventy-five  miles  further  south-west  into  the  ilonitor  Range, 
to  the  point  where  its  highest  peak,  Table  Mountain, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  11,200  ft.,  and  ottered  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  examine  the  timber  supply  of  that  central  por- 
tion of  Nevada, 

The  forests  of  this  portion  of  the  State  are  composed  of 
but  seven  species.  Of  these,  two,  the  Red  Cedar  (.Juniiierus 
virginiana,  L.)  and  the  Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides,  Jlichx.) 
extend  across  the  continent  ;  two,  Pinus  Balfouriana  (Murr. ) 
and  Pinus  flexilis  (.James),  extend  along  the  mountain  ranges 
from  the  Rocky  Jlountains  of  Colorado  to  Mount  Shasta  in 
California  ;  two,  Pinus  monophylla  (Torr.)  and  .Juniperus 
calif ornica  (Carriere)  var.  utahensis  (Engelm.)  arc  endemic 
to  the  Great  Basin ;  while  Cercocarpus  ledifolius  (Nutt. ), 
although  occurring  as  a  shrub  both  in  the  Rocky  ^Mountains 
and  in  California,  only  here  becomes  a  valuable  tree. 

Neither  the  Red  Cedar  nor  the  Aspen  need  be  considered 
here.  A  single  small  plant  of  the  former  was  noticed ;  and 
it  is  evidently  so  rare  throughout  this  region  that  it  adds  but 
little  to  the  value  of  its  forests.  The  Aspen  borders  all  the 
momitain  streams  above  8000  ft.  elevation,  but,  rarely  sur- 
passing 15  ft.  in  height  and  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  is  prac- 
tically without  value  for  its  products.  Further  east  in  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  this  species  is  sometimes  seen  with 
.stems  2  ft.  through  ;  and  it  is  largely  used  by  the  Mormons, 
who  consider  it  valuable  for  flooring,  turnery,  &c. 


Juniperus  californica  var.  utahensis  is  the  most  common 
and  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  trees  of  this  region. 
It  is  found  at  lower  elevations  than  any  other  tree,  and  alone 
descends  into  the  valleys,  where,  at  elevation  of  5000  ft., 
it  is  often  abundant,  but  less  so  than  on  the  mountain  sides, 
over  which  it  spreads  up  to  8000  ft.  elevation.  It  is  a  low, 
bushy  tree,  branching  from  the  ground,  with  a  stout  trunk 
which  rarely  exceeds  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  short  and  very  stout 
branchlets,  and  thick,  shreddy  bark.  The  wood,  which  is 
moderately  hard,  pale  coloured,  and  slightly  aromatic,  fur- 
nishes the  common  and  cheapest  fuel  both  for  domestic  use 
and  for  generating  steam  on  the  railroads  and  at  the  mines. 
The  typical  Juniperus  californica  belongs  to  the  Californian 
coast  range,  and  the  variety  extends  over  the  whole  of  the- 
southern  portion  of  the  Great  Basin.  In  fruit  this  species 
will  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  dry  one-seeded  berry,  the 
great  thickness  of  the  stony  coating  of  the  seeds,  and  from 
all  other  Junipers  (as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Engelmann)  by  its^ 
4  to  6  cotyledonous  embryo.  Without  fruit  it  may  be  easily- 
confounded  with  Juniperus  occidentalis  (Hook.),  which 
species,  however,  has  not  been  detected  in  Central  Nevada. 
Like  all  the  trees  of  the  Great  Basin,  this  Juniper  is  of 
exceedingly  slow  growth.  A  specimen  before  me  4^  in.  in 
diameter  shows  105  annual  layers  of  growth,  or  an  annual 
average  increase  of  nearly  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch. 

Growing  with  this  Juniper,  above  6000  ft.  elevation,  and 
extending  rather  higher  up  the  mountains,  is  Pinus  mono- 
phylla (Torr.),  the  Nut  Pine  of  Nevada  and  Eastern  Cali- 
fornia, but  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  allied  species,  also 
bearing  edible  seeds,  Pinus  edulis  (Engelm.),  found  from 
Colorado  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Pinus  monophylla  is 
a  small  tree,  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  with  reddish  .scaly  bark, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  North  American  Pines 
by  its  solitary,  glaucous,  terete  leaves  (very  rarely  in  pairs, 
and  then  semi-cylindrical).  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  light, 
and  very  resinous;  it  is  more  highly  prized  for  making 
charcoal  than  that  of  any  tree  of  this  region.  In  slowness 
of  growth  Pinus  monophylla  docs  not  essentially  differ  from 
the  Juniper  with  which  it  is  associated.  A  specimen  that  I 
have  examined,  from  the  locality  which  furnished  the  speci- 
men of  Juniper  referred  to  above,  is  5i  in.  iu  diameter,  and 
shows  113  annual  layers  of  growth.  The  immense  crops  of 
large  and  delicately-flavoured  seeds  produced  by  this  tree 
supply,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Great 
Basin  their  most  important  article  of  food.  The  value  of 
this  crop  and  the  excellent  equality  of  the  wood  for  charcoal 
make  this  tree,  in  a  mining  region  entirely  destitute  of  coal, 
its  most  valuable  vegetable  production.  The  introduction 
of  Pinus  monophylla  into  the  south  of  Europe  as  a  subject 
for  forest  planting  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  it  might 
flourish  there  on  those  dry  and  exposed  hill  sides  which  have 
been  found  so  difficult  to  satisfactorily  re-cover  with  any 
European  tree.  Its  strictly  pyramidal  habit  while  young — a 
habit  which  it  entirely  loses  with  age — and  the  pleasing 
glaucous  tints  of  its  foliage  commend  this  species  to  the  lovers 
of  ornamental  Conifers. 

Pinus  Balfouriana*  was  only  met  with  on  Prospect 
Mountain,  near  Eureka,  at  an  elevation  of  7500  ft.,  to  the 
summit  8000  ft.  Formerly  the  whole  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain was  very  generally  covered  with  this  species  ;  but,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  trees  have  all  been  cut  to  supply  the 
mines  with  timbering,  for  which  purpose  the  strong  and  very 
close-grained  tough  wood  of  this  species  is  preferred  to  that  of 

*  With  tlie  insufticient  m.iterial  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
separate  Pinus  aristata  (En^'elmann)  from  Murray's  P.  Balfouriana,  the  older 
name,  and  foumled  on  Californian  specimens.  Pinus  aristata  is  an  Alpine 
plant  discovered  by  Pariy  uiiiny  yeaj-s  later  iu  the  Kocky  Mountains  ot 
Colorado. 
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any  other  Nevada  tree.  The  specimens  seen  were  from  1.5  ft" 
to  .30  ft.  hi^'h,  ■  with  trunks  often  2  ft.  in  dianietre,  pyramidal 
in  outline,  their  lower  branches  still  remaining,  so  that  at  a 
little  distance  they  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  Spruces. 
The  bark,  like  the  wood,  is  reddish  in  colour,  very  thick, 
and  deeply  furrowed ;  that  of  the  branches  smooth  and 
([uite  white.  The  short,  falcate,  adpressed  leaves  persist 
for  j'ears,  forming  tufts  of  foliage  1  ft.  or  more  long  at  the 
ends  of  the  naked  branches  ;  and  this  peculiarity  has  sug- 
gested to  the  lumbermen  of  the  region  the  name  of  "  Fox 
Tail  Pine "  for  this  species.  Pinus  Balfouriana,  sliould  it 
be  found  to  retain  in  cultivation  the  peculiarities  which 
characterise  it  on  the  mountains  of  Nevada,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  of  the  genus  for  ornamental 
planting. 

Pinus  fiexilis,  the  Nevada  representative  of  the  Eastern 
'White  and  the  C'alifornian  Sugar  Pine,  is  the  largest  and 
the  most  valuable  tim!)er  tree  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Great  Basin.  I  found  large  tracts  of  it  on  the  Monitor 
Range  from  8000  ft.  up  to  10,000  ft.  elevation  ;  and  further 
to  the  north-east  it  gives  their  names  to  White  Pine 
District,  White  Pine  Piange,  Arc.  On  the  Monitor  Piange 
specimens  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  and  from  2h  ft.  to  4  ft. 
in  diameter  were  not  unfrequent,  the  trees  becoming  smaller 
as  the  elevation  increased,  until  at  10,000  ft.  they  were  little 
more  than  prostrate  bushes  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  high.  The  fact  that 
the  finest  specimens  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  moun- 
tain streams,  associated  with  Populus  tremuloides,  indicates 
that  this  species  is  more  dependent  on  moisture  than  the  other 
Nevada  Conifers.  It  is  the  only  tree  of  this  region  which 
is  sawed  into  lumlier.  The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and, 
although  not  free  from  knots,  is  of  fair  quality,  end 
about  intermediate  between  Eastern  White  Pine  and  Sugar 
Pine. 

Cercocarpus  ledifolius,  with  Populus  tremuloides,  the 
only  non-coniferous  tree  of  this  region,  here  attains  its 
largest  size  and  greatest  age.  It  is  common  at  from  6000  ft. 
to  8000  ft.  elevation,  and,  next  to  the  Juniper  and  the  Nut 
Pine,  is  the  most  common  of  Central  Nevada  trees.  It  is  a 
small  tree  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  with  small  evergreen 
leaves  and  brown  scaly  bark,  in  habit  and  general  appearance 
not  unlike  a  stunted  Apple  tree.  The  wood  of  this  tree, 
which  is  of  a  bright  mahogany  colour,  and  susceptible  of  a 
beautiful  jiolish,  is  exceedingly  hard,  heavy,  and  close-grained, 
but  very  brittle,  and  so  liable  to  "  heart  shake  "  and  difficult 
to  work  as  to  be  useless  in  the  arts.  It  is,  however,  some- 
times employed  for  the  bearings  of  machinery,  where  it 
is  found  t(j  wear  as  well  as  metal ;  but  it  is  as  fuel 
that  "Mountain  Mahogany"  (the  name  by  which,  owing 
to  the  colour  of  its  wood,  Cercocarpus  is  universally 
known)  has  no  North  American  equal.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  that  our  Eastern  Hickories  produce 
the  best  fuel.  The  specific  gravity  of  dry  Hickory  is  but 
•S32,  while  that  of  Cercocarpus  is  1  117,  so  that,  weight  being 
the  best  test,  as  fuel  it  is  worth  30  per  cent,  more  than 
Hickory.  The  amount  of  ash,  too,  left  after  burning 
Cercocarpus  is  only  52-lOOths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  dry 
wood  consumed,  while  that  of  Hickory  is  81-lOOths  of  1 
jter  cent. ;  3- 1  Oths  per  cent  more.  Cercocarpus  is  probably 
the  only  North  American  wood  which  is  heavier  than  water  ; 
and  among  the  tropical  woods  employed  in  the  arts  and 
described  l)y  Haslett,  but  six  equal  or  surpass  it,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  West  Indian  Lignum  Vitw  (Guaicum) 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1  ■248.  As  was  to  be  expected  the 
growth  of  Cercocarpus  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  slow. 
An  examination  of  several  specimens  from  100  to  200  years 
old  shows  an  average  annual  increase  of  wojd  only   l-6th   of 


an  inch  in  thickness.  The  largest  specimen  of  this  tree  was 
seen  on  Prospect  Mountain  near  Eureka,  in  New  York  Canon, 
at  an  elevation  of  7000  ft.  It  was  a  low,  much  branched 
tree,  .about  20  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  rising  6  ft.  to  the  fir.st 
branches.  At  3  ft.  from  the  ground  it  had  a  girth  of  7  ft. 
.5  in.  If  we  supijose  that  its  average  growth  had  been  an 
rapid  as  that  of  the  younger  specimens  examined,  this  tree 
would  have  been  890  years  old.  It  was  probably  much  older. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  trees  is,  after  a  certain  age,  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  age,  and  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  suppose 
that  the  seed  which  produced  this  little  tree  had  already  ger- 
minated when  the  oldest  living  Sequoia  on  the  continent  was 
still  a  vigorous  sapling  with  its  bi-ceutennial  anniversary  still 
before  it. 

Two  shmbby  plants  of  this  region  raaj-  be  mentioned, 
which  from  their  beauty  are  especially  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion to  cultivation — Cowania  mexicana  (Don.),  a  large  Rosa- 
ceous shrub,  nearly  allied  to  Cercocarpus,  with  elegant  pin- 
natifidly-lobed  leaves  and  large  and  verj'  abundant  yellow 
flowers  ;  and  a  large,  shrubby  Spir.-ea  (S.  Millefolium,  Torn), 
with  the  foliage  of  Channebatia,  but  a  larger  and  more  strik- 
ing plant,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  of  the  genus. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  forests  of  Nevada,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  .species  adapted  to  struggle  with  adverse  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate,  are  of  immense  age,  and  that  the 
dwarfed  and  scattered  individuals  which  compose  them  reach 
maturity onlyaftercenturiesofexceedingly.slow  growth.  On  this 
account,  and  because,  if  once  destroyed,  the  want  of  mois- 
ture will  for  ever  prevent  their  restoration,  either  naturally  or 
by  the  hand  of  man,  public  attention  should  be  turned  to  the 
importance  of  preserving,  before  it  is  too  late,  some  portions 
of  these  forests.  Large  areas  of  forest-covered  mountain 
ranges  are  still  held  by  the  General  Government,  and  in  view 
of  the  vast  importance  of  their  remaining  wooded  to  serve  as 
reservoirs  of  moisture,  on  the  existence  of  which  the  future 
of  this  region  must  depend,  it  would  seem  wise  and  not  per- 
haps altogether  impracticable  to  check  or  at  least  to  regulate 
the  terrible  destruction  of  forest,  which  follows,  both  on  pub- 
1  ic  and  private  domain,  every  new  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals. 

A  comparison  of  the  arborescent  vegetation  of  Nevada  with 
that  of  the  region  lying  directly  east  and  west  of  tlie  Great 
Basin  may  be  interesting.  Such  a  comparison  will  serve  to 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  remarkable  poverty  of  the  Ne- 
vada forests.  It  will  afford,  too,  another  illustration  of  the 
relation  of  the  moisture  to  forest  distribution,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  multiplication  of  species,  which  will  be  found 
to  increase  or  diminish  as  the  rain-fall  is  more  or  less  abun- 
dant and  more  or  less  equally  distributed. 

In  the  territory  between  the  41st  and  37th  parallels  of 
latitude, and  extending  from  theeastern  baseof  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  foot  of  the  western  slojie  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
are  three  distinct  belts  of  arborescent  vegetation.*  Beginning 
at  the  east  there  is  :  1,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  including, 
besides  the  main  range,  the  Uinta  and  the  Wahsatch,  and  em- 
bracing Colorado  and  the  eastern  half  of  Utah  ;  2,  the  Ne- 
vada region,  extending  from  the  western  base  of  the  Wah- 
sach  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  embrac- 
ing the  western  half  of  Utah  and  the  whole  of  Nevada  with 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  the  State  ;  3,  the  Sierra  Nevada  region. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  to  which,  in  spite  of  its 
mid-continental  position,  considerable  moisture  is  attracted  by 
high  peaks  which  everywhere  dominate  it,  there  are  tvventy- 

'  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  cumpurison  not  only  trees  but  all  frutescent 
plants  whit^h  nuiy  be  expectel  to  evceeil  4  ft.  in  height,  ami  therefore  as  under- 
growth to  form  au  important  element  in  the  forest,  will  be  included. 
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five  trees  and  forty-eight  shrubs,  in  all  seventy-three  species. 
In  the  Nevada  region,  where,  owing  to  its  isolated  position 
between  high  mountain  ranges,  the  rain-fall  is  small  and  very 
unequally  distributed,  the  number  of  species  is  reduced  nearly 
one-half — to  thirty-eight  ;  ten  trees  and  twenty-eight  shrubs. 
In  the  Sierra  Xevada  region,  to  which  the  Pacific  contributes 
a  large,  although  unequally  distributed,  snow  and  rainfall,  the 
number  of  species  is  increased  to  eighty-nine  ;  of  these  thirty- 
five  are  trees,t  or  three  and  a  half  times  more  than  occur  in 
the  adjoining  Nevada  region,  and  a  third  more  than  are  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  ;  and  fifty-four  are  Shrubs,  or 
double  the  number  of  the  Xevada  region. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arborescent^  and  fruteseent 
species,  so  far  as  they  are  now  known,  which  occur  in  these 
three  regions  ; — 


The  R-)ck'jm.  Region. 

Th<:  Xcratia  liejion. 

The  SL'rm X^jvada  R-^'jio-t. 

Berberis  Fendleri 

Berberis  Frenionti 

Calycanthus  occidentalis 
Fremontia  oalifornica 

Ptelea  angustifolia 

Rhaiunus  calilornici 

Rhamuus  californica 
Rhamnus  alnifolia 
Rhamnus  crocea 
Ceanothus  cordulatus 
Ceanotluis  integen-imus 
^sculus  californica 

Acer  grandiileutatum.^" 

Acer  macruphyllum 

Acer  glabrum 

Acer  glabrum 

Acer  glalivum 

Negundo  aceroides 

Rhus  glabra 

Rhus  diversiloba 

Rbus  aromatica  var.  trilo- 

Rhus  aromatica  vav.  trilo- 

Rhus  aromatica  var.  trilo- 

bata 

bata 

bata 

Kobinia  Xeo-Mexkana 

Cercis  occidentalis 

Primus  pennsylvanica 

Prunus  subcordata 

Primus  virgiiiiana 

Prunus  Andersoiii 

Pruuus  eniargiuata 

Primus  demissa 

Pruuus  demissa 

Prunus  demissa 

Spiraea  discolor^  var.     du- 

Spiraea    discolor  var.   du- 

Spiraia  discolor  var.    du- 

mosa 

mosa 
SpiiTca  millefolium 

mosa 

Keillia  opulifulia 

Xeillia  opulifolia 

Rubus  delkio5U3 

Kubus  >'u[kanus 

Purshia  tridentata 

Purshia  tridentata 

Coclogyne  raniosissiina 

Cercocarpus  parvifolius 

Cercocarpus  parvifcdius" 

Cercocarpus  ledifolius" 

Cercocarpus  leilifoliua* 

Cercocarpus  ledifoliui 

Cercocai'pus  intricatus 

Cowania  mexicana 

Cowania  mexicaua 

Adenostoma  fasciculatum 

Rosa  blaada 

Rosa  californiL-a  var.    ul- 
tramontana 

Rjsa  californica 

Rosa  blanda  var. 

Rosa  blanda ^Mi'. 

Heteromeles  arbutifolia 

Pyrus  sambucifolia 

Pyrus  sambucifolia 

Crataegus  rivuHris  ? 

Crataegus  rivularis 

CratJcgus  cocciuea 

Auielauchier  alnifolia 

Amelancliier  alnifolia 

Amelancliier  alnifolia 

Peraphylluni          iMnioiis- 

simuni 

Philadelphus  Lewisi. 

Philadelphus  raicrophyllus 

Fendlera  rupicola 

Carpsntena  californica 

Ribes  cereum 

PJbes  cereum 

Ribes  cereum 

Ribes  aureum 

Kibes  aureum 

Ribes  aurt;uni 

Ribes  leptanthum 

Ribes  leptanthum 

Ribes  bracteosum 

Ribes  Menziesi 

Ribea  divari-jatuni  var.  ir- 

Ribes  oxyacauthoides 

riguum. 

Ribes     sanguineuni     var. 
variegatum 

Comus  pubeSL-eus 

c.)ruus  pubescens 

Comus  pubescens 
Conius  sessilis 
Comus  Nuttalli 
Gan-ya  FremonM 

&ambucu5  glauca 

Sambucus  glauca 

Sambucus  glauca 

Sambucus  racemjsa 

Sambucus  raceinosa 

Lonicera  invulucrata 

Lonicera  involucrata 

Lonicera  involucrata 
Cephalauthus  occidentalis 

Artemisia  tridentata 

Artemisia  tridentata 

Lsucothoe  Davisise 
Arctostaphylos      pungens 

var.  platyphylla 
Rhododendronoccidentale 
■Styrax  californica 

Fraxinus  anomala 

Fraxinus  dipetala 
Fraxinus  oregona* 

Forestiera  Neo-Mexicana 

Eriodictyon  glutinosum 
Urabellaria    (Oreodaphne) 
californica* 

t  Pinusmonophylla  (Ton-.),  although  it  has  found  a  foothold  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  th^*  Sierra  Nevada,  is  not  included  among  the  trees  of  this  region. 
This  axjecies,  as  well  as  Artemisia  tridentata,  are  so  peculiar  to  tlie  Xevada 
region  that  they  cannot  be  properly  considered  a  part  of  the  flora  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

I  Species  which  become  large  enough  to  be  of  economic  value  as  timber  trees 
aire  designated  by  a  (*). 


The  Rocky  Ml.  R.-ylon. 
Shepherdia  canadensis 
Sliepherdia  argentea 

Elreagnus  argentea 
Sarcobatus  vermiculatus 
Atriplex  coufertifolia 
Celtis  occidentalis 
Ce  tis     occidentalis    var 

puiuila 
Quercus  undulata^' 


I       The  Nevada  Region. 
Shepberdia  canadensis 
Sheiiherdia  argentea 
•Shepherdia  rotuudifolia 

Sarcol)atus  vermiculatus 
;\.triplex  confertifolia 
Spirostachys  occidentalis 


Eetiila  occidentalis 
IJetula  glandulosa 
Corylus  rostrata 


Alnus  incana 

Ahius  viridis 

Salix  longifolia 

Salix  cordata 

Populus  tremuloides^ 

Populus  angustifoliii 

Populus  Iialsamifera   var. 

cundicans' 
Epliedra  trifurca 
Pinus  coutorta 
Pinus  contorta    var    lati- 

folia* 
Pinus  ponderosa" 


Pinus  edulls' 
Pinus  ttexilis' 
I'iuus  Balfouriana"' 


Picea  Engelmanni' 
Picea  pungens  (Abies  Men 

ziesi    of     the    Colorado 

Flora) - 
Abies  subalpina* 
Abies  concolor" 


Pseudotsuga  Douglasi*^ 


Jtmiperus        occidental!; 
var.  * 


Juniperus  virginiana" 


Salix  longifolia 
Salix  cordata 
Populus  tremuloides* 
Populus  augustifolia* 
Poi>ulus  trichocarpa^" 

Ephedra  trifurca 


Pinus  monophylla* 
Pinus  rtexilis^ 
Pinus  Balfouriana* 


Pijea  Engelmanui^ 


.Juniperus  californica  var 

utahensis'' 
Juniperus  virginiana"^ 


Th ;  Sierra  Nevxda  Region 


Quercus  lobata" 

Quercus  lobata  var.    fmti- 

cosa 
Quercus  Douglasi* 
Quercus  chrysolepia' 
Quercus     chrysolepis  var. 

vaccini  folium 
Quercus  Sonomensis" 
Quercus  Wislizeni* 
Quercus  densitiora"^ 
Castanopsis  chrysopbylla' 


Corylus  rostrata  var.  cali- 
fornica 
Myrica  ETartwegi 
Alnus  incana 
Alnus  rhombifolia 
Salix,  species 

Populus  tremuloides'' 
Populus  Fremonti'^ 
Populus  trichocarpa* 


Pinus  contorta* 


Pinus  ponderosa' 
Pinus  i)onderosa  var.  Jef- 
'  freyi* 

Pinus  flexilis'^ 
Pinus  Balfouriana'' 
Pinus  Sabiniana* 
Pinus  tuberculata* 
Pinus  monticola''" 
Pinus  Lambertiana* 


Abies  concolor' 

AI>ies  magnifica* 

Abies  nobilis* 

Tsuga  Hookeri  (Abies  Wil- 

liamsoni)"^ 
PseudotsuL;a  D>>uglasi* 
Sequoia  i;ii;:iiitca* 
Libocedrus  decurrens* 
Taxus  brevifolia' 
Torreya  californica'^ 
Juniperus  occidentalis' 


73  species 
47  genera 
19  timber  trees 
0  small  trees 
4S  shrubs 


33  species 
20  genera 
10  timber  trees 
2S  shrubs 


S9  species 
51  genera 
31  timber  trees 
4  small  trees 
54  shrubs 


The  following  species,   fourteen  in  number,  are  common  to 
the  three  redon.s  :  — 


Acer  glabrnm 
Rhus  aromatica  var. 
Prunus  demissa 
Spirjea  discolor  var. 
Cercocarpus  ledifolius 
Amelancliier  alnifolia 
Ribes  cereum 

The  following  species,  twelve  in 
those  named  above,  common  to  the 
Nevada  regions  : — • 

Rhamnus  californica 
Neilha  opulifolia 
Cercocarpus  parvifolius 
Pyrus  s'lmbucifolia 
Pi,ibe3  leptanthum 
.Sambucus  racemosa 

All  the  species    of    the   Nevad; 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  with  the 
ten  species  : — 

Berbens  Fremonti 
Pruitiis  Aiidcrs'mi 
Spir:ea  Milleioliuni 
liosa  califiiniica  var. 
Fraxinus  anomala 


Ribes  aureum 
Cornus  pul)escens 
Sambucus  -glauca 
LouicuTa  iH\'olucrata 
Populus  trcmuloides 
Pinus  flexilis 
Pinus  Balfouriana 

number,  are,  in  addition  to 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Sierra 


Alnus  incana 
Pinus  contorta 
Pinus  ponderosa 
Abies  concolor 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasi 
Juniperus  occidentaUa 

a   region    extend   into    the 
exception  of  the  following 


Shepherdia  rotundifolia 
Spirostachys  occidentalis 
Populus  trichiicarpa 
Finns  monopliylla 
Juniperus  californica  var^ 
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Populus  trichocarpa  is  the  only  species  (with  possibly 
the  two  AVillows)  of  the  Nevada  Region,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  fourteen  spocioa  common  to  the  three  Regions,  extends 
into  the  Sierra  Nevada.  >So  that  fifteen  species  of  the  Nevada 
Region  reach  the  Sierra  Nevada  Region,  while  twenty-eight 
sj)ecies  extend  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  leaving  but 
ten  species  peculiar  to  the  Nevada  Region.  Of  these  Fraxi- 
nus  anomala  and  Shepherdia  rotuudifolia  are  endemic ;  the 
other  eight  species  extending  south  into  Arizona. 

The  following  genera  common  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Atlantic  forests  have  no  representatives  in  the  mid-continental 
Flora :— 


Calycnntlms 

Cert-is 
Cephalanthus 


Leiicothoy 
Rliododeiulron 
Stynix 
Myrica 


Taiiga 
Torreya 


The  following  genera  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Region  have  no 


Eastern  representatives  : — 


Freniontia 
Adenostoma 
Hetei'omeles 
Carpenteria 


Garrya 

Eriodictyon 

Urabellaria 


Castanopsis 

Sequoia 

Libocedriis 


The  absence  of  arborescent  and  frutescent  Leguminosoe  from 
the  three  Regions,  where  herbaceous  geuera  of  this  order  are 
so  largely  represented,  is  remarkable,  especially  as  they  abound 
farther  south  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  the  Rocky 
^Mountain  Piegion  there  is  a  single  representative  of  this  order, 
a  Robinia  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Eastern  States  ;  in  the 
Nevada  Region  there  is  a  single  frutescent  Leguminosa,  and 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  but  one  species,  a  large  shrubby  C'ercis. 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  genera  of  frutescent  Rosacea?, 
many  of  them  endemic  and  monotypic,  is  very  large  in  iiro- 
portion  to  other  Angiosperms.  In  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  Re- 
gion there  are  thirteen  genera  with  nineteen  species  ;  in  the 
Nevada  Region  seven  genera  with  ten  species ;  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Region  eleven  genera  with  thirteen  species ;  in  all, 
fourteen  geuera  with  twenty-eight  species.  In  all  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  are  but  ten  woody 
Rosaceous  genera,  aU  represented  in  our  three  Regions  with 
the  exception  of  the  Southern  Chrysobalanus  and  Neviusia. 

The  comparison  of  these  tliree  Regions  wuth  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Oaks  will  sliow  how  dependent  these 
are  on  moisture.  Oaks  abound  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  forests,  while  in  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  Region  there  is 
but  a  single,  exceedingly  polymorphous  species,  which  does 
not  reach  the  Nevada  Region,  where  no  Oak  is  known  ;  nor 
has  this  genus,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  foothold  on  the  dry 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  few  insignificant 
species  extend,  however,  along  the  mountains  of  Arizona  and 
New  ilexico,  where  the  precipitation  of  moisture  is  more  regu- 
larly distributed  than  farther  north,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
Oaks  of  the  Pacific  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  forests. 

The  absence  of  Pinus  ponderosa  from  the  Nevada  Region 
is  remarkable.  This  species  abounds  in  all  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Region,  and  extends  through  New  ^Mexico  and  Arizona 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where,  on  the  dry  eastern  slope,  it  con- 
stitutes in  some  of  its  forms  fully  three-quartere  of  the  forests. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  naturally  looked  for  on  some  of  the 
higher  mountains  of  Ceuti'al  Nevada,  where,  however,  it  has 
not  yet  been  seen. 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasi,  which  also  aliounds  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  ami  on  the  higher  mountains  of  New- 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  does  not  enter  the  Nevada  Region.  This 
is  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  the  absence  of  Pinus  ponde- 
rosa, as  this  tree  does  not  appear,  in  any  numbers  at  least,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras,  and  only  reaches  its  noblest 
development  in  the  liuniid  climate  of  the  north-west  coast. 


Juniperus  virginiana,  the  most  widely  distrilmted  of 
Ncirth  American  trees,  ranges  fnjm  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  It 
does  not,  however,  enter  the  Sierra  Nevada  Region,  and  ia 
extremely  rare  in  Nevada. — "American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Art." 


WOODLAND  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  coiiiiilution  of  all  work  connected  with  the  usual  spring  fall  of 
timljcr,  sucli  as  the  allotment,  sale,  and  removal  both  of  the  timber 
itself  anil  what  is  commonly  called  the  "lop  and  crop,"  should  now 
leave  the  forester  free  to  finish  his  summer  pruning,  and  to  make 
every  preparation  for  tlie  autumn  planting.  He  should  also  avail 
liimself  of  dry  weather  to  cart  to  the  saw-mill  all  timlier  intended  to 
lie  converted  for  buildings  and  repairs.  By  mowing  tlic  wood-rides 
early,  and  lirushing  up  their  sides  and  making  a  general  clearance 
at  once,  the  game  driven  in  by  tlie  operations  in  the  harvest  fields 
will  afterwards  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  necessary 
cover  until  the  shooting  season  commences — a  gain  to  the  sportsman 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate. 

Besides  the  usual  trenching  and  lioleing,  or  pitting,  for  large  trees, 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  break  up  with  the  pick  or  mattock  the 
spots  in  which  smaller  plants  are  to  be  hereafter  inserted  l)y  notching. 
I'runing  operations  sliould  finish  up  witli  such  trees  as  tlie  Birch, 
Maple,  and  the  (Jean,  none  of  which  should  be  touched  until  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  their  leaves.  The  beauty  of  tlie  last-named  tree, 
both  on  account  of  its  flowers  in  spring,  its  fruit  in  summer,  and  the 
deep  red  and  yellow  colours  of  its  foliage  in  autumn,  renders  it 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives  at  the  hand  of 
the  forester. 

In  ornamental  plantations  prepare  for  the  removal  of  the  larger 
evergreens,  an  operation  wliicli  may  be  commenced  after  the  middle 
of  the  montli,  .and  continued,  during  suitable  weather,  into  the  early 
part  of  October.  Those  first  removed  may  require  watering  and 
mulching,  and  perhaps  shading.  Plant  out  Arbutus,  Launistinus, 
Kliododeudrons,  and  with  both  these  and  the  Firs  take  care  to  raise 
during  the  day  no  more  than  can  be  replanted,  and  keep  them  out  of 
tlie  ground  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ;  also  secure  a  good  ball  of 
earth  around  their  roots.  Continue  to  bud  Thorns,  Hollies,  and 
Chestnuts,  and  to  tread-up  spring-planted  trees  which  have  become 
rocked  and  loosened  by  the  wind.  Make  preparations  for  layering 
by  cutting  and  preparing  pegs,  loosening  the  soil  around  the  stools, 
and  cutting  away  all  superfluous  shoots,  so  that  when  the  operation 
is  performed  all  the  strength  of  the  stool  m.ay  be  directed  to  the  new 
layers,  which  will  speedily  take  root. 

In  the  nursery  plaut  out  cuttings  of  Laurel,  Holly,  Bay,  Box,  Yew, 
Privet ;  also  two  years'  seedling  Hollies,  taking  care  not  to  break  otf 
the  small  root-fibres,  and  remove  Laurels,  Privets,  &c.,  which  have 
been  raised  from  cuttings  of  a  former  season.  Cuttings  of  this  year's 
shoots,  with  an  addition  of  about  1  in.  of  last  year's  gi-owth,  may 
generally  be  depended  on  ;  but  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  an  addition 
of  a  little  sharp  sand  will  be  found  useful.  Moist,  but  not  wet 
situations,  should  be  chosen,  and  the  land  should  be  well  worked  and 
lightly  manured. 

August  is  generally  found  a  good  month  for  new  turfing  old  lawns, 
or  sowing  them  down  with  Grass  seeds.  The  following  mixture  has 
lieen  found  to  answer  the  purpose  well  upon  medium  soils  :  Golden 
or  Yellow  Oat  Grass,  Sheep's  Fescue,  Wood  Meadow,  Evergreen 
Meadow,  Eough-stalked  Meadow,  and  Trefoil,  2  lb.  of  each  ;  Hard 
Fescue,  4  lb.  ;  White  Clover,  7  lb  ;  Crested  Dog's-tail,  9  lb.  ; 
common  Eye,  10  111.  ;  in  all,  42  lb. 

Pay  attention  to  broken  br.anches  in  parks  and  on  the  margins  of 
woodlands,  and  .also  watch  tillers  in  exposed  falls  of  the  last  winter. 
Look  well  after  trees  which  have  been  grafted  or  budded  during  the 
present  season,  loosening  bandages,  and  removing  shoots  from  the  old 
stock.  Trim  hedges  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  them  free  of  weeds. 
Tree  guards  should  be  kept  in  good  order,  so  as  to  keep  back  sheep 
as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  During  dry  and  warm  weather  paint  or 
tar  gateSj  stiles,  posts,  and  fencing  of  all  kinds. 

Plucklty,  Kent.  A.  J.  BrKROWS. 


Hedges. — There  is  one  thing  at  the  H.indswortli  Xurserics  with 
which  no  practical  gardener  can  fail  to  be  struck,  and  that  is  the 
tall  Beech  and  Quick  hedges  planted  throughout  the  grounds  for 
])rotection  from  cold  winds,  the  situation  being  high  and  exposed. 
These  hedges  are  exceedingly  well  kept,  being  quite  close  .md  imper- 
vious to  the  bottom,  though  long  planted,  and  showing  what  can 
lie  made  of  a  hedge  by  good  m.an.agcment.  The  Quick  hedges  are 
about  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  high — ^^as  high  as  a  garden  «all,  and  some  of 
the  Beech  ones  are  much   higher,   perhaps   14  ft.      The  ground  is 
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thrown  into  large  enclosures  by  these  hedges,  and  in  these  all  the 
tender  shrvibs  are  raised  and  nursed.  I  have  seen  many  a  private 
Carden  that  would  have  been  much  benefited  by  such  protection  in 
tiie  absence  of  walls  or  other  shelter.  The  Beech  is  the  best  of  the 
two  subjects,  however,  as  it  requires  less  keeping,  grows  faster,  .ind 
retains  its  dead  leaves  during  the  winter,  thereby  adding  much  to 
its  sheltering  power. — J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  or  THE, WEEK. 


Theropogon  pallidus. — We  have  received  specimens  of  tliis 
charming  plant  from  Mr.  Howard,  of  Southgate,  who  informs  us  that 
he  has  received  an  importation  of  it  from  India.  It  gi'ows  from  0  in. 
to  1  ft.  high,  antl  has  Grassy  foliage  similar  to  that  of  an  Ophio- 
pogon.  Its  Howers  much  resemble  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
"but  are  rather  larger  and  pink  in  colour.  As  it  flowers  later  than  the 
Lily  of  tlic  Vallej',  it  forms  a  capital  substitute  for  tlie  rose-coloured 
variety,  tliough  an  absence  of  scent  doubtless  detracts  from  its 
merits.  It  is  presumably  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  as  it  inhabits 
high  elevations  in  the  Himalayas,  in  "Sikkim  often  rising  to  10,000  ft. 
It  is  found  growing  on  Mossy  rocks,  the  bases  of  old  trees,  &c., 
•where  the  roots  spread  superficially  in  the  loose  soil. 

A  New  Lily  (Lilium  auratum  cruentum). — This  fine  Lily  is  now 
finely  in  Hower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery.  In  habit,  and  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  blossoms,  it  is  identical  with  the  typical  form.  The 
gi-ound  colour  of  the  flower  is  pure  white,  with  a  broad,  deep  crimson 
band  down  the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  the  whole  flower  is  copiously 
spotted  with  raised  papilUe  of  the  same  colour.  It  afl'ords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  form  of  L.  auratum,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  variety  virginale,  w-hich  has  flowers  spotlessly  white,  their 
chaste  beauty  being  only  marred  by  tlie  golden  stripes  through  the 
petals  ;  tliis  beautiful  Lily  is  also  finely  in  flower  in  this  nursery.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  of  cruentum,  for,  thougli  it 
was  imjiorted  direct  from  Japan,  it  probably,  like  its  beautiful  con- 
gener, L.  Parkmanni,  possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  L. 
sijcciosum. 

Angrsecum  citratum. — This  charming  little  species  is  now 
in  full  Ijeauty  in  the  Orcliid  houses  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 
It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  has  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows.  The 
flower-sjjikes  are  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and  are  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  measure  about  i  in.  across,  and  have 
a  spur  about  1  in.  long.  The  colour  is  a  soft  creamy  white,  with  a 
mauve-coloured  centre.  They  emit  an  agreeable  perfume,  a  circum- 
stance which  much  enliances  their  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
<lesiralilc  of  the  small-gi'owing  Orchids  for  grooving  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture. Like  all  the  species  of  Angriecum  it  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
from  whence  it  has  recently  been  successfully  imported  in  r[uantity 
by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

The  Scarlet  Stonecrop  (Sedum  sempervivoides).— This  fine 
hardy  succulent  is  one  of  the  bi-ightest  ornaments  on  the  rockeries  at 
Kew.    Its  brilliant  scarlet  Rochea-like  blossoms  fringed  with  yellow- 


tinpcd  st.qiTipni!    andjjorne  on  densely  branched   stems,   are   very 

The  na  '!" '^;    •  c  t-Tant,  too,  is  remarkable,  being  so  unlike 

tue  o*':^-;^^;^";^"3eU--tonecrop:     '    '         -■    _    '        -   '    \ 

leaves,  arrangec ^-^  jjj^^  tuft,  as  in  the  common  House-leek. 


^T^:^.^^^ 


It  has  thick  pointed  fleshy 
„..„-_         iv  like  tuft,  a    "      " 

It  is  perfectly  n  ^^  ^  .jn  thrive  on  any  well-drained  rockery. 
j.Z'-.js.n..nCiv*y  of  Asia  Minor,  Caucasus,  &c.,  and  is  known  also  in 
gardens  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Umbilicus  Sempcrvivum,  which 
is  a  quite  distinct  plant,  and  belongs  to  another  genus. 

Rosa  Brunoni. — Near  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew  a  large  bush  of 
this  cliarming  Nepalese  Rose  forms  a  highly  attractive  object.  It  is 
rambling  over  tile  slirubs  and  trees  near  it,  and  is  covered  with  its 
star-like,  sweet-scented,  white  blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 
kinds  for  training  on  pillars  or  over  arches,  and  is  a  capital  Rose  for 
the  wild  garden,  where  it  can  ramble  about  undisturbed.  As  a 
standard,  too,  it  makes  a  handsome  specimen,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
fine  plant  of  it  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  which  is  also  a  mass  of 
bloom  at  tlie  present  time. 

Lilium  scintillans. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a  remarkable 
variety  of  L.  elegans,  which  we  saw  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  a  few 
tlaysago.  It  is  a  dwarf  form  with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  and  quaintly 
mottleil  with  v.arious  shades  of  red  and  orange,  quite  unlike  those  of 
ordinary  varieties.  It  is  in  the  open  air,  associated  -with  a  large 
number  of  other  kinds,  which  now  make  a  fine  display.  Amongst 
the  latter  we  noticed  L.  Krameri,  Browni,  most  of  tlie  American 
kinds  such  as  L.  pard.alinum,  can.adense,  &c.,  the  beautiful  L.  exi- 
mium,  and  the  many  forms  of  L.  elegans,  and  notaljly  tlie  blood-red 
coloured  form  L.  atros.anguineum.  Along  with  tliese  were  also  L. 
Leichtliiii,  Martagon  album,  neilgherrense,  and  the  beautiful  un- 
. spotted  variety  of  L.  auratum  (virginale),  with  its  pure  wliite  flowers 


marked  only  with  a  golden  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  segment 
of  the  corolla. 

Heavy  Crop  of  Peaches.— Mr.  Cowburn,  of  Sunbury  Park, 
has  sent  us  some  excellent  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which,  heinfonns 
us,  he  has  gathered  from  two  trees  that  are  bearing  respectively  330 
and  250  dozen  fruits,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ten  fruits  to  each  square 
foot. 

Iris  Darius. — We  omitted  to  mention  last  week  that  this 
beautiful  Iris,  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured  illustration,  was  raised  in 
Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  by  Mr.  Brown.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  Irises,  being  neat  in  habit,  an  abundant  bloomer, 
and  an  efl'ective  jilant  grown  in  clumps  and  masses  in  the  mixed 
border,  margin  of  shrubberies,  &c. 

Importations  of  Dutch  Bulbs. — These,  we  are  informed 
liy  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants  at 
Haarlem,  will  be  later  this  year  than  usual,  the  unfavourable  season 
having  caused  delay  in  drying  the  bulbs.  Purchasers  must  there- 
fore allow  their  bulb  merchants  the  necessary  time  for  the  delivery 
of  the  bulbs  in  a  dry  condition. 

A  New  Holly. — Mr.  Marnock  sends  us  the  leaves  of  a  very 
fine  Holly,  which  is  about  to  lie  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes, 
&  Co.,  of  Sheftield.  It  is  a  green  kind  with  very  large  leathery 
leaves.  The  same  firm  has  also  a  C4olden  Taxus  ailpressa,  which 
promises  to  be  a  welcome  shrub,  being  well  variegated  like  the 
Gohlen  Yew,  but  of  course  retaining  the  haliit  of  the  green  adpressa. 

The  Fringed  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Pamassia  fimbriata). 
— We  saw  this  rare  bog  plant  in  flower  a  few  days  ago  at  tlie  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries.  Its  kidney-shaped  root  le.aves  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Asarum-leaved  kind  (P.  asarifolia),  but  its  flower-stems 
are  taller,  and  it  has  beautifully  fringed  white  petals.  It  is  growing 
ill  an  artificial  bog  near  the  rock  garden  along  with  otlier  moisture- 
loving  plants. 

Mucuna  inabricata. — Tliis  handsome  ]stove  climber  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  the  Palm-house  at  Kew,  where  it  forms  a  higlily 
attractive  object.  Its  dense  clusters  of  deep  purple  Pea-like  blos- 
soms hang  from  the  slender  branches  like  launches  of  flrajies.  Though 
it  is  such  a  desirable  decorative  plant,  it  is  too  rank  in  growth  to 
admit  of  its  being  grown  in  any  but  large  houses.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sylhet  and  by  no  means  new,  having  been  introduced  to  our  stoves 
many  years  ago. 

The  Japanese  Hyssop-leaved  Dracocephalum 
(D.  Ruyschiaiia,  var.  japonicum). — The  desirability  of  planting 
hardy  perennials  in  masses  is  well  shown  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons' 
nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  this  plant  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and 
forms  a  highly  attractive  feature.  This  Japanese  variety  difters  but 
little  from  the  original,  though  it  is  apparently  more  robust,  and 
develops  larger  flowers  of  a  deeper  purple  hue.  It  is  a  fine  border 
flower,  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  which  will  grow  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  M'ithout  attention. 

Meconopsis  Wallichi. — This  handsome  Himalayan  Poppy 
is  now  in  full  beauty  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  It  is 
between  4  ft.  and  .5  ft.  high,  and  forms  an  erect  jiyramid,  the  upper 
half  of  which  is  covered  with  pretty  pale  blue  blossoms,  which 
droop  gracefully  from  the  slender  branclilcts.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  plants  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  it 
has  witiistood  the  severe  cold  of  the  past  winter  without  the  least 
injury. 

Musa  Ensete  at  Kensington  Palace.— Musa  Ensete 
plantuil  out  is  producing  a  very  fine  effect  at  Kensington  Palace.  It 
would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  the  jilants  not  been  placed 
at  equal  distances  apart  but  thrown  into  two  or  tliree  bold  groups. 
The  bedding  out  here  seems  to  bo  of  a  very  common-place  order, 
consisting  wholly  of  Pelargoniums  rather  overcrowded.  The  fine- 
foliaged  jilants  are,  however,  well  worth  seeing,  and  will  probably 
improve  it  we  have  a  continuance  of  warm  weather. 

Masdevallia  velifera. — This  rare  and  singular  Orchid  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery.  Its  leaves  arc  about  6  in.  long,  erect, 
and  of  leathery  texture.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  short,  stout 
stalks,  and  are  6  in.  across,  in  three  alternated  segments.  Tlio  colour 
is  olive-gi'een,  shaded  with  a  deep  Ijronzy  tint,  and  the  whole  shining 
as  if  it  were  varnished.  It  is  a  native  of  Colombia,  and  is  well 
■worth  including  in  collections  with  other  curious  species. 

The  Dangstein  Sale. — The  last  portion  of  this  fine  collection 
was  disposed  of  at  Stevens's  the  other  day.  Some  of  the  rarer  kinds 
of  Orchids  realised  good  prices  ;  amongst  these,  the  true  Cattleya 
laliiata  fetched  from  £10  to  £30  ;  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  £1.5  ; 
Masdevallia  tov.arensis,  £13  ;  Sobralia  macrantha  from  £11  to  £13  ; 
Masdevallia  Estradse  from  £S  10s.  to  £9  lOs.  ;  M.  Veitchiana, 
£S  10s.  ;  Cattlej'a  gigas,  £8  ;  Dendrobium  Griffithianum  from  £6  to 
£10;  Angriecum  caudatum,  £15;  A.  se3quipedale,£8  ;  Masdevallia 
Chima'ra,  £5  ;  M.  Harryana,  £4  to  £6. 
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Lilies  at  "Windermere. — Tlic  greater  number  of  Lilies  from 
Japan,  India,  and  America  whicli  grow  in  my  garden  have  not 
suffered  from  tlie  severe  and  prolonged  frost  of  last  winter.  Most 
of  them  are  stronger  than  tliey  were  last  year.  Lilium  giganteiim 
has  a  stem  6  ft.  8  in.  higli  and  6  in.  in  circunifcrenee  at  18  in.  from 
tlie  ground.  The  spike  is  2.3  in.  high  and  contains  lifteen  flowers 
about  6  in.  long.  In  spite  of  constant  storms  the  beautiful  foliage 
is  almost  uninjured. — F.  Cluwe.s. 


PLATE     CXCI, 


A    GEOUP    OF    CYCLAMENS. 

Drawn  by  CONSTANCE  PIEEREPONT. 

Rather  more  tlian  thirty  years  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  the  gardening 
periodicals  published  about  that  time,  remarked  that  "although  the 
Cyclamen  persicum  has  been  upwards  of  a  century  in  our  possession, 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  made  tliat  i>rogi'ess  in  its  cultivation  wliiel^ 
its  merits  would  give  us  reason  to  expect."  At  that  time  the  method 
of  cultivation  was  not  of  a  character  to  bring  forth  the  highest  quali- 
ties whicli  this  beautiful  flower  possesses,  thougli  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  were  beginning  to  comprehend  that  tlie  system 
of  culture  then  followed  was  open  to  serious  objection :  and  one  noteil 
grower  of  those  days  remarked,  "that  he  held  decided  opinions 
against  the  summer  drying  or  roasting  of  the  Cyclamen  then  adopted. " 
Many  fine  bulbs  were  lost  by  so  doing  ;  neitlier  did  they  throw  up  so 
many  nor  such  fine  blooms  as  those  that  have  not  been  forced  to  rest 
against  their  will  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering.  Nor  can  we 
■wonder  that  sueli  sliould  be  tlie  case,  seeing  that  the  foliage  is 
destroyed  before  it  lias  laid  up  in  the  bullo  a  sufficient  store  of 
nutrition  to  sustain  it  through  its  forthcoming  trial.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  writer  lived  long  enougli  to  see  his  opinions  put  into 
practice  ;  the  roasting  process  in  relation  to  the  Cyclamen  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  coloured  illustration  of  Cyclamens  given  in  this  week's  number 
represents  some  of  the  finest  and  newest  varieties,  lielonging  to  the 
persicum  type,  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Little,  of  Hillingdon,  and  Jlr.  H.  B. 
■  Smith,  of  Ealing  Dean.  These  two  raisers  have  of  late  years 
obtained  some  most  beautiful  forms,  large  in  size,  stout  in  texture, 
and  of  varying  colours — some  very  rich  and  deep  ;  others  exquisitely 
delicate,  but  all  distinguished  by  high  class  quality.  With  finer 
flowers  has  also  gone  on  simultaneously  an  improvement  in  habit, 
while  the  improved  strains  flower  with  especial  freedom.  'What 
is  known  as  the  large-flowered  type  has  increased  with  remarkable 
rapidity  ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger  tlian  those  of  the  ordinary  C. 
persicum,  and  yet  as  freely  produced,  and  tlie  liabit  of  growth  as 
elegant.  This  large  typ>e  generally  produces  flowers  of  soft  hues,  but 
there  are  indications  that  a  much  greater  deptli  of  colour  is  being 
secured.  Messrs.  K.  G.  Henderson  &  .Son  deserve  honourable  mention 
for  the  part  which  they  took  both  in  improving  and  popularising  the 
Cyclamen  thirty  years  ago.  The  work  so  laudably  began  was  taken 
up  by  others  at  successive  stages  of  development,  and  thus  it  has 
been  continued  until  at  the  present  day  many  are  cultivating 
Cyclamens  and  raising  new  varieties,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  interest 
taken  in  such  worthy  work. 

The  old  jilaii  of  jiropagating  the  Cyclamen  by  division  of  the 
conns  or  bulbous  roots  is  rarely  resorted  to  now,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  good  variety  is  pretty  certain  to  reproduce  itself  from 
seed.  Propagation  by  division  Mas  rarely  thoroughly  successful. 
Names  are  now  seldom  given  to  particular  varieties,  and  even  when 
some  fine  kind  is  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  no  attempt  is  made 
to  increase  the  particular  jilant  so  distinguished.  Its  gTeat  value  lies 
in  becoming  a  pollen  or  seed  bearing  plant.  Those  who  lay  them- 
selves out  to  obtain  improved  varieties,  and  esjiecially  those  who 
breed  for  improved  hues  of  colour,  go  systematically  to  work,  care- 
fully fertilising  the  seed-bearing  flowers  as  early  in  March  as  jios- 
sible,  according  to  the  weatlier — thougli  it  maybe  done  as  late  as  April. 
The  earlier  it  is  performed  before  that  the  less  danger  is  there  of  the 
fertiliser's  delicate  work  being  neutralised  by  insects  and  other 
agents.  Cross-fertilisation  should  be  carried  out  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  when  accomplished  the  jilants  should  be  placed  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse,  but  still  having  as  much  light  as  jios- 
sible.  No  jilace,  indeed,  can  better  suit  them  than  a  shelf  protected 
from  the  hot  sun  by  wood-work,  aliout  12  in.  or  18  in.  from  tlie 
glass.  The  seed  ripens  at  the  end  of  .July  or  early  in  August,  and  it 
ia  the  usual  practice  to  sow  it  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  It  should  be 
sown  in  shallow  pans  or  in  pots  in  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and 
these  should  be  placed  in  a  house  or  frame  where  there  is  sonic 
bottom-heat,  in  a  temperature  of  65'  or  thereabouts.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  seedling  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  be  prickeil  ott' 
into  .'{-ill.  pots,  jilacing  a  dozen  or  so  of  tlie  plants  in  a  pot,  ami  still 
keeping  them  in  a  warm,   moist  atmosphere.     During  winter  tlieso 


young  seedling  plants,  whether  remaining  in  the  seed-pans  or  potted 
otr,  require  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  house  and  near  the  glass  where  the 
teinjierature  will  not  fall  below  4.5'.  It  is  necessary  to  screen  the 
young  seedling  plants  from  the  effects  of  hot  sunshine  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October  by  means  of  some  shad- 
ing material.  The  cultivator  does  wisely  to  push  on  his  plants  into 
growth  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  do  this  the  more  elfectually  he 
shouhl  pot  Oil' singly  into  small  3-in.  pots  as  many  of  the  plants  as  he 
can  that  arc  large  enough  to  be  so  treated.  During  the  dead  of  winter 
but  little  growth  is  maile,  but  as  soon  as  the  days  lengthen  the 
plants  make  speedy  progress. 

About  March  or  early  in  April  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot  should  be 
given,  anil  those  [ilants  that  remain  in  tlie  store  jiots  should  be  potted 
off"  singly  as  already  recoinnieuded,  and  all  sliouM  be  put  in  a  frame 
having  a  little  bottom  heat  till  the  end  of  May,  wlien  they  may  be 
removetl  to  a  cold  frame  facing  the  south-east,  be  kept  close  for  a  few 
days  till  inured  to  their  new  (piarters,  and  tiually  fully  exposed  by 
day.  It  is  important  at  this  point  that  the  plants  be  not  too  much 
crowded.  The  Cyclamen  is  spoilt  in  appearance  when  the  specimens 
are  drawn,  and  by  overcrowding  they  become  so.  The  more  space 
there  is,  reasonably  speaking,  the  better  develojied  and  more  sym- 
metrical will  the  plants  become.  A  model  plant  should  have  the 
leaves  4  in,  to  (J  in.  in  lieight  at  blooming  time,  with  the  flowers 
rising  well  and  evenly  above  them.  During  the  hot  weather  that 
usually  prevails  in  July,  August,  and  September,  a  sprinkling 
overhead  should  be  given  once  in  the  forenoon,  in  addition  to 
plentiful  waterings  at  the  roots  according  to  the  weather  ;  the  sprink- 
bng  should  be  done  with  a  watering-pot  having  a  fine  rose,  as  an 
undue  force  or  weight  of  water  would  cause  the  foliage  to  hang  down 
and  spoil  its  symmetry  of  aiTangement.  Tlie  cultivator  should  espe- 
cially guard  against  putting  the  lights  on  the  frame  at  night  till  the 
leaves  are  quite  dry,  or  the}'  become  much  drawn.  The  most  for- 
ward of  the  plants  thus  treated  will  come  into  flower  in  October 
and  November,  and  the  later  ones  will  furnish  blooms  till  May. 
In  this  way  the  Cyclamen  can  be  had  in  flower  successionally  for  the 
space  of  seven  or  eight  months. 

Cyclamens  will  bloom  for  several  years  if  properly  treated,  and 
some  of  the  finest  plants  shown  by  ilr.  Little,  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  and 
others,  have  averaged  from  three  to  six  and  seven  years  of  age.  As 
soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  kept  in  a  shaded 
cool  house  or  in  a  frame,  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  but  on  no  account 
should  they  be  allowed  to  suff'er  from  drought.  They  pass  through 
a  season  of  rest,  but  that  is  a  very  diff'ereiit  thing  from  roasting  the 
plants  well  nigh  to  death  in  the  sun.  According  to  the  time  of 
flowering  should  the  plants  be  re-potted.  Those  that  bloom  in  the 
autumn  should  be  re-potted  in  July  ;  those  in  the  spring,  later. 
^Vllen  re-potted,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close 
for  a  few  weeks.  In  a  siiort  time  they  push  into  growth,  and  soon 
begin  to  show  their  flower-buds,  when  they  require  to  be  grown  on 
generously  in  a  cool  house,  but  on  no  account  actually  forced.  It  was 
once  the  custom  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  the  pots  for  two  or  three  years 
together  without  re-potting  them  ;  the  only  thing  doue  was  to 
remove  some  of  the  surface-soil  in  spring,  and  top-dress  much  in  the 
same  way  as  is  done  with  Auriculas.  Now  cultivators  agree  in  the 
necessity  for  and  advantasre  of  re-potting  annually.  In  potting,  the 
bulbs  should  be  pretty  '    '  j"  t'>"j.Vinsteadot  being  alihost 

entirely  exposed  ;  the  reas^.i  '■t    ^  ..at  roots  are  put  forth  from 

the  surface  of  the  bulbs,  an..  <  ',v  from   the  base  thereof,  as 

was  formerly  imagined.     11.  I'ly  employed  for  Cyclamens 

in  all  stages  is  one  consisting  of  t\\  o-.  'is  of  coarse  leaf-mould,  the 
same  quantity  of  light  loam,  one-fifth  old  cow  manure  (qiiutrV.Ciir  &i 
insects),  and  sufficient  white  sand  to  keep  it  ojien.  This  makes  just 
the  light,  rich  soil  which  Cyclamens  like,  and  in  which  they  flounsh 
when  properly  managed.  Particularly  do  they  appear  to  appreciate 
leaf-soil,  and  when  the  seed  is  sown  it  should  be  in  the  compost. 

Many  have  failed  with  Cyclamens  tlirough  unskilful  management. 
Those  who  giow  them  in  ipiantity  should  have  a  house  wholly  devoted 
to  them,  in  or<ler  that  a  uniform  treatment  can  be  adopted.  Tliey 
are  too  often  .itlier  roasted  or  starved.  They  like  a  genial  tempera- 
ture, with  quickening  warmth  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Cy- 
clamens are  unrivalled  as  winter  and  spring  flowering  plants,  and 
they  are  most  serviceable,  owing  to  the  long  time  the  flowers  remain 
fresh,  both  on  the  plants  and  in  a  cut  state.  K.   D. 


Foxgloves  at  Kew. — Few  jilants,  even  at  Kew,  have  been 
more  admired  of  late  than  the  stately  Foxgloves,  which  spring  up 
here  and  there  in  large  masses  amidst  the  low-growing  shrubs  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  rich  colour  of  their  blossoms,  which 
varies  from  pure  white  to  .a  deep  purple,  all  being  cojiiously  spc>tted, 
h.as  a  charming  a]>pcarance.  .Such  plants  as  these,  which  perpetuate 
themselves  freely  from  seed  without  the  slightest  care,  ought  to  re- 
ceive more  encouragement,  especially  at  Kew,  where  there  is  ample 
space  for  their  full  development. 
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Flower  Garden. 

The  improved  state  of  the  weather  lias  had  a  marvellous  effect 
ou  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  which  at  one  time  looked  wretched 
in  the  extreme  ;  they  are  now,  however,  brightening  np.  Such  a 
cold  wet  season  must  necessarily  induce  us  to  reconsider  this  system 
of  decoration,  with  the  view  of  m.aking  greater  use  of  hardy  jjlants 
for  sununer  bedding,  seeing  how  shortdived  are  all  such  plants  as 
L'oleuses.  Iresiues,  Alteruantheras,  &c.  The  maintouance  of  neat- 
ness «iU  now  be  the  main  requirement— neatness  not  only  of  walks, 
shrubberies,  and  lawns,  but  also  of  every  individual  bed  by  picking 
off  unsightly  flowers,  leaves  ,  and  seed-vessels,  pegging,  tying,  and 
the  like,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  form  or  design  of  each 
bed.  Of  course,  allusion  is  hers  made  to  geometrical  planting,  to 
which,  however  much  some  may  object,  so  long  as  it  is  geometrical, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  tlie  form  true  as  when  tirst 
marked  out  on  the  soil.  Even  in  mixed,  or  what  may  be  termed 
promiscuous  bedding,  a  certain  amount  of  "dressiness"  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effect,  such  as  not  allowing  tall  growers 
to  overrun  the  dwarfer  plants,  or  the  edgings  .and  divisional  lines  to 
present  a  broken  outline.  This  is  a  good  time  to  till  up  .any  spare 
space  there  may  still  be  in  mixed  flower  borders  with  seedling  ^^  .all- 
flowers,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  .and  Sweet  'Williams.  We 
generally  plant  them  out  in  clumps  of  tliree  or  five  plants  together, 
and  give  them  a  good  watering  when  they  are  flrst  put  out.  All  the 
attention  required  afterwards  is  protection  from  slugs  until  tlicy 
have  become  well  established.  Herbaceous  plants  generally  this 
season  need  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention  as  to  ties  and 
supports,  and  certainly  as  regards  weeding,  for  hoeing  has  been 
impossible,  owing  to  the  constantly  saturated  state  of  the  soil. 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  all  large-growing  sub-tropical  plants 
should  be  frequently  looked  over,  md  be  kept  tied  to  stakes  as 
growth  progresses.  Roses  should  have  all  decayeil  flowers  cut  olf 
at  least  twice  a  week,  an  operation  which  will  tend  to  the  earlier 
production  of  a  second  bloom.  Stir  the  gi-ound  about  them  deeply 
and  if  they  lack  vigour  of  growth,  give  a  good  dressing  of  guano  ; 
its  effects  will  soon  be  visible  in  the  darker  hue  of  the  foliage. — 

\y.  w. 

Auriculas. — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Daniel  Witter,  of  Denver, 
Colorado  (p.  80),  suggest  a  few  observations  on  the  insect  pests  and 
diseases  of  the  Auricula.  Many  collections  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  been  attacked  by  mejily  bug.  It  h.as  not  apjieared  in 
our  collection  at  Loxford,  but  several  collections  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  are  infested  with  it.  One  gi-ower  states  that  it  nearly 
decimated  his  collection  in  1877,  but  I  hear  from  other  growers  that 
it  does  not  injure  the  plants  very  much.  My  opinion,  however, 
is  that  if  it  lives,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  upon  the  juices  of  the 
l)lants,  it  must  in  time  injure  them.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
to  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  wash  all  the  soil  from  their 
roots,  then  Wash  the  roots  and  coll.ar  of  the  plants  with  soapy  water, 
scrubbing  out  the  interstices  with  a  brush,  laying  the  plants  down, 
and  in  an  hour  washing  the  roots  again  with  clear  rain  water  ;  then 
repot  in  the  usual  way  witli  clean  soil.  At  this  season  a  maggot,  very 
similar  to  that  which  attacks  the  young  gTowths  of  the  Rose,  eats  its 
way  into  the  crown  of  the  plants,  causing  much  danuage.  It  can  be 
destroyed  only  by  watching  for  it,  and  killing  it  with  the  fingers.  A 
smaller  green  maggot  eats  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  must  be 
killed  in  the  same  way.  (ireen  fly  is  a  very  troublesome  pest,  and 
must  be  destroyed  as  previously  recommended. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. —These  ought  to  have  daily 
attention.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  Carnation  and  Picotee  fanciers 
to  abandon  the  use  of  cards  for  their  flowers.  Some  varieties, 
indeed,  must  have  cards  placed  to  them  before  the  outer  jietals 
open :  Daniel's  Dreadnought  and  Easom's  Admiral  Curzon  are 
flowers  of  this  type.  The  canls  prevent  the  petals  from  reflexing  too 
much,  and  the  colours  are  certainly  shown  up  better  on  cards  than 
without  them.  Every  day  it  is  necessary,  too,  to  look  to  the  flowers 
the  calyxes  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  split,  .and  to  open  them  out  on 
the  opposite  side,  tying  them  round  with  a  strip  of  bast.  Green  fly 
will  cling  to  the  youngest  buds,  and  it  also  attacks  the  young  growths 
under  glass  ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  bnished  off. 

Dahlias. — If  a  Rose  show  can  be  held  in  August,  when  will  it 
be  best  to  fix  the  date  of  Dahlia  exhibitions  ?  A  postponement  until 
next  year  looks  as  if  it  would  be  the  best  .arrangement.  The  plants 
seem  healthy  enougli,  but  they  are  very  late.  The  watering-pot  has 
not,  however,  been  required  :  mider  such  conditions  it  is  well  to 
place  some  rich  dressing  over  the  roots.  Guano  speedilj'  shows  its 
effects  ;  it  is  best  to  sprinkle  the  whole  surface  of  the  beds  with  it, 
and  then  work  the  ground  over  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  Fowls'  manure 
used  in  a  dry  powdered  state  is  also  an  excellent  fertiliser,  and  over 
these  dressings  some  rotten  frame  manure  may  be  placed. 


Gladioli. — I  have  written  on  previous  occasions  concerning 
the  degeneration  of  the  v.arietios  of  G.  gandavensis  in  this  country. 
I  cannot  think  that  it  can  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
humidity  and  low  temperature  of  our  insular  climate.  The  cold 
nights  .and  autumn  rains  come  upon  the  plants  long  before  the  bulbs 
are  ripe  and  check  their  development.  One  good  grower  .attributes 
the  degeneration  in  question  to  the  bullis  being  too  long  out  of  the 
ground.  There  may  be  something  in  that,  but  it  is  certain  that  our 
climate  is  too  wet  and  cold  to  rijjen  tliem  perfectly.  It  would  be 
well  for  some  one  to  try  and  improve  the  e.arly-flowering  species, 
some  of  which  are  very  fine  indeed.  Amongst  a  few  of  them  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Elwes  at  South  Kensington  on  .July  '2'2nd,  one,  a 
well-shaped  flower  with  bright  red  petals  marked  with  white,  was 
singularly  beautiful.     Its  name  unfortunately  was  unknown. 

Phloxes. — These  are  now  showing  flower;  at  least,  such  of 
them  as  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  they  will  be  iiseful  for  fur- 
nishing the  greenhouse  when  the  Pelargoniums  are  removed.  The 
early-flowering  section  has  done  well  this  year,  showing  that  a  cool 
moist  season  suits  them  best.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
gi'ower  near  London  would  condemn  the  early-flowering  Phloxes. 
One  cultivator  considers  them  delicate,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
they  do  exceedingly  well  in  Scotland.  They  do  not,  liowever,  with- 
stand drought  and  heat,  w'hile  the  late-flowering  section  does  not 
object  to  heat,  pro\'ided  they  are  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots. 

Delphiniums. — If  it  is  not  intended  to  save  seeds  of  these  the 
seed-pods  should  be  removed  in  a  green  state;  this  will  cause  the 
side  stems  to  flower  stronger. 

Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums. — These  useful  hardy 
plants  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  a  condition  in  which  they  will 
continue  until  frost  sets  in.  Tie  the  stems  to  sticks  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  .and  as  they  do  not  require  water  at  the  roots  this  year,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  keep  the  beds  in  which  tliey  are  planted 
cleared  of  weeds. — J.  DdUGL.is. 

Conservatory. 

Indoor   Aquatic    Plants. — Aquatic  plants   .are  not  nearly 
so   much   grown   under   glass   as   they    deserve   to   be,   and   where 
they  are    cultivated    they  generally  consist  of   stove    species  thiit 
require  a  high  temper.ature  ;  doubtless  these  are  very  beautiful,  but 
the  dis.advantages  attending  tliem  are  that  the  more  important  kinds 
attain  a  large  size,  requiring  a  corresponding  amount  of  space,  and 
the  sweltering  heat  in  which  they  are  grown  makes  the  atmosphere 
anything  but  enjoy.able  during  warm  w-e.ather.      No  conservatory 
need   be  without  a  suitable  place  for   giowing  such  aquatic  plants 
as   will   thrive   in   a   usual    greenhouse   temperature.      It   may   be 
formed  by  ordinary  stone  or  slate  slabs  put  together  in  the  usual 
method,  or  it  m.ay  be  a  wooden  trough  lined  with  lead,  the  out- 
side of  which,  if  desirable,  can  be  covered  with  cork  or  other  mate- 
rial to  give  it  a  rustic  apjiear.ance.     Its  dimensions  will  require  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  house  ;  a  depth  of  2  ft.  will  be  suf- 
ficient,   an<l  I  should  advise  the  plants  in  a  gi'eat  measure  being 
confined  to  pots,  .as  the  stronger-growing  species  will  this  way  be 
under  more  control,  and  their  arrangement  can  be  .altered  at  will,  so 
•as  to  avoid  the,  to  many,   objectionable  feature  of    plants  alwiiys 
occupying    the  s.ame   positions.       Such   a   receptacle   as   that   just 
described  should   be   supplied    with  water  by  means  of  a  pipe  and 
tap  that  will  give  a  slow  trickle  for  some  hours  almost  d.aily,  with 
a  corresponding  outlet  by  an  ordinary  overflow,  with  means  to  con- 
vey the  water  away.     In  this  matter  there  will  be  little  difficulty  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  tank  beneath   the  floor  for  holding  the  roof 
water.     One  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  growing  in  conservatories 
is  the  Cape  of    Good   Hope  Aponogeton  distachyon  ;    its   singular 
highly  fragrant.  Hawthorn-scented  flowers  emit  the  most  agreeable 
perfume,  and  they  continue  in  bloom  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
spring  and  summer.     It  should  be  grown  in  pots  in  loam  and  placed 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  setting  the  pots  which 
the  plants  occupy  upon  others  inverted.     A  few  examples  of  the 
Gr.ass-like  leaved   Vallisneria  spiralis  niay  also  be  grown  ;  its  leaves 
when  placed  under  the  microscope  s)io«'  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
so  well  as  to  make  them  objects  of  interest.     It  will  succeed  in  G  in. 
or  8  in.  pots,  with  a  few  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  loiam. 
Tlie  pots  containing  it  m.ay  stand  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.     Trapa 
nat.ans  (the  Water  Chestnut)  is  another  sulijcct  deserving  of  notice. 
It  will  grow  in  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  V'allisneria, 
but  it  recpiires  a  larger  pot.     The  North  American  white  Nymph,Tea 
odorata  will  need  a  moderate-sized  pot,  and,  associated  with  it,  may 
■also  be  the  Chinese  N.  pygiUi-ea,  a  wldte-flowered  kind  which  will 
likewise  succeed  in  loam  and  similarly  treated.     Dietes  bicolor  is 
another  plant  that  does  well  managed  in  this  way.     It  should  be 
potted  in  loam,  and  is  distinct  in  habit.     Tlie  North  American  Oron- 
tiimi  aquaticum  will  be  a  gooil  addition,  as  would  also  be  the  Chinese 
Sagittaria  sinensis  :  loam,  with  a  little   sand,  will   answer  for  this , 
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To  these  may  be  added  the  green  and  variegated  leaved  Callas,  which 
succeed  well  in  loani,  and  may  stand  with  their  jjots  from  i'2  in.  to 
6  in.  beneath  the  water,  according  as  their  heads  will  look  best. 
These  Callas  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  large  ;  they  may  be 
divided  yearly  if  necessarj,  and,  if  thought  desirable,  can  be  grown 
as  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  and  Ije  introduced  to  the  water 
when  coming  into  flower  and  removed  afterivards  to  make  room  for 
others.  In  this  way  a  considerable  succession  of  Ijloom  may  be  kept 
up.  There  is  always  a  charm  attached  to  plants  giown  in  water 
this  way,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  water  be  kept  clean. 
Dwarf-growing  Ferns,  such  as  Adiantum  cuncatum,  A.  gracilli- 
mum,  and  the  taller  A.  formosum,  together  with  the  many  crested 
forms  of  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata,  and  also  the  green 
P.  cretica — the  latter  one  of  the  best  of  all  Ferns  for  bearing  hard 
usage — may  with  advantage  be  interspersed  amongst  the  dwarfer- 
growing  subjects  grouped  in  this  structure.  All  plants  intro- 
duced to  conservatories  from  warmer  quarters  must  be  carefully 
treated  as  regards  water,  which  should  only  be  applied  at  a  tem- 
pcratui-e  approaching  that  to  which  the  plants  have  been  accustomed  ; 
but  they  should  receive  no  more  than  is  uecessar}'  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  getting  so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  flag. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias. — .Some  of  the  latest-started' 
that  have  recei\'ed  as  cool  treatment  through  the  summer  as  they 
could  be  induced  to  make  progress  under,  will,  when  beginning  to 
flower,  be  in  the  best  condition  for  standing  in  the  conservatory, 
being  careful  not  to  admit  the  cool  external  air  directly  in  contact 
with  tbera.  Where  plants  are  arranged  in  groups  on  the  floor,  or 
on  low  table-like  stages,  it  is  always  well  to  avoid  the  pots  being 
more  seen  than  is  necessary ;  and,  in  order  to  efl'ect  this,  sufficient 
numbers  of  Isolepis  gracilis  and  Lycopodium  denticulatum  should 
be  grown  in  4  in.  or  5  in.  pots  so  as  to  stand  as  close  as  the  pots 
•will  admit  in  the  immediate  front  of  the  arranged  groups.  A  good 
effect  may  be  produced  by  introducing  amongst  these  green  plants 
Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata  and  small  examples  of  the  white- 
leaved  C'entaureas,  together  with  anything  else  at  hand  that  will 
take  off  the  stiff  formality  of  continuous  rows  of  one  or  more  kinds. 

Greenhouse. 

Plumbago  capensis. — Few  plants  are  so  useful  as  this  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  gro\vn  in  small  pots,  either  for  large  conser- 
vatories, small  greenhouses,  or  anjTvhere  where  blooming  subjects 
are  required.  Plants  that  have  already  been  in  flower  for  some 
time  will  generally  push  up  side  shoots  from  the  stronger  branches, 
which  make  excellent  cuttings,  if  taken  off  now  and  treated  in  the 
ordinarj'  way  :  they  will  get  established  before  winter,  and  will 
make  serviceal)le  flowering  stock  for  next  summer.  A  sufficient 
number  should  be  prepared,  as  they  are  of  much  more  use  in  a  small 
than  in  a  large  state,  and  the  delicate  blue  shade  of  the  flowers  fur- 
nishes a  colour  which  we  need,  and  which  harmonises  well  'with 
■everything  else  it  is  associated  with. 

Fuchsias. — These,  so  generally  useful  for  almost  every  purpose, 
and  so  easily  gi-own,  are,  nevertheless,  with  few  exceptions,  worse 
managed  than  the  majority  of  other  plants.  The  fault  ordinarily  lies 
in  retaining  scraggy  samples  devoid  of  lower  branches,  and  which, 
■despite  whatever  flowers  they  may  bear,  are  far  from  ha\"ing  so  good 
an  appearance  as  young,  well-furnished  plants  with  branches  hanging 
gracefuUj-  down  so  as  to  almost  hide  the  pots.  They  strike,  too, 
like  weeds,  and  the  present  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  putting 
in  cuttings  in  order  to  get  young  stock  that  will  bloom  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  is  required  in  a  comparatively  small  state  ;  or  they  may 
be  grown  on  at  the  option  of  the  cultivator  to  as  large  a  size  as  may 
1)0  considered  requisite  for  later  flowering.  Shoots  that  have  formed 
bloom  root  indifferently,  and  never  make  good  plants.  Young 
growths  should  be  chosen  from  near  the  base  of  the  stronger  branches. 
Put  these  say  half  a  dozen  together  in  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots,  dr.-iiued 
and  filled  with  sandy  soil,  covering  with  a  bell-glass.  Keep 
tliem  moist  and  shaded  in  a  little  warmth.  Take  care  that  the  cut- 
tings previous  to  insertion  are  free  from  aphides  and  red  spider, 
especially  the  latter,  to  which  Fuchsias  are  subject  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Out  of  the  many  fine  varieties  that  now  exist  there  need 
be  no  lack  of  choice  ;  but  there  is  a  great  diflerence  in  their  inclina- 
tion to  flower  early.  Amongst  all  that  have  been  raised,  none  find 
so  much  favour  vrith  market  growei-s  as  regards  their  early  free- 
blooming  disposition  as  the  white  rose-corolla  d  variety  called  Mrs. 
Marshall  (syn.  Arabella)  and  the  crimson  kind,  with  Wolet  corolla, 
named  Try  Me  O.  The  plants  which  bloomed  early,  and  which  are 
now  getting  shabby,  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  for  a  fortnight, 
and  should  receive  no  more  water  than  will  keep  them  from  flagging 
too  much  ;  then  let  their  side  branches  be  well  shortened  in  and  the 
main  stem  slightly  reduced,  giving  a  good  washing  with  Tobacco 
■water,  to  wliich  a  little  Gishurst  has  l)eeu  added  so  as  to  free  them 
from  aphides,  thrips,  and  their  eggs,  and  then  put  them  in  a  pit 
that  can  be  kept   close  and   slightly  shaded.      Thus  treated,   and 


sj-ringed  overhead  daily,  they  will  quickly  break  into  fresh  growth. 
If  in  comparatively  little  pots,  they  may  have  a  small  shift ;  but  if 
they  have  sufficient  room  already,  weak  manure  water  will  answer. 
Under  this  treatment  they  will  again  get  well  furnished  with 
branches  that  will  keep  on  flowering  until  the  end  of  Octoljer  or  later, 
and  they  mil  be  found  very  serviceable  for  greenliouse  and  conser- 
vatory decoration,  as  well  as  for  tutting,  in  which  condition  their 
flowers  «-ill  last  much  longer  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Petunias. — The  beautiful  single  forms  of  these  raised  from  seed 
sown  early  in  spring  furnish  useful  decorative  flowering  plants 
through  the  summer  for  conservatories  and  greenhouses  ;  but  their 
natural  straggling  habit  is  a  defect  that  does  not  exist  in  the  double- 
flowered  kinds.  The  latter  keep  on  blooming  for  months  without 
getting  at  all  denuded  of  their  leaves  or  unsightl}'.  These  are  . 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  wliich,  for  flowering  next  year, 
should  be  put  in  now,  selecting  for  the  purpose  the  young  soft 
shoots  that  will  generally  be  found  springing  from  near  the  base  of 
the  plants  now  in  bloom.  Treated  in  the  usual  way  they  will  root 
in  a  few  weeks,  when  they  should  be  moved  singly  into  3  in.  pots 
into  sandy  loam,  and  placed  through  the  autumn  and  winter  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  keep  on  making  slow  progress, 
and  be  in  a  proper  state  for  moving  on  early  in  the  spring.  Petunias 
both  double  and  single  that  have  been  blooming  for  some  time  will 
be  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  manure  water. 

Vallota  purpurea.— This  beautiful  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  which  we  have  through  this  and  the  succeeding  month,  as 
where  a  sufiicient  stock  of  it  exists  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  it 
to  come  in  in  succession  during  that  time.  It  is  most  serviceable 
when  grown  in  from  6-in.  to  9-in.  pots,  with  from  a  couple  to  half-a- 
dozen  bulbs  in  each,  as  it  does  not  like  too  much  root-room.  After 
the  flower  stalk  first  shows  itself  the  blooms  come  on  very  rapidly, 
and  where  a  succession  is  needed  a  jiortion  of  the  plants  may  be  re- 
tarded by  placing  them  in  a  frame  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where 
they  will  be  bttle  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  Vallota  is  a 
plant  that  requires  to  be  kept  always  moderately  moist,  especially 
when  exposed  to  sunshine  ;  but  whilst  in  chilly  quarters  it  must  not 
be  kept  overmoist.  Attend  to  advancing  stock  of  this  plant  taken  off 
in  the  spring  from  the  larger  bulbs  ;  give  all  the  light  that  a  good 
well-glazed  house  afibrds  and  plenty  of  water,  by  which  means  the 
bulbs  will  increase  to  a  blooming  size  much  quicker  than  if  subjected 
to  comparative  neglect. 

Late  Heliotropes. — Plants  of  these  propagated  in  spring 
will  now  be  found  useful  for  blooming  late  in  the  autumn  when 
flowei-s  are  scarce.  They  are  always  acceptable  both  on  account  of 
their  colour  and  perfume.  To  have  them  in  a  condition  to  bloom 
freely  they  must  be  well  attended  to  ;  when  their  pots  are  full  of 
roots  manure  water  will  much  assist  them.  The  old  variety  is  still 
a  general  favourite,  but  under  glass  rather  light  coloui-ed.  Etoile  de 
Marseille  is  a  fine  kind  as  regartls  colour,  as  is  also  Madame  FiUion. 
Standard  and  other  large  plants  that  have  bloomed  for  a  considerable 
time  under  glass  shonld  be  supplied  weeklj'  with  manure  water  suffi- 
ciently diluted,  as  by  no  other  means  can  plants  that  continue  through 
the  season  producing  a  succession  of  growth  and  flowers  be  kept  in 
the  vigorous  condition  which  is  essential  not  only  to  their  healthy 
appearance  but  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  full  amount  of  bloom  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  time  is  now  come  when  Chrysan- 
themums want  the  mo.?t  caieful  attention,  without  which,  no  matter 
how  well  they  have  been  treated  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth,  or  what  may  be  subseipiently  done  for  them  when  nearer 
blooming,  they  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  for,  now  astheirpots  are 
getting  full  of  roots,  should  there  be  any  neglect  in  not  keeping  the 
soil  sufficiently  moist,  or  in  supplying  them  with  liquid  manure  re- 
gi\larly,  they  will  neither  retain  their  foliage  in  a  fi-esh  healthy  state 
down  to  the  base,  nor  will  they  produce  such  a  head  of  fully  deve- 
loped flowers  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  AXTicre  the  plants  arc 
plunged  see  that  the  roots  do  not  grow  through  the  Ixittoms 
of  the  pots.  Keep  the  branches  regularly  tied  so  as  to  avoid 
breakage  through  wind,  and  place  them  sufficiently  far  apart  in  a 
light  position  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn,  and  to  admit 
of  getting  amongst  them  to  water  and  s\Tinge  them,  which  latter 
operation  should  be  practised  in  the  evening  of  every  dry  day. 

Pelargoniums. — The  earliest-flowered  large  varieties  of  these 
that  were  turned  into  the  open  air  recently  should,  now  that  the 
lower  part  of  tlieir  shoots  will  have  assumed  a  hard  brown  colour 
indicative  of  the  necessary  rii>ened  condition,  be  cut  down,  leaving 
two  or  three  eyes  (acconfing  to  the  size  of  the  sjieciraens)  above 
where  the  shoots  spring  from,  and  as  soon  as  the  heads  arc  thus 
removed  place  the  plants  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  will  be  pro- 
tected from  too  much  wet ;  keep  them  a  little  close  and  sj-ringe  them 
overhead  d.aily.  Thus  managetl  they  will  push  young  growths  forth- 
with.    The  fancy  varieties  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
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they  do  not  require  (uor  will  they  well  bear)  cuttiug  in  nearly  so 
close  as  the  large-floweretl  kinds,  and  in  their  case  it  is  even  more 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  roots  do  not  get  too  wet. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  gales  of  wind  and  rain  which  occurred  on  the  19th  and  20th 
ult.  made  a  final  clearance  of  all  fruits  likely  to  fall  off  ere  they 
were  fully  grown,  and  so  did  not  prove  an  unmitigated  evil  :  cer- 
tainly all  that  weathered  such  stonns  may  be  expected  to  attain  full 
growth,  and  therefore  no  further  injunctions  as  to  thinning  out  the 
fruit  are  necessary.  The  excessively  wet  condition  of  the  gi-ouud 
is  causing  Cherries  to  burst  before  they  are  sufficiently  ripe,  and 
doubtless  this  will  be  the  case  with  other  kinds  of  fruits  as  they 
approach  maturity.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  not  to  attempt 
to  keep  them,  but  gather  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  enough  for 
preserving.  Str-awberries  have  proved  better  than,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  been  expected,  for  though  a  large  percentage 
rotted,  the  crop  was  so  large  that  a  portion  could  well  be  spared. 
The  plants  should  now  be  cleared  of  ruimers  and  the  ground ' '  pointed  " 
over.  Xew  plantations  may  also  be  made,  either  with  forced  plants 
or  newly-formed  runners.  Deeply  and  well  enriched  ground  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  fine  Strawberries.  The  season  has 
suited  Raspberries,  wliich  are  wonderfully  fine,  and  the  plants  are 
making  extraordinai  y  growths  ;  it  will  therefore  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  thin  out  "the  new  canes  to  the  minimum  point — about 
three  to  each  stool — and,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  all  been  gathered, 
any  of  the  old  canes  that  interfere  with  the  full  development  of  the 
new  growths  should  be  removed.  In  order  to  prevent  injury  from 
wind,  the  new  canes  should  also  be  tied  in  at  once.  The  new  shoots 
and  points  of  cordon  and  espalier-trained  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears 
may  likewise  now  be  tied  in.  Spur  back  all  growths  not  required 
for  furnishing  the  trees  to  within  three  joints  of  the  old  wood,  an 
operation  which,  combined  with  partial  root-pruning  at  the  proper 
season,  will  conduce  to  fruitfulness.  The  majority  of  Peaches  and 
Apricots  may  now  have  the  current  year's  shoots  laid  or  tied  in  to 
the  wall,  but  previously  pinch  closely  back  all  sub-lateral  growths 
that  have  formed  on  them.  Any  trees  that  have  suti'ered  from  the 
effects  of  last  winter's  severity,  and  which  have  not  yet  fully 
recovered  their  former  vigour,  may  still  be  left  to  grow  unrestrictedlj', 
but  no  fruit  must  be  expected  from  them  next  season.  Keep  down 
aphides  and  red  spider  by  occasional  syringings  with  soap-suds,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound. — W.  W. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

No  pains  should  be  spared  in  maintaining  shnibberies  and  her- 
baceous borders  free  from  weeds,  which  the  wet  weather  which  we 
have  Litely  experienced  has  rendered  a  continuous  work,  nothing- 
short  of  digging  in  or  hoeing  up  and  raking  off  having  availed  to 
keep  them  in  anything  like  good  order.  It  ^rill  be  advisable,  now 
that  trees  and  shrubs  are  at  their  best  as  regards  foliage,  to  mark 
those  which  can  ^vith  advantage  be  removed  during  the  winter.  A 
much  better  idea  of  the  natur.al  arrangement  of  fohage  can  be 
arrived  at  by  this  means  than  if  left  until  the  deciduous  kinds  have 
lost  their  leaves.  The  same  remarks  as  regards  observation  apply 
to  those  who  may  contemplate  planting,  either  in  groups  or  singly, 
weeping  and  other  trees  round  the  margins  of  lakes,  ilany  excellent 
herbaceous  plants  are  now  blooming  profusely,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  their  flower-stems  are  secured  where  necessary  to  hght 
stakes ;  where  this  is  neglected  the  beauty  of  the  displaj'  is  often 
lost,  owing  to  their  being  broken  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of 
their  flowers,  or  to  their  lying  close  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  especially  in  wet  seasons.  All  decayed 
flower-stems  should  at  the  same  time  be  removed,  and  the  seed-heads 
of  such  plants  as  Heracleum  should  be  cut  off  and  destroyed,  as 
from  their  proUfic  nature  they  will  cause  some  inconvenience. 

Cricket  and  croquet  grounds  which  have  been  properly  made,  espe- 
cially as  regards  drainage,  should  be  available  for  thepuqjose  for  which 
they  were  formed  at  all  times  during  the  season,  except  after  heavy 
rains,  in  which  case  a  few  hours  should  be  allowed  for  the  surface- 
water  to  soak  down.  The  Grass  should  be  frequently  mown,  for,  if 
neglected,  long  Grass  has  a  great  tendency  to  destroy  the  turf.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  quantity  of  turf  available  and  to  constantly  replace 
that  on  spots  in  which  it  is  sure  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  cricket  or  croquet  grounds  can  be  made  too  di-y  ;  drains 
are  extremely  beneficial  in  wet  seasons,  and  with  due  care  they  are 
not  detrimental  in  dry  ones.  The  secret  of  maintaining  a  durable 
and  suitable  turf  lies  in  dressing,  watering,  mowing,  and  rolling  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary ;  a  few  inches  of  good  soil — that  of  a 
fibrous  texture  being  the  toughest  and  best — upon  a  gravelly 
or  otherwise  well-drained  base,  will  form  the  best  surface.  When 
much  used  in  the  course  of  the  season,  such  grounds  should,  if 
possible,  be  given  a  rest  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months.^ 
C.  Dexni.s. 


Extracts  from  my  Diary— August  4  to  9. 

Flowers. — Xailing  in  young  shoots  of  Camellias  on  back  wall  of 
Peach-house.  Potting  Poinsettia  and  Begonia  seedlings.  Thinning 
out  Primulas,  in  order  to  give  them  more  light  and  air.  Putting  In 
cuttings  of  Fuchsias  for  winter  blooming.  Sowing  herbaceous 
Calceolarias.  Re-arranging  plant-houses.  Putting  in  cuttings  of 
Roses  of  the  current  year's  growtli  under  hand-lights  on  the  uoi-th 
side  of  a  wall.  Propagating  bedding  plants  for  next  year,  beginning 
with  fancy  Pelargoniiuns.  Shifting  small  Chrysanthemums  growing 
for  late  use  out  of  3-in.  into  5-in.  pots. 

Fruit. — Gathering  all  Apricots  and  Plums  that  are  ripe.  Plant- 
ing last  plants  of  Netted  Victory  of  Bath  Melon  in  pots  and  setting 
them  in  Pine  stove  in  place  of  pot  A"ines,  shifted  from  there,  where 
they  have  been  gi-own,  to  a  lighter  house  to  ensure  ripening.  Potting 
Strawberries  for  fruiting  next  year.  Trenching  ground  for  Straw- 
berries for  the  next  plantation. 

Vegetables. — Digging  up  all  early  varieties  of  Potatoes.  Plant- 
ing large  quarter  with  Cabbage  ;  also  Bro%\-n  Cos  Lettuce.  Clearing 
up  Potato  haulm  ;  also  rubbish  off  Strawberry  beds,  and  preparing 
for  crops  of  Winter  Gi-eens.  Planting  out  Little  Pixie  Cabbage  and 
Rosette  Coleworts.  Tying  and  stopping  Cucumbers.  Sowing  more 
Little  Pixie  Cabbages  on  south  border.  Xailing  and  stopping  Toma- 
toes on  walls  outside.  Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Thinning  out 
superfluous  wood  of  Cucumbers.  Cutting  all  herbs  wanted  for  dry- 
ing for  winter  use,  and  storing  them  in  fruit  room.  Shelhng  Peas 
placed  in  fruit-room  to  dry  for  early  use  next  year.  Planting  out  Tom 
Thumb  Lettuces  between  Celery  trenches.  Planting  out  last  batch 
of  Major  Clarke's  Celery.  Gathering  seeds  of  Burghley  Broccoli  to 
dry.  Gathering  Scarlet  Rumiers  that  are  ready. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burghley. 


NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Beurr6  Coit  Pear. — This  is  a  native  American  Pear 
which  has  gained  a  good  character.  It  was  originated  by  Col.  Coit,  of 
Ohio.  The  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  says  "  It  is  of 
such  excellence  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  all  collections,''  and  Downing 
gives  it  a  good  name.  The  tree  is  a  hardy,  vigorous,  and  upright 
grower,  becoming  spreading  as  it  matures  ;  it  has  dark  brown  shoots 
and  broad  waved  leaves,  with  rounded  serratures,  and  is  productive, 
and  comes  early  into  bearing  on  the  Pear  roots. 

A.  Large  Oleander. — Mr.  Griffith,  of  Yolo  County,  lately 
showed  us  the  largest  Oleander  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  find 
hitherto.  The  trunk  is  about  11  in.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  fully  S  in.  in  diameter  at  the  parting  of  the  branches, 
which  is  2  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  head  is  wonderfully  large  and 
sj-mmetrical,  and  is  supported  by  bars  nailed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  Lifted  up  on  posts  set  near  it.  Being  in  full  bloom  when  we 
visited  it,  the  eft'ect  was  that  of  a  superb  bouquet  of  Brobdignagian. 
proportions. 

The  Double  Red  Pomegranate. — AVe  Lately  saw  some 
large  specimens  of  this  remarkably  handsome  shrub.  The  double 
kind  is  better  than  the  single,  for  the  flower  is  larger  and  lasts  much 
longer.  The  Pomegi-anatc  is  a  sort  of  classic  shrub.  Planted  upon 
the  hillsides  of  Pleasant  Valley,  with  the  sleeijy  blue  of  the  mountain 
ranges  beyond,  it  gives  the  place  an  air  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  the 
glossiest  of  leaves,  and  the  most  gi-aceful  of  drooping  branches. 
Sometimes  a  bush  looks  like  a  fountain  perpetually  flowing,  and,  at 
this  season,  lit  with  flashes  of  scarlet  fire.  Then,  also,  the  leaves 
gi'ow  golden-yellow  in  autumn,  and  add  another,  though  evanescent 
attraction.  Now,  let  whoever  has  a  spare  corner  plant  a  double 
Pomegranate  next  winter. 

Cacti  on  Rocks. — One  day,  not  long  ago,  as  we  rode  slowly 
up  a  winding  mountain  road,  we  passed  a  cottage  surrounded  by 
Vineyards  which  covered  a  rounded  hill  near  the  house,  and  crept 
far  \\\>  the  mountain  slopes  until  the  soil  became  scanty,  and  rocks 
thereafter  possessed  the  ridges.  Pink  wild  Roses  covered  the  rude 
fence  of  slowly  decaying  logs,  and  close  beside  the  cottage  was  a 
rugged  pile  of  weather-beaten  rocks,  in  whose  crevices  Vines  clung 
and  tangled,  while,  on  its  sunnier  side,  a  dozen  brilliant  scarlet-blos- 
somed Cacti  had  been  planted.  That  one  flash  of  Cactus  colour,  which, 
as  our  readers  know,  is  indescribably  velvety  and  glorious,  was  the 
central  point  in  the  landscape,  and  yet  found  a  sufficient  relief  in  the 
rays  of  soft  green  on  the  summer  hillsides,  and  in"  the  deep  masses 
of  entangled  Vines  about  the  base  of  the  rocks,  wliich  even  half  hid 
the  scarlet  flashes.  Is  there  no  suggestion  here  for  our  own  wild 
gardens  ?  Let  us  try  something  similar  if  there  is  any  rocky  point, 
or  southern  slope,  intensely  hot  during  summer. 

The  Growth  of  Horticulture. — As  we,  this  summer,  have 
been  travelling  through  the  central  and  northern  counties,  there  has 
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been  a  distinct  antl  very  gratifying  impression  of  iuiprovenient,  on 
the  whole,  in  country  gardens.  More  flower  gardens  thei-e  are  now, 
most  certainly,  tlian  tliere  were  two  or  tliree  years  .ago.  People  are 
l)eginning  to  improve  their  places.  We  are  not  any  longer  a  .State  of 
campers;  we  are  home-builders ;  we  mean  to  stay  here  and  e.at  the 
fruit  of  our  own  orcliai'ds,  anil  pick  the  Hoses  of  our  own  gardens. 
This  is,  certainly,  a  very  liopeful  state  of  afl'airs,  «-hich  to  encourage 
is  our  duty  and  delight.  No  depression  in  business  or  excitement  in 
politics  can  .alter  the  currents  so  strongly  setting  in  towards  horti- 
cultural pursuits. 

Piedmont  School  Gardens. — Last  month  we  .advocated  the 
planting  of  flowers  in  scliool-yards,  and  a  most  gratifying  instance 
of  ornamenting  school-grounds  has  recently  been  brought  to  our 
notice.  At  Piedmont,  in  Alameda  County,  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  school  have  been  laid  out  in  sj-mmetrical  beds,  and  planted  with 
trees,  slnaibs,  and  soft-wooded  jilants.  So  far  everything  flourishes, 
and  eliildren  lielp  to  take  care  of  the  flowers,  and  prospects  are  bright 
indeed.  Mr.  H.  P.  Livermore,  one  of  the  trustees,  sent  five  two- 
liorse  loads  of  plants  as  a  gift,  and  had  them  i^l.anted  at  his  own 
expense, 

Tomatoes  from  Cuttings. — We  were  shown  a  beautiful  .and 
thrifty  Tomato  plant  in  a  garden  recently,  and  were  desired  to  "look 
at  it  hai'd,"  but,  failing  to  discover  ought  else  than  Tomato  leaves 
and  blossoms,  came  back  upon  our  querist  with  a  Yankee-like  reply 
of  "  What  is  it  anyhow?"  Well.it  was  grown  e.asily  and  r.apidly 
from  a  cutting  of  new  wood,  and,  we  are  told,  this  is  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  southern  counties.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  one,  even  in  warm  localities,  has  tried  this  plan  for  market 
plants.  It  might  be  clieaper  than  seeds,  but  we  slioulil  hardly  think 
so.  If,  however,  a  chance  seedling  should  show  marked  advantages, 
this  method  would  ensure  its  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Blowers'  Vineyard.— At  Woodland,  in  Yolo  County, 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  Vinej'.ards  of  our  .St.ate.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Blowers  became  interested  in  the  problem  of  P^aisin-makiug  some 
years  ago,  and  was  the  first  to  proiluce  a  good  marketable  raisin  on 
this  coast.  The  Grape  used  for  Raisins  is  tlie  Muscatel,  which  is 
preferred  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  proliablj-  the  next  best  variety. 
Mr.  Blowers'  vineyard  is  situ.ated  on  a  fiae  level  tr.act  of  land  near 
the  to\vn.  An  irrigation  ditch  takes  water  from  the  Creek,  when- 
ever it  is  thought  desir.able.  This  is  only  used  for  flooding  the 
Vines  in  winter  in  order  to  prevent  the  Pliylloxera  from  establishing 
itself.  No  irrigation  is  needed  for  any  other  purpose,  the  Vines 
making  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  bearing  heavily  M'ithout  it.  They 
average,  acre  after  acre,  forty  pounds  to  the  Vine,  The  Grapes  arc 
allowed  to  get  fully  ripe,  and  are  then  gathered  and  placed  on  trays 
made  of  boards,  about  3  ft.  by  '2  ft.  square.  One  of  these  is  set  by 
each  Vine,  and  is  tilted  towards  the  soutli  by  a  cloil  of  earth  placed 
under  it.  If  the  season  is  favourable,  the  first  crop  of  Grapes  can  be 
dried  in  this  way.  If  not,  the  trays  and  tlieir  contents  are  taken  to 
the  drying  house,  where  the  second  crop,  at  least,  is  mainly  dried. 
This  drying  house,  Mr.  Blowers'  patent,  is  a  compact,  effective,  and 
economical  affiiir.  It  is  better  adapted  to  Raisins  than  any  other 
style  we  have  seen,  on  account  of  the  dry  heat  used,  its  evenness, 
and  its  perfect  control.  In  this  Vineyard  we  also  saw  several  acres 
of  the  Emperor  Grape,  probably  one  of  the  best  for  shipment  to  a 
distance.  This  Grajje  is  a  shy  bearer,  but,  by  close  pruning  and 
tying  the  new  growth  up  each  year,  it  has  done  better  than  usu.al 
liere.  The  leading  foreign  varieties  are  represented,  but  not  in  large 
nund^ers.     This  is  a  "  R.aisin  faiau." 

The  Oak  Shade  Orchards.— Our  frien.l,  Mr.  .J.  B.  Saul, 
nurseryman  and  seed-grower  in  the  earlier  days  of  California,  is  one 
of  the  ownei's  of  the  Oak  Shade  Orchards  near  Davisville.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  here  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  fruit 
trees  aiid  Vines.  The  avenue  up  whicli  one  rides,  is  of  California 
black  AValnut,  a  beautiful  tree,  and  of  more  rapid  growth,  in  tlic 
warmer  parts  of  our  State  at  least,  than  is  the  Eastern  species. 
There  .are  12,000  Pear  trees,  most  of  them  beginning  to  yield  well. 
The  four  leading  varieties  are  Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne 
D'Alencon,  and  Beurre  C'lairgeau  ;  Easter  Beurre  and  Glou  Morceau 
are  grown  in  lesser  quantities.  Tliese  Pears  are  shipjied  eastward, 
and  were  planted  for  tliat  purpose.  The  trees  are  mostly  young,  and 
not  in  full  bearing  condition.  Portions  of  them  are  budded  on  seed- 
ling stock,  planted  in  permanent  form  some  years  ago,  and  this,  it  is 
thought,  will  make  more  lasting  trees.  A  large  portion  of  the  orchard 
is  devoted  to  almonds  of  the  Languedoc  variety.  We  may  remark 
that  we  have  particularly  observed  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  almond  wherever  found,  and,  in  many  localities,  must  ]>rononnce 
it  a  failure,  so  far  as  bearing  properties  are  concerned.  But  there 
are  many  other  places  where  tlie  Almond  promises  to  succeed  well ; 
in  Pleasant  Valley,  at  Mr.  Tlmrfjcr's,  the  prospects  are  encouraging  ; 
the  same  is  true  near  Woodland,  and  also  here  at  Davisville.  The 
Almond,  when  it  does  succeed,  pays  so  well  that  it  is  worth   while 


for  any  m.an  to  test  it  if  he  h.as  any  s!ieltered  nook  free  from  chilly 
winds  and  late  frosts.  The  Vineyard  covers  fifty  acres,  and  most  of 
the  produce  is  made  into  Raisins. 

Bearing  Pecan  Trees. — On  Mr.  Briggs's  large  fniit  farm,  half 
.a  nnle  south  of  i)a\'isville,  we  saw  some  forty  thrifty  and  well-grown 
Pecan  trees  in  bearing.  They  are  eleven  years  old,  ami  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  English  Walnuts  of  the  same  age,  which  stand  near 
them.  They  were  heavily  lo.aded  with  tassels  of  bloom,  but  the  nuts, 
which  form  in  hanging  clusters  on  the  tips  of  the  young  wood,  had 
not  yet  appeared.  Tlie  Pecan,  Mr.  Briggs  thinks,  might  be  made  a 
profitable  tree,  although  the  Almond,  where  it  succeeds,  is  better. 
A  haiulful  of  last  season's  growth,  taken  from  the  sack  without  se- 
lecting, was  finer  in  flavour  and  larger  tiian  any  imported  wliich  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  Pecan  is  a  handsome  and  fruitful  tree.  Small 
trees  must  be  chosen  to  plant,  as  large  ones  are  hard  to  move 
safely. 

A  Fig  Orchard. — In  Yolo  County,  not  far  from  the  snug  little 
town  of  Winters,  there  is  a  Fig  orchard  of  some  twelve  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  location  is  level,  soil  a  good  loam,  1.5  ft.  above  the  water. 
The  variety  maiidy  used  is  the  black  California  Fig,  which  has  dried 
most  easily.  Indeed,  one  is  surprised  to  learn  liow  little  trouble  has 
heretofore  been  taken.  The  Figs  have  merely  been  allowed  to  ripen, 
fall  on  the  grouml,  and  dry  there.  They  are  then  picked  up,  rinsed 
in  warm  water,  sacked,  and  sold  in  bulk.  If,  in  this  rude  way  they 
p.ay  .at  all,  it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  by  careful  preparation  and 
packing  in  small  bo.xes,  they  wouhl  yield  a  handsome  revenue.  The 
temperature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlus  orchard  was  over  105'  Fahr. 
on  tlie  three  first  d.ays  of  last  .June,  so  that  the  summers  may,  with- 
out ex.aggeration,  lie  called  warm. 

New  Early  Peaches. — This  month  there  isanabundanceof  good 
and  cheap  Peaches,  but  none  of  our  readers  will  h.ave  forgotten  how 
high  priced  are  the  earliest  Peaches  whose  arrival  is  with  much 
ardour  published  by  the  daily  press.  Some  time  in  May,  earlier  or 
later  according  to  the  season,  the  first  Peaches  appear  frcm  the  vici- 
nity of  Pntah  Creek,  Pleasant  V.alley,  or  Marysville.  Briggs'  Early 
ilay,  a  well-defined  seedling  of  Californiau  origin,  also  the  Amsden 
and  the  Alexander,  both  eastern  Peaches  of  good  quality  and  colour, 
are  by  this  time  well  know;;.  Another  new  Peach,  as  yet  but  little 
known,  is  Hale's  Advancer,  a  seedling  which  originated  on  Putah 
Creek.  It  is  quite  as  early  as  Briggs's  May,  and  is  somewhat  larger. 
If  it  were  not  a  shy  bearer,  and  liable  to  sport,  in  other  words,  not 
yet  of  a  fixed  type,  it  would  be  termed  an  undoubted  acquisition  ; 
as  it  is,  it  deserves  experimenting  M'ith.  The  Waterloo  and  Brice's, 
both  of  which  have  received  mention  heretofore,  are  being  tested  in 
this  State,  and  may  possibly  fruit  next  season. 

A  Cherry  Orchard. — Early  in  May  we  visited  the  orchards 
of  Messrs.  Bassford  &  Sons,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  County.  It  is 
a  beautifully  improved  and  sheltered  place,  at  the  head  of  a  ravine, 
and  is  fitlj'  named  Clierry  Q\en.  We  saw  acres  of  beautiful 
trees,  well  grown,  well  trained,  .and  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  The 
leading  variety  grown  is  t!ie  Black  Tartarian,  for  years  the  standard 
variety  in  our  markets.  Next  in  popul.arity  come  the  Royal  Ann, 
or  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  the  Elton,  and  the  Mayduke.  All  these  we 
observed  in  full  perfection.  The  finest  early  Cherry  is  the  Purple 
Gui"ne,  a  variety  of  quite  recent  introduction  into  this  St.ate.  The 
Cherry  trees  are  trained  low,  with  trunks  of  not  more  than  2  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  side  buds  are  allowed  to  grow,  forming  a  shelter  of 
sprouts  .around  the  trunk.  The  heads  present  a  very  uniform  ap- 
pearance, and  are  kept  cut  back  evenly  on  the  top,  so  as  not  to 
become  unmanageably  tall. 

Protecting  Grapes. — Jlr.  Scarborough,  of  Cincinnati,  h.as 
communicateil  tf>  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  .Society  the 
following  method  of  protecting  and  m.aturing  Grapes,  as  used  by 
Mr.  Gotleib,  of  Cincinnati.  Just  after  the  young  Grapes  were  set, 
he  enclosed  2,500  Ijunches  in  bags  made  of  yellow  Manilla  paper. 
The  bags  were  fastened  by  two  or  three  pins.  The  cost  of  the  b.ag3, 
pins,  aiid  labour  w.is  about  one-third  of  a  cent  per  bag,  but  on  a 
larger  scale  would  be  proportionally  less.  The  advantages  claimed 
are°proteetion  from  insects,  finer  flavour,  and  immunity  from  rot. 
Muslin  bags  may  also  be  used,  and  would  be  serriceable  for  several 
years. — Ciili/uriiia  JIortici(lliirisl. 


A  Happy  Old  Pear  Tree. — At  a  recent  entertainment  in  a 
sciiool  at  Chicago  a  letter  ^'.os  produced  «  ritteu  by  Mr.  Longfellow, 
in  which  he  saiil,  in  answer  to  a  letter  sent  to  him  : — "  I  can  only 
send  you  and  tlie  boys  and  girls  under  your  care  a  friendly  salutation. 
To  those  who  ask  how  I  can  write  '  so  "many  things  that  sound  as  if 
I  were  as  hap])y  as  a  boy,'  please  s.ay  that  there  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood or  neighbouring  town  a  Pear  tree  planted  by  Govenior  Endieott 
200  years  ago,  and  that  it  still  bears  fruit  not  to  be  distinguished 
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from  the  young  tree  in  flavour.  I  suppose  the  tree  makes  new  wooJ 
every  year,  so 'that  some  part  of  it  is  always  young.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  way  with  some  men  when  they  grow  old  ;  I  hope  it  is  so  with 
me.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  boys  and  girls  take  so  much  interest 
in  poetry.  °  That  is  a  good  sign,  for"  poetry  is  the  flower  and  perfume 
of  thought,  and  a  perpetual  delight  clothing  the  commonplaces  of  life 
'  with  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.'  Give  all  my  sympathy  and 
my  good  wishes." 


THE      FLOWER      GARDEN. 


SINGLE    AND     DOUBLE    FRENCH    ANEMONES. 

The  diversified  floral  hues  which  the  ordinary  A.  coronaria  assumes, 
combined  with  its  elegantly  cut  foliage,  place  it  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  border  flowers  ;  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
blossoms  continue  to  be  produced  considerably  enhances  its  value. 
Those  represented  in  the  annexed  illustrations  are  known  as  French 
kinds — sorts  that  are  largely  grown  at  Caen  .ind  in  other  places  in 
France,  and  which  are  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  Dutch 
varieties.  There  are  now  a  host  of  kinds  of  Anemone  representing 
almost  every  shade  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  intense  purple 
and  the  most  brilliant  .scarlet.  They  have,  too,  a  striking  variation 
in  the  duplicity  of  their  blossoms,  from  the  single  forms  pure  and 
simple  to  the  compact  dense  rosettes  of  the  best  double  forms,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum-flowered  kinds,  in  which  all  the  stamens  are 
converted  into  narrow  petals,  which  incurve  so  as  to  assume  a 
globular  form.  The  Poppy  Anemones,  as  those  here  represented 
are  generally  called,  may  be  gi'own  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
though  they  succeed  best  when  jilantcd  in  a  light  loam  enriched 
with  well-decomposed  manure.  The  border  on  which  they  are  grown 
should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  soil  before  jilanting  should 
be  dug  at  least  1  ft.  in  depth.     The  tubers  should  be  planted  either 


Single  French  Anemones  (Vilmoiin). 

in  October  or  from  February  to  the  end  of  March  ;  the  former  date 
is  the  best,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  earlier  and  the  plants  are 
more  robust.  The  advantage  of  spring  planting  is  that  a  succession 
of  bloom  is  obtaiueil  until  .June.  When  the  foliage  is  dead  and  the 
tubers  thoroughly  ripe,  they  should  be  taken  up,  carefully  dried,  liut 
not  in  the  sun,  and  stored  in  a  cool  airy  place  till  the  time  of  replant- 
ing arrives.     During  severe  weather  in  winter,  it  will  bs  necessary 


to  protect  the  borders  in  which  they  are  planted  with  Bracken, 
straw,  branches,  or  similar  material.  Propagation  is  eii'ected  either 
l)y  dividing  the  tubers  at  the  time  of  plarting,  or  by  raising  plants 
from  seeds,  which  in  some  seasons  are  produced   jjlentifuUy.     The 
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Double  French  Anemones  (\'ihnovin). 

soedlin"s  generally  flower  the  second  year,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
occupation  to  watch  for  those  which  may  possess  more  merit  than 
the  existing  varieties.  ti. 


THE  BREAKING  OF  TULIPS. 

Mr.  Laxton  asks  (p.  80)  "  whether  the  seedling  Florist  Tulip,  when 
fertilised  solely  by  its  own  pollen,  will  require  the  usual  period  to 
break."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  set  or  usual  period  in  this 
unique  physiological  change  that  is  sure  to  occur  sooner  or  later 
in  tlie  life  of  a  Florist  Tulip  bulb.  Any  offset  of  a  Tulip  still  in 
breeder  form  may  break  before  or  after  the  mother  bulb.  It  may 
break  while  yet  too  young  to  bloom,  showing  that  fact  in  advance 
by  the  change  in  its  solitary  leaf  from  a  solid  to  a  mottled  green.  If 
the  mother  bulb  has  "  liroken,"  say  in  the  current  year,  the  offsets 
which  it  has  formed  this  year  will  Ije  broken  also,  and  be  perpetua- 
tions of  the  exact  strain  of  the  parent  bulb.  Those  thrown  off'  in  the 
previous  year  or  years  will  go  on  in  their  own  independent  paths  as 
so  many  breeder  forms  of  that  same  sort,  till  in  their  own  uncertain 
turns  they  also  "  break,"  and  in  so  doing  form  so  many  other  strains 
of  the  same  name  as  the  original  bulb  that  was  noted  for  good,  and 
named  once  for  all,  at  its  maiden  bloom  any  number  of  years  back. 
It  matters  nothing,  so  far  as  breaking  is  concerned,  whether  the 
flower  lias  been  fertilised  with  its  own  pollen  or  not.  Presumably, 
the  advantage  of  a  complete  cross  with  another  variety  in  the  same 
class  will  have  been  secured  by  the  raiser  of  thoroughbred  seedlings, 
but  he  can  place  no  confidence  in  there  being  any  exciting  cause  of 
quicker  breaking  in  this  important  operation. 

I  have  raised  seedlings  of  the  Florist  Tulip  from  time  to  time 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  sometimes  both  parents  were 
breeders,  in  other  cases  one  was  a  breeder  and  the  other  a  rectified 
flower,  while  in  other  instances  both  parents  were  broken  flowers 
either  feathered  or  flamed.  In  all  these  cases,  as  any  Tulip  raiser 
knows  it  would  be,  the  vast  majority  of  seedlings  be,'an  to  flower  as 
"  breeders  "  or  sells.  .Some,  in  the  course  of  the  years  of  their  bloom- 
less  childhood,  sliowed  l)y  their  mottled  Grass  tliat  their  first  bloom 
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would  be  .a  "break  ;  "  whilst  in  instances  more  rare,  a  seedling  would 
break  just  when  it  first  bloomed,  and  so,  like  those  mentioned  immo- 
iliately   before,    could  bo   s.aid   never   to   have    had   a    breeder    at 

all. 

I'erhaps  this  record  of  an  experience  w  ith  the  Florist  Tulip  will 
help  to  sliow  th.it  Mr.  Laxton's  second  (juestion  whether  "  the  seed- 
lings are  fixed  from  the  period  of  tlieir  first  (lowering "  cannot  be 
answered  in  tlie  affirmative  except  in  cases  where  tlie  maiden  lrall> 
has  hapi)enod  to  bloom  for  the  first  time  as  a  bi-oken  flower.  Tliere 
can  then  be  no  other  strain  of  tliat  sort  jiossililc,  all  sidjsequcnt  off- 
sets being  but  an  increase  of  that  p.articular  strain.  Hence  it  is  only 
such  increase  as  is  given  ofl' before  a  break,  i.  c,  while  tlie  parent  is 
in  the  breeder  state,  that  can  produce  fresh  strains,  as  being  so  many 
breeders  that  have  yet  to  break. 

I  have  been  tempted  sometimes  to  cross  a  Tulip,  breeder  or  broken, 
with  its  own  pollen,  because  of  the  extreme  Ijeauty  of  the  parent, 
and  as  wishing  for  more  flowers  of  tliat  stamp,  but  the  effect  has  not 
been  to  make  the  produce  bi-eak  perceptilily  cither  more  or  less  freely 
th.au  any  complete  cross.  Distinct  as  the  classes  of  our  Tulip  are, 
yet  a  pod  of  seed  from  any  one  will  give  .seedlings  in  them  all,  to- 
gether witli  a  large  proportion  of  intermediate  flowers,  useless  to 
florists,  and  called  tricolors  because  of  the  colours  of  more  than  one 
class  being  mingled  in  them — e.f/.,  the  base  of  a  bizarre  with  the 
ground  of  a  byblcemen,  breaking  into  a  yellow,  violet,  and  white 
permanent  condition.  Old  David  Jackson  once  sowed  a  pod  of  seed 
from  Aglaia,  a  venerable  scarlet  and  white  flamed  and  feathered  sort 
that  requires  a  few  days  to  bleach  the  creamy  tint  out  of  its  base. 
Wlio  did  not  feel  for  honest,  patient  David  when  these  seedlings 
bloomed  as  a  sho.al  of  yellow  selfs?  Francis  D.  Hokner. 

Kirl-hi/  Malzcard,  Ripon, 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Havino  derived  much  pleasure  fronr  penising,  in  The  Garden  of 
the  21st  ult.,  the  tM-o  very  interesting  accounts  of  Alpine  and  rock 
plants  grown  in  \  orkshire  and  in  Kent,  I  have  thought  that  a  list 
of  some  of  those  which  I  lately  saw  thriving  and  flowering  on  a 
rockery  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  &C'o. ,  Filrig  Park,  Edin- 
burgh, after  the  past  severe  winter  and  backward  spring,  might 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Garden  who  cultivate  these 
beautiful  hardy  plants  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  may  mention 
that  tlie  Messrs.  Dickson  informed  nic  that  they  had  constructed  tlie 
rockery  on  which  the  plants  were  growing  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
kee])ing  up  a  supply  of  stock  of  Alpine  plants  for  their  nursery,  and 
that  tliey  had  made  it  by  placing  large  stones  at  irregular  intervals 
over  the  surface  of  several  oljlong  mounds  of  earth,  as  many  com- 
partments for  the  plants  as  possible  being  left  between  the  stones. 
Although  the  soil  of  tlie  mounds  did  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  in  any 
respect  from  that  of  the  ordinary  nursery  gi-ound,  the  plants  were  all 
gi'owing  most  luxuriantly,  and  were  in  many  cases  covering  the  stones 
with  tlieir  foliage  and  flowers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants,   the  gi-e.ater  part  of  which 
were  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit : 


Acliillen  Clavennrc 

Erigeron  atio-purpureum 

Polygala  Chamrcbuxus  pur" 

umhellata 

Erinus  hispauicus 

pure  a 

Allium  ^McNabianuin 

Erodium  maorodenuni 

Primula    cortusoides    (of 

Moly 

Manescavi 

sorts) 

triiiiietnim 

Geranium  armenuni 

capitata 

Aiulrouic'da  pulifolia 

cinereum 

fuiiniisa 

tetraj^ona 

Geum  coceineum  fl.-pl. 

lutfola 

Anteniiana  liyperborea 

Globularia  vulgaris 

^lunrui 

toment'isa 

Un^iphalium  leontopodiuni 

seotica,  &c. 

Aiitliyllis  montana 

Heliantliemum  viilgare. 

llanunculus  speciosus 

Aquile;^ia3  (varinus) 

(to. 

uniflonis 

Arenaria  baleurioa 

Houstonia  coerulea  alita 

Rhododundron    ferru- 

purpurascens 

llyacinthus  amethystinus 

gineum 

Armeria  inaritima  alba 

Iberis  corifolia 

liirsutum 

Astragalus     liypoglottis 

gibraltarica 

Rosa  bracteata 

albua 

superba 

pyrenaica 

monspessulanus 

Teuoreana 

nigosa 

Aubrictiii  Campljelli 

Iris  olbiensis,  ttc. 

Saponaria  ocymoides 

irraiidi  flora 

Lilium  rnonadelpluim,  iVc. 

Saxifrntra  caispitosa 

Hendersoni,  tfec. 

Linum  fiavum 

hirta 

(-'altha  paluatris  fl.-pl. 

Lithospermum  prostratum 

granulata  fi.-pl. 

Campanula  AUiojii 

Mimulus  cupreus 

(iiithrioaiia 

gargaaica 

Myosotis  paUistris 

longifolia 

pulla 

Orobus  Gmeliiii 

Mawiana 

Canlamine  latifolia 

Jerdoniic 

Wullacei,  (to. 

pratensis  fl.-pl. 

Pffionia  tenuifolia 

Scdums  (varinus) 

Cheiraiithue  alpinus 

Papaver  alpinuni 

Syiii]ihvtinii  b.ibemieum 

Xfai-shalli 

Pentstemon  nitidus 

Trullius  L'urnpans,  itc. 

Covimilla  minima 

secundiflorus 

VeroniL-a  Allioni 

Cytisus  Arduini 

Phlox  frondosa 

Rustriaca 

purpurciLS,  <fec. 

Nelson  i 

Guthrieann 

Baplme  Cneorum,  &c. 

snbulata 

pectinata 

Dudecatlieon  clegana 

setacea 

rupestris 

Meadia 

s.  atro-purpurea 

eaxatilis 

Dryaa  Drummondi 

venia 

Giievci 

uctopetula  uiinor 

M. 


eotes;:and  questions  on  the  flower  gaeden. 

Terrestrial  Orchids.— Tliese,  I  think,  of  all  kinds  should  be 
grown  in  duplicate  collections,  each  series  being  rested  alternate 
years  by  having  the  flowers  pinched  out.  I  examined  many  dozens 
of  roots  of  flowering  and  nou-Howering  plants  of  O.  pyramidalis  last 
week,  and,  otlier  tlnngs  being  e(ju.al,  invariably  found  that  the  non- 
flowerers  had  made  tlie  finest  new  bulbs  for  flowering  next  year. 
— H. 

Brodisea  volubilis. — In  The  Garden  of  Last  week  (p.  S0> 
tliis  plant  is  said  to  be  flowering  at  Kew  and  at  Ipswich,  but  i» 
described  as  diminutive  in  bulk  and  height.  This  is  not  a  neces- 
sary condition.  I  have  had  one  flowering  in  my  garden  for  the 
last  month.  The  bulb  w.as  in  the  same  bed  with  Aqiiilegia  ehry- 
santlia,  the  latter  a  liusliy  pl.ant  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  The  Brodi;ea 
had  been  neglected  and  overlooked  until,  after  finding  its  way  to 
the  Aquilegia  suppoit,  it  w.as  seen  overtopping  the  st.ake  by  nearly 
1  ft.  It  has  shown  no  leaves,  but  the  stem,  irrespective  of  coils, 
is  upw.ards  of  6  ft.  in  length  and  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
goose  quill.  I  fitid  the  stein  is  now  separate  from  the  bulb,  ha\-iug 
died  away  from  the  root  upw.ards  ;  but  the  flowers  are  as  fresh  as 
ever,  supported  by  about  18  in.  of  stem,  which  remain  perfectly 
sound,  and  apparently  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  seeds  may  rijien. 
— T.  H.  A.   H.,  Svulk  Devon. 

Veronica  Traversi. — This  highly  ornamental  shrubliy  Speed- 
well is  now  in  full  beauty.  It  is  about  eight  years  old,  aud  forms  a 
bush  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  2  ft.  in  height,  now  completely 
covered  with  jiure  white  flowers.  It  withstood  the  winter  of  1878-9 
in  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  without  the  slightest  pro- 
tection, and  never  lost  a  leaf.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub  of  close 
symmetrical  haljit,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  front  of  a  choice 
shinibbery  border,  or  as  a  single  specimen  on  Grass.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  decussate  manner,  are  of  a  beautiful  deep- 
green  colour,  and  are  about  the  same  size,  or  a  little  larger,  than 
those  of  the  common  Box.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  gi-eat  jirofusion 
upon  terminal  racemes,  and  being  light  and  feathery,  are  well  adapted 
for  cutting.  A  small  cluster  of  these,  with  a  flower  of  the  double 
Geum  and  a  sjiray  of  Thalietrum,  would  be  useful  where  material 
for  button-holes  or  very  small  vases  is  in  demand.  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  easiest  possible  cultivation,  striking  freely  from  cuttings, 
and  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situation.  I  have  known  it 
for  years,  but  alw.ays  had  a  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness.  The  past 
winter  has,  however,  dclinitely  settled  this  matter. — B. 

Begonias  at  the  Stanstead  Nurseries.  —  The  rapid 
progress  that  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  iiiiprovement  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  is  admirably  shown  in  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Co.'s  collection,  which  is  now  in  perfection.  Not  only  does  it  com- 
prise most  of  the  varieties  of  merit  that  have  emanated  from  Con- 
tinental and  English  raisers,  but  also  a  large  number  of  kinds  the 
result  of  skilful  hybridising  and  judicious  selection  practised  here 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  variety  of  methods  of  growing  them 
is  also  well  exemplifled,  especially  that  of  placing  them  in  hanging 
baskets,  or  on  pedest.als,  &c.,  for  which  some  .are  admirably  adapted, 
as  their  long,  pendulous  branches  have  a  very  gi-aceful  ajipearance. 
Large  breadths  in  open  quarters  are  devoted  to  these  plants,  and 
though  the  present  season  has  not  been  so  f.avourable  for  thcni  as 
previous  years,  still  they  are  very  effective  giown  as  outdoor  decora- 
tive plants.  Although  the  present  season's  novelties  are  very  lieau- 
tiful,  and  in  most  cases  show  a  marked  advance  on  the  older  kinds, 
yet  tliere  are  m.auy  of  the  latter  still  unsurpassed  as  regards  size, 
colour,  and  form  of  flowers.  Of  these,  Cleopatra,  Massange  de 
Louvrex,  Baronne  Ilruby,  Admiration,  J.  H.  Laing,  Jlarquis  of 
■Salisbury,  Trophy,  are  good  kinds.  The  new  double-flowered  sorts 
are  numerous,  and  include  some  strikingly  novel  colours.  Comtesse 
H.  de  Choiseul,  one  of  these,  has  received  several  first-class  certiticates 
during  tlie  present  season.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  ami  form 
of  those  of  the  better  known  Gloire  de  Nancy,  but  are  of  a  pale  rosy 
hue,  changing  to  a  deeper  shade  as  they  become  more  expanded. 
Clovis  is  another  handsome  form,  the  petals  of  which  are  imbricated, 
and  considcral)ly  fringed  at  the  edges — quite  unlike  the  other 
kinds  and  very  attractive.  .Similar  to  this  is  Marie  Bouchet, 
but  it  has  flowers  of  a  deeper  tint.  Pa>ona?flora,  Clement 
de  la  Haye,  M.  Keteleer,  I'hosphorescent,  and  Comte  de  Flandre, 
arc  very  distinct  kinds,  vigorous  in  habit,  and  free  flowering.  The 
jiure  ^^■liite-flowered  variety,  Reine  Blanche,  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
as  it  is  the  finest  of  this  colour  yet  raised,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  a  new  white  double-flowered  seedling  which  h.as  not  yet 
been  n.amed,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  show  its  character  more 
fully  as  it  becomes  more  advanced. — W.  G. 

Common  Baneberry  (Acta;a  spicata).  —  Although  the 
flowers  of  this  are  by  no  means  showy,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
desirable  border  jilant,  and  one  which,  on  account  of  its  clusters  o£ 
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deep  red  berries  which  stand  well  above  the  finely-cut  foliage,  is  at 
this  season  very  attractive.  There  are  also  white  and  black  berried 
varieties,  but  ueitlier  is  so  good  as  the  red  kind.  A  group  of  these 
interesting  subjects  at  their  best  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ware  3 
nursery  at  Tottenham. 

Atkinson's  Hybrid  Pink  (DianthusAtkinsoni).— This  hardy 
perennial  Pink  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  hybrid  Dianthuses.  It 
«row3  about  li  ft.  high,  and  produces  a  profusion  of  flowei-s  of  U  in. 
across,  of  an  intense  crimson  colour,  the  margin  of  the  petals  being 
sharply  toothed.  A  fine  specimen  of  it  is  now  in  full  beauty  in  Mr. 
Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  ;  it  measures  2  ft.  across,  and  the  mass 
of  blossoms  produced  by  it  is  ijuite  dazzling  to  look  upon. 

Great  Dark -winged  Orchis  (0.  purpurea).— Most  of  our 
xiative  Orchises  are  very  pretty,  and  this  particularly  so.  It  grows 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  broad  root  leaves  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  long, 
bright  green  and  spotless.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower-spike  has  a 
dark  appearance  on  account  of  the  numerous  deep  purple  bracts  with 
which  it  is  furnished  ;  from  the  axils  of  these  spring  the  densely- 
arranged  flowers,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  most  of  the  other 
kinds.  Their  gi'ound  colour  varies  from  nearly  white  to  a  rosy-lilac, 
the  lip  being  of  a  rosy  hue,  copiously  ornamented  with  raised  deep 
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Orchis  piu'piu'ea. 

purple  spots.  As  an  indigenous  plant  it  is  somewhat  rare ;  it  is 
■chiefly  found  in  Kent,  where  it  inhabits  copses  and  open  -woods  in 
•chalky  soil.  For  cultural  directions  and  list  of  other  hardy  Orchids 
see  page  565,  vol.  xiii.,  of  The  Gaedex. 


National  Water  Supply. — As  a  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  water  su])ply  museum  it  lias  been  decided  to  hold 
an  exhiljition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  during  the  next  few  moutiis. 
This  exhibition  will  be  arranged  in  the  following  sections  : — (1)  Tlio 
physics  and  chemistry  of  water  ;  (2)  rainfall  (including  tables  of 
periodical  averages)  ;  (3)  catchment  basins,  with  apparatus  for 
studying  percolation  and  evaporation,  current  meters,  &c.  ;  (4) 
geology  and  hydro-geology  (including  well-measuring  apparatus)  ; 
(5)  water-works  and  filter  beds,  well-sinking  and  boring  apparatus  ; 
{G)  distribution  of  water — pipes,  taps,  and  houseliold  appliances, 
waste  preventers,  &c.  ;  (7)  water  examination — chemical  analysis, 
microscopic  examination,  and  examination  of  clearness  ;  (8)  filtra- 
tion— cistern,  table,  and  pocket  filters  ;  (9)  hardness  in  connection 
with  washing,  cooking,  brewing,  and  tea  and  coff'ee  making ;  soaps 
in  connection  ^vith  washing  ;  and  methods  for  testing  and  lessening 
hardness  ;  (10)  water  in  connection  with  tlie  spread  and  origination 
of  disease  J  (11)  antiquarian  illustrations;  (12)  statistical  tables; 
(13)  pollution  and  its  prevention  ;  (14)  literature;  (15)  artificially 
aerated  waters  and  cooling  appliances. 

Mr.  K.n'owles,  late  gardener  to  Lord  Eelmore  at  Castle  Coolo,  has 
iieen  appointed  gardener  to  G.  H.  Morrell,  Eaii.,  Headington  Hill 
Hall,  Oxford. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CUCUMBEE. 

By  H.  G.  Glas-spoole. 
The  Cucumber  is  known  to  have  Ijcen  cultivated  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years.  In  ancient  Egypt  it  was  extensively  grown,  and  is 
so  at  the  present  day  ;  the  succulent  nature  of  the  plant  enabling  it 
to  resist  the  drought  of  the  sandy  plains,  while  it  flourishes  well  in 
the  richer  soils  watered  by  the  Nile.  The  want  of  this  vegetable  was 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  to  Moses  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  ;  we  also  find  it  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  Cucumber  is  mentioned  in  a  particular  manner  by  some  of  the 
early  Greek  writers  on  plants.  Theophrastus,  writing  on  the  Cucum- 
ber, enumerates  three  varieties — the  Bceotian,  Scytalic,  and  Laco- 
nian ;  the  last,  he  states,  thrives  better  with  watering  than  the  others. 
We  are  told  that  the  farmers  of  those  days  considered  that  if  their 
seed  was  steeped  in  the  juice  from  tlie  root  of  the  Cucumber  it  would 
be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Cucumbers  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  were  considered 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  the  finest.  Columella,  one  of  tlie  oldest  Rornan 
writei'S  on  agi-iculture,  gives  directions  to  his  countrymen  for  forcing 
this  jjlant  by  artificial  means.  Those  who  wish  to  have  them 
early,  he  says,  sliould  plant  the  seed  in  well-manured  earth,  put 
into  Osier  baskets,  that  they  may  be  carried  out  of  the  house  and 
planted  in  warm  situations  when  tlie  weather  permits.  The  bas- 
kets may  be  jnit  upon  wheels  so  that  they  may  be  brought  in  and 
out  with  less  labour,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  season  advances  the  bas- 
kets may  be  sunk  in  the  earth.  Pliny  states  that  in  Italy  the 
Cucumbers  are  small,  but  in  some  countries  are  remarkably  large. 
Those  from  Africa  are  most  prolific.  He  mentions  that  by  nature 
the  Cucumljcr  has  a  wonderful  hatred  of  oil,  but  has  a  great  afl'ec- 
tion  for  water.  Of  this  fact,  he  says,  we  may  be  satisfactorily  con- 
vinced in  a  single  night,  for  if  a  vessel  filled  with  water  be  placed 
four  fingers  distant  from  a  Cucumber  it  will  have  descended  into  it 
by  the  follo>ving  morning — but  if  the  same  is  done  with  oil  it  will 
assume  the  curved  form  of  a  hook  liy  the  next  day.  This  same 
author  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  so  fond  of  Cucum- 
bers, and  took  sucli  pleasure  and  deliglit  in  them,  tliat  they  were 
served  up  at  his  table  every  day  all  tlic  year  round.  The  beds  and 
gardens  wherein  they  grew  were  made  upon  frames  so  as  to  be 
removed  every  way  with  wheels,  and  in  winter  during  the  cold 
frosty  days  they  would  be  drawn  into  certain  high-covered  build- 
ings exposed  to  tlie  sun,  which  was  admitted  through  frames  or 
lights  covered  with  lapis  specularis,  probably  talc  or  sonic  trans- 
parent mineral,  which  the  Romans  knew  well  how  to  split  into  thin 
lamina\  so  tliat  light  might  be  transmitted  through  it.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  tlie  earliest  account  of  forcing  plants  which  we  read 
of  in  ancient  times. 

The  Romans,  from  tlic  remains  of  their  villas  found  in  this 
country,  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  heating 
their  rooms  with  flues  and  hot  water,  and  from  this  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  Cucumbers  and  other  vegetables  were  extensively 
forced  during  the  days  of  Roman  splendour.  Pliny  mentions  that 
a  new  variety  of  tliis  plant  had  accidentally  been  produced  in  his 
time  in  Campania,  the  fruit  of  which  was  of  the  form  of  a  Quince  ; 
it  did  not  grow  hanging,  but  assumed  its  round  shape  as  it  lay 
on  the  ground  ;  the  seeds  from  this  produced  similar  plants.  The 
name  given  to  this  variety  was  Mclopepo  (Fee  says  that  tliis  is  the 
Melon,  tlie  Cucumis  Melo'of  Linnanis).  Pliny  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered this  vegetable  unwholesome  in  an  uncooked  state,  but  when 
boiled  and  served  up  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  honey,  it  makes  a  deli- 
cate salad  ;  he  also  recommends  a  pinch  of  tlie  seed  beaten  up  with 
cummin  and  taken  with  wine  as  a  good  remedy  for  a  cough. 

We  have  no  precise  date  when  the  Cucumber  was  first  cultivated 
in  England.  It  may  have  Ijeeii  introduced  with  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  masters  of  this 
country.  According  to  a  note  in  Gough's  "British  Topography," 
vol.  i.  p.  134,  it  was,  with  the  Melon,  commonly  cultivated  in  tlic 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (1327),  but  in  consequence  of  the  wars  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  like 
other  plants,  became  neglected,  and  at  last  entirely  lost.  It  was 
re-introduced  at  the  latter  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Our  old  friend  Gerard  mentions  tlicm  thus  in  his  Herbal  (1596) : 
"There  be  divers  sorts  of  Cucuniljers,  some  great,  others  lesser,  some 
of  the  garden,  some  wild,  some  of  one  fasliion  and  some  of  another. 
There  be  also  certain  long  Cucumbers  which  were  first  made  (as  it  is 
said)  by  art  and  manuring,  which  Nature  afterwards  did  ijreserve,  for 
at  first  when  the  fruit  was  very  little  it  is  put  into  some  hollow  cane, 
or  other  thing  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which  tlie  Cucumber  groweth 
very  long  by  reason  of  that  narrow  hollowness,  which  being  filled  up, 
the  Cucumber  increased  in  length.  The  seed  of  this  kind  being 
sown  bringeth  forth  not  such  as  were  before,  but  such   as  art  has 
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framed,  wliich  of  tlieir  own  growtli  are  found  long  and  ofttinies  very 
crookedly  turned,  and  therefore  tliey  Iiave  been  called  Anguine,  or 
long  Cucumber."  This  old  author  also  gives  the  earliest  direction 
in  this  country  for  making  hot-beds  for  ('ucund)ers.  He  directs  tliat 
they  ahouhl  be  covered  with  mats  over  hoops,  as  glasses  were  not 
known  at  that  time. 

Loi'd  Bacon,  who  wrote  about  lo9S.  says  Cucumbers  "will  prove 
more  tender  and  dainty  if  their  seeds  be  steeped  in  milk.  The 
cause  may  be  for  that  the  seeds,  being  moUilied  in  milk,  will  be  too 
weak  to  draw  tlie  grosser  juices  of  the  earth,  liut  only  the  finer." 
He  adds,  "  Cucumbers  will  be  less  watery  if  tlie  pit  where  you  set 
them  bo  filled  half  way  with  chaif  or  small  sticks,  and  then  pour 
earth  upon  tlieui  ;  for  Cucumbers,  as  it  seemeth,  do  exceedingly  all'ect 
moisture,  and  ovcr-drinketli  tliemselves,  which  this  chaft'  or  chips 
forbiddeth."  He  also  states  that  in  his  day  "  it  was  the  practice  to 
cut  oft"  the  stalks  of  Cucumbers  immediately  after  bearing,  close  by 
the  earth,  and  then  to  cast  a  quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant  that 
remaineth,  an<l  they  would  bear  fruit  the  next  year,  long  before  the 
ordinary  time.  Tlie  cause  may  be  for  that  the  sap  goetli  down  sooner 
and  is  not  spent  in  the  stalk  or  leaf,  which  remaineth  after  tlie  fruit ; 
where  note,  that  the  dying  in  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are 
annual,  seemctii  to  be  partly  caused  by  the  over-expense  of  tlie  sap 
into  stalks  and  leaves,  which  being  prevented,  they  will  superannuate, 
if  they  stand  warm." 

Parkinson,  in  his  "  Paradisus,"  IG.ifi,  tells  us  that  "in  many 
countries  tliey  do  eat  Cucumbers  as  we  do  Ai)ples  and  Pears,  paring 
and  giving  slices  of  them  as  we  would  to  our  friends  of  some  dainty 
Apple  or  Pear."  The  Cucumljer  was  not  generally  cultivated  till 
almost  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  stated  tliat 
the  first  successful  forcer  of  this  plant  in  England  was  '1  homas  Fowler, 
gardener  to  .Sir  Nicholas  (iould,  of  .Stoke  Newington,  who  presented 
a  brace  of  well  gi'own  fruit  to  King  George  I.  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1721  ;  the  seeds  from  which  they  were  raised  were  sown  on  the  2.5th 
of  .September.  .Some  years  ago  the  Cucumber  was  cultivated  in 
large  quantities  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  it  is  stated  in  Pr. 
\Vynter"s  "  Curiosities  of  Civilisation"  (p.  220)  that  14  acres  might 
be  seen  under  hand-glasses  in  a  single  domain,  and  that  it  has  been 
known  that  200,000  gherkins  iiave  been  cut  in  a  morning  for  the 
pickle  merchants.  It  is  also  stated  that  Cucumbers  have  refused  to 
grow  well  around  London  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Potato 
disease.  In  Loudon's  time  large  quantities  were  gTown  in  the  fields 
of  Hertfordsliire,  without  the  aid  of  glass,  for  the  London  markets 
during  the  summer  months.  The  village  of  Sandy  in  Bedfordshire 
has  been  known  to  furnish  10,000  bushels  of  tJherkins  in  one  week 
for  jjickling  purijoses.  The  Cucumber,  notwithstanding  its  extensive 
use  among  all  classes  in  this  country,  is  considered  unwholesome  by 
most  medical  practitioners.  Dr.  Doran,  in  his  "  Table  Traits,"  men- 
tions that  in  the  days  of  Evelyn  (1099)  the  Cucumber  was  looked  upon 
as  only  one  remove  from  poison,  and  adds  that  it  had  better  be  eaten 
and  enjoyed  w'ith  that  opinion  in  memory.  Abernethy  also  gave  a 
quaint  receipt  for  its  use,  which  was  to  peel  the  Cucumber,  slice  it, 
pepper  it,  put  vinegar  to  it,  then  tlirow  it  out  of  the  window.  The 
extent  to  which  tlie  Cucumber  is  consumed  not  only  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt  and  the  south-west  of  Asia,  but  also  in  European 
Russia  and  Germany,  would  scarcely  seem  credible  in  tliis  country. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Daih)  Nnri,  in  the  summer  of  1S74.  return- 
ing from  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  was  struck  with  the  profusion  of 
water  Melons  and  Cucumbers  everywhere  ofrered  for  sale.  Pyramids  of 
Melons  and  water  ilelons,  like  cannon  Ijalls  in  an  arsenal,  were  heaped 
up  in  every  direction,  and  as  for  Cucumbers,  you  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing that  a  plague  of  them  like  locusts  hail  descended  upon  the  earth. 
You  never  see  a  Russian  peasant  at  dinner  but  you  see  the  lump  of 
black  bread  and  a  Cucumber.  The  Cucumber  seems  certainly  a  sin- 
gular dish  to  be  so  national  in  a  country  with  a  climate  like  Russia. 
It  is  the  last  that  one  would  have  selected  a  jiriori  for  the  post ;  Vmt 
this  is  only  one  of  tlie  great  many  singularities  one  meets  with.  Tlie 
Cucumber  costs  about  the  tliirtieth  part  of  a  penny  about  the  \'olga  ; 
perhaps  this  fact  will  explain  the  anomaly.  Some  writer  says  there 
used  to  be  a  great  annual  fair  at  Leipzig  for  Cucumbers,  when  the 
streets  were  heaped  up  a  story  higli  witli  that  precious  element  of 
German  cookery.  In  Germany  barrels  of  half  and  also  full  grow'n 
Cucumbers  are  preserved  from  one  year  to  the  other  by  immersion  in 
deep  wells,  where  tlie  uniform  temperature  and  exclusion  from  air 
seem  to  be  the  preserving  ai.'ents. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agi-eeable  to  our  olfactory  nerves  on  a  hot 
summer's  day  than  the  refreshing  and  cooling  scent  of  a  fresh-sliced 
Cucumber,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  art  of 
perfuming  it  finds  its  way  to  the  toilet  table  under  the  form  of  cold 
cream  and  milk  of  Cucumbers.  The  large  seeds  of  this  tribe  are 
employed  instead  of  almomls  in  making  cheap  sugar-plums.  Tartary 
has  been  assigned  as  the  native  country  of  Cucumbers  but  upon  what 
authority  is  eijually  cpiestionablc  with  that  of  the  Melon.  No 
modern  traveller  appears  to  have  found  it  wild. — Hckncc  (Josaip. 
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Early  Cauliflowers. — We  arc  now  cutting  Dean's  Early  Snow- 
ball (  aulillowcr  sown  last  spring, beating  the  Early  London  and  other 
Caulillowers  which  have  stood  all  the  winter.  The  last  promise  to 
be  good,  but  they  will  not  be  in  general  cutting  for  another  fort- 
night. -.T.  M.,  Chnnhrr. 

Mushroom   Culture   in    Cellars. — This  mode  of  growing 

Mushrooms  in  cellars  is  very  successfully  pursued  by  Mr.  Hmlson  at 
(junncrslrary  House,  in  the  cave-like  recesses  of  an  unused  cellar, 
and  without  the  slightest  heat  except  that  derived  from  the  stable 
manure  used  in  forming  the  beds.  In  this  way  large  (juantities  of 
excellent  mushrooms  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  moreover  a  profitable  mode  of  utilising  such  places 
which  often  exist  in  connection  with  old  mansions. — G. 

Guano  in  "Wet  Seasons. — The  effects  of  gniano  as  a  manure 
on  growing  crops  are  most  ajiparent  in  a  season  like  the  ))resent.  The 
ground  is  now  in  such  a  wet  state  that  it  almost  prohibits  one  from 
using  liquid  manure,  and  therefore  the  value  of  guano  becomes  most 
fully  felt,  seeing  that  where  manure  is  required  one  can  strew  a 
little  of  it  from  time  to  time  over  the  giound,  into  which  it  is  washed 
almost  immediately.  I  have  on  a  cold  border  some  rows  of  Peas, 
which  some  time  ago  looked  sickly,  but  after  giving  them  some  gxiano 
in  a  few  days  I  could  see  an  improvement  in  them  ;  the  same  thing 
happened  with  Onions  and  other  vegetables.  It  seems  to  give  a 
warmth  to  the  soil,  which  is  of  great  importance  this  sunless  season. 
Where  good  guano  can  be  obtained  it  will  hold  its  own  against  any 
kind  of  artificial  manures,  plentiful  though  they  be  in  our  markets. 
—J.  C.   F. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORKESPONDENTS. 

Fruitless  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees— About  tluc-e  years  ago  I  lia>I 
my  •garden  wall,  which  was  very  old  and  dilapidated,  faced  with  Portland  cement 
aiid  then  wired  for  my  fruit  tret*s.  I  also  use  copings  durin;.j  hard  frosty  weather. 
The  aspf  ct  is  south.  For  the  last  three  seasons  I  have  had  no  fruit,  and  lliis 
year  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  other  trees  are  most  shahby.  Is  there  any  cause 
for  this  exrept  the  weather?  Are  the  wires  bad  for  fruit  trees?  and  is  it  also  a 
mistake  to  have  faced  the  old  wall  as  I  have  done  ?  if  so,  is  tliere  any  remedy  ? 
I  should  be  very  thankful  for  advice.— R.  F.  C.  [Xeither  cement-faceil,  nor  wired 
walls  are  injurious.  ''Vere  the  trees  injured  during  these  operations,  either  by 
trampling  the  roots,  bruising  the  bark,  or  allowing  cement  to  get  mixed  with  the 
soil  ?  If  not,  then  the  main  cause  of  their  present  condition  is  the  bad  seasons, 
three  of  which  we  have  now  had  consecutively.  The  late  long-protracted  cold 
and  wet  have  severely  crippled  many  trees  that  were  formerly  healthy,  hence  no 
wonder  that  weakly  trees  have  succumbed.  I  would  recommentl  that  the  drain- 
age of  the  border  be  made  effective  ;  next,  that  all  inert  surface  soil  be  cleared  off 
and  replaced  with  good  fresh  loam,  and  if  this  be  done,  and  the  trees  be  kept  free 
from  aphides,  whicli  generally  attack  them  in  the  earlier  stages  of  gi-owth,  and 
the  shoots  be  kept  thin,  so  as  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  exposure  in 
getting  properly  matured,  then— bad  seasons  excepted— they  mu  itgrow  and  fruit 
well.— W.  W.  H.] 

The  bad  weather  is    the    cause    of    the    unsatisfactory    condition  of 

"  R.  F.  C.'s'"  trees,  and  not  the  Portland  cement  or  wire  trellis,  neither  of  wliich, 
I  am  convinced,  from  the  lengthened  experience  I  have  had  with  both,  are  the 
least  to  blame  for  the  mischief.  AVe  have  a  wall  covered  or  faced  just  in  the  way 
in  which  *'  E.  F.  C.  "  appears  to  have  had  his  done,  and  wlien  the  seasons  are  at 
all  favourable  we  always  get  as  fine  fruit  tliere  and  as  plentiful  as  we  do  elsewhere, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  a  trille  later  in  ripening,  through  the  wJiite 
colourof  the  cenH-nl  nut  atisnrbiiig.  or  attracting.  <|Uite  so  much  heat  as  red  brick. 
There  is  one  important  matter  in  cniincction  with  wired  walls,  and  that  is,  the 
trelhs  should  be  kept  dose,  so  as  toj.reveiit  all  draughts  behind,  as  it  is  these  cold 
cun-ents  of  air  that  affect  and  retard  the  healthy  jn-ogress  of  the  trees.  The  only 
instance  I  ever  saw  in  which  the  wire  injured  the  wood  w.is  when  it  had  been 
tied  too  tightly,  thereby  causing  great  pressure  on  the  bark,  and  this  brings  on 
gumming  or  canker,  which  soon  spreads  and  kills  the  young  shoots  affected.  The 
only  way  to  preserve  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  health,  ^\hether  on  walls  or 
trellises,  isto  keep  them  perfectly  clean,  and  alfnrd  them  proper  protection  from  ihQ 
inclemency  of  the  weather  early  in  spring.  Trees  are  nowhere  looking  well  this 
season,  as  they  nut  only  got  injincl  1-y  fmst,  but  they  have  been  paralysed  with 
cold  and  wet  ever  since,  and  it  is  hardly  to  Ive  expected  that  they  will  have  time 
now  to  complete  their  growth  and  properly  ripen  their  wood.— S.  D. 

Buckland  Sweetwater.— Could  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  WwQ  «liich  we  have?  It  was  planted  four  or  five  yeai-s  ago,  and  the 
sort  is  Eucklanil  Sweetwater.  In  tlio  same  house  there  w.as  planted  at  the  same 
time  a  Black  llanilmrgh  which  has  always  done  well,  and  last  year  carried  and 
finished  well  sixteen  bunches.  Now  to  my  surprise  the  Sweetwater  has  never 
even  showed  fruit ;  it  ni:ikes  a  fair  amount  of  wood,  which  always  gets  well 
ripened.  I  have  seen  somewhere  that  this  Grape  is  considered  to  be  ashybeai-er; 
it  certainly  has  proved  so  with  me.  Now  what  is  the  best  course  to  adopt  ?  could 
it  Ite  inarched  with  a  vine  known  to  be  fruitful?  A  friend  of  mine  hii-s  one  which 
is  particularly  so,  and  although  he  has  seen  mine  the  only  answer  I  get  from  him 
and  others  is,  they  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  fruit.  Hence  my  appeal.— A 
I'ERi'LEXEP  One.  [The  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  one  of  tlie  very  few  varieties  of 
Grape  Vines  that  bear  liest  as  it  gets  old,  so  do  not  get  impatient,  it  will  yet  serve 
you  well ;  but  meanwhile  do  not  prune  too  closely,  cut  back  to  the  pUnuiK'st 
eyes  only,  and  these  will  be  certain  to  produce  "shows."  Of  coui-se  by  this 
system  M  pruning  ugly  spurs  are  created,  liut  what  of  that  if  fnut  be  ohUiined  ? 
I'iesides,  it  is  a  very  easy  mutter  to  run  up  a  new  rod  occasionally  to  replace  these. 
-  W.  \V,J 

"Window  Flowers  for  Winter.— M'e  are  afraid  that  the  list  of  plants 
suitalile  for  the  purpose  named  by  "  Uope  "  (p.  94)  is  a  somewhat  restricted  one. 
It  is  dillicult  to  have  much  flower  in  winter  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Hardy 
succulent    plants  such  as  nuuiy  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  Echeveria  secunda  ami 
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secunda  sl.iuca.  .'Seiniiervivums,  Rix-hea  fulcata,  Aloe  variesata,  &c.,  make  good 
plants  for  wiudows  in  winter ;  so  do  Arali.l  Sieboldi  and  many  dw.irf  evergreens. 
Cuttings  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  taken  now  would  grow  into  size  by  autumn,  an.l 
probably  tlower  if  the  weather  was  sunny  and  warm  ;  but  warmth  is  necessary  to 
expand  their  flowers-  Such  valieties  as  Vesuvius,  Madame  Vaucher,  Christine, 
itc  ,  .ire  suitable  for  the  purpose-  Some  late-rooted  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums, 
seedling  plants  of  Primula  sinensis,  and  Cinerarias  would  do.  Alpine  Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses  would  be  very  useful  for  spriug  ;  but  it  is  too  late 
to  sow  seed  now,  and  get  the  plants  iuto  a  flowering  size  by  spring.  Of  common 
seeds  sow  a  little  Candytuft,  Nemophila,  Limnanthes,  Silene  pendula.  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Eschscholtzia,  &c.  The  variegated  American  Cress,  Daisies,  dwarf 
Sedums,  and  fries  ought  also  be  tried-  Zonal  Pelargoniums  during  winter 
require  to  be  kept  warm  and  moderately  dry-  All  window  plants  are  greatly 
helped  if  the  leaves  be  sponged  over  occasionally.— R.  D. 

Diseased  Peaches.— ^^^lat  is  the  matter  with  the  Peaches  which  I  have 
sent  ?  They  have  been  planted  in  .an  inside  border  four  years,  and  have  alw.ays 
done  remar'kablv  well  until  this  season.  The  disease  first  began  in  oue  tree  ;  the 
first  sign  was  a  brown  speck,  then  the  liit  came  out  of  the  leaf  and  left  a  hole  ;  it 
hegan  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  went  upwards,  and  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Some  of  the  fruit  became  as  if  pricked  with  a  pin,  and  a  kind  of  gum  oozed  out. 
The  trees  have  until  recently  been  <iuite  free  from  red  spider  ;  but,  owing  to  trying 
diier  treatment,  I  see  there  is  a  little  on  them  now.  The  leaves  come  otf  as 
badly  as  in  autumn.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better 
taken  off.  so  as  to  save  the  trees.  I  have  e.vamined  the  roots,  and  they  seem  c|uite 
healthy,— A.  O.  [Your  failure  is  attributable  to  a  soured  and  stagnant  state 
of  the  border.  We  had  the  self-same  disease  in  a  late  house  four  yeai-s  ago,  and 
cured  it  by  lifting  the  whole  of  the  trees,  and  making  an  entirely  new  border  ; 
since  then,  though  the  same  trees  were  replanted,  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  indication  of  disease.  I  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  same 
remedy  in  your  case,  making  free  use  of  drainage  and  of  lime  sci-aps  and  charcoal 
in  the  soil.  If  the  operation  be  done  carefully  early  in  October,  the  trees  will 
fruit  ne.\t  season,  as  well  as  if  they  had  never  been  moved.— W.  V>\] 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars-— How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  these  ?  MyGooseberry 
hushes  are  quite  ruined  by  them.— CuNST.iNT  RE.ibER.  [There  are  various  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  these  caterpillars,  the  most  effectual  at  this  season  being  that  of 
dusting  them  over  with  Hellebore  powder  ;  which  being  of  a  poisonous  character 
should  be  well  washed  off  by  the  garden  engine  before  using  the  fniit-  Prevention, 
however,  is  better  than  cure  ;  and  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  forked  in  or  scattered 
over  the  ground  in  autumn  or  winter,  prevents  the  grubs  from  hatching  ;  and  if 
used  with  soot  or  manure  as  a  mixture,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  land-  I  used  to 
be  much  troubled  with  caterpillars,  but  since  I  have  adopted  the  above-named 
remedy,  I  have  not  seen  one  in  the  garden-  A  smart  shake  of  the  bush  will  bring 
numbers  down,  when  they  may  be  killed  on  the  ground  by  the  back  of  a  spade  ; 
and  those  left  on  the  leaves  picked  off  by  hand-  Anyhow,  they  should  be  exter- 
minated at  once  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  mentioned,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
further  increase- —J.  S.] 

Early  Beatrice  Peach —I  should  be  mtich  obliged  if  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers will  give  their  personal  experience  of  this  Peach  ;  mine  is  that,  though 
about  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  best  mid-seasoij  Peaches,  it  is  quite 
worthless-  Rivers's  Early  York  seems  also  a  very  inferior  Peach.  Dr-  Hogg,  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  above,  is  of  very  fair  size,  good  colour,  and  of  excellent 
flavour. —A  SUBSCKIBKR.  [In  what  respect  is  it  worthless?  my  experience  is  that, 
though  small, it  is  a  finely  flavoured  Peach,  a  most  profuse  bearer,  and  the  earliest 
variety  known.  I  prefer  Early  Louise  because  it  is  larger,  equal  in  flavour,  and 
only  a  few  days  later  in  ripening.  The  faults  of  ln-dh  are  that  they  are  so  tender 
in  the  skin,  they  \vill  not  travel  well,  and  art  therefore  not  suited  for  those  who 
have  to  send  their  fruit  any  distance  away.  Early  Rivers  is  better  than  either  of 
the  above,  being  larger  in  size,  firmer  in  texture,  and  exquisite  in  flavour,  but  it  is 
a  week  later  in  ripeiung  than  Early  Louise. — \V.  W.] 

Imported  Orchids.- Some  time  since  I  bought  several  lots  of  Orchids  as 
imported,  principally  Cfslogynes  and  Cymbidiums.  These  are  now  making  yonng 
growths,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  pushing  roots.  Should  they  be  potted  when  the 
ahoots  begin  to  grow,  or  should  I  wait  until  new  roots  show  themselves?  To  any 
experienced  Orchid  grower  who  will  answer  this  question  I  shall  feel  deeply 
indebted.— W.  B.  [Pot  them  at  once,  as  in  both  cases  roots  proceed  from 
the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  audit  is  very  important  that  these  young  roots  should 
have  something  to  run  into  immediately  they  come  forth.  Allowing  imported 
CtelogjTies  and  (.'ymbiiliums  to  lie  about  is  a  mistake  ;  they  should  be  potted 
immediately  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  dead  portions  from  those  that  are  alive. 
—J.  C-  Spvers] 

Transplanting  Bracken-— I  have  a  piece  of  woodland,  into  which  I  want 
to  introduce  Bracken-  The  soil  is  healthy  peat,  subsoil  sandy.  Wliat  is  my  best 
mode  of  i)riicedure  ?— G.  S-  [Carefully  dig  up  some  of  the  black  underground 
creeping  roots  and  replant  them  thickly  at  about  3  in.  deep-  In  digging  the 
roots  up  care  should  be  taken  to  select  only  those  which  have  a  green  bud  at  the 
tip,  as  without  it  tlie  roots  will  not  sprout.  The  best  season  in  which  to  carry 
out  the  operation  is  March  or  April-— G.) 

Water  Lilies.— How  am  I  to  plant  Water  Lilies  in  a  running  stream!  and 
what  sorts  would  you  recommend  me  to  plant,  and  when  ?— P.  B.  [Water  Lilies 
or  any  kind  of  deep  water  plants  may  Ije  planted  in  baskets  in  sufficient  soil,  and 
weighted  at  the  bottom  with  stones.  There  are  no  better  kinds  than  the  common 
native  Water  Lily  ( \ymph,Tca  alba),  and  its  varieties,  especiallythe  Rose-coloured 
kind.  The  North  American  sort  (N.  odorata)  is  also  a  desirable  kind.  Though 
not  so  hardy  as  the  common  Water  Lily,  it  has  the  advantage  of  its  blossoms 
being  sweet-scented.  There  are  several  other  kinds,  but  as  they  are  somewhat 
scarce  and  closely  resemble  those  mentioned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
them.] 

■Woodlice  (p.  04).— Woodlice  seek  dry  shelter,  and  may  be  readily  entrapped 
by  laying  flower-pots  on  their  sides,  containing  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  and  some 
pieces  of  boiled  jpotato  as  a  bait.  Every  morning  they  should  be  emptied  out 
and  destroyed,  either  by  throwing  thtm  into  hot  water,  or  casting  them  to  fowls, 
which  are  very  fond  of  them.  Toads,  too,  are  capital  aids  in  freeing  hothouses 
from  these  pests,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  effect  a  <iuick  clearance.  Being 
much  like  Beetles  in  their  habits,  I  should  think  they  would  take  the  same  vermin 
powder,  at  any  rate  it  is  worth  trying,  and  if  they  shauld  devour  it,  that  would 
get  rid  of  them  at  once.— S-  D. 

Heating  (p.  n4)-  —The  cheapest  and,  .according  to  my  opinion,  the  best  mode  of 
heating  is  to  use  the  large,  square,  or  other  shaped  raiu-water  gutters  that  may 
be  had  at  a  low  cost  and  quickly  jrdnted  together  by  screws  and  red  and  white 
lead.  All  that  13  necessary  is  to  build  up  4J  in-  piers  to  support  them  at  the 
joints,  so  as  to  keep  them  firm  and  immovable-  By  using  these  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  have  a  tank,  or  go  to  any  expense  whatever,  besides  which  theie  is  no 
loss  of  heat,  as  these  gutters,  being  up  clear  above  everything,  give  it  off  from 


every  part,  and  being  open  at  the  top,  tl-.e.-e  is  no  lack  of  moisture-  The  only 
thing  with  these  is  that,  of  course,  the  pipes  connected  with  the  same  boiler 
must  be  kept  on  the  level  of  the  gutters  or  rather  not  above  them,  as  if  they 
were  higher  the  water  would  run  out.  To  fonn  a  covering  above  on  which  to 
place  the  soil  or  whatever  is  used  for  a  beil  to  grow  or  pluiiLic  tlic  plants  in,  slate 
is  the  most  permanent,  and  answers  the  purpose  best,  as  it  i-s  not  only  imperish- 
able but  is  strong  and  a  good  conductor  of  heat-  Boards  or  jilauks  are  the  reverse 
of  this,  and  require  continual  renewal,  the  w.amith  and  ninisturc  tieing  very  de- 
structive to  wood  when  placed  in  sucli  a  position-  In  making  the  floor  of  the 
bed  the  slates  should  be  so  laid  as  to  prevent  steam  getting  througli  between  the 
joints,  as  this  is  injurious  to  the  roots  ;  at  least,  it  so  soddens  the  soil  as  to  render 
it  unwholesome  for  them  to  feed  on  it-  Cucumbers  sometimes  find  their  way  into 
the  water  in  tanks,  but  they  like  more  wet  than  Melons  or  most  other  plants  — 
S-  D- 

LiUes  and  Rabbits— "J.  M."  (p.  72)  asks  for  a  safeguard  .against  rabbits 
Let  him  try  a  piece  of  tarred  rope  lied  to  the  top  of  the  stake  to  which  the 
Lilies  are  fastened.  Let  the  ends  of  the  rope  hang  loosely  to  tlie  ground-  I  have 
found  this  a  safeguard  against  hares  aud  rabbits  in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  young 
fruit  trees,  and  it  may  answer  equally  well  as  a  protection  to  Lilies-— J.  H-  A-  H.° 

Begonias-  — T-  //. /f.— The  flowers  of  Begonias  sent,  though  good,  are  not 
superior  to  other  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  double  white  Snowflake  is  not  full 
enough  to  be  termed  a  good  double,  but  the  pure  white  single  form  is  beautiful 
and  quite  worth  perpetuating. 

Grapes.— G.  H.  G— We  see  no  mildew ;  it  is  merely  a  case  of  scalding. 

Names  of  Plants.-  F.  7".- Pinus  excelsa.  G.  W.—l,  Erigeron  macranthum- 
■2,  Veronica  longifolia  alba;  3,  (Enothcra  biennis;  4,  Iris  xiphioides.  Dimritc- 
worfA.— Scilla  peruviana.  C.  B.  K.—i,  Browallia  Jamesoni  (yellow  flower)-  4 
Escallonia florida  ;  b,  LeucotllKa  salicifolia,  W.—\,  Crucianella  stylosa;  2,  Viola 
lutea;  3,  Campanula  rotundifolia ;  4,  Dianthus  Carthusianorum.  O.  P.— Thej 
all  belong  to  the  Noisette  group,  except  the  pink,  which  bebuigs  to  the  Damask 
section  ;  but  there  is  not  sufltcient  material  to  name  accurately.  //.  A'  —I 
Lythrum  Salicaria  ;  2,  Gillenia  trifoliata  ;  :!,  Lavatera  trimestris.  C— All  seed- 
ling forms  of  Larkspurs,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  them.  D  li  —1  Mal- 
vastrum  Munroanum  ;  2,  Calinhoe  jicdata;  3,  Hypericum  cmpetrifolium.  'a  B 
—1,  Anemone  rivularis;  2,  probably  Ciamliepalmatiflda.  N.  E.  /-.— Nextweek 
F>  fi— Varieties  of  Iris  lajvigata  (I.  Kiumpferi).  S.  J.— Apparently  Hydro- 
phvllum  virginicum,  but  cannot  name  from  such  a  scrap.  North  Devon.— 
1  CEuothera  friiticosa ;  2,  Delphinium  Ajacis  ;  3,  Thalictrum  rugosum.  N.  B  — 
1,  a  species  of  Oncidium  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium  ;  3,  Rivina  humilis  ;  4 
the  common  Canadian  Water  Weed  (Elodea  canadensis).  Exeter. ~l,  Hemerocallis 
fulva  ;  2,  CEuothera  Youngi ;  3,  Veronica  longifolia  ;  4,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea  • 
6,  Bletia  hyacinthina  ;  0,  Catananche  cojrnlea. 

Question. 
Melons  Splitting.— In  a  two-light  Melon  frame  I  have  at  the  present  time 
a  plant  of  Scarlet  Gem  and  Loid  Beaconsfiehl  respectively  under  each  lii-ht  I'he 
fruit  on  Lord  BeaconsHeld  is  in  a  satisfactory  state  and  approaching  matuiitv 
while  the  fruit  on  Scarlet  Gem  (of  which  there  were  four)  is  spUt,  not  from  the 
stalk,  but  across,  showing  the  pips.  The  fruit  is  quite  hard.  I  gathered  one  two 
days  ago,  and  then  cut  it,  but  it  was  not  sutflciently  ripe  to  eat,  although  it  had 
become  much  softer,  and  this  morning  I  found  another  fruit  split  into  senments 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  very  full-blown  Tulip.  Is  it  of  any  use  aUowiii'' 
the  other  two  fruits  to  remain  on  the  plant  ?  or  should  I  cut  them  and  start  the 
plant  again  ?    Both  plants  have  lieen  treated  alike. 
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Horticultural  Implements.— In  the  remarks  (p.  87)  allud- 
ing to  the  heavy  clumsy  wliculli.-irrowa  in  general  use  in  private  gar- 
deds,  it  is  seemingly  inferred  tliat  there  is  not  a  ligliter  and  equally 
efficient  barrow  made  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  kinds  in  existence  which  obviate  the  objection  complained  of, 
and  notably  the  Tubular  Wlieelliarrows,  invented  by  Mr.  Peirce,  of 
Oxford  Street.  Tliese  are  larger  and  Cjuite  one-half  ligliter  tlian'the 
ordinary  wooden  barrow.  Tliey  are  made  of  wrouglit  iron  witli  a 
shallow,  roomy  boily,  the  frames  consisting  of  tubular  wrought  iron, 
and  the  handles  of  the  same  material,  convenient  to  the  hands,  and 
fitted  with  wrought  iron  wheels  ;  or  if  the  noise  caused  by  tlie'se  is 
objectionable,  -i^lieels  constructed  of  wood  can  be  fitted  to  tliem. 
To  prevent  rust  the  entire  barrow  is  galvanised,  wliich  avoids  the 
necessity  of  a  continuous  application  of  paint.  Another  noteworthy 
point  is  that  the  wheel  is  placed  more  under  the  body  of  the  barrow 
than  is  usually  the  case,  thereby  considerably  lessening  the  weiglit 
of  the  load  on  the  hands  of  the  workman.  .Similar  kinds  of  barrows 
fitted  witli  solid  iron  frames  and  wooden  handles  are  also  made, 
but  these  are  heavier.  With  regard  to  garden  ladders  I  must  say 
those  in  general  use  are  anything  Init  light  and  convenient.  Quite  as 
efficient  ladders  as  those  seen  in  French  gardens  are,  liowever,  made, 
though  they  are  not  sufficiently  known.  Tliese  are  also  made  ami 
supplied  by  the  firm  just  named  ;  they  consist  of  tuljular  wrouglit 
iron  in  6  ft.  and  1'2  ft.  lengths,  wliieh  fit  together  in  a  telescopic 
manner.  They  are  considerably  lighter  and  stronger  than  tliose 
made  of  wood,  as  a  ladder  12  ft.  long  weighs  about  16  lb.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  is  tlie  convertilile  step  ladders,  which  are  fitted  witli 
joints,  and  so  arranged  tliat  they  may  be  used  as  an  ordinary  6-ft. 
pair  of  steps,  and  are  very  convenient.  In  Peirce 's  Pole  Ladders 
one  side  fits  into  the  otlier,  making  them  much  more  portable  than 
the  ordinary  form. — W.  G. 

Wheelbarrows.  -These  as  made  in  Middlesex  generally  partake  of  an  awk- 
vvard  box  character,  the  entire  side  and  handle  being  made  out  of  a  sin"-le  slab  ■ 
the  handles  are  deep  and  marrow,  and  most  uncomfortilble  in  the  hands  of  a 
workman  during  the  whole  day.  Those  barrows  are  not  enduring  but  collapse 
rapidly  when  one  part  gets  loose  or  decayed.  I  have  a  barrow  of  an  UDri"lit 
ob  ong  shape  made  eight  years  ago  that  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  and  that 
will  yet  do  much  more.  It  is  made  of  Ash  with  round  comfortable  handles  and 
has  a  2  m-  wide  iron  wheel.  With  care  such  a  barrow  will  last  many  years'  and 
It  IS  light  and  pleasant  to  use.- A.  D.  '  ■*        ' 
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SELF-ACTING  FERKY  BOAT. 
We  copy  the  following  sketch  of  a  self-proiicUinf;  feiTy  boat  from 
the  "  American  Agriculturist,"  thinking  it  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  It  is  used  in  crossing  streams  in  which  there  is  a  strong 
uun'cnt.  The  boat  is  a  common  flat-bottomed  "scow,"  but  it  wouhl 
be  more  effective  with  a  side-board  to  be  let  down  the  same  as  the 
centre-board  of  a  sailing  boat.  The  boat  is  attached  to  tlie  guule 
rope,  stretched  across  the  stream,  by  pulleys  and  tackles,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving.  When  the  boat  is  parallel  with  the  guide 
rope  it  is  stationary  ;  when  one  of  the  tackles  islet  out  the  boat  takes 
a  diagonal  position,  and,  tlie  current  striking  the  side  of  it,  pushes  it 
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Self-acting  Ferry  Boat. 

across  the  stream.  By  having  long  ends  to  the  tackle,  which  can  be 
fastened  to  the  posts  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  tackle  may  be 
drawn  up,  even  when  the  boat  is  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  be  brought  over  for  use  -svithout  much  labour. 


LOXFORD  HALL. 
The  garden  at  Loxford  is  one  of  those  which,  though  somewhat 
devoid  of  natui-al  features  and  el.aborate  design,  has  been  rendered 
interesting  by  means  of  the  cultural  skill  that  has  beeu  bestowed 
on  its  contents,  from  those  in  the  shrubbery  border  to  the  occu- 
pants of  tlie  plant  and  fruit  houses.  Comparatively  small  qu*nti- 
ties  and  gi-eat  variety  is  the  style  of  gardening  practised  here, 
except  with  regard  to  the  specialities  in  florists'  flowers,  such  as 
Picotees,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Auriculas,  &c.,  with  which  Mr.  Douglas 
is  prominently  associated.  Of  these  there  are  large  collections, 
especially  of  the  latter,  which  occupy  several  roomy  frames,  and,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  are  all  making  vigorous  gx'owth,  especially  the 
earlier  potted  plants.  The  Picotees  and  Carnations  were  growing 
in  convenient  span-roofed  houses,  which  are  wholly  devoted  to  them. 
At  the  time  these  notes  were  taken  but  few  blooms  were  expanded, 
but  tlie  show  of  buds  looked  promising,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be 
in  perfection  by  the  date  of  the  special  exhibition  of  these  charming 
flowers  at  .South  Kensington.  Pinks  in  outside  borders  were  very 
gay  with  their  many-coloured  blossoms  varying  from  pure  white  to 
crimson,  and  the  combination  of  both  colours  in  the  pi'ettily  laced 
varieties,  all  of  which  should  be  grown  in  every  borilei-,  was  also 
charming. 

Tlie  conservatory  was  very  attractive,  many  of  the  usu.al  decoi'a- 
tive  plants  being  in  bloom.  Amongst  them  were  flne  examples, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  across,  of  the  showy  Kalosanthes  coceinea, 
forming  huge  masses  of  brilliant  colour.  .Seldom  is  this  fine  plant 
met  with  gi'owii  to  such  perfection,  though,  on  account  of  its  simple 
culture  and  adaptability  for  decorative  purposes,  it  is  unsurpassed 
amongst  summer-flowering  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  very  variable 
in  colour ;  in  some  the  flowers  are  pale  pink,  in  others  (leep  crim- 
son, with  every  intermedi.ate  shade.  Large  tln'iWng  specimens  of 
Lapageria  drape  the  roof  and  walls  of  this  house,  the  rosy  and  white 
blossoms  hanging  in  gTaceful  profusion.  Australian  plants  and 
Heaths  are  grown  liere  extensively.  One  huge  plant  of  Krica 
Cavendish],  several  feet  through,  and  particularly  noteworthy,  is 
maturing  its  growth  in  the  open  air. 


As  is  now  generally  the  case  flowering  jilants  in  stoves  and  Orchid 
houses  were  not  conspicuous,  though  in  the  latter  the  lovely 
Dendrobium  (D.  McCarthiie)  was  in  flower ;  also  the  beautiful  D. 
formosum,  which  tlirives  here  remarkalily  well,  as,  indeed,  do  all 
that  section  of  the  genus  with  black-haired  stems.  Two  of  the 
finest  Oucidiunis  in  cultivation  were  also  beautifully  in  flower,  \nz.,  O. 
macrantliuni  var.  hastiferum,  and  0.  Lanceauum  ;  the  latter  Mr. 
Douglas  finds  to  succeed  best  under  basket  culture.  The  cool  house 
class  of  Orchids  were  well  represented,  and  we  were  pleased  to  note 
that  the  hardy  Cypripediums  were  receiving  special  attention,  in- 
eluding  as  tliey  do  nearly  all  the  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  singular 
(Jolden  Satyrium  (8.  aureum)  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in 
flower,  and  seems  to  succeed  well  in  a  cool  airy  house  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  such  as  that  in  which  the  gorgeous  Disa  thrives.  A  choice 
collection  of  Filmy  Ferns  is  an  interesting  feature,  and  amongst 
them  are  good  plants  of  Todea  Fraseri,  superba,  and  the  elegant  new 
T.  plumosa,  a  plant  which  well  deser\es  to  be  in  every  collection. 
(Jleichenias  are  valuable  decorative  plants,  especially  the  twining- 
stenimed  kinds,  sucli  as  G.  semivestita,  raierophylla,  &c.,  of  which 
there  are  here  some  a.lmirable  specimens.  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
amabile,  gracillimum,  trapeziforme,  concimium,  ami  its  variety 
Istum  are  capital  exhiliition  kinds,  aud  as  such  they  are  gi'own  here, 
also  Davallia  ilooreana,  a  Fern  universally  admired. 

The  Vineries  were  well  stocked  with  good  crops  of  fruit.  One 
house  of  iluscat  of  Alexandria  deserves  especial  notice  ;  it  was 
filled  with  one  Vine  only,  which  was  planted  outside  near  the  back 
wall  in  an  oblong  border  about  4  ft.  by  2J,  ft.,  and  3  ft.  deep,  enclosed 
by  a  wall.  It  is  bearing  about  forty  bunches  of  unusual  size,  both  as 
regards  bunch  and  berry,  and  so  evenly  matched  that  there  is  not 
one  but  would  make  a  creditable  display  at  an  exhibition.  Pine 
culture  is  practised  on  a  moderate  scale,  as  is  also  other  ordinai-y 
indoor  fruits. 


Havrthorns  on  the  Heights.— During  the  last  few  days  I 
have  walked  from  Windermere  through  Low  Wood  aud  Troutbeck 
to  tlie  top  of  Kirkstone  Pass,  and  thence  domi  by  way  of  Amble- 
side. I  shall  probably  haunt  the  region  for  some  time  to  come,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  flowering  of  the  Thorns.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  on  the  roadside  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  fells,  and  you  can 
trace  them  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  where  thej-  are  stunted  and 
deformed,  and  scarcely  yet  (July  19)  in  full  flower.  But  on  the 
lower  levels  they  are  full  out,  and  they  literallj-  make  the  wilder- 
ness to  blossom  as  the  Rose.  Some  of  them  are  dense  masses  of  the 
purest  white  flowers,  but  very  many  have  flowers  of  a  soft  creamy- 
pink,  and  afew  are  warmly  tinted  with  a  pleasing  rose-]iink.  Between 
this  date  and  the  1st  of  August  these  thousands  of  Thorns  will  Ije 
at  their  best  as  regards  flowering,  and  wlien  their  berries  begin  to 
ripen  they  will  make  the  mountains  glow  as  with  fire. 

The  Lady  Fern.— Probably  the  finest  display  in  the  British 
Islands  of  the  lovely  AthjTium  Filix-fcemina  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
route  from  Troutbeck  to  Kirkstone,  where  occur  the  thousands  of 
Thorns  referred  to  above.  The  botany  of  this  region  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  but  the  Lady  Ferns  dominate  in  the  undergro^rth  and 
constitute  a  verj'  powerful  feature.  They  extend  as  it  were  in 
grooves  or  avenues  for  miles,  and  generally  speakiug  the  gi'owth  is 
superb.  I  measured  one  frond  and  found  it  over  40  in.  in  length. 
The  soil  in  which  the  finest  tufts  are  found  is  scarcely  more  than 
moderately  damp  at  any  time  ;  on  tlie  other  hand  it  is  never  dry, 
for  the  frequent  fine  flowers  peculiar  to  the  district  keep  the  vege- 
tation bathed  in  moisture.  The  Lady  Fern  is  often  planted  in  wet 
soil,  but  we  never  so  find  it  in  the  places  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
luxuriauce. 

Rhododendrons  in  August. — Any  of  your  beloved  com- 
patriots of  the  great  metropolis  who  in  the  month  of  June  missed 
seeing  the  Rhododendrons  in  bloom,  aud  are  now  pining  under  the 
pressure  of  regrets,  may  recover  their  cheerfulness  by  tripping  to 
the  lake  district,  where  in  the  warmer  parts  Rhododendrons  were 
not  fairly  in  flower  until  the  middle  of  .July,  and  in  the  colder  places 
will  Ije  just  al>out  right  in  the  first  week  of  August.  On  the  26th  of 
.July  I  saw  some  very  fresh  and  flowery  clumps  in  that  glorious 
valley  at  Millbeck,  which  m.akes  a  world  of  its  o^vn  under  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  All  Rydal  ami  (!r,asmere  way,  all 
Patterdale  and  Pooley  way,  and  all  M.ardale  and  Hawes  Water  way, 
there  will  be  splendid  display  s  of  Rhododendrons  up  to  the  middle 
of  August,  but  by  that  time  they  will  be  cjuite  over  Windermere 
and  Coniston  w.ay.  Xine-tenths  of  all  the  Rhododendrons  in  these 
districts  consist  of  R.  ponticum  of  a  somewhat  common  type,  bu,t 
they  gi'ow  so  freely  and  flower  so  grandly  that  one  scarcely  desires 
anytliing  better.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  gardens  that  show 
us  valuable  coniferous  trees  and  highly-kept  lawnis  and  paj*terres, 
can  also  show  us  hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  the  finest  pattern  ;  and 
th"  man  who  would  gladly  go  mad  upon  tlie  subject  should  pitch  his 
tent  near  one  of  the  lakes,  and  then  proceed  to  play  the  prodigal 
son  in  riotous  Rhododcndronism, — Gardener's  Magazine. 
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have  been   Chestnut.     Now,  tlie  distinction  wliicli  I  have  Tust  laid  U/^    ^' 
"         ^^4 


"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
The  Art  itself  is  I^atiire."— Shakespeare. 
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GOLDEN    YEWS. 

SEEDLINGS    AND    GEAFTED    PLANTS. 

Golden  Yews  of  different  types  are  favourites  for  planting  for 
ornamental  purposes,  tlieir  shining  golden  foliage  producing  a  striking 
effect  anywhere  in  conjunction  with  other  shrubs.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  in  the  case  of  named  varieties,  but  the  golden 
Irish  and  pyramidal  golden  Yew  come  true  from  seed  as  regards 
colour,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  seedlings  will  make 
by  far  the  handsomest  plants,  and  where  planted  for  specimens,  as 
they  frequently  are  in  parterres,  they  are  every  way  to  be  preferred. 
Grafted  plants  can  only  be  kept  in  .shape  by  training  and  clipping  ; 
but  seedlings  grow  of  the  desired  shape  without  assistance,  and  also 
look  less  formal.  Perhaps  a  good  deal  is  owing  to  side  branches 
being  selected  for  grafting,  but,  whether  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  tliat  the 
grafted  plants  which  one  generally  sees  are  one-sided  or  mis-shapen 
in  some  way.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  fact  the  other  day 
in  looking  over  a  collection  of  some  7000  golden  Yews,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  in  the  Handswortli  Nui'series.  ilauy  of  tliese  were 
crafted  specimens,  but  tliey  could  not  comp.are  with  the  seedlings, 
which  varied  a  little  in  habit,  but  in  every  case  formed  shapely  bushes, 
and  many  of  them  were  perfect  models  of  symmetry.  The  seed- 
lings are,  too,  by  far  the  best  growers.  Wherever  sucli  subjects  are 
planted  on  open  lawns  the  seedlings  are  undoubtedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. I  .am  acquainted  with  not  a  few  pretty  old  grafted  trees  in 
private  gardens  that  look  at  this  day  just  as  they  diil  when  planted, 
and  that  is  like  a  bushy  side-branch  stuck  into  the  ground.  .Such 
trees  rarely  or  never  make  a  leading  shoot,  but  continue  to  push 
branches  in  a  horizont<al  direction — making  disproportionate  lateral 
development  and  no  top  to  speak  of.  .Some  grafted  plants  of  the 
golden-leaved  variety  gi'owing  iu  favourable  exposures  here  on  the 
lawn,  and  planted  some  years  ago,  exhibit  this  tendency  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  They  have  made  dwarf,  squat  bushes,  and  will  never 
be  anything  else  apparently.  One  tree  measures  6  ft.  across  to  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  and  IS  in.  in  height ;  a  second  measures 
11  ft.  across  by  '2h  ft.  in  height ;  while  a  common  Yew,  prop.agated 
in  the  same  w.ay,  measures  15  ft.  acros.s  and  is  only  5  ft.  high.  For 
forming  a  hedge  quickly  Yews  of  this  habit  are  excellent,  as  they 
naturally  gi-ow  close  to  the  ground.  Probably  this  habit  of  gi-afted 
specimens  results  from  the  jiropagation  of  side  or  branch  shoots 
more  than  from  leadeis,  but  on  that  point  I  offer  no  decided  opinion. 
The  great  supremacy  of  seedlings  over  grafted  plants  is,  however, 
worth  pointing  out  iu  the  case  of  all  such  habited  plants. 

J.  S.  W. 

FAMOUS    TKEES    OF    HERTFORDSHIRE. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  Gee.* 

The  Beech  is  expressly  said  by  C.-esar  not  to  have  I)een  foimd  in 
Britain,  and  its  Welsli  name,  "  Fawydd,"  is  taken  to  be  an  .adaption 
of  the  Latin  F.agns.  Indeed  these,  our  old  Roman  masters,  are 
thought  to  have  natur.alised  here  tlie  Chestnut,  Lime,  Sycamore, 
Box,  and  Laurel.  But  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  have  introduced  the 
Oak,  and  we  may  safely  declare  the  Oak  to  have  been  English  in  pre- 
historic  times.  No  one  can  <loubt  th<at  it  thrives  well  with  us  and 
takes  a  giant's  gi-ip  of  our  .soil.  It  is  said  that  even  Americans,  ac- 
customed to  the  giant  trees  of  their  forests,  yet  find  an  unm.atched 
stateliness  and  gi-ace  in  the  English  Oak.  Our  climate  suits  it.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  an  Oak  as  being  affected  by  the  severity  of  a 
winter,  whatever  that  severity  may  be.  We  may  say  of  the  Oak 
that  its  gnarled  and  knotty  trank  is  engendered  by  the  rit'ours  of  our 
Northern  skies.  So  very  long  h.as  the  Oak  been  among  "us  that  we 
are  scarcely  aware  that  he  seems  to  have  had  an  elder  half-brother  ; 
at  least,  that  much  of  the  oldest  Oak  timber  iu  this  country  is  not  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  now  in  use.  What  we  call  Oak  timber  now  is 
the  wood  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata.  This  has  its  fruit  stalked  ami 
its  leaves  sessile.  The  other  Oak,  the  Quercus  sessilillora,  lias  its 
fruit  sessile  and  its  leaves  stalked.  This  latter  is  the  Oak  which 
furnished  timber  to  some  of  our  oldest  buildings— notably  to  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  and  to  Westminster  H.all.  The  old'  wood  is  so  far 
unlike  our  modem  notion  of  Oak  timber,  particularly  in  the  absence 
or  indistinctiveness  of  the  silver  grain,  that  it  was  long  considered  to 


*  E.\tract3  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Watford  Natural  History  Scliool. 


down  seems  to  be  recognised  and  to  entitle  this  (jld  tiuibirt'  te  be 
called  Oak.  I  may  mention  here  that  at  the  hospital  of  St.  rrftss,"^ 
near  Winchester,  I  myself  saw  Oak  of  a  very  singidar,  dark  grain, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  way  in  whicli  tlie  wood  was 
cut.  The  extreme  length  of  each  plank  was  only  5  ft.,  and  it  might 
all  have  been  cut  crossways.  A  natural  question  arises  at  once  with 
regard  to  the  Oak — viz.,  as  to  its  extreme  age.  I  mean  as  to  the  age 
which  it  would  attain  if  left  to  itself,  or  as  to  the  age  of  some 
patriarch  of  our  ac(|uaintance.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained except  by  documents,  and  documents  will  not  go  back  as  far 
as  we  desire,  (irantcd  that  an  Oak  marks  its  growth  by  natural 
indications,  yet  when  growth  ceases  these  indications  stop.  I  can- 
not tell  upon  what  grounds  the  Salcy  Forest  Oak  in  North.ampton- 
shire  is  so  confidently  prononunced  to  be  1500  years  old.  We  can 
make  no  experiments  for  ourselves  in  this  direction,  unless  we  would 
repeat  the  failure  of  the  good  old  lady,  who,  having  heard  that  a 
tortoise  would  live  100  years,  bought  a  young  specimen,  that  she 
might  judge  for  lierself.  I  conclude  that  the  only  approach  to  inves- 
tigation would  bo  to  notice  carefully  the  growth  of  an  Oak  still 
growing,  and  to  calculate  in  what  time,  proportionally,  an  old  Oak 
would  have  attained  its  girth,  and  then  allow  a  proportionate  time 
for  decay.  Of  course  tiiis  growth  would  vary  much  from  the  influence 
of  soil  and  aspect  ;  still  something  may  be  done  in  this  way.  Our 
Lord-Lieutenant,  a  lover  of  trees  .and  an  observer  long  before  I  took 
up  the  subject,  lias  given  me  his  experience  with  regard  to  trees  at 
(iorhambury.  He  summarises  Iiis  conclusions  as  being,  that  an  Oak 
increases  in  girth  h  in.  per  annum,  and  a  Cellar  2  in.  in  tlie  same 
time.  But  in  the  memoranda  which  he  kindly  furnished  there  is  a 
difference  bet\veen  tlie  Oaks  of  which  he  gave  me  the  measurements. 
I  do  not  know  what  ex[ierience  the  poet  Dryden  had  of  trees.  He 
most  likely  gives  us  tlie  general  opinion  of  his  own  day  in  laying 
down  poetically  that  an  Oak's  duration  is  900  years  : — 

"Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays. 

Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays." 

Elms. — I  string  together  a  few  remarks  on  other  trees  generally. 

I  have   spoken  of   Elms  as  foreigners,   but  I  admit  that  tliey  were 

naturalised  in  the  times  of  the  Heptarchy.     Like  the  old  family  of 

Copies  tane — 

' '  They  were  at  hame 
When  the  Conqueror  came." 
They  have  given  Saxon  names  to  many  English  villages,  as  Elmham, 
Elmwood,  Elmsthorpe,  Elmstone,  Elmstead,  and  Elmsley.  The 
Elm's  failing  is  to  become  hollow  at  eighty  years  of  age,  and  at  that 
time  its  arms  and  roots  botli  become  brittle.  It  has  a  special  beetle 
to  itself  called  the  Elm-beetle  (Scolytus  destructor),  and  its  great 
value  is  for  such  positions  as  alternate  wet  and  dry  conditions,  <?.;/., 
for  pumps,  troughs,  conduits,  w.ater- wheels,  and  water-gates.  If  the 
Elm  be  originally  an  immigrant,  it  has  since  become  an  emigrant 
also.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his  own  personal  connection  with  this 
country  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain  planted  the  avenues  of  Madrid  with 
English  Elms.  Learned  men  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Wych 
Elm.  There  are  three  derivations  proposed.  1.  From  the  Saxon 
word  wicli,  a  village  or  town,  as  Sandwich,  Middlewich,  &c.  This 
would  make  the  Wych  Elm  to  be  "the  village  Elm."  There  is  this 
much  to  be  said  in  sujiport  of  tlie  idea,  that  the  \\'ych  Elm  does 
ripen  seed  ;  so  that  it  may  be  thought  to  li.ave  been  the  earlier  or 
more  recognised  Elm.  2.  From  the  word  wych,  meaning  a  bo.x  or 
press,  such  liaving  been  made  originally  of  such  wooil.  Our  modern 
word  hutch  would  be  a  corruption  of  tliis,  and  wycli  is  applied  in  old 
writings  to  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  as  also  to  provision  boxes  in 
daily  use.  Vie  have  in  old  writings  "  wyches  for  cheeses."  3.  From 
a  superstitious  notion  that  witches  frequented  tliis  tree,  dancing 
arounil  it  or  dwelling  under  it.  So  far  .as  I  can  distinguish  the 
original  orthogivaphy,  it  seems  in  favour  of  the  second  meaning,  which 
would  derive  the  word  from  wych,  a  chest  or  box. 

Beech. — The  Beecli  tree  peculiarly  claims  the  county  of  Bucks  as 
its  own.  In  Herts  it  has  more  variety  in  its  way  of  gi-owth  than 
any  other  growth  which  I  have  observed.  The  Beech  close  to  the 
L.angleybury  Parsonage,  which  seemingly  has  always  stood  out  by 
itself,  is  a  model  of  what  a  fully-developed  tree  may  become.  It 
scarcely  seems  to  have  lost  a  twig  from  the  first.  It  was  carefully 
protected  in  Mr.  Whittingstall's  time.  The  hardest  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  too  perfect  to  be  picturesque.  An  artist 
would  choose  a  tree  more  twisted  .and  reflected.  At  Aslibridge  you 
may  see  the  contrary  form  of  elegance  which  a  Beech  will  take  when 
crowded  in  its  nursery  and,  .as  the  expression  is,  "etiolated"  by  too 
close  proximity  to  its  neighbours.  Then  it  will  run  up  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  upright  as  a  dart.  He  who  does  not  go  to  see  the  King 
and  Queen  Beeches  at  Ashridge  does  not  deserve  to  sit  under  trees 
or  biographers  of  trees.  These  royal  trees,  girthing  only  11  ft.  or 
11  ft.  Gin. — the  lady  is  the  stouter — ran  up,  I  .am  .assured,  85  ft. 
before  pushing  a  branch.     If  you  journey  thither,  mind  that  you  go 
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straight  to  the  trmik  ami  staml  clo-iu  up  to  tlie  very  stem.     Then 
look  at  all  the  glory  of  the  olive-grey,  smooth,  clean  shaft. 

Limes  are  known  by  their  employment  by  all  carvers,  and 
notably  by  that  prince  of  carvers,  llrinling  (iibbons,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  choice  works.  It  is  said  that  the  wood  is  not  only 
smooth-grained  and  beautiful  in  its  emluring  colour  of  pale  yellow  or 
almost  straw  or  creamy  white,  but  tliat  it  is  also  insect-proof.  I 
would  inform  any  one  who  may  lately  have  had  a  Lime  blown  down, 
or  who,  as  myself,  have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  a  Lime,  that  it 
sliould  not  be  sold  cheap.  It  is  worth  at  least  2s.  a  foot  as  it  lies, 
and  is  employed  to  make  the  .sounding-boards  and  linings  of  pianos, 
for  which  its  little  tendency  to  warp  makes  it  valuable. 

Ash.— Of  Ash  I  will  only  say  th.at  (Jilpin,  having  pronounced 
the  Oak  to  Ijo  the  Hercules  of  woods,  calls  the  Ash  the  Venus.  I 
myself  always  reserve  the  title  of  Lady  of  the  \Voods  for  the  Birch. 
Oardeners,  it  seems,  in  some  places  time  the  planting  out  of  their 
bedding  material  by  the  appearance  of  the  Ash  leaf,  and  remove  it 
when  the  leaves  fall.  It  is  a  peculiarly  tough  wood,  and  the  stoutest 
■oar,  tool-shaft,  or  lance-handle  is  always  made  of  Ash.  But  it  is 
considered  a  dull  tree,  coming  out  late  and  going  off  soon,  and  with- 
out any  bright  colour  on  its  rather  thin  foli.age. 

Chestnut,  whether  Horse  or  Spanish,  should  always  be  spelt 
with  a  "  t"  in  the  middle,  in  honour  of  its  derivation  f rom  Chataigne 
(French)  and  C'astanea  (Latin),  both  of  which  words  come  from  the 
city  Castana  in  Pontus,  -sYhence  Chestnuts  first  came  into  Europe  ; 
as  Cherries  came  from  a  neighbouring  town,  Cerasus,  nowKerasaun. 
I  particularly  admire  in  large  .Sjianish  Chestnut  trees,  as  at  Ashridge, 
the  twist,  as  of  a  rifle  barrel,  wliich  the  bark  takes,  giving  the  effect 
of  a  spiral  column,  and  making  the  tree  look  larger  than  it  really  is. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  one  tree  that  I  measured  to  be  only  14  ft.  in 
■circumference.  And  there  is  at  Abbott's  Langley  a  singular  instance 
that  the  Horse  Chestnut  will  take  root  with  its  branches  and  spring 
out  again,  as  does  the  Banyan,  thicker  than  where  it  touched  the 
ground.  The  road  having  been  raised  formerly  under  the  large 
Chestnut  on  the  lawn  of  Langley  House,  this  process  may  clearly  be 
traced  where  the  earth  has  been  lifted  up  until  the  branches  touched 
the  soil.  They  have  taken  root  and  sprung  up  in  renewed  vigour. 
The  interest  of  this  tree  is  so  great  that  it  throws  literally  into  the 
shade  the  Cedars  on  the  lawn. 

Larch,  &;c.— I  might  leave  out  the  Larch  as  a  member  of  the 
excluded  Fir  tribe,  but  I  WTjuld  like  to  say  a  few  words  of  this  tree 
as  being  a  tender  nurse  to  the  Oak.  In  the  only  forest  of  which  I 
know  anything— the  Forest  of  Dean— people  prepare  for  jilanting,  or 
I  fear  I  may  say  sowing,  Oaks  by  planting  Larches.  These  spring 
up  soon  and  form  a  screen  and  shelter  for  the  more  valuable  seed- 
lings. By  the  time  that  the  Oak  can  stand  alone  the  L.arch  is 
valuable  as  a  pole,  and  is  then  removed,  to  tlie  planter's  immediate 
profit,  thus  fulfilling  the  saying  that  "Larch  will  liuy  you  a  horse 
when  Oak  will  not  buy  you  a  saddle."  Still,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  "Plant  trees,  good  trees,  they'll  aye  be  creeping  while  ye  are 
sleeping." 

Individual  Trees.— Now  I  am  liberty  to  notice  trees  in  Herts, 
famous  either  for  grandeur  or  story.  There  are  trees  famous  for  their 
girth  implying  age,  and  generally  involving  decay.  Some  of  our 
most 'venerable  friends  are  mere  shells.  There  are  others  which  stand 
erect  in  stalwart  strength,  and  are  solid  and  massive  trees.  Com- 
parisons are  odious  ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  really 
vi<Torous  and  more  natural  trees,  for  the  greater  girth  will  always  be 
found  in  those  which  have  been  polled  or  pollarded.  I  do  not  want 
vou  to  look  at  a  tree  as  do  some  of  my  simpler  neighbours,  m  whose 
minds  at  once  rises  the  consideration  of  what  it  would  fetch  when 
down.  "I'd  be  bound  to  say,  sir,  that  there  are  four  load  of  timber 
in  that  tree.  Why,  I  recollect  when  a  water-wheel  at  such  a  mill 
wanted  a  new  axle-pin,  master  got  .ioO  for  just  such  a  lioak."  No  ; 
I  would  deprecate  so  commercial  a  view  of  the  glories  of  our  county. 
I  would  rather  ask  you  to  look  at  a  grand  old  Oak  as  Smeaton,  the 
.n^ineer  of  the  existing  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  studied  an  Oak  when 
,the  third  edifice  had  to  be  be  jdaced  on  that  storm-beaten  rock. 
Then  it  is  said  it  struck  him  that  if  he  could  imitate  the  proportions 
of  a  tree  which  weathers  every  blast  he  might  hope  that  his  work 
would  stand.  He  figured  to  himself  a  model  tree  with  a  real  waist, 
which  would  encourage  the  waves  to  curl  over  and  discharge  them- 
selves innocuously.  On  those  lines  he  Viuilt,  ami  the  continuance  of 
his  erection  to  this  day  shows  that  his  labour  was  not  in  vain.  Well, 
we  will  distinguish  the  old  knotted  and  gnarled  patriarchs  from 
these  their  worthy  conveners  as  best  we  may.  But  ajiplymg  our- 
SLdves  to  take  only  the  girth  of  a  tree  we  are  in  some  indistinctness, 
iiow  to  measure,  or  how  to  compare  measurements.  At  what  height 
shall  we  take  the  girth  ?  Shall  we  be  bound  to  take  it  at  a  certain 
arbitrary  height,  though  not  the  most  favourable  to  the  particular 
tree '  I  thiiik  not.  I  undertand  that  we  arc  to  get  the  greatest 
•drtli  that  can  fairly  be  measured,  after  clearing  the  root  linobs  or 


earth  knots.  This,  for  our  own  comparison,  should  be  taken  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  heiglit  in  all  trees.  I  approve  of  Lord 
V'erulam's  rule  of  thumb.  He  always  measures  a  tree  at  the  height 
of  his  own  waistcoat  ])Ocket,  he  stamling  on  the  best  side  of  the  tree 
for  a  ground  level.  Do  what  you  will  trees  will  not  oblige  you  by 
coming  into  a  competition  upon  tenns  of  exact  quality.  I  have  found 
two  trees  of  which  the  girth  of  one  was  the  greater,  but  it  was  a 
hollow  sinuous  gTowth,  while  the  less  tree  met  the  tape  evenly  and 
closely  on  all  its  sides,  and  on  that  account  seemed  really  the  finer 
tree. 

Then,  what  shall  we  lay  down  as  our  unit  of  fame  ?  What  size 
shall  make  a  tree  famous  ?  I  distrust  some  of  the  extreme  measure- 
ments tliat  are  given.  I  have  sceptical  doubts  as  to  that  tree  in  Hat- 
field Park,  which,  accoriling  to  the  (Jiinrtprh/  Hemeio,  measures 
48  ft.  in  circumference.  It  it  be  the  Oak  called  the  Lion  Oak,  that 
tree  has  been  measured  for  me,  and  its  measurement  reported  as 
.32  ft.  I  myself  have  never  been  able  to  measure  more  than  one  tree 
all  the  way  round  that  measured  more  than  .30  ft.  in  circumference. 
That  tree  was  the  Yew  in  Crowhurst  Churchyard,  in  Sussex,  not  in 
Herts.  It  has  a  door  in  the  side,  and  eight  persons  go  in,  and. 
squeezing  tight,  declare  that  they  are  able  to  sit  round  it  inside.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  take  20  ft.  circumference  as  our  startiRg-point, 
and  that  we  make  it  our  business  to  be  on  bowing  terms  with  all  trees 
in  West  Herts  of  that  girth.  Vou  need  not  be  afraid  of  an  incon- 
veniently large  acquaintance,  while  you  will  not  be  overwhelmed  %\itJi 
everybody  else's  favourite  tree. 

The  largest  tree  that  I  know  of,  and  seemingly  the  oldest  in  Herts, 
is  the  Spanish  Chestnut  at  Little  Wymondlcy,  near  Baldock.  It  is 
now  the  wreck  of  a  wreck.  There  is  not  a  half  of  its  circumference 
standing,  though  a  print  at  High  Elms,  of  the  year  1790,  shows  the 
tree  as  then  perfect.  An  original  gdrth  of  42  ft.  is  claimed  for  this 
Chestnut,  and  possibly  may  have  been  attained,  but  if  so  the  tree 
must  have  projected  on  the  fallen  side  and  would  not  be  anything 
like  a  circle  with  what  is  left.  It  is  still  a  grand  old  tree,  and  one  is 
ready  to  believe  that  it  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it,  however,  in  the  Doomsday  Book  of  the 
parish.  Next  to  the  old  Chestnut  at  Wymondley,  the  largest  girth 
that  I  know  is  of  a  pollard  Oak  in  Moor  Park,  that  measures  25  ft. 
and  another  near  it  measures  23  ft.  There  is  also  in  this  park  a 
prostrate  Lime  mentioned  in  Johns'  book  as  among  the  largest  in 
England.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  tree,  though,  like  the  Codicote 
tree,  its  size  lay  in  the  space  that  it  covered,  rather  than  in  its  height 
or  girth.  Close  behind  it,  and  in  the  avenue  or  row  skirting  the  park, 
is  another  Lime  in  full  vigour,  girthing  23  ft.  This  is  a  beautiful 
tree.  There  are  two  Beech  trees  in  Cassiobury  Park,  going  to  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  both  of  which  reached  my  standard  of  fame.  Lord 
Verulam  writes  me  word  that  the  Kennel  Oak,  at  Gorhambury, 
measures  23  ft.  The  Queen  Oak  measures  20  ft.,  and  he  has  a  Lime 
which  measures  22  ft.  He  gives  also  as  just  below  my  standard 
(being  1!)  ft.  \0h  in.)  the  Kess  Oak,  the  origin  of  which  title  his  lord- 
ship thinks  is,  that  the  Oak  was  cased  or  fenced.  By-tlie-bye,  do 
you  care  to  know  that  the  many  Gospel  Oaks  in  the  country  had  their 
names  from  the  fact  that,  in  perambulating  the  parishes,  the  Gospel 
for  Rogation  Day  was  formerly  read  when  the  beaters  of  the  bounds 
reached  that  particular  Oak  ?  I  will  state  there  is  no  tree  in  my  list, 
but  examples  of  it  exist  somwhere,  reaching  at  least  my  unit  of  fame 
—a  girth  of  20  ft. 

Ho'W  to  Estimate  Height. — Now,  with  regai-d  to  height, 
you  may  say,  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  measure  girth,  but  how  are  you 
going  to  measure  height?"  Who  is  to  tell  us  whether  a  tree  is  130  ft. 
or  140  ft.  high  ?  I  can  give  you  two  rules  of  thumb,  which  will  at 
least  assist  calculation.  This  is  one.  Supposing  your  tall  friend  to 
stand  out  well  in  the  open  ;  set  by  the  side  of  him  a  stick  of  ascer- 
tained height,  say  of  G  ft.  ^^'atch  at  the  proper  hour  the  length  of 
shadow  cast,  liotli  by  your  G  ft.  rod  and  by  the  tree.  Then  calculate 
in  proportion  the  height  of  the  shadow-casters;  e.i/.,  if  the  tree's 
shadow  be  twelve  times  the  length,  take  its  height  at  72  ft.  Or,  take 
three  laths,  join  two  of  tlicni  at  a  right  angle,  and  make  each  lath 
containing  tlie  angle  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Then  unite  the  ecpial 
sides  with  a  third,  subtending  the  angle.  Now  hold  it  level  and 
opposite  the  tree.  Walk  away  until  your  eye  looks  up  the  third  and 
long  side  precisely  to  the  summit  of  the  tree.  You  may  now  consider 
yourself  to  be  standing  at  the  apex  of  an  enlarged  triangle,  of  which 
the  grounci  line  is  one  side  and  the  erect  tree  another.  You  measure 
the  ground  line,  and  in  so  doing  you  measure  the  height,  for  it  equals 
the  perpendicular  which  you  thus  get.  We  then  tried  our  triangle 
upon  the  tallest  tree  that  I  know  .oliout  here— on  the  Spruce  in  the 
Cassiobury  Wood  walks,  ami  fouiiJ  the  height  to  be  some  13.")  ft. 
Timber  trees  are  not  very  high  if  Brown,  in  "The  Forester,"  lie  cor- 
rect in  giving  the  following  as  the  mean  average  height  of  trees  : 
Oak,  4.-1  ft.  ;  Ash.  .38  ft.  ;  Beech,  45  ft.  ;  Birch,  47  ft.  ;  Elm,  44  ft.  ; 
Lime,  44  ft.  ;  Poplar,  48  ft.  ;  Fir,  57  ft.  ;  Chestnut,  44  ft.  ;  Sycamore, 
37  ft.  ;  Yew,  IG  ft. 
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The  Panshanger  and  Grimston  Oaks.— I  have  reserved 
11  example  of  a  tall  tree  the  Panshanger  Oak,  which  is  now,  I 
.„  .ettosay,  "in  a  very  poor  way, "  ami  not  long  for  its  present 
lofty  position.  The  ground  appears  to  be  undermined  beneath  it. 
The  whole  height,  as  given  me  by  a  timber  dealer's  measurement,  is 
73  ft.,  but  I  distrust  his  measuring  to  the  very  top  of  what  lie  would 
coll  waste.  Indeed,  another  measurement  gives  twice  this,  140  ft., 
as  the  extreme  height,  but  that  again  has  not  my  confidence.  The 
branches,  he  states,  stretch  southwards  60  ft.,  and  northwards  35  ft., 
making  a'  shelter  of  some  100  ft.  in  diameter.  All  accounts  agree 
that  it°increased  rapidly  in  the  later  years  of  its  growth.  According 
to  Clutterbuck,  between  1719  and  ISOo  it  added  4S0  cubic  ft.  of 
timber  to  its  contents.  A  certain  Jlr.  Barker,  timber  mejisurer,  of 
Bishop's  Stortford,  says  that  this  growth  had  not  ceased  in  1795  ; 
further,  that  in  fifteen  years  from  1710  it  had  increased  only  U  in. 
The  value  of  the  tree,  aa  containing  seventeen  loads  of  timber  at 
£15  per  load,  with  top  and  bark,  the  valuer,  Mr.  Ellis,  in  1811, 
places  at  £'225. 

There  is  another  and  a  nearer  tree,  an  Oak  of  this  same  character, 
which  I  wish  to  commend  to  you.  It  is  tlie  Grimston  Oak  at  Oxliey. 
This  tree,  insufficiently  known,  stands  a  few  yards  from  Oxhey 
Chapel.  It  measures  17  ft.  in  circumference,  and  24  ft.  in  "  length," 
which  means,  I  suppose,  the  length  of  its  branches.  I  should  have 
taken  it  to  be  about  that  number  of  feet  to  the  branches.  ^  It  was 
planted  by  James,  second  Viscount  Grimston,  who  died  in  1773. 
The  tradition  of  the  family.  Lord  Verulam  tells  me,  is  that  his  great- 
grandfather planted  this  tree  with  his  own  hands.  Supposing  him 
to  have  planted  the  tree  some  twenty  years  before  his  death — his 
eldest  son  was  twenty -six  years  old  at  his  death — you  get  a  fair  idea 
what  a  well-grown  Oak  would  become  in  120  years'  time. 

I  would  like  to  mention  an  Ash  in  my  parish,  not  because  of  its 
extreme  size,  but  because  I  do  not  happen  to  know  a  finer,  and 
because  it  is  a  very  well-grown  tree.  It  stands  at  the  Hyde  Lane 
Farm,  in  Abbot's  Langley  parish,  and  is  12  ft.  rouud.  It  has  a  fine, 
clear,  straight  stem,  appreciated  only  by  standing  directly  underneath 
the  tree.  It  once,  I  am  told,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  usual 
fate  of  trees,  becoming  the  axle  of  a  water-wheel.  It  then,  many 
years  ago,  said  the  old  top-sawyer,  my  informant,  contained  three 
loads  of  timber. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak. — I  have  now  to  speak  of  those 
trees  wliich,  without  reference  to  height  or  girth,  are  famous  from 
historical  associations.  Foremost  among  these  stand  out  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Oak  at  Hatfield.  Half-way  down  the  avenue  leading 
from  the  house  towards  Hertford,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence,  and  not 
in  vigorous  health,  or  of  a  very  remarkable  bulk,  stands  tliis  tree, 
which  I  myself  years  ago  visited  with  reverence  and  brought  away  a 
leaf  (I  would  not  have  broken  off  a  branch)  to  be  preserved  among 
such  mementoes  of  our  history.  On  the  morning  or  afternoon  of 
November  17,  1558 — for  Mary  died  between  4  and  5  a.m. — Eliza- 
beth was  sitting  under  this  tree  when  a  deputation  arrived  from  the 
council  to  apprise  her  of  her  sister's  demise  and  to  offer  her  their 
homage.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  exclaimed  in  Latin,  "Domino 
factatii  cAt  Ulud,  ft  tiitt  iii'iriihUe  in  oi'iilh  nodris.^^  *'It  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

The  Boscobel  and  other  Oaks.— Noting  the  late  season 
of  the  year,  November  17,  at  which  this  hardy  Queen  had  seemingly 
sat  out-of-doors,  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  impertinent  of  me  to  cor- 
rect here  a  mistake  of  which  I  have  certainly  heard  a  young  lady 
guilty  with  regard  to  another  famous  Oak  tree.  "Ah!"  said  an 
acconiplislied  fair  one  to  me  on  a  chilly  May  morning,  when  the 
spring  was  very  backward,  "King  Cliarles  could  hardly  Iiave  been 
hidden  in  the  Oak  on  the  29th  of  tliis  May."  No,  my  dear  miss,  nor 
was  he  hidden  on  the  29th  of  any  May.  The  battle  of  Worcester, 
as  the  battle  of  Dunbar — Cromwell's  two  crowning  mercies — was 
fought  on  September  3,  his  dying  day,  and  said  to  be  also  his  birth- 
day until  Mr.  Garlyle  and  others  produceil  the  entry  showing  tliat 
he  \yas  born  and  christened  in  St.  .John's  parish,  Huntingdon,  in 
A.pril,  1529.  The  entry  into  London  took  place  on  ('harles's  own 
birthday,  May  29,  and  then  in  memory  of  the  Boscobel  transaction 
the  Oak  leaves  were  worn.  Of  this  Boscoljel  tree,  let  me  say  (before 
I  leave  the  subject)  a  descendant  is  8ai<l  to  exist  in  (iadeljridge  Park, 
but  my  enquiries  after  the  truth  of  the  tradition  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

I  have  not  quite  done  with  Queen  Elizabetli  and  lier  connection 
with  Herts  and  Hertfordshire  trees.  There  is  another  domain  in 
Herts  or  its  border,  only  less  closely  connected  with  this  royal  lady 
than  Hatfield.  Look  into  the  index  to  Mi.ss  Strickland's  "  Bio- 
grapliies,"  and  you  will  find  some  half-dozen  references  to  Asliridge. 
I  have  heard  that  the  house  at  Ashridge  stands  partly  in  one  comity 
and  partly  in  another.  The  parish  church.  Little  Gadilesden,  where 
the  Bridg\vater  family  lie  buried,  is  in  Herts.  Of  the  Aslies  which 
gave  name  to  that  riilge  only  one  remains,  as  far  as  I  could  observe 
on  my  visit  the  oth«r  day.     Under  this  tree,   or  one  of  its  fellows. 


we  may  think  the  Princess  Elizabeth  also  sat,  and  so  very  likely 
used  to  sit  the  honn  hommes  of  Ashridge — the  hermit  priests  who 
formerly  owned  that  beautiful  spot,  and  wlio  lie  in  the  church  which 
the  house  itself  includes.  It  will  be  next  in  chronological  order  to 
notice  the  Oak  Wood  in  Gorhambury.  This  is  a  wood  at  the  back 
of  the  house  specially  so  called.  When  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was- 
in  financial  diliiculties,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  cut 
down  this  particular  wood.  "What!  man,"  said  he,  "would  you 
have  me  pluck  out  my  own  feathers  ? "  And  so  the  trees  escaped, 
and  some,  I  believe,  are  now  standing.  The  circumstance  is  told  in 
most  Lives  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  if  it  a])plied  to  Oaks  generally,  and 
they  are  spelt  with  a  little  "o."  Lord  Verulam  tells  me  that  the 
tale  hangs  round  the  particular  Oak  Wood,  as  distinct  from  another. 
Brook  Wood,  &c.  I  come  to  Moor  Park  to  notice  two  traditions  with 
reg.ird  to  trees  there.  Moor  Park  was  owned  once  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  perhaps  in  virtue  of  his  connection  with  St.  Albans  as 
Abbot  in  commfndum.  There  is  a  tree  which,  Lord  Ebury  tells  me, 
goes  still  by  the  name  of  the  Cardinal's  Oak.  He  described  to  me 
its  exact  situation.  Lord  Eljury  thinks  tliat  it  had  its  name  ratlier 
from  the  fact  of  the  Cardinal's  having  sat  under  it  than  having 
planted  it.  It  is  too  old,  according  to  Drydeii's  lines,  to  have  had 
its  beginning  only  some  ZhQ  years  ago.  The  other  Moor  Park  tra- 
dition is  as  to  the  beheading  of  certain  trees  there.  The  estate 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Buooleuch,  who  is  intro- 
duced into  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  (canto  i.,  introduc- 
tion). This  was  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Lords  ot  Buccleuch,  and  widow  of  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  belieaded  in  1685.  And,  says  the 
tradition,  on  her  husband's  execution,  she  beheaded  sundry  of  tlie 
forest  Oaks  in  the  Park. 

I  would  try  to  enlist  on  your  parts  a  feeling  of  conservative  prefer- 
ence for  the  older  kinds  of  trees.  I  think  that  our  old  English 
trees  have  got  such  a  character  of  their  own,  and  give  such  a  cha- 
racter to  the  landscape,  tliat  there  is  a  loss  when  their  monopoly  of 
the  fields  is  largely  invaded.  I  grudge  to  see  some  of  the  foreigners 
prominently  introduced  into  what  I  venture  to  call  "our  parks."  I 
know  a  park  a  few  miles  hence  where  the  Araucaria  imbricata  is 
pushing  its  hard  puzzle-monkey  branches  into  the  air.  Deodaras, 
Wellingtonias  (or,  as  they  are  now  called.  Sequoias)  are  following  up 
the  invasion  ;  and  I  can  imagine  these  colonial  gentry  will  look  down 
upon  Oaks  and  Elms  in  the  days  of  our  grandchildren.  I  am  aware 
that  this  objection  is  narrow,  and  a  like  naiTow-mindedness,  200 
years  ago,  would  have  kept  out  t'edars.  Happily,  a  passing  ex- 
pression of  complaint  has  little  effect  either  way.  I  would  only 
press  my  stricture  so  far  as  to  urge  that  large  planters  shall  not 
introduce  these  strangers  in  too  large  a  proportion,  and  so  alter  tlie 
character  of  tlie  English  forest  scenery. 


THE     DWARF     JUNEBERRY. 
(amelanchiee  canaden.sis  var.  alnifolia.) 

We  have  had  a  single  plant  of  the  Dwarf  Juneberry  for  five  years, 
and  the  more  we  see  of  it,  tlie  more  we  like  it.  In  bloom  it  is  as 
pretty  as  many  of  the  S],ir,-fas  whicli  throng  every  garden,  and  in 
fruit  it  is  one  of  the  most  luscious-looking  shrubs  in  cultivation. 
Now,  wlien  we  can  procure  ornamental  plants— whether  shrubs  or 
trees— that  are  in  every  way  as  ornamental  as  tliose  which  do  not 
bear  edible  fruit,  why  not  give  them  the  preference  ?  Exoehorda 
(Spn\Ta)  grandiflora  is  a  slirul)  everywhere  praised  for  its  beauty.  Its 
flowers  are  larger  tlian  tliose  of  our  Dwarf  Juneberry,  and  it  gi-ows  to 
twice  the  size,  being,  indeed,  when  fully  grown,  a  small  tree.  But 
in  other  respects  it  is  in  no  wise  superior.  The  leaves  of  both  ijlants 
are  similar,  resembling  those  of  tlie  Pear.  Now,  the  Dwarf  June- 
berry is  in  fruit  far  more  attractive  tlian  Spiraja  grandiflora  is  in 
bloom,  so  that  counting  the  fruit  as  worthless,  we  should  still  prefer 
the  former,  could  we  have  but  one.  But  the  fruit  is  edible.  It  is 
sweet  and  juicy,  and  while  twice  the  size  of  Huckleberries,'  is  not 
inferior  to  them.  It  begins  to  rijien  tlie  latter  part  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues for  ten  days  or  more.  The  berries  are  first  green,  then  nearly 
white,  then  red,  then  purple,  and  finally,  when  fully  ripe,  a  dark 
blue.  Often  all  these  colours  are  seen  upon  a  single  raceme  and  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  tiiat  when,  as  at  present  (July  2), 
in  the  specimen  before  us,  a  peck  or  more  of  tliis  fruit  is  ripening 
upon  a  single  bush  not  over  5  ft.  high,  it  is  as  ornamental  as  any 
plant  can  well  be.  We  have  compared  Spii-ca  (Exoehorda)  grandi- 
flora with  the  Juneben-y,  because  they  bear  a  decided  resejnblance  to 
each  other.  Ainelanchier  caiuidensis,  the  botanical  name  of  the 
Juneberry,  varies  remarkalily.  (iray  gives  half-a,dozen  different 
varieties,  of  which  ours  most  nearly  resembles  Alnifolia.  We  have 
just  selected  leaves  to  show  their  dissimilarit)',  and  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing forms  or  outlines  :  orbicular,  ovate,  oval,  oliovate,  oblaii»eo- 
late,  spatulatc,  oblong,  and  elliptical.  All  are  mucronate— some  nearly 
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entile,  some  finely,  some  coarsely  serrated — some  serrateil  only  near 
tlie  apex,  some  half-way,  and  some  entirely  down  to  the  petiole. — 
I'ural  Neic  Yhi-!,'  >: 


TRANSPLANTING. 

Till';  advantages  to  be  derived  from  transplanting  large  trees  and 
shrubs  are  so  numerous  that  they  commend  tiie  system  to  tlic  atten- 
tion of  all  those  wlio  aim  at  speedy  eftcets  in  the  adornment  of  their 
)  arks  and  pleasure  grounds,  or  desire  to  produce  immediate  shelter 
or  an  eU'eetlve  screen.  By  a  judicious  application  of  the  system  the 
growth  of  a  lifetime  may  be  anticipated,  and  situations  the  most 
exposed  may  at  once  be  clothed  and  rendered  attractive.  These 
advantages  have  commanded  for  it  the  attention  of  eminent  men  of 
all  ages,  as  the  writings  of  Pliu}',  t'ato,  and  Seneca,  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  jjraetiees  of  our  own  Evelyn,  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge 
(Treasurer  to  Charles  II.),  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  of  Sir  Henry 
•Stewart  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  abundantly  testify. 
But  in  some  of  the  cases  recorded  the  outlay  was  so  greatly  disjiro- 
jiortioned  to  the  results  obtained  that  the  practice  of  transplanting 
trees  of  a  largo  size  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  within  the  reach 
of  the  wealthy  only. 

A  I  ireek  physician,  named  Auatolius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
fonstantine,  is  the  first  whose  writings  display  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scientific  principles  upon  whicli  successful  transijlanting 
depc-nds.  He  recommends  those  who  would  "  remove  a  large  tree  to 
advantage,  to  open  around  it  a  very  deep  trench  or  pit,  not  to  injure 
the  I'ranehes,  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  roots  entire,  to  place  it  care- 
fully in  the  new  pit,  covering  up  the  roots  with  a  quantity  of  good 
mould  or  manure."  And  modern  practice  has  shown  that  a  close 
adherence  to  the  aliove  rules  will  ensure  success  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  every  hundred  ;  for,  by  a  proper  selection  of  trees  and  soil,  bj' 
careful  manipulation  and  quick  removal,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
subsequent  attention,  it  is  almost  imijossible  to  select  the  wrong 
season  for  transplanting  large  evergi'eens,  though  the  end  of  the 
summer  or  the  early  autumn  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  next  to 
that  the  spring.  Deciduous  trees,  also,  may  be  thus  safely  trans- 
jilaiited  at  any  time,  except  just  at  the  height  of  the  growing  season. 
A  warm,  moist  soil,  with  a  careful  watering  and  liberal  mulching, 
will  ensure  the  safety  of  large  evergreens,  even  though  they  may  be 
removed  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

The  machines  employed  in  the  removal  of  live  trees  of  large  dimen- 
sions have  varied  greatly  in  construction,  and  as  most  of  them  were 
made  to  carry  the  trees  in  an  upright  position,  they  were  generally 
\inwicldy  in  size.  That  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  transplanting 
trees  from  Versailles  to  the  B»is  de  Boulogne  was  long  afterwards 
shown  as  the  wonder  of  its  age.  The  transplanting  machine  of  Brown, 
a  celebrated  landscape 
gardener  of  the  last 
century,  was  among 
the  first  constructed  to 
carry  the  trees  in  a 
horizontal  position  ; 
and  -t  was  with  a 
machine  of  this  kind 
that  Sir  Henry  Stewart 
etlected  the  wonderful 
transformation  in  his 
]iark  and  grounds  at 
AUanton,  in  Scotland, 
somewhere  about  the 
Vieginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  In  con- 
struction, his  machine 

very  mucli  resembled  the  "  janker"  or  "jigger,  now  so  extensively 
used  in  clearing  falls  of  timber.  It  consisted  of  a  long  and  strong 
pole  fixed  to  an  iron  axle,  and  mounteil  upon  high  wheels.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  pole  was  a  small  wheel  which  worked  upon  a 
pivot,  and  which  was  removable  at  pleasure.  After  the  tree  had  been 
properly  prepared,  the  machine  was  brought  alongside  and  placed 
upright  against  the  trunk,  to  which  the  pole  was  firmly  lashed.  By 
affi.xmg  cords  to  the  extremity,  the  tree  was  somewhat  forcibly 
■wrenched  from  the  soil,  occasionally  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
number  of  its  roots  and  smaller  filires.  A  horse  was  then  attached 
to  the  axle  of  the  machine,  the  roots  and  branches  being  tied  up  to 
prevent  further  laceration,  guide  ropes  were  put  on,  and  the  tree  was 
moved  into  its  new  quarters. 

Though  great  success  attended  the  dexterous  use  of  the  above 
machine,  proference  is  now  generally  given  to  those  which  remove  the 
trees  in  an  erect  position,  with  either  a  small  or 


B.— View  of  Transplanting  Macliiue 
from  above. 


A.— End  view  of  Transplanting  Machine, 


I  large  ball  of  earth 


attached.  In  the  practice  of  Brown  both  the  head  and  the  roots  of 
the  tree  were  much  cut  away  and  mutilated  ;  in  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Stewart  both  were  left  as  entire  as  possible.  In  the  latter  case  a 
trench  was  opened  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bole,  and  by 
means  of  the  "  tree-picker"  the  soil  was  carefully  removed  from  be- 
tween the  roots,  which  were  afterwanlH  wrapped  up  to  preserve  them 
from  injury.  The  tap-root  was  severed,  and  some  of  the  other  large 
straggling  roots  were  cut  away. 

For  the  safe  removal  of  trees  w  ith  either  large  or  small  balls  of 
earth  attached,  the  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 

is  admirably  adapted.  A  repre- 
sents an  end  view,  B  a  view  of  the 
machine  from  above,  and  C*  a  side 
view  with  the  tree  in  position  for 
removal.  These  illustrations  so 
clearly  show  the  princi])les  of  the 
construction  and  working  of  the 
machine  that  a  lengthened  descrip- 
tion is  unnecessary.  In  order  to 
o1)tain  a  proper  command  of  the 
ball  a  trench  is  opened  out  around 
it  at  a  distance  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  tree,  and  of  sufficient 
depth  to  undermine  most  of  the 
roots.  Iron  bars  are  next  driven 
nndenieath  the  ball  parallel  with 
each  other  ;  stout  packing  boards 
are  placed  around  the  ball  and 
well  braced  together  ;  chains  are 
attached  to  the  bars  and  guide 
ropes  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or 
the  lower  branches ;  the  windlasses 
are  put  in  motion  ;  the  tree  being 
raised  high  enough  to  enable  it  to 
travel  safely  over  the  land,  a  Iiorse 
is  put  into  the  shafts,  and  the 
machine  with  its  load  is  brought 
immediately  over  the  prepared  site, 
when  the  whole  is  lowered  into 
position,  the  boards  ami  chains 
removed,  and  bars  withdi'awn.  In 
this  manner  trees  of  from  12  ft. 
to  15  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  the  spread  of  their  branches, 
may  be  removed  with  a  small  ball  ;  and  otiiers  from  l.">  ft.  to  30  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  proportionate  head,  with  a  large  Ijall.  It  may 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  that  to  prevent  accidents  all  mate- 
rials used  in  chains,  ropes,  &c.,  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  In 
raising  trees  with  a  large   ball  stout  jjlanks  should  also  be  placed 

under  the  wheels  of  the 
transplantingmachine, 
which  may  otherwise 
sink  deeply  into  the 
soil.  The  conditions 
upon  which  the  suc- 
cessful triinsplanting 
of  large  trees  mainly 
depends  are--lst,  selec- 
tion ;  2nd,  preparation ; 
3rd,  removal ;  4tli,  re- 
planting ;  and  5th, 
and  by  no  means  least, 
after  treatment. 

I. — The  selection  of 
a  tree  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  a 
suitable  soil  in  which  to  place  it.  And  tlu  future  growth  of  the 
tree  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  If  jws- 
sible,  no  tree  should  be  removed  into  a  poorer  soil  than  the  one  in 
which  it  was  reared  ;  but,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  the  land,  by 
trenching  and  drainage,  and  a  liberal  use  of  good  composts,  defects 
in  the  soil  may  to  some  extent  be  remedied.  For  s-tuations  of  con- 
siderable exposure,  such  as  those  generally  occupied  by  single  trees, 
a  tolerably  stout  trunk  with  a  fair  tliickncMs  of  bark,  a"  comp.act  and 
good-sized  head,  and  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  are  the  main  essen- 
tials. Without  most  of  these  protecting  proiiertics  vigorous  growth 
cannot  be  looked  for. 

II.  Trees  intended  for  remov.al  fiom  sheltered  spots  should  be  so 
opened  out  and  exposed  beforehand  as  to  secure  a  gr.adual  thickening 
of  the  bark  and  a  hardening  of  the  sap  vessels,  as  well  as  a  proper 
density  of  heail.  Then  a  trench  should  be  cut  round  them  at  a 
sulficient  distance  to  preserve  a    considerable  portion  of   the  roots 
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intact,  sucli  trench  to  be  afterwards  tilled  up  with  a  good  and 
moderately  light  compost.  In  the  course  of  two  or  tliree  years 
thib  will  be  tilled  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  At  the 
same  time  some  good  maiuire  may  be  scattered  over  the  whole 
space  between  the  trench  and  the  trunk.  If  the  head  requires  any 
pruning  to  balance  it,  now  is  the  time  to  perform  the  operation  ; 
but  tlfe  less  the  cutting  of  branches  the  better  for  the  tree.  A 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil  consists  in  a  thorough  trenching  and 
draining  where  necessary,  with  the  addition  of  some  ipiicklime  and 
clayey  matter  for  light  lands,  mild  lime  and  sandy  soil  for  the 
aluminous,  and  quicklime  with  peat  Moss  for  loamy  lands.  But 
where  the  transplanter  has  the  advantage  of  a  soil  combining  tlie 
adhesiveness  of  the  .alaniinous  with  the  friability  of  the  siliceous 
he  is  fairly  independent  of  all  previous  preparation  beyond  holing 
for  the  reception  of  the  tree. 

III.  During  removal  the 
gi'eatest  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  head, 
break  the  bark,  or  unneces- 
sarily amputate  or  lacerate 
the  roots.  A  trench  should 
be  opened  outside  that  pre- 
viously cut  round  the  roots, 
so  that  the  newly- formed 
fibrous  roots  may  be  taken 
up  uninjured.  Where  the 
janker  is  used  and  the  roots 
are  laid  bare  the  gi-eatest 
care  should  be  taken  to 
preser^-e  them  as  entire  as 
possible,  and  as  the  unbear- 
ing  proceeds  the  smallest 
fibres  should  be  carefully 
handled  and  turned  in  to- 
wards the  trunk.  When 
the  tree  is  removed  with  a 
ball  of  earth  every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  get 
well  under  the  roots,  to  se- 
cure all,  packing  as  tightly 
as  possible,  and  to  move 
slowly  and  carefully  over 
tlie  gi'ound. 

IV.  The  soil  below  should 
be  well  consolidated  before 
the  tree  is  lowered  upon  it, 
and  if  the  bed  be  made 
slightly  concave  or  some- 
what disked  so  much  the 
better.  All  straggling 
roots  should  be  carefully 
arranged  by  hand,  and  torn 
ones  cut  off  with  a  clean 
section.  Where  the  tree  is 
removed  without  the  ball, 
the  soil  thrown  in  among 
the  roots  should  be  finely 
pulverised,  and  only  small 
quantities  added  at  one 
time,  the  roots  being  ar- 
ranged in  tiers  according  to 
their  positions  upon  the  col- 
lum.  In  order  to  fill  up 
all  spaces,  water  may  from 
time  to  time  be  dashed  on 
with  considerable  force. 
This  will  carry  the  fine 
earth  underneath  better 
than     either     treading     or 

ramming.  With  a  well  balanced  head  a  tree  properly  placed  will 
seldom  require  the  artificial  support  of  stakes  and  cords.  The  thickest 
and  heaviest  side  of  the  head  may  with  advantage  be  turned  to  the 
principal  e.xposure.  A  good  ramming  after  the  turf  is  laid  on  will 
be  beneficial. 

V.  Mulching  will  generally  be  found  the  best  after-treatment  for 
trees  of  a  large  size.  Too  much  watering  often  does  mischief,  but 
when  applied  it  should  be  thoroughly  done.  The  roots  of  the  Oak, 
Beech,  Birch,  and  some  other  trees  are  very  susceptible  of  drought 
and  of  frosts  after  removal.  Wherever  upon  very  wet  and  retentive 
soils  the  trees  are  at  first  merely  pitted  or  holed  in,  the  spaces  around 
should  receive  a  good  trenching  during  the  following  season  to  permit 
of  the  extension  of  the  rootlets,  and  provision  for  carrying  away  re- 
dundant water  should  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

PluckUij,  Kent,  A.  J.  Bcrrows. 


C— Side  view  of  Transplanting  Machine  with  tree  in  positiou 


EVIL    RESULTS    OF    FOREST    DESTRUCTION. 

The  immense  rush  into  the  gi-eat  Wheat  fields  of  the  north-west  of 
America  is  justly  a  suliject  of  gratulation  for  a  hungry  world  ;  but 
do  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  Minnesota  in 
particular,  understand  what  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  on  the  forests, 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  civilised  country  ? 
The  people  scattered  on  the  limitless  prairies  understand  very  well 
that  forests  are  not  created  in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  far  easier  to  pre- 
serve those  already  grown  than  to  raise  new  ones.  Minnesota 
has  now  probably  10,000  square  miles  of  forests,  growing  on 
lands  not  otherwise  considered  very  valuable  ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
have  produced,  and  are  still  capable  of  producing,  good  timber,  shows 
that  these  lands  are  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
State.     Are  they  now  being  justly  dealt  by?      This  is  a  question  of 

nationaliniportance,andone 
vitally  important  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  prairies.  To 
any  one  who  visits  a  logging 
camp  in  the  north-western 
or  central  part  of  the  State, 
both  the  present  waste  and 
the  future  danger  are  ob- 
vious. Two-thirds  of  every 
tree  feUed  for  lumber  is  left 
where  it  falls,  to  become 
kindling  wood  for  future 
forest  fires,  destined  to  con- 
sume from  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much  timber  as  is 
floateddown the  rivers.  This 
jirocess  has  only  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  few  years  to  make 
an  end  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  leave  nothing  but 
tall  blackened  stumps  amid 
herbage  and  brush,  wliich 
gradually  becomeovergrown 
and  formed  into  prairies.  Of 
all  graveyai-ds,  there  is  none 
so  doleful  and  desolate  as  a 
cremated  forest.  In  a  hun- 
dred or  more  years  it  may 
become  a  smiling  Wheat 
field,  but  in  the  meantime  it 
remains  an  awful  monument 
of  human  folly. 

The  Government  creates 
a  railroad  corporation,  en- 
dows it  with  timber  land, 
and  allows  it  to  ravage  as  it 
pleases,  at  the  risk  of  burn- 
ing up  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  desires  to  retain. 
(Jovernment  officers  take 
some  pains  to  stop  the 
stealing  of  timber,  but  they 
adopt  no  satisfactory  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests,  though  every 
square  mile  would  well  re- 
pay the  salary  of  a  m.an  to 
watch  it,  and  see  that 
nothing  is  either  wasted 
or  burnt  unnecessarily. 
The  forests  of  the  State 
are  generally  interspersed 
with  lakes  and  meadows, 
furnishing  abundant  food 
in  these  forests  settlements  might  very  easily  be 
by  the    aid    of   the  animals   in  keeping  down  the 


for   cattle,   and 

formed,   which,      ^  ,     _ 

luxurious  growths  of  Grasses  and  Watercresses,  would  preserve  the 
young-growing  timber  on  the  public  lands  from  destruction  either  by 
fire  or  by  in-esponsible  marauders.  Such  settlements  should  be  in 
sulficient  numbers  to  use  up  or  export  for  fuel  all  those  parts  of  trees 
which  are  not  considered  fit  for  the  saw-mill.  By  a  wise  and  efficient 
policy  of  protection,  the  forest  lands  of  Minnesota  would  support  a 
considerable  jjopulation,  ami  supply  a  continually  increasing  amount 
of  the  most  valuable  building  materials  for  Nature,  with  a  little 
assistance,  always  imjiroves  upon  herself,  and  though  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  subject  more  worthy  of  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  enlightened  and  thororoughly  scientific  representatives  of  the 
people,  they  at  the  present  time  have  not  been  sufficiently  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  preserving  what  purifies  the  air  which  men  breathe, 
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prevents  the  rivers  from  drying  up,  repairs  and  mainly  builds  the 
liousos,  and  supplies  fuel  for  the  inmates.  History  rceords  numerous 
instances  of  countries  rendered  uninhabitable  by  being  denuded  of 
trees  ;  and  years  ajo  LiniUey  ailduced  many  cases  from  France  of 
tlie  wells  of  a  whole  district  drying  up,  Olive  crops  failing,  inunda- 
tions occurring,  and  many  otlier  calamities  following  the  reckless 
destruction  of  forests.  A.  J.  BcKROWs. 


hardy  shrub  as  in  Mr.  George  Paul's  nursery  at  High  Beech.  There 
it  forms  neat  little  bushes  from  about  15  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  is  quite 
a  sheet  of  flowers  in  spring.  We  hear  that  a  white  variety  of  this' 
valuable  dwarf  shrub  is  in  cultivation,  ami  if  so  it  will  be  a  great 
gain.  Tlie  jdant  deserves  a  place  in  the  rook  garden,  as  well  as 
among  choice  dwarf  shrubs. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 

The  Sno'wdrop  Tree  on  Light  Soil.— Mr.  fieorge  Paul 
informs  us  tliat  a  small  bush  of  thi.s  tree  has  flowered  freely  in  his 
nursery  at  High  Beecli,  wliere  the  soil  is  light ;  whereas  in  the 
Ciieshunt  Nurseries,  in  tlic  richer  and  stronger  soil,  old  specimens  of 
the  same  tree  have  never  liloomed.  We  have  before  noticed  the  tree 
Hower  well  on  poor  light  soils.  Perhaps  tliis  has  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen  for  a  tree  of  sucli  singular 
beauty. 

Moving  Hollies. — Apropos  of  the  moving  of  Hollies,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  a  numljer  of  these  plants,  which  were  sent 
to  tlie  Agricultural  Show  at  Killjuru  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  and 
which  remained  there  ten  days  or  so,  look  now  quite  healthy  in  their 
<iuarters.  Tlie  changes  were  equivalent  to  two  transplantings  at 
midsummer. 

Leafage  of  the  Oak  and  Ash  (p.  86).— Did  any  one  ever 
know  the  Ash  in  leaf  earlier  than  the  Oak  '/  I  have  not.  I  have 
watched  the  two  trees  for  many  years,  and  have  always  found 
that  the  Oak  is  earlier  than  the  Ash  Ijy  one,  two,  or  even  three 
weeks.  It  should  be  remarked  that  wliere  the  Oak  can  root 
deeply  the  Ash  can  do  the  same  ;  therefore,  the  same  influences 
operate  upon  the  roots,  and  conseciuently  upon  the  trees  in  either 
case.  As  a  rule,  too,  it  is  found  that  trees  are  more  suscejjtible 
of  leaf  action  tlian  of  root  action,  or,  to  put  the  case  more  clearly, 
of  leaf  influences  than  of  root  influence.s.  This  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  a  plant  tliat  has  its  head  under  glas.s  and  its  roots  in  the 
open  air,  the  extra  warmth  found  in  the  house  promoting  growth 
weeks  earlier  tlian  would  ))e  the  case  if  Ijoth  head  and  roots  were 
in  the  open  air. — A.   D. 

Magnolia  grandiflora. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all 
our  wall  or  jiillar  plants.  The  south  front  of  the  mansion  here  is 
completely  covered  with  creepers,  but  towering  above  all,  and  cloth- 
ing the  lofty  jjillars  that  support  the  central  porch,  is  this  Magnolia, 
beautiful  as  regards  its  sluning  foliage  even  in  the  depth  of  \\in- 
ter,  but  doubly  so  now,  wlien  covered  witli  masses  of  buds  in  various 
stages  of  expansion,  quite  loading  the  atmosphere  with  fragrance. 
Unlike  many  of  our  most  showy  climbers,  that  so  quickly  fade, 
owing  to  their  blooms  all  expanding  simultaneously,  this  Magnolia 
continues  to  expand  for  many  weeks  in  succession  ;  in  fact,  the 
autumn  frosts  generally  cut  otf  the  latest  crop  of  blooms.  I  am 
well  awai'e  that  many  complaints  of  flowerless  Magnolias  are  heard 
annually,  and  I  would  recommend  any  one  wishing  particularly  to 
flower  this  tine  wall  plant  to  note  tlie  conditions  under  wliicli  ours 
succeed  so  well.  They  are  planted  in  tlie  soil  under  our  terrace 
walk,  which,  from  constant  traffic,  is  as  hard  as  soil  can  possibly 
become,  and,  being  a  naturally  clayey  loam,  it  takes  tlie  stoutest  of 
tools  even  to  move  it  when  once  it  is  well  consolidated.  The  aspect 
is  full  south,  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  hill,  so  tiiat  the  sun's  rays  are 
concentrated,  not  only  by  the  huge  building  beliiml,  but  by  the  hill, 
clothed  with  trees,  beyond,  so  as  to  effectually  shut  out  the  north 
winds.  Yet,  during  the  late  long  winter  and  still  more  inclement 
spring,  we  had  a  full  share  of  frost,  so  that  Myrtles,  Escallonias, 
and  similar  dwarf  plants  beneatli  tlie  Magnolia,  were  very  much  cut 
up.  But,  beyond  losing  a  good  many  leaves,  the  result  is  rather 
beneficial  than  otiiorwise,  as  tlie  long  perioil  of  rest  has  apparently 
induced  a  more  tlian  usual  display  of  bloom  buds. — .J.  Gkoom, 
bhilon  Park,  Muhhtoni-. 

Olea  ilicifolia. — This  is  a  beautiful  evergi-een  shrub,  somewhat 
like  the  Holly,  with  very  dark  green  foliage,  and  a  good  close  habit. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Mr.  George  Paul's  nursery  at  High  Beecli  in 
H[(piug  Forest,  and  promises  to  be,  and  is,  a  first-rate  evergreen.  The 
variegated  kind  is  well  known,  bat  this  green  form  is  much  hand- 
somer, and  more  valuable  for  general  planting. 

■Variegated  Tulip  Tree.— We  notice  this  in  Mr.  George 
Paul's  nursery  at  High  Beech.  Tlie  variegation  is  for  the  most  pn«'t 
a  marginal  band,  wliich  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  green  and  healthy,  therefore  this  is  likely  to  be  what  is  called 
»  "good  variegation,'"  as  distinguished  from  those  which  end  in 
disease  or  death. 

Azalea  amcena. — We  have  long  known  this  pretty  little  shrub 
to  be  quite  hardy,  although  it  is  so  often  grown  in  greenhouses,  ami 
so  frequently  forced  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  grown  so   well  as  a 
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riNKS  AND  CARNATIONS.* 

C.\E,XATI0NS  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  an  im- 
proved form  from  Poland  by  Gerarde  in  1.597,  and  .3f;0  distinct  sorts 
are  reported  to  have  been  grown  in  this  country  in  lOTfi.  Hogg  and 
Maddock  were  the  first  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  flower 
with  the  intention  of  raising  seedlings  and  producing  plants  for  sale. 
Good  seedlings  at  that  date  were  few  and  far  between  compared  with 
what  are  produced  now-a-days,  thanks  to  cheap  glass  and  other 
modem  improvements  of  our  time.  Hogg  stated  that  a  florist  who 
succeeded  in  raising  six  good  Carnations  in  his  lifetime  was  to  be  con- 
sidered fortunate.  This,  compared  with  what  has  been  done  by  such 
raisers  as  Headley,  Turner,  May,  Hooper,  and  others,  shows  the 
vast  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  production  of  new  kinds — oven 
taking  into  account  that  Carnations  are  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Beginners  should  commence  with  the  most 
vigorous  and  cheap  varieties,  as  many  of  the  prize  sorts  have  been 
propagated  from  layers  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  there- 
fore much  of  their  original  vigour  is  lost.  Carnations  should  be  planted 
in  well  prepared  ground,  into  which  has  been  worked  plenty  of  goed 
old  manure  ;  in^short,  the  nearer  the  ground  is  half-and-half,  i.e.,  half 
soil  and  half  manure,  the  better  they  will  grow  and  flower.  They 
should  be  planted  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart,  so  as  to  afford  room 
for  layering  every  shoot,  and  they  should  be  staked  as  soon  as  they 
start  to  spindle  up,  as  the  flower-stems  are  very  brittle.  If  for 
competition,  the  buds  must  ,be  thinned  according  to  the  strength 
and  character  of  the  variety,  and  before  expanding  many  of  the 
sorts  require  a  piece  of  bast  tied  round  the  pods,  giving  it  only  a 
single  knot,  so  that  as  the  flower  opens  the  bast  slips  gently  otf ; 
they  should  also  have  a  stiff  paper  card  cut  up  to  the  centre  put 
round  the  bloom,  so  as  to  keeji  it  in  form.  Blooms  for  competition 
require  to  be  jirotected  from  rain  and  bright  sunshine.  Layering 
ought  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  on  the  wane,  anil 
the  layers  require  to  be  as  little  handled  or  dressed  as  possible.  In  fact, 
it  is  much  better  neither  to  clear  the  shoots  of  leaves  nor  cut  the 
tops  off  the  foliage,  but  just  to  give  the  stems  a  nick  half-way 
tlirough  and  then  turn  up  the  tops  for  J  in.  or  so.  After  pegging 
them  down,  cover  with  h  in.  of  sharp  pit  or  river  sand  mixed  with 
a  little  fresh  loam,  and  give  them  a  slight  watering  through  a  fine- 
rosed  watering-pot  every  evening  when  the  weather  is  dry  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  If  layered  early,  they  will  be  rooted  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  they  can  be  removed  and  the  strongest  planted 
out  in  beds.  If  the  winter  is  very  severe,  they  should  be  slightly 
protected  with  branches,  mats,  or  a  slight  mulching  of  stable  litter. 
The  smaller  plants  can  be  potted  for  sale,  and  if  for  home  use  they 
may  be  kept  either  in  small  pots  or  set  in  cold  frames  close  to  the 
glass,  where  they  can  at  all  times  have  plenty  of  light  and  air 
during  winter  ;  nothing  is  worse  for  them  than  a  close  frame  or 
house.  The  frames  in  which  I  have  wintered  thousands  of  plants 
have  had  a  current  of  air  blowing  through  a  ventilator  1  in.  wide 
back  and  front  under  the  sash,  even  when  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated 22'  of  frost  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  lost  a  single  plant,  and  have 
not  had  a  single  spot  visible  on  the  foliage  of  any  of  the  plants  thus 
treated. 

Modes  of  Raising  Carnations.— If  from  cuttings,  they 
require  to  be  about  .'?  in.  or  -t  in.  in  length,  and  they  should  be  put 
into  pots  or  a  cold  frame  in  very  sandy  loam,  and  not  subjected  to 
much  heat.  They  should,  however,  be  sujiplied  with  plenty  of 
^vater,  shaded,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  weeks.  If  put  in  a  cold 
frame  in  September  they  will  be  found  well  rooted  in  spring.  Tree 
Carnations,  a  class  of  the  greatest  use  for  winter,  spring,  and  early 
summer  decoration,  are  best  raised  by  means  of  cuttings.  They 
can  either  be  grown  in  pots  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse  border,  where 
they  can  be  subjected  to  plenty  of  light  and  air  :  and,  for  winter 
work,  a  little  fire-heat  will  prove  beneficial.  In  this  cl.ass  there  is 
no  lack  of  fine  varieties,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
.Seacot,  Leith,  who  has  raised  many  thousands  of  seedlings,  and  who 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  a  number  of  gems  of 
various  colours  (both  selfs  and  stripes).  If  raised  from  seed,  they 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  in  a  cold  fraiac  in  May  and  June,  and  the 

•  Read  at  a  late  moetiucr  of  tlie  Scottish  Horticultural  .Association,  by 
James  Grieve,  Pifrig  Park,  Kdiuburgli. 
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young  plants  should  be  jn-icked  out  ivlieu  about  2  in.  in  height. 
These  will  make  bushy  plants  tit  to  plant  out  in  .September  ;  tlioy 
will  stand  the  winter  with  a  slight  protection,  and  llower  the  follow- 
ing season.  All  small  and  weak  seedlings  ought  to  be  potted  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame,  as  it  is  very  often  the  case  tliat  the  finest 
varieties  are  obtained  from  such  seedlings. 

Enemies  of  the  Carnation. — Wireworms  must  be  carefully 
seuglit  for  at  potting  and  planting-out  time  ;  Pot.ito  or  Carrot  baits 
put  into  the  pots  or  Ijeds  should  be  looked  over  every  day  and  all  tlie 
wii-eworms  killed.  We  have  ourselves  to  blame  in  some  measure  for 
the  ravages  committed  by  such  pests,  as  we  use  all  sorts  of  soil  if 
supposed  to  be  new  or  fresh.  All  gi'ound  may  be  considered  to  be 
new  if  none  of  the  same  tribe  of  plants  lias  been  grown  on  it  before, 
and  by  using  plenty  of  good  old  manure  from  a  spent  hot-bed  we  can 
easily  make  it  fit  for  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Classes  and  Properties  of  the  Carnation.  —  1st. 
Flakes,  i.e.,  flowers  with  two  colours,  the  stripes  running  through 
the  petals  lengthwise;  iiid,  Bizarres,  i.e.,  flowers  striped  with  not 
less  than  two  colours  and  the  ground  colour,  making  in  all  a  three- 
coloured  flower  ;  3rd,  Picotees,  which  can  be  eitliev  white,  yellow, 
slate,  or  any  otlier  shade,  with  an  edge  round  each  petal  of  a  distinct 
colour,  broad  or  narrow,  the  flowers  being  free  from  all  spots  or 
blotches  on  the  surface  ;  4th,  Tree  Carnations,  wliich  are  profuse 
flowerers  of  various  colours,  and  free  from  all  bursting  of  tlie  flower- 
pods  ;  5th,  Cloves  ;  this  is  a  class  of  self-coloured  flowers,  much 
admired  for  their  fragrance,  profusion  of  bloom,  and  hardiness  ;  tlie 
form  of  the  flower  should  be  half  a  ball,  the  petals  large,  broad,  and 
of  fine  substance,  and  quite  smooth  on  the  edges  ;  the  colours  should 
be  rich,  clear,  and  well  definetl,  and  the  jjetals  smooth  and  -nithout 
confusion. 

The  Pink. 

Pinks  are  considered  to  have  been  pro<iuced  from  Diantlius  del- 
toidea  and  D.  plumarius,  lioth  n.atives  of  this  country.  They  are 
therefore  much  hardier  and  dwarfer  than  the  Carnation,  and  produce 
flowers  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  order  to  grow  tliem  well  for 
show  purposes,  the  ground  reijuires  to  be  very  rich  and  well  prepared 
the  year  beforehand,  and  to  be  planted  early  in  autumn  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  got  rooted  after  August  12.  They  can  be  grown  to  great 
perfection  wh«n  planted  9  in.  by  9  in.  plant  from  plant  everyway.  If  the 
winter  is  very  severe,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  a  little  litter  being 
put  over  them,  especially  after  the  new  year  before  the  days  become 
long  and  bright,  and  cold  east  winds  and  slight  frosts  occur  at  night. 
In  spring  the  beds  in  whicli  they  are  grown  will  be  much  improve<l 
by  stirring  their  surface  a  little,  and  giving  them  a  top-dressing  of 
fine  old  manure  and  a  sUglit  dusting  of  guano.  As  they'push  up  tlieir 
flower-spikes  they  should  be  staked,  and  if  for  competition  the  buds 
should  be  thinned,  as  a  number  of  varieties  produce  buds  too  freely. 
Flowers  for  competition  require  to  be  shaded  from  rain  and  bright 
sunshine. 

Where  seed  is  wanted  they  should  be  protected  from  wet,  and  ,as 
the  flowers  decay  the  withered  petals  should  be  removed,  as  they 
encourage  damp,  and  also  form  a  harbour  for  insects.  Seed  requires 
to  be  sown  early  in  .June  in  pots,  or  in  tlie  open  ground,  and  saved 
only  from  some  of  the  finest  and  most  constant  vaneties,  such  as 
have  a  vigorous  hardy  habit  of  growth.  I  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  knee  or  sliglitly  break  the  flower-stems,  an  operation 
whiehinducesthepodstofiU  lietter.  Pinksare  alsoeasilypropagated  by 
pipings  or  layers.  Pipings  can  be  taken  off  when  the  bloom  is  on  the 
decline  and  put  into  a  spent  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  where  tliey  should 
be  kept  close  and  well  watered,  and  shaded  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
ilays.  I  have  also  been  very  successful  in  rooting  them  in  sand  and 
water  in  flats  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  Wlien  rooted  it  is  best  to 
prick  them  off  into  a  frame  or  store-bed  until  they  are  wanted  for 
sale  or  for  planting  out.  Tliey  are  easily  layered,  and  layers  make 
strong  plants  sooner  than  pipings.  Seeds  may  be  sown  e.irly  in  June 
cither  in  pots,  frames,  or  in  the  open  ground.  At  present  I  have 
between  2000  and  3000  seedlings  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  height.  These 
I  will  plant  out  in  August  or  September,  and  they  will  flower  the 
following  July,  wlien  I  expect  to  be  able  to  select  a  number  for  pro- 
pagation and  proving,  as  seedlings,  which  look  well  in  the  seed-beds, 
often  turn  out,  wlien  propagated,  to  be  of  very  little  value.  Good 
Pinks  should  be  large,  the  petals  smooth,  of  fine  substance,  and 
very  constant  in  their  marking,  and  not  too  full,  so  as  to  cause  con- 
fusion and  spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  bloom. 

Thei-e  is  also  a  class  of  Pinks  suitable  for  forcing  of  the  greatest 
service  to  those  who  require  flowers  of  fine  quality  and  fragrance 
early  in  spring  or  summer.  Tliese  are  all  very  free  flowerers  and 
vigorous  and  branching  in  habit.  The  flowers  are  both  self  striped 
and  belted  ;  nor  must  I  omit  the  Mule  Pinks,  a  class  for  border  de- 
coration too  well  known  to  need  description.  Concerning  Alpine 
kinds,  which  are  principally  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  rock  garden,  I 
will  only  mention  that  Dianthus  alpinus  neglectus  and  D.  dentosus 
are  too  good  to  be  lost  sight  of. 


Last  of  all  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  Sweet  Williams 
single  and  double.  They  are  generally  sown  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  planted  out  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  tliey  will  flower 
profusely  when  a  year  old.  There  is  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Sweet  Williams  in  cultivation,  but  those  known  as  Auricula-eyed 
are  the  finest.  The  heads  and  pips  of  flowers  should  be  large  and 
smooth,  and  the  colour  dense  and  bright.  There  is  also  a  sub-species 
known  as  Dianthus  nigrescens,  with  very  dark  foliage  and  rich  crimson 
self-coloured  flowers.  Plauts  of  this  when  in  full  bloom  studded 
with  white  anthers  have  a  fine  appearance.  There  are  also  a  good  many 
sorts  which  are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  the  double  variety 
of  nigrescens  is  a  dwarf  and  dense-growing  plant.  From  .a  hybrid 
which  I  have  raised  between  the  Sweet  William  and  the  Pink  I 
obtained  some  seed,  and  from  this  I  have  raised  a  number  of  good 
and  distinct  varieties. 


^MAKING  AND  PLANTING  ROCKWOEK. 

The  making  of  rock^^•ork  on  which  to  cultivate  rock  and  alpine 
plants,  and  also  as  an  e.xample  of  good  taste  and  variety  in  the 
garden,  is  a  labour  often  undertaken,  but  one  which  is  very  difficult 
to  execute.  Legions  of  examples  of  rockwork  are  to  l>e  found  all 
over  the  country — indeed,  in  most  ganlens — in  more  or  less  good  or 
bad  taste,  from  the  oft'ensive  heaps  of  vitrifactions  from  brick  and 
glass  works,  to  the  admirable  imitations  of  stratified  rocks  on  a  large 
scale  executed  by  Pulham,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mason's  art 
and  plenty  of  cement.  Indeed,  so  good  is  the  imitation  that  one  might 
fancy  the  quarry  brought  bodily  into  the  g.arden,  as  they  move  houses 
in  America.  The  best  specimens  of  artificial  rockwork  are  generally 
to  be  found  where  the  natural  rock  and  rock  scenery  are  most  abun- 
dant— where  Nature's  materials  are  at  hand,  and  where  Nature  is 
near  to  show  the  way.  The  worst  specimens,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
to  be  seen  where  the  difficulties  of  site  and  materials  are  the  greatest 
— where  the  products  of  the  glassworks  are  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  where  the  site  would  be  more  suggestive  of  a  brick-yard  than 
of  a  rock  garden.  I  think  one  grand  flower-show  at  least  can  be  re- 
membered— an  international  one — wliere  the  rockwork  was  made  of 
coke.  Between  Pulhara,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coke  rockery  on 
the  other,  there  is  room  for  many  varieties  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
rock  making,  and  the  gap  is  well  filled  up.  When  a  rockery  is  to  be 
made,  two  primary  objects  should  be  kept  in  view.  The  first  is,  that 
the  fabric  to  be  constructed  shall  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  harmo- 
nise with  its  surroundings, — that  it  should  not  look  toy-like,  too  ar- 
tificial or  incongruous,  but  be  an  agreeable  feature  in  the  garden  ; 
and  the  second  is,  that  it  be  so  constructed  that  it  shall  be  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  the  plants  desired  to  be  cultivated  on  it.  A  rookery 
may  be  a  first-rate  imitation  of  a  real  rock  or  clift',  showing  the  dips, 
stratification,  and  other  features,  and  yet  offering  but  small  facility 
for  the  introduction  of  plants,  thus  favouring  one  of  the  objects  at 
the  expense  of  the  other — just  as  magnificent  conservatories  are 
sometimes  liuilt  in  which  plants  can  only  languish. 

In  order  that  a  rockery  may  not  be  offensive  or  incongruous  the 
site  must  be  well  chosen.  Pyranii<ls  of  stones  on  a  flat  surface,  an 
amijhitheatre,  symmetrically  arranged,  fronting  a  shrubbery  or  in 
the  corner  of  a  terrace,  or  in  any  geometrical  position  adjoining 
buildings,  are  instances  of  positions  where  rockwork  would  be  out 
of  place.  But  gnveii  an  abrujjtly  sloping  natural  declivity — if  ad- 
joining water  all  the  better,  and  if  the  aspect  can  be  varied  by 
bending  round  an  angle,  better  still — there  a  rockery  may  be  made. 
The  site  may  even  be  artificially  improved  in  deepening  the  slope,  by 
adding  to  its  height  with  soil  or  planting.  We  do  not  think  that  it 
is  at  all  necessary  that  a  rockery  should  be  an  exact  copy  of  nature 
in  any  of  its  forms — either  of  stratified  rocks  or  the  many  forms  in 
which  the  detritus  of  rock  is  found.  A  tasteful  piece  of  rockwork 
may  be  made  without  any  very  close  imitation  of  nature, — just  as 
a  landscape  can  be  thrown  on  canvas  Ijy  the  painter  which  at 
once  pleases  the  eye  of  taste,  artificial  though  it  be,  by  the  truthful 
look  there  is  about  it.  A  certain  amount  of  Nature's  g^iidance  must 
be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  for  instance,  irregularity  and 
variety,  as  if  by  chance,  an  orderly  disorder  in  which,  like  Hamlet's 
madness,  "there  must  be  method. "  The  materials  must  be  natural 
fragments  of  rock — not  water- worn  stones,  or  stones  with  any  indica- 
tion of  the  quarry  aVjout  them  :  unstratified  rock  we  like  the  best. 
These  can  be  so  arranged  that  an  endless  variety  of  little  teiTaces 
and  recesses,  and  pockets  and  ridges,  from  base  to  summit,  can  be 
made  to  suit  any  variety  of  plants,  from  the  shallow-rooting  Saxi-  ■ 
frages  to  the  deep-rooting  Gunnera.  Overhanging  ledges  can  be 
made,  with  recesses  for  shade-loving  plants.  In  short,  in  the  con- 
struction, our  second  oliject  proposed — that  of  preparing  suitable 
positions  for  the  plants  desired  to  be  cultivated — must  ever  be  kept 
in  mind. 

The  most  of  our  European  Alpine  plants  require  a  permanently 
moist  soil,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  trudged  the  mountain  slopes 
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in  search  of  plants,  although  many  do  prefer  a  scanty  soil  on  cool 
rocks — wliicli  moans  that  no  position  exists  which  may  not  be  selected 
by  some  plant  whcio  to  Vivr.  and  thrive,  as  witness  the  stone-and-lime 
wall  seen  from  our  window,  covered  with  Aspleniums,  Scolopendrinms, 
Oeterach,  Drabas,  Linarias,  and  many  more  tilings  equally  green,  if 
with  names  more  homely.  ,Some  require  the  cool  moisture  of  i-unning 
water  always  among  their  roots,  as  the  Parnassia,  Narthecium,  or 
Pinguicula  ;  and  if  a  trickle  can  be  conveyed  over  some  part  of  tlie 
rockwork,  it  will  be  the  one  source  of  success  in  many  instances. 
Some  will  require  a  sharp  shingly  soil,  as  the  Diantlius,  wliich  can  be 
supplied  in  the  shape  of  the  smaller  broken  cliips  of  the  rock,  giving 
an  opportunity  of  varying  tlie  construction  of  the  surface.  Some 
plants  require  a  stiff',  lioMing  soil,  such  as  the  Primulas,  wliich  can  be 
supplieil  in  little  flat  terraces  formed  to  catch  all  the  rains.  Others, 
as  the  dwarf  Veronicas,  such  as  taurica,  will  thrive  on  dry,  sloping 
ledges  ;  the  various  Thymes,  Anbrietias,  Erodiums,  and  some  Gera- 
niums, arc  of  this  class.  Many  of  the  smaller  shrubs  are  most  appro- 
I)riate  as  rock  plants.  Ivies  of  the  finer  class,  sucli  as  the  variegated, 
may  be  maile  to  cree]i  over  large  Idooks,  or  tlie  pretty  Ampelopsis 
Vcitchi  in  the  same  way.  Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  whicli  has  stood 
the  late  winter  on  tlie  rockery,  is  a  choice  plant  for  fringing  a  ledge. 
The  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow,  in  a  dwarf  form,  will  sjjread  its 
long,  slender  branches  over  some  peak,  as  well  as  the  Savins  and 
Periwinkles,  Rock-roses,  and  Genistas,  and  many  more  of  a  woody 
char.acter. 

We  Lave  bee;i  supposing  the  rockery  to  he  on  a  somewhat  enlarged 
scale  ;  of  course  its  extent  and  form  must  be  determined  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  owner,  and  the  nature  of  theposition  to  be  occupied. 
It  may  be  curved  either  outwards  or  inwards,  it  may  be  of  a  long 
ridge  shape  and  undulated,  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  group  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  need  not  after  all  cover  an  extravagant  area,  or 
require  by  any  means  .an  extravagant  amount  of  stones.  One  of  the 
best  managed  of  tliis  last  kind  which  we  have  seen  is  in  the 
grounds  at  Down  House,  Dorset.  Whatever  be  the  shape,  if  the 
rockery  has  any  pretension  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  toy 
by  the  side  of  a  walk,  provision  must  be  mailc  to  give  access  to 
the  different  parts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  clean  it  and  attend  to 
the  plants,  and  particularly  that  the  owner  may  conveniently  at 
any  time  enjoy  an  examination  of  his  plants.  This  can  be  managed 
by  introducing  a  pathway,  curving  and  undulating  aljout  among 
the  different  compartments.  Tliese  pathways  can  be  made  a  feature 
of  the  rockery  itself,  and  far  from  spoiling  its  appearance,  can 
be  made  an  improvement.  Tlie  pathway  itself,  of  course  made 
with  pieces  of  rock,  should  be  planted  with  Sedums,  or  .Stellaria, 
or  prostrate  Pyrethrnm,  or  any  creeping  plants  not  easily  de- 
stroyed. Sometimes  a  rockery  can  be  made  more  imposing,  if  the 
scale  is  large,  by  having  groups  of  the  sm.aller  Pines  planted  on 
the  higher  parts,  such  as  Pinus  Pinea,  Aljies  orientalis,  or  any  of 
tlie  dwarfer,  pendulous  forms  of  .Abies  excolsa.  or  plants  of  the 
common  Sumach,  Spir;ea  Lindleyana,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Spiraeas, 
where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  choicer 
plants  below.  \Vhen  a  rockery  abuts  iipon  Grass,  it  is  always 
well  to  have  a  naiTow  margin  of  rough  gravel  following  the  un- 
dulations of  the  base,  for  the  sake  of  tidiness. — T/ir-  Onrdi'iiPr. 


very  useful  plants,  are  doubtless  derired  from  the  latter.  The  seeds 
have  been  gatheruil  on  .\It.  Singalang,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  at 
the  height  of  .5000  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  morning  fell  to  -f  10  or  +  12' (from  50  to  55' Fahr,). 
It  is  a  species  of  great  scientific  interest,  and  its  beautiful  form  and 
superb  leaves  render  it  ornamental  in  gardens,  since  it  will  contri- 
bute much  to  their  outdoor  decoration  during  summer. 


NEW  MUS.A.S. 

T.s  the  '■  Catalogue  of  New  Plants,  &c.,'"  recently  issued  by  M. 
S.ilviati,  of  Florence,  t'.ie  following  Sumatr.in  Musas  are  announced 
as  being  ready  for  distribution  : 

Musa  sumatrana  (Baccari).— This  elegant  and  quite  new 
Banana-tree  grows  wild  in  tlie  virgin  forests  of  Sumatra,  along  with 
the  wonderful  Amorpiiophalhis  Titanum.  Its  elongated  foliage  is  of 
a  sea-green  colour,  and  even  in  tlie  young  specimens  it  is  eleg.antly 
striped  with  mvroon-red.  It  produces  bunches  of  cylindrical  curved 
fruits,  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long  of  the  size  of  one's  little  finger.  Its 
flowers  are  unknown  ;  but  the  species  is  well  distinguished  .among  all 
those  which  pro  luce  falling  fruits,  by  its  flattened  seeds,  with  sharp 
and  irregularly  t  lotlied  edges.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  on 
account  of  its  beautif  d  foliage,  .and  will  succeed  on  the  oiien  grouiul 
in  summer. 

Musa  troglodytarum.— The  name  given  to  this  plant  is  mo^t 
appropriate,  for  it  is  the  Banana  tree  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
forests,  i.i-.  the  apes.  The  fruits  of  these  ]d.ants,  which  culture  has 
rendered  exquisite  ami  nourishing,  .are  filled  in  tlie  wild  state  with 
an  innumoralile  quantity  of  seeds,  wliich,  although  enveloped  in  a 
small  quantity  of  sweet  and  agreeable  pul]),  render  them  unservice- 
.able  for  hum  in  nourishment.  The  ]iresent  species  is  of  the  greatest 
interest ;  for  while  those  cultiv.ated  under  the  names  of  Musa 
Sapientum,  jiaradisiaca,  ros.acea,  &c.,  are  forms  produced  by  culture, 
and  do  not  give  seeils,  this  species  is  still  in  the  pi'imitive  state  ;  and 
those  whicii  man  has  knowTi  how  to  ameliorate  and  transform  into 
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Bocconia  cordata.— This  is  a  truly  noble  plant  for  shnibbery 
borders  or  the  wild  garden.  Its  beautiful  foliage  alone  h.as  a  grand 
appearance,  but  when  surmounted  by  tufts  of  large,  featliery,  spire- 
like flower.s,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  ami  noble  ornament  to  any 
garden.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  when  once  jilanted  soon  in- 
creases so  as  to  form  large  clumps  by  means  of  its  si)reading  under- 
ground roots.  With  us  it  grows  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  ;  for  mixing 
with  large  masses  of  shrubs  it  is  invaluable,  .as  it  comes  into  bloom 
after  most  of  the  flowering  shrubs  are  over,  and  gives  a  cheerful  look 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  sombre  mass  of  foliage. — .J.  G. 

Sempervivums.— My  plant,  supposed  to  be  S.  Pomelli  at  the 
late  Manchester  Show,  has  at  last  flowereil,  and  Mr.  15aker  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  8.  ar;ichnoidenm  m.ajus.  \\'hen  this  plant  was  first 
alluded  to  at  St.  Alban's  Court  (Vol.  XV.,  p.  4'.)'2),  it  was  represented 
to  be  a  variety  of  S.  arachnoideum,  with  a  good  deal  of  red  on  the 
rosettes. — E.  .Jenkins,   NmHon  Narserii'.-i,  Chmter. 

Canterbury  Bells. — These  comparatively  neglected  flowers 
are  capable  of  very  good  effects.  We  have  a  good  many  planted  in 
mixed  beds  and  shrubbery  liorders,  and  at  present  they  make  a  fine 
display,  loaded  as  they  are  with  large  white  and  blue  bells.  They 
should  be  treated  as  biennials  ;  and  Ijy  sowing  a  bed  every  year,  and 
transplanting  them  in  due  course  to  their  permanent  flowering 
quarters,  one  may  ensure  a  fine  display,  let  the  season  prove  ever  so 
adverse. — .J,  l.i. 

Stevenson's  Blue  Lobelia. — In  a  season  by  no  means 
favour.able  for  liedding  plants,  this  has  been  most  effective.  We  have 
a  double  line  of  it  in  riljlion  borders,  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  it  forms  the  most  brilliant  mass  of  deep  blue  imaginable.  The 
jilants  were  all  raised  from  cuttings  early  in  spring,  putting  about 
200  in  an  ordinary  cutting  box,  .and  as  soon  as  struck  hardening  them 
off,  and  transplanting  them  into  cold  frames  until  required  for 
planting. — .J.  (tROOM,  Lirtoii  Purk. 

Amaryllis  longifolia  alba  (syn.  Crinum  capense  album). 
— Plants  of  this  fine  Amaryllid  in  the  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester, 
have  withstood  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  in  the  open  ground 
and  are  now  flowering  profusely.  The  flower-stems  are  some  '2h  ft.  in 
height,  and  on  one  spike  alone  I  counted  some  thirty  flower-buds, 
several  of  which  are  now  fully  expanded.  It  is  growing  in  a  deep 
rich  sandy  lo.am,  which  it  seems  to  thoroughly  enjoy.  It  makes  an 
excellent  companion  for  some  of  the  earlier  flowering  Lilies  and 
similar  pl.ants  in  the  mixed  border. — E.  J. 

The  Flame  Nasturtium  at   High   Beech.— Trop^eolum 

spsciosum,  of  \vliioh  we  hear  so  much  as  a  liriUiaiit  ornament  to 
Scotch  houses  and  gardens,  has  been  groM'ii  ill  a  most  interesting 
w,ay  in  Mr.  (ieorge  Paul's  nursery  at  High  Beech.  Mr.  Paul  has  a 
long  row  of  it  in  the  best  condition  parallel  with  a  Yew  hedge. 
.Stakes  are  leant  against  tlie  Yew  hedge,  up  which  the  shoots  of  the 
Nasturtium  gi'ow,  and,  by-and-by,  they  will  mingle  with  the  Y'ew. 
In  such  a  position  their  wreathed  scarlet  flowers  will  be  very  attrao- 
ti\-e.  The  plants  are  beginning  to  flower  now,  and  a  little  later  on 
they  will  probably  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  garden  pictures. 
—V. 

Ornamental  Grasses. — These  arc  now  so  largely  u.scd  in  the 
dressing  of  epergnes,  vases,  &c.,  th.at  the  committee  of  tlie  Ealing 
Horticultural  Society  do  good  service  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
domestic  floriculture,  by  offering  prizes  for  Jhe  best  collections  of 
six  kinds  of  (brasses,  shown  in  bunches.  It  is  very  evident  that  wil  I 
Grasses,  let  them  be  everso  fresh  and  good,  h.ave  little  chance  against 
cultivated  (Jrasses,  as  amongstthese  are  many  that  are  very  beautiful. 
The  small  and  exceedingly  elegant  .^grostis  nebulosa  is  one  of  the 
most  cliarming  ;  and  there  are  few  who  would  not  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  grow  a  few  large  pots  or  pans  of  some  half-dozen  kinds, 
thinning  out  tlie  pl.ants,  as  with  plenty  of  room  the  flor.al  he.ads  .are 
much  prettier  .and  Ijetter  developed  than  if  crowded.  I  think  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  committees  of  flower  shows  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  off'ering  prizes  for  (Jrasses  in  pots  rather  than  in 
bunches,  .as  tliis  would  enable  the  usefulness  of  many  kinds  for 
greenhouse  decoration  to  be  fully  displayed.  Sorts  that  grow  from 
12  in.  to  13  in.  in  heiglit  would  be  the  most  suitable  ;  they  should  be 
giown  in  frames  near  the  light,  to  prevent  undue  height,  and  should 
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have  plenty  of  water.  Wikl  Grasses  are  this  season  unusually  fine 
and  abundant.  A  walk  amidst  fields  and  rural  lanes,  collecting 
samples  in  bunches  of  all  tlie  kinds  that  are  worth  gathering,  would 
offer  to  many  a  jileasant  and  profitalile  way  to  pass  leisure  hours. 
Gathered  now,  tliey  need  full  ilryiug,  and  tlien  they  may  be  employed 
for  vase  and  tlower  decoration  all  through  the  next  winter. — 
A.  D. 


garden.  It  is  more  free  from  neeiUess  or  offensive  geometrical- 
twirling,  barren  expanse  of  gravelled  surface,  and  all  kinds  of 
puerilities — ohl-fashioiied  and  new-fangled — than  any  garden  we 
have  seen  for  years. 


SCENE  IX  THE  LATE  MR,  HEWITTSON'S  GARDEN 
AT    WEYBRIDGE. 

True  taste  in  tlie  garden  is  unhappily  much  rarer  than  many  people 

suppose.      No  amount  of  expense,  rich  collections,  gooil  cultivation, 

large  gardens,  and  plenty  of  glass  will  suffice  ;  all  these  and  mucli  more 

it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  but  a  few  acres  of  garden  showing  a  real  love 

of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  as 

it  can  be  illustrated  in  gar- 
dens is  very  rare  to  see,  and 

when  it  is  seen  it  is  often 

rather  the  result  of  accident 

tlian  design.     This  is  partly 

owing  to  tlie   fact  that  the 

kind     of      knowledge     one 

wants   in   order  to   form  a 

really   beautiful    garden   is 

very  uncommon.     No  man 

can  do  so  with  fewmaterials. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  some 

knowledge  of  the  enormous 

ivealth  of  beauty  which  the 

world  containsfor  theadorn- 

ment  of  gardens  ;    and  yet 

this    knowledge    must    not 

have  a  leaning,  or  but  very 

partially,  towards  the  dry- 

as-dust  character.  The  dis- 
position    to      "dry"     and 

name  everything,  to  concern 

oneself  entirely  with  nomen- 
clature and  classification,  is 

not  in   accordance   with   a 

true  gardening  spirit. 

The  garden,  of  which  we 

here  give  an  engraving  from 

a  sketch  by  Mr.  Alfred  Par- 
sons,  contains  some  of  the 

most  delightful  and  original 
bits  of  garden  scenery  which 
we  have  ever  seen.  Below 
the  liouse,  on  the  slope  over 
the  water  of  Oatlands  T'ark, 
and  below  tlie  usual  la\\'n 
beds,  trees,  &c.,  there  is  a 
piece  of  heathy  ground,  a 
portion  of  which  is  shown 
in  our  engraving,  and  whicli 
when  we  saw  it  was  charm- 
ing beyond  any  power  of 
the  pencil  to  show,  'J''lie 
ground  was  partially  clad 
with  common  Heaths  witli 
little  irregular  green  p.aths 
througli  them,  and  abun- 
dantly naturalised  in  the 
warm  sandy  soil  were  the 
8un  Roses,  which  are  sho^^'n 
in   the    foreground    of    the 

sketch.  Here  and  there  amorg  the  Heaths,  creepingaboutinaperfectly 
natural-looking  fashion,  too,  was  the  (Sentian  blue  Gromwell, 
■with  some  varieties  of  other  hardy  plants  suited  to  the  situation. 
Among  those  naturalised  gi-oups  were  the  large  Evening  Primroses 
and  Alstnemeria  aurea,  the  whole  being  well  relieved  by  bold  bushes 
of  flowering  shrubs,  so  tastefully  grouped  and  arranged  as  not  to 
have  the  slightest  trace  of  formality  aljout  tlieni  in  any  way.  Such 
plants  as  tliese  are  not  set  out  singly  and  without  prepar.ition,  but 
carefully  planted  in  beds  of  such  naturally  irregular  outline  that 
when  the  plants  become  established  they  seem  native  cliildren  of 
thj  soil  as  much  as  the  Bracken  and  Heath  around.  It  is  remark- 
able how  all  this  is  done  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the 
most  perfect  order  and  keeping.  Closely -shaven  gl.ad.jj  and  wide 
Orass  belts  wind  about  among  such  objects  as  tho33  we  allude  to, 
while  all  trees  that  re  juire  speci.al  car;  and  attention  show  by  their 
health  and  size  that  t'aey   find   all   they   re  piire  in  this   beautiful 
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View  in  the  late  llr.  Hewittson's  garJi-'n  at  Weybritl 


CULTURE  OF  SPINACH. 

Although  Spinach  is  of  easy  culture  some  forethought  is  necessary 
in  order  to  have  it  in  good  condition  througliout  the  summer.  As 
in  the  case  of  salading 'continuous  regular  sowings  must  be  made, 
and  a  little  neglect  in  this  respect  soon  creates    a  serious   gap  in 

the  supply.  Frequent  sow- 
ings and  a  deeply  dug  richly 
manured  soil  constitute  the 
main  elements  of  success  in 
the  culture  of  this  whole- 
some esculent,  and  it  is  the 
non-observance  of  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  impor- 
tant points,  or  perhaps  of 
both,  that  accounts  for  the 
difficulty  which  many  ex- 
perience in  maintaining  a 
supply  of  tender  juicy 
shoots  during  tlie  summer 
months.  Spinach  is  largely 
grown  in  Germany,  where, 
owing  to  the  severe  winter, 
greens  of  all  kinds  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  early  in  the 
spring.  It  and  Lettuce.'! 
have  to  be  relied  upon  for 
the  first  supplies,  large 
breadths  of  them  being 
sown  early  in  the  year,  the 
Lettuces  being  cooked  in 
much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Spinach.  It  sometimes 
occurs  in  this  country  tliat 
a  severe  winter  seriously 
cripples  both  the  winter 
greens  and  those  planted  for 
spring  use,  in  which  case  a 
few  early  sowings  of  Spinach 
would  be  found  very  ac- 
ceptable. Occupiers  of 
small  gardens  often  commit 
the  error  of  sowing  too 
much  at  once.  More  is 
grown  than  can  well  be  con- 
sumed when  good,  a  great 
portion  runs  to  seed,  and 
just  at  the  time  when  a 
picking  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable it  is  found  that 
nothing  but  wiry  stems  and 
tougli  leaves  remain.  The 
same  amount  of  seed,  sown 
at  frequent  regular  inter- 
vals, would  furnish  a  con- 
tinuous supply. 

Forthe  firstsowing,  whicli 
may  be  made  towards  the 
end  of  February,  a  warm  and  well  drain h1  spot  should  be  chosen. 
The  ground  should  be  deeply  stirred,  iiicorj}oratiiig  with  it  some 
well  rotted  manure.  Choose  a  fine  day  when  the  soil  works  free  and 
mel!oi\-,  and  draw  some  broad  shallow  drills  about  1  in.  in  depth  and 
1  ft.  ap.art.  It  is  well  at  this  season  to  sow  somewhat  thickly,  as 
owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil  the  seed  does  not  always  germinate 
freely,  and  vermin  are  apt  to  destroy  a  great  portion  of  the  seedlings 
as  they  appear  above  ground.  If  later  on  it  is  observed  that  the 
plants  stand  too  thick,  timely  thinning  must  be  practised.  The 
ground  should  lie  well  stocked,  but  good  space  is  to  be  allowed  be- 
tween each  plant  ;  nothing  is  gained  by  crowding.  .Some  good  free 
light  soil,  such  as  tlie  knocking  out  of  pots  with  which  some  finely 
sifted  cinder  ashes  have  been  mixed,  will  be  found  better  for  co\ering 
in  the  seed  thaa  the  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  spring  culture  of 
Spinach  do33  not  present  any  great  difficulties,  the  moist  cool  at- 
nosphsre  which  more  or  less  prevails  during  April  and  May,  favours 
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its  growtli  and  allows  it  to  become  fully  developed  before  it  manifests 
any  inclination  to  nin  to  seed.  When,  however,  the  hot  days  of 
June  and  July  arrive  tlie  case  is  difl'ercnt  ;  then,  unless  high  culture 
is  practised,  the  plants  will  go  to  seed  almost  before  tiiey  have  fur- 
nished a  picking. 

For  .suuuner  culture  the  ground  should  be  at  least  bastard  trenched, 
forking  in  some  good  rich  manure.  The  seed  sliould  also  be  sown  in 
drills,  so  that  a  flooding  of  sew.age  or  manure  water  of  some  kind 
may  be  administered  in  hot  weather.  In  onlcr  to  olitain  first-class 
Spinacli  in  summer,  the  ])lants  should  never,  from  the  time  tliey  are 
out  of  the  seed-leaf,  know  tlie  need  of  moisture  at  the  root.  A 
free,  unchecked  growth  must  be  promoted  and  maintained.  The 
leaves  will  then  acquire  that  delicate  flavour  which  is  characteristic 
of,  but  which  is  too  often  found  wanting  in  tliis  vegetable.  As  I  have 
before  observed,  frequent  sowings  are  indispensable,  and  for  a  small 
household  a  pinch  of  seed  sown  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  would 
suffice  to  furuisli  a  picking  when  needed.  In  order  to  ensure  ger- 
mination in  dry  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  soak  the  drills 
before  sowing  the  seed.  If  the  seed  is  then  lightly  covered  and 
watered,  and  a  sprinkling  of  dry  earth  spread  over  it,  no  further 
attention  will,  mdess  very  exception.al  weather  prevails,  be  needed 
until  tlie  plauts  are  fairly  above  ground.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
taken,  the  seed  is  ajit  to  lie  dormant  until  a  eliange  in  the  weather 
takes  place,  a  blank  in  the  supply  meanwhile  occurring.  I  should 
add  tliat  a  very  oiren,  sunny  position  should  be  selecteil  for  the 
summer  culture,  as,  if  gi'own  in  shady,  over-sheltered  situations,  the 
growth  made  is  of  a  weakly  description,  an<l  the  plants  quickly  run 
away  to  seed.  For  winter  use  clioose  a  jjiece  of  well-di-ainod  and 
sheltered  gi'ound,  and  sow  about  the  commencement  of  August,  so 
that  the  plants  liave  time  to  get  strength  before  the  cold  weather 
arrives.  .Sow  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  sumnier  culture, 
and  thin  out  to  about  4  in.  apart,  which  will  allow  of  the  plants 
spreading,  and  will  better  enable  them  to  resist  cold  ami  wet  than 
when  growing  thickly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  weeds,  the  gi'owth  of  which  progresses  at  a  rapid  I'atc 
during  the  moist  days  of  early  autumn.  A  dressing  of  soot  at  this 
period  would  also  be  found  beneficial.  It  is  not  a  rampant,  but  a 
solid,  compact  growth  that  is  most  desirable  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  soot  and  lime  are  the  best  manurial  agents  that  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpose.  They  also  serve  to  keep  at  bay  the  multitude  of 
small  snails  and  slugs  which  in  the  damp  autumn  days  are  apt  to  be 
so  troublesome.  The  large-leaved  Australian  variety  is  very  useful 
for  summer  culture.  If  planted  in  rich  ground  it  grows  very  strongly, 
and  furnishes  a  large  amoimt  of  succulent,  though,  in  comparison 
■with  the  round-leaved  kind,  rather  coarse  leaves.  This  defect  may 
by  means  of  liberal  culture  be  to  a  considerable  extent  removed. 

J.   CoRNHiLL,  ByjUet. 


E-A.ISING     SEAKALE. 


In-  answer  to  "J.  S.  W.,"  allow  me  to  say  that  a  piece  of  fleshy 
root  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  long  must  perforce  have  more  strengtli  and 
organisable  matter  in  it  than  a  seed  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  plant  in  itself, 
lacking  only  the  eyes  or  buds  at  tlie  crown  to  start,  and  of  these  it 
long  before  contained  the  germ.  I  have  no  fault  to  fiml  with  raising 
.Seakale  from  seed,  as  it  is  advisable  to  do  so  occasionally,  especially 
where  the  roots  have  been  subjected  to  hard  forcing  ;  but  it  is  when 
pieces  are  planted  from  them  after  undergoing  that  process  that  they 
arc  weak  and  sluggish  in  moving.  Perhaps  these  are  the  kinds  of 
sets  "  J.  S.  W."  has  tried,  and,  if  so,  I  do  not  wonder  tliat  he  pre- 
fers seedlings  ;  but  if  he  will  go  deep  and  save  the  large  pieces  when 
digging  up  the  crowns,  and  try  them,  I  am  sure  he  will  at  once  see 
Iiow  superior  they  are.  I  well  remember  some  thirty  years  ago 
reading  Cuthill's  book  on  "  Market  Gardening  round  London,"  and 
I  think  that  was  about  the  time  when  propagating  Seakale  by  means 
of  thongs  first  came  into  notice.  If  the  plan  had  not  answered 
better  than  seedlings  it  would  not  hare  been  so  generally  adopted  in 
place  of  the  latter  method.  I  have  rejjeatedly  tried  the  two  side  by 
side,  and  I  could  always  get  by  far  the  best  plants  in  winter  when  I 
u.'^ed  roots,  and  any  one  who  has  dug  up  a  jdantation  knows  how 
persistently  the  pieces  left  in  the  ground  appear  above  it 
again  and  again.  If  it  is  tlie  best  way  to  get  Seakale 
from  seed,  why  not  Horse-radish  ?  as  the  habit  of  the  two  plants 
is  precisely  the  same  ;  but  it  may  be  objected  that  tlie  one  is 
gro%vn  for  the  sake  of  its  crown,  the  other  for  the  fleshy  underground 
stem,  and  yet  you  cannot  have  the  former  large  without  the  latter 
being  in  proportion  to  it.  As  reg.irds  the  distance  at  which  I  plant 
Seakale,  and  about  which  "J.  S.  W."  h.as  commented,  I  may  add 
that  although  I  stated  the  plants  to  be  1  ft.  apart,  tlie  rows  are 
■2  ft.  ajiart,  wliich  is  quite  far  enough  in  ordinary  soil  to  allow  the 
leaves  to  have  full  spread.  The  way  in  which  we  manage  this  escu- 
lent here,  and  which  I  believe  to  be   as  good  as   any,   is  to   have 


plantations  one  under  the  other  as  it  were,  and  to  force  them  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  which  sets  prepared  giound  at  liberty  for  some 
other  crops  and  alfords  a  better  rotation.  In  the  winter  the  beds 
are  covered  witli  long  stalile  manure  or  the  straw  from  the  icehouse, 
which  is  put  on  sufficiently  thick  to  blanch  the  ciowus  of  the  Sea- 
kale as  it  gi-ows,  and  when  it  is  done  witli  for  this  purpose  it  is  in 
good  condition  for  littering  down  Strawlierries,  to  the  beds  of  wliicli 
it  is  removed  .as  tlie  K.ale  is  cut.  This  is  better  than  having  to 
depend  on  one-year-old  jilants  for  forcing,  whether  grown  from  roots 
or  seed,  as,  being  so  much  stronger,  the  produce  is  always  more 
satisfactory.  .S.  D. 


IJOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Late  Peas. — In  addition  to  late  sowing,  there  are  various  ways 
of  delaying  the  bearing  of  i'eas,  so  as  to  convert  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  glut  into  a  regular  and  prolonged  supply.  It  sometimes 
happens  tliat  after  a  period  of  cold  chilly  weather,  which  seems  to 
keep  everything  at  a  standstill,  there  conies  a  hot  burst  of  summer 
■which  brings  such  things  as  Peas  all  in  together.  If,  in  the  case  of 
Peas,  this  change  could  be  antici]iated,  and  the  tops  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  late  rows  pinched  oft',  the  flowering  would  be  delayed 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  if  the  Peas  liad  not  been  sown  too- 
thickly,  there  would  proljably  also  be  a  more  prolific  crop,  as  many 
of  the  shoots  so  pincheil  will  throw  out  several  lateral  shoots  that 
will  flower  and  pod  freely  during  genial  weather.  The  rows  should 
be  mulched  on  each  side  to  keep  the  soil  cool,  as  well  as  to  keep  ia 
the  moisture.  If  the  pods  are  picked  carefully  from  such  kinds  as 
Huntingdonian  and  others  of  the  Champion  of  England  section  as  soou: 
as  tliey  are  fit  for  use,  a  second  crop  of  pods  will  follow  in  due  course. 
I  have  often  had  a  good  late  crop  in  this  way  from  plants  that  liad 
been  allowed  room  enough  to  become  strong,  and  so  get  a  good  gras{> 
of  the  soil.  If  ive  have  now,  which  is  not  improbable,  a  short  spell 
of  hot  bright  weather,  Pe.as  and  otlier  things  will  soon  suffer  from 
drought  unless  heavily  mulched.  This  latter  process,  by  keeping 
the  roots  cool,  enables  the  plants  to  draw  up  a  sufficiency  of  mois- 
ture to  keep  up  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and  'prevent  a  too  severe 
check  being  given. — E.   Hohday. 

The  Best  Manure  for  Turnips.— Judging  by  the  report  of 
the  Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Association,  the  question  as  to  the 
best  manure  for  Tumijrs  seems  to  have  been  solved,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Aberdeenshire  is  concerned.  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  chemist  to  the 
A.ssociation,  states  definitely,  as  the  result  of  experiments  carried 
on  systematically  for  three  successive  years,  that  the  phosphates  of 
lime  decidedly  increase  the  Turnip  crop,  and  that  cultivators  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  ^^hether  the  phosphates  they 
employ  are  of  animal  or  mineral  origin.  It  seems  also,  from  Mr. 
Jamieson's  researches,  that  soluble  phosphate  is  not  so  superior  to 
insoluble  phosphate  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  Nitrogenous 
manures  have  but  little  eflect  on  Turnips  when  used  alone,  but  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  insoluble  phosphates  they  increase  the  crop. 
Tlie  fineness  of  division  seems  to  assist  the  crop  very  materially, 
and  the  outcome  of  Mr.  .Jamieson's  trials  seems  to  be  that  the  most 
economical  manure  for  Turnips  is  jirobably  insoluble  phosphate  of 
lime,  from  any  source  whatever,  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
The  saving  thus  effected  amounts  to  about  one-third,  that  is  to  say, 
tlie  quantity  of  manure  necessary  for  an  acre  of  Turnips  will  cost 
20s.  instead  of  30s.— C.  W.  Qui.v. 

■Winter  'Vegetables. — The  extreme  Lateness  of  the  season 

has  a  tendency  to  cause  us  to  forget  that  the  time  h.as  arrived  for 
jireparing  for  the  winter  and  spring  supply  of  vegetables  and  salads. 
Ill  the  case  of  many  autumn  crops,  even  greater  care  as  to  sowing  at 
the  right  date  is  required  than  need  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
more  important  spring  sowings,  for  tlien  a  few  days  one  way  or  the 
other  does  not  so  materially  matter.  As  many  crops  ^\ill  lie  later 
than  usual  this  year  in  being  cleared  otV  the  ground,  some  disarrange- 
ment of  the  plan  of  cropping  must  necessarily  ensue  ;  but  as  Peas, 
I'otatoes,  &c.,  are  cleared,  Kate  crops  of  Broccoli,  Kale,  Savoys,  &c., 
should  be  planted  forthwith.  For  the  earliest  Brussels  Spi'outs  and 
autumn  and  winter  Cauliflowers,  it  is  always  advi.salile  to  reserve 
some  vacant  gi'ound,  as  if  left  in  seed-beds  until  the  cro])S  are  cleared 
it  is  too  late,  even  in  faxourable  seasons,  to  realise  from  them  the 
full  results  of  which  tliey  are  capable.  The  most  important  sowings 
at  present  should  consist  of  the  different  varieties  of  Cabbage,  wliich 
shouhl  be  now  coming  up  (our  earliest  are  getting  forw.ard  for  winter), 
and  the  Latest  should  just  be  sown.  Onions  of  the  tJiant  Kocca  or 
White  Lisbon  must  be  sown  at  once.  Prickly  or  winter  .Spinach 
should  also  receive  attention.  We  generally  sow  at  two  or  three 
difl'ereut  dates,  viz.,  the  middle  .and  end  of  August  and  early  in 
.September,  as  on  some  soils  .Spinach  is  a  precarious  but  very  useful 
crop.      Cauliflowers  require  great  care  as  to  date  of    sowing  ;    the 
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end  of  this  month  anil  early  in  September  will  be  found  early  enough 
for  mild  districts.  But  for  the  supply  of  salading,  a  good  breadth  of 
various  sorts  of  Endive,  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces,  and  Chervil 
should  be  got  in  without  delay,  for  although  tlie  summer  was  late  in 
its  arrival,  the  shortening  daylight  warns  us  that  the  sun's  power  is 
already  on  the  decline.— -J.  Groom,  Linton, 

So'wing  Late  Turnips. — In  many  gardens  these  follow  the 
early  or  secoml  early  potatoes  ;  but  of  course,  they  may  follow  any 
other  crop,  or  be  sown  wherever  a  vacancy  occurs.  An  open  situa- 
tion suits  them  best,  as  they  become  more  compact  in  growth  and 
are  better  able  to  resist  cold  weather  ;  I  always  think  Turnips  grow 
faster  ami  better  when  exposed  to  full  and  free  currents  of  air.  If 
the  land  is  in  good  condition,  solid  manures  need  not  be  used  for  the 
crop  ;  and,  if  they  follow  potatoes,  the  working  theland  has  received 
in  digging  them  up  will  suffice  beyond  tlie  surface  culture  always 
necessary  to  secure  a  tine  tilth  for  covering  the  seed.  It  is  best  to 
sow  in  drills  about  A  in.  deep  and  about  14  in.  or  15  in.  apart.  If  the 
land  be  dry,  the  drills  should  be  well  soaked  with  liquid  manure 
previous  to  sowing.  Tliis  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  crop  ; 
its  influence  will  be  felt  as  soon  as  the  young  plant?  liave  begun 
independent  action.  A  sprinkling  of  superphosphate  along  tlie  drills 
M'hen  the  seeds  are  sovni  will  also  be  most  useful  if  tlie  land  is  not 
in  good  order  ;  and  even  if  the  land  bo  rich,  a  sliglit  dressing  of  tliis 
manure  is  always  of  great  value  in  an  ungenial  season,  as  it  is  in  the 
early  time  of  their  existence  that  the  fly  oi  beetle  is  so  destructive, 
and  a  stimulant  puslies  them  on  ([uickly  out  of  the  way  of  that  post. 
Hoeing,  or  stirring  of  the  surface,  should  commence  as  soon  as  tlio 
young  plants  can  be  seen  up  in  rows  ;  and  the  rows  or  drills  should 
have  a  hoe  drawn  tiirough  them,  at  the  same  time  lea\iiig  the  plants 
standing  in  little  patches  about  1  ft.  apart.  These  patches  will 
ultimately  be  thinned  or  singled  out  to  one  plant.  Plants  that  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  to  undergo  some  variation  of  tem- 
perature, should  not  be  left  too  thick,  as  they  draw  eaeli  other  up 
weakly,  and  are  not  so  hardy,  and  the  bulbs  are  not  so  good,  as  when 
«ach  plant  has  space  enough  to  form  a  good  tuft  or  erown  of  foliage. 
The  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  week  in  August  is  a  good  time  to 
sow,  and  tlie  following  are  good  hardy  kinds  to  gi'ow  :  Veitch's  Red 
<;iobe.  Orange  .Jelly,  and  Black  .Stone.  Tlie  early  White  Stone  may 
be  sown  in  small  quantities  after  the  first  week  in  August  with  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  usable  bulbs,  as  it  turns  in  qviickly.  At  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  in  winter,  some  of  the  largest  bulbs  shoulil 
be  taken  ujj  and  stored  in  the  same  way  as  Carrots  or  Beet,  and  they 
may  have  a  ridge  of  soil  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  rows  to  pro- 
tect them  from  severe  frost. — E.  H. 

Laxton's  Alpha  Early  Pea.— Tliis  is  a  first-rate  Pea  ;  sown 
a  fortnight  later  tlian  several  reputed  second  early  kinds  it  was  fit 
to  gather  first,  ily  experience  of  the  very  large-podded  varieties 
is  that  they  all  take  a  long  time  to  fill  up  after  they  look  fit  to  gather. 
Generally  speaking  Peas  are  a  good  crop  this  year. — J.  Gkoom, 
Linton. 

The  Potato  Disease. — During  the  last  week  this  has  spread 
"with  alarming  rapidity,  and  as  the  soil  is  saturated  with  moisture  I 
fear  we  shall  suffer  heavily,  as  the  crops  are  late  and  the  tubers  soft 
and  immature.  We  liave  fortunately  a  change  to  liner  weather  at 
last,  but  even  the  increased  warmth  of  tlie  last  few  days  appears  to 
have  favoured  the  development  of  the  malady. — J.  Gkoom,  Linton, 

In     this    neighbourhood,     (Huntingdonsliire)     which    is    a 

large  Potato-growing  district,  tlie  disease  is  already  assuming 
alarming  proportions.  Even  the  Aahtop  and  other  early  kinds,  which 
usually  escape,  are  in  some  instances  liadly  affected.  The  present 
Agreeable  change  in  the  weather  may  perhaps  check  its  ravages  to 
some  extent ;  but  under  any  circumstances  there  must  be  a  great  loss 
of  crop.  I  should  strongly  advise  all  who  can  to  take  up  their  Pota- 
toes before  they  are  badly  affected,  and  plant  the  land  with  some 
crop  calculated  to  bo  useful  either  in  winter  or  spring.  Tliere  is  yet 
time  to  plant  all  kinds  of  winter  Greens.  As  we  shall  probably  liave 
a  genial  gi-owing  autumn,  AVinter  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  Onions  may 
also  be  sown,  any  or  all  of  whicli  will  at  least  pay  to  grow  as  catch 
orops. — E.  Hobday. 
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Botanic  Gardens  in  Germany. — In  Germ.any  nearly  every 
town  has  its  Botanical  <_Tardon  for  furnisiiing  means  of  instruction  in 
that  science  ;  Berlin  has  two,  the  larger  of  wliich  supplies  1"20 
institutions  of  learning — including  100  common  schools — retpiiring 
nearly  3,000,000  specimens.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  bundles 
and  distributed  in  waggons.  The  flower  descriiieil  by  the  teacher  is 
illustrated  by  a  living  specimen  placed  in  the  haiiil  of  each  pupil. 
At  Heidelberg  a  new  and  very  handsome  garden  is  being  laid  out, 
and  in  addition  the  forest  trees  in  the  castle  yanl  are  labelle<l  with 
their  Latin  and  German  names,  also  the  place  whence  they  come — 
thus  putting  "tongues  in  trees  "so  that  even  the  most  careless 
observer  may  gain  some  useful  information. — New  i'orl;  Tribune. 


Zygopetalum  Sedeni. —  Of  the  numerous  hybrid  Orchids 
tliat  have  emanated  from  Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment  at  Chelsea, 
this  certainly  ranks  amongst  the  most  valuable  as  a  decorative  plant, 
as  it  flowers  wlicn  there  are  comparatively  few  other  kinds  in  bloom. 
It  is  the  result  of  crossing  the  well  known  Z.  Mackayi  and  Z.  max- 
illare,  and,  whilst  it  has  the  free-flowering  tendency  and  robust  con- 
stitution of  botli  its  parents,  it  is  much  dwarfer  in  habit,  being  only 
about  12  in.  or  15  in.  high.  The  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a  deep 
glossy  purple,  and  the  lip,  which  is  broad,  is  of  an  intense  rich 
jnirple,  beautifully  mottled  with  a  lighter  hue.  It  has  been  for  some 
time  in  full  beauty  at  the  nursery  in  question. 

Gentiana  gelida. — In  brightness  of  colour  the  flowers  of  this 
species  rival  those  of  the  lovely  spring  Gentian  (G.  verna),  and,  owing 
to  their  being  produced  in  clusters,  their  brilliancy  is  much  enhanced. 
It  is,  moreover,  more  amenable  to  cultivation  than  its  better  known 
congener,  which  is  an  important  point  in  its  favour.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  ])lant3  now  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and  also  in  the 
border  collection. 

Placards  in  Epping  Forest. — We  regret  to  see  that  the 
beautiful  glades  and  iiooUs  here  are  being  defaced  by  a  great  number 
of  placards — white  boards  with  black  lettering.  If  these  are  neces- 
sary, which  we  doubt,  they  need  only  be  placed  at  the  cross-roads 
and  at  imjiortaiit  points  here  and  there,  and  not  in  quiet  parts  of  the 
forest  within  view  of  each  other,  as  they  are  near  High  Beech. 

Lasiandra  niacrantha  floribunda. — This  showy  stove 
plant  we  .saw  finely  in  flower  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Pine-apple  Nur- 
sery. Its  flowers,  which  measured  fully  5  in.  in  diameter,  are  of  au 
intense  rich  purple,  and  are  produced  in  greater  profusion  than  those 
of  the  type.  It  should  therefore  be  gi-own  in  every  good  collection, 
as  it  well  repays  any  extra  care  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Cyananthus  incanus. — This  pretty  Alpine  plant  is  now 
flowering  freely  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  differs  from  the  only 
other  introduced  kind  in  having  a  less  vigorous  growth  and  smaller 
flowers.  It  has  slender,  creeping  branches  furnished  with  small 
hairy  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  solitary  flower  of  a  soft,  purplish- 
blue  tint.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  high  ele- 
vations in  the  Himalayas,  from  whence  it  has  been  recently  introduced 
in  quantity. 

Monarda  Bradburyana. — This  handsome  North  American 
perennial  does  not  appear  to  be  grown  much,  although  it  is  quite  as 
jiretty  as  the  other  kinds  and  very  distinct.  The  flowers  on  plants 
of  it  at  Kew  are  yet  in  too  undeveloped  a  state  to  show  their  true 
character.  Plants  of  it  raised  from  seed  sown  last  autumn  are  now 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  have  leaves  similar  to  those  of  JI.  fistulosa. 
The  flower-heads  are  arranged  in  whorls,  and  the  blossoms  have  long, 
hanging,  three-cleft  lijis.  The  colour  is  rosy-lilac,  copiously  spotted 
with  deep  purple. 

Echinacea  purpurea. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stevens's 
garden  at  Byfleet  some  remarkably  fine  examples  of  this  handsome 
hardy  perennial.  Its  flower-stems,  which  rise  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  are  terminated  by  flower-heads,  the  central  florets  of  which  are 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  form  a  close,  conical  boss,  on  which  the 
golden  anthers  are  shown  off  to  advantage,  while  the  long  pendulous 
straps  belonging  to  the  ray  florets  hang  down  in  the  form  of  a  long 
purplish-pink  fringe,  thus  giving  the  plant  a  singular  api)earance.  In 
order  to  grow  it  well,  it  requires  a  rich,  deep  soil  in  the  wannest 
spots  of  the  garden.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
United  States  of  America. 

"Vanda  insignia. — In  directing  attention  to  this  Orchid  it  is 
well  to  state  that  two  plants  bear  this  name,  one  of  which  is  merely 
a  fine  variety  of  V.  tricolor.  The  true  plant  to  which  this  note 
refers  is  a  very  fine  s])ecies  and  somewhat  rare  in  collections.  In 
habit  it  is  similar  to  V.  suavis  or  V.  insignis.  The  flowers,  however, 
are  very  di.=rtiiict,  being  of  a  different  form  and  having  a  broad  open 
lip  of  a  rich  mauve  tint  surmounted  by  a  pure  white  crest ;  the 
sepals  are  broad  and  slightly  incurved  and  deep  chocolate  in  colour, 
marbled  with  gi-eenish-yellow.  It  was  in  perfection  a  day  or  two 
ago  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

Ixias  and  Sparaxis  at  Tooting.  ^These  charming  plants 
arc  now  making  a  fine  display  in  Mr.  Barr's  grounds  at  Tooting, 
where  they  are  growing  in  frames  from  which  the  lights  have  been 
removed  for  a  considei-able  time.  They  contain  chiefly  varieties 
of  Ixia  and  Sparaxis,  the  flowers  of  which  represent  almost  every 
conceivable  shade  of  colour,  including  the  peculiar  sea-green  tint  of 
Ixia  viridiUora,  with  its  black  centre.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
these  charming  plants  have  of  late  years  fallen  into  disfavour,  for 
few  flowers  are  better  adapted  for  decorative  purposes,  and  even  in 
a  cut  state  they  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 
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Batatas  paniculata.— In  the  Victoria  Lily  liouse  at  Kew 
tliis  fiiiu  trailing  phuit  now  forms  :vn  attractive  oljject.  Its  slentler 
brandies  spring  annnally  from  a  llcsliy  stem,  ami  attain  many  yarils 
in  length  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  its  leaves  are  similar  to  those 
of  tlie  eonnnon  IJlue  Passion-Hower,  ami  its  Howers  resemhle  in  form 
those  of  the  eonnnon  (_'onvolviihis,  hut  they  are  considerably  larger 
ami  of  a  deep  purplish-violet  colour.  They  are  jiroduceil  in  clusters, 
and  though  each  llower  lasts  but  a  day  its  place  is  taken  ujiby  otliers 
iu  succession.  It  is  a  very  desiralilc  plant,  even  for  small  liouses,  as 
it  do3s  not  require  much  space,  ncitlier  does  it  need  that  excessive 
heat  wliicli  some  stove  subjects  do. 

Milla  longipes.— The  brief  description  given  of  this  new  bul- 
bous phuit(p.  SI)  was  taken  from  a  cut  specimen  of  it,  which  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Elwes  at  .South  Kensington.  .Shice  then  we  have  seen 
it  growing  in  masses  at  ilr.  Ware's  at  Tottenham,  in  Mr.  Barr's 
grounds  at  Tooting,  and  also  at  Kew,  and  are  now  better  able  to  speak 
of  its  merits.  When  seen  in  <|uantity  in  bright  sunsliine 
■with  its  starry,  white  blossoms  fully  open,  it  has  a  pretty 
apjiearanee,  and  tlien  the  livid  purple  on  the  outiide  of  tlie 
petals  is  not  seen,  which  detracts  so  nuich  from  its  beauty.  Tlie 
large  uud.els  of  slender-stalked  (lowers,  too,  are  very  graceful,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  use  in  a  cut  state,  a  condition  in  which  they 
last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  As  it  may  be  freely  raised 
from  seeds,  and  the  seedlings  flower  the  second  year,  no  doubt  it  will 
soon  become  widely  distrilmted. 

Specimen  Fuchsias  in  Six  Months.— One  of  the  finest 
examples  of  culture  in  tlie  way  of  Fuchsias  wliich  we  have  ever  seen 
we  saw  the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery  at  Pine-apple 
Place.  The  plants,  which  are  now  in  (i-in.  pots,  are  the  produce  of 
cuttings  struck  in  Feliruary  last,  potted  on  m  good  loamy  soil,  and 
subjected  to  the  treatment  wliicli  Fuchsias  generally  receive,  except 
that  they  have  had  a  dressing  of  Clay's  JIanure,  which  is  stated  to 
be  very  etlicacions  in  stimulating  the  growtli  of  plants  in  pots, 
especially  such  as  are  soft-wooded.  The  Fuclisias  in  (piestion  are 
3  ft.  high  and  as  much  through,  remarkably  strong  and  gi'acefully 
brandling,  and  last,  but  not  least,  loaded  with  blossoms.— .S. 

The  Late  Thunderstorm. — We  learu  from  various  sources 
that  tlie  unusually  severe  storm  on  Saturday  night  last  did  much 
damage  to  glass  structures,  especially  at  Twickenham  and  its  neigli- 
bourliood.  At  Kew  the  houses  were  much  shattered  by  the  hail  ; 
indeed  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  .as  iOjOOO  panes  of  glass  have 
been  broken.  The  occupiers  of  small  gardens  for  trade  purposes, 
which  abound  in  the  adjoining  districts,  have  also  sufiered  heavy 
losses  througli  glass  breakage,  and  we  hear  tliat  subscriptions  are 
being  i-aised  to  aid  iu  repairing  the  damage. 

The  number  of  jjersons  who  paid  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society's  gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  Bank  Holiday, 
August  4,  was  I1,:U2  at  2d.  =  £94  10s.  4d. 

Rose  Celeste. — This  old-fashioned  Rose  is  blooming  well  with 
me  this  year  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weatlier  we  have 
had.  It  is  rosy  pink  in  colour,  and  jierhaps  tiie  most  beautiful  of  all 
Roses  in  the  bud  state. — T.   Willi.i.ms,  Orm.ii:ii-l:. 
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Hampton  Court  Gardens  upon  an  August  Bank  Holiday 
afford  one  of  tlie  most  pleasing  sights  to  be  seen  in  a  country  where 
so  many  thousands  of  people  are  perforce  debarred  by  tlieir  vocation 
and  place  of  residence  from  often  enjoying  the  pleasures  incidental 
to  a  rural  or  garden  life.  Tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  of  all  ages 
and  classes,  tlie  majority  unmistakably  of  the  true  town  type, 
wander  aliout  the  broad  walks  and  over  tlie  green  sward,  enjoying 
the  trees  and  flowers  in  a  w.ay  that  shows  how  all  pervading  is  the 
love  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  beautiful  in  Nature.  Hamilton  Court 
(hardens  are  peculiarly  rich  in  trees,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  is  the  lines  of  naturally-grown  Yew  trees,  under  the  shade 
of  which  tired  people  love  to  rest.  How  thankful  should  the  present 
generation  be  that  these  trees  were  spared  from  tlie  Hutch  shears  of 
olden  days.  The  green  sward  is  in  luxxiriant  condition,  and  not 
injured  in  the  least,  although  thousands  of  visitors  walk  over  it  as 
they  please.  In  respect  of  freedom  from  restraint,  Hampton  C'ourt 
(iardens  are  far  before  Kew.  The  bedding  jilants  are,  of  course, 
just  now  a  certain  source  of  attrac'tion,  though  in  poor  condition  as 
regards  bloom.  From  uninteresting  scroll  and  carpet  beds — contain- 
ing the  customary  (iolden  Feather,  Alternanthera,  Mentha,  Eche- 
veria,  and  a  few  other  plants  repeated  again  and  again— one  turns 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  iii.asscs  of  Lilium  c.andidum,  the 
charming  efl'cets  produced  liy  the  elegant  Lathyrus  giandillorus  as 
it  runs  over  dwarf  shrubs,  and  similar  combinations.  It  tlie  whole 
system  of  flower-beds  were  swept  away,  and  the  borders  tilled  with 
grand  collections  of  hardy  plants,  the  gardens  would  gain  greatly  by 
the  change. — A.  D. 


A   (JROUr    OF    ^'EW    CLEMATISES. 

Drawn  by  CONSTAN'C'E  PIERREPONT. 
From  the  time  when  Messrs.  .T.ackman  &  .Son,  of  Woking,  gave  to 
English  ganleiis  Clematis  .rackmani  and  ( '.  rubro-violacea,  raised 
in  \bir2,  (hjwn  to  the  present,  a  constant  succession  of  new  varieties 
has  been  kept  u]).  Alnisst  every  year  new  forms  bearing  flowers 
large  in  size,  perfect  in  outline,  and  striking  in  colour  are  produced. 
Clematises  are  divided  into  several  divisions.  Probaldy  they  are 
capable  of  being  grouped  into  two  sections — winter  and  spring 
bloomers  and  summer  and  .antunin  lilooniers.  There  is  a  very  great 
ditl'erence  lietween  these  two,  and  just  because  that  fact  was  not  suf- 
ficiently understood,  some  who  have  attempted  to  cultivate  them 
have  failed.  Strong-growing  types  like  the  well-known  C.  Jack- 
inani,  C.  rubella,  C  m.agniitica,  and  others  flower  from  the  growtli 
put  forth  during  the  sjiring  and  summer,  and  need  to  be  pruneil 
back  rather  severely  in  winter,  else  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
the  plants  to  flower  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  has^e  as  the 
strongest  shoots  are  put  forth  from  the  tips  of  the  old  wood  of  the 
previous  year.  What  is  known  as  the  C.  lanuginosa  type,  under 
which  heading  are  included  many  very  fine  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
great  decorative  value,  flower  on  short  lateral  summer  shoots,  whicli 
are  not  of  such  a  gross  character  as  those  of  C.  Jackmani  ami 
others,  and  do  not  require  such  hard  pruning.  The  cultivator  in 
training  these  plants  must  have  regard  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
house,  wall,  or  trellis  on  which  he  wislies  to  operate,  and  the  nearer 
to  tlie  gi'ound  that  he  requires  to  have  flowers  the  greater  the  neces- 
sity for  pruning  close.  The  other  section  is  known  as  the  C.  patens 
type,  C.  patens  being  also  known  in  gardens  as  C.  azurea  gi'andiflora. 
Under  this  heading  we  get  quite  a  large  group  of  beautiful,  free- 
flowering  varieties  that  produce  their  flowers  much  earlier  than  the 
varieties  of  the  C.  .Jackmani  tj-pe,  because  they  flower  from  buils 
formed  on  the  old  or  ripened  wood  ;  therefore  to  cut  1,'aek  the  oM 
wood  in  the  case  of  the  varieties  of  the  C.  patens  group  as  one  would 
that  of  the  C.  Jackmani  type  would  be  to  risk  the  crop  of  ffowere 
in  the  following  spring.  The  long  shoots  that  are  put  forth  this  sum- 
mer should  be  preserved,  and  the  old  decayed  wood  which  furnished 
flowers  in  May  and  June  only  cut  away.  Some  nurserymen  mix  up 
these  Clematises  in  their  catalogues  in  a  rather  haphazard  fashion, 
and  purchasers  buy  ^^ithout  being  made  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  spring  bloomers  and  summer  bloomers,  and  therefore  fail  in 
many  instances  to  get  flowers. 

The  thi"ee  fine  varieties  represented  in  the  annexed  illustration  were 
r.aised  by  Messrs.  .Jackman  &  Son,  of  Woking.  Fair  Rosamond  and 
Mrs.  C  .Jackman  belong  to  the  patens  or  spring-flowering  section  ; 
the  former  has  well-formed,  blush-white  flowers,  having  indistinct 
wine-red  bars  to  each  petal  ;  the  latter  is  a  quite  new  variety,  having 
Large  pure  white  eight-petalled  flowers,  and  jjalc  straw-coloured 
stamens.  They  are  admirable  varieties  for  pot  culture.  Robert 
Hanbnry  belongs  to  the  C.  lanuginosa  section,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  bold,  tlat,  well-formed  flower.s,  and  its  soft  satiny  tint  of  colouring, 
which  gives  the  blossoms  a  peculiarly  refined  appearance  ;  the  colour 
is  a  bluish-lilac,  flushed  at  the  edges  with  red,  and  having  the  bar 
slightly  tinted  with  red.     It  is  a  comparatively  new  \ariety. 

The  Clematis  has  been  described  as  a  "gross  feeder,"  and  in  all  its 
stages  and  modes  of  growth  a  deep,  rich  soil  is  indispensable.  The 
stock  on  which  the  Clematis  is  grafted  is  a  vigorous  gi'on  er,  and  puts 
forth  a  large  mass  of  thick,  fleshy  roots,  which  not  only  need  to  be 
M'cU  sustained  liy  means  of  rieli  soil,  but  also  by  an  abundance  of 
water  in  dry  weatlier.  In  spring  and  summer  good  mulchings  with 
strong  manure  should  be  given,  and  when  the  plants  approach  full 
bloom,  occasional  soakings  with  liquid  manure,  or  dressings  of  some 
good  patent  manure,  should  also  be  given.  In  autumn  some  rich 
manure  should  be  forked  in  about  the  roots,  and  some  scattered  on 
the  surface  aliout  the  plants,  to  be  washed  into  the  soil  by  means 
of  the  autumn  and  winter  rains. 

One  very  excellent  mode  of  cultivating  the  Clematis  is  in  pots,  to 
flower  in  M.ay  and  June.  Those  who  have  seen  the  beautifully 
grown  anil  flowered  specimens  which  Mt-ssrs.  -lackman  and  others 
are  in  the  habit  of  showing  at  the  horticultural  exhibitions  held 
in  Loudon  in  May  and  June,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
adaptability  of  the  Clematis  .as  a  jiot  plant.  The  spiring-flowering 
sorts  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  In  the  pages  of  "The 
Clematis  as  a  (iaiden  Flower  "  it  is  recommended  that  the  plants  be 
grown  in  10-in.  or  !"2-in.  pots,  in  a  rich,  loamy  soil.  In  pots  of  this 
size  the  plants  should  cover  sufficiently  cylimlrical  trellises  of  about 
■J  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  (i  in.  acro.ss.  They  flower  from  the  well-ripened 
wood  of  the  previous  year's  formation,  and  hence  a  supjily  of  this 
wood  must  be  kept  up  annually.  By  encouraging  a  free  growth  after 
the  flowering  season  is  past,  these  plants  can  be  forced  into  bloom  by 
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placing  them  in  a  genial  warmth  when  growth  sets  in,  and  they  may 
also  be  retarded  by  subjecting  them  to  cold  treatment.  They  sliould 
be  repotted  annually  in  a  rich  soil. 

AVell-established  plants  in  the  open  air  will,  if  carefully  attended 
to,  cover  a  great  space.  ,  The  budding  shoots  need  to  be  carefully 
trained  and  tied  in,  placing  them  as  widely  apart  as  possible,  as  suc- 
cessional  shoots  and  lateral  ones  will  till  up  the  intervening  spaces. 
If  the  shoots  be  not  trained  in  this  way  they  become  matted  tegether 
and  are  driven  in  one  direction  by  the  wind.  Tliere  is  another  great 
advantage  in  training  them  as  directed— the  larger  the  space  tilled  by 
the  shoots  the  better  do  the  plants  display  their  heads  of  bloom. 

A  selection  of  a  few  leading  varieties  should  include  the  following 
of  the  spring-flowering  type  :— Albert  Victor,  Lady  Londesborough, 
Lord  Londesborough,  Miss  Bateman,  patens.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Standishi,  Stella,  The  Queen,  and  Vesta.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
double  varieties— and  they  are  of  great  value  as  conservatory  plants 
for  training  against  pillars  and  trellises— will  tind  Countess  of  Love- 
lace, Fortunef,  John  Gould  Veitch,  and  Louise  Lemoine  well  worthy 
of  culture.  Of  the  Lanuginosa  type,  Aureliana,  Gem,  Henryi, 
lanuginosa  nivea,  Marie  Lefebvre,  Morikata  Oke,  Otto  Frtebel, 
Symeiana,  and  ^Villiam  Kennett  should  be  selected  ;  these  are  per- 
haps of  a  rather  more  tender  character  than  any  others,  and  should 
therefore  have,  when  planted  out-of-doors,  open,  warm  situations,  and 
a  well-drained  subsoil.  Of  the  grand  summer-blooming  varieties,  some 
of  the  most  useful  will  be  found  to  be  Alexandra,  Jackmaui,  Lady 
BoviU,  Mrs.  .James  Bateman,  Prince  of  \Vales,  Rubella,  Star  of  India, 
Thomas  Moore,  Tunbridgensis,  Viticella  rubra  gi-andiflora  (small- 
flowered,  but  very  distinct  and  attractive  in  colour),  and  Velutina 
purpurea.  "■■  1'. 

GARDENING     FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Crarden. 

Auriculas. — At  this  season,  when  all  re-potting  must  be  com- 
pleted as  speedily  as  possible,  to  those  intending  to  add  to  their  stock 
either  by  purchase  or  exchange,  a  few  words  on  packing  may  be  use- 
ful. The  best  way  is  to  pack  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
in  a  round  basket  in  an  upright  position,  and  hohl  them  in  their 
places  by  strong  twine  Laced  across  the  basket.  Stout  sticks  should 
then  be  inserted  in  the  rim  of  the  basket,  and  tied  firmly  together  at 
the  top,  and  over  the  sticks  a  mat  should  be  tightly  sewn.  I  have 
received  plants  from  amateurs  badly  packed,  and  I  have  heard  others 
make  the  same  complaint.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  but  little 
experience,  the  Ijest  way  to  pack  is  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  reduce  the  baUs  of  earth  very  considerably,  and  wrap  them 
round  with  a  piece  of  pajjer,  tying  all  firmly  with  matting.  The 
plants  can  then  be  packed  closely  together  in  dry  hay  or  Moss.  There 
is  no  danger  of  any  injury  if  they  are  packed  rather  firmly,  but  if 
packed  loosely,  the  chances  are  that  many  will  be  injured  in  transit. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  information  which  I  have 
been  able  to  glean  as  to  the  condition  of  these  plants  is  somewhat 
unfavourable.  One  grower  from  the  northern  district  of  Yorkshire 
writes  to  say  tluat  he  will  have  a  number  of  flowers  in  by  the  l'2th  of 
Augiist  on  plants  that  have  been  forced  under  glass,  Ijut  that  his 
general  collection  will  not  be  in  bloom  until  September,  and  Anally 
that  lie  will  not  be  able  to  put  down  so  many  layers  as  he  did  last 
year  by  lOUO.  This  I  can  quite  believe,  as  our  own  collection,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  is  nearly  as  much  behind.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  special  exhibition  of  these  jjlants  has  been  delayed 
for  three  weeks,  the  flowers  will  not  be  at  their  best  by  the  r2th  of 
August.  Some  fancy  that  growers  who  liave  the  convenience  of 
forcing  houses  obtain  a  considerable  ailvantage  over  those  who  have 
no  such  acconuuodation  ;  but  I  never  use  artificial  heat  to  get  th« 
flowers  in  in  time.  It  was  tried  for  one  day  only  this  year,  but  I  was 
afraid  the  blooms  produced  would  be  out  of  character,  and  so  gave 
up  the  experiment.  If  they  are  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  the  lights 
may  be  kept  closer  than  usual,  but  I  never,  even  on  cold  nights,  slnit 
the  house  up  entirely.  Pay  attention  to  watering  as  the  plants  seem 
to  require  it. 

Hollyhocks. — Where  these  stately  plants  have  m.ade  good 
growth,  tlicy  will  speedily  repay  the  cultivator  for  any  pains  which 
he  may  Iiave  taken  to  bring  them  up  to  the  highest  standard.  It  is 
some  years  since  we  saw  an  exhibition  of  Hollyhocks  in  London,  but 
let  us  hope  that  some  means  may  be  adopted  to  have  one  of  these, 
together  with  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  other  autumn  flowers.  A  gooil 
exhibition  ot  Roses  can  usually  be  had  in  September  ;  Verbenas,  too, 
come  in  then  and  create  variety,  and  so  do  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
and  otlier  cut  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  Attention  must  still  be 
paid  to  stopping  the  side  growths  and  to  putting  in  such  eyes  as  have 
leaf  buds. 


Pinks. — Beds  of  these  are  still  gay  even  now,  which  is  six  weeks 
after  their  usual  time  of  flowering.  Ther;  is  very  little  increase 
from  side  growths  this  year,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  save  all  our  old  plants.  Sometimes  these  do  quite  as  well  as 
pipings,  so  far  as  a  good  display  is  concerned  ;  but  they  would  not 
yield  such  large  flowers  for  purposes  of  exhibition,  although  the 
lacing  from  old  plants  is  generally  good.  Seedlings  should  be 
jjricked  out  into  good  soil,  and  be  encouraged  to  make  good  growth, 
so  that  they  may  be  planted  out  into  their  blooming  quarters  next 
month. 

Pansies. — These  are  still  producing  good  blooms,  and  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  put  in  cuttings  of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
time  they  were  put  in  if  it  is  intended  that  the  plants  are  to  flower 
early  in  pots.  The  easiest  way  is  to  take  the  very  smallest  growths 
that  come  up  from  the  base  of  the  plants  ;  thick,  succulent  growths, 
with  hollow  stems,  are  useless  for  cuttings.  Pansies  strike  best 
under  handliglits  in  a  shady  place,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  leaf- 
mould,  fine  loam,  and  sharp  sand  ;  keep  the  lights  rather  close  and 
shade  from  the  sun  until  roots  are  formed.  If  there  is  any  green  fly 
on  the  growths  dip  them  in  soapy  water  before  insei'ting  them. — J. 

DOUGL.IS. 

Stove. 

Oelosias  are  amongst  the  most  useful  annual  decorative  plants 
grown,  and  at  no  season  do  tliey  come  in  so  serviceable  as  through 
the  late  autumn  mouths  ;  the  latest  sowings  will  now  have  made 
some  progress,  and  attention  must  be  paid  as  to  having  sufficient  pot- 
room,  as  they,  in  common  with  all  quick-growing  plants,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  even  for  a  short  time,  deficient  in  this  resjject,  can  never 
afterwards  be  set  to  rights.  Tliey  are  naturally  disposed  to  grow 
higher  than  often  required,  to  counteract  which  they  should  from 
the  first  be  kept  as  near  the  light  as  they  will  admit  of.  Use  the 
syringe  regularly  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Table  Plants. — ^Vhere  these  are  required,  there  needs  to  be  a 
continuous  supply  of  young  stock  coming  on,  or  they  soon  get  too 
lai'ge,  and  when  so  used  they  are  very  objectionable.  Tastes  differ 
somewhat  as  to  the  different  plants  used,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  spare-growing,  lightest,  most  elegant  plants  are  the  most 
suitable,  amongst  which  may  be  reckoned  some  of  the  Palms,  of 
which  Ghamaidorea  graminifolia,  Gocos  Weddelliaua,  C.  ])luniosa,  and 
Geonoma  gracilis  are  the  best;  add  to  these,  Aralia  Veitchi,  reticu- 
lata, and  gracillima;  Croton  angustifolium,  confined  to  a  single  shoot ; 
the  narrow-leaved  Dracaenas,  such  as  nigro-rubra,  and  several  of  the 
hybrids  of  a  like  character  ;  Pandanus  elegantissimus,  P.  Veitchi,  and 
the  variegated  P.  javanicus  ;  Cyperus  alternifolius  and  its  variegated 
form  ;  Jacaranda  mimosaefolia  ;  Reidia  glaucesceus  ;  and  Terminalia 
elegans.  These,  and  anything  else  employed  for  a  like  purpose, 
should  in  all  cases  be  confined  to  a  single  stem  ;  anything  approach- 
ing a  bushy  habit  renders  them  too  heavy,  and  unfit  for  use.  Such 
plants  of  the  above  as  can  be  increased  from  cuttings,  when  they 
get  too  large,  may  be  cut  back,  and  after  the  shoots  liave  broken  and 
attained  a  considerable  size,  taken  ott'  and  struck.  Palms  can  be 
raised  from  seed  or  procured  so  as  to  keep  up  a  supply  from  those 
who  grow  them  for  the  purpose.  With  plants  to  be  used  in  this  way 
another  matter  of  importance  is  never  to  get  them  in  too  large  pots  ; 
6  in.  diameter  is  quite  as  big  as  admissible,  or  necessary,  for,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  manure  water,  they  can  be  grown  to  a  size  even 
larger  than  adapted  for  the  purpose,  still  retaining  all  their  lower 
leaves  fresh  and  healthy. 

Orchids. 
Except  as  regards  the  coolest  division  of  Orchids  it  will  have  been 
necessary  all  along  this  season  to  use  more  fire-heat  than  usual,  and 
sliould  the  weather  continue  of  the  same  cold  unseasonable  character 
through  the  remaining  portion  of  summer,  it  will  be  requisite  to  still 
further  keep  on  with  a  considerable  amount  of  artificial  warmth,  for 
without  its  means  not  only  will  theniglit  temperature  of  even  the  inter- 
mediate or  Cattleya  house  be  too  low,  but  the  day  heat  as  well,  should 
cloudy  weather  and  cool  air,  like  we  have  hitherto  experienced,  con- 
tinue. This  is  a  matter  requiring  particular  attention,  as  though 
growth  in  these  plants  can  be  kept  on  with  fire-heat  late  in  the 
season,  yet  it  is  anything  but  desirable  that  they  should — with  such 
exception  as  the  naturally  latest  bloomers — not  have  completed  their 
growth  before  the  late  sliort  autumn  days  are  upon  us.  Were  it  not 
that  to  save  a  little  labour  and  a  little  extra  expense,  some  gi'owers 
resort  to  fixed  shadings  or  the  glass  smeared  with  some  composition 
it  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  more  than  usual  mis- 
chief caused  on  a  season  like  the  present  by  these  methods  of  ex- 
cluding the  sun,  where  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  on  the  average 
had  more  than  one  day's  collective  sunshine  in  each  week. 

Cattleyas  and  Laelias. — These  now,  when  tlieir  young  roots 
have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil  and  attained  more  solidity,  will  bear 
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a  little  more  water  than  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  woll  to  caution 
beginners  tliat  it  is  iimoh  Itidter  to  err  on  the  score  of  keeping  tlicm 
a  little  too  dry  tlian  too  wet  at  the  root ;  and  with  tlie  alisenee  that 
we  have  so  far  had  of  the  sun's  drying  infiucnoe,  it  is  well  to  use 
some  less  atmospluTic  moisture,  unless  comparatively  more  air  is 
admitted,  with  additional  tire-heat  to  allow  of  this  without  the  tem- 
perature getting  too  low.  Late  spring-blooming  C'attleyas,  such  as  the 
Aclandi.-e  section,  the  dilfcrentformsof  C  guttata  and  bicolor,  witli  tlie 
still  later  C.  intermedia  forms,  of  which  ('.  Harrisoni  or  vioLacea  may 
belookeduponas  the  latest,  should  liave  their  growth  pushed  on  as  soon 
as  the  flowering  is  over.  Slay  I  lii-re  say  a  word  in  favour  of  some  of 
these  fine  old  siwcies,  which,  in  the  r.igc  .after  new  fashionalilc  Or- 
chids, are  l)y  many  neglected,  and  thingsof  a  far  less  decorative  value 
or  general  usefulness  grown  in  their  stead.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
difl'erent  forms  of  C  intermedia,  when  well  man.aged,  witli  the  large 
size  they  will  attain  and  profusion  of  flowers  they  bear,  as  also  the 
length  of  time  they  will  last,  amongst  the  most  serviceable  and  eirec- 
tive  plants  in  the  whole  family  of  Orchids,  and  for  cutting  purposes 
they  are  far  more  suitable  tlian  tlie  larger  flowered  kinds;  the  darkest 
form  gener.ally  known  under  the  name  of  C'.  violivcea,  if  the  flowers 
are  cut  whilst  young,  will  last  in  water  for  three  weeks. 

Miltonias  again  may  with  truth  be  classed  amon,'3t  neglected 
Orcliids  that  are  really  worth  cultivating.  Tlie  difterent  forms  of  M, 
spectabilis,  growing  a.s  tliey  do  to  a  cousiderivble  size  in  little  time, 
and  producing  proportionately  large  beautiful  coloured  flowers,  that 
last  either  on  tlie  plant  or  in  a  cut  state  for  a  long  time,  in  addition 
to  their  habit  of  blooming  Late  in  the  summer,  when  comparatively 
few  Orchids  are  in,  render  tlicm  of  especial  v.alue.  One  objection 
raised  against  this,  the  thin-leaved  .section  of  Miltoni.as,  is  that  they 
often  have  a  j-ellow  appearance  in  their  leaves,  from  their  inability 
to  bear  a  full  complement  of  light,  much  less  sun  ;  but  I  have  always 
found  them  to  keep  their  colour  much  lietter  «'hen  placed  near  where 
the  air  is  admitted,  with  the  .addition  of  large  sheets  of  tissue  paper 
laid  on  tlie  phuits  during  the  day  when  tlie  weather  was  bright. 
With  these  anil  a  few  others  that  will  not  boar  as  much  sun  as  the 
general  stock,  I  have  found  this  much  better  than  over-heavily 
shading  the  whole.  M.  Jloreliana,  the  liest  form  of  which  has  no 
-equal  in  its  respective  colour  amongst  Orchitis,  should  be  in  even  the 
most  select  collections  ;  it  requires  treatment  in  every  way  like  the 
others. 

Anguloas  and  Lycastes. — A.  Ruckeri,  A.  Clowesi,  A. 
«burnea,  and  A.  virgiiialis  do  much  the  best  with  an  intermediate 
temperature  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  their  pseudo  bulbs  under 
such  conditions  attainiuf'  a  Larger  size,  and  the  pLants  being  able  to 
produce  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  flowers  than  when 
grown  warmer.  Tlicy  will  now  be  in  the  full  season  of  tlieir  growth, 
and  should  lie  moderately  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots.  The 
same  applies  to  Lycastes,  of  which  L.  Skinneri,  in  its  many  distinct 
and  beautiful  varieties,  is  one  of  the  best  long-flowering  plants  grown. 

Oncidiums. — The  different  species  of  these  that  succeed  in  an 
intermediate  house,  such  as  the  varieties  of  0.  barbatum,  0.  Barkeri, 
the  many  forms  of  0.  crispum,  0.  s.vrcodes,  O.  Papilio,  and  the 
majority  of  others  that  do  well  with  similar  treatment,  will  now  also 
be  in  the  height  of  their  growth.  Most  of  these  plants  have  stout 
leaves,  and  will  bear  more  exposure  to  full  light  than  some  things, 
and  I  have  .always  found  the  best  position  that  could  be  afforded  them 
in  the  house,  resulted  in  the  largest  buUis  and  greatest  amount  of 
bloom.  Most  Onoiils  will  be:ir  when  growing  more  water  at  the 
roots  than  the  soft  tender-rooted  kind.s. 

Oool  Orchids. — The  family  of  Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
vallias  are  the  re^iresentatives  most  worthy  of  especial  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  temperature,  but  unless  wliere  there  are  a  number 
of  houses  devoted  to  Orchids,  so  as  to  accommodate  those  that 
require  different  treatment  in  this  respect,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to 
^row  a  good  many  other  kinds  with  them,  some  of  which  are  bene- 
tited  by  a  few  dogreos  more  heat  than  the  plants  named  like  ;  yet  no 
harm  will  be  done  in  a  compromise  of  this  sort,  provided  treatment 
is  given  that  will  compensate  for  this.  Masdevallias  and  Odonto- 
glossums in  common  with  other  Orchids  will  not  sutler  through 
teing  subjected  to  a  little  more  heat  than  they  absolutely  need,  if 
accompanying  it  they  are  grown  nearer  the  glass  witli  a  little  extra 
air,  as  a  matter  of  course  using  somewhat  more  atmospheric  mois- 
ture when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  external  air  admitted  is  com- 
piaratively  ilry. 

Epidendrum    vitelllnum  and    Mesospinidlum  vul- 

canicum  are  two  of  the  most  desir.able  aud  distinct-coloured 
Orchids  grown.  Both  do  much  better  in  the  cool  division  than  when 
kept  warmer.  If  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  they  will  be  found  to  not  only  thrive  but  flower  profusely. 
When  these  plants  are  grown  in  sutficient  numbers  so  .as  to  .admit, 
when  in  bloom,  of  being  dispersed  about  amongst  tlie  Odontoglos- 
sums and  Masdevallias,  an  ellect  of  colour  is  produced  which  is   not 


equalled  by  a  combination  of  any  other  flowering  plants  that  I  recol- 
lect. 

East  Indian  House.— There  will  be  comparatively  few  plants 
in  blooiii  here,  but  amongst  those  that  will  (lower  from  this  time 
through  the  autumn  will  be  Aerides  suavissimum,  the  fine  .and  scarce 
A.  qulnipicvulneruni,  with  a  few  Vandas  of  the  tricolor  and  suavis 
section,  and  V.  coTulea  hater  on,  .as  well  .as  other  species  th.at  from 
time  to  time  push  their  flowers  later  than  the  usual  season.  A  little 
care  will  be  required  in  the  use  of  the  syringe,  to  sec  that  advancing 
sjiikes  of  the  above  do  not  get  too  wet, 

Cypripediuma.  —  Most  of  these  that  require  considerable 
heat  will  now  be  in  full  growth,  including  the  diflferent  forms  of 
C.  eaudatum,  ('.  hirsutissimum,  C.  lievigatum,  C.  Lowi,  C.  Stonei, 
with  other  kimlred  species,  and  the  hybrid  sorts  that  neeil  a  like 
temperature.  These  plants  also  do  better  ^vith  more  light  than 
they  often  get ;  their  foli.age  collectively  is  little  susceptible  of  injury 
from  a  moderate  amount  of  sun,  and  though  iiiuler  such  a  course  of 
treatment  the  leaves  do  not  usually  get  quite  so  large  or  long  as  when 
more  darkened,  yet  the  general  conilition,  and  the  amount  of  flower 
which  they  will  jiroduce,  will  be  more  satisfactory.  They  like  plenty 
of  water  wlieri  growing,  and  will  bear  it  applying  freely  when 
managed  as  here  advised. 

Insects. — The  maximum  temperature  at  this  time  required  in- 
viiriably  brings  with  it  an  increase  in  insect  pests,  which  will  now  be 
troublesome,  more  or  less,  as  the  collection  is  comparatively  clean  or 
otherwise,  aud  in  no  department  of  gardening  is  a  thoroughly  cleanly 
course  of  management,  such  as  is  calculated  to  keep  the  different  in- 
sects that  prey  upon  the  plants  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
more  conducive  to  a  real  economy  of  Labour ;  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
scale  and  the  most  injurious  little  yellow  thrips  are  not  got  well  under, 
they  cause  a  never-ending  tax  on  the  labour,  the  plants  not  thriving 
as  they  ought.  Far  better  only  grow  half  the  number,  if  there  is 
not  enough  time  to  keep  the  whole  in  a  satisfactory  state  .as  regards 
this  most  import.ant  as  well  as  labour-absorbing  part  of  the  care  they 
need.  Respecting  scale,  its  extermination  is  simply  a  matter  of  time 
and  perseverance,  as  by  sutficient  attention  it  may  be  altogether  got 
rid  of.  Where  yellow  thrips  exist  in  quantity,  especially  among 
thin-leaved  Orchids,  such  as  the  greater  portion  of  Odontoglossums, 
it  requires  time  and  a  determination  to  get  them  under,  otherwise 
they  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  young,  unfolding  leaves,  particularly 
at  this  season.  Species  like  O.  vexillarium  are  most  injured  by  it. 
Continued  sponging  and  washing  are  requisite,  for  this  insect  is  diffi- 
cult to  kill  with  Tobacco  smoke,  and  tliis  section  of  Orchids  have  a 
great  dislike  to  it. 

Ferns. 

Where  there  is  a  house  devoted  to  these  idants,  or  where  they 
have  to  be  grown  .along  with  others,  there  should  always  be  pro- 
vision made  for  kee])ing  up  a  sufficient  number  of  the  kinds  most 
useful  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  small  state,  by  annually  potting 
off  a  number  of  the  seedlings  of  those  tliat  usually  come  up  from 
self-sown  spores,  and  by  sowing  the  spores  of  such  others  alike  suit- 
able for  use  in  this  way  as  need  to  be  so  raised.  The  different 
forms  of  Pteris  serrulata,  both  crested  aud  plain  leaved,  are  amongst 
the  most  hardy  and  useful  plants  tliat  can  be  grown  for  standing 
about  in  greenhouses,  intermediate  houses,  stoves,  conservatories, 
or  rooms.  .So  accommodating  are  they  that  they  will  succeed  almost 
anywhere.  Adiantum_cuneatum  is  also  one  of  the  best,  doing  well  with 
either  .a  medium  amount  of  heat  or  in  a  cool  house,  and  lasting  in  a 
preseutably  fresh  condition  for  some  months  in  ordinary  living  rooms. 
A.  formosum  and  A.  hispidiim  will  both  succceil  for  a  like  purpose. 
Davallia  bullata,  D.  Novai-Zelandi;e,  D.  can.aricnsis,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata,  ami  Pteris  cretica  are  all  extremely  useful  for  using  either 
amongst  flowering  plants  or  in  any  place  where  elegant  green-leaved 
subjects  are  w.anted.  There  are  but  few  private  places  where  the 
stock  of  the  above  might  not  with  advantage  be  increased.  All  can  be 
raised  from  sjiores  or  by  division.  The  Davallias  can  be  propagated 
by  division  of  the  rliizomes  when  the  plants  are  at  rest.  I  m.ay 
here  observe  that  all  these,  as  well  .as  other  Ferns,  can  be  kept  in 
a  \'igorous  healthy  state  in  very  small  pots,  provided  they  are 
regularly  supplied  through  the  growing  season  with  weak  m.auure 
water  ;  liy  the  use  of  this,  even  when  the  roots  are  so  confined  that 
the  growth  would  otherwise  be  both  weak  and  yellow  in  colour, 
the  fronds  will  come  sufliciently  strong,  possessing  the  desirable 
deep  sliade  of  green.  The  hardy  Scolopendriunis  are  excellent  plants 
for  employing  in  like  manner,  and  their  ilistinct  foliage  is  an  advan- 
tage. Such  species  as  Loniaria  giblia  and  L.  cyc.adia'folia  should  be 
annually  raised  from  spores,  as  they  are  most  serviceable  in  a  com- 
(laratively  small  state.  To  be  successful  with  the  latter  variety  the 
fertile  fronds  should  lie  taken  from  tlie  plant  .as  soon  as  ever  there 
is  an  indication  in  the  coverings  of  the  .spore-vessels  to  rise,  other- 
wise the  spores  will  fall  aud  be  lost.  The  fertile  fronds  should  be 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  scattered  over  pots  or  pans  filled 
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with  a  mixture  of  peat,  grit-stone,  chai-coal,  or  crocks,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand,  kept  moist,  and  a  sheet  of  glass  laid  on  the 
top,  placed  away  from  the  sun  in  a  little  Mai-nith,  where  they  will 
soon  vegetate.  Ferns,  such  as  most  of  the  Tree  species,  that  are 
inclined  to  get  too  large  in  the  head  for  the  places  they  occup> ,  may, 
now  that  their  summer  crop  of  young  fronds  is  fully  developed, 
have  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  ones  cut  away.  They  will 
also  bear  washing  with  Tobacco  water  to  destroy  thrips.  Should 
these  exist,  this  is  the  most  efTcctual  method  of  killing  both  these 
insects  and  their  eggs.  Where  there  is  scale  on  Ferns,  if  it  is  not 
kept  in  check,  it  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance,  as  it  spreads  with 
great  rapidity  to  all  that  stand  in  contact  with,  or  are  overhung  by, 
such  as  are  affected  with  it.  T.  B.^ines. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Pines. — .Smooth  Cayennes,  Ch.arlotte  Rothschild,  and  other 
winter-fruiting  Pines  that  have  done  flowering,  should  now  be  en- 
couraged to  make  free  gi-owth  by  me.ans  of  frequent  supplies  of 
manure  water.  If  tlie  pots  are  not  plunged  too  deeply  the  soil  will 
dry  more  qnickly,  and  thei-eby  permit  fresli  stimulants  to  be  ad- 
ministered more  frequently  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  with- 
out danger  of  the  soil  getting  soddened.  Still  ventilate  freely,  but 
shut  up  early,  enclosing  plenty  of  atmospheric  humidity.  Syringe 
the  plants  overhead  on  the  hottest  days,  but  at  other  times  damp  the 
beds,  i)ots,  and  wall  surfaces  only.  Any  not  out  of  flower  must  be 
carefully  guarded  from  moisture  lodging  on  the  blossoms.  Similar 
treatment  must  be  given  to  Queens  that  are  intended  to  show  fruit 
from  the  new  year  onwards,  and  which  ought  to  have  completed  their 
growth  by,  at  the  latest,  the  rniddh^of  September,  when  they  should 
be  kept  drier,  both  as  regards  moisture  at  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  heat,  compatilile  with  the  maintenance  of 
rigorous  health,  should  also  be  maintained.  Ripening  fruit  must 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  tliough  it  is  desirable  tliat  the  soil  should  now 
be  somewhat  drier  than  for  plants  in  free  growth,  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Pines  can 
be  roasted  into  flavour.  A  notion  is  prevalent  that  entirely  with- 
holding water  from  the  6rst  indication  of  colouring  improves  the 
flavour  ;  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  rather  the  reverse,  as  those 
who  are  sceptical  as  to  this  matter  may  soon  learn  by  making  a  trial  of 
the  two  plans.  Keep  succession  stock  in  free  gi'owth  for  the  present, 
and  if  a  general  cleansing  and  overhauling  of  the  pits  and  houses 
has  not  yet  been  done,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weather 
for  performing  these  operations. 

Vines. — It  will  still  be  necessary  to  carefully  guard  against 
scalding  late  Grapes  that  have  not  yet  passed  that  critical  juncture. 
Give  fire-heat  at  night,  and  keep  the  ventilators  an  inch  or  two  open 
in  order  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture,  and  this,  coupled  with 
free  day  ventilation,  will  be  found  to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  the  dis- 
ease. Houses  containing  ripe  fruit  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possilile, 
and  if  the  weather  be  sunny  a  slight  shade  would  tend  to  preserve 
the  colour  of  the  fruit  for  a  longer  pei-iod.  Check  any  disposition 
which  early  Vines  may  still  show  towards  making  fresh  growth  liy 
persistent  pinching,  and  see  to  the  renovation  of  the  borders  as  early 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  get  esta- 
blished in  the  new  soil  before  the  close  of  the  growing  season.  Pot 
Vines  that  have  completed  their  growth  may  be  afforded  more  liberal 
supplies  of  .air  than  hitherto,  and  the  fullest  exposure  to  light,  but 
there  must  be  no  withholding  of  water  at  the  roots  under  the 
delusion  that  it  tends  to  assist  maturity  ;  in  one  respect  it  does, 
but  it  is  premature  maturit)',  and  necessarily  hinders  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  buds. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees  from  which  the  crop  has 
been  gathered  should  be  retmlarly  syringed,  in  order  to  maintain 
cleanliness  of  foliage,  and  if  fly  be  troublesome  fumigate  with  Tobacco 
paper.  Do  not  hesitate  to  cut  away  any  straggling  shoots  that  are 
likely  to  prove  injurious  through  overlapping  others,  and  which 
hinder  the  full  action  of  light  and  air  on  the  fruiting  wood  of  next 
season.  Keep  inside  borders  well  supplied  with  water,  aiul  the  trees 
that  are  s-«elling  off  fruit  should  have  manure  water.  Soil  should  be 
got  in  readiness  for  making  new  borders  or  renovating  old  ones,  as 
transplanting  and  top-dressing  should  be  done  as  soon  at  ever  there 
are  indications  of  maturity  of  growth  by  the  falling  of  the  leaf  ; 
there  is  then  no  perceptible  check  as  regards  fruiting  the  following 
season. 

Strawberries. — All  should  ere  this  be  in  their  fruiting  pots, 
and  be  growing  rapidly.  Keep  the  runners  constantly  pinched  off 
and  never  allow  them  to  suffer  even  slightly  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing or  to  become  drawn  and  weakly  from  standing  too  closely 
together.  They  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  pulling  them  out 
as  soon  as  perceived,  as  under  no  circumstances  should  the  surface 
soil  be  broken  up  ;  such  a  proceeding  should  ever  be  looked  upon  as 
wanton  destruction  of  the  best  roots  of  the  plants.  If,  as  was  re- 
commended in  a  former  calendar,  a  small  proportion  of  bone  manure 


was  incorporated  with  the  soil  for  potting,  no  manure  water  will  be 
required,  as  the  aim  should  be  the  obtaining  of  sturdy,  fruitful 
crowns  rather  than  an  immense  profusion  of  leaves,  acconqianied  as 
they  would  be  with  large  sappy  crowns  difficult  to  ripen. — W.   W, 

Kitchen  Garden. 

When  a  choice  of  two  evils  occurs,  it  is  obviously  the  best  policy 
to  select  that  wliich  appears  to  be  the  less  of  the  two  ;  and,  as  the 
Potato  murrain  has  now  set  in,  by  far  the  lesser  evil  will  be  to  at 
once  dig  up  all  kinds  that  are  anything  like  full  sized  :  even  tliough 
some  may  go  bad  afterwards,  it  will  be  better  than  leaving  them  in 
the  ground  to  Ijo  entirely  destroyed,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case 
this  extr.aoi-dinary  season.  Whatever  may  be  the  predisposing 
cause  of  this  scourge,  it  is  certain  that  thundery  weather  favours 
its  development,  for  since  the  severe  tempest  that  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  anil  morning  of  the  2nd  inst.,  the  haulm  of  many 
kinds  has  died  off  alarmingly  quick.  When  the  Potatoes  are  har- 
vested, there  will  be  ample  space  for  all  kinds  of  winter  Greens. 
The  planting  of  Savoys,  Kales,  Coleworts,  and  late  Broccoli  should 
be  completed  forthwith,  and  earlier  plantations  \\  ill  now  be  fit  to 
earth  up,  a  practice  at  onc3  beneficial  botli  as  a  protection  against 
wind-waving  and  as  a  means  of  .aerating  tlie  soil.  A  last  sowing  of 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  may  now  be  made  on  a  warm  sheltered 
aspect  to  stand  the  winter.  These  will  make  good  plants  for  put- 
ting out  in  spring  to  succeed  the  late  autumn  plantings,  the  produce 
of  seed  sown  a  fortnight  or  so  ago.  The  sowing  of  AVinter  Spinach 
shoulil  not  be  longer  delayed  ;  a  deeji,  moderately  rich  soil,  and  a 
dry  situation  suit  it  liest,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  nearer 
together  than  1  ft.  each  way.  We  prefer  the  rows  2  ft.  apart,  in 
order  that  the  gi'ound  may  be  the  more  conveniently  hoed  and  the 
jiroduce  gathered.  Onions  of  the  Tripoli  and  Giant  Rocca  kinds 
should  at  once  be  sown  rather  thickly  in  drills,  to  be  planted 
out  early  in  the  new  year.  Of  course  this  plan  is  pr.actised  with  a 
view  to  the  utilisation  of  ground,  there  being  no  valid  reason  against 
sowing  them  sufficiently  thin,  and  where  they  are  to  mature,  except 
the  question  of  space,  wliich  in  most  gardens  is  now  fully  occupied 
with  winter  and  late  maturing  autumn  crops  ;  such  concentration  of 
space  is  therefore  necessary.  Winter  Lettuces  (Bath  Cos)  Endive, 
and  T^nrnips,  should  .all  now  be  sowti  in  quantities  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Lettuce  and  Endive  may  still  be  planted 
out  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  If,  as  often  happens,  ground  for 
Celery  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  at  the  pi-oper  time, 
any  planted  now  will  come  in  admirably  for  soups,  .and  will  save  the 
general  stock.  It  sliould  be  planted  out  thickly,  and,  like  Lettuces, 
tliat  is  .all  tlie  culture  which  it  will  require  seeing  that  it  is  intended 
for  soups  only.  Karth  up  the  earliest  2)Lanted  Celery  ;  mulch  and 
stake  late  Pe.as  ;  cut  Globe  Artichokes  assoonas  they  .are  fit  for  use — 
even  if  not  required  they  had  better  be  cut,  and  when  done  bearing, 
all  the  old  stems  should  be  removed  and  the  ground  loosened  with 
forks  or  hoes.  Remove  .also  the  seed  stems  from  Seiikale,  and  thin 
out  the  crowns  if  crowded,  in  order  to  favour  early  ripening.  Toma- 
toes are  late,  but  with  a  continuation  of  the  present  favourable  wea- 
ther, they  will  yet  fruit  aljundantly,  and  should  be  encounaged  by 
constantly  pinching  and  training  out  the  shoots,  aiming  r,ather  at 
early  maturity  of  a  little  fruit,  than  a  quantity  which  perhaps  may 
fail  to  ri^X'U  at  .a  later  period. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary— August  11  to  16. 

Flowers. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Alyssum  variegatum  for  stock. 
St.aking  and  tying  Chrysanthemums.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Ver- 
benas for  stock.  Stopping  Carnations  in  pits.  Re-arr.anging  plant 
houses.  Propagating  Pelargoniums  in  boxes.  Placing  Chrysanthe- 
mums ill  a  sunny  position.  Putting  Primulas  into  their  flowering 
pots  out  of  3-in.  ones. 

Fruit. — Nailing  Vines  to  w.alls  outside.  Brushing  off  Peach  leaves 
in  earliest  house,  in  order  to  ensure  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Going 
over  Grapes  and  taking  out  .all  shanked  berries.  Gathering  all  ripe 
Apricots.  Trenching  ground  for  Strawberries.  Netting  Plums,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  birds.  Planting  out  bed  of  Strawberries. 
G.athering  Juneating  Apples  for  dessert.  Pruning  shoots  of  Pears 
on  walls.  Potting  Strawberries^for  forcing,  and  layering  a  few  more 
for  planting  out. 

Veoetaele.s. — Sowing  Turnips  for  autumn  use  between  Goose, 
berries.  Sowing  Bath  Cos  Lettuces  and  Enfield  ilarket  Cabbages, 
PLanting  Cattell's  Eclipse  Broccoli.  Sowing  more  Little  Pixie, 
Carter's  Early  He.artwell,  and  Djiniel's  Defiance  Cabb<ages  ;  also  Flat 
Italian  and  New  Giant  Rocca  Onions.  Tying  and  stopping  Cucum- 
bers. Sowing  Incomparable  .and  All  Heart  Cabbages.  Thinning  out 
Parsley  and  Lettuces.  Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  ;  also  Hammer- 
smith Hardy  Green  and  Wyatt's  Green  Curled  Lettuces,  and  Chou 
de  Milan  Cabbages  for  succession.  Pulling  up  Broad  Beans  and  hoe- 
ing and  cleaning  the  ground  ready  for  next  crop.  Tying  and  stop- 
ping Tomatoes  in  houses.  Sowing  winter  Cucumbers  (Telegraph, 
Hedsor  Prolific,  and  a  cross  between  Montrose  and  Lord  Kenyon'a 
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Freebearer).  PLaiiting  Snow's  Winter  Wliite  Broccoli  after  Totatoes. 
Digginj;  grouiul  for  winter  Siiinacli.  Planting  gi'Oiiml  after  15roafl 
Beans  with  (iarnisliing  Kale  and  Little  Pixie  Savoys,  (iatliering  all 
Sjarlet  Rnnners  ready  for  nse.  Hoeing  ground  between  last-planted 
Ca!>l}ages.  HeniovinL.'  supertlnous  \vooil  from  Tomatoes  on  outside 
walls. — R.  (i.,  Biiri/hlci/. 


TH  E     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


PROPAGATING. 

White  Lapagerias.  —  Last  year  I  stated  tliat  in  order 
to  secure  strong  groHtbs  annually  and  plenty  of  flowers,  it 
would  ]>robably  be  found  the  best  i)lan  to  propagate  Lapagerias 
as  pot  Vines  are  increased,  and  iu  tlii.s  ojjinion  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever.  It  is  well  known  that  old  [ilants  of  Lapageria 
extend  but  slowly  at  the  extremities  of  their  shoots  after  these 
attain  a  certain  height.  The  sti'ongest  growths  come  from  the  root 
or  near  it,  and  these  always  make  most  gi'owtli  during  the  season. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  roots  to  begin  with,  as  young  shoots 
layered  their  whole  length  produce  shoots  from  each  joint  just  as 
strong  a.s  those  fi'oni  roots,  and  at  tlie  same  time  make  roots  of  ])ro- 
portionate  strength  ami  size.  What  can  be  <lL>nc  \iith  the  Lapa- 
geria in  this  way  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  plan  is  considered 
to  be  a  secret  by  some,  and  there  is  one  extensive  propagator  of  the 
Lapageria  who  closes  his  liouses  against  inspection  ;  but  his  plan  is 
no  secret.  At  the  Handsworth  Nurseries  the  white  Lapageria  is 
I)ropagated  for  its  f^o^^'ers  as  well  as  for  stock  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  perhaps  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  propagating  houses  are 
open  to  all  who  choose  to  go  and  see  for  themselves.  I  saw  there 
during  the  present  week  about  1000  plants  of  Lapageria  alba  that 
were  not  in  existence  at  this  time  last  year,  and  which  are  now  not 
much  more  than  six  or  eight  montlis  old.  These  plants  were  layered 
from  nine  older  plants  last  autumn,  and  their  shoots  now  avenage 
6  ft.  or  7  ft.  each,  and  plenty  range  fronr  that  to  1"2  ft.  I  measured 
them  with  mj-  foot  rule.  They  will  all  grow  some  feet  yet,  and  are 
now  showing  flowers.  By  October  there  will  hardly  be  less  than 
10,000  ft.  of  y  )ung  growths — all  from  a  few  plants,  ami  they  are 
there  to  be  seen,  and  all  in  magnificent  health.  A  stock  nearly 
erpial  to  this  was  cleared  out  last  year  :  some  idea  may  tlierefore  be 
entertained  as  to  the  demand  for  this  tine  climl)er.  The  enormous 
rooting  power  of  the  Lapageria  may  be  judged  from  tlie  fact  that  a 
number  of  plants  reser\'ed  for  flowering  purposes  from  last  year's 
young  stock  are  now  in  20-in.  pots,  set  like  pot  Vines  along  the  front 
of  a  low  house,  and  the  shoots  cover  a  roof  75  ft.  long  and  S  ft.  high 
from  end  to  enil.  Some  of  tliesj  plants  have  ten  slioots  or  more,  and 
iwany  of  t)ie  individual  shoots  are  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.  in  length,  and 
are  growing  and  flowering.  J.  S.  W. 

The  Automatic  Budder.-— If  this  new  implement  will  accom- 
plish all  that  is  claimed  for  it  (p.  51),  it  will  l)e  a  great  acipiisition  to 
gardeners,  l>ut  more  particularly  to  nurserymen,  to  wliom  it  will  be 
worth  about  six  men,  according  to  Mr.  Fisli,  who  states  that 
"exhaustive  experiments"  have  proved  that  professional  bndders 
will  be  able  to  accomplisli  six  times  as  much  work  liy  it  as  they 
would  by  the  ordinary  method.  I  can  state  from  m\'  own  know- 
ledge that  the  onlinary  work  of  a  professional  Rose  budder  per  day 
of  lOJ  hours  is  (iOO  buds,  making  and  inserting  them,  a  boy  <loing 
tile  tying,  as  would  have  to  be  done  after  the  automatic  budder  also, 
I  apprehend.  Hoses  are  the  most  awkward  subjects  to  l>ud,  Init  of 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs  a  man  can  put  in  1000  buds  per  day.  In  one 
nursery  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  where  from  70,000  up- 
w.u'ds  of  Roses  are  budded  every  summer,  besides  a  proportionate 
([uantity  of  other  things,  the  above  figures  represent  every  day's 
work  for  each  man.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  automatic 
budder  will  enal>lc  a  man  to  put  in  .3000  Rose  buds  in  a  day  and 
COOO  fruit-tree  buds,  or  from  about  six  to  twelve  liuds  per  minute, 
without  allowing  for  interruptions  (?).  "Vour  correspondent  says  the 
description  given  in  your  pages  "by  no  means  exhausts,  far  less 
exaggerates,  its  merits."  But  particulars  .as  to  the  aetn.al  work  a 
man  can  accomplish  liy  its  use  would  give  your  readiM's  a  much  better 
idea  of  its  usefulness  than  anything  else. — J.   S.   \V. 


The  Orchis  which  you  have  figured  .and  described  in  your  last 
iiumlier  .as  O.  purpurea  is  ().  fiisca.  With  me  it  does  not  do  as  well 
in  the  g.arden  .as  some  of  the  other  native  species.  O.  hireina  is 
again  in  fine  bloom  here,  but  notliing  like  .as  fine  .as  last  ye.ar,  wlien 
the  stalk  was  between  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  high. — H.  H.\ui"ri:-(.'i:EwK, 
Driiiitim  Bianr)iiimi>.  (.According  to  Hooker's  "British  Flora,"  O. 
fusca  is  a  synonym  of  ().  pnrpiu'ea.] 

"  The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris."  -Messrs.  Macmillan 
this  week  issue  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  book,  published  at  the  lower 
price  of  the  first  edition — ISs. 


POTTING     ORCHIDS. 

The  advice  given  by  Mr.  .J.  C.  Spyers  (p.  115)  .as  to  t!ie  desirability 
of  potting  Orchids  before  tlie  young  roots  push  forth,  is  worth  print- 
ing in  "letters  of  gold,"  anil  young  g.anleners  and  amateur  Orchid 
growers  especially  would  ilo  well  to  bear  it  in  mind.  It  takes  all 
the  skill  of  a  very  experienceil  plantsman  to  pot  an  Orchid  when  its 
young  roots  arc  protruding  without  serious  injury  being  the  result. 
F.ven  if  the  tender  root-poi:jts,  with  their  gelatinous  tissues,  are  not 
directly,  /.c,  mechanically,  injured  by  abrasures,  they  are  extremely 
likely  to  rot  off  if  sulijected  to  a  covering  of  fresh  compost.  That 
the  thick  roots  of  many  Orchids  possess  a  wonderful  and  little 
understood  power  of  discrimination  in  their  earliest  stages  of  growth 
is  well  known  to  close  observers  ;  they  readily  pierce  the  compost  if 
it  be  sweet  and  porous  and  otherwise  suitable  ;  but  they  often  alto- 
gether avoid  it  if,  as  not  unfreipiently  ha]>pens,  it  is  stagnant,  too 
close,  or  otherwise  unsuitable.  Light,  heat,  and  moisture  alike 
influence  the  behaviour  of  root-gi'owth,  however,  apart  from  the 
abstract  question  of  suit.able  compost;  and  because  we  cannot  exactly 
imitate  Nature  in  these  things,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  feed  our 
Orchids  by  aerial  means  islonc,  as  often  Inappens  in  troiiieal  lan<ls. 
In  the  re-potting  of  (Jrchids  it  freipiently  happens  that  the  roots 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  pot  tluvt  they  become  broken  in  shifting. 
Mr.  John  Bain,  who  years  ago  grew  many  rare  plants  to  great  perfection 
in  the  College  Botanic  <iarden,  Duljlin,  found  that  by  placing  the 
plants  in  a  cool  temperature  and  dry  atmosphei-e  for  a  few  days, 
and  withholding  water  at  the  same  time  (cautiously,  of  course),  the 
roots  relaxed  their  grasp  of  the  pot,  and  could  then  be  re-potted 
with  but  little  d.aniage.  Looking  at  tlie  rare  Phalsnopsis  Esmeralda 
in  Messrs.  Veitcii's  collection  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  found  its  root- 
growth  to  be  highly  instructive.  Its  newly-formed  and  gi'owing  roots 
looked  as  healthy  as  possible,  and  were  actually  pointing  upwards 
rather  th.an  down  towards  the  compost — iu  a  word,  the  genial 
inoisture-lailen  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  growing  is 
more  enticing  to  them  than  the  compost :  and  precisely  the  same 
thing  m.ay  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  other  species  of  Ph.ahvnopsis, 
Aerides,  ^"audas,  Angneeums,  &c.  To  confine  the  roots  of  such 
plants  in  a  mass  of  cold,  wet  compost,  where  they  become  blanched 
and  etiolated,  is  but  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  genial  life-giving 
atmosphere  which  attracts  the  roots,  .and  in  which  they  revel  in  .all 
their  plump  and  vigorous  gi'eeuness.  In  Orcliid  growing  the  state 
of  the  atmospliere  is  ten  times  more  important  than  any  kind  of 
compost  whatever  can  possibly  be  :  .although  it  must,  in  most 
cases,  be  used  for  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  reasons,  yet  in  the 
best  grown  collections  we  find  a  inininiuin  of  potting  material  is 
employeil  .and  a  maximum  of  plant-gi-owth  is  thereby  attained.  Too 
much  heat  .and  deficient  atmospheric  feeding  has  killed  thousands  of 
Orchids  and  other  plants  also,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  large 
pots  of  compost,  in  Mhich  hundreds  of  Orchids  are  starved  or  sufi'o- 
cated  year  after  year.  B. 


AzoUa  pinnata. — An  instance  of  rapid  growth  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  this  pretty  little  .aijuatie,  which  when  received  at  Kew  last 
autumn  was  not  suttieient,  as  regards  <juantity,  to  cover  1  scp  in., 
while  now  it  is  si)read  over  the  surface  of  some  of  the  tanks,  which 
are  several  square  yaixls  in  size  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  quite  a 
nuisance  in  the  old  Lily-house  tanks,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly 
and  forms  a  dense  green  carpet  similar  to  that  of  the  common  Duck- 
weed, but  much  prettier  in  appear.ance,  in.asmuch  as  it  looks  like 
some  of  the  small-growing  Selaginellas  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  evidently  thrives  best  on  the  surface  of  fluid  mud,  but  it 
also  succeeds  satisfactorily  in  water  of  ordinary  clearness  and  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  ca]>ital  subject  tor  growing  in  indoor  aquaria,  and 
should  be  sought  after  for  that  purpose. — W.   (i. 

Variegated  Maples  in  Pots.— These  beautiful  fine-foliaged 

trees  make  very  effective  olijects  in  pots  or  tubs  for  furnishing  large 
conservatories  in  summer.  We  have  some  of  the  well-known  Acer 
Negnindo  variegatum  about  1'2  ft.  high,  and  .at  this  time  of  year  their 
beautifully -marked  foliage  associates  well  with  the  ordinary  sununer 
occupants  of  conservatories  ;  and  I  have  no  doulit  that  the  newer 
varieties  of  .Tapanese  Maples  would  be  equally  efi'ective,  as  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  very  easy  plants  to  man.age.  Potted  in  gooil 
loam  they  would  last  several  ye.ars,  if  «ell  supplied  with  water,  and 
a  little  liquid  manure  during  the  gi'owing  season.  As  soon  as  the 
foliiige  drops  in  autumn  they  might  lie  idunged  in  leaves  or  tan  in 
any  sheltered  spot,  and  remain  until  they  were  again  required  for 
decorative  ]nirposes.  In  fact,  where  decor.ations  on  a  large  scale  are 
frequently  in  request,  a  surplus  stock  of  such  plants  .as  these  is 
ways    valua5:le  ;    as  they  are    equally  eft'eetive  as    the    choicest 
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stove  plants,  and  for  forming  backgi-ounds  to  large  groups  they  often 
become  available  whei-e,  owing  to  the  unsuitable  position,  one  would 
hesitate  to  put  valuable  specimens. — J.  Groom. 


THE  BLACK  AND  GOLD  WASP-COLOURED  OXCID. 

(ONCIDirM    CKCESU.S.) 

Growtxo  onlj'  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  height,  this  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  diminutive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Oncids. 
If   rarity   is   an}'   merit   in   a    plant,   tlien   tliis  one    will  for  some 
have    an    additional    attraction.     Both    pseudo-ljullis,    leaves,    and 
flowers  are  represented  of  the  natural  size  in   the  annexed  sketch, 
which  we  had  an  opportunitj'  of  making  at  .St.  John's  Wood  in  April 
last,  at  which  time  a  superb  little  specimen   in  the  well-cared-for 
collection  of  ilr.   Philbrick  bore  upwanls  of  tliirty  fully  expanded 
flowers.     It  was  grown  in  a  pan  about  6  in.   in  diameter,   and  was 
much  admired  by   all  who  saw  it  when   exhibited  at   one   of   the 
Regent's  Park  exhibitions.     The  pseudo-bullis  are  ovoid  and  slightly 
compressed,  with  indications  of  lieing  fluted,  and  each  liears  a  pair 
of  bright  gi'een  leaves.     The  flowers  arc  liorne  two  or  three  together 
on  slender  zig-zag  spikes,  and   last  long  in  perfection.     The  sepals 
anil  petals  are  neai'ly  equal,  varying  in  tint  from  greenish-umber  to 
reddish-brown,  with  indications  of  darker  nerves.     'J'lie  lip  is   of  a 
lirilliant   golden-j-ellow    (the 
wealth    of    the    aureolin    no 
doubt   having  suggested  the 
specific  name),  which  is  fur- 
tlier  intensified  by  the  pur- 
plish-black blotch  on  its  disc  : 
this  in  some  forms  takes  the 
shape    of     a    blood-coloured 
ring    around     tlio     verrucose 
crest.     Purchasers  must  bear 
in   mind   the   fact  that  only 
when  in  bloom  can  this  plant 
be  distinguished  from  several 
other   forms    less    desirable, 
such    as   0.     .Janierense,     O. 
oxycanthosmum,  and   0.  .la- 
nierense     superbum,     wliich 
pretty    nearly    approach    O. 
C'riesus     itself     in      beautj'. 
O.    longipes,    the    Lindleyan 
species     introduced    by    tlie 
Messrs.  Loddiges  many  years 
ago  from  Rio,  is  in  all  pro- 
baliility  the  original  type  of 
the     dwarf-growing    race    to 
which    0.    C'rcEsus   belongs  ; 
but  it  is   in  this  last-named 
species    that    the    wasp-like 
colours  of  yellow   and   lilack 
reach  their  maxinuim  point  of 
beauty.  The  true  plant  is  said 
to    be    Brazilian,    ami   is   no 
doubt,   like   many  other  tine 
forms  of  well-known  and  even 
old  species,  very  rare  even  in  its  native  habitats.     Collectors  now  in 
Brazil  are  sending  over  0.  curtum,  0.  dasytyle,  and  otiiers,   but  the 
tiny  Oncid  we  now  specially  allude  to,  yet  woulil  ai)pear  to  linger  un- 
seen and  unwrestcd  from  its  liome  in  the  trees  on  tlie  lower  slopes  of 
the  Organ  Mountains.     To  say  tliat  a  plant  comes  from  Brazil  or  the 
Organ  Mountains,  however,  is  aljout  as  intelligible  as  it  would  be  to 
tell  a  foreigner  that  Cypripedium  Calceolus  is  found  in  England.    We 
had  thought  of  this  little  gem  as  unrepresented  in  plant  portraiture, 
but  there  is  a  plate  of  it  in  the  second  series  of  the  Flora!  Mariaziiif, 
t.  40,  and  0.  longipes  is  also  represented  at  t.  .')1!)3  of  the  Bolnniral 
Mit'jiiziiir'.     All  good  autliorities  agiee  that  it  suL-ceda  best  in  a  small 
pot  suspended  near  the  light  in  a  moderately  warm  and  airy  Cattleya 
house,  and  that  it  should  be  freely  supplied  with  moisture  at  the  root 
when  growing.     Although   such  a  very  small  morsel,   even  when  in 
its  utmost  luxuriance,  the  flower  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  tlie 
stature  of  the  plant,  if  compared  with  the  largest  flowered  of  all  tlie 
Oncids,  0.  macranthum,  O.  Marsliallianum,  or  O.  varicosum  Rogcrsi. 
The  quaint  little  0.  Limminghi,  however,  is  much  smaller  in  its  habit 
of  growth,  and  bears  a  flower  as  large,  if  not  still  larger  ;  but  in  neat- 
ness of  growth,  comparative  rarity,  and  l)eauty  of  brown  and  gold, 
there  is  no  rival  to  wrest  the  palm  from  0.  C'nesus.  F.   W.   B. 


ing  and  flowering  most  freely  in  a  cool  house  filled  witli  Tea 
Roses  and  Azaleas  during  winter  and  summer.  The  first  flowers 
on  the  old  wood  are,  of  course,  late,  just  being  at  their  best  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  flowers  on  the  young  wood,  which 
was  extending  rapidly,  were  showing  at  every  joint.  The  plant  is 
in  fine  health,  and  is  2.5  ft.  long,  and  covers  a  great  part  of  the 
roof.  It  has  grown  from  a  small  plant  in  its  present  quarters,  and 
is  not  yet  three  years  of  age,  and  is  growing  in  a  brick  pit  1  ft. 
deep  in  a  compost  of  peat  mulched  on  the  surface  with  cow  manure. 
—J.   .S.   W. 


Tlie  blacli  ani\  gold  wasp-coloured  Oncid  (Onr-idiuiu  Cr(psns). 


COXSERVATORY  CLIMBERS. 

EKQnniE.s  are  so  often  made  concerning  climbers  suitable  for  con- 
servatories that  a  few  remarks  on  those  which  we  have  at  jjresent 
growing  and  flowering  freely  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  such  as 
contemplate  planting  in  similar  structures.  I  may  mention  that 
during  the  late  severe  winter  tlie  temperature  of  our  conservatory 
ranged  from  40°  to  50',  jieat  only  just  sufficient  to  exclude  frost,  as 
being  planted  principally  \\-itli  permanent  plants  such  as  Oranges, 
Camellias,  Daturas,  &c.,  notliing  like  a  growing  temperature  is  at- 
tempted during  the  winter  months.  The  climbers  are  planted  out  in 
well-prepared  borders  under  the  stone  side  stages  which  support  the 
pot  plants  that  are  from  time  to  time  introduced.  Taking  them  at 
tlie  present  time  t'le  most  striking  and  fragrant  are  two  plants  of 

Rhynchospermum  jasmin- 
oides,  that  have  clothed  the 
pillars  which  support  them 
from  base  to  summit,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  length  of 
the  drooping  chains  which  we 
have  festooned  with  creepers. 
Such  treatment  suits  this 
lovely  flowering  plant  much 
better  than  pot  culture  and 
formal  training.  Another  ex- 
cellent plant  is  Tecoma  or 
Bigmonia  jasminoides,  the 
deep  green  foliage  of  which 
looks  well  at  all  times,  and  its 
flowers  with  their  light  edges 
and  red  throats  remind  one 
of  those  of  a  Gloxinia.  Jas- 
minum  azoricum  is  at  jiresent 
covered  with  a  cloud  of  deli- 
cate bloom,  and  Tacsonia  Van 
Volxemi  is  an  indispensable 
climber,  the  brilliant  flowers 
of  which  was'e  with  the 
slightest  breath  of  air.  Its 
rapid  gTOwtli  too,  and  fine 
foliage  render  this  plant  ex- 
tremely useful  for  clothing  a 
lofty  roof.  Mandevilla  suave- 
olens  is  a  good  white-flowered 
climber,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  rather  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insect  pests,  which  in  such 
positions  are  difficult  to  exter- 
minate. Metrosideros  floriliunda,  whicli  liears  singular  liottle-lirush- 
like  flowers  of  a  brilliant  description,  looks  well  as  a  pillar  plant. 
Banksian  Roses,  wliich  under  glass  maintain  their  evergreen  character, 
are  also  suitable  for  such  positions,  in  which  tlieir  dark  shining 
foliage  is  very  effective.  Amongst  Acacias  some  are  well  adapted  for 
forming  climbers  ;  all  of  them  succeed  well  under  conservatory 
treatment,  and  they  produce  a  fine  display  in  spring.  Lapageria 
rosea  and  allia  are  quite  at  Iiome  in  a  cool  house,  and  flower  profusely 
in  autumn.  Tlie  deciduous  Biguonia  grandiflora  is  also  a  fine  autunm 
flowering  climber,  as  are  also  some  of  the  Clematises.  We  like  the 
brilliant  colours  of  C.  Jackmiui  and  similar  varieties,  and  are 
gradually  introducing  them  and  blending  them  with  the  evergreen 
ones  such  as  C  iiulivisa  lobata  ;  in  fact,  many  of  our  brilliant- 
flowered  deciduous  climbers  might  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
leave  unsightly  bare  spots  in  the  winter,  when  indoor  efi'ects  are 
mo.3t  apjireciated.  For  co\'ering  hare  spaces  rapidly  we  use  t'objea 
scandens  and  its  variegateil  form  with  good  results,  as  in  very  lofty 
Ijuildings  vigorous  growth  is  required  in  order  to  give  them  a  fur- 
nished aspect,  while  clioicer  plants  of  slower  growth  are  gi'owing  up 
to  replace  them. — J.  Groo.w,  Ldnton  Park,  Maidstone. 


Stephanotis  floribunda  in  a  Cool  House.— A  plant  of 
this  in  the  Handsworth  Nur.series,  grown  for  its  flowers  and  to  afford 
a  stock,  being  a  wonderful  free-flowering  variety,  may  be  seen  grow- 


Th3  Fringed-pstalleti  Hibiscus  (H.  schizopetala).— One  of 
tlie  ill  )st  remarkable  plants  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sou's 
nursery  at  Chelsea  is  this  tropical  Malvaceous  plant,   which  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  .1  variety  of  H.  Rosa-sinensis,  though,  from  its  very 
distinct  characters,  togetlicr  witli  its  geographical  source,  it  well 
merits  si^ecific  distinction.  It  resembles  H.  Rosa-sinensis  in  its  mode 
of  gi-owth,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  deeply  serrated. 
'J"he  flowers  are  3  in.  in  diameter,  borne  on  slender  drooping  stalks 
a))out  4  in.  long,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
))ortion  of  the  branches.  The  colour  of  the  petals  varies  from  a  rich 
deep  crimson  to  a  pale  pink  tinge,  and  they  are  deeply  and  elegantly 
fi'inged  and  reflexed,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  Turk's-cap  Lily. 
Tiie  golden-tipped  stamens,  with  the  protruding  velvety  styles. 
are  arranged  in  a  bottle-brush  manner  on  the  upper  li.alf  of  a  slender 
tulie  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  thus  giving  the  flower  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. It  comes  to  us  from  Zaozib.ar,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to 
see  it  more  commonly  grown  th.in  at  present. 


ROSES, 


THE    BEST     HARDY     EOSES.* 

AVe  have  adopted  the  following  means  of  determining  the  comjiara- 
tive  mei-its  of  diflerent  varieties.  Taking  the  five  qualities  required 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  we  assign  the  following  nuniljcr  of 
points  to  each  : — Colour,  24  ;  form,  22  ;  fragrance,  20  ;  freedom  of 
bloom,  IS  ;  vigour  and  healthfulness  of  growth,  16 — making  a  total 
of  100  points.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  subjoined,  we  have 
no  Rose  which  is  quite  perfect ;  our  choicest  sorts,  excelling  in  some 
<|U.alities,  fall  short  in  others.  Where  two  or  more  varieties  resemble 
one  another,  we  have  only  retained  the  superior  sort  ;  thus  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  and  Maurice  Bernardin  are  tlirown  out  as  being 
somewhat'similar,  but  inferior,  to  Charles  Lefebvre.  This  gives  a 
list,  therefore,  of  quite  distinct  sorts,  those  which  are  nearest  .alike 
being  Alfred  Colomb  and  Mme.  Victor  Verdier  at  the  head,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  dissimilar  to  make  both  essential,  even  in  a  very 
limited  collection  : 

Hume  of  Rose.  Number  of  Points.        Tot-il. 

Alfred  Colomb,  crimson 24  22  19  1&  13  9-2 

Mme,  Victor  Verdier,  crimson .        .                 .        .  24  22  19  14  11  90 

John  Hopper,  c.inuine  rose 24  20  14  16  1«  90 

General  Jacqueminot,  velvety-criniBon    .        .        .  24  16  17  17  IC  90 

Comtesse  de  Chaljrillant,  pink 23  22  17  13  14  ■ S9 

Abel  Grand,  glossy  rose 23  20  15  16  15  89 

Marie  li.aumann,  carmine-crimson    .        .        .        .  24  22  18  14  10  8S 

Charles  Lefebvre,  deep  crimson        .        .        .        .  24  21  16  14  13  .  8.S 

Frangois  Jllchelon,  carmine-rose      .        .        .        .  24  11  15  IB  13  SS 

La  France,  silvery-rose 24  22  20  18  3  S7 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amande,  bright  rose   .                .  24  20  12  16  15  87 

Climbing  Jules  M.argottin,  caniiine-piiik.        .        .  24  19  14  14  16  87 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bright  crimson.        .        .       .  24  17  15  15  15  86 

Baronne  Pr(Svost,  rose 23  14  17  16  16  86 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  m.aroon 24  21  20  14  6  85 

Paul  Neyron,  rose 22  19  13  15  16  85 

Amia  de  Diesbach,  camiine 24  16  12  14  15  81 

Mme.  Boll,  rarmine-rose 24  21  12  8  15  80 

Pl-ince  Caraille  de  Rohan,' dark  criiiHon  .        .        .  24  18  14  12  10  78 

Comitess  of  Oxford,  carmine-red      .        .        .        .  24  22  4  14  13  77 

Caroline  de  .Sansal,  rosy-flesh 23  15  12  14  13  77 

Mme.  Alfred  de  Rougemunt,  white  .        .        .        .  20  16  14  18  9  77 

Peach  Blossom,  pink 22  16  10  12  13  73 

Coquette  des  Blanches,  white 23  10  8  18  12 71 

General  Washington,  reddish-cr!mson     .        .        .  20  18  4  17  8  67 

Marquise  de  C.astellane,  canuine-red       .        .        .  24  19  2  9  10  M 

Baroness  Rothschild,  silvery-pink    .         :        .        .24  21  2  12  4  63 

La  Reine,  rose 15  12  10  12  14  63 

J!.tienne  Levet,  cai-mine-red 24  20  2  10  6  62 

AlUe.  Eugenie  Verdier,  silvery-rose          .        ,       .  24  20  2  8  7  61 

A  list  of  this  kind  woubl  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  some 
summer  Roses.  Though  blossoming  only  once  a  year,  some  of  them, 
notably  the  Mosses,  are  so  beautiful  as  to  be  essential  to  a  Rose 
garden  of  any  size  or  pretensions.  We  name  the  following  as  tlie 
best :— For  climbers^Bennetfs  Seedling,  Baltimore  Belle,  the  Queen 
of  the  Prairies.  Among  non-climbers,  tlie  most  desirable  .are  Persian 
Yellow,  JIme.  Hardy,  Mme.  Plantier,  and  the  following  Moss  Roses  : 
Crested,  Common  Moss,  Comtesse  de  Murinais  and  Salet ;  the  latter, 
though  less  beautiful  than  the  others,  blooms  freely  in  autumn,  and 
would  be  quite  valuable  for  that  quality  alone. 

Alfred  Colomb,  which  heads  the  list  with  92  points  out  of  a 
possible  100,  is  less  fragrant  than  La  France,  more  coy  of  its  blooms 
tluan  Coquette  des  Blanches,  and  does  not  h.ave  the  lusty  vigour  of 
growth  possessed  by  Baronne  Prevost,  but  for  the  five  qualities  no 
sort  altogether  equals  it. 

Madame  Vrtor  Verdier  is  a  sister  variety  of  nearly  equiil 
worth. 

John  Hopper,  always  steadfast  and  true,  comes  third.  Victor 
Verdier  bears  him  nnich  resemblance  in  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance, but  has  neither  the  fragrance  nor  vigour  of  constitution  to  bo 
counted  a  rival. 

"  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 


General  .TAfQUEMiNOT,  notwithstanding  x  lack  of  fulness  and 
rotund  form,  is  now  one  of  our  oldest,  most  generally  known,  and 
best  Roses  for  general  cultivation.  Clad  in  his  rich  crimson  livery, 
he  is  still  prepared  to  lead  the  van. 

Comtesse  de  Chaerillant,  possibly  from  the  length  of  name,  is 
a  variety  too  much  neglected  and  lost  sight  of.  Tlie  flowers  are  not 
large,  but  most  beautiful,  and  are  models  of  symmetry  and  grace. 

Ar.EL  Grand  is  another  neglected,  or  at  least  not  well-known, 
variety  of  the  highest  excellence,  especially  valuable  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  wlieii  compeers  otherwise  equally  meritorious  are  devoid  of 
even  a  semblance  of  hloom. 

Marie  ISatjiann  !  How  difficult  to  depict  her  charms  ;  original 
,and  exquisite  in  all  her  features,  slie  claims  a  choice  position  in  every 
garden.  Tliere  is  no  more  beautiful  variety  than  this  in  the  entire 
list. 

Charles  Lefebvre  is  an  improved  Jacqueminot  in  form  and  pos- 
sibly colour,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  other  qu.alities. 

Franijols  Miciielon,  a  comparatively  new  sort,  is  rapidly  gaining 
favour.  It  is  a  seedling  from  La  Reine,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  well-known  sort,  but  decidedly  .superior  in  colour  and  form. 

La  France  is  the  sweetest  of  all  Roses  ;  compelled  to  choose  one 
variety,  this  should  be  ours.  It  is  not  only  the  most  fragrant,  but, 
witli  the  exception  of  those  Hybrid  Noisettes,  M.adame  Alfred  de 
Rougeniont  and  Coquette  des  Blanches,  will  yield  more  flowers 
during  the  year  than  any  other  sort  named.  It  flowers  so  profusely 
that  its  growth  is  checked,  every  eye  sending  forth  a  flower-shoot : 
it  is,  alas,  not  very  hardy,  being  the  most  tender  on  the  list ;  but 
though  the  tops  are  killed,  it  will  start  out  again  in  the  spring 
from  the  roots. 

M.iRfJUERiTE  de  .St.  Amande  is  a  worthy  companion  of  Abel 
tirand,  furnishing  a  general  supply  of  autumn  flowers. 

Climbing  Jules  SIargottin,  besides  being  of  more  vigorous 
growth,  seems,  if  anything,  more  beautiful  than  the  old  sort, 
from  which  it  is  a  sport.  It  is  well  worth  growing  for  its  buds 
alone. 

Duke  op  Edinburgh  is  a  bright-coloured  Jacqueminot,  which  is 
sa3'ing  all  that  is  necessary. 

B.^RONNE  Prevost,  One  of  the  best  of  the  flat  type,  is  a  worthy 
companion  of  General  .Lacqueminot,  and  a  model  of  vigour  and  health. 
It  is  the  oldest  variety  on  the  list,  having  been  sent  out  in  1S42. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  like  La  France,  is  but  half-hardy,  and  is  also 
worthy  of  extra  care.  No  other  sort  so  nearly  approaches  La  France 
in  fragrance,  and  when  planted  in  a  bed  together,  the  deep  velvety 
maroon  of  the  one  contrasts  most  beautifully  with  the  delicate  sil- 
very rose  of  the  other. 

Paul  Neyron  is  the  largest  variety  known,  and  although  its  size 
detracts  from  our  notions  of  a  refined  Rose,  it  is  nevertheless  a  noble 
sort  for  any  garden. 

Anna  de  DiESB.\cn,  a  true  carmine,  has  its  rivals  of  the  same 
shade,  but  her  pure,  lovely  colour  has  never  yet  Ijeen  equalled  by  any 
of  them. 

Mad.vme  Boll  is  almost  worth  growing  for  its  Large,  lustrous 
foliage,  but  the  blooms  correspond  in  size  and  quality,  only  are  too 
seldom  seen  after  the  .June  blossoming  is  over. 

Prince  C.'Vmille  de  Rohan  is  a  superb,  very  dark  sort,  very  well 
known. 

Countess  of  O.xford,  a  splendid  carmine-red,  of  the  Victor  Ver- 
dier type,  is,  like  Frangois  Miciielon,  rapidly  becoming  popular,  its 
chief  defect  being  a  want  of  fragrance,  which  it  lacks  in  common 
with  all  the  Victor  Verdier  race. 

Caroline  de  San.sal  is  a  well-known  and  justly  popular  sort. 
Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont  and   Coquette  des  Blanches 
are,  all  things  considered,  the  best  wliite  pcrpetu.als  we  have. 

Peach  Blossom,  a  comparatively  new  sort,  seems  to  improve  each 
year,  and  gives  a  new  shade  of  colour  that  is  very  desirable. 

General  Wasiii.ngton,  one  of  the  most  widely  disseminated 
varieties,  does  not  reach  the  maximum  number  of  points  ia  any 
(puality.  In  colour  it  is  somewhat  grand,  but  generally  it  has  some- 
what of  a  faded  appearance,  being  quickly  alTected  by  the  sun,  and 
seldom  seen  truly  pure.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  form — 
sometimes  superl),  but  generally  with  some  defect,  either  a  gi'een 
centre  or  unsynimctrical.  Of  fraga-ance  it  is  .almost  entirely  devoid. 
It  ranks  very  high  as  a  free-bloomer,  but,  like  La  France,  this  is  at 
tlie  expense  of  growth. 

Marquise  de  Casi'ELLvne  does  not  always  open  well,  but  gives 
m.any  Large  carmine-rose  blooms  of  globular  shape  that  are  truly 
superb. 

Baroness  Roth.schild  has  exquisite  cup-shaped  flowers,  entirely 
distinct  from  all  others.  It  is,  unfortunately,  of  stubby,  short- 
jointed  gi-owth,  and  can  only  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting. 
This  will  always  tend  to  make  it  somewhat  scarce. 

La  Reine  is  another  well-known  old  Rose  which  we  cannot  yet 
afford  to  discard,  though  now  surpassed  by  so  many  finer  varieties. 
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Ktienne  Levet,  somewhat  resembling  Countess  of  Oxford,  ia 
rapidly  timling  favour,  and,  had  it  but  fragrance,  would  be  assigned  a 
higher  position. 

Mdle.  EroENiE  Verdier,  the  last  of  the  list,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  delicately  beautiful  coloured  varieties  we  have,  but  here 
again  the  lack  of  fragrance  deprives  it  of  a  higher  position. 

We  have  given  the  shade  of  colour  in  case  any  one  should  desire  to 
select  from  this  list,  with  reference  to  having  but  a  few  sorts  quite 
tlistinct  from  each  other  in  tint ;  but  as  already  mentioned,  Roses 
vary  in  colour  as  in  form,  and  we  may  have  two  kinds,  of  precisely 
the  same  shade,  yet  strongly  differing  in  every  other  respect,  and 
therefore  entirely  distinct.  Henry  B.  Ellwaxger. 


MK.     BAKER'S     EOSES. 


In  the  very  favourable  notice  of  my  Roses  at  Norwich  by  Mr.  D.  T. 
Fish  (p.  S'2)  I  am  asked  to  "reveal  my  Rose  secrets."  This  I  will 
most  readily  do,  liutas  my  blooms  are  simply  the  "legitimate  outcome 
of  careful  culture,"  and  not  "  nourished  into  size,  moulded  into 
form,  and  coloured  perfectly  by  some  specially  rich  food,"  I  fear  he 
may  be  disappointed  at  the  meagreness  of  my  revelations.  In  the 
first  place,  my  blooms  were  not  the  produce  of  "dwarf  maidens," 
but  were  all  of  them  grown  on  cut-back  plants  (Manetti),  most  of 
which  were  five  years  old.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion — and  every 
year's  experience  tends  to  strengthen  it — that  the  blooms  from  cut- 
Lack  plants  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  those  from  maidens, 
and  more  especially  so  in  finish  and  form.  My  Rose  ground  was 
very  carefully  prepared  in  the  first  place,  being  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  "2  ft.,  and  made  very  much  like  a  sandwich,  witli  alternate 
layers  of  manure  and  earth.  In  this  my  plants  rooted  capitally, 
and  they  throw  up  every  year  strong  shoots  from  the  bottom.  For 
example,  last  autumn  I  measured  some  from  Charles  Lef ebvre,  which 
were  more  than  9  ft.  in  height,  and  this  season  they  are  still 
making  fine  growth  ;  indeed  Mr.  A.  J.  Soames,  who  paid  a  visit 
to  my  Roses  a  week  or  two  ago,  expressed  his  surprise  at  my  having 
such  strong  shoots  so  early  in  the  year. 

About  the  middle  of  August  I  have  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
wood  cut  out,  in  order  that  the  young  rods  may  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  enable  them  to  ripen  properly,  and  from  this  wood  I 
get  my  show  blooms  for  the  following  year.  In  November  I  give  my 
plants  a  gootl  dressing  of  thoroughly  rotten  cow  manure ;  this  I  have 
dug  in  at  once,  as  I  do  not  like  it  to  remain  on  the  surface  during 
the  winter.  In  March,  after  tlie  pruning  is  complete,  the  ground  is 
lightly  forked,  and  after  tliat  occasionally  hoed  up  to  the  time  of 
blooming.  As  soon  as  the  bloom-biids  arc  formed,  I  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  liquid  manure,  composed  of  sheep  droppings,  soot,  and  a 
little  guano,  and  sometimes,  in  a  wet  season  like  the  present,  I  sow 
a  little  guano  ;  but  I  much  jjrefer  the  liquid  manure. 

With  regard  to  protection  of  the  blooms,  I  have  not  shaded  or  in 
any  way  covered  a  single  Rose  during  the  wliole  of  the  season.  On  tlic 
day  before  the  Norwich  Rose  .Show  we  had  a  gale  of  wind  and  very 
heavy  storms  of  rain,  and  I  quite  despaired  of  being  able  to  show 
my  Roses  in  good  condition.  However,  I  directed  two  men  to  keep 
shaking  the  blooms  all  day  so  that  the  rain  might  not  remain  long 
in  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the 
Roses  were  pretty  dry  Ijy  the  time  we  began  cutting  at  six  p.m. 
We  finished  staging  at  9  ]i.m.,  left  Exeter  at  10.10p.m.,  and  reached 
Norwich  at  0.10  a.m.  on  the  following  morning.  I  think  the  cool 
nights  were  the  cause  of  the  Roses  bearing  so  long  a  journey  so 
well,  as  I  have  found  tliis  year  that  I  have  been  able  to  cut 
larger  and  rather  older  blooms  tlian  I  can  generally  venture  to 
do.  I  think  I  have  now  told  Mr.  Fish  all  that  I  can  about  my 
Roses,  and  I  will  only  add  that  if  he  or  any  other  Rose  grower 
would  like  to  pay  me  a  visit,  I  should  only  be  too  pleased  to  see 
them.  I  only  hope  that  they  will  come  either  during  tlie  last 
week  in  June  or  the  first  week  in  July,  and  then  I  can  generally 
promise  them  a  sight  worth  seeing ;  but  at  all  events  I  can  always 
promise  them  one  thing,  and  that  is — a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Htaviti-ei:.  R.   N.  G.   B.\KER. 


Kose  ShoViT  in  August.— Mr.  Fish  is  quite  riglit  in  saying 
(p.  82)  that  wlien  the  huge  burls  at  present  upon  Rose  trees  do  open 
they  will  be  a.  sight  to  see.  I  ani  one  of  the  hon.  sees,  of  a  flower 
show  to  be  held  here  on  August  1,5,  and  we  consider  we  did  wisely 
in  fixing  so  late  a  date  ;  certainly  we  have  had  the  weather  in  our 
favour.  Now  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Fish  and  his 
frienils.  The  Rose  show  held  last  week  in  Birmingham  was  too 
early  for  this  season.  It  was  not  a  good  one  in  any  respect.  Here 
we  are  establishing  a  floral  and  horticultural  society  seven  miles  from 
Birmingham  and  Walsall  and  not  much  further  from  Wolverhampton. 
We  have  the  Midland  and  North- Western  lines  running  tiirough 


the  town,  and  without  doubt  Sutton  Coldfield  is  becoming  the 
fashionable  and  most  popular  place  of  resort  in  the  Midlands.  Our 
flower  show  is  to  be  held  in  Four  Oaks  Park,  and  if  Rose  gi-owers 
will  care  to  help  us  in  our  first  attempt  by  sending  us  a  few  boxes 
of  bloom  for  exhibition,  the  committee  here  will  undertake  to  receive 
them,  stage  them,  and  return  the  boxes  after  the  show.  We  cannot 
do  much  more,  but  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  glowers  ;  and 
as  our  sole  object  in  holding  a  show  is  to  stimulate  a  love  of  horti- 
culture, we  shall  be  perfectly  well  satisfied  if  the  sight  of  well- 
grown  blooms  promotes  a  rivalry  between  our  local  amateurs  and  the 
nurserymen. — James  B.  Culi,,  Sittton  Cohlfiehl. 

Tea  Roses  on  High  Ground.— The  fact  that  frosts  are 
often  far  more  severe  in  the  valley  than  on  the  hill-side  is  well  known 
to  fruit  gi-owers.  Tea  Roses,  also,  frequently  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  frost  is  more  severe  in  low  ground  than  on  that  which  is 
elevated.  Mr.  George  Paul's  nursery  at  High  Beech  is  on  much 
higher  ground  than  his  nursery  at  Cheshunt,  and  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  to  grow  a  superb  collection  of  Tea  Roses  at  High  Beech, 
where  their  beauty  just  now  is  delightful  to  see.  They  are  mostly 
standards  in  the  highest  state  of  beauty  and  vigour,  notwithstanding 
this  most  exceptionally  severe  season.  The  fact  is  worth  noting  by 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  growing  these  Roses  on  high  or  hilly 
gTouml.  It  is  fair  then  to  suppose  that  Tea  Roses  do  not  suffer  from 
deficiency  of  heat  so  much  as  from  winter-killing.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  valley  is  the  warmest  place  except  at  night ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  tliat  even  the  slight  eleva- 
tion of  these  low  and  lieautiful  Essex  hills  makes  a  great  difference 
in  the  culture  of  a  most  beautiful  group  of  Roses.  Even  much 
slighter  elevations  might  be  very  beneficial  to  them. — V. 
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SUMMER  PRUNING. 

Ix  a  season  like  the  present,  when  there  is  so  marked  a  deficiency  of 
light  from  the  almost  constant  obscuration  of  the  sun,  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  young  growth  of  fruit  trees  thin  cannot  be  over-rated. 
In  many  gardens  such  fruits  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  thin, 
and  the  trees  are  making  a  good  deal  of  wood  ;  and  unless  a  check, 
or,  better  still,  a  series  of  moderate  checks  are  given,  the  systems 
of  the  trees  will  become  disorganised  through  the  impetus  the  roots 
will  receive  from  a  large  leaf  surface,  which  is  destined  ultimately 
to  be  removed.  It  is  the  delay  or  neglect  of  summer  pruning  which 
mainly  causes  the  trees  to  lose  their  balance,  and  renders  root-pruning 
necessary  to  restore  it  again.  When  the  young  summer  growth  is 
permitted  to  run  away  too  much,  the  produce  is  usually  smaller,  as 
the  strength  of  the  tree  is  carried  upwards  to  form  twigs  and  foliage 
(all  of  which,  beyond  a  certain  necessary  process,  is  wasteful  expendi- 
ture), instead  of  being  utilised  in  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  fruit. 
And  not  only  does  it  act  prejudicially  in  this  way,  but  it  sliuts  out 
the  sun-light,  and  prevents  the  crculation  of  air,  without  which  fruit 
can  neither  be  large  in  size  nor  fine  in  (juality.  It  is  well  enough 
known  tliat  the  fruits  are  not  so  fine  on  unpruned  trees,  or  where 
the  pruning  is  neglected,  as  on  trees  that  are  properly  cared  for.  I 
am  not  referring  now  to  orchard  trees,  although  in  their  case,  if  the 
necessary  skilled  labour  could  be  obtained,  there  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  its  employment ;  but  as  every  man  one  meets  is  not  competent 
to  perform  a  surgical  operation  on  the  human  subject,  so  many  men 
tliat  are  employed  in  pruning  and  thinning  fruit  trees  have  neither 
had  the  necessary  training  nor  possess  the  necessary  intelligence  for 
the  work.  That  over-pruning  may  be  as  great,  or  even  a  greater 
evil  than  leaving  the  trees  altogether  in  a  state  of  Nature,  I  readily 
admit ;  but  no  one  who  understands  the  subject  would  seriously 
recommend  either  alternative,  although  one  often  meets  with 
people  who,  having  practised  one  extreme,  fly  off  at  a  tangent  to 
the  other. 

With  trained  trees,  or  those  growing  in  a  confined  space,  the  chief 
aim  in  the  majority  of  soils  should  be  to  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  where,  in  diy  summers,  mulching  could  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  trees  with  food.  The  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  from  a  good-sized  Apple  or  Pear  tree  on  a  warm,  bright 
summer's  day  must  be  something  enormous,  and  if  this  water  cannot 
l>e  found  by  the  roots  near  the  surface,  downwards  they  must  go 
for  it  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  damper  the  soil  the  more  luxuriant  the 
young  growth  becomes,  and  the  less  likely  is  it  to  become  firm 
enough  to  produce  at  any  future  time  fertile  blossoms.  There,  of 
course,  comes  a  time,  usually  sooner  rather  than  later,  when  root- 
pruning  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  balance  the  forces  of  the 
tree  ;  liut,  if  the  tree  had  been  gradually  built  up,  with  its  roots 
kept  near  the  surface  Iiy  mulching,  and  its  summer  growth  judiciously 
thinned  and  shortened,  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  perhaps  some  dis- 
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apiioiiitmeiit,  would  have  been  saved.  I  was  imicli  struck  last  year 
Ijy  tile  liigli  eoloiir  aixl  large  size  of  the  fruit  on  a  number  of  small 
Apple  trues  that  had  l)een  raised  from  cuttings  several  years  ago. 
This  year  again,  although  Apples  are  scarce,  the  little  trees  are 
heavily  laden  with  good-sized  fruit  for  the  season.  The  fruit  is  finer 
because  the  roots  are  near  the  surface,  and,  beyond  a  certain  neces- 
sary progress,  the  wliole  of  the  forces  of  the  tree  are  employed  in 
fruit  production,  either  jjresent  or  prospective,  'frees  that  annually 
bear  a  sutiicient  crop  of  fruit  do  not,  as  a  rule,  waste  tlieir  energies 
in  the  production  of  surplus  wood.  The  crop  of  fruit  steadies  them, 
and  acts  as  the  best  and  most  natural  check  upon  e.vuberance  of 
growtli.  In  the  summer  management  of  fruit  trees  there  is  plenty 
of  scope  for  intelligenee  of  tlie  highest  order. 

Fruit  trees  vary  very  much  in  character  ;  some  are  robust  and 
vigorous,  others  are  constitutionally  delicate.  Again,  some  com- 
mence growtli  early  in  the  season,  and  reijuiic  promjit  attention  ; 
others  .are  later  in  demanding  the  cultivator's  care.  Therefore,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  that  no  hard  or  fast  line  can  or  sliould  be  laid 
down,  either  as  to  the  time  or  the  mode  in  which  summer  pruning 
sliould  lie  done.  ISut,  speaking  generally,  the  top  of  the  tree  should 
be  pruned,  first  permitting  a  little  more  development  to  the  leaders 
than  to  other  shoots.  The  strongest  shoots  should  be  stopped  first, 
cutting  back  to  about  four  or  five  good  stout  leaves.  Some  good 
fruit  growers  div-ide  the  summer  pruning  into  three  jieriods,  doing 
the  top  portion  first,  then  the  middle  of  the  tree,  and  the  bottom 
portion  last.  This  system  of  pruning  is  based  upon  tlie  known  fact 
tliat  tlie  sap  flows  more  freely  upwards  in  direct  lines  than  laterally 
or  horizontally  .along  the  lower  branches  ;  and  by  jjruning  the  toji  of 
the  tree  first,  the  outlet  for  the  ascending  sap  is  for  the  time  blocked, 
and  its  force  is  directeil  into  the  lower  brandies,  in  the  same  way  as 
a  current  of  water  may  be  stopped  and  turned  in  an  o]iposite  direc- 
tion by  damming  up  the  stream.  No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  top  will  regain  its  ascendency,  but  still,  by  careful  management 
of  the  pruning,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  each  portion 
of  the  tree  under  the  influence  of  a  rapid  healthy  circulation,  and 
the  balance  between  the  various  parts  fairly  well  maintained.  And 
moderate-sized,  well  matured  wood  is  more  likely  to  lie  obtained  by 
giving  a  series  of  small  checks — by  dividing  the  pruning  into  periods 
of  ten  days  or  so — than  by  cutting  all  the  young  growtli  off  at  once 
as  is  commonly  done.  .   E.  Hobday. 


KENTISH  FKUIT  GARDENS. 

On  Friday  last  a  party  consisting  of  some  fifty  horticulturists, 
chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  made  an  excursion  to 
.Swanley  to  see  the  extensive  fruit  gardens  which  a'.iound  in  tluit  dis- 
trict, and  also  to  visit  the  nursery  of  ilr.  Cannell,  which  is  wholly 
devoted  to  florists'  flowers.  The  glass  ranges  are  extensive  and  form 
a  compact  whole  so  that  they  can  be  easily  heated.  Several  of  the 
houses  were  gay  with  Pelargoniums  of  all  classes  and  in  endless 
variety,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  zonal  type  both  single 
and  ilouble  flowered.  By  a  method  of  skilful  culture  and  wHli 
the  assistance  of  light  houses,  so  arranged  that  the  plants  can  be 
placed  near  the  glass,  the  whole  cf  the  plants,  which  are  of  moderate 
size,  are  in  vigorous  liealtli  and  flowering  profusely.  The  collection 
of  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  was  at  its  best  and  made  a  grand  display, 
filling  one  house  entirely.  It  comprised  most  of  the  varieties  of 
merit,  of  which  a  few  are  particularly  noteworthy  ;  viz.,  Womler,  a 
vigorous-gi-owing  kind,  dwarf  in  growtli,  with  foliage  similar  to 
that  of  B.  I'eareei;  its  flowers  are  of  good  form  and  size,  and  are  rich 
yellow  in  tint  with  a  flesh-eoloured  tinge  in  the  centre,  the  tips  of 
the  petals  being  suffused  with  the  same  colour.  Such  beautiful 
kinds  as  Acme,  Paul  Masurel,  Massange  de  Lonvrex,  look  well  when 
grown  into  large  specimens,  as  does  also  the  chaste- flowered  Queen 
of  Whites,  a  very  ap]iropriate  name  for  this  variety.  Verbenas 
receive  particular  attention  at  this  nursery,  as  a  house  filled  with  the 
best  varieties  fully  showed.  Amongst  them  niiglit  be  seen  almost 
ever}'  conceivable  shade  of  colour,  and  their  adaptaljility  for  green- 
house culture  as  \\  ell  as  for  bedding  jiurposes  cannot  be  overrated. 
A  decided  advance,  too,  has  been  made  in  these  with  regard  to  size 
of  truss  and  form  of  tlie  pips,  points  well  exemplified  here.  Abuti- 
lons,  Coleuses,  (.'arnations,  in  fact  all  kinds  of  florists'  flowers,  are 
grown  more  or  less  largely  in  this  nursery.  The  present  season  has 
rendered  it  rather  premature  to  comment  on  the  llahli.as  grown  here 
as  there  .are  not  many  yet  in  flower,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  general  stock  of  out-door  bedding  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias,  Alternantheras,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  to  which  a  large  area  is 
devoted.  The  Sn.apdr.agons,  however,  are  well  worth  a  passing 
note,  for  tliey  are  very  gay  and  represent  some  remarkable  colours, 
from  the  inirest  white  to  the  deepest  crimson  as  well  as  brightyellow 
selfs,  and  in  some  a  combination  of  several  colours  arran''ed  in  stripes. 
The  stiff  marly  loam  herealiouts  is  apiiarently  well   fitted  for  the 


gi'owth  of  Roses,  as  Mr.  Caiinell's  collection  is  looking  in  fine  health 
and  producing  an  abundance  of  bloom.  There  are  also  large  plots 
occupied  by  Strawberry  plants,  a  fruit  to  which  especial  attention  is 
paid  here. 

After  ex.amining  the  contents  of  the  nursery  under  notice,  the 
p.arty  took  a  walk  through  the  .adjoining  fiiiit  fields,  the  Straw- 
berry crop:>  in  which  are  in  full  bearing.  The  soil  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  stifl'  clayey  loam,  and  ajiparently  not  easily  worked. 
Most  of  tlie  small  fruits  thrive  rem.arkably  well  on  it,  especially 
Strawberries,  tlian  which  it  would  be  dillicut  to  procure  better  any- 
where, either  as  regards  size,  flavour,  or  productiveness.  The  kinds 
principally  grown  appeared  to  be  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton,  Dr.  Hog^, 
Eleanor,  Premier,  British  Queen,  (Jaribaldi,  &e.  A  thin  layer  of 
clean  straw  is  placed  round  the  plants  about  the  time  when  they  are 
in  bloom,  and  tliiseflectually  keeps  cheni  cle,an.  Gathering  the  fruit 
for  market  by  scores  of  men,  \\'oinen,  and  children  was  an  interesting 
operation,  as  was  also  the  exjieditious  way  in  which  it  was  packed 
in  baskets  for  transit.  Raspberries,  too,  .are  largely  grown  here, 
and  cover  an  area  of  many  hundred  acres.  The  croji  of  these  is  also 
heavy.  The  red-fruited  kinds  are  those  grown  principally,  but 
only  such  as  are  of  the  Fillb:usket  character.  They  are  cultivated  in 
rows  without  stakes  or  other  supports,  and  they  did  not  ajiiiear  to 
require  any  ;  the  canes,  being  cut  back  to  aliout  3  ft.  at  the  winter- 
pruning,  stand  quite  ei'cct  and  bear  abundantly.  Currants,  chiefly 
the  red  and  black  varieties,  are  grown  extensively  in  the  locality,  .as 
are  also  (rooseberries,  which,  by  the  way,  were  severely  injured  by 
the  caterpillar,  many  of  the  trees  being  completely  denuded  of 
leaves. 

Orchard  fruits  do  not  apjiear  to  receive  much  attention  in  this  part 
of  Kent,  as  tlie  orchards  passed  through  consisted  chiefly  of  worn-out 
Lichen-covered  trees,  and  the  untilled  condition  of  the  surf.ace  did 
not  lessen  this  impression.  On  some  of  the  f.arms  Pot.atoes  formed 
an  important  crop,  and  the  soil  appears  to  suit  them  ailmirably,  as 
morp  lip.qlthy  plote  of  them  are  Seldom  seen.  The  ubiquitous  disease, 
however,  li.as  shown  traces  of  its  presence,  though  not  as  yet  to  a 
great  extent,  and  prob.ably  the  present  more  favourable  weather  may 
keep  it  in  check.  For  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  land,  .and  also  to 
alternate  the  crops.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated,  and  also 
Hops,  fields  of  which  were  passed  through,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  at  present,  a  productive  yield  may  be  anticijjated,  though  their 
giowth  does  not  seem  equal  to  tliiit  made  in  more  favourable  sea- 
sons.    They  are,  however,  pretty  free  from  insect  pests. 

W.  G. 


Dying  off  of  Apricot  Branches.— Those  %vho  take  an 
interest  in  Apricot  trees,  and  watch  their  progress  with  a  practised 
eye,  may  often  perceive  a  few  weeks  pi-evious  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
a  tendency  in  certain  branches  to  indicate  incipient  debility  by 
a  weakly  growth,  and  a  certain  flagged  and  hang-down  appearance  in 
the  foliage.  This  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  the  dying  away  of  the 
branches  in  the  spring,  ^\'llen  the  sap  is  on  the  move,  they  make  a 
feeble  effort,  throw  out  a  few  small  leaves,  and  then  collapse  .aii'.'. 
die.  The  causes  of  this  are  still  wrapped  in  mystery  :  but  I  li.ave 
known  it  to  follow  after  excessive  fruit  bearing,  and  also  where  the 
necessary  manipulations  through  the  growing  season  have  not  been 
sutficientlj'  gradual,  where  too  much  has  been  removed  at  one  opera- 
tion thereby  checking  the  abundant  flow  of  the  sap,  thus  causing 
gumming,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  debility.  Another  great 
outlying  cause  is  the  deficiency  of  the  water  supply  during  the  swell- 
ing of  the  fruit  previous  to  ripening,  and  .again  .after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  at  which  time  the  borilers  should  be  well  saturated,  which 
wili  plump  up  the  buds,  and  cause  the  wood  to  look  fresh  and  bright. 
In  the  final  pruning,  therefore,  look  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  see 
that  the  wood  has  this  ajipearance  of  plumpness  and  heiilth,  and 
remove  at  once  .any  of  a  debilitated  and  doubtful  appe.arance.  Then 
look  to  the  condition  of  tlie  tree,  as  to  its  being  evenly  furnished  ; 
and  if  overcrowded  in  any  part,  let  it  be  judiciously  thinned  out 
there.  The  practice  of  training  in  plenty  of  young  shoots,  will  leave 
a  very  useful  ULat-gin  to  en.able  the  ojierator  to  bring  up  young  healthy 
wood  in  any  needful  direction,  and  also  to  make  provision  for  pro- 
spective vacancies,  by  leaving  .as  much  young  wood  .as  possible  low 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  .as  reserve,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
crowding.  The  trees  may  then  be  carefully  trained  out  ecpially  all 
over  the  surface,  using  as  few  nails  and  shreds  .as  is  consistent  with 
security,  and  .allowing  supreme  symmetrical  training  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  tree. — Florist. 

Heavy  Crops  of  Peaches.— I  see  in  the  G.^uues  of  Satur- 
day'last  (p.  10."))  that  Mr.  I'cnvburn  of  Sunbury  Park  g.athered  o.^JO 
dozen  of  Peaches  oHone  tree  and  i'lO  dozen  oflanother;  is  not  this  an 
error?  I  have  a  large  tree  which  produced  ^2'^  dozen  fine  fruit,  and 
there  was  no  space  for  more. — R.  H.  [The  figures  in  question  arc 
printed  correctly  according  to  Mr.  t'owburn's  statement.] 
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GKEEX  FLY,  EOSE  APHIS,  OE  EOSE  BLIGHT. 

(siPHONOrHOKA  EOS.E.) 
Thi<  insect  is  one  of  the  large  .and  destructive  family  called  apliides. 
which  is  only  too  well  known  to  all  who  have  given  the  slightest 
attention  to"  the  cultivation  of  plants.  It  m;iy  ha  classed  without 
hesitation  .among  the  gardener's  worst  enemies,  as  there  are  few 
plants  which  do  not  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  attacks  of  some 
niembei-s  of  this  family.  Those,  however,  which  belong  to  the 
Natural  Orders  Fumariacea?,  Geutianacea',  and  Iridacese  are  said  to  be 
entirely  free  from  them  ;  and  Cryptogamic  plants  and  Labiates 
nearly  so.  The  family  aphides  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
uenera  and  species,  which  are  widely  distributed  throughout  tem- 
perate countries,  but  they  are  abnost  unknown  in  the  Tropics.  Tlie 
Rose  aphis  is  unfortunately  one  of  our  commonest  species,  and  the 
injuries  which  Roses  sustain  from  it  are  well  known  to  every  lover 
of  these  flowers  (and  wlio  is  not?).  Few  Roses  are  exempt  from 
tlieir  attacks,  but  the  Tea-scentcl  kinds  and  tliose  whose  leaves  are 
somewhat  evergreen  suffer  less  thau  others.  These  insects  are  often 
called  blight,  and  many  persons  assert  that  when  during  northerly 
or  easterly  winds  in  dry  weather  there  is  a  haziness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  haze   is  blight,  and  caused  by  immense  multitudes  of 


1.  Winged  fema'e  ;    2    pupa;    3.  larva:  4.  ditto  just  born  ;  .5.  wingless  female  ; 

6.  sitle  view  o"  w  n^etl  female  shriwin,'  the  position  of  the  wings,  at  rest ; 

7.  profile  of  head   Lowing  the  prol  os^-is. 

these  insects,  and  urge,  as  a  proof  of  their  theory,  the  very  sudden 
appearance  at  times  of  myriads  of  these  aphides.  Tliese  insects 
liive  not,  however,  anything  to  do  with  atmospheric  effects.  No 
doubt  they  often  make  their  unwelcome  presence  known  in  large 
numbers,  and  plants  may  be  found  covered  with  them  wliich  only  a 
few  days  before  were  apparently  free  from  them  ;  but  tliis,  no  douljt, 
is  due  to  many  of  the  eggs  hatcliing  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the 
very  rapid  manner  in  which  their  re-production  is  effected.  Most  of 
tlie  females  are  viviparous,  that  is,  they  bring  forth  their  young 
alive  instead  of  being  enclose<l  in  an  egg ;  and  so  fast  do  they  mul- 
tiply, that  a  viviparous  female  which  I  was  watching  gave  birth  to 
two  young  ones  within  half  an  hour.  This  seems,  however,  to  be 
an  unusually  rapid  rate.  Mr.  Buckton,  in  his  most  interesting  and 
valu.able  work  on  the  British  Aphides  (one  of  the  Bay  Society's 
series),  states  that  he  has  known  eight  to  be  born  in  six  hours  from 
one  fem  Ue.  One  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  this  very  interesting  and 
rjmarkaljle  group  of  insects  is  tliat  some  of  the  females  never  lay 
eggs,  but  always  produce  their  young  alive,  whilst  others  lay  eggs 
and  never  reprocluce  in  any  other  way.  The  young  which  are  born 
alive  begin  to  produce  young  in  the  course  of  from  four  to  eight 
days,  .so  that  the  rate  at  which  they  multiply  is  very  astonishing. 
Prof.  Huxley  has  calculated  that  the  tentli  generation  .alone  (not 
including  the  previous  ones),  if  all  the  members  survived,  would 
contain  more  matter  than  500,000,000  stout  men  (more  than  the 
population  of  China),   assuming  that   .an  aphis  weighs   1-lOOOth   of 


a  grain.  Mr.  Buckton  calciUates  that  the  living  progeny  of  a  Rose 
aphis,  supposing  that  each  aphis  lived  twenty  tlays  and  ^ave  birth 
to  twenty  young,  at  the  end  of  100  days  would  be  3,200,000,  and  at 
the  end  of  200  days  10,240,000,000,000.  Wlien  we  consider  these 
figures  we  may  imleed  be  thankful  that,  owing  to  their  very  numer- 
ous enemies,  we  are  not  more  troubled  with  these  pests.  Another 
very  curious  fact  al)out  aphides  is,  that  the  impregnation  of  one 
female  by  the  male  is  sufficient  for  many  succeeding  generations,  so 
tluit  a  female  having  paired  is  not  only  rendered  fertile,  but  Iter 
progeny  for  many  generations  also  witliout  any  intercourse  with  tlie 
males  on  their  parts. 

The  Rose  aphis  does  not  entirely  confine  its  attacks  to  Roses,  but 
infests  Dahlias,  Asters,  Verben.as,  ami  many  other  plants  culti- 
vated under  glass.  The  injuries  it  occasions  to  plants  wlien  in  large 
numbers  is  very  great,  as  it  deprives  the  young  and  temler  parts  of 
so  much  sap,  causing  the  leaves  to  crumple  up  and  preventing  tlie  buds 
from  flowering  properly.  Numberless  plans  have  been  tried  for  their 
destruction,  but  in  seasons  favourable  to  tlieir  growth  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  Roses  grown  out  of  doors  free  from  them.  Those 
grown  under  glass,  how  ever,  can  easily  be  kept  clean  by  fumigating 
them  with  Toliacco  smoke.  This  plan  cannot,  however,  lie  so  easily 
carried  out  with  Roses  growing  in  beds  out  of  doors  ;  still,  by  cover- 
ing the  head  of  tlie  plant  with  some  kind  of  air-tight  cloth,  well 
tied  round  the  stem,  the  green  fly  may  effectually  be  killed  with  the 
assistance  of  a  fumigator.  The  cloth  should  be  stretched  over  a 
frame,  which  anyone  could  make,  to  keep  the  buds  and  young 
shoots  from  being  injured.  Carefully  lirushing  such  parts  of  the 
plants  as  are  infested  with  spirits  of  wine,  benzine,  or  1  wineglassful 
of  paraffin  to  4  gallons  of  water  kept  well  mixed  is  very  effective, 
as  it  kills  the  flics  .at  once.  Simply  brushing  the  insects  off'  the 
plants  does  a  great  deal  of  good,  as  many  are  killed  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  others,  once  knocked  off,  cannot  well  return  (except  the 
winged  ones).  Crushing  the  aphiiles  on  the  trees  with  one's  finger 
and  thumb  is  a  very  effective,  but  unpleasant  method  of  destroying 
them.  Syringing  with  Tobacco  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  uuppei  (1  oz.  to  6  gallons  of  w.ater),  or  an  infusion  of  Quassia 
chips  (4  oz.  of  chips  shoulil  he  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of 
soft  water,  .and  4  oz.  of  soft  soap  should  be  added  as  it  cools)  ;  or 
2  lb.  of  washing  soda,  1  oz.  of  bitter  .aloes  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
when  cold  add  1  gallon  of  water  ;  or  8  lb.  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
12  gallons  of  rain  water,  added  to  1  g,allon  of  Tobacco  water  ;  or 
water  in  which  Tomato  leaves  have  been  macerated,  are  i-eceipts 
which  are  much  recommended  ;  even  cold  water  when  applied  with 
some  force  is  very  effective.  M.  Lachaumc,  in  The  Garden  of  the 
10th  May,  recommends  the  use  of  a  disc  of  sheet  metal,  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  a  slit  from  the  edge  to  the  centre  aliout  H  in. 
wide,  fastened  to  a  handle  ;  before  using  it  the  disc  should  be 
smeared  with  gas-tar,  pitch,  or  something  very  sticky.  It  is  then 
placed  under  the  head  of  a  Rose  bush,  the  stem  passing  through  the 
slit  ;  the  branches  must  then  lie  tapped  to  make  tlie  aphides  fall  on  to 
the  sticky  plate,  from  which  they  cannot  escape.  The  difficulty  in 
this  plan  is  to  dislodge  the  insects  by  merely  tapping  the  blanches. 

Fortunately  these  insects  have  an  unusual  number  of  natural 
enemies.  Besides  the  insectivorous  birds,  which  destroy  great 
numbers  of  them,  several  species  of  small  wasps  carry  them  oft'  to 
fill  the  cells  in  which  their  grubs  are  bred.  The  grubs  of  the  com- 
mon seven-spotted  and  two-spotted  ladybirds,  the  grubs  of  the 
lace-winged  fly  (described  in  The  G.^edex  of  the  1st  of  JIarch), 
and  of  certain  two-winged  flies  very  common  in  g.ardens,  which  may 
often  be  seen  hovering  over  flowers,  and  apparently  remaining 
motionless  in  the  air  for  some  secomls  together,  belonging  to  the 
family  .Syrphid;e,  destroy  the  aphides  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The 
l.ast-mentioned  grubs  will  suck  out  tlie  contents  of  the  body  of  a  full- 
grown  aphis  in  H  minutes,  and  will  kill  several  one  after  the  other 
as  quickly  as  they  can  suck  them.  Numbers  of  the  green  fly  are 
destroyed  by  very  minute  parasitic  insects  belonging  to  the  Ichneu- 
nionid.o?.  These  little  four-winged  flics  get  on  to  the  backs  of  the 
■aphides,  and  plunging  their  ovipositors  into  their  victims,  hay  their 
eggs  within  them,  which  soon  hatch,  and  the  gi'ubs  before  long 
destroy  the  aphides.  Those  which  contain  jiar.asites  may  easily  be 
recognised  by  their  brown,  hard,  and  distended  appearance.  Very 
rapid  changes  of  temperature  seems  to  check  the  multijilication  of 
aphides.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  «ill  often  kill  thousands,  and  cold 
rain  is  very  destructive  to  tlieni.  This  season,  wliich  has  been  so 
unusually  wet  anil  cold,  the  Roses  have  been  particularly  free  from 
them  ill  most  places.  The  eggs,  w  liicli  .are  Laid  in  the  .autumn,  do 
not  hatch  until  the  following  spring,  when  all  the  aphides  which  jire 
hatched  are  wingless  females.  These  in  a  few  days  begin  to  produce 
young,  which  are  borne  alive,  and  very  much  resemble  their  mother 
in  general  appearance,  but  their  legs  and  antenn.o?  are  much  shorter 
in  proportion  (see  fig.  4).  After  some  ch.anges  of  skin  they  assume 
the  form  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  after  further  moultings,  either  show 
the  rudiments  of  wings,  as  in  fig.  2,  or  else  .are  in  an   intermediate 
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state  between  figs.  3  and  5.     Wlien  in  either  of  these  stages,  this 
insect  may  he  saiil  to  be  in  the  jrapii  state.     Ch.anying  their  skins 
awain,   tlioy  appear  as  perfect  insects,  those   M'itli  tlie  nidinientary 
vini's  as  alate,  or  winged  females,   as  represented  in   fig.  1  ;  those 
without  as  apterous  or  wingless  females,   as  shown  in  fig.  .5.     The 
winged  females  assist  greatly  in  the  increase  of  their  species,   for 
being  able  to  Hy  they  can  easily  move  from  one  part  of  a  bush  to 
another,  or  Hy  off  to  other  plants,  founding  fresh  colonies  wherever 
they  may  settle.     They  are  not  so  aliundaut  as   the  wingless  ones, 
except  in  the  spring  ami  autumn,  wlien   tliey  frc(iuciitly  migrate  in 
great  numbers.     Aljout  the  middle  of  September  the  last  generation 
is  usually   produced,   which  consists  of    males   and   females.      The 
former    are    sometimes    winged,     sometimes    wingless  ;     they    are 
very     much     like     the     females,      but     are     somewhat     smaller. 
The  females  are  mostly  wingless  and  viviparous.     After  pairing  ^^•ith 
the  males,  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the'insect  (nearly  half  the  size  of  its  body),  a  few  together 
near  the  buds.     They   are  long  and  oval,  and  when   first  laid  pale 
yellow,  l)ut  soS)n  al'tBrnards  become  black.     Tliey  are  covered  with 
ii  slimy  coating,  with  which  the  female  attaches  them  to  the  plant. 
These  o"f's  "hatch   in  spring  as  before  mentioned.     M.  Lachaume, 
in  his  .article  on  "Insects  Hurtful  to  the   Rose,"  says  that  "what 
naturalists  have  hitherto  taken  for  eggs  are  notliing  more  than  the 
last  brood  of  aphides,  which  assume  a  thick  black  coat  in  order  to 
stand  the  winter's  cold."     This  must  surely  lie  a  mistake,  for  thougli 
some  of  the  viviparous  females  survive  the   winter,   such  accurate 
observers  as  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  15uckton  both  speak  very  positively 
of  the  er'"s.     There  has  often  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin 
of  whatis  usually  called  Honey  Dew,  that  sticky  suVistance  one  fre- 
quently finds   on   the  leaves  of  Sycamores,  Limes,  &c.,  and  ahso  on 
garden  seats  which  have  stood  under  trees.     It  seems  now  to  be 
generally  .ailmitted  that  it  is  secreted  by  aphides,  which  are  fur- 
nislied  with  tw  o  organs,  placed   near  tlie   end  of  their  bodies,  called 
cornicles,  througli  «hich  they  secrete  a  sweet,  sticky  fluid,  which, 
as  the  insects  are  generally  feeding  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
falls  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  below.     The  Ant  's  vpry 
fond  of  tliis  fluid,  and  will  gently  tap  the  sides  of  an  aphis  with  its 
antenna'  in  order  to  make  it  exude  some  ;  as  soon  as  a  drop  apjiears 
the  ant  at  once  sw.allows  it.     M.  Lachaume,   m  his  paper  which  1 
have  already  quoted,  states  that   "ants  will  suck   these  insects  to 
death  in  a  very  short  time."     The  observations  of  other  entoinolo- 
gists  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  .any  way  confirm  this,  nor  has  a 
case  ever  come  umler  my  own  notice.     It  would  be  very  much  like 
killincr  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs  on  the  part  of  the  ants. 
The  Rose  aphis  in  its  earlier  stages  is   almost  entirely  of    a  pale 
green    colour,    its  eyes,  antenna-,   legs,  and    cornicles    being  some- 
wh.at  darker;    and  'the  three  last-mentioned    organs   much  shorter 
in  proportion  than  in  the  maturer  forms.     Its  head  is  furnished  with 
a  Ion.' prolioscis  or  rostrum,  which  is  in  tliree   joints;  when  not  in 
use  if  is  carried  between  the  forelegs  of  the  insect.     M  ith  this  in- 
strument it  obtains  the  juices  of  the  leaves  or  young  shoots  on  which 
it  lives  ;  it  is  not,  however,  inserted  into  the  plant,  Ijut  it  serves  as 
a  slie;ith  for  three  long  hair-like  organs,  which  the   insect  can  pro- 
trude from  it,  ami  with  which  it  pierces  tlie  leaves  witli   a  saw-like 
motion.    These  organs  are  neither  barbed  nor  toothed,  but  aplentitul 
supijlv  of  sap  flows  from  the  incision  thev  make,   which  the  niscct 
sucks'through  its  proboeis  with  a  pumping  action.     In  .all  its  stages 
the  insect  derives  its  nourishment  in  this  manner.     After  changing 
their  skins,  their  bodies  take  a  more  oval  form,   and  are  capable  ot 
beinc  very  much  distended,  which  is  usually  the  case  when  plenty  of 
food'can  be  obtained,  when  the  joints  of  the  body  can  «ith  dithculty 
be  seen;  when  food   is  scarce  the  edges  of  the  body  turn  up  and 
form  a  kind  of  wavy  ridge.     In  the  winged  state  the  insect  is  about 
i  of  an  inch  Ion".     Tlie  head  and  eyes  are  black  ;  the  antenna;  are 
very  Ion",  i-lOths  of  an  inch,  and   delicate,   and   consists  of  seven 
joints   the  two  first  being  short,  stout,  and  rounded,  the  third  long, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  rather  shorter,  the  sixth  short,  and  ,tlie  seventn 
very  Ion"  and  tapering.    These  last  two  are  nearly  black  ;  the  others 
are  bro\nnsh,  with  darker  tips.     The  tliorax  is  grcenish-ljlack,  move 
or  less  dark.     The  body  is  oval,  pale  green,  with  nearly  black  spots, 
and  cornicles  ;  the  latter  are  long,  round,  and  slightly  tapering.    The 
lees  are  very  long.     The  thighs  arc  green,   with   blackish  tips,  the 
shanks  brownish  with  black  tips  and  feet.     The  upper  pair  of  wings 
«-hen  open  measure  about  4-l()tlis  of  .an  inch  across  ;  they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  very  simply  nerved.     The  lower  pair  arc  much  smaller 
and  the  nervures  still  simpler  ;  on  the  upper  edge  they  are  furnished 
with   a  small   double   hook,     with     which    during    flight   they   are 
attached  to  the  up]ier  pair.     All  the  wings  are  slightly  iridescent. 
The  win"less  females  are  about  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  .are  somewli.at 
pear-sh.aped.     Their  heads  .and  bodies  are  entirely  p.ale  green  ;  their 
eyes  are  dark   reddish-brown  ;    their  antenna-  are   brownish,   witli 
darker  tips  to  the  joints,  .and  are  not  so  long  .as  their  bodies  ;  the 
legs  .are  brownish  with  d.arker  tips  to  the  joints.    This  insect  is  some- 
times ot  a  pale  reildish-browu.  ^^-  ^-  ^■ 
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Fruit  Nets  —How  can  I  licst  preserve  fruit  nets  from  rotting  ?  I  liave  tried 
a  mi.\ture  of  tar  ami  colza  oil,  but  the  nets  have  not  dried,  though  they  were 
dipped  some  months  ago.— E,  L.  T.  [1  dn  not  think  that  it  would  pay  any  one  to 
dip  their  own  nets  with  the  view  of  ijrescrvinc  them,  seeinK  they  are  now  manu- 
factured so  cheapU  f"i;;;ii  den  purposi-s  that  new  ones  made  to  any  width  or 
size  of  mesh  nny  iV  ol.taiiifd  for  the  same  moiify  at  which  second-hand  tlshins 
nets  have  hut  recently  been  supplied.  Mr.  Eddy,  Porthleven,  Cornwall,  will 
supply  nets  that,  if  only  kept  dry  when  not  in  use,  will  hist  for  a  number  of  years. 
Dippiii'.'  in  tar  and  oil  woul.l  be  useless  expense  if  the  material  of  which  the  net 
is  made  is  nt.t  of  good  quality.  -Ja-MKS  Gkoclm,  Lintun  Park,  Maidntone.] 

Salt  r  Worms,  flow  much  salt  to  the  Kallon  of  water  may  be  safely  used 
tci  destroy  or  biinj,'  worms  to  the  surface  ot  a  lawn?— A.  b.  |Salt  is  a  somewhat 
danseroiis  material  to  apply  to  lawns.  If  used  stronger  than  frmn  4  oz.  to  «  oz. 
to  the  gallon  the  (.)r.ass  will  be  likely  to  sull'er  at  first,  and  later  in  the  seascm  will 
grow  rank  and  coarse,  so  that  cxeejit  ill  extreme  cases  it  woubl  be  better  to 
depend  on  frequent  sweeping  and  rolling,  as  even  if  the  salt  proved  a  remedy  at 
first,  it  would  soon  lose  its  effect. — J.  0.] 

Hanging  Basket3.~I  have  just  purch.ased  three  fancy  wive  baskets  each 
a'lout  -24  in.  in  diameter  to  hang  in  my  stove  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to 
till  them  elleetively  V  .1.  D.  |Kor  covering  the  outside  of  basket  No.  1,  use  CVni- 
melyna  ai-raria  \ariegata  and  Selnginella  Kraussiana,  let  a  plant  of  Eussellia 
juucea  occupy  the  centre,  and  suiTound  it  with  three  or  four  plants  of  Cissus  dis- 
color For  basket  No.  2  cover  the  outside  with  Tnidescantia  zcbrina  ranegata, 
plant  Begonia  foliusa  in  the  centre,  and  surround  it  with  .Sehiginella  uncinata  and 
.Stenotaphrum  glabruiii  variegatuni  planteil  alteniatcly.  For  basket  >'o.  3  plant 
within tbumargiiiand  the  <,ut^ide  with  Panicum  variegatum  and  .SelaginellaOale- 
ottei,  and  use  Nephr.depis  davallioides  for  a  cential  plant.  The  central  plants 
should  be  good  specimens,  such  as  have  been  well  rooted  in  10-in.  or  1-2-in.  pots. 
Line  the  baskets  with  a  thin  layer  of  tougli  peat,  and  plant  the  outsules  before 
filling  them.  The  first  grow  ths  of  the  trailing  plants  should  be  pegged  to  the 
baskets,  but  the  after  growths  may  be  allowed  to  haug  free.— C.  M.) 

Ouick-growlng  Trees.  -What  trees  are  most  suitable,  on  account  of  their 
ouick  growth,  to  conceal  an  objectionable  background,  where  the  soil  is  fairly 
deep  and  good  in  fact  inclined  to  be  heavy?  and  what  is  the  sm.allest  space  that 
should  be  allowed  between  each  tree,  so  that  it  may  gi-ow  properly  ?-T.  \\,  H. 
[For  quickness  of  growth  an*  effectiveness  as  a  screen,  nothing  amongst  deci- 
duous trees  surpasses  the  new  Canadian  Poplar,  cuttings  of  which  will  upon 
suitable  soil,  attain  a  height  of  20  ft.  in  three  yeai-s.  Next  to  this  for  producmg 
speedy  effect  may  be  reckoned  the  black  Italian  Poplar,  and  the  Huntingdon 
Willow  both  ot  which  may  be  propagated  from  outtii.gs.  A  fo"-  polUr.u  nf  any 
of  these  >.  Ill  yield  aoun.lance  oil  croi>pings  fit  tor  the  purpose.  By  inserting  short 
cuttin"S-say  2-ft.  lengths-  in  front,  and  then  gi-adually  increasmg  the  height  ot 
the  standards,  used  up  to  0  ft.  or  8  ft.  for  the  back  row,  a  furnished  appearance 
will  at  once  be  given  to  the  whole  space.  The  distances  between  the  plants  or 
cuttings  used  should  depend  very  much  upon  the  depth  available  for  the  screeu 
If  this  be  but  shallow,  thicker  planting  will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  say  about  0  ft.  from  tree  to  tree ;  but  with  greater  depth  from  b  ft.  to  10  tt^ 
will  be  found  enough.  It  near  to  some  of  the  larger  truncheons,  a  few  plants  of 
the  true  Irish  Ivv  (Iledeva  canariensis)  are  inserted,  they  will  rapidly  climb  up, 
and  .afterwards  hang  in  festoons  from  the  heads  of  the  pollal'ds.  thus  filling  up 
intermediate  spaces,  and  producing  pleasing  effects  Limjis  or  Chestnuts  will 
answer  the  purpose,  but  their  growth  is  slower  than  that  of  the  trees  just  named. 
Norway  Spruce  in  the  front  lines  would  be  very  effective.  A  g.»..l  previous 
trenchin"  of  the  soil  and  the  addition  of  some  light  lime  compost  will  greatly 
facilitate" the  gr.iwth  of  the  trees  ;  and  thick  planting,  with  early  and  careful 
stopping,  foreshortening,  and  thinning,  will  produce  a  good  screen  in  a  very  short 
time.— A.  ,1.  B.] 


ijo.la;  the..tber,.Iasminuniomcinale.  The  small  scrap  is  a  spe 
—The  annual  Beardgiii9s(PoIvpogon  mouspeliensis).  D.  ,V.-^Dip  acus  glutmosus. 
,V-1  .Sednm  Lvdium  ;  2,  Spergularia  rubra  ;  3.  Thyanns  citriodorus  vanegatus. 
A'tderslir.i —1  Adiantnm  venustnin  ;  2.  I'blcbodium  aiu-eum ;  8.  Adiantum  lus- 
pidum  ;  i  Goniophlebinm  subanrieiilatuin  ;  .\  Leilcostegia  immersa  ;  I,  P-'bT"- 
dium  pectinatum ;  Polvstieluim  capeiis  ■ ;  14,  Aspleiunm  Inilbmrum  ;  othere  haie 
numbers  misplaced  or  are  f....  iiuieli  withered  t.ir  recognition. 

Diseased  Rose  Leaves. -P.  f  G..  <""'* -\''»' ^»^'' 't?''"  "",''"^v',\": 
tested  bv  a  tuii-ns  named  Phragmidium  mucroliatum  ;  the  Rose-rust  and  the 
Eose-miiaew  are  also  present.  Cures  tor  these  pests  are  at  present  insuBlciently 
knovni.— W.  S. 

Clove  Caniation.-ll'.  S.  C.-Tlie  bloom  of  your  seedling  sent  to  us  is  large 
and  fine  in  form,  bright  in  colour,  and  well  worth  penietuating. 

Questions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower.-Havc  any  of  tlie  readers  of  The 
GiRnVN  bad  any  experience  of  this  lawn  mower,  which  was  introduced  last  >  eat 
nSTSI'  Does  it  d,>  its  w,.rk  with  more  ease  than  those  with  r.dlei-s  behind  the 
cvl  nder''  It  is  said  to  be  li;;ht,T.  as  regards  draught,  than  any  other  niower. 
Anv  inf.i'rmation  on  these  points  will  be  gladly  received.-,f.  Allsop,  Daltw 
Hall,  Hull. 

Palms  for  the  Open  Air. -Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
rimnK™ops  VVrtunei  (The  lia,  dy  1  aim)  ami  Corypha  austra  is  would  live  if  pl.-jnted 
1  tl  e  .  f'n  air  in  He.ksbi.v  :  the  latter  has  been  in  a  cool  house  for  some  tin  e. 
Also  whether  liambusa  .Metako  and  tlynumthrix  latitolia  would  also  hve  in  the 
open  garden.     F.  » '. 

Summer  Flowering  Orange  Crocus.-ilr.  George  Maw,  ot  Bentball. 
Bi^sJvv  asks  us  to  menlmn  that  he  receivcl  through  the  post  on  August  1  from 
™ -m  liyi  ous  coiresp..udent  the  fre.sh  llowcr  of  an  Orange  Crocus,  which  appears 
■™b    d     iiSf^^^^^^^^^ 

c  in -t  ascertain  either  from  the  handwriting  of  the  address  or  the  post-mark  to 
wSl  he  is  indebted  for  this  interesting  eontribution,  he  would  be  miu;h  oblige. 

■  he  sender  wmil.l  communicate  with  him  and  give  bin.  particulars  "t  t  .e^ongin 
I,f  this  summer  n..wering  Orange  species  of  Crocus,  which  .s  probably  new  to 
science. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Natui-e  :  chair^'e  it  rather  ; 
The  Akt  itself  is  >^ature." — Shakesptare. 
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THE    HEAVITREE    ROSES. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Baker's  Roses  vere  wliat  is  called  by 
our  Yankee  cousins  an  "eye  opener"  to  the  Rose  gi'ower  of  East 
Anglia,  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  at  our  great 
metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  it  will  perhaps  surprise  Mr.  Fish  if  I 
say  that  "wonderful  as  were  the  blooms  at  Norwich,  he  would  be  still 
more  astonished  if  he  could  see  tliem  at  home.  Some  time  ago  I 
happened  to  see  them  at  an  exhibition  at  Exeter,  and  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  they  must  be  finer  in  such  a  case.  We  all 
know  how  fleeting  are  the  hues  of  some  Roses  ;  those  exhibited  at 
Norwich  had  been  probably  cut  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  so  that 
some  of  the  bright  tints  of  the  scarlets  and  delicate  hues  of  the 
pinks  had  begun  to  fade  ;  but  when  brought  fresh  from  the  garden, 
half  a  mile  distant,  not  having  had  to  endure  the  jolting  and  confine- 
ment of  a  railway  journey  of  some  300  miles,  it  is  impossible  to  for- 
get the  beauty  of  the  stand  to  which  I  allude.  It  is  not  even  like 
seeing  them  in  the  garden,  for  here  the  very  best  are  culled  from  an 
extensive  collection  of  the  very  best  exhibition  varieties,  each  exhi- 
bited to  the  best  advantage,  and  placed  so  that  the  Rose  lover  can  take 
in  all  their  beauty.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Bakeris 
the  only  exhibitor  who  can  show  in  this  style  ;  his  celebrated  rival,  Mr. 
Jowitt,  of  Hereford,  is  so  near  him  that  they  liave  each  won  the  fifty 
guinea  cup  given  by  Mr.  Cranston  to  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
it  was  to  have  been  decided  this  year  which  of  the  two  was  the 
better  man,  but  by  mutual  consent  the  contest,  owing  to  tlie  excep- 
tionally bad  character  of  tlie  season,  has  been  postponed  until  next 
year. 

There  is  no  secret  in  the  manner  of  growing  the  Rose,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Baker,  but  there  are  some  plain  things  which  he  does  not 
forget,  open  to  every  one  who  attempts,  as  he  does,  exhibiting  on  a 
large  scale,  while  in  one  or  two  things  there  are  points  in  his  favour 
not  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  climate  of  Devonshire,  and  of 
Exeter  especially,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Rose, 
soft  and  genial,  generally  exempt  from  severe  frosts,  although,  strange 
to  say,  this  year  it  has  sutfered  more  than  counties  usually  cold.  The 
greater  humidity  of  the  air  is  also  favouralile,  for,  where  soil  is 
favourable,  Roses  delight  in  moisture  ;  it  is  only  on  heavy  clay  lands 
that  it  is  injurious  to  them.  Some  of  the  very  finest  growth  I  have 
seen  this  year  has  been  in  Scotland,  in  places  where  the  rain- 
fall is  just  double  what  it  is  in  the  south  and  east  of  England, 
where  east  winds  prevail  more,  and  are  more  trying  in  their 
effects. 

The  soil  in  Mr.  Baker's  garden  is  well  adapted  for  Roses  ;  it  is  a  good 
rich  loam,  not  perhaps  so  good  as  some,  such  as  the  deep,  unctuous 
loam  of  Hertfordshire,  or  Hereford,  or  PIssex,  but  still  a  thorough 
Rose  soil ;  now  although  care  and  skill  may  to  a  certain  extent  im- 
prove an  unfavourable  soil,  yet  the  Rose  grower  who  has  one  which 
is  naturally  good  has  an  immense  advantage,  as  I  suppose  most 
persons  would  recognise  in  whatever  class  of  plants  they  are  in- 
terested. Some  soils  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  good  Roses,  and 
others  do  so  with  great  difficulty. 

These  are  the  two  points  on  which  alone  Mr.  Baker  can  claim  a 
superiority  over  some  Rose  growers,  certaii  y  not  over  all ;  in  those 
that  follow  it  requires  only  means,  and  that  love  without  which  all 
else  is  of  little  avail.  He  grows  a  very  large  number  of  Roses,  many 
thousands — how  many  I  do  not  at  present  recollect,  but  it  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  enthusiasm  mil  carry  Rose  growers 
to  state  that  Mr.  Jowitt  last  autumn  budded  .3700  Roses  in  order 
that  he  might  successfully  compete  for  the  challenge  cup  ;  he  had 
whole  rows  of  Duke  of  Edinburgli,  La  Fr.ance,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Marie  Baumann,  &c.,  with  from  .50  to  100  plants  in  each.  Mr.  Baker 
knows  which  are  exhibition  kinds,  and,  instead  of  filling  his  garden 
with  doubtful  sorts,  he  goes  in  for  those  only  which  are  likely  to  be 
useful  to  him  when  the  day  of  contest  comes  round.  His  plants  are 
all  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti  alone,  I  believe — at  least,  they  were  so  two 
or  three  years  ago  ;  that  he  would  grow  as  good  on  the  seedling  Brier 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  discard  an  old 
friend  for  an  untried  one.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  from  the  experience 
of  this  season,  that  for  early  Rose  shows  the  Manetti  is  alone  to  be 
depended  on  ;  the  seedling  Brier  not,  as  the  blooms  come  later  on  it, 
aiul  those  Rose  growers  who  looked  to  it  to  supply  them  with  blooms 


were  disappointed.  Mr.  Baker  does  not  keep  his  plants  very  long 
—a  couple  of  years  used  to  be  his  limit,  but  I  believe  now  he  keeps 
them  longer  ;  thus  they  have  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  even  rows  of  plants  with  which  his 
garden  was  filled  when  I  saw  it. 

As  to  cultivation,  he  feeds  his  plants  tremendously  ;  the  amount  of 
the  very  strongest  manure  that  Rose  trees  will  assimilate  is  something 
remarkable.  I  have  seen  some  beds  with  nearly  1  ft.  of  manure  on 
them,  and  yet  they  only  seemed  to  rejoice  the  more  for  their  very 
liberal  supply.  Mr.  Baker  farms  as  well  as  gardens  ;  he  is  famous 
as  a  prizetaker  for  his  breed  of  Guernsey  cattle,  and  other  matters ;  he 
has,  therefore,  at  hand  what  tlie  Rose  delights  in — the  manure  from 
the  pig-sties  especially;  "  pity 't  is,  but  true,"  that  the  delicate 
perfume  of  La  France  or  Marie  Van  Houtte  should  be  elaborated 
from  such  material,  but  such  is  Nature's  chemistry,  and  both  size  and 
perfume  are  obtained  in  this  way.  Of  course,  Roses  will  grow  without 
such  supplies,  and  equally  of  course  such  treatment  will  not  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  garden,  but  I  am  not  writing  of  such  matters, 
but  only  of  the  way  in  which  these  grand  exhibition  Roses  are  grown 
by  Mr.  Baker  and  others.  Then  the  bushes  are  carefully  dis-budded;  no 
stem  is  allowed  to  carry  more  tlian  one  flower,  and  only  a  limited 
number  on  each  plant.  Mr.  Fish  limits  the  hunches  on  his  Vines, 
and  thins  out  his  Grapes,  and  on  the  same  principle  Mr.  Baker 
nianages  his  Roses.  Lastly,  as  the  time  draws  near,  and  the  buds  most 
likely  to  be  useful  are  approaching  maturity,  they  are  shaded  both 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  (but  little  of  this  has  been  neces- 
sary this  year)  and  also  from  rain,  which  is  so  apt  to  damage  the 
leaves.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  needless  to  add  that  to  all  these 
things  Mr.  Baker  adds  an  intense  love  for  the  Rose,  and  is  possessed 
of  great  energy  and  perseverance  ;  without  these,  and  the  direct 
personal  superintendence  which  such  qualities  imply,  such  success  as 
he  has  attained  is  not  to  be  secured. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  meet  Mr.  Fish's  requirements  ; 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  but  for  all  that  I  believe  it  contains  all  the 
information  that  is  to  be  had  concerning  the  method  in  which  those 
Roses  to  which  he  alludes  were  produced,  and  if  I  have  omitted 
aught,  I  shall  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  supply  the  omission  if  Mr.  Fish 
will  notify  it.  Delta. 

— —  Rosarians  must  feel  proud — I  can  answer  for  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  brotherhood — and  they  who  wish  to  be 
Rosarians  must  feel  thankfid  when  they  read  Mr.  Baker's  unselfish, 
unreserved,  and  instructive  letter  (p.  135)  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
the  Rose.  Very  few  men  would  be  thus  candid,  generous,  and  large- 
hearted  in  freely  presenting  to  others  the  results  of  a  long  and  costly 
experience  ;  and  all  of  us,  including  those  whom  he  has  vanquished 
in  our  bloodless  wars  of  the  Roses,  must  rejoice  in  his  success.  I 
would  ask  to  make  two  brief  remarks  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with 
the  same  intention  \vith  which  he  has  written,  namely,  to  promote 
the  popularity  and  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  : 
Firstly,  that  the  Manetti  stock,  on  which  Mr.  Baker  grows  his  beau- 
tiful Roses,  will  not  suit  all  soils  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  although  the 
blooms  from  "cut-back"  trees  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  reliable, 
because,  a.^  a  rule,  the  poor  "maidens  "  are  frost-bitten  in  that  terrible 
season  which  we  persist  in  calling  spring,  there  are  times,  neverthe- 
less (all  the  more  glorious  because  of  their  rarity),  when  the  bud, 
uninjured  and  unchecked  in  its  growtli,  and  attaining  the  perfect 
fulness  of  Rosehood,  will  exhibit  that  development  of  form,  colour, 
size,  and  foliage  as  shall  make  the  astonished  owner  sigh  in  admira- 
tion. S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

Caunton  Manor,  Newark. 


EOSES  ON  TREES. 

As  a  pendant  to  Mr.  EUacombe's  paper  on  Roses  on  trees  (p.  99) 
allow  me  to  describe  a  Rose  arrangement  in  my  garden  which  was 
in  great  beauty  till  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rain  of  last  Tuesday.  I 
have  too  large  Cratseguses,  round-headed  standards,  growing  close 
together,  so  that  their  edges  touch,  forming,  as  it  were,  two  gentle 
hills  with  a  valley  between,  and  sloping  down  to  within  about  6  ft. 
of  the  lawn.  Of  these  one  is  Crataegus  Crus-galli,  the  other  C.  tana- 
cetifolia.  Behind,  and  partly  through  these,  climbs  a  very  old 
Noisette  Rose — all  that  now  remains  of  an  arched  trellis — producing 
a  vast  number  of  bunches  of  white  flowers,  six  or  eight  together  and 
about  li  in.  or  2  in.  across.  The  old  gnarled  stem  of  the  Rose  is 
scarcely  noticeable  amongst  those  of  the  Thorns  till  it  reaches  the 
top  of  them,  whence  it  descends  between  the  trees  in  a  regular 
torrent  of  blossom,  in  addition  to  occupying  tlie  topmost  boughs  of 
the  Cockspur  Thorn.  The  general  effect  is  almost  that  of  a  large 
jjatch  of  snow  between  two  bright  green  hills — a  combination  very 
common  in  the  higher  districts  of  Switzerland.  A  smaller  plant  of 
the  same  Rose  has  recently  been  trained  up  a  large  Arbor-vitae  which, 
rom  moving,  has  lost  its  lower  branches  for  some  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and 
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has  its  stem  clothed  with  Ivy.  It  is  now  festooned  with  snowy- 
flowers  hanging  down  from  and  against  the  dark  green  of  the 
Arbor-vita;  and  Ivy,  forming  a  charming  contrast.  It  seems  a  great 
pity  that  we  do  not  oftener  tlius  wed  one  tree  to  anotlier — a  stout 
and  strong  to  a  slender  and  clinging  one,  as  Virgil  in  the  "  Georgics  " 
talks  of  wedding  the  Vine  to  the  Kim,  as  is,  1  Ijelieve,  done  to  this 
day  in  Italy.  Did  we  do  so  we  should  oftener  verify  the  motto  that 
gardening — 

Is  an  art 

■\Vliich  doe3  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 

The  art  itself  is  Nature. 
Monl-stoxim.  Greenwood  Pim,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 


THE  TIME  OF  ROSES. 

By  THE  Rev.  Canon  Hole. 

The  time  of  Ptoses,  when  tlie  Americans  are  kind  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  weather,  and  wlien  there  is  nothing  seriously  amiss  with 
the  perihelion,  commences  aljout  the  middle  of  May,  and  enrs  in 
November.  Tlie  tide  of  our  glorious  Red  Sea  begins  to  flow  at  the 
date  specified,  reaches  higli  water  at  the  end  of  June,  remains  in 
full  flood  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  slowly  ebbs,  until, 
congealed  by  bitter  frosts,  it  becomes  a  Dead  Sea,  or  Mer  de  Glace, 
in  December. 

And  as  the  visits  of  royal  personages  are  announced  on  city-walls, 
so  the  advent  of  the  queen  of  flowers  is  foretold  by  tlie  mural  Roses. 
These  are  the  advanced  guard  of  the  reginal  retinue,  and  a  Marshal 
of  France — Marechal  Niel — in  all  his  golden  splendour,  claims  the 
honour,  with  handsome  invincible  Gloire  de  Dijon  for  his  aide-de- 
camp, to  precede  the  army.  Then  the  hedgerow  Roses,  representing 
the  love  of  a  loyal  people,  line  the  route  of  the  royal  progress  : 
"The  road  shall  blossom,  tlie  road  shall  bloom, 
So  fair  a  queen  has  left  her  home." 

Wliere,  when,  and  how  shall  we  see  this  royal  progress  best? 
My  reader,  if  I  knew  your  haliitat,  I  could  probably  tell  you  of  some 
point  d'ai'antage  near  to  your  home  ;  but,  not  having  this  information, 
I  will  give  you  a  list  of  our  most  distinguished  Rosarians  throughout 
the  country,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Border,  hoping  thus  to  in- 
troduce you  to  some  scene  of  beauty  which  you  can  readily  reach, 
and  where  Roses  bloom  in  all  their  glory.  The  Rose  merchants  will 
welcome  you,  of  course,  because  you  can  no  more  leave  their  nur- 
series without  giving  an  order  for  Roses  than  a  young  lady  can  leave 
London  without  buying  a  bonnet ;  and  the  amateurs,  I  am  sure, 
knowing  them  well,  will  be  glad  to  see  you— your  quest  of  the  beau- 
tiful (not  to  mention  your  good  taste  in  reading  this  paper)  being  a 
guarantee  to  them  of  mutual  sympathies. 

In  Devonshire,  the  native  home  of  the  exquisite  Rose  Devoniensis, 
there  is  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.  at  Torquay,  whence 
came  the  seventy-two  Roses  which  were  the  first  to  bloom  of  all 
the  Roses  in  England,  and  consecpiently  to  take  the  highest  honours 
at  the  great  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  held  in  June  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  and  also,  in  this  favoured  county,  there  is  the  famous 
Rose  garden  of  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  generals 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  at  Heavitree,  near  E.xeter.  In  Wiltshire, 
at  Salisbury,  there  is  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  from 
which  some  of  the  grandest  of  Roses  have  been  sent  to  our  shows  ; 
and  at  no  great  distance  there  is  the  Stapleford  nursery,  where  Mr. 
Bennett  has  recently  raised  some  most  interesting  seedling  Roses, 
and  among  them,  as  he  announces,  that  stimmum  bonuin  and  roc's 
egg  of  the  Rosarian's  hope— a  yellow  perpetual  Rose  !  In  Sussex 
there  are  the  Woodlands  nurseries,  near  Maresfield,  where  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Sons  have  their  rosea  rura,  their  farm,  acre  after  acre,  of 
Roses  ;  and  also  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  at  Piltsdown,  of 
long  success  and  renown.  In  Kent,  Messrs.  Kinmont  &  Kidd  have 
recently  sent  from  Canterbury  an  excellent  collection  of  Roses,  for 
which  they  won  a  premier  prize  ;  and  in  this  "Garden  of  England " 
the  amateurs  are  numerous,  notably  Mr.  Hollingsworth  of  Maidstone, 
Mr.  Burnaby-Atkins  of  Halsted,  and  Captain  Christie  of  Buckhurst 
Lodtre,  Westerham  (in  whose  honour  Monsieur  Lacharme  has  named 
one  of  our  most  attractive  Roses),  who  realise  their  favourite  in  her 
perfection.  In  Essex,  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  can  write  nuUi  se- 
fundus  over  the  entrance  of  the  Mile  End  nurseries,  when  his  Roses 
are  in  their  glory.  In  Hertfordshire,  I  saw  last  year,  and  on  a 
summer's  eve,  40,000  standard  Rose  trees  in  one  plat  (only  a  moiety 
of  the  Cheshunt  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son),  glowing  in  the  soft 
splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  varieties — 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  my  name- 
sake,  Reynolds  Hole — being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  born  in  that  beau- 
tiful garden.  Hard  by,  about  a  couple  of  miles,  are  the  extensive 
and  picturesipic  grounds  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  famous  for 
their  "pictorial  trees "  as  well  as  for  Roses.  These  adjoin  the  Wal- 
tham  Station,  so  that  visitors  by  rail  pass  from  the  platform  into 


the  nurseries,  and,  having  enjoyed  their  manifold  delights,  including 
many  charming  Roses  sent  out  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  such  as  Beauty 
of  \VaItliam,  Star  of  Walthain,  May  Quennell,  cum  miillts  aliie,  may 
hire  a  fly  for  Cheshunt.  The  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lane  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  of  Messrs.  Francis  of  Hertford,  arc  also  famous  foi- 
their  Roses.  In  Middlesex — that  is  to  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London — the  best  Rose  nurseries  are  those  of  Messrs.  Lee  of  Ham- 
mersmith, Messrs.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge,  and,  just  out  of  Middlesex,  in 
Surrey,  those  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  Combe  Wood  and  King- 
ston Hill.  Amateurs  abound,  but  the  one  who  produces  Roses  most 
accessible  to  her  Majesty's  lieges  is  my  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who  brings 
every  morning  during  the  time  of  Roses,  and  from  liis  garden  nigh 
to  Wimbledon,  a  beautiful  display  for  his  desk  at  No.  1,  Old  Bond 
Street.  Passing  into  Buckinghamshire — and  the  G.W.R.  will  take 
you  in  less  than  an  hour  to  Slough — you  will  find  there,  in  the  royal 
nursery  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  one  of  tlie  best  collections  of  outdoor 
Roses,  and  the  best  collection  of  Roses  in  pots  to  be  seen  in  England; 
and  near  to  Slough  many  amateurs,  of  whom  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  chief  ; 
and  thence,  returning  to  the  rail,  j'ou  may  leave  the  main  line  at 
Didcot,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  queen  of  cities,  you  may  find 
delightful  little  gardens  of  Roses  most  carefully  and  successfully 
tended  by  college  servants  and  others. 

Leaving  these  pleasant  gardens,  you  must  make  your  way  back  to 
the  city,  and  ask  Mr.  Prince,  of  the  Market  Street,  to  show  you  his 
nursery  of  Roses  upon  the  cultivated  seedling  Brier,  and  to  explain 
to  you  the  advantages  of  the  system,  which  he  has  himself  intro- 
duced, by  those  practical  illustrations  which  put  an  end  to  doubt. 
At  Worcester  may  be  seen,  in  the  spacious  nurseiy  of  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  a  most  complete  collection  of  Rose  trees  for  sale  ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  county,  and  in  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  close  to 
Hereford,  the  invincible  Roses  of  Mr.  Cranston,  such  as  he  exhibited 
last  year  at  Manchester,  to  the  dismay  of  all  comjietitors,  and  to 
the  delectation  of  those  who  did  not  compete.  And  in  this  pic- 
turesque and  pleasant  shire  many  amateurs,  tnie  lovers  of  the  Rose, 
such  as  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  Rector  of  Credenhill,  an  enthusiastic 
expert,  and  the  chief  founder  of  the  West  of  England  Rose  Show  ; 
the  Rev.  Berkeley  Stanhope,  Rector  of  Byford  ;  and  Mr.  Jowitt  of 
the  Old  Weir,  who  is  reported  to  be  the  happy  possessor  of  more 
Rose  trees  than  belong  to  any  other  of  his  unprofessional  brethren. 
In  Warwickshire  I  have  seen  Roses  in  their  full  integrity  in  the 
gardens  at  Leamington,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.  of  Coventry  have 
lieen  successful  exhibitors.  In  Northamptonshire,  Mr.  House,  of  the 
Nurseries,  Peterborough,  is  a  skilful  grower  of  Roses  ;  but  I  do  not 
remember,  despite  the  numerous  votaries  of  horticulture,  any  ama- 
teur Rosarian  of  note.  So  in  the  adjoining  county,  Messrs.  Wood 
&  Ingram,  of  the  Nurseries,  Huntingdon,  are  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  those  who  delight  in  Roses;  whereas  in  Cambridgeshire  a  most 
accomplished  amateur,  Mr.  Curtis  of  Chatteris,  divides  the  honours 
with  Mr.  Farren  of  Cambridge,  once  an  amateur,  but  now  a  grower 
for  sale,  and  so  proficient  in  his  clever  manipulations  that  he  has 
budded  eleven  hundred  stocks  in  a  day,  thus  changing  by  his  leger- 
demain the  common  Brier  into  a  tiling  of  beauty  ;  and  in  Norfolk 
and  Sufiblk  the  amateurs  hive  undisputed  sway — les  trols/reres,  the 
Messrs.  Fellowes  (one  of  them — E.  L. — of  credit  and  renown  in  the 
history  of  Oxford  cricket),  true  scions  of  a  floral  family  ;  and  Mr. 
Nichol,  gardener  at  Dringston  Park  ;  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  being  the 
lord-lieutenants  of  Queen  Rose.  And  this  is  the  case  in  other  neigh- 
bouring counties  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pochiu,  Rector  of  Barkby,  taking 
precedence  in  Leicestershire  ;  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison  of  Bracebridge, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Soames  of  Irnham  Park  in  Lincolnshire.  In  my  own 
county,  Nottinghamshire,  we  are  well  represented  in  both  depart- 
ments, ha\'ing  two  nurserymen — Mr.  Merryweather  of  Southwell, 
and  Mr.  Frettingham  of  Beeston — who  grow  the  Rose  in  abundant 
perfection  ;  and  a  troop  of  amateurs,  of  whom  I  claim,  in  my  venial 
pride,  to  be  captain,  and  who  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds  among 
the  working  men  of  Nottingham.  In  their  tiny  gardens,  nigh  unto 
the  town,  may  be  found  such  specimens  of  their  favourite  flower  as 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world  ;  and  you  shall  see  many  an  artisan 
with  a  Marechal  Niel  or  a  Charles  Lefebvre  in  his  Sunday-coat  almost 
large  enougli  to  run  away  with  him.  In  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  the  only  amateur  of  note  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  is 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  of  AppIeton-le-Street ;  but  there  are  prince- 
merchants  of  the  Roses  in  the  two  firms  of  Dickson  at  Chester,  in 
Mr.  May  of  Bedale,  and  in  Mr.  Harrison  of  Darlington. 

Next  comes  the  inquiry,  when  is  the  time  of  i-oses?  at  what  hour 
of  the  day  shall  we  find  them  in  their  happiest  phase  ?  They  are 
most  beautiful,  I  think,  at  sunrise,  wlien  the  queen  of  the  flowers 
wears  her  glittering  crown  of  diamond  dewdrops  ;  but  where  is  the 
man  who  would  rise  so  eaily  in  the  morning  (saving  always  the 
M.F.H.,  to  watch  the  debut  of  his  young  hounds  in  the  coverts),  and 
who  shall  venture  to  sing,  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  when  my 
lady  sleeps  her  first  beauty-sleep,  and  doors  are  locked  and  shuttera 
are  closed,  and  the  other  inmates  might  mistake  her   for   a  ^ost 
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01'  a  burglar  ?  and  the  grass  would  be  dank  for  her  exquisite  toes, 
however  high  and  diy  she  might  feel  with  reference  to  her  lovely 
heels.  And,  therefore,  I  will  invite  you,  knights  and  ladies  both,  to 
view  the  Roses  when,  after  a  brightwarm  summer's  day,  tlie  evening 
sun  is  low,  when  the  petals,  which  have  drooped  in  the  noontide 
heat,  revive  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  charms,  and  seem  to  be  re- 
joicing in  their  thankful  rest. 

How,  in  what  frame  of  mind  and  body,  shall  you  enjoy  this  time 
of  roses  ?  After  a  day's  good  work,  whatever  your  work  may  be, 
after  a  good  dinner,  with  a  good  conscience  and  with  a  good  cigar. 

My  reader  has  j'our  time  among  the  Roses  inspired  you  with  a 
yearning  to  have  Roses  of  your  own  ?  If  so,  you  may  rely  upon  the 
instructions  following,  as  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience. 

Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.  You  must  learn  your  notes 
before  you  play  a  sonata.  Devote  a  bed  in  the  best  part  of  your 
garden,  sheltered  but  not  overshadowed,  having  an  eastern  or  southern 
aspect,  as  a  throne  for  the  garden  queen. 

Let  the  soil  be  well  drained  and  dug. 

Go  to  the  nearest  nursery  where  Roses  are  successfully  grown,  and 
order  the  quantity  which  yoii  require  from  this  list : 

Madame  Lacharme 
Madame  Victor  Verdier 
Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Verdier 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Rady 
Mar^chal  Vaillant 


Alfred  Colomh 

Baroness  Rothschild 

Charles  Lefebvre 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Dupuy  Jam.ain 

Edward  Moitcq 

Etienne  Levet 

Frangois  Micheloa 

John  Hopper 

La  France 

Madame  Cl^mence  Joineaiix 


Marquise  de  Castellane 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 
S^nateur  Vaisse 
Xa\ier  Olibo 


If  this  quantity  does  not  satisfy  your  ambitions,  then  add  : 


Ahel  Carri^re 
Annie  Laxton 
B;iron  de  Boustettin 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Captain  Christy 
Camille  Beniardin 
Countess  of  Oxford 
Comtesse  de  Serenye 
Dr.  Andry 
Duke  of  WelUngtoa 
Emilie  Hausburg 
Exposition  de  Brie 
E.  Y.  Teas 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Fisher  Holmes 
General  Jac<iueminot 
Jean  Liabaiid 


La  Duchesse  de  ilorny 

Louis  Van  Houtte 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Cointet 

Mademoiselle  Th^rtse  Levet 

Maurice  Beniardin 

May  Quennell 

Jfonsieur  Nonian 

Miss  Hassard 

Sirs.  Baker 

Pien-e  Notting 

Piince  Arthur 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

Reynolds  Hole 

Star  of  Waltham 

Thomas  Mills 

Victor  Verdier 


To  these  you  must  add,  for  some  warm  border,  backed  by  a  wall, 
the  following  varieties  of  the  Tea-scented  Rose  : 

Adam 
Aline  Sisly 
Anna  Ollivier 
Catherine  JItrmet 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 
Comtesse  de  Xadaillac 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
Duke  of  Connaught 
Devoniensis 
Homer 

La  Bouie  d'Or 
Madame  Bravy 
Madame  Margottin 

Tell  the  nurseryman  the  nature  of  your  soil,  and  he  will  judge  as 
to  the  best  stock  for  your  Rose  trees.  The  cost  will  be  about  Is.  6d. 
each.  Plant  in  November  ;  prune  in  March.  Be  liberal  with  farm- 
yard manure.  When  the  soil  is  set,  keep  it  open  with  the  hoe.  Look 
out  in  May  for  the  "  worm  i'  th'  bud,"  and,  having  him  between 
your  thumb  and  finger,  do  not  wait  to  discuss  with  him  the  pros  and 
cons  of  capital  punishment.  Above  all,  never  bo  disheartened — 
only  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait,  and  you  shall  surely  see  in  your 
own  garden  the  time  and  prime  of  Roses. — Time. 


Madame  Villermorz 
Afaiiame  \abunnaud 
Madame  Welch 
Mart§chal  Niel 
Slarie  Van  Houtte 
Monsieur  Furtado 
Niphetos 
Perle  de  Lyon 
President 
Rubens 

Souvenir  d'Elise 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami 


Climbing  Roses. — Amongst  the  many  things  which  we  have 
to  talk  of  as  being  neglected,  climliing  Roses  certainly  ought  to  find  a 
place.  Considering  their  beauty,  it  is  astonishing  how  seldom  one 
sees  anything  like  a  good  effect  produced  by  them.  Tiiis  is  chiefly 
owing  to  an  over-severe  manner  of  pruning,  which  is  also  wronc  as 
to  the  season  at  which  it  is  done.  Climbing  Roses,  well  developed 
and  pruned,  so  as  to  be  a  mass  of  flowers  at  this  season,  might  form 
the  finest  features  of  gardens  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  yet  one 
may  see  dozens  of  gardens  without  ever  seeing  a  beautiful  efifect  pro- 
duced by  a  climbing  Rose.  The  best  way  is  to  prune  after  flower- 
ing, and  not  to  prune  the  shoots  made  afterwards,  beyond  a  little 
thinning  where  that  is  necessary  ;  in  other  words,  avoid  winter 
pruning  altogether,  then  the  shoots  made  in  autumn  would  flower 
profusely  the  following  year.  Apart  from  giving  them  good  soil, 
freedom  from  neighbours  that  rob  them  at  the  roots  is  as  essential 


to  climbing  Roses  as  to  other  things.  The  bowers,  arches,  and  sheets 
of  beauty  whicii  might  be  formed  of  them  are  endless,  and  will,  we 
hope,   some  day  be  more  commonly  seen. — S. 

Roses  for  the  North.— It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many 
varieties  of  the  Rose  wliich  succeed  well  in  the  south  that  do  not 
thrive  in  the  north.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  following  list  of  good 
sorts  that  will  succeed  in  the  north  in  unfavourable  district.s  will  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers  : — 

Alfred  Colomb  Louise  Van  Houtte 

Baroness  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  Madame  Fillioa 

Beauty  of  Waltham  Madame  Nachury 

Boule  de  Neige  Mademoiselle  Eugene  Verdier 

Captain  Cluistie  MariSchal  Vaillant 

Comtesse  de  Serenye  Marie  Bauniann 

Dr.  Andry  Marquis  de  Castellane 

Duchess  de  Caylug  Miss  Hassard 

Duchess  de  Vallambrosa  Mens.  Etienne  Dupuy 

Duke  of  Edinbingh  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas 

Edward  Morren  Monseigneiur  FolUTiier 

Etienne  Levet  Oxonian 

Fisher  Holmes  Senateur  Vaisse 

John  Hopper  star  of  Waltham 

Jean  Liabaud  Sir  G.  Wolseley 

La  France  Triomphe  de  France 

La  Rosi^re  Victor  Vigier 

Our  soil  is  heavy  and  stiff,  and  the  Ro.ses  are  mostly  worked  on 
the  Brier.  The  list  includes  both  new  and  old  sorts  that  are  good 
growers  and  free  bloomers  in  such  situations.— J.   S.  W. 


FLOWERS    FOR    HOSPITALS. 

There  is  much  interest  taken  in  providing  flowers  for  the  sick  poor, 
but  I  constantly  hear  the  time  expended  in  gathering  them  begrudged. 
Such  complaints  certainly  emanate  from  those  who  do  least,  as  is 
always  the  case  ;  but  I  fancy  that  if  those  who  make  them  con- 
sidered  a  little,  they  would  come  to  see  that  it  is  a  gain  of  time 
and  flowers  to  cut  them  regularly  and  timeously.  Here  we  cannot 
afford  our  gardener's  time  to  be  spent  on  what  I  can  do  quicker 
myself,  and  therefore  I  speak  from  practical  experience.  Beginning 
with  the  earliest  blue  flowers,  viz.,  .Symphytum  caucasicum  and 
Anchusa  empervirens,  by  cutting  and  preventing  seeding  we  liave 
a  longer  supply  of  flowers  and  are  saved  the  nuisance  of  seedlings 
commg  up  everywhere  and  through  everything,  and,  like  Papaver 
orientale,  Sympyhtum  roots  are  not  easy  to  get  rid  of.  Centaurea 
blue  and  the  white  C.  montans  should  never  have  a  flower  wasted, 
and  there  will  be  a  second  crop  in  a  few  M'ceks.  The  centre  spike 
of  Lupins,  Aconites,  and  Delphiniums  cut  before  the  very  topmost 
buds  are  expanded  ensure  a  far  better  crop  of  side  shoots,  and  in 
such  a  season  as  we  have  had  of  wind  and  rain,  had  these  heavy 
heads  been  left,  they  would  have  broken  down  the  whole  plant  or 
quickly  damped  off.  All  agree  in  the  need  there  is  of  removing 
old  Roses,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  easier  to  cut  them  when  in 
perfection  and  save  the  litter  of  fallen  petals.  I  do  not  believe 
that  flowers  last  longer  in  hospitals  and  in  the  dwelling.s  of 
the  poor  than  elsewhere  ;  therefore  double  Roses  should  be 
cut  ni  perfection  and  not  in  bud,  for  they  do  not  exijand  satis- 
factonly  in  water,  and  have  not  so  much  perfume  in  that  state. 
Single  Roses  should  he  sent  in  bud,  but  there  are  few  gardens  in 
which  these  are  to  be  had  in  profusion.  Poppies  (Papaver  orientale, 
bracteatum,  spicatum,  and  nudicaule,  so  often  called  alpinum)  and 
all  Irises  should  always  be  sent  in  bud,  and  I  have  heard  expressions 
of  extreme  surprise  and  deliglit  at  the  sudden  expanding  of  such 
buds  and  the  unexpected  colours  exhibited.  In  short,  granted  that 
the  old  flower-stalks  must  be  removed  by  some  one  for  the  sake 
of  tidiness  and  the  good  of  the  plants,  surely  it  is  better  that  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  reach  an  untidy  and  unsightly  state. 
We  perhaps  lose  a  great  mass  of  bloom  for  two  days  or  so,  but  we 
gain  a  good  bargain  for  our  charity  in  the  continuous  crop  of 
flowers  which  we  reap,  and  in  tidiness  and  saving  in  staking  and 
tying. 

I  have  been  asked  to  send  Roses  and  Rhododendrons  with  longer 
stalks,  and  the  proverlj  of  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  has 
flashed  through  my  memory;  but  I  simply  declared  that  for  no 
hospital  should  plants  be  hurt,  or  tlie  germs  of  new  groM'th  for 
next  crop  of  bloom  be  taken.  Of  course,  if  the  arrangers  of  the 
nosegays  wish  to  tie  uj)  togetlier  a  2-iii.  stalked  Rose  and  a  2-ft. 
spike  of  Lupin,  they  will  fail.  Our  Lupins  were  very  fine,  but 
it  would  have  been  pure  selfishness  had  the  pang  of  cutting  the 
centres  out  not  been  instantly  repressed.  In  the  case  of  shrubs 
a  succession  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  in  the  shape  of  an  unl 
gi-udging  supply  of  Ribes,  Syringa,  and  Philadelphus,  not  a  bunch 
taken  here  and  there,  but  the  wholesale  cutting  over  of  a  bush  or 
two.  The  flowers  of  the  Lilac  should  be  denuded  of  their  pair  of 
young  wood  shoots,  wliich  do  not  stand  in  water  and  needlessly 
fill  up  the  baskets.     I  do  not  deny  that  we  are  at   the   mercy  of 
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the  season  in  the  caae  of  sucli  experiments,  but  we  gain  more  tlian 
we  lose. 

I  would  strongly  advocate  once  more  the  importance  of  always 
sending  pieces  of  sweet  smelling  green  plants  along  with  cut  flowers, 
such  as  Rosemary,  Thyme,  Lavender,  and  OuniCistus,  all  of  which 
r»tain  their  aromatic  fragrance,  and  do"  not  shed  their  leaves 
readily  when  neglected.  That  there  is  a  want  of  such  in  the  supplies 
sent  is  evidenced  by  tlie  frequent  requests  for  a  basket  of  some  sweet 

freen  material  to  mix  with  the  flowers  received.  The  Willow-leaved 
weet  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis  aalicifolia),  sometimes  called  Oreodaphue 
californica,  which  is  smaller  and  sweeter  than  the  common  Sweet 
Bay,  would  be  very  useful.  It  seems  but  little  known,  and  is  worthy 
of  all  attention.  A  plant  in  a  pot,  U  ft.  high,  is  very  useful  ;  and 
where  standards  of  Sweet  Bay  and  Laurel  in  tubs  are  u.sed,  the  Wil- 
low-leaved kind  would  be  a  good  addition  and  an  improvement.  I 
have,  however,  never  happened  to  see  it  so  employed.  It  makes  an 
excellent  wall  covering.  "  There  are  fine  specimens  of  it  at  Dalkeith 
Palace  and  Newbattle  Abbey.  Mr.  Dunn  tells  me  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  plant  at  Dalkeith  are  S  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  wide  ;  it  has 
been  where  it  now  grows  about  thirty  years,  and  would  have  been 
much  larger,  liad  it  not  been  trimmed  to  keep  it  within  its  allotted 
space.  If  Choisya  ternata  proves  to  be  as  hardy  (standing  out  such 
a  winter  as  the  past),  it  would  be  another  very  useful  hospital  ever- 
green, as,  from  its  very  leathery  texture,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
enduring  aromatic  green-leaved  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
lasting  any  length  of  time  in  water. 

Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh.  F,  J.  Hope. 


THE     STATE     OF    KEW. 
The   following   statements,    published   in    a  leading   article 
in  the  Gardenerx'   Chronicle,  a  journal   never  otherwise  than 
friendly  in  its  allusions  to  the  authorities  at  Kew,  will  be  read 
with  some  surprise : 

"  On  Bank  holiday  (Monday)  some  53.000  people  visited  tiie  garden, 
but  for  their  own  protection  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  plants,  it 
was  requisite  to  keep  the  houses  closed,  a  walk  through  them  entail- 
ing considerable  risk  from  falling  glass  and  falling  rafters.  Falling 
rafters  !  some  will  say— and  think  we  are  exaggerating.  Unfortu- 
nately we  speak  the  sober  trutli.  It  will  come  as  a  startling  surprise 
to  some  to  hear  that  in  palatial  Kew— our  grand  national  garden— 
the  finest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world— the  rafters  are  in 
some  of  the  houses  so  infested  with  dry  rot  and  so  rotten  that  a 
thrust  with  a  stick  suffices  to  bring  them  down.  We  have  often  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  disreputable  and  dangerous  condition  in  which 
some  of  the  houses  are,  such  as  the  show-iiouse.  No.  4,  the  tropical 
Fernery,  the  succulent-house  ;  but  the  full  extent  of  the  disrepair 
was  not  brought  home  to  us  till  a  day  or  two  since,  when  looking 
round  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done  by  the  hail,  we  were  as- 
tounded and  disgusted  at  the  dilapidated  condition  into  which  some 
of  these  structures  have  been  allowed  to  fall.  Nor  is  this  rottenness 
confined  to  the  older  houses.  In  the  T  range,  in  the  Victoria-house, 
xohich  have  only  been  buUt  a  few  years,  the  rafters  are  not  only 
rotten,  bat  thei/  are  absolutely  dangerous  to  the  pasiers-by,  to  say 
nothin"  of  the  risk  to  the  workmen  on  the  roof.  All  this  is  so  sur- 
prisini'T  and  so  at  variance  with  the  general  excellence  of  the  ad- 
minist°ration  at  Kew— wliich  we  have,  and  justly,  held  up  as  a  pattern 
Government  establishment— that  we  quite  expect  our  statements  will 
be  received  with  incredulity  ;  but  if  any  doubt  let  them  visit  i:he 
houses  we  have  mentioned,  and  see  if  they  will  not  then  agi-ee  with 
us  that  the  structural  condition  of  some  of  the  houses  is  a  disgrace 
and  a  scandal  to  a  great  national  establishment.  The  fetters  of  red 
tape  and  the  indifferent  insouciance  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  (not 
of  the  officers  of  the  establishment,  who  can  only  "  represent  ")  are 
to  blame  for  this  condition  of  things.  My  Lords,  or  the  Board,  or 
the  First  Commissioner,  or  some  one,  we  know  not  exactly  who,  is 
responsible  for  this  disgraceful  state  of  things,  whicli  tlie  present 
disaster  at  once  serves  to  bring  under  notice  and  afford  an  opportu- 
nity of  repairing.  That  in  a  wealthy  country  like  ours  the  finest  col- 
lection of  living  plants  sliould  be  allowed  to  be  endangered  for  the 
lack  of  a  few  pots  of  paint  and  a  few  deals,  is  an  evidence  of  an 
amount  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  in  autliority 
which  we  can  but  stigmatise  as  disgraceful.  For  the  prevention  of 
railway  accidents  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  director  or  a  bishop 
ride  on  the  engine  of  every  train.  To  ensure  the  proper  custody  of 
the  national  property  it  would  seem  to  need  that  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  or  a  First  I'ommissioner  should  p.ass  the  night  in  one  of 
the  houses  at  Kew  during  such  a  storm  as  we  have  lately  ex- 
perienced. 

Pleasant  facts  these  for  the  public,  especially  for  those  who 
remember  the  noble  liberality  of  the  grant  for  the  garden— 


une.xampled  in  any  country.  It  seems  hardly  fair,  however, 
to  blame  persons  without  the  garden  for  the  rotten  state  of 
houses  "  built  a  few  years  ago,"  and  which  must  have  been 
constructed  with  the  approval  of  the  garden  authorities.  Such 
statements  as  the  foregoing  are  instructive  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  aim,  use,  and  enormous  cost  of  these  vast  glas.s 
sheds,  which  are  quite  useless  as  regards  our  home  wants,  and 
not  at  all  so  important,  even  as  they  once  were,  in  illustrating 
the  vegetation  of  foreign  lands,  which  through  speedy  inter- 
communication may  be  said  to  be  now  brought  nuuch  nearer 
to  us  than  they  at  one  time  were. 

The  Late  Hail-storm. — I  hope  that  something  will  be  done 
to  raise  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Ealing, 
Brentford,  llichmond,  Isleworth,  Kew,  and  Twickenham  districts 
through  the  late  storm.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Bayswater,  has  a  large 
glass  nursery,  and  his  loss  from  broken  glass  and  damaged  plants  is 
set  down  at  something  near  £1000.  Mr.  H.  B.  .Smith,  Ealing  Dean 
Nursery  ;  Mr.  Lane,  the  Grove  Nursery ;  Mr.  G.  Weeden,  St. 
.Tolin's  Nursery  ;  Messrs.  Waylett  &  Son  ;  Mr.  Smith,  Chapel  Road 
Nursery,  &c.,  are  all  heavy  sufferers.  The  last  four,  who  are  jobbing 
gardeners  and  small  florists,  feel  tlieir  losses  heavily.  Many  jobbing 
gardeners,  who  have  put  up  a  little  glass,  have  lost  plants  as  well  as 
glass,  and  these  especially  need  assistance.  At  Brentford,  Mr.  T. 
Pestridge,  of  the  Boston  Park  Road  Nursery,  the  well  known  grower 
of  variegated  Pelargoniums,  is  a  heavy  loser  —  indeed,  well  nigh 
ruined.  1  am  doing  \\  hat  I  can  to  awaken  local  interest  on  behalf  of 
these  cases,  but  it  is  desirable  that  a  public  effort  should  be  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hail  storm  of  1876  ;  for  owing  to  the  adverse  char- 
acter of  the  season  and  the  slackness  of  trade,  many  of  the  small 
florists  are  less  able  to  bear  their  losses  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  Ijeen.  I  know  of  some  who  would  gladly  form  themselves  into 
a  committee  to  ascertain  damages  and  administer  relief,  were  any 
moneys  forthcoming  for  the  purpose.  Assistance  is  really  urgently 
needed  ;  and  remembering  the  generous  response  made  in  1876,  I  trust 
that  a  similar  feeling  will  be  manifested  on  this  occasion. — Richard 
Dean,  lianelagh  Road,  Ealing,    W. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


CAMELLIAS     IN     THE     OPEN     AIR. 

After  the  late  long  and  severe  winter,  a  few  words  as  to  how  our  open- 
air  beds  of  Camellias  are  looking  may  not  be  without  interest  to  those 
who  contemplate  giving  these  lovely  plants  a  trial  out-of-doors. 
Camellias  are  at  all  times,  when  clothed  with  healthy  foliage,  beautiful 
objects  to  look  upon,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the  variety 
of  their  colours  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  description.  How 
to  grow  Camellias  in  perfection  under  glass  has  so  often  been  dis- 
cussed that  I  only  need  now  call  attention  to  planting  good  healthy 
plants  in  open-air  beds  in  soil  consisting  of  tlie  top  spit  from  an  old 
pasture.  Our  soil  is  a  moderately  strong  claj'ey  loam,  very  much 
mixed  with  broken  stone,  locally  called  hassock,  a  soil  that  suits 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  otlier  fruit  trees  admirably.  In  this, 
when  well  mixed  with  leaf-mould  or  any  gritty  substance.  Camellias 
grow  luxuri.antly,  but.  like  the  lirape  Vine,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  them  dead  or  languishing  under 
glass,  one  seldom  finds  one  plauted  out-of-doors  that  does  not  grow 
freely  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Although  green  vegetables  were  severely 
cut  by  the  frost  last  winter,  and  Myrtles  and  similar  tender  shrubs 
looked  as  if  scalded,  yet  our  Camellias  continued  as  luxuriant  as 
possible,  and  not  a  single  bud  dropped.  On  the  contrary,  every 
terminal  growth  was  set  with  two  or  three  very  fine  buds.  Of 
course  the  usual  plea  will  be  set  up  that  this  is  a  favoured  part  of 
England  as  regards  climate,  but  tliere  are  hundreds  of  places  equally 
as  favourably  situated.  I  may  remark  that  our  very  best  plants 
stand  in  fully  exposed  situations  on  almost  the  highest  ground  that 
we  have,  while  those  planted  against  walls  or  under  the  shade  of 
trees  are  by  no  means  so  luxuriant.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  Camellia  is  suited  for  exceptionally  cold  districts, 
where  the  thermometer  runs  down  to  zero  ;  but  our  jjlants  were 
exposed  to  all  the  frost  tliat  wc  had  this  winter,  the  ice  close  by  them 
being  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  thick  for  weeks,  and  the  thermometer  in 
very  sheltered  positions  ranging  from  10'  to  17°  of  frost  every  night. 
I  may  add  that  Launistinuscs  were  much  browned,  so  that  any  one 
who  can  grow  Laurustinus  out-of-doors  may  safely  plant  Camellias. 
Spring  frosts  are  destructive  to  the  o]iening  blooms,  but  as  in  many 
gardens  it  is  not  thought  too  much  laliour  to  protect  Tulip  l)eds  ami 
Roses  for  exhibition  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  little  labour  might  be  bestowed  upon 
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a  flower  that  is  in  some  respects  unexcelled.  I  feel  sure  that  hitherto 
Camellias  have  oftener  suffered  from  coddling  than  from  any  other 
cause. J-  ^iKOOM. 

WOODLAND  WOEK  FOR  THE  END  OF  AUGUST. 

Every  operation  preparatory  to  the  planting  season  should  now  lie 
vigorously  carried  on.  The  unkindly  state  of  the  laud,  consequent 
upon  the  continuous  wet  and  cold  weather  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
renders  it  doubly  necessary  that  during  the  present  season  draining, 
trenching,  and  holing  or  pitting  should  be  well  in  hand.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  water  from  the  over-saturated  soil,  all  open 
ditches  and  water-courses  in  the  woodlands  should  be  well  scoured 
out  and  have  their  sides  closely  brushed,  so  that  no  impediment  to 
thorough  drainage  may  be  interposed.  Much  of  the  miscliief  done 
to  trees  even  in  well  esta- 
blished plantations  arises 
from  a  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion. Instead  of  the  ditches 
being  deepened  year  by  j'ear 
as  the  roots  of  trees  strike 
lower,  they  are  too  often  al- 
lowed to  fill  up  ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  neglect  is  a  slow 
growth  of  very  inferiortimber, 
especially  upon  the  heavy  clay 
soils  which  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  transplanting  of  large 
evergreens  may  now  com- 
mence. Before  uncovering 
the  roots  of  these,  see  that 
every  preparation  is  made  for 
their  speedy  removal  and  re- 
planting. At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  great  secrets  of 
success  are  quick  transplant- 
ing, careful  handling,  warm 
weather,  and  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  start  the  growth  but 
not  to  chill  the  roots.  Great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  the  uecessity  for  prun- 
ing or  foresliortening  the  head 
of  a  transplanted  tree  of  the 
deciduous  kind.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  adapt  the  requirements  of 
the  head  to  the  power  of  the 
roots,  some  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  injured,  and  all 
more  or  less  temporarily  para- 
lysed, by  the  removal.  The 
head  and  roots  being  correla- 
tive parts,  the  healthy  growth 
of  a  tree  must  depend  very 
much  upon  tlie  maintenance 
of  a  proper  balance  between 
the  two  ;  so  that  wlien  the 
latter  become  mucli  lacerated 
and  have  to  be  cut  back 
closely,  some  foreshortening 
of  branches  may  be  desir- 
able. The  maintenance  of 
this  equilibrium  is  more 
desirable  and  perhaps  more 
necessary  in  yoxmg  trees  tlian  in  those  of  larger  growth  ;  for 
after  the  age  of  about  twenty  years  the  quantity  of  coagulated  sap 
stored  up  in  the  trunk,  and  awaiting  the  first  influences  of  spring  to 
put  it  in  motion,  makes  the  tree  more  independent  of  immediate  root 
action. 

The  advantages  of  early  transplanting  are  many  and  great,  for  after 
the  period  of  the  fad  of  the  leaf,  though  the  growth  of  the  season 
appears  to  be  ended,  it  is  found  that  as  long  as  the  soil  remains 
warm,  new  fibres  are  found  in  it,  and  through  the  influence  of  these 
and  the  small  amount  of  evaporation  tliat  takes  place  from  the  plant 
during  the  winter  montlis,  the  roots  become  turgid  with  tlie  accumu- 
lated moisture,  so  that  the  fir.st  warm  days  and  showers  of  spring 
cause  the  tree  to  start  off'  at  once  into  vigorous  growth. 

If  the  head  of  the  tree  must  be  pruned  for  successful  transplanting 
— and  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  necessary  in 
the  majority  of  cases — this  operation  is  best  performed  at  the  time 
when  the  trench  is  opened  out  around  it  and  refilled  with  compost. 
Action  and  reaction  may  thus  be  equalised.      The  cause  of   trans- 
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planted  trees  becoming  stunted  in  their  growth  and  attaining  an 
early  maturity  in  their  new  situations  must  be  either  improper  treat- 
ment before  removal,  unskilful  handling  during  the  operation,  or 
after  neglect  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  unsuitability  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion. An  Oak  removed  into  a  deep  oam  with  a  clayey  subsoil  ;  an 
Elm  or  an  Ash  placed  in  a  loamy  gravel  ;  or  a  Beech  put  into  a  cal- 
careous gravel,  resting  upon  chalk,  will  suffer  little,  if  any,  from  the 
transplanting.  One  great  source  of  miscliief  is  placing  tlie  roots  too 
deep  in  the  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  necessary  heat  and  the 
proper  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Those  trees  which  liave  been  fre- 
quently removed  in  the  nursery  generally  sufler  the  least  from  trans- 
jilantiiig.  A.  J.   Burrowk. 

The  Common  Hop  as  a   Climber. — Nothing  gives  the 
vegetation  of  our  northern  climate  a  more  sub-tropical  aspect  tlian 

graceful  climbers.  Even  the 
common  Hop,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, makes  a  capital  plant 
for  the  purpose  if  allowed  to 
ramble  unmolested.  Foi" 
planting  in  woods,  pleasure 
grounds,  &c.,  it  is  admirably 
suited,  as  the  rich  vegetable 
soil  generally  found  there, 
and  the  shade  afforded  by 
tlie  trees,  conduce  to  the 
development  of  ample  foliage 
and  long  twining  shoots. 
There  are  other  hardy 
climbers,  too,  which  coidd 
be  used  with  equal  advan- 
tage, such  as  Apios  tuberota, 
a  North  American  plant  of 
tlie  Pea  family,  that  bears 
reddish  flowers  with  a  per- 
fume similar  to  tliat  of  Violet 
blossoms.  The  common 
Tamus  (T.  communis)  i.s  a 
pretty  plant  for  a  similar 
]iosition,  as  is  also  the 
'Tamus-like  Hablitzia  (H. 
tamnoides),  a  plant  of  rapid 
growth,  and  one  which  is 
covered  for  some  weeks  in 
summer  with  a  profusion  of 
small  blossoms  produced  in 
dense  racemes.  The  Cucum- 
ber family  also  yield  some 
graceful  climViing  plants,  for 
besides  our  native  Bryony 
(Bryonia  dioica),  there  are 
E  c  h  i  n  0  c  y  s  t  i  s  lobata  and 
Thladiantha  dubia,  both 
hardy  and  vigorous-growing 
plants.  Several  of  the 
species  of  Smilax  are  quite 
hardy  enough  to  admit  of 
being  grown  in  sheltered 
woods,  and  very  pretty 
climbers  they  make  when 
well  established.  The 
kinds  best  adapted  for  such 
purposes  are  S.  aspera,  S. 
hastata,  tamnoides,  S. 
m  a  u  r  i  t  a  n  i  c  a ,  and  S. 
excelsa.  Aristolochia  Sipho,  as  well  as  A.  tomentosa  and  A. 
altissima,  should  always  be  included,  as  they  will  grow  anywhere, 
but  nowhere  better  than  in  sheltered  shaded  places.  The  Canadian 
Moonseed  (Menispermum  canadense)  is  another  pretty  plant,  and  one 
which  has  a  charming  appearance  in  early  summer  when  covere<l 
with  its  long  racemes  of  white  feathery  blossoms.  M.  dauricum  is  a 
kind  not  sufficiently  known  at  present  to  speak  correctly  of  its 
merits,  but  probably  it  is  as  desirable  as  its  congener.  Schizandra 
coccinea,  a  plant  belonging  to  an  allied  family,  and  similar  to  the 
foregoing  Moonseeds  in  appearance,  is  also  well  worth  notice,  as  its 
small  fruits,  which  are  bright  red,  have  a  pretty  effect.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  plants  that  could  be  advantageously  used  to 
beautify  trees  that  may  hippen  to  have  naked  trunks  in  ornamental 
woods  or  in  the  wild  garden. — W.  G. 

Big  Trees. — There  is  at  present  on  exhibition  in  New  York  a 
section  of  an  immense  tree  which  has  been  brought  from  California. 
The  Ne.w  York  Herald  says  :  "  This  wonderful  specimen  of  Nature's 
handiwork  was  discovered  in  1874.     It  was  growing  in  a  grove  near 
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Tulo  River,  Tulare  county,  California,  about  seventy-five  miles  from 
Visalia.  It3  top  had  been  broken  off,  probably  at  some  remote 
period,  and  when  discovered  it  was  still  240  ft.  hij,'h.  The  body  of 
the  tree  where  it  was  broken  was  12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  had  two 
limbs  measuring  respectively  9  ft.  and  10  ft.  in  diameter.  The  trunk 
measured  below  111  ft.  This  ancient  monarch  of  the  forest  is  called 
"  Old  Moses,"  after  a  mountain  near  which  it  stood.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  4840  years  old,  and  it  is  the  largest  tree  that  has  ever  been 
discovered.  The  section  on  exhibition  is  75  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
2-')  ft.  across.  It  is  capable  of  holding  150  peojjle  in  its  interior.  The 
interior,  as  it  is  now  fitted  up,  is  arranged  like  a  drawing  room.  A 
carpet  has  been  laid  down  ;  there  is  a  piano,  sofa,  tables  and  chairs, 
with  scenes  from  California  hung  round,  aud  people  move  about 
quite  freely. 

BLUE-FLOWERED  HIBISCUS. 

(H.    .SVRIACU.S    CCELESTLS.) 

OiTR  gardens  contain,  perhaps,  no  hardy  floweiing shrubs — certainly 
none  of  the  deciduous  section — which  are  more  strikingly  beautiful 
than  the  ditferent  varieties  of  Altha?a  frutex,  the  Hibiscus  syriacus 
of  botanists.  They  are  jjerfectly  hardy,  they  are  very  floriferous, 
they  run  into  numerous  well-marked  varieties,  and  their  flowers  are 
in  all  cases  exceptionally  showy,  so  that  there  are  few  subjects  that 
oan  be  more  safely  recommended  to  the  planter,  and  that  may  be  more 
satisfactorily  introduced  to  prominent  positions  in  the  shriibbery 
borders.  We  have  said  that  they  run  into  numerous  varieties,  and 
we  find  in  the  catalogue  of  MM.  Simon-Louis  upwards  of  thirty 
recorded  by  name,  many  of  them  being  double-flowered  ;  while 
M.  Lavelle,  in  the  Arboretum  Seijrezianum,  remarks  that  the  garden 
varieties  are  many. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  old  familar  sorts— that,  for  example,  with 
white  flowers  having  a  deep  purple  crimson  eye — they  are  eclipsed 
by  this  charming  blue  flowered  variety  of  H.  syriacus.  We 
have  seen  it  blooming  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  at  Knaj)  Hill,  and'  have  always  found  it  most 
strikingly  attractive  ;  the  colour,  which  sets  off  the  richly  coloured 
eye  to  much  advantage,  being  one  which  is  generally  admired.  It  is 
called  Celeste,  or  in  the  latinised  form  ccelestis.  It  forms  a  free- 
growing  plant,  in  habit  and  foliage  resembling  the  other  cultivated 
foi-ms,  and  is  remarkably  free  in  producing  its  flowers.  These  are 
large  and  well  expanded,  of  a  beautiful  crerulean  blue,  the  purple- 
crimson  eye  remarkably  rich,  and  radiating  outwards  towards  the 
margin.  Everybody  who  has  a  place  for  a  choice  hardy  flowering 
shrub  should  plant  this,  and  those  who  do  so  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Another  very  fine  variety  wluoh  we  have  also  noticed  at  Mr. 
Waterer's  is  the  H.  syriacus  totus  albus,  a  pure  white  flower,  and 
pjrhapsthe  most  floriferous  of  all,  the  branches  being  thickly  studded, 
throughout  their  whole  length,  by  the  very  distinct  looking  flowers, 
which  are  attractive  from  tlieir  unblemished  whiteness.  Young 
dwarf  plants  flower  copiously,  and  would  no  doubt  form  useful  sub- 
jects for  being  gently  forced  iuto  bloom  in  spring  for  conservatory 
decoration. 

The  two  varieties  here  noticed  are  comparatively  novel,  or  at  least 
little  known  in  this  country,  but  they  both  deserve  to  be  widely  and 
extensively  cultivated. — Florist. 


flowers,  its  pure  white  blossoms  being  well  adapted  for  decoration. 
It  also  makes  a  good  single  specimen  on  the  grass.  Some  of  the  old 
flowering  wood  should  be  cut  out  annually,  to  allow  si)ace  for  young 
vigorous  shoots  that  spring  from  the  base,  and  which  produce  the 
finest  display  of  flower. — .J.  G. 


Philadelphus  Q-ordonianus.— This  is  a  most  useful  and 
beautiful  flowering  shruli,  one  that  should  be  in  every  collection, 
especially  where  there  is  a  demand  for  cut  flowers  for  filling  vases  or 
for  boiiquet  making,  almost  rivalling,  as  it  does.  Orange  Blossom  in 
purity  of  colour.  Some  object  to  the  common  Philadelphus  on 
account  of  its  strong  scent.  The  bloom  of  this  is  much  larger,  and 
it  docs  not  possess  such  a  large  amount  of  perfume.  To  these  who 
have  not  yet  grown  this  fine  shrub  I  would  say  give  it  a  trial.  It 
will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  as  a  bush.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a 
plant  of  it  growing  as  a  standard,  a  form  in  which  it  had  a  good 
appearance. — J.  C.   F. 

Syringas. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  of  .Syringa  re- 
cognised by  M.  Decaisne  : — A.  Kusyringa  :  flowers  funnel-sluaped. 
J,  S.  vulgaris,  Central  Europe  ;  2,  .S.  oblata,  China;  3,  S.  Euu)di, 
N.W.  Himalaya  ;  4,  S.  .losikaja,  Hungary  ;  5,  S.  villosa,  N.  China  ; 
=  S.  pubesccns,  Turczan ;  G,  S,  chinensis  ;  =rotham.agensis  ;  S. 
dulcia  ;  S.  correlata  ;  Lilas  Varin,  Lilas  de  Rouen  ;  7,  S.  persica  var. 
o  laciniata.  B.  Sub-gonus  Ligustrina  :  flowers  rotate.  8,  S.  amu- 
rensis,  Maudshuria  ;  0,  S.  pekinensis,  China  ;  10,  S.  japonica,  Japan  ; 
11,  S.  rotundifolia,  Mandshuria. 

Ueutzia  crenata  in  Shrubberies.— This  makes  a  beau- 
tiful shrub,   and  at  this  season  is  very  useful  for  furnishing   cut 
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INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS. 
By  G.  B.  CoKBiN. 
Fkw,  especially  those  who  have  visited  the  New  Forest,  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  insectivorous  properties  of  the  Sundews  (Drose- 
raceai),  and  the  tenacity  with  which  the  viscous  matter  exuding  from 
the  glandular  hairs,  with  which  the  leaves  are  encirled,  entraps  and 
holds  the  unfortunate  insect  that  comes  within  reach.  These  are  not 
of  the  smaller  kinds  only,  but  sometimes — as  my  friend  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Wilkinson  informs  me — insects  as  large  as  a  dragonfly  are 
caught,  and  their  juices  assimilated  to  the  plant's  well-being;  or, 
again,  the  Butterwort{Pinguicula)  acts  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner ; 
whilst  in  the  water  the  Bladderwort  (Utricularia)  has  an  equally 
wonderful  property  of  entrapjiing  small  water-slugs  and  insect.s,  and, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  propounds,  thrives  upon  such  fare.  Certain  it  is  that 
sm.all  creatures  are  often  found  inside  the  bladder-like  processes  with 
which  tlie  last-named  wonderful  class  of  plants  are  provided  ;  but 
how  much  the  presence  of  the  insects  in  such  a  situation  contributes 
to  the  plant's  well-being  I  leave  for  others  to  judge.  In  the  case  of 
the  Sundews  it  is  very  evident  that  the  plant  absorbs  or  digests  the 
softer  portions  of  the  imprisoned  insect,  as  the  dried  and  rejected 
skeletons  may  sometimes  be  foimd  almost  covering  the  leaves,  and 
the  so-callecl  digestive  properties  of  the  plant  may  be  proved  by 
placing  one  insect  within  its  grasp,  and  killing  another  insect  of  the 
same  species  and  placing  it  out  of  reach  on  some  object  near.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  insect  upon  the  Sundew  is  skeletonised  and  sucked 
dry  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  whilst  the  other  dries  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  cabinet  specimens.  In  tlie  instances  above 
cited  the  insects  seem  to  have  been  the  unwilling  prisoners  of  the 
plants  retaining  them ;  but  other  instances  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation where  the  insects  appear  to  have  voluntarily  settled  upon  the 
plant  and  died. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  plant  in  the  New  Forest,  some  species  of 
Dead  Nettle,  with  many  insects  attached  to  its  leaves  ;  and  last  year, 
in  Devonshire,  I  saw  a  somewhat  similar  occurrence,  only  that  the 
plant  was,  I  believe,  akin,  to  the  Mullein.  The  leaves  of  the  plants 
in  both  cases  were  beset  with  vegetable  hairs,  and  the  insects  might 
have  been  partially  detained  by  them,  but  they  were  as  perfect  as 
any  in  our  cabinets.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance,  which 
induced  me  to  begin  this  note,  came  under  my  observation  hast  July, 
as  follows  : — I  was  strolling  in  the  meadows  by  a  broad  ditch  where 
an  abundance  of  plants  common  to  such  situations  were  gi'owiug,  as 
Figwort  (Scrophularia),  Hemp  Agrimony  (Eupatorium),  Mugwort, 
(Artemisia),  &c.,  .and  my  notice  was  attracted  to  the  number  of  flies 
that  were  settled  upon  the  last-named  plants  ;  and  on  making  a 
closer  inspection  I  was  surprised  to  find  most  of  the  insect-s  were 
dead.  Tliese  were  attached  to  the  plants  in  various  situations,  but 
in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  the  insect  seemed  to  have  settled  there- 
on from  choice  ;  some  had  clasped  the  points  of  the  leaf,  whilst 
others  seemed  to  hold  the  smaller  stems  of  the  branch  in  their 
embrace.  Many  of  the  insects  were  quite  perfect,  but  others  were 
broken  from  the  motion  of  the  plants  caused  by  the  wind.  At  first 
I  thought  the  smell  of  tlie  plant  had  attracted  and  kille<l  them  ;  but 
has  it  ever  been  proved  that  this  plant  is  in  any  way  poisonous  to 
insect  life?  The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is  that  the  insects 
were  to  be  seen  only  upon  the  Mugwort,  and  this  only  for  about 
5  yards  or  6  yards  in  extent,  whilst  other  plants  growing  in  the 
vicinity  were  free  from  them.  It  is  true  I  saw  a  few  scattered  indi- 
viduals upon  plants  of  Mugwort  outside  this  "  charmed  circle,''  but 
within  the  space  above  indicated  I  saw  thousands  of  defunct  Diptcra 
and  other  insects.  I  pic'Ked  some  portions  of  the  plants,  and  showed 
them  whilst  fresh  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who,  no  doubt,  can  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  wliat  I  describe.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
insects  I  saw  had  not  died  from  the  attack  of  a  fungoid  gi'owth  such 
as  we  sometimes  see,  but  they  aiipeared  to  be  quite  fresh,  and  for  the 
most  part  perfect.  Has  any  other  similar  occurrence  come  under  the 
notice  of  other  readers  of  tlie  "  Entomologist,"  and  if  it  li.as,  what 
cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  was  supposed  to  have  led  to  such  an 
effect?  I  may  mention  that  the  m.ajority  of  the  insects  I  saw 
belonged  to  the  yellowish-brown  looking  creature  (Scatophaga  stereo- 
r.aria)  so  commonly  found  on  cow  manure,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  to 
me  was  not  so  very  peculiar,  since  the  insect  must  be  as  common,  or 
even  commoner,  than  any  otlier  in  a  locality  where  cattle  were  con- 
tinually grazing. — Entomologht. 
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Funkia  Sieboldi.— The  Funkias  are  plants  remarkable  tor 
their  various  kinds  of  variegation  and  markings.  They  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  and  the  cooler  it  is  the  better.  Many  of  them  have  a  noble,  I 
may  say  a  tropical  appearance,  F.  .Sieboldi  being,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
of  all.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  plant  for  gi-ouping  and  massing  in 
parks  and  similar  places.  In  short  it  may  be  s;iid  to  be  a  truly  regal 
plant.  Most  of  our  fine  hardy  lierbaceous  plants  are  ineSectual, 
from  only  being  seen  dotted  about  as  single  specimens.  Were  the 
cri-oupino-  and  massing  of  sucli  plants  as  the  above  adopted  more 
generally  in  our  parks  and  jjublic  gardens  the  result  would  be  miich 
more  satisfactory  than  the  filigree  work  called  carpet  bedding,  which 
detracts  from  that  boldness  and  dignity  wliich  parks  and  public 
.wardens  should  possess.  There  are  numbers  of  plants  such  as  the 
above  which  if  looked  up  and  appreciated  would  render  such  places 
independent  both  of  carpet  beds  and  sub-tropical  plants.— Thom.\s 
Williams,  Onngkirl:. 

The  Shield-leaved  Saxifrage  (S.  peltata).— The  shield- 
like form  of  the  leaves  of  this  plaut  is  unique  amongst  Saxifrages. 
So  distinct  is  S.  peltata  in  tliis  respect  that  some  have  referred 
it  to  a  section  under  the  name  Peltiphyllum.  It  grows  about  a  yard 
high  and  as  much  or  even  more  across,  and  is  a  remarkably 
bold  and  handsome  plant.  Its  leaves,  which  arise  from  a  very 
thick  and  fleshy  creeping  rootstock,  have  stout  erect  stalks, 
on  the  apex  of  which  the  target-like  blade  of  the  leaf  attains  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  spring  a 
little  before  the  leaves  make  their  appearance,  are  borne  on  stalks 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high  in  loose  clusters  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter. 
They  are  individually  about  h  in.  across,  of  a  white  or  very  pale 
pink  tint.     This  Saxifrage  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  is  found 
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The  Shield-leaved  Saxifrage, 

growing  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  the  beds  of  quick-running 
streamlets  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  Mariposa  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Sacramento.  In  cultivation  it  succeeds  best  in  a  deep 
moist  border,  consisting  chiefly  of  peaty  soil.  It  may  be  easily  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  division  or  seeds,  which,  in  some  seasons,  are 
produced  in  abundance.  The  plant  from  which  the  annexed  illus- 
tration was  prepared,  is  growing  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wey- 
bridge,  where  it  has  itor  some  years  formed  a  very  conspicuous  and 
attractive  object.  As  an  instance  of  its  water-loving  propensity  it 
may  be  stated  th.at  it  is  thriving  admirably  witli  other  aquatic  plants 
on  the  Wilson  Raft,  of  which  a  representation  has  already  been 
given  in  The  Garden. — W.  G. 

Utilising'  Dead  Tree  Stumps. — When  a  tree  in  the  dressed 
grounds  or  shrubberries  dies  from  any  cause,  a  good  way  of  turning 
it  to  account  is  to  saw  off  the  small  spray-like  bnanches  and  leave  all 
the  forked  strong  growths ;  then  loosen  and  enrich  the  soil  at  its  base 
and  plant  Ivy,  Honeysuckle  or  Clematis,  training  them  up  until  they 
reach  the  forked  branches,  when  they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
By  this  means  any  one  may  soon  possess  large  Ivy-clad  stumps  who 
might  object  to  its  growing  on  healthy  specimens.  In  shrubberries 
climbing  plants  may  by  this  means  be  turned  to  good  account. — 
J,  G.,  Linton, 

Auriculas  and  Mealy  Bug.— I  am  gi-ieved  to  see  that  Mr. 
Douglas  states  that  many  collections  have  been  attacked  by  mealy 
bug.  Surely  Auricula  growers  will  have  to  "cave  in."  The  woolly 
aphis  is  bad  enough,  but  when  to  that  is  superadded  mealy  bug — a 
most  frightful  pest  in  our  gieeuhouses  and  stoves — their  lot  is  hard 
indeed. — V. 


THE  STKAWBERKY  CROP. 

Though  this  has  been  heavy  and  the  fruit  well  grown  and  coloured, 
it  has  lacked  that  rich  brisk  flavour  which  is  so  peculiar  to  it — a 
result  entirely  due  to  the  excessive  rains  thiit  have  aided  to  pro- 
duce fruit    more  than,  usually    succulent,  but  with   a   consequent 
deficiency    of    quality.      Absence   of   sunshine   has    not,    however, 
materially  afl'ected  the  colour.      It  is  a  fact  proved   over  a  dozen 
times  this  very  cloudy,  dull  season,  that  some  of  the    richest  co- 
loured frnits  gatliered  have  been  those  from  which  the  foliage  en- 
tirely excluded  the  light.     Ciiven  a  kind  remarkable  for  riclmess  of 
colour,  such  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  or  Lucas,  or  Empress   Eugenie, 
and  the  colour  has   been   there,  even  though  the  fruit  was  buried 
amongst  leaves  and  Grass.     The  prices  of  Strawberries  in  the  market 
have  been  low  this  season,  as  far  as  growers  are  concerned;  but  quan- 
tity has  made  the  crop  a  fairly  paying  one,  and  there  has  been  less 
occasion  to  gather  hurriedly,  as  the  weather  has  been  cooler  and  the 
fruits  have  kept  longer.     This  season  runners  should  bo  produced  in 
abundance,  and  the  crowns  formed  by  the  plants  for  next  season 
should  be  strong  and  robust.     Tlius  more  perhaps  for  the  Strawberry 
than  for  any  other  fruit  the  season  has  been  fairly  favourable.     In 
most  gardens  it  is  the  practice  to  grow  several  kinds,  not  only  in 
order  to  have   a    lengthened   supply  of    fruit,  but    also    to    obtain 
variety  of    sort   and    flavour.      All  Strawberries    in   their  way  are 
good,  but  some  are  better  than  others  :  therefore  there  is  wisdom 
in  growing  a  good  number,  as  the  space  occupied  need  not  exceed 
that  required  for  the  production  of  the  same  quantity  of  any  one 
variety.     Of  sorts  which  I  have  grown,  perhaps  the  very  earliest  is 
La  Grosse  Sucriie,  a  free  fruiting  kind,  the  colour  of  which  is  ratlier 
pale,  and  in  shape  longish  ;  its  flavour  is  but  of  medium  quality  ;  it 
is  a  kind   to  grow  only  for  the  securiug  of  the  earliest  fruit  in  the 
open  air.     Then  comes  that  universal  favourite,  Vicomtesse  Hcricart 
de  Thury,  one  that  is  remarkably  prolific  and  early,  and  which  pro- 
duces first-class  fruit  as  regards  colour  and  flavour,  though  not  so 
large  as  is  seen  on  later  kinds  ;  it  is  a  grand  Strawberry  to  grow 
for  early  crops.   Premier  is  a  fine  kind,  rich  in  colour,  good  in  quality, 
and  a  large  cropper.     This  sort  is  remarkable  for  the  erect  character 
of  its  flower-stalks,  the  bloom  being  lifted  above  the  foliage,  so  as 
to  almost  hide  it  when  expanded.     When  in  fruit  this  is  also  well 
kept  from  the  ground,  and  therefore  clean.     It  may  well  be  classed 
as  a  first-rate  kind  for  garden  purposes.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  open-air  market  kinds.     It  is  not  only  very  pro- 
lific, but  the  fruit  is  large,  handsome,  of  a  deep  rich  colour,  and  of 
good  flavour.  Specially  is  its  colour  a  recommendation  in  the  market, 
but  it  is  a  good  kind  for  every  one.     President   is   one   of   the  best 
known  kinds,  and,  though  less  deep  in   colour  than  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton, it  is  nevertheless  largely  grown  for  market,   especially  under 
glass.     It  will  be  long  regarded  as  a  first-class  kind.     Lucas  is  less 
known,  but  nevertheless  a  grand  sort ;  the  foliage  is  large,  of  the  old 
Keen's  Seedling  type,  and  is  sliorter  in  the  stalk  than  most  other 
kinds.     It  is  a  very  free  fruiter,  and  a  late  mid-season  sort.     Tlie 
fiTiit  is  deep  crimson-red  in  colour,  roundish,   brisk-flavoured,  and 
luscious.     It  is  well  deserving  of  much  more  extended  cultivation 
than  it  now  receives.      Very  widely  grown  is  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  by  many  largely  for  late  pot  culture.      It  is    one  of  the  best 
of  travellers,  and  thus  for  market  work  enjoys  a  good  reputation. 
The  fruit  is  pale  red,  longish  in  shape,  and  sharp  in  taste.    Tliose 
who  demur  to  a  sweet  Strawberry— and  tastes  difi'er  greatly — will 
find  in  Sir  C.   Napier  a  Strawberry  to  their  liking.      If  I  were  to 
recommend  specially  a  Strawberry  for  cottagers  it  would  be  Ama- 
teur, as  it  is  without  exception  the  most  prolific  of  all  others.    As 
a  rule,  it    produces   double   the    crop    commonly   found    on   other 
kinds,  and,  although  it  is   perhaps  too    sharp    in   flavour   for    tlie 
dessert,  it  is  a  capital  Strawberry  to  grow  for   preserving.      It  is 
no  unusual  thing  to   see  a  couple    pounds    of   fruit   upon    a   single 
stool.     Dr.  Hogg  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyfie  are  well-known  re- 
presentatives of  the  British   Queen  strain,  producing    large    richly 
flavoured  fruit,  not  always  well  coloured,   and   as   a  rule   not   too 
freely.     These  are  kinds  to  be  grown  where   high-class  fruit    are 
specially  appreciated.     Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  another  of  tliis  higli- 
flavoured  section,  somewhat  shy  as  a  fruiter,  but  producing  perhaps 
the  most  deliciously  flavoured  fruit  of  all.     The  peculiar  old  Pine 
flavour  is  well  exemplified  iu  this  sort,  and,  as  it    is  a  late  kind, 
it  ought  to  be  in   all   collections.      To   the    last   I   have    reserved 
Empress  Eug(;nie,  because  I  wish  to   commend    strongly  this  kind, 
not  only  for  common  garden  culture,   but  also,  if  there  be  such  a 
place,  for  the  wild  fruit  garden.     It  is  the  very  best  of  all  kinds 
to  plant   down    thickly  in    some  out-of-the-way  spot  where  it  can 
grow  just  as  it    likes  to   produce    immense   quantities  of  delicious 
deep  red-coloured,  medium-sized   fruit  for  the  delectation    of  chil- 
dren and   if   desired   birds.       If   it  were    the   rule   to    have    some 
breadths  like  this  in  the  nooks  and  wilds  that  often  suiTound  gar- 
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dens,  they  might  tempt  birds  to  keep  to  them  rather  than  attack  the 
garden  fruit.  In  any  case,  to  grow  a  crop  for  the  free  use  of  children 
and  others  in  tlie  way  indicated,  Empress  EugiMiie  is  the  best  of  all. 
Laxton's  Pioneer  comes  with  a  good  reputation  as  a  rare  kind.  If 
it  is  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  last  half-dozen  sorts  it  is  good  in- 
deed.    A.  D. 

A    PLATE    OF    PEARS. 

Whether  we  consider  its  delicious  flavour,  easy  culture,  and  excel- 
lent keeping  qualities,  or  its  long-continued  supply  of  beautiful  fruit, 
the  Pear  in  its  many  varieties  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
fruit  jmr  excellence.  To  obtain  it  in  perfection,  it  should  be  picked 
from  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and 
just  as  it  begins  to  turn  from  green  to  the  ripening  condition.  When 
left  be3'ond  that  period  the  ripening  j:>rocess  goes  on  in  favour  o*^ 
the  seeds,  and  the  cpiality  rapidly  deteriorates.  A  Pear  ripened  on 
the  tree  is  not  tit  to  be  eaten.  Even  a  day  or  two  too  long  in  the 
summer  varieties  renders  it  dry,  flat,  and  insipid.  Autumn  and 
winter  fruit,  after  gathering,  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  any  length 
of  time,  is  best  preserved  in  barrels  or,  better,  in  boxes,  containing 
about  a  bushel,  in  a  cool  or  cold,  dry  place.  When  desired  for  use, 
to  ensure  its  highest  perfection,  it  should  be  rijjened  in  a  dark,  dry 
place  in  a  moderate  temperature,  aud  rigidly  excluded  from  the  air. 
Proper  thinning  on  the  tree  is  an  essential  point  in  obtaining  well- 
conditioned  fruit,  and  placing  it  between  layers  of  flannel  is  a  secret 
in  developing  colour  and  flavour  that  is  worth  knowing.  A  Pear 
should  never  be  eaten  warm.  Cooled  in  the  refrigerator  in  summer 
aud  eaten  at  a  temperature  between  warm  and  cold  in  winter,  it  is 
perfection,  and  those  who  have  never  tasted  some  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties under  these  conditions  have  a  pleasing  lesson  to  learn.  There 
are  Pears  and  there  are  Pears.  The  average  consumer,  generally 
speaking,  is  acquainted  with  but  a  few  of  the  connnoner  varieties  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  really  fine  sorts.  The  Seckel,  Bartlett,  Law- 
rence, Howell,  Flemish  Beauty,  Belle  Lucrative,  Sheldon,  Duchesse, 
and  Beurre  d'Anjou,  are  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  sale- 
able market  varieties.  These,  at  least  the  niajority  of  those  men- 
tioned, are  but  the  lower  grades  of  this  really  delicious  fruit,  and 
no  more  compare  with  many  of  the  finer  sorts  than  a  Crab  or  a 
Gilliflower  Apple  does  to  a  Spitzenburg  or  Northern  Spy.  The 
Seckel  and  Bartlett  both  have  a  pronounced  musky  flavour.  They 
suit  the  average  American  taste  because  they  are  sweet  and  strongly 
flavoured.  Tiieir  popularity,  as  that  of  most  of  the  above  so'rts 
enumerated,  is  also,  no  doubt,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  only 
comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with  the  better  kinds,  and  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  establish  a  comparison.  While  many  really 
excellent  varieties  have  originated  in  this  country,  the  French  and 
the  Belgdans  must  be  credited  with  the  majority  of  the  really  supe- 
rior kinds. 

Summer  Varieties. 
Beginning  with  the  summer  sorts  that  rank  high  in  the  gamut  of 
taste,  the  Petite  Margu(5rite,  recently  introduced  iu  France,  is  espe- 
cially deserving  the  attention  of  the  amateur.  Its  juicy  and  vinous 
flesh  and  delicate  bouquet,  all  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  well-regulated 
private  orchard.  It  is  not  large,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Seckel,  but 
large  enough,  according  to  the  writer's  taste,  for  a  dessert  Pear.  Of 
the  larger  summer  Pears,  the  Clapp's  favourite,  originated  iu  this 
country,  and  a  cross  between  the  Bartlett,  an  English  variety,  and 
the  Flemish  Beauty,  a  Belgnan  sort,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
is  entirely  free  from  the  muskiness  of  its  English  parent,  and,  con- 
sidering its  size  and  other  really  fine  qualities,  one  might  look  much 
farther  aud  fare  worse.  It  is  said  to  rot  at  the  core  too  quickly. 
This  is  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  early  gathering.  Of  the  many 
other  summer  sorts,  the  handsome  red-cheeked  Beurre  Gifiard,  the 
Rostiezer,  a  vinous,  high-flavoured  sort,  comparatively  a  stranger  to 
American  collections,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Tyson,  which  is 
much  better  known.  In-ing  up  the  rank  and  file  among  the  very  early 
Pears.  With  the  change  fi-om  the  hot  summer  weather  to  the  mellow 
and  cooler  days  of  autumn,  we  at  once  note  a  difierence  for  the  better 
in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  which  seems  to  become  imbued  with  the 
vinous  richness  of  Nature's  liarvest  season,  autunm  sorts  having  more 
character,  piquancy,  and  Ihuour.  Of  this  class  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  choose  between  several  varieties.  Whoever  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  taste  a  Beurre  Superfin,  fully  matured, 
ripened  to  a  nicety,  and  glistening  in  its  bright,  smooth,  oily  skin, 
need  look  no  fartlier  for  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the  Pear.  It  is 
as  juicy  as  a  Peach,  and  fully  merits  its  appellation  "superfine." 
Like  many  good  things  it  will  not  keep  long. 

Autumn  Sorts. 
Among  avitunm  Pears,  the  Urbauiste,  a  Belgian  sort,  is  second  to 
none.     It  is  one  of  the  acidulous  kinds,  bke  the  Superfin,  of  good 
size,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  of  most  exquisite  flavour  and  perfume, 


strongly  resembling  attar  of  Roses.  This  particular  aroma  is  always 
very  pronounced.  The  hoHf/wt  h.as  been  described  as  the  "soul"  of 
wine,  and  this  charaeteri.stic  odour  in  the  Urbauiste  is  one  of  its 
chief  attractions.  The  aronuv  wliich  gives  the  cliaracter  of  the  fruit 
in  many  varieties  of  Pears  lies  just  below  the  skin  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Urb.aniste  ;  in  others  it  is  contained  in  the  entire  juices  of  the 
fruit.  If  the  Url)aniste  and  Beurrt'  Superfin  are  entitled  to  a  top- 
most place,  (iansel's  Bergamot,  an  old  English  variety,  certainly 
deserves  equal  prominence.  It  is  a  profuse  bearer,  a  medium-sized 
Apple-shaped,  russety  fruit,  melting,  and  of  a  most  rich  and 
sprightly  sub-acid  flavour.  It  is  to  autumn  Pears  what  the  juicy 
and  higldy-fiavoured  (iravenstein  is  to  the  autumn  varieties  of 
Apples.  Being  difficult  to  grow  it  rarely  finds  its  «ay  even  to 
private  tables  aud  is  unknown  in  market.  Poor  gTOwing  sorts  like 
(jiansel's  Bergamot  are  rendered  tractable  by  being  re-grafted,  or,  as 
it  is  termed  in  nursery  parlance,  "double  worked,"  on  strong 
growers.  .Sorts  like  the  Gansel's  are  worthy  of  any  trouble  to 
obtain.  The  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  an  acidulous  Pear,  tolerably 
well  known  in  this  country,  that  never  fails  to  please  a  person  of 
that  taste,  carrying  its  tartness  as  far  as  possible  without  absolute 
excess.  But  its  good  qualities  are  sadly  counterbalanced  in  this 
climate  by  its  apparent  tendency  to  bliglit.  The  Louise  Bonne  is 
recommended  by  its  vigorous  and  haniisome  growth  of  tree  and  its 
productiveness.  Tlie  fruit  is  elegant  in  form,  beautifully  coloured, 
the  flesh  melting  and  overflowing  with  refreshing  vinous  juice. 
Nevertheless,  in  point  of  quality,  it  does  not  reach  the  veiy  high 
flavour  mark  of  the  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Urbaniste,  or  Beurre;  Super- 
fin. A  well  known  Pear  is  the  White  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu  of  the 
French.  It  is  without  doubt  the  handsomest  coloured  Pear 
grown,  being  as  rosy-cheeked  as  a  Lady  Apple.  Of  late  years  the 
fruit  has  cracked  badly  witli  us.  Tlie  White  Doyenne  is  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  perfume  possessed  by  no  other  variety.  Al- 
though regarded  as  adapted  to  most  every  one's  taste,  it  is  lack- 
ing in  the  vinosity  which  to  a  trained  palate  is  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  essential  virtues  of  the  really  superior  sorts. 
The  Sheldon,  a  large  round,  golden-russet  fruit  of  Western  New 
York  origin,  previously  referred  to  as  among  the  best  known  varie- 
ties in  tliis  country,  when  well  grown  and  well  ripened,  is  usually 
regarded  as  deserving  a  place  among  taljle  fruits  of  the  first  order  of 
merit.  It  is  a  general  favourite  with  those  who  are  partial  to  the 
honeyed  sorts.  Like  some  others  it  has  a  slight  suspicion  of  muski- 
ness, and,  as  reviewed  from  our  individual  point  of  taste,  lacks  the 
"  snap  "  that  is  essential  to  complete  the  harmony  of  a  perfect  Pear. 
The  Seckel,  a  household  word  amongst  American  fruits,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Its  honeyed  sweetness  and  its  marked 
flavour,  recalling  that  of  Mosel-Muscatel,  are  usually  objected  to  by 
connoisseurs,  although  it  finds  favour  with  so  high  a  pomological 
authority  as  Mr.  Thomas.  Dana's  Hovey,  one  of  the  vinous  sorts, 
which  has  recently  made  its  bow  to  the  pomological  public,  is  highly 
extolled  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  originated.  It  has  been  little 
fruited  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  are  personally  unacquainted  with  it 
except  by  favourable  reputation.  The  Duchesse,  a  deservedly 
esteemed  market  sort,  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  private  orchard, 
were  it  not  that  there  are  so  manj'  other  superior  kinds  to  choose 
from.  Nevertheless,  its  great  size,  splendid  golden  colour,  and  good 
qualities,  will  always  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  noble  fruit.  Not  to 
mention  the  Bonne  du  Puits-Ansault,  a  comparatively  new  French 
variety  among  the  autumn  Pears,  would  be  a  glaring  oversight. 
One  needs  but  to  have  once  tasted  its  delicious,  melting,  and  sprightly 
sub-acid  flesh  to  accord  it  a  foremost  place  in  the  galaxy  of  );<•  plu-i 
ultra  Pears.  The  amateur  cannot  alTord  to  do  without  it.  This 
variety  does  best  as  a  standard.  Dr.  Reeder,  a  recently-introduced 
Pear,  originated  by  that  gentleman  at  Varick,  and  disseminated  by 
EUwanger  &  Barry,  is  one  of  those  good  things  that  come  done  up 
in  small  packages.  With  its  small,  roundish,  ovate  form  and  bright 
golden  skin,  netted  and  sprinkled  with  russet,  combined  with  its 
exquisite,  fine,  juicy,  and  vinous  flesh,  it  has  scarcely  a  superior  as 
a  dessert  fruit.  For  the  amateur  it  is  a  veritable  treasure  trove.  Of 
the  claims  of  the  Beurre  Bosc  to  pre-eminence  as  a  table  fruit,  we 
do  not  agree  with  even  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Downing,  who 
is  particularly  partial  to  tliis  handsome  representative  of  the  Cale- 
basse  tyjie.  It  is  higli-flavoured  and  delicious,  but  is  rather  lacking 
in  juice,  and  it  does  not  possess  that  acidulousness  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred  as  one  of  the  great  ilesideratums.  It  is,  however, 
the  heau  ideal  of  shapeliness.  The  Beurre  Bosc,  in  particular, 
requires  to  be  very  ripe  to  call  forth  its  good  qu.alities. 

"Winter  Pears. 
We  now  come  to  the  winter  varieties,  of  which  the  BeurriS 
d'.\njou  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular.  This  is  a  variety, 
all  things  considered,  that  we  cannot  do  without ;  its  size, 
flavour,  and  excellent  keeping  qualities,  all  render  it  worthy  of  a 
foremost  place  in  the  catalogue  of  desirable  fruits.  Among  the 
winter   sorts  "of    name    and   noble  estimate"  is  Winter  Nelis,    a 
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favourite  Belgian  sort,  that  makes  u\<  in  riuality  what  it  may  lack  in 
form  and  general  appearance.  It  luis  a  great  deal  of  individuality, 
its  meltins,  buttery  flesh  being  characterised  by  a  certain  spicy, 
nutty  aroma,  peculiarly  its  own.  It  always  comes  into  admirable 
play  as  a  winter  table  fruit.  Those  who  regret  the  poor  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Superfin  can  console  themselves  later  in  the  season 
with  the  Easter  Beurri5,  which  is  of  a  similar  piquant  flavour.  In 
keeping  qualities  it  has  no  superior.  In  France,  and  in  this  country 
among  careful  gr-owers,  it  att.ains  a  very  large  size.  Its  good  ijuali- 
ties  as  a  fruit  are  oftset  in  a  measure  by  its  slow  habit  of  growtli,  its 
tendency  to  blight,  and  its  only  thriving  iu  tlie  best  of  soil  and  under 
careful  treatment.  In  spite  of  tliese  objections,  it  is  a  ■■ii)ie  qua  iioji. 
among  winter  sorts,  and  to  every  really  choice  Pear  garden.  Easter 
Beurr^  is  best  cultivated  on  the  Quince.  Last  but  not  least  among 
the  desirable  varieties  for  the  amateur  is  the  Josephine  de  Malines, 
witliout  doubt  the  most  valuable  late-keeping  Pear.  For  this  great 
acquisition  we  have  also  to  thank  the  Belgians.  Its  skin  is  of  a  p.ale 
yellow,  and  its  flesh  a  liglit  salmon  colour,  and  of  a  most  delightful 
"rose  flavour,  similar  to  but  not  so  pronounced  as  the  Urbaniste.  Of 
comparatively  recent  introduction  into  this  country,  it  is  scarcely 
known  in  market,  but  is  prized  beyond  measure  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it.  The  Josephine  succeeds  both  as  a  dwarf  and  a 
standard.  There  are  many  other  excellent  sorts  that,  if  not  fully 
equal  to  those  enumerated,  are  still  eminently  deserving  of  notice. 
Tastes  differ  in  fruits  as  in  wiues.  But  there  is  au  acknowledged 
stanilard  of  excellence  in  both  that  meets  the  general  taste.  Judging 
from  this  standpoint,  the  varieties  referred  to  above  as  possessing  the 
cardinal  virtues  comprise  the  very  best  among  the  table  sorts,  and 
are  amply  sufficient  for  an  abundant  variety  in  the  largest  and  most 
carefully"  selected  orchard.  Except  wliere  otherwise  noted,  all  are 
suitable  for  cultivation  as  dwarfs.  Our  remarks  are  couflned  to 
private  gardens  only,  where  quality  is  desired,  even  if  it  be  largely 
at  the  expense  of  quantity.  But  in  a  well-cared-for  fruit-garden, 
ivith  proper  treatment,  the  poorest  bearers  may  be  made,  if  n  )t 
to  "  blossom  as  the  Rose,"  to  "give  foi-th  theirfruit  in  due  season"  in 
comparative  abundance. 

Summing    Up. 

To  sum  up,  with  the  Petite  Marguerite,  Favourite,  Rostiezer, 
Beurre  Gifi'ard,  and  Tyson,  of  tlie  summer  sorts  ;  the  Beurru  Super- 
fin,  Urbaniste,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Bonne  du  Puits-Ansanlt,  Dr. 
Reeder,  and  Louise  Bonne  among  the  autumn  varieties  :  and  the 
Beurr(5  d'Anjou,  Winter  Xelis,  Easter  Beurre,  and  the  Joseidiine 
among  the  winter  sorts,  the  amateur  can  revel  in  a  succession  of  the 
finest  of  fruit  from  early  summer  till  early  spring.  In  conclusion,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  the  individual  tastes  of  the  six  leading 
American  pomologists  of  the  day  as  to  table  Pears,  (juality  of  the 
fruit  alone  being  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Barry  says — "  When- 
ever I  taste  a  (jansel's  Bergamot,  ripened  to  perfection,  I  always  come 
to  the  conclusion  it  is  the  best  Pear,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned." 
M.arshall  P.  Wihler  remarks — "  If  pinned  to  one  for  quality,  I  must, 
considering  all  tilings,  say  Anjou,  which  I  have  on  the  table  every 
morning  for  over  four  months  in  the  year."  Mr.  George  EUwanger 
states  that  "for  absolute  perfection  for  table  use,  I  name  the  Beurre 
Superfin."  Mr.  Charles  Downing — "If  I  were  limited  to  one  Pear, 
it  would  be  Beurre  Bosc."  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas — "For uniform  excel- 
lence every  year,  without  variation,  the  Seckel  is  undoubtedly  tlie 
finest  in  fjuality.  There  are  some  others,  as  the  Belle  Lucrative, 
Grey  Doyenne,  &c.,  that  are  sometimes  vei-y  fine  and  unexcelled." 
And  finally,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  says — "If  I  were  to  name  the  very 
best  Pear,  without  regard  to  season,  I  should  name  Dana's  Hovey  as 
the  ne  phis  ultra  of  flavour  and  exquisiteness,  and  all  other  qualities 
except  size." 

When  doctors  disagree,  wlio  shall  decide? — H.  Ellw.\xger,  in 
Country  Gentleman. 


Strawberries  for  Light  Soil. — At  this  season  many  plant 
their  main  crops  of  Strawberries  in  the  open  ground,  and,  owing  to 
there  being  so  many  sorts  from  which  to  select,  some  may  be  glad  to 
know  which  are  tlie  best  to  plant.  Most  people  will  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  Strawberries,  like  other  fruits,  are  affected  by  soil, 
locality,  and  situation.  Some  sorts,  good  in  every  way  in  one  place, 
are  worthless  in  anotlier.  I  will  name  an  instance  in  point  ;  Some 
years  ago,  when  in  Dorset,  Dr.  Hogg  proved  itself  to  be  a  good 
Strawberry,  but  here  in  North  Hants  it  does  not  succeed.  .James 
Veitcli  is  much  the  same  ;  some  like  this  Strawberry,  but  I  think 
we  have  many  better.  Here  on  light  soil — by  no  means  a  good 
Strawberry  soil — the  following  sorts  do  best,  viz..  Keen's  Seedling, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  President,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Oscar  ;  I  grow  this 
as  my  main  crop  ;  it  yields  much  more  largely  than  any  other,  and 
the  fruit  is  excellent.  To  those  who,  like  me,  have  not  a  good  soil 
for  Strawberries,  I  would  say  give  this  sort  a  trial. — J.  C.  F. 


OUTDOOR    VIXE    CULTURE. 

As  this  subject  has  again  cropped  up,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of 
place  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  "  Forsyth's  Treatise  on  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,"  published  in  1S0.3,  Mr.  Forsyth 
being  then  gardener  to  his  Majesty  George  III.  at  Kensington  and 
St.  James's  Palaces.  At  p.  19o  he  writes:  "I  have  had  very  fine 
Grapes  on  oast  and  west  walls  in  good  seasons,  between  Peaclies, 
Plums,  itc,  particularly  when  the  trees  were  young.  I  also  train 
them  over  the  tops  of  trees  on  eacli  side,  which  never  does  any  harm 
to  the  trees  below  provided  you  keep  them  nailed  to  the  wall.  I 
have  also  planted  Vines  between  trees  on  north  and  east  aspects, 
and  trained  tliem  over  the  tops  of  the  soutli  and  west  walls  to  fill 
up  the  upper  parts  till  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  covered  them. 
Tv,  0  years  ago  I  removed  some  old  Apricots  that  covered  a  wall 
165  ft",  long,  leaving  five  Vines  that  were  planted  against  the  piers. 
Tliese  five  Vines  have  in  the  course  of  two  years  covered  the  above 
wall  from  top  to  bottom,  and  bear  plenty  of  fine  Grapes  every  year. 
I  also  moveil  an  ohl  Vine  on  a  wall  near  to  the  above  and  cut  it  in 
pretty  closely  ;  it  has  in  three  years  spread  20  yards,  and  bears  very 
fine  fruit.  Against  one  of  the  piers  had  been  planted  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grape,  and  the  other  side  of  the  same  pier  was  planted  a 
Muscadine,  at  the  distance  of  2  ft.  from  each  other.  I  pruned  them 
according  to  my  method,  and  the  second  year  afterwards  they  pro- 
duced 1100  bunches  of  fine  Gi-apes." 

In  anotlier  chapter  he  describes  his  method  of  training  Vines  as 
follows  .  "  When  I  took  them  in  hand  the  fruit  was  so  small  and 
hard  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  sent  to  table.  The  Vines  wore 
trained  upright,  which  caused  them  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  the 
sap  flowed  into  the  branches  instead  of  the  fruit.  In  the  year  1789 
I  let  two  strong  branches  grow  to  their  full  length  without  topping 
them  during  the  summer.  In  1790  I  trained  them  in  a  serpentine 
form,  leaving  about  thirty  eyes  on  each  shoot,  which  produced  125 
bunches  of  Grapes,  weighing  from  1  lb.  to  1|  lb.  each.  Every  one 
who  saw  them  said  that  they  were  as  fine  as  forced  Grapes,  More 
fully  to  prove  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I  next  year  trained 
five  plants  in  the  same  way,  and  they  were  as  productive  as  those  in 
the  former  ye.ar.  After  a  three  years'  trial  I  thought  I  was  war- 
ranted to  fo"llow  the  same  practice  with  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  year 
1793  I  sent,  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  37S 
baskets  of  Grapes  each  weighing  about  3  lb." 

From  these  extracts  it  seems  ^iretty  certain  that  good  Grapes  could 
be  grown  out-of-doors  ninety  years  ago,  and  that  being  the  case,  I 
would  ask,  "  Why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  done  now  ?"  We  sonie- 
tinies  hoar  of  the  seasons  being  changed  ;  but  is  that  really  so  ?  A 
few  remarks  on  the  weather  are  quoted  iu  the  book  just  referred  to, 
from  which  I  cannot  learn  that  it  was  any  better  then  than  that 
which  we  generally  experience  now,  for  he  says  that  1799  was  a  very 
w^et  and  cold  season,  while  1800  was  a  very  hot  and  dry  one.  In 
another  place  he  mentions  "  cold  blighting  winds  and  frosty  nights, 
such  as  we  have  had  for  several  years  past  in  June  and  July,  cause 
young  Pears  to  canker  and  fall  off." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  good  Grapes  might  be  cultivated  in 
this  country  out-of-doors  in  favourable  localities,  especially  on  good 
south  walls,  which  might  also  have  the  advantage  of  glass  protectors, 
such  as  are  used  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  chief  points  to 
be  attendeil  to  would  be  a  well-made  and  well-drained  border  to 
commence  with  ;  then  a  clean  healthy  growth,  trained  very  thinly 
on  the  walls,  so  as  to  get  it  well  ripened  in  the  autumn  ;  and  the 
next  season  the  usual  routine  of  disbudding,  stopping,  thinning,  &c., 
such  as  is  generally  practised  in  houses.  With  such  attentions  the 
result  would  be,  I  believe,  very  good  Grapes,  not,  of  course,  to  be 
compared  with  our  finest  hothouse  produce,  but  such  as  would  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  million,  who  would  gladly  purchase  them 
could  they  bo  oflered  to  them  at  reasonable  rates.         H.  Harris. 

Denne  Park. 


ORDINARY  FRUITS  SENT  OUT  AS  MARVELS. 

Every  year  the  public  is  disappointed  in  regard  to  some  new  fruit, 
of  which  we  are  led  to  expect  wonderful  things,  from  the  unstinted 
praise  and  unlimited  claims  with  which  it  is  started  off  on  its  brief 
career.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  think  that  this  fact  results  from  any  wish 
or  effort  to  impose  on  the  public  poor  or  secoud-rate  varieties.but  rather 
from  a  defective  acquaintance  with  the  kinds  already  in  cultivation. 
A  person  who  cultivates  but  comparatively  few  varieties,  may  find  a 
seedling,  or  possibly  a  good  old  variety,  that  he  has  never  seen  an^l 
perhaps  never  heard  of,  and  he  is  gTeatly  struck  with  its  merits.  He 
takes  it  up,  puts  it  in  a  favourable  place,  and  gives  it  extra  care. 
The  old  varieties  may  even  be  neglected  in  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
plausible  stranger.  Of  course  the  highly-petted  plants  respond.  I 
can  take  the  Highland  Hardy  Raspberry,  or  Wilson  Strawberry,  and. 
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by  a  course  of  high  culture,  make  tliein  astonish  the  natives,  and 
seem  to  the  uninitiatcil  like  new  varieties. 

Neiglibours  and  friends  are  called  in  to  see  the  prodigy.  They  in 
most  cases  have  had  even  less  experience  than  the  originator  or 
discoverer,  and  they  very  honestly  say  that  they  have  never  seen 
anything  so  tine.  Thus  hopes  and  reputation  grow  apace.  By 
and  by  the  petted  plant  is  sent,  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
out  into  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  world,  and  is  compelled  to  en- 
dure any  amount  of  what  a  friend  of  mine  terHis  "wholesome  neg- 
lect." It  is  also  placed  side  by  side  with  the  great  standard  varieties 
that  made  their  reputation  years  ago.  After  one  year's  fruiting  the 
sanguine  purchaser  shrugs  his  shoulders  over  the  new  comer.  After 
the  second  year  he  may  wrathfuUy  dig  it  out,  saying  that  "  the  best 
kinds  are  good  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  has  no  land  or  time  for 
third-rate  sorts."  Or  he  may  find  that  the  new  seedling,  of  which 
lie  expected  so  much,  so  closely  resembles  some  variety  that  he  al- 
ready has,  that  he  cannot  tell  them  apart.  As  a  case  in  point,  I 
could  never  distinguish  between  the  Ronieyn  Seedling  Strawberry 
and  the  Triomphe  de  (;and.  In  Raspberries,  I  fear  we  are  about  to 
have  a  still  more  marked  example.  Good  judges  thought  the  Amazon 
identical  with  the  Belle  de  Foutenay,  and  now  truth  compels  me  to 
say  that  on  my  place  the  Henrietta  so  nearly  resembles  the  Belle  de 
Foutenay,  that  I  cannot  tell  them  apart.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
a  new  seedling,  but  its  parentage  is  very  plain,  and  if  grown  side  by 
side,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two. 

From  the  nature  of  tilings,  we  must  always  expect  these  disap- 
pointments. It  may  seem  a  harsh  and  ungracious  task  to  blight  with 
criticism  the  prospects  of  some  new  and  gi-eatly  praised  variety,  and 
yet  it  is  clearly  one's  duty  to  state  plain  unvarnished  truth  about 
these  claimants  to  popular  favour.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
fruits  already  in  cultivation  is  perhaps  the  best  preventive  of  tlie 
evil  referred  to.  If  a  man  knows  well  the  ehai'acteristics  of  fiiiits 
already  before  the  puljlic,  he  will  not  send  out  varieties  so  inferior 
to,  or  so  closely  resembling  them,  that  no  advantage  is  gained.  Last 
spring  I  started  a  specimen  Strawberry  bed.  It  contained  fifty  rows, 
and  each  row  is  a  diS'erent  variety,  labelled  in  large  letters.  Anyone 
can  walk  down  this  bed  and  compare  the  foliage,  fruit,  and  general 
merit  of  all  these  kinds  at  a  glance.  They  are  all  gTown  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions,  no  more  favour  being  shown  to  one 
variety  than  to  another.  By  another  year  I  expect  to  have  a  hun- 
dred or  more  varieties  growing  side  by  side.  It  is  my  intention  to 
start  this  autumn  similar  specimen  beds  of  Raspberries,  and  all  the 
other  small  fruits.  Everything  new  that  comes  out  will  have  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  growing  side  by  side  with  all  the  varieties  that  are  not 
utterly  obsolete.  Then  if  it  ranks  with  the  best,  or  above  them  all, 
t  is  entitled  to  wear  a  crown. — American  AyrkiMurkt, 
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Heavy  Crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— I  send 
you  an  example  of  our  Nectarines  as  seen  growing.  23  dozen  (see 
p.  130)  is  not  a  tithe  of  a  crop  on  a  large  tree.  I  regret,  however,  tosay 
that  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  previous  statement ;  the  large  Peach 
tree  covers  a  space  of  484  scj.  ft.,  and  at  the  average  of  ten  fniit  to  a 
sq.  ft.  as  given  before,  and  which  can  be  verified  by  others,  the  tree 
has  this  season  carried  over  400  dozen  instead  of  3.30  as  stated  (p. 
105). — T.  CowBUKX.  [The  shoot  sent  showed  five  good-sized  well- 
ripened  Nectarines  all  growing  within  a  space  of  6  in. — three  on  one 
side  of  the  shoot  and  two  on  the  other.  They  were  stated  to  be  the 
remnant  of  a  crop  from  which  daily  gatherings  have  been  made  for 
more  than  three  weeks.] 

■ Allow  me  to  inform  "  R.  H."  that  Mr.  Cowbuni  has  under- 
rated rather  than  overrated  his  Peach  crop.  It  has  been  proved  that 
one  tree  bore  over  400  dozen  fruit  instead  of  330  dozen,  as  stated 
(p.  105)  by  Jlr.  Cowburn. — J.  F.\xcoURT,    The  Nurgeries,  Fitlham. 

I  was  at  Sunbury  Park  on  the  Istinst.,  and  saw  Mr.  Cow- 
burn's  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  can  voucli  for  the  correctness 
of  his  statement.  I  never  before  saw  such  a  crop  of  fine  Peaches 
on  one  tree.  His  Nectarines,  too,  were  equally  good. — TnoM.vs 
Lancaster. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Hand-book,  by  Charles  H.  Shinn  ; 
published  by  lJewey&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California. — This  contains 
a  series  of  essays  on  tx-ee  culture,  vegetable  and  flower  gardening  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  practical  horticul- 
turist, and  a  work  especially  adapted  to  their  peculiar  climate  must 
be' welcome  to  .all  cultivators  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Shinn,  as 
our  own  columns  indeed  testify,  writes  well  and  gi-acefully  on  horti- 
cultural matters.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Cali/oritki  HortkutluriM, 
which  has  lately  been  a  production  of  remarkable  merit  considering 
it  is  published  in  a  country  where  a  year  or  two  before  the  fii-st  great 
London  exhibition  there  were  no  gardens  and  very  few  houses. 


Ne'W  Hybrid  Gladiolus  (G.  hybridus  Lemoineamis). — This 
fine  hybrid  (jladiolus,  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  G.  purpureo-auratus,  a  true  species  and  a  native 
of  Natal,  and  (i.  gandavensis,  which  is  itself  a  hybrid,  and  one  of 
those  from  which  the  many  varieties  grown  in  gardens  have  emanated, 
having  been  raised  some  years  ago  between  G.  psittaciims  and  G. 
cardinalis.  Lemoine's  Gladiolus,  which  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
partakes  in  a  striking  degi-ee  of  the  characters  of  both  jjarents,  but  it 
is  said  to  have  the  more  perennial  character  of  G.  purpureo-auratus. 
It  is  of  robust  growth,  with  jjlaited  foliage  of  a  rich  green  colour.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  ordinary  garden  (iladioli, 
are  arranged  closely  on  the  spike,  which  is  about  1  ft.  long.  The  three 
upper  segments,  which  are  Ijroad,  are  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  and 
the  lowermost  one  has  a  thick  streak  of  rich  deep  puiplish-crimsou 
down  the  ceutre  ;  the  other  two  are  wholly  that  colour  except  about 
h  in.  at  the  tips,  which  is  a  bright  yellow.  It  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  open  border  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  Nursery  at  Chelsea,  whence 
it  was  exhibited  at  .South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  de- 
servedly awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mutisia  decurrens. — A  plant  of  this  charming  Chilian  Com- 
posite is  now  in  flower  against  a  wall  in  the  herbaceous  gi'ound  at 
Kew,  and  is  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  sees  it,  though  the 
recent  storm  has  considerably  impaired  its  beauty.  It  is  appa- 
rently in  vigorous  health,  and  the  position  seems  to  suit  it  admira- 
bly. The  exposure  is  due  south,  and  it  is  planted  in  a  compost  of 
good  fibry  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The  priucipal  point,  however,  re- 
quiring attention  is  to  keep  the  plant  dry  during  the  winter  months. 

Conandron  ramondioides. — This  interesting  little  plant 
was  recently  introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  As 
its  specific  name  implies,  it  is  similar  to  a  Ramondia,  and,  indeed, 
remarkably  like  R.  pyrenaica.  Its  thick,  fleshy,  oblong,  gi-een  leaves, 
from  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  form  a  tuft  from  which  arise  the  flower-stems, 
about  6  in.  high.  Tliese  are  erect  and  much  branched,  the  upper 
half  bearing  several  flowers,  which  measure  nearly  1  in.  across,  and 
which  have  five  points  that  slightly  reflex.  In  colour  they  are  a 
rich  lilac-purple,  the  ceutre  being  chocolate  and  the  stamens  yellow. 

Liliuna  testaceum. — By  far  the  finest  examplesof  this  superb 
Lily  which  we  have  seen  this  season  were  growing  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  at  Petworth  Park.  They  were  planted  near  a  wall  running 
east  and  west,  so  that  they  would  be  shaded  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  d.ay.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  growing  was  ricli  and  light, 
conditions  which  evidently  suited  them.  Near  these  was  a  bed  of 
L.  auratuin,  consisting  of  well-grown  plants  finely  in  liloom.  These 
were  plauted  in  similar  soil  in  a  corner  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds. 

Acacia  Riceana. — This  is  one  of  the  most  desir.able  of  all 
Acacias  for  gi-eenhouse  decoration,  on  account  of  the  graceful  pen- 
dulous habit  of  its  slender  branches,  whicli  are  furnislied  with  needle- 
like  leaves  and  small  balls  of  pale  yellow,  feathery  blossoms.  It  is 
a  plant  that  is  easily  cultivated,  and  one  which  will  thri\"e  admirably 
in  any  well-ventilated  gTcenhouse.  It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania, 
where  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  and 
forms  a  beautiful  feature  during  the  flowering  season.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  most  charming  plauts  in  the  conservatory  at  Petworth. 

Solanum  crispum. — When  seen  in  the  form  of  large  speci- 
mens, tliis,  when  in  flower,  is  oue  of  the  most  ornamental  of  shrubs. 
We  lately  saw  in  a  garden  in  Sussex  a  specimen  of  it  fully  15  ft. 
high,  with  a  lai'ge  round  head  of  branches  covered  with  clusters 
of  rich  purple  Potato-like  blossoms.  As  to  its  hardiness  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  the  specimen  in  question  has  been  planted  many 
years,  and  withstood  even  the  past  severe  winter  unscathed,  though 
quite  unprotected.  It  is  a  native  of  L'hili,  and  oue  of  the  oldest 
introductions  to  our  slirubberies. 

Genista  getnensis. — Though  by  no  means  imcommon,  this  is 
a  very  desirable  late-flowering  shrub.  .\t  Kew,  where  it  is  now  very 
conspicuous,  plauts  of  it  may  be  seen  varying  from  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  high, 
and  bearing  abundance  of  small  flowers,  forming  a,  mass  of  yellow, 
which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  deep  green  foliage  of  other 
occujjants  of  the  shrubberies. 

Seedling  Begonias.— We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Suttou 
&  Sons,  of  Reading,  beautiful  blooms  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
both  double  and  single,  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  a  select  strain. 
The  flowers  of  most  of  them  are  large,  well-formed,  and  brilliant  in 
colour.  B.  boliviensis,  Veitclii,  l>avisi,  and  the  yellow-flowered  B. 
Piercei  are  apparently  the  priucipal  parents  of  these  tulicrous  Be- 
gonias, and  it  is  reuiark.able  how  in  sonic  forms  tlie  several  charac- 
ters of  these  sorts  are  combined  ;  for  instance  the  fri'C-flowering  ten- 
dency of  B.  boliviensis  and  the  sturdy  habit  of  B,  VeitcUi  are  seeu 
in  some,  whilst  in  others  the  beautifully-mottled  foliage  of  B.  Piercei 
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is  traceable  even  in  the  case  of  such  as  have  scarlet  blossoms.  The 
rich  deep  crimson  of  B.  Davisi,  too,  is  apparent  in  several  of  the 
seedlings  from  it,  but  their  flowers  are  scarcely  so  large  as  tliose  of 
the  others.  The  double  flowers  represent  in  some  cases  perfect 
cones  of  brilliant  colour.  These  examples  fully  bear  out  the  remark 
made  some  time  ago  in  The  fi.iKDEK  that  these  popular  flowers  would 
eventually  be  obtained  from  seed  from  carefully-selected  strains,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  other  showy  greenhouse 
plants. 

Chirita  sinensis. — The  prettily  variegated  leaves  of  this  plant, 
added  to  the  delicate  mauve-tinted  and  yellow-spotted  blossoms  wliieh 
are  produced  abundantly,  place  it  amongst  the  most  desirable  of 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse.  It  is 
«asily  cultivated,  and  continues  in  beauty  for  a  considerable  time. 
We  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  in  fine  condition  in  one  of  the  houses  at 
the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  growing  in  company  with  other  Gesneraceous 
plants,  a  family  to  which  it  belongs. 

Impatiens  Jerdonise. — This  is  one  of  the  brightest  little 
plants  at  the  present  time  in  the  Stoves  of  Messrs.  Henderson's 
nursery,  Maida  Vale,  wliere  it  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  other  B.alsams  it  is  of  dv.arf  compact  haliit, 
gromng  not  more  than  about  6  in.  high.  The  leaves  are  tufted  on  tlie 
fleshy  branches,  and  have  a  dark  bronzy  lustre  on  their  surface 
which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  bright  scarlet  and  yellow 
horn-like  blossoms,  that  are  borne  in  profusion  for  a  succession 
of  weeks  during  summer.  Although  it  may  be  easily  grown  as 
an  ordinary  pot  plant,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  gi-owing  sus- 
pended in  baskets,  a  mode  of  culture  which  shows  its  beauty  off 
to  advantage,  but  under  either  method  of  culture  it  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant. 

G-alphimia  glauca. — This  Mexican  shrub  is  seldom  met 
■with,  but  as  shown  at  the  last  meeting  at  South  Kensington  it 
forms  a  handsome  bush  which  would  be  well  worth  growing  for 
general  decorative  purposes.  The  leaves  are  rather  small  and  ell])itic 
in  shape,  and  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue,  wliich  gives  the  jjlant 
an  unusual  appearance.  The  flowers,  whioli  are  yellow,  are  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  and  are  bonie  in  racemes  springing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  member  of  tlie  Barbadoes  Cherry 
family  (Malpigihace;e),  and  is  doubtless  as  amenable  to  culture  as  its 
congener. 

The  Chinese  Privet  (Ligustmm  sinense). — One  of  tlie  most 
conspicuous  shruljs  now  in  flower  at  Kew  is  this  excellent  Privet. 
It  varies  in  lieight  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.,  and  the  slender  branches  fur- 
nished with  wavy,  yellowish-green  leaves,  curve  gracefully  out- 
wards. The  flowers,  which  are  white,  small,  and  starlike,  are  Ijorne 
in  dense  panicles,  and  their  fragrance  is  almost  overpowering.  These 
are  succeeded  by  shot-like,  purple  berries,  whicli,  in  autunrn,  are 
also  very  ornamental.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Fortune's  numerous  intro- 
ductions from  China.  Being  perfectly  hardy  and  nearly  evergreen, 
it  is  an  excellent  shrub  for  any  garden,  wliether  large  or  small. 

Evening  Primroses  Indoors. — These  are  somewhat  un- 
usual plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  but  they  answer  admirably 
for  that  purpose,  and  have  a  pretty  effect  when,  towards  evening, 
they  expand  their  bright  yellow  blossoms.  Their  sweet  perfume, 
too,  is  another  point  in  their  favour.  They  are  largely  used  to  adorn 
the  conservatory  at  Goodwood.  The  biennial  kind  (Giluothera 
biennis)  is  that  principally  used. 

The  Gentian-like  Grammanthes  (G.  genti.anoides). — 
This,  one  of  the  prettiest  Alpines  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  is  a  capital 
plant  for  growing  on  dry  parts  of  a  rockery,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
exposed  situation.  It  grows  about  2  iu.  lugli,  and  forms  a  dense, 
much  br.anched  tuft  with  fleshy  leaves  about  4  in.  long.  It  produces 
flowers  in  abundance  ;  they  have  pointed  petals,  and  measure  about 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  across.  Their  colour,  wlien  first  expanded,  is 
orange,  witli  a  distinct  V-shaped  mark  at  the  base  of  eacli  petal,  but 
they  finally  assume  a  deep  red  hue.  It  belongs  to  the  Stonecrop 
family  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  towards  the  end  of  tlie  last  century,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  even  now  far  from  being  so  widely  known  as  it  should  be. 

Royal  Gift. — A  park  of  20  acres,  the  gift  of  the  Queen,  has 
just  been  opened  at  Heywood,  ne.ar  Manchester.  In  187.3,  Mr. 
■Charles  iSTewliouse,  a  wealtliy  inhabitant  of  tliat  town,  was  killed 
through  a  railway  accident.  He  died  intestate,  and  the  Queen,  as 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  accordingly  came  into  possession  of  his  estate. 
Her  Majesty  intimated  her  wish  to  present  tlie  estate  to  the  town, 
and  after  some  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that  tlie  gift  should  take 
the  form  of  a  public  park.  This  has  now  been  done,  due  provision 
being  made  for  those  who  had  claims  upon  the  estate.  The  park  has 
cost  about  £11,000. 

Hampstead  Heath.— Since  this  heath  has  been  under  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  it  has  been  mueli  improved.  Planting 
has  been  successfully  begun  and  the  Ferns  and  otlier  wild  plants  have 


been  protected  ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  con- 
sidered at  all  creditable  to  the  Board.  The  old  roads  are  well  kept, 
but  new  roads  are  wanted.  These  should  be  as  well  made  as  they 
are  on  Clapham  Common  or  Blackheath,  and  should  be  planted  as 
avenues  ;  and  much  more  might  be  done  to  make  this  beautiful  and 
healthy  spot  more  useful  and  more  ornamental  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  its  natural  undulations  or  its  almost  wild  character- 
istics. 


MIDDLEHEATH   COTTAGE   GARDEN,    CROYDON 

This  garden  furnishes  an  admirable  example  as  to  how  a  com- 
paratively small  space  of  ground  may  be  utilised  economically  and 
yet  afford  the  luxuries  derived  from  gardens  of  larger  dimensions  ; 
the  glass  structures,  indeed,  are  built  upon  a  plan  so  simple  and 
inexpensive  that  they  are  witliin  the  reach  of  all  who  own  a  garden 
and  who  would  like  a  greenhouse  too.  They  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  circuit  roiind  the  garden,  and  thus,  apart  from 
their  utility,  they  form  a  delightful  promenade  during  winter  without 
having  to  go  into  the  open  air.  Attached  to  tlie  dwelling-house  is 
a  conservatory,  the  root  of  which  is  of  wood  and  curvilinear,  though 
glazed  with  flat  glass.  In  a  raised  portion  of  tlie  roof  are  placed 
Argand  gas-burners  surrounded  by  four-sided  mirrors  ;  these,  owing 
to  their  heiglit  and  other  arrangements  for  carrying  off  lieated  air,  are 
perfectly  harmless  to  the  plants  beneath,  and  wlien  lighted  have  a 
beautiful  effect.  Tl\e  walls  are  rendered  rustic  in  appearance  by 
means  of  cork  and  other  material  ;  and  the  plants,  too,  are  disposed 
naturally,  without  formal  stages  or  exposing  too  much  of  the  pots, 
which  often  mar  the  eft'ect  produced  by  beautiful  plants  in  houses. 
Ferns  of  various  kinds  ai'e  used,  as  well  as  ornamental-leaved 
Begonias,  Palms,  Orchids,  and  Marantas,  amongst  which  a  fine 
example  of  M.  Veitchi  was  noteworthy.  A  stream  of  water  trickling 
from  the  crevices  of  a  tastefully-constructed  rookery,  and  falling  into 
a  pool  below,  in  whicli  are  fishes  and  water-plants,  adds  considerable 
interest  to  the  place.  Climbing  plants  cover  the  roof,  and  from  it  are 
suspended  baskets  of  Ferns,  which  have  an  elegant  appearance  ; 
amongst  these  a  handsome  plant  of  the  delicate  Adiantum  gracillimum 
shows  how  admirably  adapted  it  is  for  such  positions.  Following  a 
flight  of  rustic  steps  is  a  house  8  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  long  devoted 
entirely  to  plants  requiring  similar  treatment ;  trained  to  the  back 
wall  are  Fuchsias  and  Camellias  planted  alternately,  and  they  also 
flower  alternately,  for  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  of  the  Camellias 
is  over  the  Fuchsias  begin  and  continue  until  the  Camellias  flower 
again  ;  botli  comprise  the  finest  varieties  and  tlicir  full  lieauty  is  well 
siiown,  as  they  obtain  an  abundance  of  liglit  and  ventilation.  Besides 
these  tliere  are  hosts  of  climbing  and  other  plants,  such  as  Lapagerias, 
Clematises,  Tea  Roses,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  all  hanging  in  gi-aceful  pro- 
fusion from  the  roof  and  side  walls.  Clerodendron  Thomsons;,  too, 
succeeds  admirably  along  with  these  greenhouse  subjects,  and  is  no^w 
covered  witli  blossom.  Ferns,  both  hardy  and  gx-eenhouse  kinds, 
luxuriate  along  the  sides  of  the  path,  and  tlie  whole  is  carpeted  with 
Selaginella  Kraussiana.  A  couple  of  4-in.  hot-water  pipes  are  found 
sufficient  to  keep  this  house  at  an  agreeable  temperature  in  winter, 
and  to  effectually  keep  out  frost.  The  next  liouse,  a  wider  one, 
which  is  kept  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  devoted  to  stove  plants  ;  in 
this  house,  too,  was  a  thriving  selection  of  Orchids,  and  growing  on 
the  same  shelves  some  singular-looking  Stapelias  were  producing 
their  quaintly-spotted  flowers,  thus  affording  a  striking  instance  of 
moisture-loving  plants  and  those  from  arid  regions  accommodating 
themselves  under  the  same  conditions. 

Some  substantially  built  Vineries  came  next  under  notice,  from 
one  of  whicli  the  crop  had  been  cut.  A  succession  Vinery,  which 
contained  several  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes,  also  contained  a  Peach 
tree  growing  against  tlie  back  wall,  and  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit ; 
while  on  the  ends  of  the  house  was  a  fine  crojj  of  Tomatoes,  and  the 
centre  was  filled  witli  plants  such  as  Coleuses,  &c.,  thus  affording  an 
example  of  how  niucli  can  be  effected  even  with  one  house.  Another 
house,  over  100  ft.  long,  is  devoted  entirely  to  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  all  of  whicli  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  This  house  is  divided  into 
two  comjiartments,  one  for  early  forced  fniit,  tlie  other  for  fruit  to 
come  on  in  succession.  Tlie  mode  of  construction  corresponds  with 
that  in  the  long  house,  excejjt  that  in  this  there  is  no  brick  wall  against 
which  to  build.  Mr.  Lascelles,  however,  has  erected  a  substitute, 
which  though  not  so  substantial  is  quite  as  efficient,  and  far  less 
costly.  The  house  in  question  is  about  8  ft.  wide,  and  at  intervals  of 
about  7  ft.  are  built  boxes  of  concrete,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted. 
These  are  .3  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft.  deep,  and  before  planting 
these  require  about  G  in.  of  rubble  being  put  at  the  bottom  for  drain- 
age, and  a  hole  for  the  escape  of  water.  On  the  edges  of  these  boxes 
is  phaced  the  sill  into  which  the  uprights  are  fixed  at  intervals  of  about 
H  ft.  The  uprights  consist  of  ordinary  sash  bars,  which  fit  into  a 
ridge  plate  at  the  top.  Outside  the  sash-bars  are  ordinary  roofing 
slates,  fixed  with  putty  and  nails  in  the  same  way  as  glass  would  be 
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fixed  in  sashes,  thus  enclosing  all  woodwork  which  in  the  ordinary 
way  would  l)e  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  theroliy 
rendered  more  liable  to  decay.  This  com[jletes  the  hack  wall,  which 
is  .about  8  ft.  high.  The  front  of  the  house  is  constructed  in  a  similar 
way,  except  tltat  instead  of  slates  there  is  glass  fixed  between  the 
sasli-bars,  with  a  row  of  upright  shates  at  the  bottom  fixed  in  the 
soil.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by  a  simple  contrivance,  by  means 
of  which  the  roof  anil  front  lights  are  moved.  The  trees  are  not 
trained  close  to  the  back  w.all  or  the  front  lights,  but  are  brought  for- 
ward and  tied  to  a  galvanised  wire  trellis,  at  about  1  ft.  from  the 
back  and  front.  As  the  trees  are  grown  somewhat  according  to  the 
system  of  pot  culture,  their  growth  is  considerably  restricted,  and 
they  make  short  well-ripened  spurs  which  are  very  productive,  and 
though  the  back  wall  has  a  northern  aspect,  the  heat  which  passes 
through  the  thin  slates  on  the  southern  side  is  sufficient  to  mature 
the  fruit  both  in  colour  and  flavour  equal  to  that  produced  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  the  iritervening  partition  boxes  in  which  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  are  planted  inside  are  grown  Cherries  and  Plums, 
which  are  trained  to  the  outside  w.all,  whicli,  having  a  southerly 
aspect,  produces  an  early  croji  of  these  fruits. 

These  houses  have  been  erected  for  over  six  years,  and  still  they 
look  none  the  worse,  on  account  of  tlie  small  amount  of  woodwork 
exposed.  Another  desirable  point  obtainable  by  this  system  is  that 
no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  soil  m.iy  be  it  does 
not  affect  the  fruit  trees,  as  the  roots  are  quite  enclosed,  and  the 
comparatively  small  .amount  of  soil  required  to  fill  the  boxes  can  be 
made  to  consist  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  material,  and  an  occa- 
sional top-dressing  of  some  concentrated  manure  is  all  that  is  after- 
wards required.  It  should  have  been  previously  mentioned  that  the 
wall-sill  at  the  bottom  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  concrete  boxes, 
so  that  half  the  boxes  are  inside  the  house,  and  half  outside,  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  soil  in  the  boxes  is  kept  sufficiently  moist 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  the  rain  that  drains  from  the 
roof.  Another  feature  in  this  garden  is  tlie  rocky  banks  m.ade  of 
concrete,  which  are  planted  with  Strawberry  and  other  hardy  plants, 
and  which  have  a  pretty  effect,  as  they  grow  rapidly  and  hang  over 
the  ledges.  W.  G. 


THE  GOLD  DIGGER'S  BUTTON-HOLE. 

The  mining  camp  of  Mabie  was  shut  in  by  forest-covered  heights, 
and  shadowy  mountains,  and  royal,  shining  peaks  of  snow  ;  tnans- 
lucent,  ethereal,  tremulous  with  the  awakening  rose  of  morning  and 
the  fading  hues  of  sunset.  From  under  those  far  peaks  an  icy  river 
crept,  and  wandering  south  for  many  miles  met  another  similar 
stream  flowing  northward,  and  they  flowed  on  together  to  the  oce.an. 
The  busy  little  town  was  clustered  about  the  point  where  these 
rivers  united  ;  and  a  dusty  road,  winding  down  the  hillside,  crossed 
the  black  rough-hewn  bridge,  and  slowly  passed  out  of  sight.  This 
road  was  the  only  connection  with  the  outer  world  ;  tlie  great  hulks 
of  the  freight- waggons  rose  and  fell  over  hummock  and  rut ;  the  light 
mail-waggon  passed  ;  the  mule-mounted  prospector  trotted  liy  ;  and, 
at  some  rare  intervals,  a  footsore,  impecunious  w.ayfarer  rested  his 
weary  limbs  in  the  pleasant  little  town. 

There  was  a  white  cott.age  by  the  roadside  just  at  the  entrance  to 
Mabie.  Garden  there  was  none,  for  the  soil  had  been  sluiced  o(f 
down  to  bed-rock,  but  an  Oleander  bush  gi-ew  and  flourished  in  a 
large  box  by  tlie  door.  A  little  girl  stood  by  it  tiptoeing  up  to  smell 
the  gorgeous  masses  of  bloom.  Just  then  a  footsore  miner,  evidently 
tired,  hungry,  and  discouraged,  came  slowly  along  the  road,  weighted 
by  a  roll  of  blankets.  He  was,  in  simple  truth,  an  imkempt,  ragged, 
rather  truculent  looking  miner,  and  seeing  the  little  girl  and  tlie 
blooming  Oleander,  he  stopped  by  tlie  gate  and  looked  in. 

"Little  girl,"  he  s.aid  in  a  low  tone,  "them's  purty  flowers  ;  could 
ye  give  me  one?" 

The  child  looked  at  him  h.alf  afraid,  but  she  summoned  up  courage 
at  last,  and  breaking  off  a  cluster  which  drooped  temptingly  near, 
held  it  half  doubtfully  a  moment,  and  then  tripping  shyly  down  the 
broken  steps  placed  it  in  his  hands.  She  hardly  w.aited  to  be  sure 
he  held  it  before  she  fled  back  to  her  vantage  ground,  and  sitting  on 
the  step  of  the  porch,  jioiscd  her  chin  on  her  hand,  looking  coquet- 
tishly  up  at  the  l>ro\vn,  liearded  miner.  Tliere  was  a  long  [lausc,  and 
silence.  The  miner  laid  his  cluster  of  flowers  on  the  fence  rail,  and 
fumbled  uneasily  witli  tlie  buckle  of  his  heavy  ji.ack,  from  wliich  the 
flat  handle  of  a  frying-pan  protruded.  The  little  girl  watched  him 
curiously.  He  unstrapped  his  bundle,  give  it  a  Kick,  and  tore  it 
apart.  From  the  very  middle  he  took  a  yeast  powder  can,  wrapped 
about  with  cloth  and  tied  up  with  a  buckskin  thong.  A  smile 
spread  slowly,  and  with  considerable  difficulty,  over  his  face  as  he 
shook  it  and  heard  a  faint  rattle. 

"Come,  little  girl,"  he  said,  looking  up  toward  where  she  s.at, 
"  come  down  an'  see  me  a  minnit." 

She  looked  shyly  down,  in  a  wavering  attitude,  hardly  knowing 


whether  to  cry  or  smile,  but  curiosity  won,  and  the  chubby  child 
began  to  climb  down  the  rickety  steps,  until  she  stood  by  the  fence, 
and  peeped  through  between  the  boards.  By  this  time  the  miner  had 
Oldened  the  yeast  powder  can,  which  contained  ah.andful  of  gold  dust 
and  a  few  nuggets.  He  chose  the  largest,  an  irregular  bit,  worth 
perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  gave  it  to  the  blue-eyed  child. 
"  It's  my  turn  now,"  he  said,  "  that's  for  your  weddin'  day,  little 
girl.  Jes'  ye  tell  the  folks  as  how  an  old  prospector  came  along  an' 
wanted  a  flower  to  put  in  his  button-hole." — California  //or  i- 
culturist. 
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MACKAYA    BELLA. 

Brawn  by  CONSTANCE  PIEREEPONT. 
This  beautiful  shrub  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  J.  Sanderson  in  IS.'iO  growing  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  at  Kniis 
Fontein,  Tongat.  Subseijuently  both  he  and  Mr.  McKen  sent  living 
plants  of  it  to  Kew,  where  it  first  produced  blossoms  in  18(i!(.  From 
Mr.  Sanderson's  original  notes  accompanying  his  dried  .specimens  in 
the  Kew  Herliarium,  and  the  different  plates  of  Mackaya  IjcUa  that 
have  been  published,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  variation  in 
the  coloration  of  the  flowers.  Probably  the  greater  or  lesser  inten- 
sity of  the  colour  is  due  to  the  degree  of  light  to  which  the  plant  is 
exposed.  Mr.  Sanderson  describes  the  flowers  as  of  a  delicate  lilac 
blue  in  his  note  iu  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  late 
Dr.  Harvey,  of  Dublin,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  be.autiful  shrub,  one 
mass  of  most  delicate,  pendent,  pale  lilac,  campanulate  flowers."  The 
plant  that  first  flowered  at  Kew  (in  the  Palm  house)  produced  ivory 
white  flowers  streaked  with  red  ;  at  le.ast  so  they  are  deijicted  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  pi.  5797.  A  plate  subsequently  published  in 
the  "Illustration  Horticole,"  represents  the  flowers  of  much  the 
same  colour,  whilst  in  the  accompanying  figure  they  are  of  a 
decidedly  lilac-purple,  more  nearlj'  agreeing  with  Sanderson's  first 
description.  The  genus  Mackaya,  of  Harvey,  was  dedicated  to 
James  Townsend  Mackay,  LL.D,,  author  of  the  "  Flora  Hibemica," 
and  for  many  years  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Dublin  University 
Botanic  Gardens  ;  but  in  Bentham  &.  Hooker's  "  Genera  Pl.antarum  " 
it  has  been  reduced  to  Asystasia,  thus  sharing  a  similar  fate  to  the 
Mackaya  of  Arnott,  a  C'uourbitaceous  plant,  to  which  Blume  had 
previously  given  the  name  of  Erythropalum  ;  but  the  glory  of  a  plant 
is  not  in  its  name.  W.  B.  Hemslev. 


Forced  Flowers. — The  following  note  in  reference  to  the  long 
period  over  which  the  different  classes  of  forced  plants  have  been  in 
bloom  with  us  may  perhaps  be  interesting.  We  have  had  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  in  flower  from  Christmas  until  the  first  week  in  July  ; 
these  had  been  plunged  in  Cocoa  fibre  outdoors,  and  brought  into  the 
forcing  house  as  wanted,  a  good  freezing  being  I  consider  necessary  to 
ensure  quick  forcing.  Roman  Hyacinths  came  in  in  the  first  w'eek  in 
October,  large-flowering  kinds  at  Christmas,  and  they  Lasted  until 
the  middle  of  June,  the  earliest  being  Grand  Lilas,  Grand  Vainqueur, 
La  Precieuse,  Charles  Dickens,  Amy,  Waterloo,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Robert  Steiger,  and  Norma.  A  quantity  at  a  time  was  potted  up 
and  plunged  out-of-doors,  keeping  some  of  them  out  of  pots  as  long 
as  possible,  this  being  the  only  way  to  ensure  very  late  flowering. 
Spirieas  hasted  from  the  enil  of  January  to  the  first  week  in  July. 
Carnations  were  good  all  winter;  we  grow  about  6000,  and  we  are 
never  without  flowers  all  the  year  round  ;  even  now  there  are  many 
perpetual  bloomers  in  the  conservatory,  .and  they  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  flowers,  almost  every  one  stopping  to  smell  them. 
The  best  two  whites  are  Princess  of  Wales  and  Marguerite  Bonnett ; 
the  best  two  scarlets  Daybreak  and  Florentine  ;  and  the  best  red, 
Vulcan  ;  other  fine  kinds  .are  Miss  JoUitfe  (blush) ;  Lillie  (bluish- 
purple,  edged  with  white)  ;  Alice  (fine  yellow,  edged  with  rose)  ; 
lorua  (rose) ;  and  Conqueror  (crimson).  Bouv,ardi.as  last  well  with  us  ; 
those  grown  out-of-doors  l.ast  summer,  and  lifted  in  the  second  week 
in  September,  commenced  blooming  in  November  and  kept  in  flower 
.all  the  winter  ;  others  which  came  in  when  these  were  over  .are  still 
in  bloom.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tliat  by  ju<licious  man.agcment  the 
season  of  blooming  of  almost  any  plant,  when  gi'own  in  quantity, 
can  be  considerably  extended,  .and  that  with  but  little  trouble. — 
J.\ME.s  O'Brien,  Pine-ajiplc  Xur-icri/,  Maija    Vale. 

Clematis  lanuginosa. — Amongst  wall  climbers  this  Clematis, 
stands  in  the  first  rank,  as,  in  addition  to  its  very  large  blossoms,  it 
comes  into  flower  after  many  of  the  other  plants  are  over.  We  have 
it  mingling  with  \Vistari.as,  Bauksian  Roses,  &c.,  and  thus  associated 
the  large  {lowers  are  seen  to  advantage  ;  in  fact,  a  very  important 
matter  in  the  case  of  wall  climbers  is  to  select  such  a  variety  as  will 
keep)  up  a  continuous  display  during  the  greatest  possible  length  of 
time. — J.  Groom,  Linton  Park. 
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GARDENING     FOR    THE    WEEK. 

Plo'wer  Garden. 

Every  kind  of  hardy  tree  and  shrub  in  this  part  of  the  counti-y 
(and  doubtless  it  is  the  same  everywhere)  has  apparently  enjoyed  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  wet  season,  for  without  exception  they  are 
all  making  magnificent  gi-owth,  and  present  a  condition  so  vigorous 
both  as  regards  colour  and  foliage  as  is  rarely  seen.  But  the  pic- 
ture has  unfortunately  another  side,  which  is,  that  such  growth 
means  increased  labour — at  least,  as  far  as  ornamental  grounds  are 
concerned — in  order  to  keep  it  from  encroaching  on  walks,  paths, 
vistas,  and  from  injuring  by  overcrowding.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  give  attention  to  tliese  matters  at  once.  Guard 
against  pruning,  however,  in  too  formal  a  manner,  and  such  work 
should  be  done  with  a  knife  ;  clipping  with  shears  should  only  be 
had  recourse  to  in  the  case  of  formal  belts,  screens,  or  hedges. 
Climbing  plants,  particularly  Roses  and  Clematis,  have  also  made 
extra  vigorous  growth  and  now  require  tying  in,  and  jjicking  off  de- 
cayed flowers  and  seed  vessels  in  order  that  they  may  continue  long 
in  a  flowering  state.  Roses,  indeed,  of  every  description  are  all  the 
better  for  lia\-ing  all  bad  flowers  regularly  removed,  not  more  for  the 
sake  of  neatness  than  for  the  encouragement  of  successional  blooms. 
Excessive  growth  is  also  exhibited  by  many  plants  on  rockworks,  and 
here  abo  there  is  danger  of  the  stronger  overpowering  the  weaker 
unless  early  attention  be  paid  to  them.  The  present  is  a  very  good 
time  to  propagate  mang  of  this  class  of  plants  bj'  division.  The  pro- 
pagating of  bedding  plants  in  ordinary  seasons  would  be  at  this 
date  in  full  operation,  but  the  beds  are  not  yet  filled  out,  or  in  full 
beauty  ;  therefore  cutting  them  about  ought  not  to  be  thought  of  ; 
we  must  therefore  be  content  topreser\-e  the  old  plants  and  propagate 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  A  fortnight  hence  will  be  ample  time 
to  put  in  a  few  store  pots  of  cuttings  of  such  plants  as  do  not  lift  well; 
amongst  these  are  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  Coleus, 
Altemantheras,  and  Iresines.  The  temjjest  of  Saturday  night,  the 
2nd  inst.,  destroyed  what  little  hope  we  had  left  that  bedding  plants 
would  this  season  attain  to  anything  like  perfection.  Still,  no 
pains  ought  to  be  spared  to  render  them  as  attractiveascircumstances 
will  permit  by  the  preservation  to  the  fullest  extent  of  neatness, 
both  as  regards  the  beds,  turf,  and  walks.  W.  W. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Those  plants  that  have  betO 
grown  in  jjots  for  exhibition,  and  that  have  been  carefully  nurtured, 
will  have  ere  now  repaid  the  cultivator  for  all  the  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  this  season  they  really  did  require  con- 
siderable attention  early  in  the  year.  Ours  were  kept  very  late  in 
frames,  or  were  otherwise  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  continuous 
rains  until  they  were  well  established  in  their  blooming  pots.  They 
were  out-of-doors  from  about  the  last  week  in  April  until  the  middle 
of  July,  and  by  that  time  only  about  a  score  or  t\vo  of  blooms  were 
showing  colour.  The  pots  were  then  carried  into  a  house  where  they 
could  be  well  exposed  to  light,  but  any  flowers  half  expanded  were 
shaded  when  the  sun  shone  out  rather  brightly.  If  Carnations  and 
Picotees  are  shaded  too  closely  the  colours  are  not  nearly  so  bright  as 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  some  sorts,  such  as  Mrs.  Fred  Burnaby 
(Turner),  and  Samuel  Newman  (Hooper),  pale  rose  flakes,  are  quite 
spoiled  by  close  shading.  Plants  out-of-doors  are  now  coming 
into  bloom,  just  four  week  later  tlian  usual.  It  is  generally  safe  to 
fix  Carnation  and  Picotee  shows  in  London  on  or  about  the  20th  of 
•luly.  This  year  such  displays  should  have  been  fixed  for  the  20th  of 
August. 

Dahlias. — These  are  now  opening  and  A'ery  good  the  first  blooms 
are.  We  have  had  a  few  fine  days  which  have  brought  the  colours 
out  well  ;  the  whites  and  yellows  are  clear,  and  the  darker  tints 
very  satisfactory.  During  the  last  few  days  Dahlias  have  made  very 
rapid  growth,  which  has  necessitated  stopping  and  also  tying  the 
leading  stems  carefully  to  the  stakes.  Select  suitable  side  growths 
and  use  them  for  cuttings  ;  they  strike  freely  in  an  ordinary  frame 
even  if  there  is  little  or  no  bottom  heat.  If  it  is  intended  to  exhibit, 
small  bloomed  kinds  must  be  judiciously  thinned  out,  but  those  that 
liave  large  flowers  inclining  to  coarseness  should  not  be  much  thinned. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  rather  closely  shade  some  of  the  blooms  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  delicate  tints  of  the  lighter  sorts  ;  for  this 
jmrpose  nothing  answers  better  than  a  stout  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  near  the  flower  to  be  shaded  ;  on  the  top  of  this  nail  a  board 
about  9  in.  square,  in  which  a  slit  is  cut  to  its  centre  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  flower  stem.  Let  the  latter  be  drawn  into  this  slit  until 
the  back  of  the  flower  just  rests  upon  the  board.  A  clean6-in.  or  7-in. 
flower  pot  answers  as  well  as  anything  for  shading  the  flower.  In 
most  cases  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  has  to  be  stopped,  in 
others  it  should  be  left  open.  It  is  well  to  stop  the  slit  with  Moss 
or  something  to  keep  out  earwigs,  which  shelter  themselves  in  any 
cool  dark  retreat,  and  make  sad  havoc  of  the  Ualdia  petals. 

Gladioli. — The  bulk  of  our  collection  has  in  ordinary  seasons 


lieen  in  flower  by  the  third  week  in  August.  This  year  not  a  single 
plant  is  showing  bloom  ;  this  seems  likely  to  be  a  disastrous  season 
for  this  flower.  I  have  usually  recommended  seeds  of  Gladioli  to  be 
sown  in  pots  in  April,  and  a  season  like  the  present  shows  the  wis- 
dom of  some  arrangement  whereby  the  pots  can  be  removed  to  a 
warm  corner  of  the  garden  or  even  kept  under  glass  imtil  the  small 
corms  have  ripened.  This  season  also  proves  that  it  is  desirable  to 
inoculate  some  of  the  later  flowering  sorts  with  those  that  flower 
some  six  weeks  earlier. 

Phloxes  in  Pots. — These  are  now  beginning  to  prove  useful 
for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration  ;  the  delicate  tints  and 
sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers  of  such  plants  are  more  pleasing  to  most 
people  than  the  glowing  colours  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  those 
fond  of  zonals  will  find  their  beauty  enhanced  by  mixing  amongst 
them  some  plants  of  Phloxes.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  growing 
require  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
manure  water  occasionall}'. 

Delphiniums,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  &c.,  make 

a  fine  display  mixed  with  otlier  plants  in  shrubbery  borders,  and  they 
are  more  effecti\'e  in  the  shapely  long  borders  tlian  in  others  where 
the  space  is  limited.  See  that  the  stems  are  not  allowed  to  hang 
loose;  on  the  contrary  let  them  be  fastened  to  sticks  as  they  increase 
in  growth,  but  not  too  stiflly.  Remove  all  seed  pods  and  decaying 
leaves,  and  keep  the  ground  if  possible  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds.  J.  Douglas. 

Conservatory. 

Flowers  under  glass  are  this  year  more  acceptable  than  usual,  as 
the  summer  bloom  out-of-doors  has  been  more  meagre  than  ordinary, 
therefore  every  eSbrt  should  be  used  to  maintain  in  conservatories 
as  good  a  display  as  possible.  Where  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
Lilies,  especially  of  L.  auratum  and  the  early  ami  later-flowering 
varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  together  with  Valottas,  Tritonias,  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  Fuchsias,  Zona  1  Pelargoniums,  and  the 
like,  mixed  ■«'ith  fine-leaved  subjects,  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in 
keeping  this  structure  sufficiently  bright. 

Pillar  Plants. — Many  of  the  plants  classed  as  greenhouse 
climbers,  and  employed  for  covering  the  usual  roof  supports,  are  far 
from  being  fit  for  the  purpose.  They  are  often  such  strong  growers 
that  they  quickly  run  up  to  the  top,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of 
the  pillars,  where  their  presence  is  much  wanted,  devoid  of  leaves. 
Where  plants  for  use  in  this  way  are  required  they  are  usually 
wanted  to  give  immediate  efTect,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  well  to 
prepare  them  beforehand  by  growing  them  on  in  pots  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  produce  some  effect  at  once  ;  if  healthy  young 
plants  are  got  now  and  an  extra  shift  gdven  them,  time  will  be  gained. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  instead  of  having  the  shoots 
pinclied  so  as  to  form  busliy  specimens,  they  should  be  trained  erect, 
only  stopping  a  few  of  the  strongest  growths  at  different  heights  to 
cause  these  to  break  out.  Subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  best  plants 
tliat  I  have  found  for  the  purjjose  :  Cantua  dependens  bears  deep 
pink  flowers,  produced  like  those  of  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  ;  this  is 
only  fit  for  a  pillar,  as  its  determinately  erect  habit  makes  it  unsuit- 
able for  growing  in  the  ordinary  way.  Hovea  Celsi,  the  lovely  blue 
flowers  of  which  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  Pea-blossomed 
plant,  has  a  habit  which  just  fits  it  for  growing  on  pillars.  Hab- 
rothamnus  elegans,  which  is  stronger  in  growth  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding, can  also  lie  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  is  likewise  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Mitraria  eoccinea  (the 
Scarlet  Mitre-flower)  is  another  effective  plant  in  a  position  of  this 
kind,  as  by  annual  judicious  cutting-back  it  can  be  had  in  flower 
from  the  bottom  up  to  any  reasonable  height.  The  old  Hoya  carnosa, 
which  will  succeed  forniany  years  in  a  very  small  pot,  is  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  trained  to  a  pillar.  The  blue 
Plumbago  capensis,  too,  needs  comparatively  little  root-space,  and 
grows  up  quickly  ;  its  foliage  is  always  neat,  and  it  will  keep  on  for 
many  weeks  producing  its  handsome  pale  blue  flowers.  Clianthus 
magnificus  and  C.  puniceus  are  both  good  pillar  plants,  which  are 
not  disposed  to  get  too  large.  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  is  never  seen  in 
better  condition  than  when  grown  in  this  way.  The  red  and  wliite 
Lapagerias  are  also  amongst  the  best  plants  that  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  only  objection  to  their  use  being  that  as  they 
get  old  they  require  considerably  more  root  room  than  is  afforded  by 
the  usually  small  sjiace  that  is  available  at  the  foot  of  a  greeuhouse 
or  conservatory  pillar  wherein  to  turn  a  plant  out,  and  if  kept  in 
pots  or  boxes  tlie  arrangement  of  the  house  is  generally  such  as  to 
produce  an  unsiglitly  appearance.  Plants  of  any  or  all  of  these, 
well  prepared  beforehand,  will,  when  transferred  to  the  positions 
they  are  to  occupy,  soon  obviate  the  disagreeable  effects  of  bare 
pillars. 

Greenhouse. 

Large-flo'wering'  Cacti. — These  undoubtedly  rank  amongst 
the  showiest  of  greenhouse  decorative  plants.     They  are  also  easily 
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grown ;  indeed,  they  will  exist  under  condicions  Bucli  as  few 
other  plants  could  endure.  By  keeping  them  tied  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion the  space  wliich  they  occupy  is  very  trifling,  and  thus  managed 
they  will  stand  up  higli  in  relief  above  the  surface  of  lower-growing 
plants.  A  few  good  specimens  interspersed  when  in  flower  .amongst  the 
more-usually-met-with  greenhouse  and  conservatory  subjects,  give  a 
character  and  variety  to  the  whole.  To  train  tliem  in  the  way 
alluded  to,  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  some  pieces  of  stout  iron  wire, 
about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  cedar  pencil,  and  double  the 
length  to  which  the  plants  are  intended  to  l)e  grown  ;  bend  these 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  liring  the  ends  together  in  a  way  that  they 
can  be  inserted  deep  down  in  the  soil  just  witliin  the  rim  of  the  pot  ; 
paint  them  green,  and  they  will  answer  tlio  required  purjiose  for 
many  years,  whereas  if  wooden  stakes  are  used,  tlie  plants,  from  their 
weight,  necessitate  these  being  so  strong  that  they  have  a  clumsy 
appearance,  and,  in  .addition,  they  soon  rot  olT  near  the  bottom.  The 
flowers  of  Epiphyllums  do  not  individually  last  long,  but  when  the 
plants  get  strong  they  continue  to  yield  a  succession  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  well  repay  the  little  attention  which  tliey  require.  The 
main  point  in  their  cultivation  is  to  i)ot  tliem  in  material  that  cannot 
possildy  get  sour,  as  their  roots  wilfnot  live  in  soil  when  reduced  to 
that  state.  Good  loam,  to  which  is  added  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
small  potsherds,  enougli  sand  to  keep  it  porous,  and  a  little  well- 
decomposed  cow-manure,  if  such  be  at  hand,  will  gi-ow  them  well. 
Pot  firmly,  and  when  the  plants  get  sufliciently  large  they  will  do 
for  several  years  without  any  increase  of  root-room  or  the  soil  being 
disturbed  in  any  way  ;  but  tliey  should  be  given  a  little  manure- 
water  during  the  growing  season.  In  order  to  ensure  their  flowering 
each  year,  the  growth  should  be  thoroughly  matured,  and  to  effect 
this  I  have  found  nothing  so  good  as  placing  thenr  for  the  next  five 
or  six  weeks  against  a  south  wall,  where  the  heads  of  the  plants 
can  be  firndy  secured  against  the  brickwork.  This  not  only  keeps 
them  safe  as  regards  wind,  but  the  roasting  which  they  thus  get  has 
an  effect  something  similar  to  tlie  hot  drying  influences  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  their  native  country.  Whilst  in  a  position  of  this 
sort  until  the  end  of  September  they  will  require  very  little  water, 
ami  care  must  be  taken  tliat  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  does  not 
get  over  wet  through  rain  or  drip  from  the  coping. 

Imantophyllums. — These  are  alike  useful  for  general  decora- 
tion and  for  cutting,  but  to  gTOW  them  satisfactorily  and  in  a  way 
that  will  admit  of  the  plants  increasing  in  size,  they  must  have 
sufHcient  root-room.  They  bloom  at  dift'erent  times  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  treatment  which  they  receive,  but  mostly  through 
the  latter  part  of  winter  and  spring.  Immediately  after  flowering 
repot  such  as  require  more  room,  or  break  up  large  specimens 
where  a  number  of  smaller  plants,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  are 
found  more  serviceable.  They  may  be  divided  now,  but  [  should 
not  recommend  their  being  parted  into  single  crowns  in  the  man- 
ner tliat  they  would  bear  before  the  growth  was  made,  for  although 
they  usually  keep  making  roots  freely  when  there  is  no  top  growth 
going  on,  yet  dividing  them  into  too  small  pieces  would  most 
likely  interfere  witli  tlieir  blooming.  In  the  ease  of  plants  which 
it  is  desirable  to  grow  larger  and  that  require  more  root-room,  even 
if  the  growth  is  completed,  it  will  be  better  to  move  thenr  at  once 
than  wait  until  spring,  as  tlie  next  gi-owtli  they  make  will  be  much 
benefited  by  it. 

Hard-'wooded  Plants. — It  is  now  time  to  place  out-of-doors 
the  gi-eater  portion  of  what  are  termed  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  grown  in  pots.  There  are  two  reasons  why  they  should  be 
auljjected  to  open-air  treatment  for  some  weeks  ;  one  is  that  if  kept 
wholly  under  glass  many  continue  growing  in  a  w,ay  that  interferes 
with  their  setting  bloom,  and  on  that  account  they  flower  sparingly  ; 
the  next  is  that  with  all  plants  at  all  ajit  to  suffer  from  mildew  the 
leaves  by  exposure  become  much  harder,  more  solidified,  and  very 
much  less  liable  to  its  attacks  than  they  otherwise  would  be — in  fact, 
tliere  ai'e  many  plants,  such  as  Boronia  pinn.ata  and  Hedaroma  tuli- 
pifera,  on  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition  through  the  winter  except  they  are  put  out-of- 
doors.  It  was  at  one  time  usual  to  turn  out  almost  indiscriminately 
all  plants  of  this  description  considerably  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer than  this,  but  I  have  found  such  a  course  to  be  a  mis- 
take ;  it  curtailed  tlie  growth  tliat  many  continue  to  make 
whilst  they  remain  under  glass,  and  early  turning  out  has  also 
the  effect  of  producing  a  determination  in  the  plants  to 
Idoom  correspondingly  earlier  the  following  spring,  which  even  for 
general  decorative  purposes  is  a  loss,  on  account  of  their  thus  coming 
into  flower  all  together  instead  of  alfording  a  succession,  whicli,  when 
they  are  ineliuocl  to  bloom  later,  can  be  easily  managed  by  keeping 
a  portion  a  little  closer  than  the  others  through  the  spring,  so  as  to 
bring  them  on  sooner.  Again,  if  the  i)lant3  are  exposed  for  a  long 
period  through  the  liottest  part  of  the  summer,  the  smaller  ones  are 
liable  to  get  into  a  stunted  state,  and  the  four  or  five  weeks  that 
now  intervene  between  this  and  the  latter  end  of  .September  are 


quite  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose  required.  Should  the  weather 
become  very  hot  and  dry,  it  would  be  well  not  to  put  them  where 
the  sun  at  mid-day  would  be  full  upon  tliem  for  the  first  week,  as 
the  sudden  exposure  under  such  conditions  sometimes  injures  the 
leaves  ;  but  after  a  few  days  they  may  be  brought  into  its  full 
influence,  except  such  plants  as  llodaromas  and  Boronias,  which  are 
better  where  tlie  sun  will  not  aliine  straight  upon  them  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  They  sliould  stand  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashea 
■sufficiently  tliick  to  keep  out  worms,  and  in  the  ease  of  anything 
but  small  specimens  the  sides  of  the  pots  next  the  sun  ought  to  be 
sliielded  witli  jiieces  of  mat  or  old  canvas  ;  small  plants  may  be  set 
near  enough  together  for  tlic  heads  of  one  row  to  shelter  the  pots 
of  those  behind  them.  Previous  to  turning  out  see  that  .all  are  free 
from  red  spider  and  green  fly.  Kverything  of  the  character  of 
Pimeleas  that  are  subject  to  i-ed  spider  should  be  freely  syringed 
every  afternoon  when  the  weather  is  bright. 

Pelargoniums. —  The  earliest  headed-down  large  -  flowered 
varieties  of  tliese  will  be  now  ready  for  potting  ;  they  should  at 
once  be  shaken  out  and  have  their  roots  reduced  proportionately 
with  their  size.  .Specimens  that  have  got  as  large  as  maj'  be 
required  will  need  more  of  tlie  small  roots  now  in  a  matted  condi- 
tion removed  than  younger  stock.  All  the  larger  plants  will  be 
better  for  being  placed  for  a  time  in  pots  a  size  smaller  than  those 
in  which  they  have  flowered.  Use  the  soil  in  a  sufhciently  moist 
condition,  but  not  too  wet ;  good  turfy  loam,  with  about  a  fifth  of 
well-rotted  manure,  aud  sand  proportionate  to  the  nature  of  the 
loam,  will  suit  them  best,  ramming  the  soil  into  the  pots  to  make 
it  quite  close  and  firm.  Put  them  in  pits  or  frames  with  the  lights 
on,  but  tilted  so  as  to  give  some  air  in  the  day  time,  closing  them 
down  in  the  afternoons  to  assist  the  formation  of  fresh  roots.  Give 
no  water  to  the  soil  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  except  such  as 
reaches  it  from  the  syringing  which  the  plants  should  receive  every 
afternoon  when  closing  up.  In  the  case  of  fancy  varieties  it  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  the  disrooting  process  so  far  as  in  that  of  the 
larger  kinds  ;  in  other  respects  siniilar  treatment  will  suSice. 

Large -flcwre red  Pelargoniums  and  such  of  the  now 
numerous  decorative  kinds — the  latter  so  useful  for  general  purposes 
— that  have  been  kept  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories  on  account 
of  their  flowering  continuously,  should  at  once  be  turned  out-of- 
doors  to  get  their  wood  ripened  previous  to  their  being  cut  in  ; 
three  or  four  weeks  will  effect  much  in  this  direction,  and  the  plants 
will  break  much  better  when  headed  back  than  if  kept  wholly 
under  glass. — T.  Baines. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  weather,  aphides,  birds,  and — the  last  arrivals — wasps  seem 
this  season  determined  to  render  our  hopes  of  anything  like  a  fruit 
crop  futile.  Of  course,  the  weather  we  cannot  alter,  but  with  the 
others  a  resolute  will  aud  hard  work  m,ay  successfully  grapple.  For 
aphides,  syringe  with  soapsuds  or  Tobacco-liquor  ;  against  the 
depredations  of  birds,  net  up  the  fruit  and  use  the  gun  freely ;  and 
for  wasps  search  out  their  nests  and  destroy  them.  Apricots 
are  now  ripening,  and  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  even  squirels  are 
partial  to  them  the  moment  they  are  eatable.  It  is  therefore  wise  to 
look  over  them  every  morning  for  tlie  purpose  of  safely  storing  all 
that  would  be  likely  to  tempt  the  almost  insatiable  appetite  of  these 
pests.  Morello  Chen-ies  and  Currants  that  ai-e  requred  to  be  kept 
must  be  at  once  thickly  netted  uji.  I  find  that  even  wasps  do  not 
face  the  finer  make  of  hexagon  netting,  and  this  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  mats,  which  do  not  admit  sufficient  air  and  light,  aud  conse- 
quently the  fruit  becomes  mildewed,  and  the  trees  get  permanently 
injured.  Trees  and  bushes  from  which  the  fniit  has  been  gathered 
should  have  all  surplus  wood  cut  out.  I  refer  more  particularly  to 
Cun-ants  and  Gooseberries,  wliich  in  this  respect  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
receive  the  attention  ■\\liicli  they  merit,  and  which  an  improved  and 
greater  amount  of  produce  well  repays,  not  to  mention  the  pleasure 
which  the  sight  of  well-carcd-for  fruit  bushes  always  produces.  Early 
kinds  of  Pears,  such  as  Citron  dcs  Cannes  and  .Jargonelle,  ought  to  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  the  faintest  signs  of  maturity  present  them- 
selves, for,  if  allowed  to  fully  rijicn  on  the  trees,  they  get  mealy,  and 
do  not  keep  so  well ;  neither  kind  will,  however,  keep  in  good  con- 
dition many  days,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  have  more 
tlian  one  or,  at  most,  a  couple  of  trees  of  these  sorts  in  any  collection. 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  also  approaching  maturity,  and  in  some 
measure  the  above  remarks  also  apply  to  this  kind,  but  its  season 
may  be  prolonged  by  gathering  the  fruit  at  various  times,  say  a  part 
now,  and  the  remainder  on  two  other  occasions  at  interv.als  of  a  few- 
days.  Any  trees  that  are  bearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit  may  be  assisted 
to  perfect  it  by  sprinkling  guano  about  them,  to  be  washed  down  by 
the  rains.  Peaches,  Net'tarine.s,  late  Pears,  and  Apples  will  all  be 
much  benefited  by  such  a  dressing.  Over-luxuriant  trees  should  be 
noted  for  the  purpose  of  root-pruning  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
for  the  performance  of  that  operation  :  meanwhile,   cut  off  all  the 
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strong  watery  shoots,  and  thin  out  others  to  a  moderate  extent 
in  order  to  ensure  consolidation  and  ripeness  of  the  remainder.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  now  liave  their  new  gi-owths  linally  fastened 
to  the  walls  or  trellis.  Avoid  overoi-owding  when  doing  this,  as  it 
is  necessary,  considering  the  present  immature  state  of  the  wood  and 
the  problematical  character  of  the  weather,  that  every  leaf  should 
have  breathing  space  and  the  fullest  exposure.  Preparatory  to 
fruit  harvesting,  fruit  rooms  should  now  be  well  cleared  out,  tlie 
walls  lime-washed,  shelves  and  tables  repaired,  and  defective  venti- 
lation and  drainage  made  good  ;  unless  these  two  latter  are  effective 
it  is  impossible  for  frviit  to  keep  well. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary— August  18  to  23. 

Flciwers. — Potting  seedling  Primulas,  tlie  result  of  crossing  double 
and  single  kinds.  Cutting  seed-bearing  stems  off  Jlignonette 
and  laying  them  on  paper  to  ripen.  Breaking  up  clumps  of  Dactylis 
elegantissima  for  use  in  spring  bedding  and  planting  them.  Shift- 
ing double  Primulas  from  3-in.  pots  to  tliose  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  Potting  a  few  Souvenir  de  la  Slalmaison  Carnations  for 
specimens.  Chopping  up  soil  and  mixing  with  it  leaf-mould  and 
rotten  manure  for  Cinerarias.  Re-arranging  plant  houses.  Propa-' 
gating  beilding  plants.  Sowing  beds  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  ;  also 
Golden  Pyrethrum.  Taking  up  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  borders 
and  re-planting  them  in  herbaceous  box'ders.  Making  a  trellis  in  Fig 
house  and  training  Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  it.  Shifting  Poinsettias 
from  cutting  pots  into  those  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Putting 
in  cuttings  of  Pelargonium  Vesta,  Happy  Thought,  and  Robert 
Burns. 

Fruit. — Tying-in  leading  slioots  of  young  Melons  just  planted. 
Cutting  shanked  beixies  out  of  Trebbiano  Grapes.  Gathering  all 
ripe  Plums.  Tliiuning  Grapes  in  late  Vineries  where  too  thick. 
Pruning  in  Pear  shoots.  Planting  Strawberries.  Gathering  all  ripe 
Moi'ello  Cherries  for  bottling.  Top-dressing  Melons  and  fertilising 
their  flowers.  Taking  nets  otf  Morello  Cherries  and  putting  them  on 
Peach  wall  to  keep  oS"  wasps. 

Vegetables.  —  Planting  Moss  Curled  French,  and  Batavian 
Enilive.  Sowing  last  crop  of  summer  Spinach.  Diggnng  Scotcli 
Blue  Potatoes  (the  last  in  garden),  and  raking  ground  over  for  next 
crop.  Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  .Staking  and  moulding  up  last 
crop  of  Peas — William  I.  and  Challenger.  Watering  Celery,  Let- 
tuces, and  last-planted  Greens  for  winter  use.  Preparing  for  dig- 
ging main  crop  of  late  varieties  of  Potatoes.  Gatliering  all  Scarlet 
Runners  and  Capsicums.  Cutting  all  ridge  Cucumbers  that  are  ready 
for  use. — R.  Gilbert,  Buryhley. 


THE     CULTIVATION     OF     BOG     PLANTS. 

A  DISTINCTION  should,  I  think,  for  practical  purposes  be  drawn  be- 
tween bog  plants  and  water  plants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  marsh  plants 
on  the  other.  There  are  many  plants,  such  as  Ranunculus  Lingua, 
Lythi-um  Salicaria,  Menyantlies,  and  Butomus,  which  are  so  dis- 
tinctly water  plants  as  only  to  require  their  roots  to  be  in  the  mud 
below  constantly  present  water  in  a  less  degree  tlian  the  Water 
Lilies,  Frog-bit,  Stratiotes,  and  other  submerged  and  floating  plants 
which  cannot  live  in  any  other  condition.  Then  tliere  is  another 
group  of  plants,  which,  though  often  found  growing  in  water,  and 
even  more  flourisliing  there  tlian  elsewliere,  yet  do  very  well  in  moist 
earth,  such  as  the  Caltha,  Spirsa  Ulmaria,  Geum  rivale,  Chrysosple- 
nium,  Eupatorium,  Bideus,  Symphytum,  Lyeopus,  Lysimachia  vul- 
garis, and  Leucojum.  The  majority  of  these  seem  to  be  but  slightly, 
if  at  all  aflected  by  the  stagnation  of  the  water,  in  the  soil.  Gera- 
nium pratense,  Vicia  cracca,  Epilobium  hirsutum,  Circaja  Polemo- 
nium,  and  Solanum  Dulcamara,  can  hardly  be  classed  witli  these 
marsh  plants,  since  they  are  so  at  home  in  very  unmarsh-like  situa- 
tious.  Then  there  is  another  distinct  group  of  plants,  the  essential 
prc-requisites  for  successful  cultivation  of  which  are,  I  believe,  a  soil 
constantly  saturated,  but  preferably  never  stagnant,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  moist  and,  I  think,  a  cold  atmospliere.  These  are  what 
should  be  distinctly  tenned  bog  plants.  Such  are  Viola  palustris, 
Parnassia,  the  Droseras,  Pinguiculas,  AnagalHs  tenella,  and  Narthe- 
cium.  Tiiese  I  have  observed  to  flourish  most  in  exposed  upland 
bogs  supplied  by  springs,  where  tlie  sun  renders  the  air  moist  with- 
out drying  up  the  water,  but  where  they  are  also  exposed  to  the  f  resli, 
cold  air.  In  these  groupings  I  have  kept  purposely  to  Britisli  plants, 
as  those  with  whose  habits  1  am  most  familiar,  and  have  hardly  men- 
tioned any  which  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

144,  KeneinytoH  Park  Road.  G.   S.  Boulger. 


Fennel-leaved  Paeony.— Where   it  is  the  custom  to  make 
bouquets  of  ordinary  summer  flowers  in  an  informal  natural  style,  the 


leaves  of  this  Pieony  will  be  found  very  useful  for  finishing  them  off. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  hardy  plant  so  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
the  leaves  being  of  just  the  right  size,  very  tii-ni,  and  foriiiing,  when 
in  position,  a  neat  fringe  of  glossy,  finely  divided  foliage,  much  resem- 
bling in  form,  and  really  rivalling,  that  of  many  of  the  Fern  tribe  in 
beauty.  A  few  vigorous  specimens  planted  in  good  soil  will  furnish 
an  abundance  of  leaves  througliout  the  summer. — JouN  Cornhill. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — Where  Cucumbers  are  in  demand 
during  the  winter  luontlis  seed  should  be  sown  without  delay.  I 
find  that  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  single  seeds  in  small  pots  ;  they 
vegetate  quickly  at  this  season,  and  the  young  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  may  be  necessary,  keeping  them 
near  the  glass,  and  well  exposed  to  the  air,  in  order  to  induce  a 
sturdy  growtli.  Large  pots  or  boxes  answer  M'ell  for  winter  work, 
as  the  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  on  back  shelves  of  Pine  pits  or  in. 
similar  structures  where  sufficient  heat  is  maintained  to  keep  them 
growing  freely,  but  they  will  not  be  satisfactory  unless  a  minimum 
temperature  of  C.5°  lie  maintained  in  the  severest  weatlier.  If  planted 
out  in  beds  wliere  hot  water  pipes  supjjly  the  bottom  heat,  I  find  it 
a  good  practice  to  put  a  good  thickness  of  bundles  of  lieather  under 
them.  These  allow  tlie  heat  to  rise  regularly  and  gently,  and  also 
provide  ample  drainage.  As  regards  soil,  we  rely  principally  on  turfy 
loam,  making  it  rather  lighter  for  winter  than  for  summer  crops,  by 
adding  peat  or  thoroughly  rotted  leaf  soil  or  hotbed  manure.  We 
plant  on  mounds  or  ridges,  and  keep  adding  a  little  fresh  soil  as  the 
roots  show  themselves  on  the  surface.  Abundance  of  tepid  rain 
water  and  weak  liquid  manure,  keeping  the  foliage  clean  by  timely 
fumigation,  and  attention  to  thinning  both  fruit  and  foliage,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  good  results,  as  no  plant  cultivated  can  vie  with  the 
Cucumber  as  regards  weight  of  produce.  As  to  kinds  we  rely  prin- 
cipally on  Rollisson's  Telegnajih,  a  variety  which  usually  shows  five 
or  six  fruits  at  a  joint,  and  which  requires  severe  tliiuning.  The 
number  of  fruits  that  some  of  our  plants  have  perfected  is  almost  in- 
credible.— J.  Grooti,  Liiilon,  near  Maidstone. 

Cross-bred  Potatoes. — It  would  seem  as  if  the  Potatoes  of 
the  future  would  lie  the  produce  of  American  kinds  fertilised  with 
some  of  tlie  best  English  sorts.  An  Anglo-American  race,  combining 
the  size  and  heavy  cropping  qualities  of  the  one  with  tlie  form  and 
fine  table  qualities  of  the  other,  securing  from  this  cross  hardier  con- 
stitutions, will  probably  prove  eventually  to  be  the  best  cure  for  the 
disease.  Already  as  mere  chance  seedlings  from  the  Early  Rose,  but 
evidently  fertilised  in  some  way  by  other  pollen,  we  have  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Schoolmaster,  both  fine  cropping  kinds  withstanding  the 
attacks  of  tlie  disease  better  than  most  others,  and  offering  some 
promise  that  may  ultimately  lead  us  to  the  desired  end.  Mr.  Robert 
Fenn,  the  well-known  Potato  raiser,  has  in  hand  for  the  fourth  year 
of  trial  a  number  of  seedlings  raised  from  American  kinds  fertilised 
with  English  pollen,  some  having  handsome-coloured  tubers  and 
others  as  white  as  snow,  but  all  presenting  a  fine  productive  break. 
I  have  just  lifted  a  number  of  seedlings,  tlie  produce  of  two  Anglo- 
American  crosses,  the  one  Extra  Early  Vermont,  crossed  with  Early 
Market  and  Success,  a  large  Snowflake  variety,  crossed  with  the  new 
Woodstock  Kidney.  Of  the  first  cross  two  only  have  been  selected, 
as  these  present  what  has  been  so  long  desired,  pure  wliite  skin, 
duplicates  of  Early  Rose,  with  all  the  lx;st  qualities  of  good  English 
kinds.  The  other  cross  gives  about  a  dozen  selections,  several  dwarf 
and  early,  others  later  and  robust,  and  all  heavy  croppers.  I  hope 
to  find  amongst  these,  sorts  that  will  excel  both  International 
and  Magnum  Bonum,  and  that  will  pi'oduce  crops  quite  a  month 
earlier  tlian  the  latter. — A.   D. 

Potato  Crops  in  Meath. — The  very  wet  and  cold  season 
wliich  we  liave  liad  has  caused  the  Potato  crojis  to  be  fully  a  month 
later  tlian  usual.  Early  Potatoes  are  good,  especially  those  tliat  were 
planted  on  freshly-trenclied  ground  ;  those  planted  in  the  fields,  such 
as  Early  Rose,  Climax,  Snowflake,  are  very  poor,  being  soft,  and  very 
few  to  the  root.  Late  ones,  such  as  Champion,  Flukes,  and  Scotch 
Bonus,  are  worse  still.  Plenty  of  top  has  been  made,  but  few  tubers  ; 
disease  has  also  appeared  in  not  a  very  mild  form,  and  it  is  spreading 
rapidly. — John  Clews,   Ileadfort,  Killn. 

Potatoes  in  Worcestershire  are  unusually  late,  but  tliey 
were  strong  and  healtliy  up  to  the  last  ten  days,  when  the  disease 
has  manifested  itself  generally,  and  is  now  making  rapid  progress. 
Tlie  season  being  so  late,  too,  the  tubers  arc  not  yet  in  a  sound 
state  for  lifting  ;  even  the  early  sorts  are  still  tender.  The  crop  is 
fine,  and  the  quality  good,  and  witli  favourable  weather  even  the 
large  kinds  would  soon  be  fit  for  harvesting.  Should  wet  weather 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  the  late  sorts  must  certainly  sufi'er 
severely. — (Jeouce  Westland,   Witley  Court. 

Little  Wonder  Pea. — This  is  a  first  class  dwarf  Pea  and  one 
well  suited  for  small  gardens,  for  while  it  re(iuire3  very  few  sticks 
and  grows  only  2  ft.  high  it  is  covered  with  a  load  of  fine  pods  equal 
in  quantity  to  many  of  the  tall  sorts. — G. 
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TRIAL  OF  CABBAGES  AT  CHISWICK. 
Br  A.  F.  Barron. 
Tup:  number  of  truly  distinct  or  typical  varieties  of  Cabbages  is  not 
very  extended,  but  their  variability  of  character  and  appearance  has 
led  at  all  times  to  an  almost  endless  multiplication  of  names,  which 
are  most  confusing  and  misleading.  The  necessity  for  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  numerous  names  of  Cabbages  found  in  trade 
catalogues  which  has  long  been  apparent,  induced  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee to  institute  a  most  comprehensive  trial  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  all  the  varieties  and  supposed  varieties  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. Two  trials  or  examinations  were  made.  Firstly,  from  seed 
sown  early  in  March,  tlie  Cabbages  coming  in  for  use  in  autumn. 
This  formed  the  most  comprehensive  trial,  the  most  of  the  varieties 
showini'  their  peculiar  characteristics  to  great  advantage  at  this  sea- 
son, the  cool,  moist  autumn  weather  being  extremely  favourable  to 
their  proper  development.  At  this  trial  the  greater  part  of  the 
synonyms,  &c.,  were  determined,  and  their  adaptability  or  otherwise 
for  autumn  use  noted.  Secondly,  from  seed  sown  in  July,  the  Cab- 
bathes  coming  in  for  use  the  early  part  of  the  following  summer.  In 
this  trial  the  synonyms  previously  determined  were  not  included,  the 
typical  or  distinct  sorts  chiefly  being  tested,  including  all  those  of 
doubtful  character  which  were  not  satisfactorily  arranged  at  the 
autumn  examination.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  typical  vane- 
ties  were  tested  twice,  both  as  summer  and  autumn  Cabbages,  and 
their  proper  seasons  noted. 

For  convenience  and  simplification,  the  whole  of  the  Cabbages  have 
been  arranged  in  three  general  classes,  as  follows,  which  are  fairly 
well  defined  : — 

1  Garden  Cabbages,  or  Varieties  Suitable  for 
Garden  Cultxire.— This  is  the  principal  class,  and  includes  all 
the  smaller  and  finer  forms  of  the  Cabbage,  which  mostly  form  their 
hearts  quickly,  and  are  of  good  quality.  Those  that  are  cultivated 
for  the  leaf -stalks  chiefly  are  distinct  species,  the  flowers  being  white 
instead  of  yellow. 

2.  Field  Cabbages,  or  Varieties  Suitable  for 
Growing  in  Fields  for  Cattle.— This  class  includes  all  the 
large-growing  ami  coarser  varieties,  generally  termed  Dutch  or  Drum- 
head. In  a  iiorticultural  sense  these  are  of  inferior  importance  to 
the  garden  varieties,  and  need  not  have  been  tested  at  all  excepting 
for  the  purpose  of  classification.  Tlieir  peculiar  merits  cannot  be 
determined  by  garden  cultivation,  although  some  of  tliem  in  certain 
stages  and  seasons  may  be  very  serviceable. 

3.  Red  or  Pickling  Cabbages.  —This  class  is  sutEciently 
well  defined  to  reipiire  no  explanation.  Being  of  a  red  or  purplish 
colour,  they  are,  on  that  account,  preferred  for  pickling  to  the  green 
varieties. 

From  these  three  general  classes  the  various  types  or  typical 
varieties— that  is,  such  varieties  as  appeared  to  possess  suflieiently 
distinct  features  of  a  permanent  ch.aracter—  have  been  selected  and 
carefully  described  :  photogi-aphs  were  also  taken  of  the  entire 
number  for  future  reference,  the  oldest  and  most  generally  adopted 
name  being  in  all  cases  preferred.  Varieties  under  other  names  which 
were  considered  identical  are  given  as  synonyms,  and  those  varying 
somewhat,  either  as  to  size  or  season,  &c.,  but  possessing  the  same 
general  characters,  are  given  as  selections  or  varieties.  Thus,  in  the 
Early  York  type,  the  Tom  Thumb  Early  Dwarf  is  but  a  finer  selec- 
tion, and  in  the  Nonpareil  type,  although  there  is  a  decided  ditlerence 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  finer  forms  of  Carter's  Heartwell 
and  Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut,  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  properly 
classed  as  varieties  of  the  Nonpareil. 

In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of  Cabbages  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 

Garden  Cabbages     21  Typical    Varieties. 

Field  Cabbages         16         ,,  ,, 

Red  or  Pckling  Cabbages  ...  2 
The  great  tendency  of  the  whole  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  to  variation 
of  character  is  pretty  well  understood  by  most  good  cultivators  and  seed 
growers.  It  is  a  matter  of  selection— good  or  bad  stocks,  early  or 
fate  forms,  large  or  small,  &c.,  being  readily  ])roduced  according  to 
the  attention  bestowed  in  the  saving  of  the  seed.  True  or  pure  stocks 
are  only  maintained  by  the  most  careful  and  constant  selection  of  the 
particular  form  desired,  and  the  saving  of  the  seed.  Seasons,  how- 
ever, and  soils  also,  alter  the  appearance  of  Cabbages  very  much  ; 
also  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  planting.  The  produce,  for  ex- 
ani])l(^,  from  the  same  bag  of  seed  may  one  season  Ik-  very  ti-ue,  whilst 
in  the  next  they  appear  mixed,  some  late,  some  early,  &c.  Some  of 
these  variations,  being  considered  improved  forms,  are  selected,  anew 
name  is  given,  and  so  new  (?)  varieties  arc  introduced. 


Classification  of  Cabbages. 


CLA.SS  I. 

Oarclen  Cabbages  or  yarictiei  mitable 
fur  Garden  Culture. 

1.  Atkin.s's  Matchless. 

2.  Bacalan. 
Variety.        Late  Bacalan. 

3.  Early  Boulogne. 
SjTionym.      Prelin  de  Boulogne. 

4.  Early  York. 
Synonym.      Small  Oxlieart. 
Varieties    ( Supei-flne  Early. 

or  -'  Tom  Thuml) Early  Divaif. 

Selections.  (  Ear'  y  Dwarf  York. 

5.  Enfield  Market. 

Division  1,  Early  Stocks. 

Varieties     f  Sprothnro 

or  -  Raymeadow. 

Selections.  ( Improved  Cabbav^e. 

Division  2,  Lar(ie  Late  Stocks. 

/Daniel's  Defiance. 
Early  Battersea 
_.,,  )  Wright's  Market 

Ditto  -,  Harrison's  Victoria 

Victoria 
IPlaw 

Division  3,  Onlinanj  Stocks. 

'Blenheim 
East  Ham 
Davids  No.  1 
ilyatfs  Early 
Large  Nonpareil 
Ditto  <  ilcEwen's  Early 

Kemp's  Incomparable 
Early  Raiubam 
CatteU's  Eeliance 
Vanack 
\^ .Jersey  Wakefield 
:.         Hardy  Gkeen  Colewort. 
Synonym.      Large  Green  Colewort 

Large  York. 
Synonym.     Oxbeart  Large 

Cueur  de  Bccuf  gros  batif 
Varieties    (  Early  Large  Y'ork 

or  -,  Large  York 

Selections.  (  Ctheart 
i.  Little  Pixie. 

I'Oxheart  Early 
„  )  Cuour  de  Boeuf  petit. 

Syiion>'™s.-j  jjorniandy 

I.  Early  Normandy 
Varieties    fi,ouviers 

„  , '"',.        1  Prficose  de  Louviers 
Selections.  1. 

).  Nonpareil. 

DiviMon  1,  Earl  ft  Stock, 

.-    .  ,.       /Dwarf  Early 
\anetie3    )  carter's  Heartwell 
„  ,'"',.        i  Heartwell 
Selections,  (^ynieeler's  Imperial 


13. 


-Varieti-x  ,-iittirnt,;I/or  their  Lea/- 
slalks  or  Midribs. 
CocveTronciiuda. 
rTroncbuda 


Synonyms.  ||-^u|»', 

ICouve  Pucco 

19.  Cl'RLED  TRONCHVDA. 

20.  COUVE  MLRCLASA. 

21.  Cornish. 
Synonym.      Paignton. 

CL.\SS  II. 

Field  Cabbanes  or  Varieties  suitable  for 

Cattle  or  Field  Culture. 
1.  Bleichfield  Giant. 


Synonym. 


Varieties 

or 
Selections. 


Varieties 
or 

Selections. 


Division  2,  Smooth-leaved  Stocks. 

Cocoa-nut 
\\Tieeler's 
Monarch 


Ditto 


}  Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut 


10. 

11. 

Synonym. 
12. 
13. 


Early  Bleichfield 
Brunswick. 

^Large  Brunswick  Short- 
j      stemmed 

I  Large  Late  Flat  Bruns- 
)     wick 

I  Fottler's  Brunswick 
^  Silver  Leaf  Drumhead 

3.  Dax  Drumhead. 
Synonj-m.       De  Dax 

4.  Erfubt  Drumhead. 

5.  FUMEL. 

Synonym.      Femelle 
0.  Habas  Drumhead. 

7.  Late  Flat  Dutch  or  Drumhead. 
('American  Early 

Earlv  American 
Erfurt  Large  Whjte 
Erfiut  Small  White 
Gibson's  Drumhearl. 
Henderscm's  Early. 
Large  Wbite  Brunswick 
Large     White      Solid 

Magdeburg 
Late  Purple  Flat  Pall 
ilarble-beaded     M  a  m- 

moth 
Premium  Flat  Duicli 
Kobinson's       Champion 

Drumhead 
Van      Winkler's      Flat 

Dutch 
,\;arb!ed  Burgundy 
IGlen  Dwarf  Drumhead 

8.  Monk's  Cabbage. 
SynonjTU.       Large  Erappe  Drumhead 

Erappe  Drumhead 

9.  Mortagne. 
Synonj-m.      Large  Mortagne  Drumlid. 

10.  Quintal. 

(Tlat  Dutch  Drumhead 
I  Carter's  Improved  Drum- 
{     head 

I  Strasburg  Quintal 
l^Dwarf  Drumhead 

11.  .Schweinfurth. 

/Schweinf  iirth       Early 
I      Drumhead 
■;  Schweinfurtb  Quintal 
1  Large    White    Schwein- 
^^    furth 

12.  ST.  Denis. 
Synonym      St.  Denis  Large  Drumlid. 

13.  Vaugirard. 
B. — Varieties partaldng  of  the  Borecole 

character,  producing  but  little  heart. 

14.  Fearnought. 

15.  THICK-LEAVEn. 

16.  Grees  Glazed  .American. 
Synonym      Glazed  Cabbage 

CL.\SS  III. 
lied  or  Pickling  Cabbage. 

1.  Dark  Ked  Dcxcn. 

^•  ,.i„.:„o    /■r'ark  Red  Erfurt 

■\  aneties    |  p.^^,j.  „,^^^  j,gj  K,.(„rt 

„  ,  "''  "l  Erfurt  Blood  Red 

S<-'l«t>»ns- (.Small  Red. 

2.  RED  Dutch 
Varieties    (  Drumhead  Red 

or  \  Large  Red  Dnmihead 

Selections.  I  Large  Red 


Sj-nonyms. 


Sj-nonyms. 


(.Oliver's  Monarch 

Prompt  de  St.  Malo. 

Pomeranian. 

Fielder 

POMME  d'Orion. 

TOURLAVILLE. 

Early  IiigreviUe 
Ingreville 

14,  Rosette  Colewort. 
Synon}*m       Rose  Colewort 

15.  St.  .John's  Dav. 
(  St.  John's  Day  Drumheail 

Synonyms.  •{        ,,      Early  Drumhead 
(chou  Joannct 
^St.    .John's     D.ay     Late 
Varieties     i     Drumhead 

or  -{  St.  John's  Day  Early 

Selections.  I  Large  St.  John'.s  Day 

I,  Drumhead  Early  Dutch 
10.  Sugar  Loaf. 

17.  winnigstadt. 

Synonjnn.      Early  Winnigsladt 
1.  Atkin's  Matchless  (Nutting  &  Sons,    Minier  &  Co.,   Veitch  & 
Sons).— Plant  of  a  dwarf,  compact  habit  of   growth.      About  9  in. 
high.     Leaves,  the  outer  about  18   in.  bread,    spre.ading,   somewhat 
crumpled  ;  of  a  very  dark  green  colour.    Heart  small,  broad  at  base, 
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taperiny  to  a  sharp  point,  very  firm  and  soliil.  Tliis  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety  of  a  deep  gi'een  colour,  varied  only  by  slight  sliad- 
iiig  of  red  on  tlie  edges  of  the  outer  leaves  at  times.  Aii  excellent 
small  early  Cabbage  for  autumn  use. 

2.  American  Early.     See  Early  American. 

3.  Blenheim  (Nutting  &  ISons). — See  Enfield  Market.  Good 
stock. 

4.  Bacalan  (Carter  &  Co.  ;  Vilmorin). — Plant  of  tall,  strong,  but 
compact  growth  ;  from  10  in.  to  18  in.  high,  with  long  stem.  Leaves 
broad,  tliick,  incurving,  witli  the  edges  reflexeil,  and  wavy  in  out- 
line. Hearts  large,  obovate  in  shape  ;  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  very  solid  and  excellent.  A  very  handsome  and  distinct 
Cabbage.     Succeeds  eitlier  for  autumn  or  spring  sowing. 

5.  Bacalan,  Late  (Carter ;  Vilmorin). — A  somewhat  later  form  of 
the  preceding. 

6.  Battersea. — See  Enfield  Market. 

7.  Bleichficld  Giant  (Benary). — Plantdwarf,  resting  on  the  gi-ound. 
Leaves  large,  spreading,  having  a  bright  gi-een  shining  appearance. 
Hearts  large,  flat,  and  solid,  like  St.  John's  Day  ;  very  tender  and 
excellent.  A  very  fine  early  variety  of  the  Drumhead,  suitable  for 
autumn  use.     Sow  in  sjning. 

8.  Bloomsdale  Early  (Carter). — This  sample  contained  a  mixture 
of  several  varieties. 

9.  Brunswick  (Dippc  Bros.). — Inferior  stock.  See  large  Bruns- 
wick. 

10.  Braganza. — See  Couve  Tronchuda. 

11.  Carter's  Heartvvell. — See  Heartwell  or  Nonpareil. 

12.  Cattell's  Reliance  (Veitch  &  Sons). — See  Enfield  Market. 

13.  Chou  Joannet  (Vilmorin). — See  St.  John's  Day. 

14.  Cocoa-nut,  Wheeler's  (Carter,  Nutting,  Minier). — See  Non- 
pareil. This  is  a  very  fine  smooth  rounded-leaved  selection  of  the 
Nonpareil,  of  fine  regular  conical  form. 

15.  Cornish  (Nutting). — Plant  tall,  having  a  stout  stem  of  about 
S  in.  Leaves  large,  spreading,  with  wavy  serrated  outlines  ;  light 
green  in  colour.  The  inner  leaves  much  crumpled  and  serrated, 
forming  a  loose  heart.  This  is  a  variety  of  Cabbage  mucii  cultivated 
and  esteemed  in  Cornwall  for  its  thick  fleshy  midribs,  but  it  is  nuich 
inferior  in  tliis  respect  to  tlie  Couve  Tronchuda. 

16.  Cteur  de  Bceuf  petit  (Leroy). — See  Little  Pixie. 

17.  Coeur  de  Bceuf  gros  hatif  (Leroy). — See  Large  Yoi-k. 

18.  Couve  Tronchuda  (Carter,  Vilmorin). — Plant  of  medium  size, 
on  short  thick  stem.  Leaves,  the  outer  large,  broad,  with  short 
very  tliick  fleshy  stalks  and  midribs  :  the  colour  pale  green,  with 
the  ribs  pure  white  ;  hearts  very  irregularly  formed,  but  sometimes 
very  solid.  This  is  a  variety  of  Cabbage  Largely  grown  .about  Bra- 
ganza in  Portugal,  and  is  of  excellent  and  distinct  quality.  The 
fleshy  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  the  only  jjarts  eaten,  being  cooked 
like  Seakale.  It  is  somewhat  tender  ;  requires  to  be  sown  early  in 
spring  for  use  in  autumn.     Flowers  white. 

19.  Couve  Murciaua  (Barr  &  Sugden). — Plant  tall,  loose  growing  ; 
leaves  large,  deep  green,  with  thick  fleshy  midribs  ;  forms  a  loose 
heart.     This  is  allied  to  C.  Tronchuda,  but  much  inferior. 

20.  Couve  Pucco  (Barr  &  Sugden). — See  Couve  Tronchuda. 

21.  Curled  Tronchuda  (Vilmorin). — Plant  of  tall  robust  growth. 
Leaves  spreading  on  long  thick  st.alks  ;  much  cut  and  feathered  down 
the  stalk,  waved  and  curled  along  the  edges,  which  are  deep  green, 
with  the  palm  flat  and  almost  white  ;  very  thick  and  fleshy.  This 
is  very  distinct  from  the  Couve  Tronchuda,  and  much  infei'ior,  but 
is  often  substituted  for  it. 

22.  Daniel's  Defiance  (Nutting  &  Son). — See  Enfield  Market.  Fine 
selection. 

23.  David's  No.  1  (Nutting  &  Son).— See  Enfield  Market. 

24.  Dwarf  Drumhead  (Nutting  ;  Veitch). — See  Quintal  Drum- 
head. 

25.  Dwarf  Early  (J.  Ellam). — See  Nonpareil.  A  very  fine  selec- 
tion. 

26.  De  Tourlaville  (Vilmorin  ;  Carter  &  Co.).— Plant  of  tall  ro- 
bust growth,  on  long  stem.  Leaves  medium-sized,  roundisli,  on 
long  stalks  ;  deep  green.  Forms  large  hearts  quickly,  which  are 
about  7  in.  in  diameter,  of  obovate  form,  very  firm  and  solid.  A  dis- 
tinct variety.     Stock  not  very  pure. 

27.  Le  Mortagnc  (Carter  &  Co.). — Plant  dwarf  on  very  short 
stem.  Leaves  spreailing,  the  outer  broad,  flat,  and  smooth,  the 
inner  somewhat  cupped  or  closing  over  the  hearts  ;  of  a  pale  glau- 
cous green  colour,  faintly  tinged  witli  purple.  Hearts  large,  8  in. 
in  diameter,  flat,  very  tlrni  ami  solid  ;  forms  early,  and  keeps  long 
in  good  condition.     Allied  to  the  Drundiead  section. 

28.  Dark  Red  Dutch  (Vilmorin). — A  very  early  v.ariety  of  Red 
Cabbage  ;  hearts  small,  deep  purplish  red,  fleshy,  crisp  and  excel- 
lent.    Sow  in  spring  for  autumn. 


29.  Dark  Red  Erfurt  (Vilmorin).— Similar  to  Dark  Red  Dutch. 
Fine  variety. 

30.  Dax  Dnimhead  (Carter;  Vilmonn).  —  Plant  very  dw.arf, 
resting  on  the  soil.  Leaves  very  large,  broad,  spreading,  somewhat 
crumpled  and  cockled  ;  of  a  liglit  green  colour ;  hearts  formed 
(juickly,  very  broad  and  quite  liat,  not  very  solid  ;  very  crisp  and 
tender.     Very  much  resembles  Habas  Drumhead. 

31.  Drumhead. — See  L,ate  Flat  Dutch. 

.32.  Drumhead  Early  Dutch  (V^ilmorin). — See  St.  .lohn's  Day  Late. 

.33.  Drumhead  Red  (Nutting  &  Son).— See  Red  Dutch 

■34.  East  Ham  (Carter  ;  Minier;  Nutting). — See  Enfield  Market. 

35.  Earliest  French  (Carter). — This  sample  contained  a  mixture  of 
several  varieties. 

36.  Early  American  (Veitch). — A  large  and  very  e.arly  variety  of 
the  Dnimhead  section.  Hearts  somewhat  more  pointed  than  the 
ordinary  form.     Excellent. 

37.  E.arly  Battersea  (Minier).— See  Enfield  Market. 

38.  Early  Boulogoie  (Carter  &  Co.). —  Plant  of  small,  compact 
gi'owth ;  heiglit  10  in.  Leaves  small,  rounded,  spreading  and 
curing  backwards  from  the  heart,  which  thus  appears  to  stand  very 
bare.  Tlie  leaves  are  thick,  with  longitudinal  white,  fleshy  veinings  ; 
hearts  small,  of  conical  shape,  with  broad  base ;  very  firm,  crisp, 
and  tender.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  tlie  Cabbages,  but  soon  bursta> 
and  is  inferior  to  others  which  are  a  little  later. 

.39.  Early  Bleichfield  Giant  (Benary). — See  Bleichfield  Giant. 

40.  Early  Dutch  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — See  St.  John's  Day  Late. 

41.  Early  Dark  Pied  Erfurt  (Vilmorin). — A  small  but  early  variety 
of  Dark  Red  Dutch. 

42.  Early  Ingreville  (Carter). — See  De  Tourlaville. 

43.  Early  Dwarf  York  (Minier). — See  Early  York.  A  very  fine 
selection. 

44.  Early  York  (Carter  ;  Nutting  ;  Veitch  ;  Vilmorin). — Plant  of 
small  compact  growth  on  a  short  slender  stem  ;  height  averaging 
from  10  in.  to  12  in.  Leaves  few,  erect,  of  rounded  form,  and  slightly 
cupped  ;  very  smooth  and  even  ;  of  a  deep  gi'cen  colour,  with  a  thick 
coating  of  bloom  and  .a  few  white  venations.  Hearts  small,  formed 
very  quickly,  of  an  ovate  form  with  a  rounded  top  ;  very  finn  and 
solid.  A  very  distinct  type  of  Cabb.age  of  very  excellent  quality. 
Summer  and  autumn  use.     To  be  sown  in  spring. 

45.  Early  Large  York  (Minier). — See  Large  York,  of  which  this 
is  .an  early  selection,  and  having  the  leaves  glossy. 

46.  Early  Normandy  (Carter). — See  Little  Pixie. 

47.  Early  Wynan  (Carter). — A  mixed  stock. 

48.  Early  Rainham  (Minier). — See  Enfield  Market. 

49.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  (V^eitch). — See  Jersey  Wakefield. 

50.  Early  Winnigstadt  (Veitch). — See  Winnigstadt. 

51.  Enfield  Market  (Carter;  Minier;  Veitch). — Plant  large  on 
short  stem.  Leaves  large,  broad,  frequently  much  cockled,  and  with 
thick  fleshy  ribs  ;  bright  gi-eeii  in  colour.  Hearts  large,  broadly 
obovate  and  irregularly  pointed  ;  very  solid,  crisp  and  tender.  This 
is  the  great  London  market  Cabbage,  and  the  one  most  generally  cul- 
tivated througliout  the  country  under  many  names,  which  diUer  only 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  stock  and  early  or  late  selections. 
Formerly  it  was  better  known  as  Vanack,  subse(iuently  Fulham  or 
Battersea,  but  at  the  present  time  Enfield  JIarket  is  tlie  best  known  ; 
hence  its  adoption. 

52.  Erfurt  Blood  Red  Earliest  (Benary). — See  Dark  Red  Dutch. 
A  small  and  fine  selection  ;  very  early. 

53.  Erfurt  Large  White  (Benary). — A  large  and  fine  late  variety 
of  tlie  Dnimhead. 

54.  Erfurt  Small  White  (Benary). — A  mixed  and  inferior  stock  of 
Drumhead  or  Brunswicks. 

55.  Erappe  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). ^See  Monk's  Cabbage. 

56.  Fearnought  (Carter). — Plant  of  strong  robust  growth,  about 
2  ft.  in  height,  spreading.  Leaves  on  long  stalks  ;  narrow,  much 
waved  and  irregular  in  outline  like  Broccoli ;  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
the  ribs  reddish.  Hearts  small,  very  loosely  formed.  A  very  hardy 
sort,  but  very  coarse  and  worthless. 

57.  Fielder  (Benary). — See  Pomeranian. 

58.  Flat  Dutch  Drumhead  (Minier). — See  Quintal. 

59.  Fottle's  Brunswick  (Caiter ;  Stuart  and  Mein). — See  Large 
Brunswick. 

60.  Funicl  or  Femelle  (Vilmorin;  Carter). — Plant  rather  short, 
spreading.  Leaves  large,  rounded,  on  long  stalks  ;  much  crumpled  ; 
of  a  very  pale  green  colour,  and  very  soft  in  texture.  Hearts  very 
large,  broail,  flat  like  the  Drumhead  ;  very  loose.  This  is  a  very 
peculiar  and  distinct  Cabbage.  Hearts  form  very  early,  but  soon 
open  out  again  and  run  to  seed, 

01.  Cilazed  Cabbage  (Carter). — See  Green  Glazed  American, 

02.  Gibson's  Drumhead  (Nutting). — See  Large  Brunswick. 

63.  Glen  Dwarf  Drumhead  (Nutting). — See  Drumhead. 

64.  Green  Glazed  American  (Vilmorin). — Plant  tall,  on  long  stem. 
Leaves  few,, medium  sized,  rounded,  of  a  shining  deep  green  colour. 
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Forms  very  small  hearts.  Can  scarcely  be  termed  a  Cabbage  more 
properly  a  Borecole.  Much  appreciated  in  America,  where  it  is 
almost  exclusively  grown. 

Go.  Heartwell  (Carter}.— A  very  fine  close-growing  selection  of  the 
XonpareiL 

66.  Habas  Drumhead  (Carter;  Vilmorin). — Plant  very  dwarf, 
resting  on  the  soil.  Leaves  large,  about  2J  ft.  in  diameter,  lying 
flat,  much  crumpled,  of  a  very  pale  green  colour,  and  very  thin  and 
tender.  Hearts  form  quickly,  very  broad  and  flat,  frequently  10  in. 
to  12  in.,  and  not  more  than  2  in.  in  thickness.  Very  soft  and  rather 
tender.     A  very  pretty  and  distinct  early  flat  Cabbage. 

67.  Hardy  Green  Colewort  (Carter  ;  Veitch).  —  Plant  of  compact 
growth  ;  about  12  in.  in  height.  Leaves  of  medium  size,  of  a  very 
deep  green  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  Hearts  formed  very  slowly 
and  late,  medium  size,  of  a  broad  conical  form.  An  excellent  variety 
for  late  autumn  use  ;  very  hardy.  It  is  generally  sown  in  May, 
planted  out  thickly  for  use  in  autumn  and  winter,  as  Coleworts  or 
Greens.     Very  fine  quality. 

6S.  Henderson's  Early  (Carter). — A  variety  of  the  Drumhead. 
Inferior. 

69.  Improved  (Stuart  and  Mein). — An  early  selection  of  Enfield 
Market ;  verj-  good 

70.  Improved  Drumhead  (Carter). — See  Quintal. 

71.  Ingreville  (Vilmorin). — -See  De  Tourlaville. 

72.  Jersey  Wakefield  (Carter  ;  Veitch). — A  large  strong-growing 
form  of  the  Enfield  Market  type,  but  much  coarser  and  inferior. 

73.  Kemp's  Incoisparable  (Carter  &  Co.). — See  Enfield  Market. 

74.  Large  Brunswick  Short  Stemmed  (Vilmorin).  —  Plant  very 
dwarf,  almost  resting  on  the  ground.  Leaves  very  large,  broad, 
lying  flat  on  the  surface,  very  thick  and  smooth  ;  of  very  pretty  pale 
glaucous  green.  Hearts  large,  flat,  averaging  about  10  in.  in  diameter. 
Very  smooth,  even,  and  regularly  formed,  and  very  firm.  Hearts 
form  early,  and  keep  long  in  good  condition.  A  very  good  variety  of 
the  Drumhead  tj-pe. 

75.  Large  Late  Flat  Brunswick  (Vilmorin). — See  large  Brunswick 
Short  Stemmed. 

76.  Large  White  Brunswick  (Benary). — See  Late  Flat  Dntch. 

77.  Large  Erappe  Drumhead. — See  Monk's  Cabbage. 
Large  Green  Colewort  (Minier). — See  Hardy  Green  Colewort. 
Large  Mortagne  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — See  De  Mortagne. 
Large  Oxheart  (Vilmorin). — See  Large  York. 

81.  I^rge  St.  John's  Day  (Carter). — See  St.  John's  Day  Late. 

82.  Large  White  Solid  Magdeburg  (Benary). — A  good  selection  of 
Drumhead  or  Flat  Dutch. 

83.  Large  White  Schweinfiirth  (Benary). — See  Schweinfiirth. 

84.  Large  Red  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — See  Red  Dutch. 
Large  Red  (Carter). — See  Red  Dutch. 
Large  Nonpareil  (Xutting). — .See  Enfield  Market. 

87.  Large  York  (Carter  ;  Vilmorin). — A  large  tall-growing  form  of 
the  York  Cabbage,  of  exactly  similar  appearance  to  the  early  York, 
but  growing  to  more  than  twice  its  size.  Very  excellent.  This  is 
the  large  Oxheart  of  the  French. 

88.  Large  York  (Veitch  ;  Xutting). — An  early  hearting  form  of 
Large  York,  having  the  leaves  glossy  or  shining  and  destitute  of  the 
usual  bloom. 

89.  Late  Bacalan  (Carter  ;  Vilmorin). — See  Bacalan. 

90.  Late  Flat  Dutch  (Vilmorin). — Very  large,  and  strong  growing. 
Heads  very  large,  solid  :  pale  green.  This  is  the  ordinary  Drumhead 
Cabbage,  much  grown  in  fields  for  cattle. 

91.  Late  Purple  Flat  Pole  (Xutting). — ^A  large  and  late  variety  of 
Drumhead. 

92.  Little  Pixie  (Carter  ;  Xutting ;  Veitch). — Plant  of  very  small, 
close  compact  growth,  averaging  about  8  in.  in  height.  Leaves  short, 
rounded,  smooth  ;  of  a  bght  green  colour.  Hearts  large  for  size  of 
plant,  of  conical  form,  with  a  broad  base  and  rounded  points. 
Hearts  form  very  early,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Good  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  use.  Sow  in  spring ;  may  be  planted  15  in. 
apart.     This  is  the  same  as  the  small  Oxheart  of  the  French. 

93.  I/Juviere  (Vilmorin  I. ^A  larger  form  and  very  fine  selection  of 
Little  Pixie.     Very  gooil. 

94.  Marble  Headed  Mammoth  (Carter).— See  Late  Flat  Dutch. 

95.  Marbled  Burgundy  Drumhead  (Vilmorin).  — •  See  Late  Flat 
Dutch. 

96.  McEwen's  Early  (Xutting). — See  Enfield  Market. 

97.  Monarch  (Xutting). — See  XonpareiL 

9S.  Monk's  Cabbage  (Carter). ^Plant  large,  spreading  on  a  short 
stem.  Leaves,  the  outer  broad  flat,  the  inner  ranch  cupped  and 
somewhat  reflexed  ;  very  thick  and  of  deep  glaucous  green  colour. 
Hearts  large,  roundish,  flattened,  from  7  in.  to  S  in.  in  diameter ; 
very  deep  green,  tinged  with  red  ;  very  solid  yet  crisp  and  tender. 
A  fine  and  handsome  late  Cabbage,  Drumhead  t\'pe. 

99.  Wyatt's  Early  (Xutting).- See  Enfield  Market. 

100.  Xonpareil  (Carter ;  Minier  ;  Xutting ;  Veitch). — Plant  dwarf, 
seldom  exceeding  12  in.  in  height ;  of  close  compact  growth.    Leaves 
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light  green,  of  medium  size,  rounded  at  the  point,  somewhat  cockled 
and  crumpled.  Hcarte  of  broad  conical  form,  from  4  in.  to  6.  in.  in 
diameter,  formed  very  early,  verj-  firm  and  solid,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  One  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Cabbages  for  general  use.  Xot 
quite  so  large  as  Enfield  Market,  but  of  much  the  same  character. 
The  larger  forms  of  the  one  may  pass  for  the  other,  and  rice  versa. 

101.  Xormandv. — See  Little  Pixie. 

102.  Oxheart  Early  (Vilmorin).— See  Little  Pixie. 
ia3.  Oxheart  (Carter).— See  Large  York  (Veitch). 

104.  Oxheart  Large  (Vilmorin). — .See  Large  York. 

105.  Oliver's  Monarch  (.Stuart  and  Mein). — .See  Xonpareil. 

106.  Paignton  (Xutting). — See  Cornish. 

107.  Flaw  (Xutting  &  .Son).— .See  Enfield  Market. 

108.  Pomeranian  (Carter ;  Vilmorin). — Plant  tall,  averaging  from 
2  ft.  to  2i  ft. ,  on  long  stem.  Leaves  large,  of  long  pointed  form  and 
of  a  pale  jlassy  green  colour.  Heads  of  long  conical  form,  sharply 
pointed,  averaging  from  14  in.  to  16  in.,  and  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in 
diameter  ;  very  solid  and  of  good  quality.  A  very  distinct  variety, 
the  long  pointed  heads  being  very  remarkable.  Sown  in  autumn, 
becomes  tit  for  use  the  following  summer.  An  excellent  sort  in  dry 
seasons. 

109.  Pomme  d'Orion  (Leroy). — Plant  large,  spreading,  on  short 
stem.  Leaves  large,  broad,  spreading,  with  a  wavy  outline,  and 
somewhat  refle.xed,  thus  exposing  and  showing  the  heart  rather  con- 
spicuously ;  hearts  of  medium  size,  obovate  pointed,  very  fleshy, 
tender,  crisp,  and  moderately  solid.  A  distinct  variety  but  not  of 
much  merit. 

1 10.  Portugal  (Barr  4  Sngden). — See  Couve  Tronchuda. 

111.  Prefin  de  Boulogne  (Leroy). — See  Early  Boulogne. 

112.  Pr^coce  de  Louviers  (Vilmorin). — .See  Louviers. 

113.  Premium  Flat  Dutch  (Carter).— See  Late  Flat  Dutch.  A 
large  late  variety. 

114.  Prompt  de  St.  Malo  (Leroy;  Vilmorin). — Plant  tail  and 
rather  thin.  Leaves  long,  narrow  ;  hearts  large,  of  obovate  pointed 
shape  and  of  a  light  green  colour ;  the  ribs  very  prominent  and 
fleshy  ;  very  solid,  crisp  and  tender.  An  early  Cabbage  but  stock 
very  inferior. 

115.  Quintal  or  Cwt.  Drumhead  (Carter;  Vilmorin). — Plant  very 
dwarf,  almost  resting  on  the  ground.  Outer  leaves  large,  broad, 
rounded,  with  wavy  outline,  those  approaching  the  heart  prettily  re- 
flexed  along  the  edges,  giving  the  plant  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
appearance.  It  is  of  a  uniform  light  glaucous  green  colour  ;  the  ribs 
white  and  very  prominent  ;  hearts  Uirge,  flat,  averaging  from  8  in. 
to  10  in.  in  diameter  and  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  thickness  ;  very  solid 
yet  tender  and  excellent ;  hearts  form  rapidly  and  keep  welL  One 
of  the  very  best  of  the  Drumhead  section  for  garden  cultivation. 

116.  Raymeadow  (Wheeler). — An  early  and  fine  selection  of 
Enfield  Market. 

117.  Red  Dutch  (Minier;  Xutting ;  Veitch). — Plant  tall,  of  strong 
vigorous  growth.  Leaves  large,  rounded,  of  a  dull  purplish-red 
colour,  very  thickly  covered  with  a  greyish-blue  bloom  ;  hearts  large, 
very  solid,  of  a  very  deep  red  colour.  Exc-ellent.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary Red  Cabbage. 

lis.  Robinson's  Champion  Drumhead  (Xutting). — See  late  Flat 
Dutch. 

119.  Rosette  Colewort  (Carter;  Minier;  Veitch). — Plant  of  a  very 
distinct  style  of  growth,  smalL  compact.  Leaves  smalL  rounded, 
short,  cupped  or  incurved  and  hooding  over  heart,  thus  forming  a 
perfectly  flat  or  square  top  ;  of  a  deep  green  colour  tipped  with  rose  ; 
hearts  small,  but  becoming  very  firm  if  sown  at  the  proper  season. 
It  should  be  sown  in  May  and  planted  out  aboiit  15  in.  apart  for  use 
in  autumn  as  Colewurts  or  small  Cabbages.  U  sown  at  other  seasons 
it  grows  very  differently,  and  is  much  interior.  Much  cultivated  in 
the  market  gardens  round  London,  and  deseoedly  esteemed. 

120.  Schweinfurth  Quintal  (Vilmorin). — Plant  large  and  spreading, 
from  IS  in.  to  20  in.  in  height,  on  a  short  stem.  iJaves  thin,  very 
large,  broad,  the  outer  flat  and  spreading,  the  others  gradually  be- 
coming more  cupped  the  nearer  to  the  heart  ;  colour  fiale  green, 
shining  or  destitute  of  the  usual  bloom,  the  outer  eilges  of  the  leaves 
tinged  with  dull  red  ;  hearts  large  or  very  large,  roundish  or  obovate 
in  shape,  and  seldom  becoming  very  solid  ;  may  be  easily  crushed 
with  the  hands  like  a  Lettuce.  This  is  a  very  early  variety  of  the 
Drumhead  section,  but  unsuited  for  gardens. 

121.  Schweinfurth  Early  Drumhead  (Minier). — See  Schweinfiirth 
Quintal. 

122.  Silver  L^af  Drumhead  (Carter  &  Co.).— Plant  dwarf,  like 
Short-stemmed  Brunswick  ;  heads  large,  flat.  Leavts  light  green, 
tinged  on  the  outer  edges  with  dull  red.     Coarse. 

123.  .Small  very  Early  Erfurt  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — Plant  dwarf, 
almost  resting  on  the  ground  ;  greatly  resembling  .St.  John's  Day, 
but  inferior  in  texture  and  quality.  Leaves  sm.111.  rounded,  smooth ; 
hearts  of  medium  size,  flat,  verj-  smooth,  evenly  formeil,  and  very 
solid.     A  small  early  and  verv  pretty  variety  of  Drumhead. 

124.  Sprotboro  (Xutting  t  Son  ;  Minier).— See  Enfield  Market. 
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1-25.  Small  Red  (Carter).— See  Dark  Red  Dutch. 

126.  Small  Oxheart  (Carter  &  Co.).— See  Early  York. 

127.  St.  Denis  (Carter). — Plant  dwarf,  on  a  short  stem,  spreading. 
Leaves  very  large,  thick,  rounded,  lying  flat ;  of  a  deep  gi-een  colour, 
with  a  very  tliick  blue  bloom.  Hearts  large,  roundisli,  very  Arm  and 
solid,  some  having  a  tinge  of  brown,  but  generally  of  a  uniform  deep 
green.  Forms  early  and  keeps  long  in  good  condition.  A  very 
pretty  Cabbage. 

128.  St.  Denis  Large  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — See  St.  Denis. 

129.  St.  .John's  Day  (Carter :  Nutting). — Plant  very  dwarf,  entirely 
resting  on  the  ground,  seldom  exceeding  6  in.  or  7  in.  in  height,  and 
about  IS  in.  or  20  in.  in  breadth.  Leaves  spreading  broad,  very 
compactly  placed  ;  of  a  deep  green  colour.  Hearts  large,  broad,  flat, 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter  ;  very  firm,  solid,  yet  crisp,  tender, 
and  fleshy.  Forms  earl}',  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  One  of  the 
very  best  Cabbages  for  autumn  use.  Sow  in  April  and  plant  out 
15  in.  apart. 

1.30.  St.  John's  Day  Early  (Minier). — See  St.  John's  Day  Late. 

131.  St.  John's  Day  Drumhead  (Veitch). — See  St.  John's  Day. 

132.  St.  John's  Day  Early  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — See  St.  John's 
Day. 

133.  St.  John's  Day  Late  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — A  larger  and 
later  form  of  .St.  John's  Day. 

134.  Strasburg  Quintal  (Benary). — See  Quintal. 

135.  Sugar  Loaf  (Carter  ;  Xutting  ;  Veitch  ;  Vilmorin). — Plant 
of  a  very  distinct  character,  of  rather  tall  growth.  Leaves  long, 
erect,  spoon-shaped,  and  much  cupped  ;  of  a  very  pale  green  colour, 
but  covered  with  a  thick  bloom,  and  leathery  texture.  Hearts  of 
long  ovate  shape  ;  formed  very  loosely,  the  leaves  merely  hooding 
over  in  the  manner  of  a  loose  Cos  Lettuce,  so  may  be  e.isily  unfolded. 
Forms  early,  but  of  poor  quality,  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

136.  Superfine  Early  (Vilmorin). — See  Early  York.  A  very  fine 
selection. 

137.  Thick-leaved  (Carter ;  Vilmorin). — Plant  of  tall  vigorous 
growth,  on  long  stem.  Leaves  large,  spreading,  very  thick  and 
leathery ;  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with  very  prominent  broad  white 
midribs  and  veinings,  giving  the  plant  a  very  white  appearance.  The 
edgings  or  borderings  much  waved  in  outline,  and  recurving  over  the 
heart  very  prettily.  Heart  medium  size,  broad,  very  solid,  but  is 
apt  to  burst  open  rather  quickly.  A  very  distinct  but  coarse  and 
uncertain  variety. 

13S.  Tom  Thumb  Early  Dwarf  (Minier).— See  Early  York.  A 
very  fine  selection. 

139.  Tourlaville  (Vilmorin). — See  De  Tourlaville. 

140.  Tronchuda. — See  Couve  Tronchuda. 

141.  Vanaok. — See  Enfield  Market.  Vanack  is  the  old  and 
original  name  of  the  Cabbage  now  generally  known  as  Enfield 
Market. 

142.  Van  Winkler's  Flat  Dutch  (Carter). — .See  Drumhead  or  Flat 
Dutch. 

143.  Vaugirard  (Carter;  Leroy). — Plant  of  medium  height  on 
short  stem.  Leaves  large,  broad,  flat  and  smooth,  very  thick  and 
fleshy,  of  a  very  deep  green  colour,  with  a  thick  heavy  bloom,  tliose 
near  the  heart  somewhat  waved  and  tinged  with  purple,  like  the  red 
Cabbage.  Hearts  large,  roundish,  moderately  firm  and  solid,  but 
somewhat  coarse. 

144.  Vaugirard  Winter  Drumhead  (Vilmorin). — See  Vaugirard. 

145.  Victoria,  Harrison's  (Harrison). — See  Enfield  Market. 

146.  Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut  (Wheeler). — See  Cocoa-nut  or  Non- 
pareil. 

147.  Wheeler's  Imperial  (Nutting  ;  Veitch). — See  Nonpareil.  A 
fine  early  selection. 

148.  Winningstadt  (Benary  ;  Carter  ;  Nutting  ;  Veitch  ;  Vilmorin) 
— Plant  of  medium  size,  on  short  thick  stem.  Leaves,  the  outer 
large,  spreading,  smooth  ;  of  a  deep  green  colour,  with  a  heavy 
bloom,  and  very  thick  and  fleshy.  Hparts  very  large,  broad,  conical, 
and  sharply  pointed  ;  tlie  point  frequently  twisted  somewhat  on  one 
side ;  very  solid,  and  of  excellent  (juality.  A  very  distinct  and  ex- 
cellent Cabbage  for  late  summer  and  autumn  use  ;  should  be  sown  in 
August,  or  very  early  in  spring. 

149.  Winningstadt  Sugar  Loaf  (Benary).— See  Winningstadt. 
1.50.   Wright's  Market  (Minier).— See  Enfield  Market. 

Garden  Cabbages  arranged  according  to  their  seasons,  representing 
all  the  types  or  typical  varieties  in  cultivation  : — 


1.  Atkins's  Matchless 

2.  Early  Boulogne 

3.  Early  York 
i.  Little  Pixie 

Mid  or 

8,  Enfield  Market 

9.  Lar.;e  York, 

10.  Prompt  de  .St.  Malo 


Early    Varieties. 


5,  Nonpareil 

e.  St.  John's  Day 

7.  Su^'ar  Loaf. 


Genera^  Season   Varieties. 

I  11.  Tourlaville 

12.  Kosette  Oolewort 
I  13.  Winniu-'stadt 


Late    Varieties. 
P.acalan  |  16. 

Hardy  Green  Colewort  1  17. 

Selection  of  Caljbages  best    suited    for   sowing  in  spring, 
autumn  supply,  those  marked  *  being  most  recommended  :- 


14, 
la. 


Ponime  d'Orion 
Pomeranian 


Atkins's  Matchless 
Early  York 

Haniy  Green  Colewort 
Little  PL\ie 


Nonpareil 
Rosette  Colewort 
.St.  John's  Day 
Couve  Troncliuda 


Selection  of  Cabbages  best  suited  for  sowing  in  autunm,  for  a 
spring  and  summer  supply  : — 

Little  Pixie                                         j  Nonpareil 

Enfield  Market                                   |  Winuigstadt 

• — "Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal." 

[The  woodcuts  used  witli  this  paper  are  published  on  our  own 
responsibility  to  illustrate  it,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  "Society's 
.Journal."] 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
August  12. 
Thls  meeting,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  'was 
an  unusually  interesting  one.  Amongst  its  leading  features  were  some 
superb  collections  of  cut  Roses,  and  tine  groups  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias.  Several  new  plants,  suljinitted  to  the  notice  of  the  floral 
committee,  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates  as  follows  : — 

Gladiolus  hybridus  Lemoineanus  (Lemoine).— A  very 
fine  variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  (i.  purpureo-auratus  and 
G.  gandavensis,  alhulud  to  in  another  column. 

Nepenthes  Viellardi  (Veitch). — A  handsome  Pitcher-plant, 
similar  in  habit  to  N.  distillatoria,  but  very  distinct  from  any  other 
kind.  It  has  deep  green  leaves  with  a  singidar  hoariness  on  the 
upper  surfaces,  and  also  pitchers,  which  are  of  medium  size,  and 
entirely  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

Sarracenia  fortnosa  (Veitch). — A  very  elegant  hybrid,  raised 
between  S.  psittacina  and  S.  variolaris.  It  partakes  of  the  beautiful 
markings  and  peculiar  form  of  the  former  species,  combined  with 
freer  gi'owth  and  tlie  larger  size  of  the  latter. 

Iris  Ksempferi  Charles  Maries  (Veitch). — A  beautiful 
form  of  this  popular  liardy  plant,  witli  flowers  of  very  large  size,  of 
a  pale  mauve  tint,  quaintly  marbled  with  blotches  of  a  darker  hue. 

Iris  Kaempferi  The  Jersey  Belle  (Veitch).— Another 
novelty  of  chaste  beauty  ;  tlie  standards  in  this  variety  are  as  broad 
as  tlie  falls,  and  are  arranged  on  the  same  plane  ;  they  are  pure  white, 
with  a  bright  orange  spot  at  the  base  of  each  division. 

Iris  Ksempferi  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (Veitch). — 
Similar  in  form  to  the  foregoing,  liut  larger  in  size,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
purple,  which  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  orange  spots  on  each 
segment. 

Stanstead  Ri'val  (Laing). — One  of  the  finest  single-flowered 
Begonias  yet  raised.  It  is  robust  in  habit,  and  has  large  glossy  green 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  five-petalled,  arranged  in  a  saucer-like  manner, 
and  are  of  a  ricli  deep  crimson  colour. 

Coleus  Tricolor  (Cannell). — A  superb  variety,  very  distinct, 
and  one  which  richly  deserves  the  recognition  accorded  to  it.  It  is 
of  good  habit,  with  moderate-sized  leaves  ;  its  colour  is  a  deep  dull 
red,  with  a  central  broad  band  of  bright  red,  and  the  margins  of  a 
rich  emerald  green. 

Fuchsia  Eclipse  (G.  Smith).— A  pretty  variety  with  a  large 
double  ricii  purple  corolla  and  bright  red  sepals. 

A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to 

Conandron  ramondioides  (Veitch). — A  highly  interesting 
Japanese  plant,  alludeil  to  in  another  column. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  other  new  or  rare  plants  were  contri- 
buted from  various  sources.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  showed  a  very 
fine  variety  of  Cattleya  gigas  named  Normani,  remarkable  for  its 
free-flowering  tendency.  The  plant  exhiljited  had  six  expanded 
flowers.  The  true  Vanda  insignis  was  shown  in  fine  condition,  as 
■was  also  Cypripedium  euryandrum  and  Zygopetalum  .Sedeni,  two 
beautiful  hybrid  Orchids  previously  referred  to.  A  remarkably 
well-grown  plant  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  with  four  racemes 
of  flower,  one  of  which  was  over  15  in.  long,  was  also  in  this  collec- 
tion, as  were  likewise  .Sarracenia  Chelsoni  and  S.  Stevensi,  two  fine 
hybrid  Pitcher-plants  with   highly-coloured  and  beautifully-netted 
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leaves.  Other  liamlsome  liybrid  Pitcher-plants  were  Nepenthes 
Wrigleyana  ami  Katcliffiana,  the  result  of  crosses  between  N. 
Hookeri  and  N.  phyllamphora.  The  same  firm  also  sent  some 
finely-flowered  plants  of  the  pretty  Olearia  Haasti,  a  hardy  New 
Zealand  alirub,  and  a  basketful  of  the  Japanese  variety  of  the  old 
Dracocephaluni  Ruyschiana.  Besides  tlie  varieties  of  Kajmpfer's 
Iris  certificated  were  a  fine  reddisli-coloured  form  named  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  Mrs.  C'ornwallis  West,  and  Prince  Imperial,  all  of  high 
merit,  and  distinct  in  colour.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  contributed 
Ccelogyue  Massangeana,  a  handsome  Orchid,  with  a  long  pendulous 
raceme  of  flowers  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  tbfe  lip  of  which  is 
streaked  and  spotted  with  rich  chocolate.  He  also  showed  Adian- 
tum  mundulum,  an  elegant  Maidenhair  Fern  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  plants  of  the  gi-aceful 
feathery  Asparagus  (A.  plumosus),  which  will  doubtless  prove  an 
excellent  decorative  climbing  plant.  A  group  of  Balsams  were  shown 
by  the  same  exhibitors,  which,  though  their  flowers  were  fine  and  double 
and  rich  variety  of  colour,  showed  unmistakably  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  A  wcU-gi'Own  plant  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  sent 
by  Mr.  Wills,  admirably  showed  its  free-flowering  property  and  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  blossoms.  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham,  exhibited 
a  well  arranged  group  of  fine  foliaged  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Draca;nas,  Sonerilas,  &c.  A  fine  bank  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  comprised  some  remarkably  beautiful  seedlings,  and  several 
showed  a  marked  advance  on  the  existing  kinds.  The  double  white 
flowered  Alba  plena  was  showm  amongst  them,  and  also  the  delicate 
Reine  Blanche,  which  is  the  best  white  yet  show  n.  The  same  ex- 
hibitors also  sent  a  large  collection  of  Phloxes,  consisting  of  most  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  these  showy  plants.  From  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son, 
Hammersmith,  came  a  gi'oup  of  Begonias,  amongst  which  were  two 
fine  varieties,  viz..  Crimson  King  and  Charmer.  Cut  branches  of  a 
variegated  variety  of  Cornus  Mas  named  aurea  elegantissima  were 
also  shomi.  Mr.  Tong,  Southgate,  furnished  well-grown  plants  of 
Begonia,  President,  and  Hecla,  also  plants  of  Begonia  Lucienne 
Bruant,  a  prettily  mottled-leaved  plant.  Several  Coleuses  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Brookwood  Asylum,  some  of  which  were  very  hand- 
some. A  fine  basketful  of  Coleus  Verchaffelti  grandis  was  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  *Weedon,  EaUng,  which  as  shown  was  decidedly  superior  to 
the  type.  Cut  blooms  of  Pelargoniums,  French  Marigolds,  Antir- 
rhinums, and  Verbenas,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Caunell,  Swanley,  and 
were  much  admired,  especially  the  Verbenas,  of  which  there  was  a 
large  collection,  representing  some  of  the  finest  kinds  in  cultivation, 
large  both  in  truss  and  pip,  and  exhibiting  much  variety  in  colour. 
Cut  flowers  of  Tropaiolums  and  French  Marigolds  were  shown  by 
Messr.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  also  some  examples  of  their  Auricula- flowered 
strain  of  Sweet  Williams,  the  trusses  and  pips  of  which  are  large, 
and  the  colours  pure  and  well  defined.  From  the  same  exhibitor 
came  several  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of  Coleus. 

Roses. — .^  excellent  collection  of  these  came  from  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries  consisting  of  superb  examples  of  the  finest  varieties  ; 
amongst  them  were  the  new  Duchess  of  Bedford,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  finest  of  new  Roses  ;  its  flowers  are  large  and  of  good 
form,  rich  velvety-crimson  in  colour  overlaid  with  a  purplish  lustre. 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  another  beautiful  Rose,  was  shown  in  fine 
condition,  as  were  also  several  unnamed  promising  seedlings.  May 
Quennell,  Baronesse  Rothschild,  ilagna  Charta,  Paul  Neron,  Black 
Prince,  and  many  others  were  excellent,  and  were  awarded  a  silver 
Flora  medal.  From  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  came  a  similar  contribu- 
tion, which  was  similarly  awarded.  It  contained  fine  examples  of 
the  leading  varieties,  amongst  which  were  Lady  Darnlej'  and  Olory 
of  Cheshunt,  two  very  fine  kinds  both  as  regards  form  and  colour, 
especially  the  latter,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  hue  nearly  approaching 
scarlet.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  for  several  stands  of  Roses,  amongst  which  was  one  filled 
with  fine  blooms  of  the  well  known  Alfred  Colomb,  which  still  holds 
its  own  against  all  coiners.  Mr.  \\'ilson  exhibited  a  large  candela- 
brum-like brancli  of  the  Anneniau  Sea  Holly  (Ei-yngium  giganteum) 
gromi  in  his  ganleu  at  Weybridge. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  Melon  X'ictory  of  Bristol,  a  handsome  and  finely-netted  variety 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  Newton  Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Fruits  of  the  singular  Himalayan  White-stemmed  Bramble  (Rubus 
biflorus),  which  have  a  pleasant  acid  flavour,  were  sent  from  the 
Society's  garden.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  sent  samples  of  their 
Telephone  Pea  for  comparison  with  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  with 
which  it  has  been  alleged  to  be  synonymous.  The  committee,  however, 
decided  that  the  two  varieties  were  distinct,  and  confirmed  the  cer- 
tificate awarded  by  it  last  year  to  Carter's  Telephone.  The  same 
firm  also  showed  a  new  Pea  called  Carter's  Stratagem,  and  similar 
contributions  were  sent  by  Mr.  (Jilbert,  Burghley,  under  the  name 
of  Hobart  Pacha,  and  Exeter  Marrow  Pea  came  from  Mr.  Robert 
Veitch  of  Exeter. 


NATIONAL   CARNATION  AND   PICOTEE   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  southern  section  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  this  occasion  at  South  Kensington,  in  connection  with  the 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committee  Meeting  just  referreil  to.  Though  the 
exhibitors  were  for  the  most  part  from  the  southern  counties,  there 
were  contributions  from  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire.  On  the  whole  it 
was  a  fairly  representative  display,  for  most  of  the  classes  were  well 
filled,  and  in  most  of  them  there  was  a  keen  competition.  The  class 
for  plants  in  pots,  however,  was  only  represented  by  one  exhibitor  ; 
they  were,  however,  well  giown,  and  were  deservedly  much  admired, 
and  probably  would  have  been  even  more  appreciated  had  it  not  been 
for  the  inevitable  collars  of  white  cardboard  wliich  encircled  the 
flowers,  an  antiquated  practice  which  should  long  ago  have  been 
obsolete. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 

Picotee  Dr.  Abercrombie  (Turner). — A  larje,  full  flower, 
with  heavy  red  edge,  the  grountl  being  jjure  white,  and  the  petals 
smooth. 

Picotee  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (Turner). — A  fine 
flower,  large,  and  full,  in  the  wliite  very  pure,  and  the  purple  edge 
well  defined. 

Carnation  Heather  Bell  (Turner). — A  beautiful  variety, 
with  the  flowers  unusually  large  and  very  full ;  petals  crisped,  and 
of  a  delicate  blush  tint. 

Carnation  Coroner  (Turner). — Also  a  beautiful  kind,  with 
fine,  full  blossoms  of  a  rich  deep  cerise  colour. 

Picotee  Clara  Penson  (Wilmer). — A  well-formed  large 
flower,  with  the  white  clear  and  pure,  and  a  light  purple  edge. 

The  premier  flowers  in  the  exhibition  were  Picotee  Mrs.  Payne, 
a  heavy  rose  edge,  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  and  Cai-- 
nation  Sybil,  a  well-marked  rose  flake  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner. 
This  exhibitor  also  took  the  highest  award  for  the  best  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Carnations.  Amongst  these  were  Sybil,  Squire  Trow, 
James  Taylor,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Clipper,  Mars,  Graceless  Tom,  Mayor 
of  Nottingham,  Rifleman,  Admiral  Curzon,  Sporting  Lass,  and  G.  F. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Dodwell  was  equal  first  with  a  fine  collection,  includ- 
ing Unexpected,  James  Douglas,  Florence  Nightingale,  Mars,  Anni- 
hilator,  Christigala,  Dreadnought,  Sybil,  William  Murray,  Admiral 
Curzon,  Captain  Stott,  and  James  Merryweather.  The  next  in  point 
of  merit  was  the  Loxford  Hall  collection,  which  comprised  amongst 
others  fine  blooms  of  Mars,  Sarah  Paj-ne,  Admiral  Curzon,  Juno,  &c. 
The  best  twelve  included  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  George  Rudd,  James 
Merryweather,  John  Ball,  &c.  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  second  in 
this  class  with  a  good  selection.  The  premier  half-dozen  blooms  con- 
sisted of  James  Douglas,  Sybil,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Sportsman,  and  Annihilator.  The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  single 
speennens  of  Carnations  were  numerous  ;  Admiral  Curzon  was  the 
best  bloom  amongst  the  Scarlet  Bizarres,  and  the  same  kind  took  the 
third  and  fifth  place.  A  seedling  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  and  True  Briton 
were  second  and  fourth  respectively.  For  Crimson  BizaiTes  J.  D. 
Hextall  was  the  best  flower  ;  for  pink  Bizan-es  Mr.  Douglas  took  all 
five  places  with  Sarah  Payne,  James  Taylor  :  for  purple  Hakes  Squire 
Trow,  James  Douglas,  Squire  Meynell,  and  Juno  were  placed  in  the 
order  named  ;  scarlet  flakes  were  represented  best  by  Cliiiper  in  the 
first  and  second  places.  Sportsman  in  the  two  following.  Sybil  was 
represented  best  in  the  rose  flakes,  also  in  all  the  other  places  except 
the  third,  which  was  taken  by  John  Keet. 

The  best  two  dozen  blooms  of  Picotees  came  from  the  Slough  Nur- 
series, and  comprised  very  fine  examples  of  Mrs.  AUcroft,  Her 
Majesty,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Leah,  Lady  Baston,  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  Zerlina,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Horace 
Mayor,  Lucy,  Miss  Frowd,  and  Empress  Eug<?nie.  In  the  next  best 
collection  were  excellent  blooms  of  Zerlina,  Royal  Visit,  Alliance, 
Cynthia,  Novelty,  Alice,  Rev.  J.  D.  Horner,  John  Smith,  Brunette, 
and  Beauty  of  Cheltenham.  The  class  for  twelve  blooms  was  well 
filled,  Mr.  Dodwell  was  first  with  an  evenly  matched  collection,  and 
scarcely  inferior  was  the  next  from  Mr.  Douglas.  The  best  collection 
of  six  included  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  Lord,  Amy  Lord,  Jlorua,  and  Mrs. 
Sunnners.  For  single  specimens  tliere  was  a  numerous  competition. 
For  red  heavy-edged  varieties  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  the  best  flower, 
followeil  by  Princess  of  Wales,  John  Smith,  Colonel  Clerk.  Those 
with  red  light  edges  were  Mr.  A.  (_'haneellor,  Violet  Douglas,  Emily, 
Mrs.  Bower,  and  Thomas  William.  Purples  were  represented  by 
Norfolk  Beaut}',  Albancc,  Zerlina,  King  of  the  Purples,  with  heavy 
edges  ;  Minnie,  Her  Majesty,  .\nn  Lord,  with  light  edges.  Rose  or 
scarlet  kind  with  heavy  edges  were  represented  by  Royal  Visit, 
Lucy,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  Edith  Dombrain  ;  and  the  light-edged  by 
Mrs.  AUcroft  and  Miss  Wood.  The  class  for  blooms  with  yellow 
grounds  included  Prince  of  Orange,  Mrs.  Frampton,  King  of 
Yellows.  The  pl.ints  in  pots  consisted  of  Carnations — Rose  of  Staple- 
ford,   Satisfaction,    Illuminator,    Falconbridge,  Clipper  ;  Picotees — 
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Norfolk  Beauty,  Brunette,  Rival,  Purple,  &c.     A  list  of  awards  will 
found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Royal  Botanic  Society.  —  The  40tli  anniversai-y  of  thia 
society  was  held  the  other  day  at  the  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  Lord 
Chesham  in  the  chair.  The  annual  reports  of  the  council,  auditor--, 
and  secretary  were  read.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  society  has 
passed  through  a  much  more  successful  year  than,  from  the  e.xtra- 
ordinary  weather,  tlie  council  might  have  reasonably  expected.  New 
subscribers  to  the  number  of  11.5  had  joined  tlie  society  since  the  last 
anniversary,  being  three  more  than  the  number  elected  during  the 
previous  year,  and  also  above  the  average.  The  receipts  from  sub- 
scriptions, imder  all  items  except  that  of  life  compositions,  had  also 
been  larger,  and  tliose  from  the  exhibitions  reached  a  very  fair 
average.  Exhibitions  of  spring  flowers  and  of  summer  flowers  and 
fruit  had  been  carried  out  with  the  success  for  which  the  society  is 
famous,  and  special  exhibitions  of  Rhododendrons  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  and  of  annuals  grown  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Carter,  liad  also 
been  made.  The  latter  were  very  useful,  especially  to  the  million 
whose  domicile  must  necessarily  be  in  towns,  showing  liow  much  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  a  few  cheering  flowers  on  the  window 
sill  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pence  for  seeds  and  a  little  ingenuity 
in  providing  a  pot,  box,  or  pan  in  which  to  grow  them.  The  secre- 
tary's report  referred  to  the  more  technical  if  not  the  more  popular 
objects  of  the  society — namely,  the  study  of  botany  in  its  relation  to 
medicine,  the  arts,  and  manufactures.  A  total  of  540  free  students' 
and  artists'  tickets  had  been  issued  for  terms  of  from  one  to  six 
months  each,  and  about  2.5,000  cut  specimens  given  to  them,  and 
nearly  20,000  distributed  to  the  several  medical  and  art  schools  of 
tlie  metropolis.  A  valuable  consignment  of  plants  and  seeds  had 
lately  been  received  from  the  Government  of  Madras,  including  the 
Mangosteen,  Nutmeg,  and  other  economic  plants,  and  seeds  of  the 
Teak  timber  tree,  from  which  several  healthy  plants  had  been  raised. 
Interesting  additions  have  been  made  to  the  miiseum,  including 
Olives  grown  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cofifee  and  Vanilla  cul- 
tivated in  Tahiti.  The  elaborate  meteorological  observations  carried 
on  in  the  Gardens  for  years,  and  the  annual  extracts  published  with 
the  reports,  were  very'ueeful  for  comparison,  especially  for  extraordi- 
nary seasons  like  the  present ;  from  tliese  extracts  it  appears  that 
the  mean  of  the  readings  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  gave  a 
net  mean  temperature  of  49'.35,  against  that  of  last  year  of  .5t'7,  and 
the  rain  for  the  same  period  an  excess  of  nearly  3  in.  Thus  the  work 
of  the  society,  although  carried  on  by  private  individuals  at  their  own 
cost,  may  in  many  respects  be  looked  upon  as  of  national 
interest. 


FRUIT   AND    DIARRHCEA. 

A.s  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  deaths  from  diarrhoea  are  frequent, 
and  the  outcry  against  fruit  is  loud  ;  for  fruit  in  general,  or  stone  f niit 
in  particular,  is  charged  with  being  a  principal  cause  of  this  mortality. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  people  will  eat  fniit,  and  will  not  be  friglitened 
out  of  doing  so  ;  for  liuman  nature  declares  more  strongly  in  its  favour 
than  for  any  other  article  of  food — the  more  unsophisticated  the 
palate,  the  stronger  is  the  attraction.  Is  the  charge,  then,  true? 
Has  our  Maker  made  us  with  such  a  strong  natural  taste  for  that  which 
is  hurtful  ?  The  public  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiciently  aware  that 
fruit  is  a  food,  not  merely  a  medicine  or  a  luxury — a  food,  too,  upon 
M'hich  it  is  possible  to  live  entirely,  and  with  the  higliest  degree  of 
health  andstrength.  It  is  not  unknown  among  us  forindividuals  to  live 
absolutely  on  finnt  for  twelve  monthsat  once,  and  get  throughan  almost 
incredible  amount  of  both  sedentary  and  active  ph5'sical  work  upon  it. 
I  have  myself  tested  it  in  a  comparatively  small  way  by  walking 
from  Liverpool  thi-ough  Chester,  Hereford,  Ross,  Gloucester,  down  to 
Bath,  thence  to  London,  and  back  through  Bedford,  Leicester,  Derby, 
Buxton,  and  Manchester,  to  Liverpool  again — a  distance  of  above 
500  miles,  being  an  average  of  at  least  35  miles  a  day  for  fifteen  days, 
in  very  hot  weather  (of  1878),  without  taking  anything  either  to  eat  or 
drink  except  in  the  shape  of  raw  fruit.  During  this  time  I  was  three 
nights  without  getting  to  bed,  two  of  which  were  in  succession, 
making  three  days  and  two  nights  ti-amping  at  a  spell ;  and  yet  I  did 
not  feel  a  bit  jaded,  but  felt  fresh  to  tlie  last,  so  much  so  that  the 
last  day's  walk  (from  Manchester  to  Liverpool)  I  did  right  off  with- 
out a  rest.  This  was  straiglit  from  the  confinement  of  an  office,  and 
by  one  of  more  than  ordinarily  sedentary  habits.  I  ask,  therefore, 
must  there  not  be  more  nourishment,  and  that  of  the  best  kind,  in 
fniit  than  it  generally  takes  credit  for  ?  Yes,  that  may  be  all  very 
fine,  but  the  deatlis  from  diarrhoea  remain  palpable  and  undeniable 
facts.  Certainly,  but  I  think  those  deaths  can  be  rationally  accounted 
for.  As  to  eating  stone  fruit,  I  have  eaten  more  of  it  in  one  summer 
than  any  than  any  of  those  are  alleged  to  have  died  from  it.     Con- 


sider how  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  better  reason 
there.  It  is  commonly  treated  merely  as  a  plaything  for  the  palate, 
and  eaten  either  between  meals,  orat  the  tail  end  of  a  meal,  when  peojjle 
have  had  at  least  enough  to  eat  already.  Disagi'eeable  effects  are 
then  complained  of — and  no  wonder.  For  my  part,  considering  the 
ill-assorted  mixtures  people  take  in  tlie  sha]ie  of  food  when  well,  and 
the  mixtures  they  take  in  tlie  shape  of  medicine  wlien  ill,  1  am  as- 
tonished that  there  are  not  many  more  deatlis.  If  people  would 
cultivate  simplicity  of  tastes  with  regard  to  their  food,  and  let  fruit 
form  a  regular  part  of  tlieir  meals,  they  would  find  an  increased 
pleasure  therein,  and  we  should  no  longer  hear  complaints  about  tlie 
unhealthiness  of  fruit. — E.   S.   Hy.\tt,  in  the  Liverpool  DaUy  Post. 


ARRANGEIMENT     IN     WINDOW     GARDENING. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the  taste  for  window  gardening  often 
appears  to  partake  of  a  local  character.  Wliilst  in  some  small  towns 
and  in  many  villages  one  sees  almost  every  window  more  or  less  well 
furiiislied  with  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  in  others  but 
slight  evidence  is  afibrded  of  any  great  interest  being  taken  in  flori- 
culture. This  fact  is  ratlier  difficult  of  explanation,  as  the  opposite 
extremes  may  be  met  with  in  places  but  a  few  miles  distant  from 
each  otlier.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  town  in  this  neighbourhood 
where  tlie  love  of  flowers,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  bare,  plantless 
windows,  must  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A  neighbouring  village  is  as 
conspicuous  in  the  opposite  direction,  most  of  the  windows  being 
filled  with  plants  in  good  condition,  some  of  tlie  collections  display- 
ing considerable  variety  and  exhibiting  good  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Where  the  taste  for  window  gardening  has  become  so 
developed  it  would  probably  be  found  that  one  or  two  individuals 
were  at  some  time  mainly  instrumental  in  creating  and  fostering  a 
love  for  plant  culture.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  lack  of  knowledge 
rather  than  want  of  taste  will  account  for  the  bare,  cheerless,  flower- 
less  aspect  \\hich  many  dwellings  present  the  whole  year  through. 
It  will  generallj'  be  found  tliat  the  cottage  gardens  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  a  large  well-managed  private  establishment 
are  better  kept  and  cropped  than  those  whose  owners  never  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  witnessing  the  best  methods  of  culture.  Those 
who  work  or  who  have  worked  in  private  gardens,  it  only  in 
the  modest  capacity  of  garden  labourer,  invariably  grow  better  vege- 
tables, and  endeavour  to  l;)eautify  their  dwellings  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  ordinary  farm  labourer  or  the  meclianic.  In  the 
same  way  a  well-furnished  window  in  a  town  or  village  will  stir  the 
energies  and  excite  the  emulation  of  tlie  inhabitants  generally  ;  con- 
sequently, those  who  devote  both  time  and  pains  to  the  task  of 
beautifying  their  dwellings  with  Nature's  floral  treasures  may  have 
tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  I  have,  I  fear,  wandered  some- 
what from  the  subject  upon  which  I  would  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  viz.,  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  windows.  Professional 
gardeners  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  skilful  grouping  ;  in 
fact,  in  the  present  age  of  extensive  floral  decoration,  plants  have 
to  be  gi'own  either  naturally,  possessing  the  various  forms  necessary 
for  producing  graceful  efl'ecta  and  pleasing  continuations,  or  they 
must  he  trained  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the 
purpose  for  which  thej'  may  be  required.  A  few  days  since  I 
remarked  a  window  garden  so  pleasingly  and  effectively  arranged  as 
to  present  a  marked  contrast  to  all  others  in  the  vicinity. 
The  plants  were  of  the  ordinary  description,  but  they  were  evidently 
chosen  as  being  more  suited  for  the  place.  Not  only  did  they 
exhibit  signs  of  painstaking  culture,  but  the  arrangement  showed 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  good  effects  to  be  produced  bj' 
judiciously  intermingling  such  plants  as  vary  considerably  both  in 
form  and  colour.  The  form  of  arrangement  will  naturally  depend 
upon  the  shape  and  aspect  of  the  window.  Those  windows  which 
project  slightly  from  the  dwelling  best  admit  of  tasteful  grouping 
being  carried  out  in  them  ;  but  in  almost  every  dwelling  space 
enough  will  be  found  to  allow  of  taste  and  judgment  being  exercised. 
Although  no  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  plant  arrange- 
ment, yet  some  general  instructions  may  be  given  whicli  may  prove 
of  service  to  the  inexperienced.  In  the  first  place  no  window  can 
be  considered  well  furnished  unless  it  contains  graceful  drooping 
plants  suspended  in  a  basket.  Some  of  the  plants  best  fitted  for 
window  culture  lend  themselves  well  to  this  treatment.  Some,  such 
as  the  Wandering  .Jew  .Saxifrage,  are  of  extremely  easy  culture, 
and  a  well-grown  specimen,  with  its  pendulous  offsets  drooping 
down  and  intermingling  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  window, 
certainly  presents  a  veiy  attractive  appearance.  The  common 
Musk,  again,  displays  itself  to  greater  advantage  when  grown  in 
this  manner.  Then  we  have  such  plants  as  Russelia  juncea,  Dracauia 
vivipara,  Panieum  variegatum,  and  iiLiuy  beautiful  kinds  of  Ferns, 
which  thrive  admirably  in  such   situations,  and  with  good  attention 
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will  last  in  beauty  for  an  indefinite  period.  Tropa'olums,  Mauran- 
dias,  Lophospermum  varie'gatum,  Coba-a  varieg.ata,  and  Ivies  may  also 
be  eited  as  especially  suitable  for  the  jiurpose.  My  intention  is, 
however,  rather  to  indicate  the  description  of  pl.ants  needed  than 
to  give  a  list  of  kinds,  as  the  grower  will,  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ence, meet  with  a  number  of  graceful-habited  subjects  well  adapted 
for  this  mode  of  culture.  In  this  matter  the  grower  will  also  need 
to  select  his  subjects  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  window;  a  Fern, 
for  instance,  will  thri ve  admirably  in  anorth  aspect,  where  aTropfeolum 
would  give  but  little  satisfaction,  and  rkf;  vi-rsd.  The  central  object 
in  the  arrangement  should  be  a  foliaged  plant  of  some  kind  distin 
guished  for  its  graceful  habit  and  for  its  verdure.  Where  there  is 
space  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  a  Palm,  the  more  hardy 
kinds  of  wliich  may  lie  kept  for  several  years  in  health  in  a  small 
pot  without  materially  increasing  in  size.  If  there  is  not  space 
enough  for  Palms  then  some  of  the  many  forms  of  Draca'nas 
may  be  selected,  or  a  Grevillea,  or  Acaeia,  or  any  kind  of  slen- 
der-stemmed, upright-growing  foliaged  plant.  This,  together 
with  one  or  more  kinds  of  Ferns,  and  a  pot  or  so  of  the  fresh  green 
Selaginella,  will  give  plenty  of  verdure  ;  and  if  the  flowering 
plants  be  judiciously  selected  with  respect  to  height,  habit,  and 
colour,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  an  eye  to  general  effect,  the 
result  will  be  very  pleasing.  Where  there  is  space,  more  than  one 
basket  may  be  suspended.  In  the  window  already  alluded  to  there 
were  tliree — a  Tradescantia  zebrina  in  the  centre  flanked  by  a  fine 
Jlusk  specimen  and  Panicum  variegatum.  The  three  essential  points 
to  be  arrived  at  are  a  judicious  blending  of  colour  and  verdure,  and 
a  tasteful  disposition  of  tlie  various  subjects  employed.  I  have  been 
induced  to  offer  these  few  observations  as  I  have  noticed  a  general 
tendency  to  crowd  together  a  number  of  flowering  plants,  thereby 
creating  a  blaze  of  colour.  This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  realise  the  ideal  of  window  gardening,  which,  in 
addition  to  skilful  culture  anil  variety  of  subject,  should  certainly 
include  good  taste  in  tlie  general  arrangement. 

Biffleet.  John  Cornhill. 


ANSWEES  TO   OOEEESPOHDENTS. 


Diseased  Fruit.— I  have  sent  you  some  Figs  and  leaves  of  a  Chaumontcl 
Pear  tree  The  Figs  are  a  lar^-e  crop,  but  many  of  them  are  ciu-led  like  those 
sent  and  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  have  been  dropping  off,  having  spots 
of  decay  at  the  eye.  Has  the  weather  caused  the  mischief '.'  The  leaves  of  my 
Chaumoutel  Pears  shrivel  as  if  burnt  by  frost  about  the  time  when  the  first  shoot 
is  about  6  in.  or  so  long.  It  does  not  atfect  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  fruit 
in-ows  to  perfection.  Other  Pear  trees  iu  the  same  position  are  not  affected.  The 
Fi"-  trees  are  standards,  and  always  ripen  their  fruit  well  I  observe  that  the 
White  Genoa  Fig,  which  is  nuich  earlier  than  the  Brown  Ischia,  is  not  affected  in 
the  same  way,  but  has  not  so  abiuidant  a  crop  this  year.— E.  T.  R.  [We  canu'it 
"ive  you  any  explanation  of  your  curled  and  mildewed  Figs,  but  we  think  you 
are  right  in  referring  their  unsatisfactory  condition  to  the  abnormally  wet  and 
cold  season.  The  common  moulds  now  on  the  fruit  are  quite  a  secondary 
synnptom  In  reference  to  the  Cliaumontel  Pear  leaves,  it  is  singular  that  they 
should  be  badly  affected  and  the  fruit,  as  you  say,  grow  to  perfection  ;  we  are,  on 
this  account,  inclined  to  refer  the  black  and  discoloured  leaves  to  the  action  of 
frost  on  the  very  young  foliage.  We  can  see  no  fungus,  and  had  there  been  funiius 
at  an  ejirlier  stage  of  growth  it  would,  doubtless,  have  attacked  the  fruits  also. 
-W.  S,] 

Arundo  conspicua.— When  may  I  clip  this  (as  I  do  yearly  the  Pampa 
Grass)  ?  My  plants  of  it  are  full  of  semi-dead  leaves,  alive  at  the  base,  and  so 
not  to  be  pulled.  I  once  clipped  an  Arundo  in  early  spring,  and  it  took  two 
years  to  recover,  but  I  am  sure  if  done  at  the  right  time  they  would  make  greener 
and  tidier  plants.— J.  H.  W.  T.  [If  you  clip  your  plants  at  all  do  it  in  spring, 
just  before  they  begin  to  grow.  They  will  reqiure  the  rough  foliage  as  a  protec- 
tion in  winter.— G.  W.] 

W  ParaflQn.  il— .We  would  not  recommend  you  to  bum  this  in  a  Vinery  in 
which  Grapes  are  ripening.  A  house  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  might  easily  be  heated  by 
means  of  a  fire-clay  pipe-flue.    JI.  .r. 

Guano.— A  handful  for  every  2  sq.  yds.  will  be  enough.  If  used  in  a  liquid 
state  put  a  3-in.  potful  into  an  ordinary  wateriug-canful  of  water.  Such  stimu- 
lants should  be  used  weak  and  often  rather  than  in  the  form  of  strong  doses.  J. 

Cabbages —Your  plants  are  clubbed,  the  work  of  an  insect,  the  larw-e  of 
which  you  will  find  in  the  tubercles.  Clubbing  generally  begins  in  the  seed-beds, 
and  care  should  be  taken,  when  planting,  to  reject  all  clubbed  plants.  Remove 
at  once  all  that  are  affected  iftid  biun  them.  When  the  crop  is  off  the  ground 
give  it  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  soot,  and  trench  it  deeply,  letting  the  next 
crop  be  one  not  liable  to  club|— M. 

The  Edelweiss —Can  you  inform  me  how  this  is  cultivated?  Will  it  do 
best  on  a  rockery  planted  in  jieat?— D.  S.  [It  will  succeed  in  anyordinary  border 
which  is  exposed  and  well-drained.  The  soil  should  be  rather  light  and  rich,  but 
peat  is  not  absolutely  required.  Seedling  plants  should  be  grown  on  in  fi-.ames 
previous  to  being  planted  in  the  open  border.] 

Names  of  Plants.— c^.  C.  A^.  — Lilium  Martagon.  W.  P.—l,  Liatris  spicata 
2,  Calceolaria  amplexicauhs  ;  3,  .Spirica  Ulm,iria  ;  4,  S.  sorbifolia.  Jf.  T.- Sola- 
nim  crispum.  />—!,  Echinacea  purpurea  ;  2,  Gynmogramma  chrysophylla  ;  3, 
G.  tatarica.  Jf— Aster  Tripolium.  £.  C— Compaimla  fragilis;  the  other  is 
Linaria  Cymbalaria.  Lady  C— Cerinthe  aspera.  Grtimfn^tr.  — Probably  Stipa  pen- 
nata.  F.  C— 1,  Echinacea  purpurea;  2,  Hibiscus  Tiionum  ;  3,  Campanula 
fragilis  ;  4.  Davallia  Mooreana.  S.  J.— 1,  Asdepias  syriacus ;  2,  probably  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis.  M.  J.— 1,  Spraia  palmata;  othei-s  next  week.  G.— 1,  Liatris 
spicata  ;  2,  Anemone  rivularis  ;  3,  (Euothera  fruticosa ;  4,  Sedum  Aizoon.    Mm. 


-V.— 1,  Oentiana  cniciata;   2,  Sedum  dasyphyllum  ;   3,  Primula  Uinyana.  17.  £. — 
1,  Alstrcemeria  oculata  ;  2,  Magnolia  glauca. 

Questions. 

Granadillas  (Passiflora  quadrangularis),— Can  any  one  tell  roe  what  is  the 
best  way  of  using  these  as  table  fniit;  also  how  long  they  will  probably  take  to 
ripen,  Ijeing  now  green  and  about  .as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. — Souit  Sop. 

Saxifraga  Wallace!. —Is  this  Saxifrage,  which  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  grown,  a  si)ecies  or  variety  '!  If  a  species  will  some  one  be  kind  enough  to 
give  its  history,  whence  introduced.  Ac.  ?  I  have  seen  the  plant,  and  it  appears 
to  belong  to  the  palmate  division,  but  in  my  opinion  there  are  far  haniisomer 
Saxifrages  in  the  same  group,  such  as  S.  Rhei,  ilawi,  ceratophylla,  geranioides, 
and  ajuga^folia.- Thus.  Willia.ms,  Onnsftirk. 

Air-roots  of  Vines. — 1,  When  air-roots  appear  from  the  eyes  of  Grape  Vines 
are  they  signs  of  vigorous  growth  or  misraan-agement  ?  2,  Are  they  detrimental 
to  the  full  development  of  the  fruit?  3,  By  what  cause  are  they  produced? 
— M. 

Salvia  patens.— T  have  several  plants  of  Salvia  patens  in  my  garden  this 
year,  and  though  they  have  all  grown  vigorously,  few  blooms  have  come  to  ma- 
turity, having  dropped  off  in  the  bud  state.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
give  me  the  reason  for  this?— W.  J.  T. 

Walks.— Being  informed  that  limestone  chippings  would  set  and  make  clean 
walks  I  tried  them  and  find  that  they  will  not  set.  Is  there  any  way  of  making 
them  solid,  short  of  asphalting  ?- F.  D. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 


Squash  Jam. — It  is  amusing  to  find  English  horticultural 
journals  discussing  the  question  of  jam  from  the  Vegetable  Marrow, 
whicli  is,  in  England,  a  poor  substitute  for  our  squashes.  One  writer 
says,  that  for  the  production  of  jam,  "the  Vegetable  Marrow  stands 
unrivalled.  .  .  .  The  white-fleshed  Marrow  naturally  produces  the 
palest  jam,  but  the  flesh  of  the  darker  kinds,  especially  that  of  the 
Ohio  squash  (whatever  that  may  be),  not  only  produces  the  richest 
colour  in  the  preserve,  but  also  the  best  flavour."  The  same  writer 
adds,  "Much  depends  upon  the  making."  A  remark  that  applies 
equally  to  stone  soup.  We  have  known  preserves  to  be  made  from 
Tomatoes  and  sugar,  and  have  even  seen  people  eat  them,  as  if  they 
liked  them — but  squash  jam  ! 

The  Moss  Pink  in  America. — One  of  our  best  native 
early-flowering  plants.  Phlox  subulata,  has  rewarded  an  English 
amateur,  Mr.  Nelson,  who  has  raise  from  seed  a  number  of  varieties 
as  regards  colour.  The  G.^rden  says,  "It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  there  are  many  varieties  where  the  plant  is  common  in 
America  ;  if  not,  our  American  friends  will  have  to  come  to  us  for 
these."  Of  course  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  variation  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Nelson,  but  we  have  this  charming  plant,  in  the  purest 
white,  deepest  rose,  with  numerous  intermediate  shades,  and  all  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Ailantus. — The  Trifmne,  in  common  with  other  American 
papers,  has  had  its  annual  denunciation  of  the  Ailantus  as  a  street 
tree.  It  sets  forth  in  langu.age  strong  and  truthful  the  fact  that  the 
unpleasant  odour  which  the  flowers  possess  quite  unfits  it  for  being 
planted  near  dwellings.  It  says,  "  Everybody  knows  it  as  a  street 
tree,  where  it  is  a  nuisance  immitigated  save  by  the  single  fact  that 
it  does  not  harbour  worms  or  insects,  because  no  self-respecting  worm 
can  be  induced  to  approach  it."  The  truth  of  this  assertion  rests 
upon  the  self-respecting  character  of  the  insect,  or  "worm."  We 
never  knew  Entomologists,  who  are  supposed  to  know  insects  morally 
as  well  as  structurally,  to  charge  Satumia  cjTithia  with  any  want  of 
"  self-respect,"  yet  that  has  such  a  decided  preference  for  the  Ailantus 
leaves  over  all  other  food,  that  it  has  recived  for  this  reason  the 
popular  name  of  "Ailantus  Silk-worm."  This  insect,  by  the  way, 
has  become  quite  naturalised  in  parts  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  some  streets 
the  trees  are,  or  were  a  few  years  ago,  a  greater  nuis.mce  on  account 
of  the  "worms"  which  tliey  harboured  than  because  of  their  odour. 
Besides,  other  insects  do  feed  upon  the  Ailantus. — American  AgH- 
cultnrht. 


Rich  Soil  Best  for  Hardy  Ferns. — I  am  inclined  to  think 

that  many  of  our  hardy  Ferns  would  be  thankful  for  a  more  gener- 
ous diet  than  is  generally  accorded  them.  This  season  a  plant  of  the 
common  H.art's-tongue  was  planted  in  pure  night  soil,  with  the  effect 
of  inducing  an  exceptioaally  vigorous  growth.  The  good  effects  of 
the  rich  food  are,  however,  more  observable  in  the  exceptionally  deep 
lustrous  hues  of  the  fronds.  The  Scolopendriums  especially  would 
be  benefited  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  rotten  manure  added  to  the 
soil  when  planted,  and  established  specimens  should  be  well  mulched 
with  it  early  in  the  spring.  They  would  also  imdoubtedly  be  bene- 
fited by  saturation  of  weak  guano  water  in  hot  weather.  Many  of 
the  smaller-growing  species  which  rceiuire  to  be  placed  in  a  very  free 
sandy  compost  would,  I  am  assured,  feel  the  benefit  of  a  little  extra 
nutriment  when  in  full  growth. — J.  C.  B. 


THE    GARDEN. 
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SATURDAT,    AUG  O  ST    23.    1879. 


"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
TuE  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAotespeare. 


but 


NOTES  or  THE   WEEK. 


The  Reports  on  the  Fruit  Crop  elsewhere  printed  in 
this  week's  issue  are  not  very  encouraging.  Tbey  tell  of  sad  disasters 
to  Apricot  trees  owing  to  the  remarkable  season  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced. Branch-dying  has  been  unusually  prev.alent,  and  many 
trees  have  died  outriglit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  suffered 
greatly  from  blister,  and  so  backward  are  their  fruits  th.at  in  many 
places  they  will  never  ripen.  Pears,  though  in  some  cases  rusty 
and  cracking,  are  better  this  year  tlian  Apples,  which  are  gene- 
rally a  thin  crop,  and  the  fruit  still  keeps  dropping  from  the 
trees.  Tlie  Utter,  too,  are  in  some  places  almost  leafless. 
Cherries,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  cracked  and  rotted  on  the 
trees.  Even  as  far  north  as  Durham,  the  Morello  has  been  better  on 
standards  than  on  walls,  a  fact  worth  noting,  seeing  that,  in  addition 
to  its  fruit,  the  growth  of  tlie  tree  itself  is  highly  ornamental.  Dam- 
sons are  everywhere  reported  to  be  good,  and  in  some  places  even 
heavy  crops.  Next  to  these  stand  Victoria  and  the  Orleans,  Plums 
that  seldom  fail.  Nuts  are  good  in  many  places,  but  Walnuts  are  ,i 
failure.  All  small  .fruits  have  been  heavy  crops,  but  flavourless  ;  and 
Gooseberries  have  been  in  many  places  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the 
Gooseberry  caterpillar.  Of  little  known  fruits,  Helena  Gloede  Straw- 
berry is  spoken  of  as  being  a  valuable  late  kind,  and  Stone's  Apple, 
a  local  Kentish  variety,  is  reported  as  being  a  sort  that  well  deserves 
more  extensive  cultivation  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Worcester 
Pearmain,  a  beautiful  Apple,  is  also  stated  to  be  good.  For  other 
matters  of  interest  to  fruit  growers  we  must  refer  to  the  reports 
themselves. 

A  New  Montbretia  (M.  Pottsi). — Few  more  valuable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years  to  our  list  of  hardy  bulbous 
plants  tlian  this  beautiful  Montbretia.  It  was,  we  believe,  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  cultivators  by  Mr.  Potts,  Fettes  Mount,  Lass- 
wade,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  is  named  M.  Pottsi.  As  there  are 
but  few  Montbretias  in  cultivation,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Gladioli,  and  the  plant  under  notice 
is  similar  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  small-flowered  species.  It 
grows  from  2  ft.  to  21  ft.  high,  and  bears  abundance  of  bright  green 
leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  a  Gladiolus,  both  in  form  and  in  their 
singular  plaited  appearance.  The  flowers,  which  are  conical,  have 
the  tube  slighlly  curved.  They  are  about  1  in.  long,  and  J  in.  across 
the  mouth,  and  are  borne  on  branching  stems,  each  branch  bearing 
as  many  as  three  dozen  closely-arranged  flowers.  Their  colour  is  a 
bright  orange-red  with  spots  of  a  darker  line  inside  the  tube,  colours 
which  when  seen  in  profusion  render  the  plant  highly  attractive  either 
out-of-doors  or  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  now  finely  in  flower  at  Kew, 
and  also  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  associated  with  its 
pretty  congener  M.  rosea,  which  is  also  just  now  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  delicate  rosy  blossoms. 

Torrey'S  Solanum  (S.  Torreyanum).— This  extremely  rare 
hardy  perennial  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
growing  not  more  than  1  ft.  high,  and  has  rather  large  leaves, 
sinuated  at  the  margins  like  those  of  tlie  common  Oak.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loose  terminal  clusters,  and  are  about  1  in.  across, 
of  a  lilac-purple  tint,  and  the  central  tuft  of  stamens  is  bright  yellow. 
It  succeeds  well  in  the  ordinary  border,  and  when  better  known 
will  be  a  capital  plant  for  a  front  position  in  a  mixed  border.  It  is 
a  native  of  North  America,  but  its  exact  habitat  we  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain. 

Aster  To'WTishendi.— This  is  a  fine  addition  to  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  one  that  will  doubtless,  when  better  known,  gain  public 
favour.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Aster  canescens,  which  is  known  also 
under  the  generic  name  of  Maclucranthera.  It  grows  from  1  ft.  to 
\h  ft.  high,  and  is  robust  and  much  branched  in  habit,  with  the 
root-leaves  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  long,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  tips, 
and  sharply  toothed  at  the  margin.  The  upper  leaves  are  stem- 
claaping  and  somewhat  heart-shaped.  The  flower-heads,  which 
terminate  all  the  branches,  are  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter  ;  the 
central  florets  form  a  bright  yellow  eye  ;  the  others,  which  are 
arranged  in  two  rows,  are  narrow  and  about  1  in.  long,  and  of  a 
bright  violet-blue.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  perennial  in  dur.ation. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  from  whence 
seeds  of  it  were  first  sent  to  Kew  about  two  years  ago.  It  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  the  open  border  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tot- 
tenham. 


The  Long-flo-wered  Primrose  (Primula  longiflora).— We 
saw  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  plant  bearing  this  name  in  flower 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  Kew  collection.  Its  leaves  are  lance-shaped, 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  covered  with  a  white  mealy  substance 
on  the  under  surface.  The  flower-stem  is  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
and  is  also  invested  with  farinaceous  matter,  and  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  blossoms  the  tubes  of  which  are  fully  IJ  in.  long,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  petals  measure  j  in.  across,  and  are  of 
a  rich  deep  purjile  tint,  with  a  yellowish  centre.  Whether  this  be 
the  true  P.  longiflora  of  Allioni  or  not  we  are  unable  to  determine, 
as  the  nomenclature  of  Primroses  is  somewhat  in  a  confused  state. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  desirable  plant  on  account  of  its  distinctiveness. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  multiflorum. — A  unique 
variety  of  this  tine  Orchid  is  now  in  bloom  at  the  York  Nurseries. 
It  has  ten  blossoms  on  one  spike  :  eleven  were  formed,  but  thp  first 
perished  by  an  accident.  The  individual  flowers  are  above  the  aver- 
age size,  and  are  of  a  fine  clear  "self"  pink.  Though  vigorous  as  a 
plant,  this  variety  is  scarcely  larger  in  bulb  than  other  well  grown 
specimens  which  have  produced  six  and  occasionally  seven  flowers  on 
a  spike. — J.  Backhouse  &  Son,    York. 

Sedutn  trifldum. — This  interesting  and  rare  Stonecrop  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  the  frames  of  Chiswick.  It  is  about  6  in.  high, 
and  has  slender,  erect,  and  uiibranched  stems.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
and  coarsely  toothed,  and  are  collected  in  a  cluster  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  and  surround  a  dense  cluster  of  deep  rose-tinted 
blossoms,  which  are  about  §  in.  across.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  for  growing 
on  rockeries,  and  ajipareutly  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  manage.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  grows  plentifully  on  rocks  and 
trees. 

Fine  Mexican  Lgelia. — By  far  the  deepest  coloured  La;lia  of 
any  species  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  now  flowering  in  our  collection. 
It  is  apparently  a  variety  of  L.  autumnalis,  and  may  well  bear  the 
name  of  atro-rubens.  Dark  purple-crimson  most  nearly  describes  the 
colour  of  the  biids,  and  the  expanded  flowers  are  only  a  shade  lighter. 
The  large  side  lobes  of  the  labellum  being  white,  the  contrast  is 
charming.  Five  flowers  are  borne  on  the  stem.  We  received  it  from 
our  collector   in  Mexico  last  autumn. — J  AS.   Backhouse   &    Son. 

Hyacinthus  candicans. — This  beautiful  bulbous  plant  is 
now  very  effective  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Its 
flower-stems,  which  rise  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  are  each  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  pure  white  bell-like  flowers,  which,  owing  to  their 
firm  substance,  last  .an  unusually  longtime  in  beauty.  It  is  reputed 
not  to  be  hardy,  but  plants  of  it  that  were  subjected  to  the  effects 
of  the  past  winter  are  now  looking  healthy,  though  not  so  early  as 
those  whicli  were  taken  up  and  protected. 

Pine  Cherries. — Four  varieties  of  Cherry  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  which  well  show  the  remark- 
able improvement  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  these  fruits.  Two 
are  white  and  two  lilack,  and  of  the  four  the  white  sorts  are  the  best 
as  regards  flavour.  Of  the  black  kinds  one  is  the  late  Black  Bigar- 
reau,  a  large  handsome  fruit,  the  other  Bigarreau  Noir  de  Schmidt,  a 
fine  kind  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  m  1872.  Of  the  white  kinds  one  named  Bigar- 
reau Gros  Ca'uret  is  stated  to  be  synonymous  with  Belle  de  Rocmont, 
an  abundant  bearer  and  a  vtry  useful  JBigarreau  ;  the  other  is  Bigar- 
reau Monstreuse  de  Mezel.  a  very  large  and  handsome  Cherry,  by  no 
means  new,  but  not  so  well  known  as  it  should' be.  These  Cherries 
are  the  produce  of  orchard-house  trees. 

Diuris  lilacina.— We  have  received  from  the  New  Plant  &  Bulb- 
Co.,  Colchester,  flowering  specimens  of  this  interesting  Australian  ter- 
restrial Orchid.  It  is  a  slender-growing  kind,  with  stems  from  1  ft. 
to  14  ft.  high,  furnislied  below  with  several  Grassy  leaves,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  loose  raceme  of  pretty  flowers.  The  segments  of  the 
flower  are  broad,  and  of  a  pale  purple  hue  above,  deepening  into  a 
darker  shade  at  the  base  ;  the  tip  is  heart-shaped,  rich  chocolate  in 
colour,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  crest.  The  two  lateral  sepals 
are  prolonged  into  narrow,  greenish  tails,  which  give  the  flower  a 
singular  appearance.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  terrestrial 
Orchids  in  Tasmania  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Australia  which 
far  excel  in  beauty  those  from  correspon-ling  latitudes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  which  would  well  repay  introducing,  as 
they  would  undoubtedly  soon  become  popular. 

Vase  Decoration  at  Kew.— The  numerous  vases  dotted 
here  and  there  amongst  the  flower  beds  in  front  of  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew  afford  ample  illustration  as  regards  what  one  should  avoid  in 
selecting  and  arranging  plants  for  furnishing  vases.  Those  employed 
at  Kew  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  that 
even  in  favourable  seasons  the  effect  produced  would  have  been  but 
indifferent.  The  proper  use  of  vases  in  garden  adornment  is  here 
apparently  lost  sight  of.  Instead  of  filling  them  with  such  planta 
as  have  long  trail'ng  stems  that  would  hang  gracefully  over  the  rims, 
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and  allowing  the  centre  to  be  occupied  by  bold  plants  of  an  elegant 
character,  such  rigid-looking  subjects  as  Agave  americana  are  made  free 
use  of,  and  some  are  even  furnished  with  half-starved  (iasterias  sur- 
rounded by  small  plants  of  Echeveria  glauca  arranged  in  a  dense, 
cushion-like  manner.  The  huge  vase  which  terminates  the  main 
walk,  one  of  tlie  noblest  of  garden  promenades,  is  conspicuous  only 
for  the  heap  of  paltry  rubbish  with  wliicli  it  is  filled.  The  inevit- 
able American  Agave,  which  occupies  the  centre,  is  almost  smothered 
by  a  few  common  Petunias  and  similar  plants,  w!iich  would  not 
he  tolerated  even  in  a  tl\ird-rate  villa  garden.  Considering  the  un- 
equalled resources  at  Kew,  the  flower  vases  ought  to  constitute  the 
leading  feature  in  the  flower  garden,  and  a  walk  through  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  would  suggest  a  host  of  beautiful  plants  with  which  to 
iill  them.  For  instunce,  what  could  be  more  suitable  for  such  pur- 
poses than  the  elegant  hardier  kindsof  Cordyline,  Draca'na,  Dasylirion, 
Yucca,  Fourcroya,  Palms,  Canna,  Astelia,  as  well  as  Puya  and  other 
Bromeliads,  the  Pandanoid  Eryngiums,  Doryanthes  excelsa,  and  many 
oiher  beautiful  subjects  wliich  would  thrive  admirably  during  half 
the  year  ?  Plants  of  a  gracefully  drooping  habit  for  embellishing  the 
outside  of  tlie  vases  are  equally  numerous,  and  would  be  as  easily 
managed  as  those  now  used. 

Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. — Amongst  the  many  interest- 
ing plants  now  in  flower  on  the  rookery  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at 
Tottenham,  is  a  mass  of  this  Valerianaoeous  plant  imported  from 
Nepal.  It  is  identical  with  that  named  at  Kew  as  Nardostachys 
Jatamansi,  the  root  and  young  stems  of  which,  before  the  leaves  un- 
fold, are  said  to  have  constituted  the  Spikenard  of  the  ancients.  It 
is'a  perennial  herb  with  lance-shaped  root  leaves.  The  flower-stems 
are  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  small  and  not 
very  attractive  violet-coloured  blossoms.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
roots  are  furnished  with  a  fibrous  covering,  the  remains  of  the  past 
leaves.  The  (jerfume  of  the  bruised  roots  is  considered  agreeable 
by  some,  whilst  to  others  it  is  decidedly  unpleasant.  It  is  a  highly 
interesting  plant,  and  one  which  is  quite  amenable  to  culture  in  the 
ordinary  border  or  rookery. 

The  Large  Vinery  at  Ohiswick. — This  spacious  structure 
is  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  garden.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the  kind 
devoted  entirely  to  Grape  culture,  being  180  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide, 
and  it  has  a  curvilinear  span  roof  of  a  proportionate  height.  Now 
that  the  Vines  are  heavily  laden  with  an  abundant  crop  of  Grapes, 
which  already  show  signs  of  ripening,  the  effect  of  the  thousands  of 
bunches  is  very  striking.  A  large  and  varied  selection  of  varieties  is 
grown,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  majority  of  them 
thrive  in  one  house  and  under  the  one  mode  of  treatment. 
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Transplanting  Old  Rose  Trees.— During  last  winter,  and 
even  late  in  the  spring,  we  transplanted  most  of  our  Roses,  princi- 
pally dw.arfs,  but  some  standards,  and  amongst  them  many  that  were 
old  and  apparently  worn  out ;  some,  in  fact,  were  put  in  more  for 
experiment  than  with  any  hojje  of  good  results.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff 
loam,  aud  we  gave  it  a  thorough  dressing  of  rich  farmyard  manure, 
trenching  the  ground  first,  and  then  forking  the  manure  into  it 
lightly  liefore  planting.  Many  of  the  dwarfs  had  not  a  single  fibrous 
root,  and,  as  we  separated  them  with  a  sharp  spade,  they  were  more 
like  cuttings  than  rooted  plants ;  so  we  inserted  deeper  than  they  were 
planted  before,  in  order  that  they  might  make  fresh  roots  fronr  the 
collar  of  the  stem.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  their 
having  to  make  fresh  roots,  they  were  late  in  starting  ;  but  they  have 
all  produced  some  very  fine  high-coloured  blooms,  and,  favoured  by 
the  dripping  season,  have  kept  very  clean.  Being  now  divested  of 
their  first  crop,  they  are  showing  abundance  of  buds  for  autumn 
blooming,  and  sending  up  such  shoots  from  the  base  as  to  indicate 
the  certainty  of  plenty  of  fine  bloom  next  year.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  any  one  having  Roses  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  to 
transplant  them  in  the  autumn  before  the  heat  of  the  ground  declines 
too  much,  as  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
result.  We  grow  Rosea  principally  for  indoor  decoration,  and  find 
dwarf  plants  preferable  to  standards.  In  pruning  we  cut  a  good 
portion  of  the  old  wood,  and  leave  the  strongest  young  growths, 
which,  when  pegged  down,  flower  their  entire  length. — J.  Groom. 

The  Weather  and  Beddins  Plants.— As  a  proof  of  the 
cold  temp  irature  that  has  prevailed  this  summer,  Coleus  Verschaf- 
felti,    bed  led  out   here  in  June,   has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
.  having  liter  illy  "melted  away." — J.  H.  W.  T.,  Co.  Carlow. 

The  Time  of  Roses. — Kindly  correct  an  error  and  suply  an 
omission  in  the  article  which  you  have  quoted  from  Thnr  (p.  140);  Mr. 
Cant's  address  is  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester;  and  in  my  list  of 
select  Roses  I  have  omitted,  1  suppose  on  the  principle  cf.la  va  sans 
/i/ire,  the  beautiful  Marie  Baumann. — S.  Retnolrs  Hole. 


THE  HARE'S-FOOT  FERNS. 

Tho.se  Ferns  included  in  the  genu.s  Davallia  that  are  charac- 
teri.sed  by  Laving  their  creeping  rhizomes  clothed  with  chaffy 
or  silky  scales  are  ijojiularly  known  as  the  "Hare'.s-foot  Ferns," 
on  account  of  the  reseml:  lance  which  the  growing  points  of 
their  rhizomes  bear  to  the  divisions  of  the  hare's  foot.  The 
.section  comprises  twenty-one  species  and  several  varieties, 
which  are  somewhat  local  as  regards  geographical  distribution. 
They  are  all  confined  to  the  Old  World,  predominating  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  Polynesia  ;  only  one  sjjecies  is  indigenous  to 
Europe,  and  one  to  New  South  Wales.  Most  of  the  dwarfer 
spe'jies  are  epiphytal  in  habit,  and  those  that  are  terrestrial  are 
found  in  situations  where  their  rhizomes  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  stagnant  moisture  ;  they  are  usually  found  growing 
on  the  dry  mounds  formed  by  the  enlarged  bases  of  forest 
tree.s. 

Hare's-foot  Ferns  are  all  easily  cultivated,  and  under  suitable 
conditions  soon  make  good  specimens.  The  readiest  means  of 
propagation  is  dividing  the  rhizomes,  as  their  spores  seldom 
germinate.  They  require  good  drainage,  and  to  be  grown  in 
a  mixture  of  turfy  peat  and  sand.  Those  with  wide-creeping 
rhizomes  make  fine  objects  when  grown  upon  domes  of  peat, 
and  they  also  answer  well  for  covering  walls  and  Tree  Fern 
stems,  and  for  furnishing  'baskets.  The  larger-growing 
species,  which  have  short  -  creeping  rhizomes,  do  best  in 
broad,  shallow  pans,  with  the  soil  elevated  in  the  centre, 
so  as  to  place  the  rhizomes  upon  a  well-drained  surface. 
In  order  to  form  a  dome  of  peat  to  be  covered  by  some  of 
the  scandent  species,  a  pan  about  20  in.  wide  and  9  in.  deep 
is  necessary.  Let  one-third  of  its  depth  consist  of  drainage, 
and  let  the  remainder  be  filled  to  the  surface  with  turves  of 
peat  packed  as  tightly  as  possible  ;  upon  this  pile  more  turves 
up  to  the  height  required.  Then  drive  a  few  short  stakes 
through  the  turves  into  the  firm  foundation  within  the  pan. 
The  outside  can  then  be  trimmed  into  shape.  Upon  the 
surface  of  this  plant  a  sufficient  number  of  rooted  pieces  to 
fairly  cover  it,  and  keep  the  young  growths  pegged  in.  The 
dense  matrix  which  will  be  afterwards  formed  by  the  roots 
sent  down  from  the  increasing  rhizomes  will  assist  in  holding 
the  dome  together,  and  will  keep  it  in  good  condition  for 
several  years.  In  order  to  cover  walls  and  rough  pillars,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  plant  several  well-rooted  pieces  at  their 
bases  and  to  keep  them  moist  by  occasional  syringing.  Tree- 
Fern  stems  may  be  covered  in  a  little  time  by  fixing  plants 
on  them  at  different  heights,  and  by  covering  the  rooted 
portions  of  the  plants  with  moist  Sphagnum  until  they  are 
established.  All  the  species  of  this  section  are  interesting, 
but,  as  the  majority  of  them  closely  resemble  each  other,  the 
following  are  selected  on  account  of  their  being  individually 
distinct  and  worthy  of  .special  notice. 

D.  divaricata. — This  is  also  known  as  D.  polyantha.  It  has  a 
stout,  short,  creeping  rhizome  clothed  with  brown  shaggy  scales. 
Tlie  fronds  grow  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  length,  and  droop  very  grace- 
fully ;  they  are  tri-pinnate  and  have  from  six  to  eight  pairs  of  lateral 
pinn:e  and  a  terminal  one,  whicli  is  much  the  largest.  When  first 
produced  the  fronds  have  a  rosy  tint  changing  to  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  which  is  retained  by  them  until  they  wither.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Java,  and  requires  a  stove  tempera- 
ture and  plenty  of  light. 

D.  elegans  is  a  more  erect-gi-owing  plant  than  the  foregoing, 
and  has  consiilerably  more  substance  in  the  fronds.  The  rhizomes 
are  covered  with  linear  brown  scales,  and  the  stripes,  which  are 
chocolate  coloured,  arc  highly  polished,  a  circumstance  which  makes 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  olive-green  of  tlie  foliage.  The  fronds  are 
triangular  in  outline,  and  attain  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  The 
pinnaj,  which  are  very  glossy,  are  cut  into  finely-divided,  oblong, 
toothed  segments,  and  slightly  overlap  each  other.     D.  elata,  one  of 
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the  varieties  of  this  species,  is  more  coriaceous  than  the  type,  and  is 
a  mucli  taller-growing  plant,  with  more  distant  pinna?,  and  its  foliage 
retains  its  freslmess  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  being  cut.  Both 
species  and  variety  are  common  throughout  Polynesia  and  Tropical 
Africa,  and  tliey  require  the  same  treatment  as  D.  divaricata. 

D.  solida. — This  is  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  series.  The 
fronds  are  of  a  fresh  gi-een  colour,  and  are  copiously  produced  from 
a  wide  creeping  rhizome,  which  is  sparingly  clothed  with  dark  brown 
scales.  They  are  tripinuatifid,  and  are  cut  into  deep  wavy  lobes, 
giving  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a  large  Killarney  Fern.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Polynesia,  and  requires  a 
stove  temperature. 

D.  pallida. — The  well-known  Fern  cultivated  imder  the  pro- 
visional name  of  D.  Mooreana  was  named  by  Jlettinius  D.  pallida, 
previous  to  its  introduction  to  our  gardens  ;  therefore  the  oldest 
name  should  have  the  preference.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  the  others  by  its  yellowish  green  colour  and  its  round  segments. 
It  closely  resembles  in  habit  Leucostegia  immersa,  which  latter  is 
often  sold  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  prefers  soil  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  loam,  and  requires  more  water  than  most  Davallias.  It 
should  have  an  abundance  of  liglit,  and  it  makes  an  attractive  basket 
plant.     It  is  a  native  of  Aneiteum. 

D.  canariensis. — This  is  commonly  known  as  the  true  Hare's- 
foot  Fern.  It  has  stouter  rhizomes  than  those  of  any  of  the  genus, 
and  they  are  covered  with  close-pressed  acuminate  scales.  The  fronds 
are  deltoid,  and  are  cut  into  numerous  linear  segments  ;  they  are 
also  deciduous,  sometimes  shedding  them  twice  in  the  year.  In  the 
'  south  of  Spain  it  is  met  with  commonly  growing  on  the  trunks  of 
the  Cork  Oak,  insinuating  its  rhizomes  among  the  rugged  fissures  of 
the  outer  bark, 'and  apparently  drawing  its  nourishment  from  the 
humus  formed  by  the  decay  of  leaves  and  mosses.  It  annually  re- 
quires a  season  of  rest,  and  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  from  the 
time  its  old  fronds  begin  to  fade  until  the  young  ones  appear. 
It  requires  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  being  a  native  of  Spain 
and  the  Canaries,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  temperate  house  Fern. 
It  thrives  well  in  dwelling  rooms. 

D.  fljiensis. — This  comes  very  near  in  character  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  it  is  far  more  beautiful ;  the  rhizomes  are  smaller  and  more 
regular,  and  produce  a  greater  abundance  of  fronds,  which  are  ever- 
green, and  much  more  finely  divided.  It  grows  very  freely,  and  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  elegant  Ferns  in  cultivation.  It  is  at 
present  very  rare  in  collections,  though  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
Ferns  of  the  Fijis. 

D.  bullata. — Although  this  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  it 
is  still  a  great  favourite.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  supplies  an  abundance 
of  fronds  for  cutting  ;  the  rhizome  is  wide-creeping,  and  clothed  with 
spreading  scales  ;  the  fronds,  wliich  are  triangular,  are  from  6  in.  to 
12  in.  in  length,  and  taper  off  into  long  points ;  the  pinn.-e 
are  glossy  and  slightly  recurved.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  Hindostan, 
and  Java,  and  is  suitable  for  an  intermediate  house. 

D.  dissecta. — In  general  appearance  this  resembles  D.  bullata, 
but  it  is  more  robust,  and  grows  even  more  rapidly.  The  scales  on 
the  rhizome  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  the  fronds  are  larger  and  of  a 
firmer  texture.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

D.  pentaphylla. — Were  it  not  for  the  marginal  sori  of  this 
Fern,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  a  Davallia, 
so  much  does  it  differ  from  that  genus  in  character.  The  rhizome  is 
■wide-creeping,  and  covered  with  spreading,  bristly  scales  ;  tlie  fronds 
are  simply  pinnate,  with  from  two  to  three  pairs  of  lateral  pinnae, 
and  a  terminal  one  ;  in  texture  the  pinn^  are  coriaceous,  and  are  of 
a  very  dark  green.     It  is  a  native  of  Polynesia. — C.  M. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


Anguloa  ebumea.— I  see  that  Mr.  Baines,  writing  upon  the 
treatment  of  this  genus,  enumerates  amongst  others  A.  eburnea  ;  now 
I  have  frequently  heard  this  plant  spoken  of  and  seen  it  described, 
but  have  never  met  with  it.  Can  Mr.  Baines  or  any  of  your  readers 
enlighten  me  ?  What  size  are  the  flowers  1  what  shape  and  what 
colour  ?  I  know  it  should  be  ivory-white,  but  that  is  no  description. 
I  am  doubtful  if  the  true  plant  is  really  in  the  country. — Z. 

A  Good  Flue.— Mr.  Epps  has  lately  called  our  attention  to 
the  merits  of  a  well-made  flue.  It  keeps  out  frost  and  does  not  excite 
Heaths  and  hard-wooded  plants  when  growth  is  not  wanted.  A  good 
flue  and  good  draught  gives  a  dry,  sweet  heat,  drives  fungus  away, 
and  is  better  for  some  classes  of  plants  than  any  hot- water  apparatus. 
It  is  also  more  simple  in  action  than  most  of  these,  and  not  so  apt 
to  get  out  of  repair.  We  beheve  many  amateurs  with  one  or  two 
houses  would  find  a  well-made  flue  to  be  by  far  the  best  mode  of 
neating. 


The  Beech  as  a  Shelter  Tree.— Writers  on  forest  trees  have 
sometimes  dwelt  upon  tlie  iumninity  of  the  Beech  from  destruction 
by  lightning,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  recommended  for 
planting  as  a  shelter  for  cattle  either  singly  or  in  groups  in  exposed 
situations.  That  this  idea  was  for  a  long  time  prevalent  we  have 
abundant  evidence  from  both  ancient  and  modem  writers.  Never 
having  myself  seen  an  instance  of  its  being  struck,  I  was  in  1875 
strongly  recommending  it  to  a  gentleman  in  the  west  of  England, 
who  was  planting  a  park  on  high  ground,  and  in  wiiich  I  had 
often  seen  both  the  Oak  and  the  Ash  shattered,  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Ireland,  where,  during  his  tour, 
he  had  found  the  public  road  stopped,  and  the  further  progress  of 
his  carriage  barred,  by  a  Beech  tree  which  had  just  been  struck  down. 
Perhaps  some  contributors  of  The  Garden,  who  have  witnessed 
similar  occurrences,  will  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  their  obser- 
vations. If,  as  a  rule,  the  Beech  is  really  entitled  to  the  exemption 
claimed  for  it,  this  must  be  owing  either  to  the  conformation  of  ita 
branches  or  its  jierfect  non-conducting  powers.  Blencarn  says: — 
' '  In  hot  countries,  whore  thunderstorms  are  particularly  alarming,  the 
Beech  has  never  been  known  to  be  struck  by  lightning." — A.  J.  B. 

The  Conservation  ofWoods.— The  following  from  Evelyn 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers:  "It  were  to  be  wished  that 
our  tender  and  improvable  woods  should  not  admit  of  cattle,  by  any 
means,  till  they  were  quite  grown  out  of  reach  ;  the  statutes  whicjfi 
connive  at  it  in  favour  of  custom,  and  for  the  satisfying  of  a  few 
clamorous  and  rude  commoners,  being  too  indulgent,  since  it  is  very 
evident  that  less  than  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  years'  enclosure  is  in  most 
places  too  soon,  and  our  most  material  trees  would  be  of  infinite 
more  worth  and  improvement  were  the  standards  suffered  to  grow 
to  timber,  and  not  so  frequently  cut  at  the  next  felling  of  the 
wood,  as  the  general  custom  is.  I  am  advised  by  such  as  are 
every  way  judicious  and  of  long  experience  in  those  parts  (the 
forests  of  Dean  and  Sherwood),  that  to  enclose  would  be  an  excellent 
way,  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  people,  viz.,  foresters  and 
borderers,  are  not  generally  so  civil  and  reasonable  as  might  be  wished  ; 
and  therefore  to  design  a  solid  improvement  in  such  places  His 
Majesty  mtist  assert  his  power  with  a  firm  and  high  resolution  to 
reduce  these  men  to  tlieir  due  obedience,  and  to  a  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  their  own  and  the  public  utility." 

Present  Appearance  of  Woodlands.— Tlie  somewhat 
dull  uniformity  of  colour  which  generally  prevails  in  the  woodlands 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  becomes: 
broken  after  the  middle  of  the  latter  month  by  the  midsummer 
shoot,  which  lias  during  the  present  summer  (still  by  courtesy  so- 
called)  not  made  its  appearance  until  August,  and  very  sparingly 
even  now.  Here  and  tliere  a  few  branches  on  the  Oaks  and  Ebns 
have  assumed  a  brighter  green  colour,  and  the  bunches  of  Ash-keys, 
the  cylindrical  catkins  of  tlie  Hornbeam,  and  the  elongated  catkins 
which  form  the  embryo-spiked  clusters  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut  are 
on  all  sides  conspicuous.  The  latter  tree  is  now  particularly  striking 
as  seen  in  the  distance  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  dark  masses 
of  Oak,  Elm,  and  Beech.  The  spreading  form,  though  somewhat 
meagi'c  in  outline,  of  the  Plane  is  also  distinctly  traceable  against  the 
dense  and  dark  heads  of  Sycamores  behind.  E^'en  the  gigantic  Wal- 
nut, which  in  winter  was  admired  for  the  endless  ramifications  of  its 
branches,  and  in  the  late  spring  for  the  warm  russet  or  brown  hue  of 
its  young  leaves,  is  now  one  mass  of  the  richest  green,  which  appears 
almost  unmoved  by  the  high  wind  which  is  tossing  tlie  branches  of 
the  Beech  trees,  and  wildly  rocking  the  Silver  Firs  and  towering 
Poplars  liehind  it.  Every  season  hath  its  peculiar  beautiSs  ;  and  in 
the  woodlands,  where  up  to  nearly  the  present  time  the  colours  of  the 
foliage  have  been  converging  upon  the  almost  universal  dark  green, 
they  will  soon  rapidly  diverge,  until  they  melt  away  into  the  gor- 
geous hues  of  autumn. — A.  J.  B. 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  to  record  the  death  of  of  Mr.  .lohn  Weeks,  an  event  whiclr 
took  place  on  the  1.3th  inst.,  at  Temple  Dinsley,  Hitchin,  where  he 
has  resided  since  his  retirement  from  business  some  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Weeks  was  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  best  known  of  our  horticul- 
tural builders,  and  one  who  in  his  time  has  effected  many  important 
improvements  both  in  warming  and  constructing  glasshouses.  As 
the  name  of  Weeks  in  connection  with  heating  and  hothouse  building 
is  world-wide,  we  think  it  well  to  mention  that  the  business  now 
carried  on  under  that  name  will  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by  his 
death,,  inasmuch  as  he  has  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  in  it 
since  the  year  1869. 
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New  Zealand  Flax  in  Flower.— It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  Phormium  tenax  is  lloivering  in  South 
Devon  this  summer.  Two  plants,  fourteen  years  oUl,  which  have 
never  previously  thrown  up  flower-spikes,  and  one  of  which  was 
moved  tliis  spring,  are  now  blossoming  here,  and  last  week  I  saw 
several  in  bloom  at  Dawlish.  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  this  unusual 
circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the 
last  sixteen  months,  as  it  cannot  be  owing  to  abnormally  high  tem- 
perature during  the  last  or  the  present  summer. — A.  Parry  Rooer.s, 
Sloke  Fleminr/,  Souili  Devon. 

Candytufts  in  Wet  Seasons.— The  great  value  of  Candy- 
tufts a.i  mixed  liordor  plants  I  experienced  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  The  seed  was  sown  last  March  in  patches  about  4  ft.  apart, 
along  the  side  of  a  gravel  walk,  and  its  produce  is  now  the  chief  or- 
nament of  my  garden.  I  liad  intended  to  make  some  more  sowings 
about  tlie  end  of  May  between  tlie  patclies,  to  do  duty  in  their  stead 
for  t)ie  latter  half  of  tlie  summer  season,  and  to  remove  the  first- 
sown  when  their  beauty  began  to  fade.  But  this  has  proved  to  be 
needless  ;  their  beauty  has  been  prolonged,  and  they  promise  to  oc- 
cupy the  ground  advantageously  till  the  season  ends.  .They  are  of 
all  shades  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple  ;  but  when  seen 
at  adistance  theirprevailing  toneis  thatof  arich  lihac-pink.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  year  what  sort  of 
weather  will  prevail  in  the  coming  summer,  but  it  would  appear  that 
in  a  light  and  rather  rich  soil  this  annual  is  able  to  set  at  defiance  a 
long  continuance  of  rain  and  cold. — B.  S. 

Plants  not  Named  at  Kew — In  a  botanical  garden  one 
naturally  expects  to  find  all  the  plants  cultivated  therein  correctly 
and  distinctly  labelled.  I  was  therefore  much  surprised  to  observe 
that  what  I  and  probably  many  other  visitors  to  Kew  would  con- 
aider  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  plants  had  no  names 
affixed  to  them.  I  allude  to  the  beds  of  Succulents  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  Palm-house.  These  beds  are  very  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  they  contain  the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  Succulents  now  so  popular 
and  so  extensively  used  for  summer  bedding,  and  enable  visitors 
at  a  glance  to  compare  their  different  liabits  of  growth,  thus  enabling 
them  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  capabilities  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  value  of  the  arrangement  is,  however,  completely 
marred  by  the  absence  of  labels,  whicli  fact  is  the  more  unaccount- 
able as  common  bedding  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  &c.,  are  all  dis- 
tinctly named.  I  may  be  informed  that  duplicates  of  these  Succu- 
lents exist  in  tlie  glass  structures  with  names  attached  to  them  ;  but 
Kew  is  a  large  place,  and,  owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  the 
gardens  are  opened,  tliere  is  really  not  time  to  thoroughly  inspect 
every  part  of  them  in  a  day.  The  idea  of  thus  grouping  th^e  Suc- 
culents in  the  open  air  is  a  good  one,  but  omitting  to  name  them 
must  be  considered  a  serious  mistake,  and  has  undoubtedly  caused 
considerable  disappointment. — J.  Cornhill,  Bijfleet. 

The  Day  Lilies. — Amongst  the  various  plants  flowering  just 
now  in  tlie  lierbaceous  borders  the  Hemerocallises  are  specially  note- 
worthy. They  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the  moisture  which  we  are 
having,  developing  their  magnificent  and  ample  foliage  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  upholding  noble  spikes  of  inflorescence  which  are 
very  attractive.  The  double-flowered  variegated  H.  Kwanso  is  one 
of  the  most  eff'ective  :  its  ample  foli.age,  distinctly  striped  with 
white,  almost  rivals  that  of  the  lovely  Pandauus  Veitchi.  This  is 
■unqiiestionably  a  noble  border  plant,  and  one  which  should  have 
an  abundance  of  space  in  which  to  fully  develop  its  proportions. 
The  variegated  variety  of  H.  fulva  is  also  a  good  border  plant,  some- 
what less  vigorous  tlian  Kwanso.  Tliese  lifted  and  grown  in  pots 
are  admirably  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  The  double-blos- 
somed variety  of  H.  disticha  is  a  grand  plant ;  it  is  vigorous  in 
growth,  producing  ample  foliage,  and  strong  conspicuous  red  and 
yellow  blot  ;'ied  flowers.  These  are  all  plants  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  tliriving  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. — Geo.   Westland. 

Foxgloves  amongst  Rhododendrons. — Foxgloves  are 
mentioned  (p.  lOl!)  as  being  efi'eotive  when  growing  .amongst  Rhodo- 
flendrons  at  Kew.  They  are  employed  in  tlie  same  manner  and  with 
very  pleasing  results  at  .St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet.  A  sloping  bank 
of  dwarf  Rhododendrons,  amongst  which  both  Foxgloves  and  Oriental 
Poppies  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  formed  this  season  one  of  tiie 
most  admired  and  attractive  features  in  these  gardens.  Rhododen- 
drons, gorgeous  though  they  may  be  when  in  flower,  are  apt  when 
out  of  bloom  to  present  a  somewhat  form.al  appearance.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  may  be  utilised  to  break  the  ratlier  monotonous 
aspect  whicli  tliey  present  during  the  summer  months  should  be 
welcomed.  Lilies  are,  as  is  well  known,  amongst  the  best  of  subjects 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  ac- 
quire a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  to  produce  an  immediate  effect. 


Foxgloves,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  raised  from  seed,  might  tie  extensively  planted  wherever 
there  is  accommodation  for  them.  The  idea  has  frequently  occurred 
to  me  that  wliere  Rhododendrons  are  jilauted  in  large  masses,  it 
would  be  better  to  restrict  their  development,  and  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  form  a  dense  even  surface  of  foliage,  to  so  arrange  as  to  leave 
semi-open  spaces  in  which  to  natur.alise  some  of  the  robust-growing 
species  of  flowering  plants  which  naturally  succeed  well  in  such  situa- 
tions.— John  Cornhill. 

Large  "White  Achilleas. — There  are  many  of  the  ranker- 
growing  kinds  in  the  vast  family  of  Composites  which,  though  they 
are  unsuitable  for  the  ordinary  flower  Vjordcr,  are  capital  plants  for 
shrubberies  and  the  rougher  parts  of  the  garden.  Amongst  those 
best  adapted  for  such  purposes  are  the  large-growing  kinds  of  Achil- 
leas, some  of  which  are  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  When 
planted  in  wide  masses  in  shrubberies,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
the  effect  of  the  large  white  flat  heads  of  flowers  is  very  striking, 
and  it  is  enhanced  by  the  partial  darkness  and  green  of  the  surround- 
ing woods.  They  will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  produce  seed 
freely  in  favourable  seasons.  The  kinds  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose are  A.  magna,  dentifera,  tanacetifolia,  Ptarmica,  and  impatiens, 
all  growing  from  3  ft.  to  .5  ft.  high,  and  haring  white  flowers  and 
finely-divided  feather-like  foliage. — \V.  G. 

Wild  Plants  in  Rock  Gardens.— To  show  to  your  readers 
that  beautiful  objects  may  be  enjoyed  on  rockeries  without  seeking 
for  them  amongst  orthodox  collections  or  rarities,  I  would  mention 
the  wild  Thyme,  which  I  should  never  have  thought  of  planting, 
and,  in  fact,  did  not  plant  ;  but  two  years  ago,  securing  a  quantity 
of  large  stones  from  the  Ingleton  hills  for  rockery  purposes,  one  of 
them  had  a  plant  of  it  in  a  small  crevice  ;  the  stone  was  placed  that 
side  uppermost,  and,  without  any  more  attention  whatever,  that 
stone  is  now  covered  with  a  fine  patch  of  Thyme  nearly  2  ft.  through, 
looking  as  natural  as  it  could  have  done  ou  its  native  hill. — .J.  Wood, 
Woodoille,,  Kirkntall. 

The  Blue  Daisy. — Having  tried  Bellis  coerulescens  from  seed 
in  .several  kinds  of  soil  and  positions,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  cannot  be  called  blue.  In  comparatively  dry  places  it  has, 
however,  both  a  pretty  habit  and  tint  of  pale  transparent  mauve, 
making  it  a  pleasing  plant,  if  a  disappointing  one. — J.  Wood,  Wood- 
ville,  Kirkstall. 


FERN  COLLECTING  IN  SCILLY. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  visited  these  beautiful  islands, 
that  their  principal  botanical  features  are  Mesembryanthemums  or 
Ice  plants,  which  grow  here  with  a  luxuriance  nowhere  to  be  met 
with  in  Britain  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well  kno\vn  that  good  col- 
lections of  Ferns  may  be  made  by  those  who  are  enthusiastic  enough 
to  seek  them  among  the  rocks  and  caverns  on  the  seasliore,  and  in 
the  crannies  and  crevices  of  the  numerous  old  walls  with  which  the 
islands  are  intersected.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  Europe  can 
finer  plants  of  the  beautiful  dark  green  Asplenium  marinum  be  ob- 
tained than  in  the  fissures  of  the  rooks  at  Deep  Point,  a  headland  of 
,St.  Mary's  ;  but  most  of  these  grand  specimens  grow  in  altogether 
inaccessible  places,  and  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  daring 
climber.  I  was,  however,  able  to  obtain  and  bring  home  with  me 
many  fine  plants  of  this  species.  I  have  placed  them  in  a  greenhouse 
where  they  are  growing  well,  and  have  already  throvm  out  numerous 
young  fronds.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cultivate  this  species  in  the 
open  air  at  any  distance  from  the  sea,  but  in  a  stove  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  SO',  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  thrives  admirably,  and 
produces  a  constant  succession  of  seedlings. 

Although  the  Asplenium  marinum,  or  Sea  Spleenwort,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Scilly  Ferns,  there  are  many  other  comparatively  rare 
varieties  that  may  also  be  obtained.  I  found  among  others  Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum,  somewhat  rare,  and  having  very  small  fronds, 
Asplenium  Trichomanes(alsor.are),  A.  Filix.fii-mina,  LastreaFilix-mas, 
L.  dilatata,  and  Polypodium  vulgare.  Osmunda  rcgalis  is  also  to  be 
found  on  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  near  Olil  Town,  St.  Mary's,  but 
I  did  not  look  for  it,  as  my  botauical  collection  had  already  filled 
two  large  hampers. 

During  my  sojourn  on  the  islands  I  obtained  cuttings  of  many 
varieties  of  Mesembryanthemums  which  I  found  growing  in  a  wild 
state,  and  covering  tlie  numerous  stone  walls.  The  finest  specimens 
of  these  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  the  old  graveyard  at  .St.  Mary's.  My 
cuttings,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  .all  struck,  and  are  growing  vigor- 
ously in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  at  Scilly 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  plants  which  with 
us  require  shelter  and  heat  during  the  winter  months,  there  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round.  I  saw  a  Pelargonium 
which  covered  the  entire  front  of  a  small  cottage,   and  which   had 
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developed  a  stem — or  I  should  say  trunk — no  less  tlian  6  in.  in  cir- 
cumference. A  peculiarity  of  the  islands  is  that  they  are  almost 
destitute  of  timber,  the  salt-laden  winds  proving  very  destructive 
to  all  foliage  in  exposed  situations.  The  late  Mr.  Augustus  Smitli 
tried  the  experiment  of  importing  from  New  Zealand  to  his  residence 
at  Tresco  Abbey  several  plants,  such  as  Aloes,  Yuccas,  Dracaenas, 
Tree  Ferns,  Castor-oil  Plants,  and  many  others,  and  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  their  cultivation.  These  grow  at  Tresco  to 
an  enormous  size,  and,  apart  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
the  gardens  of  Tresco  Abbey  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Cottage,  South  JS'orwood  Park.  A.nnie  Tyrrell. 


SEED    FARMI^'G    IN    ESSEX. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  floral  displays  to  be  seen  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country  is  a  field  of  garden  annuals  v  hen  in  full  flower. 
The  small  patches  usually  seen  in  gardens  fail  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  gorgeousness  as  seen  growing  in  large  masses.  Not- 
withstanding the  exceptionally  unfavourable  season,  the  majority 
of  the  annuals  on  Messrs.  Carter's  seed  farms  are  looking  remark- 
ably well,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  the  purity  of 
each  particular  stock  by  frequent  recourse  to  weeding  out  any  that 
do  not  conform  to  their  descriptions.  Godetias  occupy  large  breadths 
in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  ;  G.  Whitneyi,  though  beautiful,  is 
quite  surpassed  by  its  variety  flammea,  which  is  of  a  rich  velvety- 
crimson  hue  ;  Lady  Albe- 
marle has  flowers  of  a 
shade  lighter  than  the 
preceding,  but  it  is  quite 
as  desirable.  Several  acres 
are  entirely  devoted  to 
Sweet  I'eas,  to  which 
special  attention  has  been 
paid  at  this  place  with 
regard  to  raising  new 
and  desirable  varieties. 
Amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous kinds  are  Invin- 
cible, in  black,  scarlet, 
and  striped  colours  ;  also 
Painted  Lady  and  But- 
terfly, with  its  pretty 
■white  and  blue-edged  blos- 
soms. A  large  breadth 
of  the  handsome  Bartonia 
aurea,  a  Chilian  annual 
of  the  Loasa  family,  is 
this  year  a  complete 
failure,  oning  to  the 
continued  wet  and  sun- 
less weather  that  was 
experienced  early  in  the 
summer.  Various  kinds 
of  Candytufts,  too,  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Though 
these  are  now  almost  over,  there  is  still  enough  left  of  the  new  car- 
mine variety  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  fine  addition  to  the 
genus  in  point  of  size  and  colour,  and  admirably  adapted  for  growing 
in  pots.  In  the  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  type  of  Tropaiolum,  one  of 
the  specialities  here,  many  new  varieties  are  constantly  being 
raised  and  distributed.  About  two  acres  are  devoted  to  these  alone, 
and  the  effect  which  they  produce  when  in  full  beauty  is  gorgeous 
in  the  extreme.  The  brilliant  hues  of  such  kinds  as  Fireball,  and 
also  the  dwarf  little  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  which  grows  but  from 
6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  are  toned  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  subdued 
tints  of  Pearl.  The  Bride,  Spotted  King,  &c.,  have  yellow  flowers 
of  various  shades  ;  one  of  the  darkest  foims  is  King  Theodore,  which 
has  flowers  of  a  blackish-maroon  colour. 

There  are  few  prettier  plants  of  a  bold  aspect  than  the  many 
kinds  of  Larkspurs,  especially  the  stock-fiowered  strains  with 
rosette-like  blossoms  in  all  shades  of  colour,  from  ]iure  white  to  deep 
purple  and  red.  Of  these  there  is  a  great  quantity  grown,  and 
being  arranged  so  that  the  colours  contrast  agreeably,  they  have 
a  most  striking  eS'ect.  Eschscholtzias  are  in  great  demand,  and 
comprise  several  varieties,  including  the  double-flowered  kinds. 
Besides  the  ordinary  E.  californica  and  K.  crocea,  there  are  the 
beautiful  E.  Mandarin  (figured  in  TnK  Gamjen,  pi.  CIV.),  E.  rosea, 
and  a  pure  white  form.  The  clear  red  tints  on  the  outside  of  the 
petals  in  E.  Mandarin  have  a  pretty  appearance  in  the  evening  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  close.  A  new  variety  has  also  been  raised  here 
in  which  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  petals  are  red  in  colour. 
French  Marigolds  receive  particular  attention,  and  one  strain  especi- 
ally is  as  near  perfection  as  need  be,  if  a  sturdy  dwarf  habit,  a  free- 
flowering  propensity,  and  symmetrical  and  beautiful  flowers  are  held 


Large  White  Achilleas  spread  into  wide  masses  under  shade  of  trees  in  shrubbery. 


as  a  criterion.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  shades  of 
colour  in  tliis  strain,  and  especially  as  regards  the  lacing  of  the 
petals,  though  all  are  first  rate,  and  few  better  annuals  can  be  gi-own. 
The  Clarkias  constitute  another  highly  desirable  set  of  annuals,  and 
our  attention  was  directed  to  several  new  forms  amongst  them 
raised  lately.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  a  new  variety  of  C.  iutegri- 
petala,  the  petals  of  which  are  pure  white  with  a  star-like  centre  of 
a  rich  violet-purple.  The  older  varieties,  however,  still  hold  their 
own  against  new  comers.  C.  limbata  and  the  various  other  kinds  of 
the  entire-ijetalled  type  are  very  gay,  not  omitting  the  little  Tom 
Thumb  variety,  which  is  a  capital  sort  for  growing  in  pots.  The 
Indian  Pinks  are  represented  largely  here,  and  comprise  some  of  the 
finest  strains  which  we  have  seen  both  as  regards  variety  of  size  and 
colours.  The  two  varieties — Crimson  Belle,  with  rich  crimson  blos- 
soms, and  Eastern  Queen,  with  flowers  of  a  rosy-lilac  colour,  deserve 
special  mention.  One  of  the  most  eflfective  plots  was  devoted  to 
the  summer-flowering  Clirysanthemums  (C.  tricolor),  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  Though  the  double-flowered  sorts  are  veiy 
pretty,  they  do  not  surpass  the  original  kinds.  The  best  of  the 
former  are  Dunnett's  Snow  AVhite  and  a  golden-flowered  kind. 
The  pretty  little  Calabrian  Soapwort  (Saponaria  calabrica)  is  largely 
grown  here,  and  comprises  several  varieties  varying  in  colour  from 
pure  white  to  a  deep  rose.  A  host  of  other  annuals  too  numerovis 
to  mention  are  extensively  represented,  many  of  which,  such  as 
Nemophilas  and  Silene  pendula,  were  out  of  flower,  whilst  others, 
such  as  Salpiglossis,  Asters,  &c.,  are  yet  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

Amongst  perennial 
plants  a  plot  of  Carter's 
Auricula-eyed  Sweet  Wil- 
liam is  particularly  note- 
worthy, as  it  is  the 
finest  strain  with  which 
we  have  yet  met.  The 
plants  are  comparatively 
dwarf  and  very  robust, 
and  produce  large  heads 
of  bloom,  each  of  which 
measures  1  in.  across,  and 
is  perfectly  round,  with 
smooth  edges,  while  the 
colours  are  as  well  defined 
as  those  of  a  good  Auri- 
cula. The  pretty  Eccre- 
mocarpus  acaber  forms  an 
attractive  ornament  when 
grown  in  the  open  ground 
and  allowed  to  climb 
amongst  tree  branches, 
as  here  practised.  In 
this  way  it  flowers  abun- 
dantly, and  is  very  use- 
ful for  cutting  purposes. 
A  plot  is  devoted  to 
testing  seedlings  of  novel- 
ties, great  numbers  of  which  are  raised  annually.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  latest  additions  to  the  already  bulky  list  of  annuals  and  other 
popular  plants. 

Amongst  the  choicer  sorts  of  vegetables  Peas  are  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  to  these  several  hundred  acres  are  devoted.  Amongst  new 
sorts,  the  best,  we  think,  is  one  called  Stratagem,  which  grows 
from  1 J  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  is  extremely  productive.  It  is  a  wrinkled 
Marrow  with  unusu.ally  large  and  well- filled  pods.  For  market  pur- 
poses it  will  stand  unequalled  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Another  called  Strength  is  a  handsome  Pea,  also  dwarf 
in  growth,  and  equally  productive.  Such  well-known  sorts  as  Little 
Wonder,  Challenger,  and  many  other  kinds  need  no  comment,  except 
that  here  in  their  birthplace  they  grow  very  vigorously,  and  are  now 
heavily  laden  witli  pods.  The  two  varieties,  Culverwell's  Telegraph 
and  Carter's  Teleplionc,  in  reference  to  which  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  late,  may  here  be  seen  growing  side  by  side,  and  it  needs 
no  expert  to  distinguish  their  peculiarities.  They  are  both  first-rate 
Peas,  though,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
at  the  last  meeting  at  South  Kensington,  the  preference  must  be  given 
to  Telephone.  With  regard  to  other  vegetables,  equal  attention  is 
paid  to  keeping  the  stock  of  each  particular  strain  true  by  frequent 
recourse  to  what  is  termed  "  rogueing  "  or  removing  spurious  kinds 
• — no  easy  matter  where  vegetables  grown  for  seed  cover  so  large  an 
amount  of  ground  as  they  do  here.  W.  G. 


Ivy-clad  'Walls. — Visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  may  have  re- 
marked near  to  the  main  entrance  an  Ivy-covered  wall.  The 
happy  and  rather  novel  idea  has  occurred  to  the  owner  of  draping  the 
outside  portion  of  this  boundary  wall.     Would  that   this  example 
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could  be  more  generally  followed.  Naked  brickwork  is  always  un- 
interesting, and  more  or  less  unsightly  ;  could  its  bare  surface  be 
clad  with  verdure,  tlie  general  appearance  of  many  buildings  in 
gardens  would  be  much  improved.  What  has  been  done  for  the 
wall  already  mentioned  might  be  effected  elsewhere,  and  it  would 
probaljly  be  founil  that  other  ])Iants  besides  Ivy  (although  it  nuist  be 
confessed  that  it  would  be  dillicult  tofmdso  suitable  a  subject)  might 
1)6  utilised  for  the  yrurpose.  In  some  places  circumstances  might 
offer  insuperable  diiliculties  to  planting  on  the  outside,  but  there  are 
certainly  miles  of  wall  which  might  at  a  slight  expense  have  their 
bare,  unsightly  surface  clothed  with  verdure. — J.  Cornhill. 

The  Van  Houtte  Memorial. — The  interesting  ceremony  of 
unveiling  the  Van  Houtte  memorial  took  place  at  (jhent  last  Sunday 
in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  liis  admirers.  At  three  o'clock  a 
procession,  numliering  several  thousands,  and  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  tlie  Belgian  and  many  foreign  horticultural  societies,  as  well 
as  the  il'ite.  of  (Jhent,  started  from  the  station  for  Gendbrugge,  where 
the  statue  is  situated,  close  to  M.  Van  Houtte's  world-renowned 
nursery.  The  procession  was  accompanied  by  several  bands  of  music, 
and  at  short  intervals  were  magnificent  wreaths  sent  by  various 
nurserymen.  Many  of  these  were  very  large,  being  as  much  as  7  ft. 
long  and  4  ft.  wide — one,  contributed  by  the  emj]loi/i!i<  of  the  late 
M.  Van  Houtte,  and  composed  of  aliout  800  blooms  of  the  lovely 
Rose  Louis  Van  Houtte,  edged  with  leaves  of  Rosa  rugosa,  being 
especially  striking.  The  statue  was  unveiled  by  the  Burgomaster 
of  Ghent,  and  speeches  were  delivered  by  tlie  Governor  of  Hainault, 
Professor  Morren,  and  other  eminent  men.  The  monument,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  rising  young  Belgian  sculptor  De  Vigne,  repre- 
sents Flora  ]>lacing  a  wreath  on  the  head  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  fine  work  of  art.  The  proceedings,  both  at  the  cere- 
mony and  at  the  banquet  held  in  the  evening,  w'ere  characterised  by 
the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
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ASPAEAGUS      CULTURE. 

By  M.  Godefroy-Leb(Euf. 
M.  Godefeoy-Lebceuf,  a  well-knowTi  horticulturist  of 
Argeuteuil,  has  published  a  book  on  Asparagus,  Strawberries, 
Figs,  and  small  fruits,  from  which  we  translate  the  main 
portion  of  the  article  on  A.sparagus,  that  being  likely  to 
interest  our  readers  at  a  time  when  special  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  culture  of  this  vegetable. 

Varieties  of  Asparagus.— Originally  there  was  but  one 
form  of  edible  Asparagus,  the  wild  Asparagus  (Asparagus 
officinalis),  from  which  have  sprung  the  common  garden 
Asparagus  and  the  Giant  Asparagus.  The  former  gave  rise 
to  the  Early  Pink  Asparagus  grown  in  Holland,  at  Ulm,  and 
at  Argenteuil,  and  the  Late  Pink  Asparagus  grown  at  the 
.same  places.  Culture  and  selection  have  so  great  an  influence 
on  vegetables  that  they  modify  not  oidy  their  constituticin,  but 
their  mode  of  growth  and  their  flavour.  It  is  by  dint  of 
-constant  observation,  combined  with  great  care  and  patience, 
that  the  Asparagus  growers  at  Argenteuil  have  succeeded  in 
improving  this  vegetable  by  creating,  as  it  were,  two  varie- 
ties, the  Early  and  the  Late,  and  that  they  have  rendered 
those  varieties  permanent,  so  that  they  may  always  be  de- 
pended on  as  being  superior  to  their  common  parent  both 
in  size  and  qualit}'.  Asparagus  is  grown  throughout  the 
■whole  of  France  with  almost  equal  care.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  there  are  only  certain  privileged  localities  which  produce 
it  in  such  perfection  in  every  way  that  even  after  twenty 
years'  growth  the  same  plants  yield  abundant  crops  1  This 
apparent  anomaly  simply  arises  from  certain  growers  having 
adopted  an  intelligent  and  rational  method  of  cultivation.  By 
this  means  the  Argenteuil  Asparagus  has  reached  such  a  state 
of  perfection  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it  for  the  old- 
fashioned  varieties.  Compared  with  them  it  gives  crops  of 
triple  weight  and  size,  while  the  Early  variety  comes  to  per- 
fection ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  known  kind.  The 
appreciation  bestowed  on  this  variety  everywhere  is  conse- 
quently fully  accounted  for. 


E.\RLY  AND  Late  Aegenteuii.   and  Dutch  Asparagus. 

Late  Asparagus. — The  Late  Asparagus  as  grown  at 
Argenteuil  is  often  flat  in  form  ;  tlie  eyes  are  prominent  and 
arranged  in  a  spiral,  and  the  point  is  short  and  stumpy.  When 
well  grown  the  heads  are  from  3]  in.  to  7i  in.  in  circum- 
ference at  a  distance  of  8|  in.  from  the  tip.  Fig.  1  shows 
one  of  these  heads  drawn  from  nature.  There  worn  olhers 
grown  at  the  same  time  whicli  were  much  larger,  but  this 
one  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  representing  the  jiure.st  type 
of  this  variety.  The  entire  stem  of  the  Late  Asparagus 
wlien  full  grown  measures  from  5  ft.  10  in.  to  7  ft  8  in.  in 
height  This  variety  is  very  vigorous,  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  and  lasts  for  many  years.  The  crown  of 
the  root  rises  but  slowly  out  of  the  ground  ;  the  Late  variety 
therefore  is  better  adapted  for  a  shallow  soil  than  the  Early 
vai'iety.  It  produces  less  than  its  congener  during  the  first 
years  of  its  growth  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lasts  much 
longer.  We  have  seen  Asparagus  beds  twenty-seven  years 
old  which  still  yielded  abundant  crops,  the  heads  measuring 
from  2^  in.  to  3  j  in.  in  circumference. 

Early  Asparagus.—  The  Early  Argenteuil  Asparagus 
(fig.  2)  is  generally  round,  but  sometimes  slightly  flattened. 


Fig,  1.— Late  Asparagus. 


Fig.  2. — Early  Asparagus. 


The  eyes  are  not  so  prominent  a.^  in  the  Late  variety,  and  they 
form  less  regular  spirals.  The  point  is  conical,  often  swollen 
in  the  middle,  and  longer.  The  heads  measure  from  2  J  in.  to 
5.V  in.  in  circumference  at  8|  in.  from  the  tip.  Fig.  2  shows 
a  head  of  Early  Asparagus  of  the  average  size  drawn  from 
nature  by  M.  Godcfroy-Lebreuf.  There  were  many  heads 
grown  at  the  same  time  which  were  much  larger,  but  a 
medium-sized  head  was  chosen  as  being  a  type  of  the  variety 
which  is  most  in  favour  in  the  Paris  market.  The  Early 
Asparagus  attains  a  much  greater  development  than  the  Late, 
often  reaching  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  It  is  very  vigorous, 
and  is  not  particular  as  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  ;  neverthe- 
le.ss  it  requires  a  depth  of  at  least  10  in.,  for  the  crown  of 
the  root  rises  every  year  about  i  in.  It  begins  to  yield  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  from  six  years   old   i  t  givea 
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good  crops  for  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years.  After  this 
time  tbe  heads  are  somewhat  smaller,  but  the  crop  is  abun- 
dant. AVhen  well  cultivated  it  will  continue  yielding  for  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years. 

"Dutch  Asparagus. — Dutch  Asparagus  (fig.  3)  is  nearly 
always  round.  The  eyes  are  arranged  spirally,  and  are 
narrow  and  prominent.  The  tip  is  sometimes  conical,  at 
others  elongated,  and  at  times  swollen  in 
the  middle.  The  heads  are  from  1^  in. 
to  3i  in.  in  circumference,  measured  at 
8|  in.  from  the  tip.  Fig.  3  shows  one 
of  the  finest  heads  of  this  variety,  drawn 
from  nature  by  j\I.  Godefroy-Leboauf. 
The  general  height  of  this  Asparagus  is 
about  -5  ft.  It  is  neither  so  handsome, 
so  well-flavoured,  nor  so  tender  as  the 
two  Argenteuil  varieties.  It  also  re- 
quires a  much  richer  and  deeper  soil ;  its 
cultivation  in  France,  therefore,  has 
been  given  up  by  the  best  growers. 
Among  other  defects  which  are  laid  to 
its  account  are  the  following  :  it  very 
soon  grows  hard,  it  opens  its  point  very 
rapidty,  and  turns  green  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  variety  fetches  but  a  low 
price  in  the  Paris  markets,  where  it  is 
sold  at  1  franc  a  bundle,  while  the  Ar- 
genteuil variety  of  the  same  size  fetches 
from  three  to  four  times  that  price.  It 
is  not  a  good  [ilant  for  cultivating  on  a 
large  scale,  while  for  amateur  growth  it  Kg.  3. -Dutch  Aspanogus. 
is  unsuitaljle  on  account    of    its    small 

yield  and  its  bitter  flavour.  It  should  only,  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  be  grown  where  other  sorts  cannot  be  obtained.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  it  yields  only  a  quarter  of  the  crop 
furnished  by  the  Argenteuil  sort,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
It  also  needs  greater  care  and  a  larger  quantity  of  manure. 

The  Soil. — Asparagus  may  be  grown,  and  will  thrive,  in 
almost  every  kind  of  soil ;  heavy-  and  damp  soils,  however, 
must  be  lightened  before  they  will  yield  abundant  crops.  The 
best  soil  for  growing  Asparagus  is  a  light  one,  either  calcareous, 
siliceou.s,  or  granitic.  If  the  soil  is  hard  and  heavy,  it  must 
be  made  lighter  during  the  first  few  years  by  spreading  over 
the  stools  a  certain  quantity  of  sand,  lime-kilu,  or  other  ashes, 
coal-dust,  and  similar  inert  materials,  until  it  has  lost  its 
property  of  hardening  and  cracking  during  the  dry  season. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground.— Generally  speaking,  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  very  useless  trouble  is  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  a  piece  of  ground  intended  for  an  Asparagus  bed.  Some 
growers  dig  out  the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  filling  up  the  void  with  masses  of  manure,  which,  instead 
of  favouring  the  growth  of  the  crop,  are  not  only  lost  but  are 
absolutely  injurious.  When  the  spot  on  which  the  Asparagus 
bed  is  to-  be  fonned  has  been  decided  on,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  from  10  in.  to  12  in., 
either  before  or  after  the  winter  sets  in.  Large  and  small 
stones  must  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  render  the  soil 
easier  to  work.  Asparagus  requires  a  firm  soil  to  root  in  ; 
we  must  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  dig  down  below  a 
greater  depth  than  12  in.,  for  if  the  roots  bury  themselves  at 
too  great  a  depth  they  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  very  .small  degree.  Their  growth  will  be  consequently 
retarded,  the  crop  will  be  smaller,  the  heads  thinner,  and  the 
plants  shorter-lived.  The  soil  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  fallow  after  digging,  that  is  to  say,  nothing  but  the 
rake  should  be  passed  over  it  to  make  all  smooth — thus 
enabling  the  frost  to  have  a  greater  action  on  it  than  other- 


wise. Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  other  ways, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  ground  should  be 
cleared  of  stones  great  and  small,  as  they  not  only  prevent 
the  heads  from  appearing  above  the  .surface,  but,  by  lying  on 
the  tops  of  them,  cause  them  to  bend  and  become  deformed. 
The  ground  should  also  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Manuring  before  Planting.— Except  in  the  case  of  poor 
soil,  we  need  not  give  any  manure  before  planting.  If  the 
soil  is  exhausted,  we  should  dig  in — either  in  September, 
October,  or  November,  but  not  later — a  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  winter,  when  we  are 
about  to  plant,  we  may  find  the  whole  of  it  resolved  into  soil. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  must  never  manure  at  the  time  of 
planting,  for  manure  attracts  insects,  and  insects  attract  moles 
and  mice,  all  of  which  are  very  injurious  to  the  young 
plants. 

Choosing  the  Plants.— If  we  sow  Couch  Grass  we  shall 
certainly  not  reap  Wheat  ;  and  if  we  plant  a  sickly -looking, 
weak  tree  we  shall  never  produce  one  that  is  healthy  and 
vigorous.  If,  therefore,  we  plant  puny  Asparagus  plants  we 
shall  only  obtain  a  wretched  crop.  We  have  often  heard  it. 
said  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  plant  is  strong  or  weak, 
and  that  as  long  as  we  cultivate  properly  and  give  plenty  of 
manure,  we  must  necessarily  obtain  firm  and  well  flavoured 
Asparagus.  There  is  only  one  species  of  edible  Asparagus,  but 
there  are  almost  as  many  sub-varieties  as  there  are  growers, 
for  when  the  plant  is  grown  from  seed  it  infallibly  varies 
when  the  seed-plants  are  not  specially  grown  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  choose  our  seed  from  those  plants 
which  produce  the  finest  growths.  Between  the  wild 
Asparagus  and  the  varieties  which  are  cultivated  now-a- 
days  the  difl'erence  is  very  great.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
are  all  produced  from  the  same  type.  Amongst  these  sub- 
varieties  there  are  all  kinds  of  shades,  but  between  the  wild 
Asparagus  and  that  grown  in  Holland  and  at  Argenteuil  there 
is  a  wonderful  difference.  Take  a  walk  thrcjugh  the  Aspa- 
ragus beds  of  Argenteuil,  St.  Denis,  Gennevilliers,  Colonibes, 
and  Sannois,  and  when  the  time  for  cutting  arrives,  notice 
the  shape  and  quality  of  the  heads  and  taste  their  flavour,  and 
you  will  soon  become  convinced  that  the  different  sorts  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  each  other,  neither  as  to  earliness,  quality, 
form,  vigour,  or  general  appearance.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  find  out  the  localities  which  are  celebrated  for  the 
best  growths  of  Asparagus,  but  we  must  also  find 
out  wliether  they  are  grown  by  A  or  by  B,  and 
even  then  we  may  be  at  a  loss,  for  in  one  plot  B  may  grow  a 
crop  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  crop  in  the 
very  next  plot  may  be  worthless.  In  using  the  terms  variety 
and  sub-variety  we  do  not  intend  them  to  be  understood  in  the 
strict  botanical  sense  ;  they  must  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  cultural  expressions,  that  is  to  say,  that  these  varieties  are 
capable  of  returning  to  their  original  type  if  they  are  neglected 
or  badly  cultivated.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  so  difficult  as  to 
procure  varieties  not  merely  of  good  quality,  but  of  exceptional 
quality.  The  choice  of  plants  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  in  growing  Asparagus  ;  so  important  is  it,  in  fact, 
that  we  should  reject  all  stools  offered  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
always  pay  a  fair  sum  for  them,  as  long  as  we  are  sure  of  ob- 
taining a  good  variety.  What  possible  good  can  there  be  in- 
exercising  economy  in  purchasing  cheap  stools  which  will  only 
yield  one  half  or  one-third  of  the  crop  obtainable  from  the 
best  varieties  for  a  few  extra  pencel  In  those  localities  which 
are  most  renowned  for  Asparagus — at  Argenteuil,  for  instance — 
the  growers  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  having  good 
varieties,  and  they  not  only  choose  them  from  amongst  their 
own  plants,  but  from  amongst  those  of  their  neighbours,  so 
much  so  that  a  grower  who  has  cultivated  a  number  of  seed- 
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bearing  plants  with  the  greatest  care  suddenly  find.s  himself 
deprived  of  them  just  as  the  time  coni3s  for  gathering  the 
seed.  It  has  also  happened  that  the  stools  were  destroyed  by 
those  who  stole  the  seed,  so  that  the  proper  owner  of  them 
was  no  longer  able  to  procure  a  supply  at  will.  This  trait  in 
the  character  of  Asparagus  growers  will  show  how  much  im- 
portance they  attach  to  the  choice  of  ^ood  varieties.  Sharp 
grower.s,  consequently,  who  have  succeeded  in  producing  rare 
sub-varieties,  prevent  them  from  becoming  multiplied  either  by 
breaking  off  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  or  by  destroying  the  seeds, 
.so  that  they  should  only  be  recognised  by  those  in  the  .secret. 
If  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  good  seed  plants  in  places 
where  Asparagus  growing  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them 
in  small  gardens  whore  the  cultivation  of  Aisparagus  is  almost 
unknown.  How  then  are  we  to  recognise  a  good  plant  ?  No- 
thing is  easier  to  those  who  have  .seen  it  grow,  or  more  difficult 
for  those  who  hive  only  seen  it  as  a  stool  at  the  moment  of 
planting.  In  making  a  choice,  we  mu.st  be  certain  of  the 
seed  in  the  first  place,  and  ascertain  that  it  comes  from  a  good 
variety,  after  which  we  destroy  all  those  young  plants  wliich 
show  any  signs  of  departing  from  the  type  which  we  are 
desirous  of  growing.  This  is  an  art  which  can  only  be 
practised  with  success  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  rearing  Aspai'agus.  The  wisest  counse  to  pursue,  there- 
fore, when  about  to  commence  an  Asparagus  bed  is  to  go  to 
some  well-known  firm  with  a  reputation  to  lose,  and  to  place 
full  confidence  in  it  for  the  choice  of  seeds  and  plants. 
Even  when  we  have  a  thoroughly  good  plant  in  cultivation 
we  must  know  how  to  gather  the  seed  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  manner.  In  addition  to  this  all  of  the  seed 
even  from  the  best  plants  is  not  equally  good.  The  seed,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  gathered  from  a  stool  which  has 
flowered  side  by  side  with  a  bad  or  medium  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time,  is  worth  nothing,  because  it  has  teen  fertilised 
badly.  Again,  the  seed  should  be  perfectly  ripe,  and  it 
must  be  kept  properly  after  it  has  been  gathered.  The 
la.st  heads  generally  yield  nothin-  but  doubtful  seed,  which 
seldom  reproduces  the  proper  type.  The  seeds  which  grow 
at  the  end  of  the  shoots  also,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  stem,  have  the  same 
defect.  Those  seeds,  too,  which  are  not  sufficiently  ripe  or 
which  are  too  small  are  .sure  to  produce  bad  plants.  Seed 
should  be  only  collected  from  those  plants  which  have  reached 
the  age  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  and  which  carry  but  few 
seed-vessels.  The  seed-bearing  stems  also  yield  bad  seed. 
By  the  abrve  we  can  easily  see  that  the  difference  between 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  good  seed  and  good  plants  is 
enormous  ;  we  therefore  recommend  the  amateur  and  small 
grower  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  raising  Asparagus  from  .seed. 

The  A?e  and  Strength  of  the  Plants.— Two-year 
old  stools  are  still  planted  by  some,  but  for  a  long  time  past 
practical  growers  have  given  up  planting  stools  of  more  than 
a  year  old.  The  plant  from  a  two-year-old  stool  is  alw.ays  a 
bad  one,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  amount  of  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  produces 
too  many  heads,  which  consequently  lack  strength  and  .sap. 
General  weakne.ss  is  the  consequence,  and  the  crops  are  all 
puny  and  of  poor  quality.  Asparagus  is  a  plant  of  vigorous 
growth,  but  no  plant  in  proper  health  would  stand  trans[)lant- 
ing  the  second  year  without  .suffering  from  it;  it  would,  in 
fact,  give  an  abortive  growth,  which  w.mld  never  produce 
good  heads.  A  plant  which  has  come  off  a  healthy  stock  is 
sufficiently  strong  for  planting  at  a  year  old,  and  all  of  an 
older  growth  should  be  neglected.  Great  attention,  therefore, 
is  necessary  in  our  choice  of  plants,  and,  as  we  have  said 
before,  bad  goods  are  always  dear,  more  e.specially  in  the  case 


of  Asparagus.  The  strength  or  size  of  the  stools  is  of  little 
conseipience  if  the  seed  has  been  good,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  there  is  but  little  difference  between  them. 

Form  of  the  Ground  for  Planting- — If  you    wish  to 

plant  a  plot  of  Asparagus  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  you  must  opeH  .several  trenches  at  about  36  in.  apart, 
10  in.  deep,  and  10  in.  wide,  throwing  up  on  each  side  the 
earth  taken  out,  so  as  to  form  a  mound,  as  shown  in  fig.  4  at 
RRR.  The  line  which  pa.sse3  beneath  the  letters  Him  shows 
the  level  of  the  earth,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ea.th 
taken  out  of  the  trenches.  The  letters  mm  (fig.  4) 
show  the  stools  in  their  proper  position  before  they 
have  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  sides  of  the  trenches  are  almost  perpendicular  below 
ground,  and  that  above  ground  they  form  an  angle  with  the 
mound  at  the  level  of  the  soil.  This  angle  disappears 
as  soon  as  the  stool  is  covered  over  with  earth,  and 
the  base  of  the  mound  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  the 
sides  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  top.  Beware  of  digging  up 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  or  of  hoeing  or  raking  it  as  recom- 
mended by  many  author.s.  The  soil  should  be  left  alone,  for  As- 
paragus likes  to  run  overthesurfaceand  not  to  penetrate  beneath 
it ;  besides,  as  already  stated,  the  roots,  if  they  penetrate  too 


Fig.  4.— Asparagus  trenches. 

deeply,  will  not  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  sun  during  the 
spring.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  meet  with  a  subsoil  that  is 
cold,  damp,  and  dry,  all  of  which  conditions  are  unfavourable 
to  the  plant,  indejjendently  of  the  fact  that  the  manure  which 
has  been  applied  has  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  roots, 
either  nullifying  its  effects  entirely  or  retarding  them  consider- 
ably. If  the  soil  is  very  light,  instead  of  digging  trenches 
of  10  in.  make  them  only  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  depth.  If  the 
ground  is  very  dry  and  we  plant  late,  the  trenches  should  not 
be  more  than  10  in.  deep,  and  a  hole  of  from  '2  in.  to  21-  in. 
should  be  dug  out  to  receive  the  stool.  Loose  earth  is  then 
thrown  in  and  the  whole  is  filled  up  until  it  takes  the  form 
shown  in  the  cut  (fig.  4).  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  an 
Asparagus  plot  distinct  from  your  ordinary  kitchen  garden, 
open  .several  trenches  a  yard  wide  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  yds. 
from  each  other  and  plant  in  two  rows.  By  adopting  this 
plan  your  Asparagus  will  have  a  considerable  sjiace  over  which 
to  spread  its  rfiots,  which  will  by  this  means  run  no  danger  of 
becoming  entangled  with  those  of  the  plants  in  the  neighbour- 
ing trenches.  They  will  thus  become  finer,  more  succulent, 
and  will  last  longer.  Slost  authors  recommend  the  use  of  long 
trenches  dug  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  yard,  and  filled  up 
with  all  kinds  of  manure  and  composts.  Experience  has 
shown  for  a  long  time  jiast  that  no  method  could  be  much 
worse  than  the  one  just  described.  Besides  being  expensive, 
t'le  yield  of  Asparagus  is  late,  sjiarse,  and  weak  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  the  primitive  method  of  growing  Asparagu.s. 

Distance  batween  the  Plants. — When  we  plant  in  an 
open  plot  the  stools  should  be  at  least  3  ft.  3  in.  from  each 
other,  but  if  two  rows  of  plants  are  grown  side  by  side  they 
should  be  2  ft.  8  in.  from  each  other.  For  our  own  beds  we 
h.ive  adopted  a  uniform  distance  of   1  ft.  between  the  lines, 
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tlie  plants  being  3  ft.  3  in.  apart.  By  this  means  we  have 
more  room  for  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  trenches,  and  the 
mounds  are  more  easily  made  and  kept  in  order.  This  method, 
therefore,  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Whatever  may  be  the 
distance,  the  weight  of  the  crop  is  about  the  same  if  the  plants 
be  kept  properly  apart,  but  crowded  Asparagus  beds  produce 
late  and  smaller  crops  of  very  inferior  appearance  and  quality, 
besides  which  they  are  much  more  quickly  exhausted.  They 
require  more  manure,  and  their  cultivation  is  much  more  diffi- 
■cult  and  costly.  Such  plantations  are  more  liable  to  the 
•attacks  of  insects,  and  become  unfit  for  good  plants,  seeing 
that  they  degenerate  towards  the  original  stock  much  more 
quickly.  We  have,  therefore,  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  not  planting  the  stools  at  a  sufficient  distance 
apart. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


GARDENING     FOR    THE     WEEK. 


Stove. 

All  winter-flowering  stove  plants  have  now  approached  the  stage  of 
their  groii  tli  wherein  it  is  necessary  to  pay  tliem  particular  attention. 
Kxeept  they  are  got  sufficiently  forward  before  the  season  is  too  far 
.advanced  for  them  to  attain  fail  size  and  strength,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  their  liearing  anything  near  the  amount  of  tiower  of  which 
they  are  cipable.  To  accompli,sh  tliis  they  will  now  have  been  in 
their  blooming  pots  some  time,  so  that  their  roots  will  have  got 
fairly  hold  of  the  soil.  With  plants  grown  for  this  purpose,  which 
in  the  ease  of  many  are  either  destroyed  after  flowering  and  their 
place  taken  by  young  stock  grown  from  cuttings,  or  cut  back,  shaken 
out,  and  partially  disrooted,  it  is  desirable  not  to  use  larger  pots  th.vu 
necessary  to  .admit  of  the  full  development  required  ;  but  to  assist 
this  manure  water  should  now  be  freely  given,  as  the  flower  they 
are  ultimately  capable  of  producing  is  much  more  dependent  upon  tlie 
strength  they  attain  before  autumn  than  upon  assistance  that  can  be 
given  them  immediately  previous  to  their  blooming.  .Stock  of  most 
things  of  this  description  is  later  than  usual,  requiring  extra  care  to 
get  it  up  to  the  desired  condition,  (iive  all  the  light  possible  by 
keeping  the  heads  of  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  ;  and  by  placing 
them  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  their  becoming  lirawn. 

Poinsettias,  both  such  as  were  propagated  from  cuttings  this 
spring  and  tliose  grown  on  from  the  cut-back  stools,  require  to  be 
carefully  watered,  so  as  not  to  permit  of  the  soil  getting  dry,  or  they 
;ire  sure  to  lose  their  lower  leaves,  which  much  interferes  with  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  when  in  bloom.  The  treatment  they  le- 
quire,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  large  or  small  examples, 
needs  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  character  of  the  house  or 
position  they  are  to  occupy  when  in  flower.  Strong,  tall  shoots, 
such  as  when  the  pl.ants  are  confined  to  a  single  stem,  bear  much 
the  largest  flowers,  and  are  suitable  for  houses  of  considerable  size, 
whereas  in  smaller  structures  smaller  specimens  will  be  found  more 
useful.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  it  is  usual  with  some  cul- 
tivators to  turn  them  out-of-doors  for  a  short  time  with  a  view  to 
maturing  the  wood  and  inducing  a  disposition  to  form  flowers 
rather  than  to  continue  making  growth  ;  the  exposure  in  this  w.ay 
generally  results  in  the  loss  of  foliage,  and  on  cold,  late  summers 
like  the  present  they  are  better  under  glass,  giving  them  abun- 
dance of  air,  with  but  little  or  no  fire-heat,  except  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  which  will  equally  effect  the  maturing  process 
required. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora.  — So  useful  for  cutting!  If 
the  plants  .ire  at  all  backward  there  is  yet  time  to  grow  them  on  to 
a  considerably  larger  size,  as  tlie  bigger  they  get  the  more  flower 
they  will  produce.  They  may  be  stopped  once  yet  where  it  is 
desirable  to  give  them  a  more  bushy  habit,  and  tl\ey  can  be  kept  on 
growing  right  through  the  autumn.  This  is  a  comparatively  tender, 
spare-rooted  subject,  succeeding  better  with  loss  pot-room  than  many 
plants,  and  one  which  is  much  benefited  liy  manure  water. 

Plumbago  rosea,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti, 
and  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.— The  plants  of  these  intended 
to  bloom  as  early  as  they  can  be  had  in  should  now  be  fast 
approaching  the  size  that  is  required,  and  ought  as  soon  as  this  is 
attained  to  be  subjected  to  a  maturing  process,  such  as  advised  for 
the  Poinsettias.  The  ever-blooming  Scutellaria  Mocciniana  may 
with  advantage  now  have  the  flowers  nipped  out  as  they  appear, 
which  will  have  tlie  effect  of  enabling  the  plants  to  attain  more 
size,  and  so  will  permit  of  their  bearing  more  bloom  at  the  time 
when  wanted.     So  free  is  this  Scutellaria  in  flowering  that  there  is 


no  necessity  for  any  maturing  process  ;  simply  keep  tlie  plants  grow- 
ing on  slowly. 

Bouvardias. — Where  dependence  for  the  coming  winter's 
supply  of  tliese  llowers  has  to  any  extent  been  placed  on  spring- 
struck  cuttings,  except  where  the  cultivator  has  had  at  command 
surticient  he.ated  pits  or  other  structures  wherein  to  grow  them,  the 
plants  are  in  most  cases  so  small  and  backward  as  to  be  in  anything 
but  a  condition  for  producing  the  full  amount  of  bloom,  'i'hey  like- 
wise are  amongst  the  freest  of  free  flowerers,  not  needing  tlie  wood 
to  be  hardened  before  the  blooms  are  set,  in  the  way  tliat  many 
plants  do.  I'inch  out  any  flowers  that  may  be  formed,  and  encourage 
growth  extension  by  warmth,  plenty  of  light,  and  sufficient  moisture. 
Stout  jilants  from  stools  that  have  been  cut  back,  if  wanted  to  bloom 
early,  may,  during  the  next  month,  receive  more  air,  with  a  drier  at- 
mosphere, ceasing  syringing  them  overhead  previous  to  their  being 
subjected  to  more  heat,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  flower. 

Autumn  and  "Winter  Flo-wering  Begonias.— The  heat- 
requiring  kinds  of  tliese  intended  for  autumn  and  winter  bloom  must 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  with  sufficient  warmth  to  keep  them 
moving,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  stout,  well-developed  gi'owth, 
removing  any  flowers  that  may  be  formed,  as  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
centrate too  much  strength  in  everything  of  this  character  which  is 
intended  to  bloom  in  the  winter,  when  the  production  of  flowers  is 
altogether  dependent  upon  lire-heat  and  the  strength  stored  up  in  the 
plants. 

Gesneras  of  the  zebrina  section,  so  useful  for  winter  and 
spring  flowering,  should  now  receive  every  encouragement  to  make 
stout,  strong  growth  ;  they  can  scarcely  have  too  much  light,  and 
only  require  slightly  sliading  so  as  to  keep  their  foliage  from  being 
injured.  They  look  the  best  grown  singly  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots.  One 
of  the  principal  things  in  their  cultivation  is  to  keep  them  free  from 
insects  such  .as  red  spider,  thrips,  and  above  all  mealy  bug ;  wherever 
those  are  allowed  to  become  established  upon  them  the  lustrous 
colour  of  the  foliage  gets  so  far  injured  as  to  destroy  half  their 
beauty,  as  when  the  leaves  are  perfect  they  add  much  to  the  bright 
panicles  of  flower.  \\'eak  licjuid  manure  .at  this  period,  when  the 
pots  ought  to  be  getting  full  of  roots,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  them. 

Abutilons. — One  of  tlie  most  serviceable  .and  continuous-bloom- 
int'  suljjects,  producing  its  flowers  freely  in  winter,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  warmth,  is  the  white-flowered  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige. 
Amongst  the  numbers  of  new  varieties  tliat  have  made  their  appear- 
ance there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  equal  to  this  ;  colour  and  form 
both  make  it  acceptable  for  cutting  ;  it  is  alike  suitable  for  bouquets, 
vases,  or  any  arrangement  of  out  flowers,  and  likewise  handsome  on 
the  plant.  It  propagates  readily  from  cuttings,  and  is  a  very  free 
grower.  Where  any  deficiency  of  stock  exists  it  is  advisable  to  get 
in  cuttings  now,  which  will  make  useful  plants  for  next  year;  and, 
though  propiigated  at  this  time,  they  will  not  be  able  to  bloom  near 
so  much  as  stronger  examples  during  the  winter  and  s,pring  ;  yet  tliey 
will  produce  some  flowers,  as  it  is  one  of  those  pliints  tliat,  when 
sufficiently  rooted  to  grow  away  freely,  at  once  form  bloom. 
Examples  that  were  struck  in  the  spring,  and  are  at  all  deficient  in 
pot-room,  may  yet  have  another  shift.  It  is  a  good  plan,  where 
there  is  a  b.are  portion  of  wall  available  in  an  intermediate  house, 
to  cover  it  with  this  plant  turned  out,  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  border  where  its  roots  can  be  accommodated,  otherwise  in 
a  large  pot  or  box  ;  being  a  strong  grower,  it  is  no  better  for 
having  too  much  root-room.  Treated  .as  here  described,  it  will 
give  a  supply  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers  almost  all  the  year 
round,  ami  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  in  cutting  tlie  strong 
shoots  well  back  from  time  to  time,  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall 
from  top  to  bottom  can  be  kept  furnished  with  flowering  wood.  The 
small-growing  A.  vexillarium  and  A.  vexillarium  igneum  .are  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  much  weaker  growers  than  the 
better  known  members  of  the  family,  producing  smaller  flowers  in 
greater  abundance,  and  are  very  much  preferable  to  many  of  the 
more  vigorous  kinds.  They  are  excellent  subjects  for  forming  stan- 
dards of  medium  height.  Cuttings  put  in  now  of  the  soft  half- 
ripened  shoots  will  make  beautiful  blooming  examples  next  ye.ar  if 
kept  a  little  above  greenhouse  temperature  during  the  winter. 
These  ]>lants,  though  gener.ally  classed  .as  gi-eenhouse  subjects,  I 
have  found  do  very  much  lietter  with  intermediate  warmth  through 
the  winter. 

Aphelandras. — The  useful  autumn-flowering  A.  crist.ata  will 
shortly  be  pushing  up  its  bright  orange-red  flowers,  and  will  be 
assisted  by  a  continuous  su])ply  of  weak  manure  water  until  they 
open.  It  lasts  tor  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  and  a  succession 
may  be  secured  by  growing  a  portion  cooler  through  the  summer  ; 
to  etTect  which  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  several  strong  established 
plants  that  are  cut  l)aijk  closely  each  year  after  flowering,  striking 
cuttings  of  some  of  the  shoots  in  spriug,  which   grow  on  to  fonn  a 
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succession.  Where  stock  of  this  latter  description  exists,  by  keeping 
them  for  the  next  two  months  a  little  cooler,  they  will  come  in  later 
in  the  autumn.  Tlie  charming  little  A.  aurantiaca  Roezli  should  lie 
grown  in  quantity  by  all  who  have  a  stove  ;  its  intensely  briglit 
coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months  upon  plants  only  a  few  inclies  high.  Thus  managed,  three 
or  four  together  in  G-in.  pots,  it  h.as  an  excellent  effect  when  placed 
about  on  the  front  stages  and  similar  positions  in  stoves  or  inter- 
mediate houses.  Spring-struck  plants  of  this  should  be  encouraged 
by  enough  pot-room,  warmth,  and  moisture  during  the  next  six 
weeks  to  gain  strengtli,  for  although,  as  already  said,  it  will  bloom 
from  the  merest  bits,  stronger  examples  will  produce  proportionately 
larger  flowers. 

.^chmea  miniata  and  fulgens. — The  rage  for  varicgated- 
leave<l  plants  h.as  caused  many  to  discard  the.se  in  favour  of  the 
more  etiective  foliaged  kinds  ;  but  any  one  possessing  a  number  of 
them  grown  in  small  pots  will  find  them  most  useful  from  this 
through  the  autumn  months,  as  if  not  kept  too  warm  they  will  be  at 
their  best  during  this  period  ;  tlie  flowers  will  last  in  good  condition 
for  two  or  three  months.  Where  there  are  olil  specimens  that 
have  been  grown  in  strong  heat  and  have  bloomed  early,  they 
may  be  increased  now  by  dividing  the  crowTis,  which  should  be 
split  off  from  the  main  stem  and  inserted  in  6-in.  pots  in  sandy 
peat  or  loam  well  drained,  potting  tliem  just  to  their  lower  leaves; 
kept  slijrhtly  moist  and  warm  tliey  will  root  directly,  and  will  form 
growth  irom  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaves,  which  will  flower  next 
autumn.  Though  large  specimens  of  these  with  from  six  to  a  dozen 
blooming  crowns  are  very  effective,  tliey  are  not  so  generally  service- 
able as  when  confined  to  single  crowns  in  small  pots. 

Cyrtoceras  reflexum. — This  Hoya-like  plant  is  an  excellent 
late  summer-flowerer.  Where  tlietreatment  has  been  suchasto  induce 
it  to  bloom  at  this  time,  it  will  now  be  coming  in  and  will  bear 
placing  in  a  conservatory  where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to 
go  too  low  in  the  nights  and  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  a  current  of 
cold  air.  But  wliilst  here  it,  and  anytliing  of  a  like  character,  must 
be  carefully  guarded  from  getting  over  much  water  at  the  roots,  or 
it  will  prematurely  shed  its  flowers  in  a  few  days. 

Allamandas. — The  individu.al  flowers  are  of  gi'e.at  use  for 
mixing  with  other  things  in  filling  shallow  vases,  or  the  ba.se  of 
the  stands  now  usually  employed.  Plants  of  them  if  well  treated 
will  continue  to  bloom  almost  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  are  gross 
feeders,  .and  to  keep  them  on  flowering  the  roots  must  be  continn- 
ously  supplied  with  stimulants,  wliich  may  be  given  in  a  solid 
state  by  placing  an  inch  or  two  of  rotten  manure  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  pots,  boxes,  or  borders  in  which  they  are  grown,  or  by 
regular  applications  of  manure  water.  The  three  handsomest  flow- 
ered kinds  are  A.  nobilis,  A.  Chelsoni,  and  A.  graudiflora,  the  two 
former  much  the  best  for  cutting  as  they  have  more  substance,  and 
their  beautiful  rich  colour  makes  them  more  effective.  JIanaged  as 
above  described  witli  sufficient  warmth  they  will  afford  a  never- 
failing  supply  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimenes. — Tlie  earliest-flowered  willnow 
want  to  go  to  rest.  Beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants  are 
frequently  led  to  attacli  little  importance  to  tlie  gi-adual  maturation 
of  such  things  as  these  when  the  flowering  is  over  and  the  leaves 
begin  to  look  shabby,  allowing  them  to  die  off  too  quickly  ;  it  is 
througli  this  cause  more  tlian  any  other  that  the  roots  are  so  often 
found  decayed  in  spring,  in  place  of  being  plump  and  ready  to  start 
into  gi'owth.  When  they  show  signs  of  wanting  to  go  to  rest,  they 
shoulil  still  be  kept  in  a  warm  house,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
liglit,  just  giving  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging 
to  any  great  extent.  This  treatment  with  plenty  of  air  will  induce 
rest.  \Vhen  the  leaves  and  stems  have  thus  gradually  died  down, 
the  roots  will  be  in  good  condition,  and  no  difliculty  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  preser^nng  tliem  through  the  winter  if  they  are  kept  dry, 
and  not  allofl'ed  to  get  too  cool. — T.   Baines. 

Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas. — The  seed  pods  of  these  will  now  be  ripe  even  in 
late  districts,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  immediately.  Many  ex- 
perii-uce  a  difficulty  in  raising  seedlings,  but  that  can  only  occur 
when  the  seeds  are  b.ad.  I  use  soil  consisting  of  leaf-mouhl,  good 
maiden  loam  and  sand,  without  any  manure.  I  make  tlie  surface 
(piite  level,  and  then  just  cover  tlie  seeds  with  tine  soil.  In  a 
fortniglit  ])lants  will  appear,  but  the  largest  projiortion  of  seeds  will 
lie  dormant  until  next  year.  After  sowing  place  some  Moss  over  the 
surface,  and  if  the  Moss  is  kept  moist  the  soil  will  not  become  too 
dry.  If  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  moderately  moist  condition,  neither  too 
much  one  way  nor  the  other,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  results.  Olf- 
sets  that  were  put  into  very  small  pots  at  the  time  when  the  old 
plants  were  repotted  in  May  will  now  be  ready  to  be  shifted  into 
3-in.  pots,  and  if  well  cared  for  m.any  of  them  will  jn'oduce  trusses 


of  flowers  next  blooming  time.  We  have  now  finished  the  potting 
of  old  plants  and  put  in  offsets  from  them.  Some  sorts  reipiire  the 
offsets  removed  before  they  injure  the  plants.  In  otiiers  offsets  are 
always  scarce  because  they  seldom  give  any  increase  from  side 
growths.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  head  over  any  plants  tliat  seem  to  be 
breaking  out  from  tlie  main  stem.  The  top  will  strike  roots  under  a 
bell  glass,  and  side  shoots  will  be  thrown  out  very  freely. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — In  such  a  season  as  this  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  mucli  seed  saved  from  these,  even  in  the 
south.  A  good  grower  from  the  north  informed  ine  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  save  seeds  there  for  several  years.  It  is  necessai'y  to 
artificially  fertilise  the  blooms  in  order  to  obtain  seeds  at  all,  and 
in  doing  so  it  is  advisaljlo  to  choose  well-marked  flowers.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  has  been  working  on  the  scarlet  Bizarre  section,  and  has  lieen 
successful  in  raising  some  very  good  and  distinct  flowers  from 
crossing  Admiral  Curzon  with  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton.  Any  of  these  two 
fine  flowers  crossed  with  Mars  (Hextall)  would  give  good  results. 
The  pink  and  purple  Bizarres  are  a  weak  class,  but  by  crossing  .Sarah 
Payne  with  .James  Taylor  good  flowers  would  be  produced  doubtless. 
Light  and  red-edged  Picotees  might  also  be  tried.  This  is  a  very 
weak  class.  Violet  Douglas,  Thomas  William,  and  Mrs.  Bower  are 
all  good,  and  may  be  selected  as  parents.  We  have  now  begun  to 
layer,  and  should  have  been  at  it  sooner  but  for  the  pressure  of  other 
work  and  not  disturbing  tlie  plants  when  in  flower.  We  have 
generally  finished  by  tlie  first  week  in  August.  Last  year  we  were 
later.  Tliis  season  they  will  certainly  not  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
September.  Before  commencing  to  layer  we  strip  off  a  few  of  the 
under  leaves,  and  remove  1  in.  or  so  of  the  surface-soil  in  the  pots  ; 
this  is  replaced  by  some  sandy  soil.  A  notch  is  made  in  the  stem 
of  the  layer,  and  it  is  then  pegged  firmly  into  the  new  soil.  After 
tlie  layers  are  put  down,  the  plants  must  be  placed  out-of-doors  ia 
an  open  position. 

Hollyhocks. — Tlie  disease  has  appeared  in  some  gardens,  and 
where  this  has  happeneil  the  best  way  is  to  dig  up  the  plants  and 
burn  them.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  parasitic  fungus  growing  on 
the  leaves,  but  it  enters  their  tissue  and  takes  such  a  determined 
hold  that  any  dressing  strong  enough  to  kill  the  parasite  will  also 
destroy  the  leaves.  No  doubt  the  warm,  rather  close  atmosphere  of 
the  last  few  days  has  encouraged  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Pansies. — Cuttings  of  these  may  be  put  in  whenever  it  is  con- 
venient. Tlie  old  plants  n-ill  make  a  fine  autumn  display  if  the  very- 
old  spent  stems  are  cut  out.  All  small,  weak  stems  should  also  he 
pinched  out  and  used  for  cuttings.  Place  a  rich  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  and  loam  in  equal  portions  evenly  over  the  beds  between  the 
plants,  then  peg  down  the  medium  growths  over  the  comjiost,  anrl  if 
the  soil  is  ratlier  dry  give  a  good  watering.  The  small,  hair-like 
roots  run  into  the  dressing  in  a  mass,  causing  the  plants  to  make 
a  corresponding  growth  above  ground. 

Polyanthuses. — We  have  planted  out  a  very  large  bed  of 
seedlings  into  their  blooming  quarters  ;  some  rich  manure  was  dug 
into  the  soil,  and  a  dressing  of  rich  loam  was  also  placed  over  the 
beds  previous  to  planting.  The  plants  were  put  out  9  in.  apart  ^ 
they  were  the  produce  of  seeds  sown  in  April,  and  will  quite  cover 
the  ground  and  flower  freely  next  spring.  We  are  also  lifting  named 
varieties  from  the  open  ground,  and  potting  them  after  breaking  the 
crowns  into  as  small  portions  as  possible.  The  large  crowns  are  potted 
in  5-in.  and  the  small  ones  in  4-in.  pots.  The  leaves  were  pretty  well 
covered  with  green  fly,  but  we  dipped  them  in  soapy  water,  whicli 
destroyed  it. — J.  Dougl.\s. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Vines. — It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  all  Clripes  intended 
to  keep  well  throughout  the  winter  should  be  fully  ripe  before  the 
close  of  next  month.  Lady  Downes,  Gros  Colman,  Alicante,  Mrs. 
Pince,  and  Muscats  require  a  full  two  months  from  the  date  of  begin- 
ning to  colour  to  become  fully  ripe,  and  owing  to  the  season  being  so 
b.ackward,  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  forcing  will  be  necessary 
to  attain  this  end  by  the  time  named.  Whenever  there  is  sunshine 
the  liouses  should  be  closed  up  by  2  p.m.,  .and  niglit  ventilation 
should  be  put  on  at  7  p.m.,  .accompanied  by  artificial  heat  in  order 
to  maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of  G.5^  or,  if  very  late,  70".  If 
the  borders  are  inside  give  tliem  a  thorough  watering  when  the 
(Ir.apes  just  begin  to  colour,  .ami  repeat  the  operation  if  necess.ary  any 
time  before  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  The  rainfall  has  been  excessive, 
and  therefore  in  some  soils  and  localities  outside  borders  will  need 
coverings  to  tlirow  off'  the  r.ain,  but  on  light  soils  and  uatur.ally 
drained  borders  such  coverings  neednot  be  resorted  to  till  the  Grapes 
approach  maturity,  when  they  are  necessary.  In  order  to  colour 
(Jros  Colman  weW,  we  find  it  requisite  to  let  the  lateral  growths 
extend  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  tie  aside  the  foli.age  to  admit 
full  sunlight  to  the  bunches.  Grapes  that  are  ripe  should  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  but  api)ly  fire-heat  in  cold  damp  weather  in  order 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant,  or,  the  condensed  moisture  settling 
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on  the  berries  will  cause  them  to  decay.  Early  Vines  may  now  be 
partially  pruned,  i.e.  all  the  laterals  may  be  cut  otf,  and  the  longest 
side  shoots  shortened  back,  but  the  old  foliage  should  be  left  intact 
and  kept  free  from  red  spider  by  frequent  syringings.  If  necessary 
the  borders  should  now  be  renovated  and  surface  rooting  encouraged 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  material.  Outside  borders  like  those 
of  late  liouses  may  now  require  protection  from  further  supplies 
of  moisture. 

Figs.— All  kinds  of  cultivated  fruits  do  best  when  surface-rooting 
is  encouraged  by  frequent  mulchings,  or  additions  of  fresh  soil,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  Fig.  I  have  noted  tliat  the  shallower,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  border  is  for  Figs  the  more  fruitful  are  the 
trees.  Of  course,  the  labour  of  watering  and  mulching  is  increased, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  results.  All  trees  now  swelling  off 
Jieavy  crops  of  fruit  should  be  thus  surfaced,  mulched  with  one- 
third  rotten  manure  and  two-thirds  loam,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
lime  scraps  and  charcoal  added,  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  a 
sliglit  layer  of  stable  litter.  Water  freely  with  guano  or  other 
manure  water,  and  syringe  the  trees  on  fine  days  at  shutting-up  time 
till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  a  drier  atmosphere  should  pre- 
vail, combined  with  abundant  supplies  of  air  so  long  as  draughts 
are  avoided.  Early  houses  will  now  be  going  to  rest,  and  mois- 
ture, both  at  root  and  top,  must  be  lessened,  but  anythmg  like 
aridity  of  atmosphere  or  real  dryness  at  the  root  must  be  guarded 
against.  Any  useless  shoots  not  required  for  next  year's  fruiting  may 
te  at  once  removed,  an  operation  which  will  give  those  tliat  remain  a 
better  chance  of  ripening.  Pot  trees  that  have  done  fruiting  may 
DOW  be  placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open  air  to  consolidate 
their  growth,  but  they  will  require  to  be  occasionally  examined 
to  see  that  the  roots  do  not  protrude  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  ;  if  they  do  they  should  be  cut  off,  as  such  rooting  tends  to  an 
undesirable  late  gi-owth  of  the  shoots. 

Melons. — The  last  batch  of  plants  should  now  be  well  esta- 
blished, and  to  be  certain  of  satisfactory  fruiting  not  less  than  75' 
as  a  minimum  bottom  heat  must  be  maintained,  and  top  heat 
according  to  the  weather.  On  bright,  sunnyjdays  the  temperature 
may  run  up  to  S.5'^  or  even  90",  provided  the  walls  and  floors  are 
kept  sprinkled  ;  in  other  respects  treat  them  as  recomiiiended  for 
early  crops.  Plants  that  are  swelling  off  heavy  crops  water 
thoroughly  with  tepid  manure  water.  Generally  too  little  water 
is  given  at  this  stage,  and  consequently  tlie  foliage  perishes  and 
the  fruit  is  flavourless.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  starvation, 
by  withholding  water,  adds  flavour  to  the  fruit.  Sun,  and  lacking 
tliis,  fire-heat  and  air,  are   the  flavour-producers. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — From  the  earliest  houses  the 
liglits  may  now  be  entirely  removed.  If  the  foliage  be  loose,  a 
gentle  brushing  will  bring  a  good  deal  of  it  down  ;  having  per- 
formed its  functions  it  is  best  off,  and  the  wood  is  better  for  full 
exposure.  The  lights  may  then  be  entirely  removed,  or,  if  this 
be  impracticable,  all  the  ventilation  possible  Should  be  given. 
Any  trees  growing  too  luxuriantly  should  be  lifted  and  replanted, 
and  the  borders  top-dressed  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  repair  and  paint  the  houses.  Treat  late  houses  that  are 
in  full  fruit  liberally,  as  regards  water,  and  keep  red  spider  in 
clieck  bj'  syringing  up  to  t)ie  time  tliat  there  are  indications  of 
ripening,  when  plenty  of  air  and  all  the  sunlight  vouolisafed  us 
should  have  free  play  on  the  fruit  by  tlie  removal  of  surplus  shoots 
and  laterals,  and  the  turning  aside  of  large  leaves. — W.  W. 

KitcJien  Garden. 
Potatoes  of  every  kind  hereabouts  are  attacked  in  so  really  viru- 
lent a  manner  by  the  disease  that  it  will  be  useless  to  leave  any  in 
the  ground  ;  they  should  be  fortliwith  dug  up,  and  all  that  are  in  the 
least  affected  picked  out,  and  the  others,  before  being  finally  stored, 
should  be  spread  out  in  a  dry,  airy  shed  for  a  few  days,  and  again 
looked  over,  picking  out  any  bad  ones.  The  remainder  should  then 
be  pitted,  and  kept  as  free  as  possiljle  from  atmospheric  influences. 
The  kinds  that  are  least  affected  witli  us  are  Magnum  Bonum,  Red 
Emperor,  International,  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf.  Spring-sown  Onions, 
Shallots,  and  Garlic  will  all  of  them  now  be  ready  to  harvest.  The 
bulbs  should  be  pulled  up  and  left  on  tlie  ground  for  a  few  days  to 
dry,  and  then  moved  to  the  store-room  to  be  finally  cleaned  and 
stored  in  bad  weather.  The  ground  which  they  have  occupied  will 
be  in  good  heart  for  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages  for  early  spring  use. 
It  need  not  be  dug,  but  simply  cleared  free  of  weeds.  Drills  should 
be  drawn  2  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  dibWed  in  1  ft.  apart,  to  admit 
of  alternate  plants  being  drawn  out  for  use  whilst  young,  and 
before  they  injure  each  other.  The  planting  of  all  other  kinds 
of  winter  Greens  should  now  be  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  Coleworts,  which  may  be  planted  all  the  year  round. 
A  last  sowing  of  Turnips,  Winter  Spinach,  and  Lettuces  should 
now  be  made,  for  even  though  tlie  supply  may  seem  ample,  it 
frequently  happens  that  these  last  sowings  stand  tlie  winter  best. 


and  certainly  in  the  case  of  Spinach  there  is  not  that  liability  to 
run  to  seed  that  the  earlier  sowings  possess.  Thin  out  crops  of 
tliese  that  were  previously  sown,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
handled  ;  and  keep  the  ground  well  stirred,  particularly  after 
dashing  rains.  The  first-planted  Celery  will  now  require  eartliiug 
up,  but  previously  remove  all  suckers  and  small  outside  leaves, 
and  tie  up  with  bast  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  getting  into 
the  centres  of  the  plants.  The  general  stock  sliould  not  yet  bo 
earthed  up,  for  once  eartliing  is  begun,  growth  is  checked,  so  that, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  liost  to  allow  the  plants  to  get  fully  grown  before 
earthing  takes  place,  i.e.,  if  blanched  Celery  be  not  required  at 
an  early  date,  at  least  a  month  should  be  allowed  for  blanching. 
Where  dry  herbs  are  reipiircd  for  winter  use,  this  is  a  good  time  for 
tliem  ;  Thyme,  Sage,  Marjoram,  Mint,  Basil,  and  Balm  should  all 
be  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  if  hung  up  in  any  dry  room  or  shed 
they  will  maintain  their  natural  colour.  If  dried  in  the  full  sun  tlie 
leaves  go  black,  and  fall  off  when  removed  to  tlieir  winter  quarters. 
Even  where  dry  Iicrlis  are  not  in  request  tlie  plants  will  be  all  the 
better  if  shortened  liack  and  freed  from  flower  and  seed  stems.  Keep 
tlie  stems  of  Tomato  plants  thin,  and  the  foliage  that  overshadows 
the  fruit  picked  oil.  Kidge  Cucumbers  also  require  to  be  well 
trained  out,  and  surplus  fruit  constantly  picked  ofl',  and  if  the 
present  sunny  weatlier  continues,  a  fresh  mulcliing  of  soil  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  in  full  fruit.  Vegetable  Marrows 
also  require  to  have  the  fruit  removed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  usable, 
in  order  to  prevent  impoverishment  of  the  plants,  and  this,  coupled 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  water,  is  about  all  the  attention  which  they 
will  require.  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  and  all  other  crojis  should  be 
cleared  away  as  soon  as  they  have  become  exhausted,  both  for  the 
sake  of  neatness,  and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  exhaustion  of 
ground. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary— August  25  to  30. 

Flowers. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Coleus  for  stock.  Thinning  out 
Chrysanthemums  to  give  them  more  light  and  air.  He-arranging 
plant  houses.  Potting  Pelargonium  Stag's-horn  and  Lady  Plymouth 
for  winter  blooming.  Tying  and  training  Clerodendron  Balfouri  to 
roof  of  stove.  Staging  Mignonette.  Sowing  fifty  pots  and  six 
boxes  for  winter  flowering. 

Fruit. — Tying  and  stopping  Melons.  Pulling  up  old  Melons,  and 
scrubbing  house  thoroughly  with  Gishurst  Compound  ready  for  winter 
C'ucumbers.  Planting  border  in  Vinery  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Gros  Colman,  Trebbiano,  and  Abercairne  Seedling.  Fertilising 
Melons  and  cutting  all  ripe  fruit.  Gathering  Green  Gage  and  Wash- 
ington Plums  for  preserving. 

Veget.\bles. — Tying  Tomatoes  in  Pine  stove.  Cutting  Mint,  Tar- 
ragon, Balm,  Fennel,  Basil,  Marjoram,  Sage,  and  Horehound  ;  tying 
them  in  bunches  and  hanging  them  in  herb  room  to  dry  for  winter 
use.  Sorting  Potatoes,  the  large  ones  for  eating,  and  the  medium 
ones  for  seed.  Top-dressing  small  Cucumbers  for  planting.  Plant- 
ing pit  with  Early  Ashtop  Potatoes.  Pi-eparing  first  Muslirooni  bed 
in  house.  Turning  manure,  and  mixing  with  leaves  and  Grass  to  put 
in  bed  for  winter  Cucumbers.  Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Digging 
up  the  remainder  of  Regent  Potatoes  and  Patersou's  Victoria  ;  also 
Magnum  Bonum.  Tying  and  stopping  Tomatoes.  Sowing  three- 
light  pit  with  Early  London,  Erfurt,  and  Walchereu  Cauliflower  to 
stand  the  winter  and  for  planting  early  in  sjiring.  Digging  up  Comp- 
ton's  Surprise  and  Jersey  Blue  Potatoes. — R.  G.,  Burejhley. 


The  Potato  Disease.  —  The  following  from  Jilr.  Harrison, 
Saffi'on  Walden,  is  a  saiiqile  of  the  kind  of  reports  v><Lich  we  receive 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  respecting  Potatoes.  "The  Potato 
crop,"  he  says,  "  up  to  tlie  end  of  July  was  very  good,  but  in  a  day 
or  two  the  tips  began  to  show  signs  of  disease,  and  then  on  the 
night  of  the  '2nd  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  a  fearful  storm 
of  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  occurred.  Since  then  the 
Potatoes  have  rotted  wholesale,  there  being  now  only  one-third 
sound.  The  Rector  of  Woodstock  is  nearly  all  gone  ;  I  have  about 
2  acres  in  a  field  of  the  Rector  and  Dalmahoy  gi-owiug  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  on  a  light  chalky  soil,  and  tliese  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
garden,  viz.,  three  parts  rotten. 

Celery  Fly. — This  made  its  appearance  with  me  much  earlier 
this  season  than  previously.  I  was  obliged  to  have  all  my  plants 
picked  over  twice  in  .July,  and  where  a  large  quantity  of  plants  is 
grown  this  is  a  troublesome  operation.  Quite  recently  I  saw  in  a 
garden  in  tlie  neighbourhood  some  plants  that  had  been  pricked 
out  on  a  bed,  and  large  enough  to  put  into  the  trenches,  with  scarcely 
a  green  leaf  on  them  ;  the  pressure  of  work  in  other  departments 
prevented  their  being  picked  over,  and  they  looked  not  worth 
planting.  Is  there  any  better  method  of  destroying  it  than  hand- 
picking?— J.  C.   F. 
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PLATE     CXCIV. 


A  GROUP  OF  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

Drawn  by  CaNSTANCE  PIEEEEPONT. 
The  annexed  plate  represents  a  group  of  new  Daffodils,  a  sample,  so 
to  speak,  of  tlie  Longford  Bridge  and  Wearsdale  hybrids  and  varieties. 
These  are  the  only  two  collections  of  new  Daffodils,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing and  seeding,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  within  the  last  300 
years — with  the  exception  of  a  casual  form  such  as  Sabini,  which  was 
evidently  an  accidental  seedling,  thougli  Dean  Herbert  considered  it 
to  be  a  natural  variety  ;  tliis  hybrid,  however,  lias  been  raised  both  in 
Holland  and  in  England  within  the  last  few  years.  It  would  have 
been  highly  interesting  could  we  have  given  from  the  notes  of  the 
raisers  a  categorical  account  of  how  these  new  varieties  were  pro- 
duced, but  in  the  absence  of  data  we  must  consult  the  plants  them- 
selves, and  we  propose  to  allow  them  to  tell  their  ow  n  tale  in  the 
gradations  and  variations  of  their  flowers.  Dean  Herbert  held  the 
theory  that  if  Ajax  and  Poeticus  be  crossed  the  outcome  would  be 
Incomparabilis,  and  by  gradual  inter-crossing  Poeticus  pure  and 
simple  would  be  reproduced.  On  this  tlieory  the  Wearsdale  collec- 
tion appears  to  have  had  its  origin,  starting  with  Ajax  or  the 
Trumpet  Narcissus.  Emperor  and  Empress  are  two  giants.  Bi- 
color  maximus,  of  the  Longford  Bridge  collection,  thougli  not  so 
stately  in  growth  as  Empress,  has  the  divisions  of  the  periantli 
broader  and  altogether  more  substantial,  and  a  more  sturdy  plant. 
Volutus,  from  Wearsdale,  the  yellow  Daffodil  on  the  right  of  the 
plate,  though  it  cannot  claim  to  rival  its  relation  the  Emperor,  is  a 
more  refined  flower,  the  trumpet  being  beautifully  convoluted,  of  a 
soft  clear  yellow,  overrun  with  a  beautiful  fretwork.  Bicolor 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  the  bottom  figure  in  the  plate,  is  distinct,  tliere 
being  no  previous  variety  with  a  sulphur-coloured  trumpet.  Here 
the  blood  of  Moschatus  lias  intermingled  with  that  of  Bicolor,  and  be- 
come fixed,  for  Moschatus,  though  the  trumpet  is  sulphur-coloured 
when  it  opens,  dies  off  white,  or  almost  white.  The  variety  Shirley 
Hibberd  is  another  illustration  of  the  Wearsdale  Daflbdils ;  the  trumpet 
is  unusually  open,  bevelling  off  to  a  comparatively  narrow  neck,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  wide-mouthed  goblet.  When  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington,  this  flower  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention.  The  variety  Milneri,  the  bottom  figure  on  the  left  of  the 
plate,  may  fairly  be  termed  original,  there  being  no  variety  known 
to  exist  whicli  at  all  represents  the  colour.  The  trumpet  and  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  are  of  a  uniform  clear  sulphur,  while  the 
flower  is  smaller  than  the  Lent  Lily,  and  perfect  in  form.  Now  sup- 
posing that  the  Wearsdale  collection  originated  in  crosses  made 
between  Ajax  and  Poeticus,  and  the  outcome  was  Incomparabilis, 
there  are  amongst  the  varieties  some  remarkable  Daffodils,  some 
attaining  a  height  of  upwards  of  2  ft.,  others  dwarfcr,  while  the 
range  in  size  of  flower  is  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  The  corona 
or  cup  is  also  very  varied  :  some  are  straight  and  round  as  a  gun- 
barrel,  others  wrmkled  or  plaited  ;  some  are  slightly  marked  with 
orange-scarlet,  in"  others  the  orange-scarlet  is  strongly  infused  half- 
way down  tlie  corona;  and  in  one  of  the  varieties  the  corona  is 
entirely  scarlet,  as  will  be  seen  represented  in  the  centre  figure  of  the 
plate.  The  divisions  of  the  perianth  in  these  varieties  of  Incompara- 
bilis vary  through  bright  yellow,  clear  sulphur,  and  creamy  white,  to 
snow  white,  forming  in  all  cases  a  fine  contrast  to  the  corona?,  while 
in  size  the  flowers  are  equally  varied. 

Still  working  upon  Dean  Herbert's  theory  a  group  of  the  Wearsd.xle 
Daflbdils  has  the  corona  smaller  than  in  Incomparabilis  and  similar 
variations  in  form  and  coloration.  This  group,  for  the  convenience 
of  nomenclature,  lias  been  named  Barri.  By  a  reference  to  plate  2'2 
in  Burbidge's  book  on  tlie  Narcissus  a  good  idea  of  tliis  section  may 
be  gleaned,  as  one  or  more  of  this  group  is  here  figured  under  the 
name  of  hybrid  Narcissi. 

Still  on  the  basis  of  Dean  Herbert's  theory  we  come  to  a  third 
cross  which  brings  us  to  a  gToup  close  upon  Poeticus.  Generally 
speaking,  these  flower  a  fortnight  earlier  th.an  the  early-flowering 
Poeticus.  For  identification  this  group  has  been  called  Burbidgei, 
and  some  of  its  members  resemble  Poeticus  so  much  that  but  for 
their  .apparent  hybrid  character  they  might  have  been  placed  in 
the  early-flowering  Poeticus  group.  The  corona)  of  some  are 
slightly  marked,  .as  in  Poeticus  tripedalis,  while  others  have  the  scarlet 
suffused  cup,  as  in  Poeticus  poetarum.  Apparently  a  fourth  cross 
has  been  made  resulting  in  Poeticus  angustifolius  pure  and  simple, 
with  anotlicr  form  of  Poeticus  lower  in  the  scale  than  any  existing 
variety.  This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  Wearsdale  crossings, 
80  that  any  one  desirous  of  following  as  it  were  the  work  of  an 
indefatigable  hybridiser,  and  estimating  what  intelligent  crossing 
can  accomplish  in  formation  as  well  as  coloration,  can  do  so  in  a  very 
limited  space  of  ground  at  a  trifling  outlay,  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  glass. 


The  illustrations  on  the  plate  bring  us  to  the  Longford  Bridge 
collection,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  In  this  we  have 
varieties  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  interest,  although  the  collec- 
tion shows  none  of  tlie  high-class  grajipling  with  the  subject  of 
crossing  whicli  the  Wearsdale  does.  They  have  a  more  haphazard 
look  tlian  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  result  of  forty 
years'  laljour.  It  is  now  many  years  since  varieties  of  the  Long- 
ford Bridge  collection  were  first  figured,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
in  whicli  any  of  the  Wearsdale  Daffodils  have  been  illustrated  in 
colours. 

Tlie  plate  includes  three  very  distinct  varieties  of  what,  in  the 
Longford  Bridge  catalogue,  are  designated  "Shortened  Bicolors;"  but 
for  the  purpose  of  tabulation  tliey  have  been  classed  as  a  distinct  sec- 
tion under  the  name  of  Nelsoni,  the  central  figure  being  Nelsoni 
aurantius  ;  when  the  flower  iirst  opens  the  corona  is  scarlet.  The  left 
hand  figure  a  little  lower  down  is  Nelsoni,  while  the  small  flower 
inimcdi.ately  under  Nelsoni  aurantius  is  Nelsoni  minor.  This  section 
evidently  has  been  originated  between  Bicolor  and  Macleai,  but  the 
scarlet  on  the  corona  can  only  be  surmised  as  coming  from  Poeticus 
poetarum. 

In  the  Longford  Bridge  collection  are  two  very  dissimilar  groups 
under  the  name  Poculiformis,  the  supposition  being  th.at  Montanus, 
sonietinies  called  Poculiformis  and  sometimes  Galanthiflorus  from 
it.s  gTaceful,  drooping.  Snowdrop-like  flower,  was  one  of  the  parents. 
For  purposes  of  nomenclature,  these  h.ave  been  ranged  under  two 
sections,  viz. — First,  Leedsi,  the  flowers  of  which  vary  considerably  ; 
some  of  them  run  close  upon  Incomparabilis  ;  others  again  have  the 
drooping  form  of  Montanus,  but  they  differ  so  considerably  from 
either  of  the  varieties  named  that  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  rank  as 
a  distinct  gi'oup.  They  have  the  corona  in  some  cases  clear  canary, 
in  others  lemon,  and  in  otliers  silvery-«liite.  Second,  Humei  ;  of 
this  the  plate  represents  two  flowers — the  one  on  the  extreme  right, 
the  other  on  the  left  of  Nelsoni  aurantius — the  trumpet  and  perianth 
being  delicate  transp.arent  silvery-white.  In  this  section  there  are 
two  or  three  varieties,  of  which  the  one  named  is  the  most  refined. 
The  one  which  has  been  named  Humei  paradoxus  is  the  most  uncouth 
of  the  Datfbilil  family.  Ajax  Hudibras  is  also  squat,  square,  and 
disproportioned.  The  left-hand  top  figure  in  the  plate  is  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  Exquisite,  a  remarkable  variety  on  account  of  its  sulphur 
trumpet  and  paler  sulphur  divisions  of  the  perianth. 

Peter  Barr. 


SOME  WET  WEATHER  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS. 

Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  shrubs  this  cold  and  drizzly  season 
have  been  the  Golden  Yew  and  the  Golden  Elder  (Sambucus  aurea). 
The  first  has  possessed  a  vividness  of  hue  unusual  to  it,  unless  it  be 
that  it  looks  brighter  under  a  dull  sky  and  against  the  more  verdant 
colour  of  the  lawn  ;  and  the  second  has  been  nearly  as  liright  as  the 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum.  I  saw  a  long  line  of  it  lately  against  a 
mass  of  evergreens,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that,  as  a  yellow- 
foliaged  shrub  throughout  the  summer,  we  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  for  geueral  use,  as  it  thrives  in  the  most  unfavourable  expo- 
sures. The  Aucuba  japonica  cannot  compare  to  it  for  colour  at  this 
season,  but  looks  positively  dull  beside  tlie  Elder.  What  a  pity  the 
variegated  Acer  is  not  such  a  vigorous  gro'wer  !  Down  in  the  south 
of  England  it  thrives  well,  and,  when  planted  in  masses,  it  is  a  really 
gr.and  thing  ;  but  in  the  north  it  almost  refuses  to  grow,  except  in 
sheltered  situations.  In  a  high  and  cold  locality  it  has  no  chance. 
In  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  I  saw  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  was  the  old  Betonica  graudiflora,  which 
was  one  mass  of  purple  flower,  and  had  been  so,  I  was  told,  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months.  Tlie  plant  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  for 
lines  or  massing  in  parks  .ag.ainst  shrubs,  or  for  herbaceous  borders,  it 
is  one  of  tlie  best.  The  bed  referred  to  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
years,  and  yet  was  making  most  vigorous  growth.  Next  to  it  was 
the  old  but  pretty  briglit  blue  Veronica  corymbosa,  doing  equally 
well  and  flowering  in  great  profusion,  and  producing  a  pleasant 
and  striking  efl'ect  ;  I  have  seen  no  bedding  plants  in  such 
flower  hereabouts  this  season.  Lychnis  ilos-cuculi  flore-pleno 
was  also  bright  and  pleasiint,  producing  a  very  noticeable  effect, 
at  a  distance  particularly.  The  Sweet  Williams  hold  their  beads 
up  manfully,  and  flower  well,  and  tlie  annual  Candytufts,  the  Spi- 
r;eas,  and  the  old  yellow  Marigold  help  also  to  keep  up  the  displ.ay, 
and  seem  to  stand  the  dashing  showers  better  than  most  other 
subjects.  As  an  orn.amcntal  foliage  plant,  the  old  Gardener's  Garter 
st.ands  this  season  in  the  front  rank,  having  grown  unusually  till! 
and  fine.  The  Pampas  C!r.ass  is  almost  a  failure,  and  its  substitute 
in  colder  localities,  Arundo  oonspicua,  is  not  much  better,  having 
begun  to  grow  much  later  th.an  usual. 

In  the  flower  garden  (ieraniums  liave  only  begun  to  grow,  and 
other  things  are  proportionately  beliiud.  Coleus,  Alternantheras, 
and  such  like,  simply  gi-ow  less  from  the  day  they  are  put  out,  till 
they  dis.appear  altogether.  J.  S.  W. 
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THE     FRUIT    CROPS. 

METROPOLITAN  AND  SOUTH-EASTERN  DI\aSIOX. 

Gunnersbury,  Acton. — Bush  fruits  are  an  average  crop,  and 
Strawberries  abundant  but  flavourless.  Of  Apples,  the  only  varieties 
bearing  full  crops  are  Manks  C'odlin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Cockle 
Pippin  ;  the  fruit  is  small  and  scabbed,  and  the  trees  are  suffering 
from  blight  and  mildew.  Pears  are  a  very  light  crop,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hessle,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Calabasse.  These  tliree 
varieties  are  plentiful,  but  tlie  fruit  appears  to  be  hide-bound,  and 
makes  no  progress,  and  it  is  also  deficient  in  healthy  pips,  w'hich 
shows  imperfect  setting.  It  will  require  a  very  fine  autumn  to  make 
the  Pear  crop  of  much  value.  Cherries  are  a  failure,  and  Plums  tlie 
same,  with  the  exception  of  Deuyer's  Victoria  in  a  very  sheltered 
position.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  where  protected  are  moderate 
crops.     Nuts  and  Walnuts  are  abundant. — J.  Robert.s. 

Syon  House,  Brentford. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood generally  are  not  satisfactory.  Most  of  them  are  much 
under  the  average,  and  nearly  all  are  indifferent  as  regards  quality. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  will  be  very  scarce.  The  two  former 
looked  very  promising  at  one  time,  but  many  of  the  fruits  dropped 
off  when  about  the  size  of  Cobnuts.  The  Godlin  varieties  of  Apples 
have  stood  best.  Apricots  and  Peaclies  are  a  poor  crop.  The  branches 
of  the  Apricot  trees  have  died  off  more  than  usual  this  year — a  strange 
circumstance,  as  the  Apricot  branch  disease  is  usually  attributed  tx) 
drought.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  have  been  very  abundant, 
but  in  neither  of  them  is  there  much  flavour.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries in  a  few  places  are  plentiful,  but  in  others  they  are  very 
scarce.  Fruits  of  nearly  every  kind  are  late  in  ripening  this  j'ear 
with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries,  Tomatoes  are  very  late,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  out-of-doors  will  ripen. — J.  Woodbridge. 

Bedfont,  near  Hounslow. — This  district  ranks  high  as 
regards  the  extent  of  ground  devoted  to  the  growth  of  market  fruits, 
and  every  year  that  extent  is  being  increased,  as  although  for  several 
seasons  past  the  returns  have  been  comparatively  small,  yet  all  hope 
for  a  better  future,  and  plant  accordingly.  The  most  trustworthy 
information  obtained  from  growers  shows  that  Apples  are  a  very 
poor  crop  indeed,  the  produce  resulting  from  a  magnificent  bloom 
being  about  one-tenth  of  an  average  crop,  a  few  good  crops  here 
and  there  being  far  more  than  balanced  by  the  com]jarative  general 
lack  of  fruit.  The  best  pickings  so  far  are  obtained  from  Early 
.Tuliens,  and  there  are  a  few  here  and  there  on  the  Wellingtons  and 
Kings.  The  usually  well-cropped  Manks  Codlins  are  singularly 
scarce.  Even  of  the  fruit  that  originally  set,  more  than  one-half 
has  fallen.  Of  Pears  the  returns  are  a  little  better.  On  the  well- 
known  Hessle,  or  as  it  is  popularly  termed  "Hazel,"  there  are  fair 
sprinklings,  but  the  fruits  are  so  liard  and  woody  through  lack  of 
warmth  that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  Nutmegs.  Beurrd 
d'Amanlis  is  furnished  with  just  a  sprinkling,  and  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont  is  a  trifle  better.  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  Beurre  Clairgeau  are  furnished  with  the  msrest  sprinkling, 
whilst  much  of  the  young  wood  has  greatly  surt'ered,  and  on  many 
trees  a  good  deal  is  dead.  Plums  are  very  thin  indeed  ;  now  and 
then  may  be  found  a  sprinkling  of  Victorias  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  quite  one-half  of  the  fruit  fell  at  stoning  time,  and  the  remainder 
is  swelling  slowly.  Cherries  have  been  a  wretched  crop  generally  ; 
indeed  a  complete  failure,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
moderate  crop  found  on  standard  Morellos.  It  is  therefore  re- 
markable that  so  few  Morellos  are  planted.  All  Bigarreaus  and 
May  Dukes  have  not  paid  for  gathering.  Gooseberries,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  profitable  of  market  fruits,  rarely  miss  producing 
a  crop  ;  this  year  has,  however,  been  at  least  one-third  below  an 
average,  but  the  berries  have  been  finer  than  usual.  One  kind 
that  is  supplanting  all  others  is  the  Lancashire  Lad,  a  sure  cropper. 
Dobson's  Seedling  and  Crown  Bob  stand  next  in  favour.  The 
Gooseberry  is,  however,  most  profitable  for  market  in  a  green 
-Ltate,  and  therefore  usually  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  crop 
is  left  to  ripen.  Red  Currants  have  been  fairly  good,  as  have  also 
been  Black  Currants,  but  the  bushes  of  the  latter  became  consider- 
ably blighted  as  the  fruit  ripened,  and  thus  affected  its  quality. 
Strawberries  have  been  very  abundant  and  cheap.  Raspberries 
have  been  perhaps  the  very  best  crop  of  the  season,  but  they 
have  been  unusually  subject  to  mould  if  gathered  in  bulk.  The 
kinds  most  grown  are  Filbasket  and  Red  Antwerp.  Apricots 
e5pecially  have  fallen  much  during  the  stoning  process.  Wall  fruits 
present  no  feature  of  interest  in  market  culture,  but  generally 
where  grown  they  are  very  thin.  Small  nuts  are  little  grown  in 
this  locality,  Imt  Walnuts  are  largely  grown,  and  promised  early 
to  be  a  large  crop ;  now  the  produce  is  very  thin,  indeed  a  mere 
sprinkle  furnishing  few  or  none  for  picking.  Altogether,  following 
upon  three  poor  fruit  seasons,  the  present  one  will  terribly  try  the 
market  growers,   for  they ,  have  little  to  sell,   and  yet  have  heavy 


rent,  rates,  and  wages  to  pay.  The  thinness  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  is  mostly  attributed  to  the  excessively  heavy  rains  that  fell  in 
the  spring,  and  the  very  low  temperature  at  setting  time.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  suffered  most  from  frost,  as  did  also 
Cherries.  In  large  market  orchards  no  special  attempt  to  provide 
shelter  is  made  beyond  such  as  the  overhanging  standard  trees  or 
here  and  there  a  high  hedge  may  give  to  the  bush  fruits,  and  these 
where  most  sheltered  are  yielding  the  best  crops.  Briefly  summed 
up,  the  results  are — Apples  very  few  indeed  ;  Pears  rather  more,  but 
likely  to  be  of  little  eating  value  ;  Plums  a  scanty  crop  ;  C'herries 
even  more  so  ;  bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  fairly  abundant ;  and 
Strawberries  very  plentiful.  It  is,  however,  the  standard  tree  crops 
to  which  the  grower  has  to  look  chiefly  for  his  profits. — Alex. 
Dean-. 

Southgate. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  generally 
are  thin,  even  where  protected  whilst  in  bloom.  Apricots  are  some- 
what better.  Of  Plums  we  have  very  few.  Cherries  are  under  the 
average.  Apples  are  a  very  thin  crop  ;  only  such  hardy  kinds  as 
Keswick  Codliu,  Lord  Suflield,  Northern  Greening,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Cellini  have  any  fruit  upon  them 
worth  mentioning.  Pears  are  better,  but  partial,  and  very  late  and 
small.  Strawberries  have  been  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  deficient  in 
flavour.  Gooseberries  moderate.  Raspljerries  and  Currants  plenti- 
ful. Nuts  show  more  than  was  perceptible  a  short  time  since  ;  in 
some  places  they  are  heavy  crops,  in  others  thin.  So  far  as  the 
failing  of  the  Apple  crop  is  concerned  it  is  just  what  I  have  invari- 
ably noticed  to  occur  in  seasons  when  the  blooming  was  long  re- 
tarded beyond  its  usual  period,  even  when  tliere  was  an  absence  of 
frost  during  the  time  wJien  it  openeil,  and  this  in  localities  widely 
apart,  with  soil  and  climate  considerably  diflerent  from  each  other. 
In  this  district  and  almost  everywhere  else  tliere  was  a  profusion  of 
bloom,  full-sized,  and  the  organs  respectively  in  many  places  where 
I  examined  them  quite  perfect ;  but  as  I  have  always  before  obserred 
when  the  flowers  have  opened  very  late,  they  did  not  remain  more 
than  half  their  usual  time,  dropping  almost  by  the  time  they  were 
fully  expanded,  and  under  such  conditions  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
crop  of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  our  fruits. — T.  Baines. 

Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  —  Fruit  croiw  both  here  and  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  generally  thin  and  of  inferior  quality,  owing 
to  continued  rain  and  the  absence  of  sunshine.  Ajiricots  are  a  thin 
crop  :  those  here  which  were  protected  with  canvas  blintls — growing 
mostly  in  a  strong  deep  loam — set  an  abundant  croj>,  but  during  the 
whole  season  the  fruit  continued  to  drop  up  to  the  present  time. 
Plums  are  an  average  crop  and  promise  to  be  of  fair  quality.  Dam- 
sons very  thin.  Clierries  on  walls  are  an  avcr.age  croj),  but  quite  a 
failureon  standards  ;  although  they  set  freely,  alldroiiped  in  stoning. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop  and  of  good  quality,  though  not  pro- 
tected in  any  way.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  under  average  ;  the 
trees  suft'ered  much  from  blight  and  made  but  little  growth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  ;  these  were  covered  every  night  with 
canvas  blinds,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  under  a  glass  coping.  In 
some  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  the  trees  have  suffered  greatly, 
and  many  are  quite  dead.  Apples  are  everywhere  almost  a  failure, 
and  the  trees  present  a  miserable  appearance,  many  of  them  being 
almost  leafless.  The  only  kinds  that  are  bearing  any  fruit  are 
Rosemary  Russet,  Lord  Suffield,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Small's  Admir- 
able, King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Flower  of  Herts.  These  are  growing 
on  various  soils,  but  the  result  is  much  the  same  on  all  of  them. 
Pears  on  mostly  all  varieties  are  a  good  ero]!,  and  the  fruit  promises 
to  be  of  very  good  quality.  Of  small  fruits  we  have  had  a  good 
crop  ;  Red  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  R<aspberries  are  abundant, 
but  Black  Currants  are  everywhere  thin  and  inferior  in  quality ;  the 
trees,  which  were  much  blighted,  are  now  losing  their  leaves.  Straw- 
berries were  scarcely  an  average  crop  ;  some  of  the  blooms  did  not 
set  well,  a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  tlieir  being  exposed  to  so 
much  wet  during  the  time  when  they  were  in  flower.  Those  which 
did  best  were — La  Grosse  Sucr(5e,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Keen's  Seedling, 
Vicomtesse  Hi^ricartde  Thury,  Fairy  Queen,  James  Veitch,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine.  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  a  thin  crop,  and  the 
latter  are  even  now  dropping  very  much. — T.  Jone.s. 

Easthampstead  Park,  "Wokingham. — Apricots  here  are 
a  complete  failure,  although  protected  with  canvas.  Green  Gage 
Plums  are  very  thin.  Morello  Cherries,  too,  are  thin,  but  of  fine 
quality.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  suffered  greatly  from  blister  ;  they 
are  now  making  some  gi'owth,  but  are  producing  a  poor  crop.  We 
can  scarcely  look  for  good  Peaches  out-of-doors  in  this  locality,  as 
our  soil  is  of  a  poor,  black,  sandy  character  on  a  bed  of  clay.  A  more 
unfavourable  situation  for  the  healthy  growth  of  fruit  trees  eould  not 
have  been  selected.  Great  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  root  pruning, 
otherwise  the  trees  soon  become  barren  and  sickly.  Apples,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  a  failure.  Such  varieties  as  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Keswick   Codlin,    Manks   Codhn,    Alexander,   and   Cellini,    a 
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sure  bearer,  are  furnished  with  a  good  sprinkling  ;  all  other  sorts  are 
fruitless  this  season.  Of  Pears  on  walls  we  have  a  few  on  BcurriS  Did, 
Bishop's  Thumb,  Jargonelle,  Vicar  of  \VinktieW,  and  Winter  Kelis. 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  does  well  as  a  rule,  but  like  all  otlier  stan- 
dards tliis  year  it  lias  failed  with  us.  Strawberries  are  an  abundant 
crop ;  our  best  varieties  are  Keen's  Seedling,  wliich  does  well,  aud 
possesses  good  quality  ;  President  is  also  a  good  variety,  and  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  British  Queen  prolongs  the  season,  which 
at  liest  is  a  short  one.  Black  Currants  are  about  a  fourth  of  a 
crop  and  fine.  Red  and  white  abuudaut.  Raspberries  are  a  good  croj). 
Nuts  a  complete  failure. — Xeil  SixCL.ilR. 

Bearwood,  Wokingham. — Our  fruit  crops  here  are  poor 
indeed.  Our  best  crops  are  Peaclies  and  Nectarines,  altliough  tliey 
received  no  protection  whatever.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop,  but  Apjiles 
and  Plums  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Small  fruits  have  been  very 
good.  Nuts  abundant.  Everything  fully  a  month  beliindliand. — • 
J.  Tecjg. 

"Welford  Park,  Newbury. — All  out-of-doors  fruits  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  quite  three  weeks  later  than  usual  tliis  season. 
Strawberries  and  Red  Currants  are  the  only  crops  tliat  have  been 
over  an  average  ;  the  former  have  been  much  spoiled  by  tlie  long- 
continued  rains  which  we  have  had.  Pears  are  an  average  crop,  but 
not  likely  to  be  above  half  the  size  which  tliey  usually  are.  Apples, 
Plums,  Clierries,  Peaclies,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  all  far  below 
average  ;  several  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  dead,  and  many  more 
are  looking  very  unhealthy ;  on  none  of  the  Apple  trees  is  tliere  a  full 
crop  ;  on  even  the  Nortliern  Greening,  whioli  seldom  fails  here,  there 
is  a  short  crop.  Some  of  the  sorts  set  about  lialf  a  croj),  but  the  fruits 
soon  dropped  ;  they  keep  dropping  even  uow,  and  wliat  are  left  will 
be  very  small  in  size. — Ch.\ri.es  Ross. 

Cobham  Park. — I  have  forty  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  a 
south  wall,  and  on  these  there  are  not  more  tlian  two  dozen  fruit, 
although  they  were  protected  with  two  thicknesses  of  netting  in  tlie 
spring.  Several  of  them  are  quite  dead,  and  tlie  others  look  unsatis- 
factory. Plums  on  walls,  consisting  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and 
Goliath,  are  an  abundant  crop  ;  the  others  are  a  complete  failure.  I 
have  one  standard  Orleans  I'lum  loaded  with  fruit,  so  much  so 
that  it  has  already  split  part  of  the  tree  off  witli  its  weight.  Cherries 
are  a  complete  failure  botli  as  regards  orchard  and  wall  trees,  witli 
the  e.xception  of  Morellos,  whicli  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  crop.  Lord 
Suffield  Apples  on  espaUers  are  good  crops,  and  Keswick  Codlin, 
Northern  C4reening,  and  French  Crab  are  loaded  ;  some  others  here 
and  there  have  fruit  on  them,  but  otliers  are  fruitless.  On  Pears 
there  is  a  sprinkling,  but  on  the  few  sorts  that  are  bearing  fruits  they 
are  sjjecked  ;  amongst  the  best  are  AVinter  Nelis  anil  Easter  Beurre, 
Olou  Morceau,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Knight's  Monarcli,  Marie 
Louise,  Dunmore,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
and  Astou  Town  ;  tliese  are  all  well  furnished  with  fruit,  which  looks, 
at  present,  promising.  Apricots  on  walls  are  a  very  fair  crop  ; 
Quinces  abundant  ;  of  Filbert  and  Cob  Nuts  we  have  very  few. 
Keen's  Seedling,  Hautbois,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  Strawberries  have 
borne  splendid  crops  ;  on  Vicomtesse  Hi5ricart  de  Thury  thei-e  is 
plenty  of  fruit,  but  it  is  small ;  La  Grosse  Sucree  has  been  very  fine, 
but  it  is  not  a  heavy  cropjier  ;  Elton  Late  Pine  has  borne  fairly  well ; 
British  Queen  a  complete  failure.  Of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of 
aU  sorts  we  have  had  a  very  heax-y  crop.  Our  soil  liere  is  sandy  with 
a  gravelly  bottom  ;  consequently  very  poor,  but  the  wet  season  has 
been  all  in  our  favour. — T.  H.  Bowles. 

Idsworth,  Horndean. — Apples  hereabouts  are  ver}'thin  with 
the  exception  of  Codlins,  which  generally  do  pretty  well.  Pears 
and  Plums  are  almost  a  failure,  many  trees  having  nothing  on  them. 
Strawberries  middling.  Raspben-ies  are  a  heavy  crop  and  fruit 
good.  Otlier  small  fruits  may  be  set  down  as  average  crops.  Of 
Filberts  we  have  heavy  crops  ;  Walnuts  none.  Of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  few  are  grown  outside,  but  such  as  are  are  poor.  The 
trees  suffered  severely  from  blister,  wliicli  was  succeeded  by  mildew. 
Of  Apricots,  very  few  are  grown  in  this  district,  and  those  few  are 
fruitless.  Cherries  are  a  failure  ;  Morellos  set  well  but  dropped 
during  the  stoning  period.  Figs  are  thin  crops.  On  the  whole  tlie 
season  has  been  a  most  disappointing  one  as  far  as  fruit  gi'owers  are 
concerned.  What  we  want  now  is  plenty  of  sunshine  to  help  to 
consolidate  the  wood  for  next  year.  Though  the  gardens  lie  liigli 
we  are  tolerably  well  protected  by  means  of  plantations.  The 
natural  soil — stiff,  flinty  material  near  the  clialk,  interspersed  with 
beds  of  clay — is  evidently  not  suitable  for  fruit,  aud  it  is  a  most 
difficult  soil  to  work,  especially  in  a  season  like  tlie  present. — N.  F. 
Fuller. 

Eaglehurst,  Pawley. — Apples  in  this  district  are  a  fair  crop, 
and  where  tlie  trees  were  in  any  way  sheltered  the  erojis  are  abundant, 
and  tile  trees  pretty  free  from  blight  as  a  rule  ;  but  some  are  very 
much  blighted.  Of  Apricots  we  have  half  a  crop,  and  l)ranch- 
dying  is  very  prevalent  this  season  ;  some  of  the  most  vigorous  trees 


are  the  most  liable  to  this  disease.  Cherries  are  thin,  with  the 
exception  of  Morellos,  which  are  a  fair  crop,  but  all  the  trees  have 
been  infested  very  much  with  tlie  black  fly,  which  could  scarcely  be 
subdued.  Pears  are  a  good  crop,  uotalily  XVilliams's  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  <rAinaiilis,  and 
Jargonelles  ;  these  had,  indeed,  to  be  severely  thinned,  and  are  still 
bearing  too  heavy  a  crop.  Plums  are  a  complete  failure,  witli  the 
exception  of  Early  Orleans,  Winesour,  and  a  few  White  Magnum 
Bonunis,  and  these  are  nearly  destroyed  by  the  maggot.  Peaclies, 
although  there  was  a  good  show  of  bloom,  did  not  set  well,  and  the 
few  tliat  did  dropped  (as  most  of  the  leaves  did)  through  the  cold 
cast  wind  which  we  liad  in  the  end  of  May  aud  beginning  of  June. 
Tliese  left  the  trees  completely  naked,  and  I  doubt  if  some  of  them 
will  ever  recover.  We  had  no  protection  beyond  some  fish  nets,  but 
that  was  not  enough  for  such  a  spring  as  we  have  had.  Figs  are  a 
very  fine  crop,  but  they  will  be  late  ;  in  fact  nearly  everything  is  a 
month  later  this  year  than  last  year.  Bush  fruits  are  heavy  crops, 
aud  free  from  bliglit.  StrawbeiTies  bore  a  remarkably  good  crop,  but  a 
great  many  rotted  before  they  were  ripe  ;  those  that  did  come  to 
maturity  were  flavourless. — W.  Watson. 

Heckfield,  Winchfleld.— The  year  1879  will,  I  apprehend, 

long  lie  remembered  as  one  fraught  with  blighted  liopes  as  regards 
horticulture  in  general  and  fruit  culture  in  particular.  Here  at  one 
time  we  confidently  predicted  a  good  fruit  year,  but  alas,  frost, 
snow,  hail,  rain,  and  wind  were  such  constant  visitants  tliat  all 
trees  unprotected  have  failed  to  produce  good  crops,  and  thus  I  am 
surprised  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  is  so  much  fruit  as 
tliere  is.  Apples  average  about  a  third  of  a  crop  ;  those  that  are 
fruiting  best  are — Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Hawtiioruden,  Alfriston,  Golden  Pippin, 
Kibston  Pippin,  Hambledon  Deux  Aus,  and  Nortliern  Greening. 
Apricots  well  protected  on  both  soutli  and  west  walls  are  a  fair 
average  crop,  but  more  branches  tlian  usual  have  died  off,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  the  severe  winter  will  account.  Morello  Cherries 
are  a  moderately  good  ci-op,  but  other  sorts  are  thin,  and  tlie  trees 
have  been  badly  blighted.  Gooseberries  and  Black,  Red,  and  White 
Currants  were  never  better,  and  never  had  we  more  of  them.  Of 
Strawberries  we  have  had  excellent  crops,  but  a  great  quantity  were 
rendered  useless  through  the  constant  rain  which  we  have  had. 
President  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Tliiiry  are  the  best  for  this 
district.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  which  were  xx'ell  protected  are  a 
good  average  crop  but  very  late  ;  the  winter  seems  to  have  hit  some 
of  tlie  trees  rather  hard,  but  most  of  them  are  now  growing  luxuri- 
antly. Pears  are  a  full  average  crop  on  walls  and  a  moderate  crop 
on  standards  and  cordons  ;  they  were  partially  protected  with  ever- 
green and  other  branches.  The  kinds  that  are  bearing  most  freely 
are — British  Queen,  Citron  des  Cannes,  Jargonelle,  Seckel,  Bro«u 
Beurri5,  Marie  Louise,  Autumn  Berganiot,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Passe 
Colmar,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Beurre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Glou  Morceau,  BeuiT^ 
Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  and  Josephine  de  Mabnes.  Plums  are 
very  thin  ;  on  the  majority  of  the  trees,  indeed,  tliere  are  none.  On 
a  west  wall  the  following  kinds  are  fruiting  fairly  well,  viz..  Green 
Gage,  Diamond,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's,  Jeflerson,  and  Pond's 
Seedling.  The  soil  hereabouts  is  light  and  sandy  in  character, 
inclining  to  peat,  with  a  substratum  of  gravel  and  sand. — W.  Wild- 
smith. 

Stratfleldsaye,  "Winchfleld. — Fruit  crops  here,  and  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  at  best  very 
partial.  Of  Apples,  some  trees  are  bearing  heavy  crops,  while 
many  others  are  quite  barren.  Altogether  I  may  have  a  third  of  a 
crop.  Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Northern 
Greening,  and  King  of  the  Pippins,  all  useful  varieties,  seem  to  with- 
stand adverse  seasons  tlie  best,  as  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  them 
fail.  Pears  on  walls  and  espaliers  are  a  fair  crop,  but  they  are  very 
thin  on  standards.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  promising  up  to 
tlie  11th  of  May,  as  the  blossoms  were  plentiful  and  strong  ;  but  12' 
of  frost  on  tliat  night  destroyed  almost  every  bloom  which  was  un- 
protected. Clierries  bloomed  abumlantly,  and  seemed  to  set  well, 
though  only  to  fall  off  somewhat  later,  a  remark  wliich  also  applies 
to  Plums,  witli  the  exception  of  the  \'ictoria.  Apricots  are  abumlant, 
and  promise  to  be  fine  in  quality  though  much  later  than  usual. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  where  protected  are  carrying  heavy  crops  ; 
tlie  trees,  too,  are  quite  free  from  gum  and  perfectly  healthy.  H 
further  proof  were  wanted  as  to  tlie  ailvantages  of  covering  the  trees 
with  good  warm  material,  not  only  during  frosty  nights,  but  every 
night  up  to  at  least  the  1st  of  June,  I  have  an  example  here  which 
would  at  once  convince  the  most  credulous.  It  being  intended  to 
use  part  of  a  Poacli  wall  for  another  purpose,  tlie  trees,  not  being 
required,  were  left  unprotected.  Though  kept  cle.ar  of  insects,  they 
are  now  almost  as  destitute  of  leaves  as  tliey  are  of  fruit,  whilst  all 
which  were  jirotectcd  are  as  healthy  and  as  fruitful  .as  could  be  de- 
sired.    Gooseberries  are  very  scarce,  but  Currauts  of  all  kiuds  and 
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Raspbemes  are  most  abundant.  Strawbenies  were  a  very  heavy- 
crop,  but  qujmtities  of  the  fruit  were  spoiled  by  the  continual  rains 
which  we  have  had. — J,  Bell. 

Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke.— The  fruit  crops  in  this 
and  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not 
encoiu-aging.  The  almost  unprecedented  wet,  cold  spring  and 
summer  which  we  have  had,  accompanied  with  little  sunshine,  has 
been  very  unfavour.ible  for  setting  and  after-maturation.  Fruits 
this  season,  in  some  instances,  are  very  watery  and  poor  in  flavour, 
especially  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  which  are  from  three  to  five 
weeks  later  than  last  year.  Tlie  soil  generiiUy  is  a  clayey  loam  rest- 
ing on  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  chalk.  Of  Apricots  we  have  but  few, 
and  late  Plums  are  under  .an  aver.age.  Of  Peaches  .ind  Nectarines 
we  have  very  few.  Apples  are  thin  and  small,  and  are  falling  otf  the 
trees  in  qu,antity.  Of  some  kinds  of  Pears  we  have  a  good  average. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  an  average  crop.  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  under  an  average.  Filberts  and  Nuts  a  thin  crop,  and 
of  Wahiuts  we  have  none. — Tnos,  Ea.st. 

Bridge  Castle,  Tunbridge  Wells. — Apricots  in  the 
gardens  liere  are  scarce.  Peaches  half  a  crop.  Pears  plentiful  and 
good.  Apples  .and  Plums  aver.age  crops.  Strawlierries  abund.ant. 
Raspberries  excellent.  (Gooseberries  very  fine.  Currants  plentiful. 
Nuts  over  an  average.  Figs  abundant.  I  have  upon  the  whole  to 
report  favourably  on  the  fruit  crop.  Our  g.ardcn  lies  400  ft.  above 
the  sea  without  shelter,  and  the  prevailing  winds  are  south-west. 
The  soil  is  a  stitf  loam  resting  on  a  natural  incline  to  the  south.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  .jirosper  with  us,  except  the  Apricot,  which  fails 
from  want  of  chalk  in  tlie  soil,  and  the  Pe.aoh  from  want  of  shelter, 
natur.al  and  artificial.  Pears  such  as  the  Doyenui5  d'Ett',  Lammas, 
Beurri?  Gitfard,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Seckel, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  .Swan's  Egg,  and  Beurn?  Bosc,  do  well  on 
standards,  and  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Forelle,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou  Morceau, 
Jean  de  \Vitte,  Napoleon,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Bezi  Vaet,  Pitniaston 
Duchess,  Zt'phii-in  GrL'goire,  and  many  others  succeed  well  on  walls. 
Apples  of  all  kinds  do  well,  but  I  would  call  attention  to  an  Apple 
grown  largely  in  this  locality,  viz.,  Golden  Knob.  It  keeps  good 
till  May,  and  is  altogether  an  excellent  variety. — .1.  Rust. 

Linton  Park,  Maidstone. — Fruit  crops  in  this  district  are 
by  no  means  good  ;  Apples  in  the  majority  of  orchards  are  but  a  very 
thin  crop  ;  they  Howered  magnificently  and  very  late,  but  drenching 
rains  and  cold  ungenial  weather  have  only  left  a  very  meagre  crop 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  kinds  such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Stone's 
Apple,  and  other  free  bearing  kinds.  The  soil  here  is  excellent 
for  trait  trees,  viz.,  a  i-ather  strong  tenacious  loam  resting  on 
broken  stone  called  hassock,  a  soft  porous  stone  which  retains  mois- 
ture in  dry  seasons  and  acts  as  drain.age  in  wet  ones.  Common 
orchard  Pears  such  .as  Lammas,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Ashdown 
Park,  and  .Swan's  Egg,  are  heavy  crops,  but  good  winter  sorts  are 
thin.  Plums  are  variable ;  Damsons  in  some  places  are  a  good 
crop.  Cherries  are  nearly  a  total  failure,  the  only  exception  being 
Morellos,  which  are  ven,'  largely  gro^^^l  on  cott.agers'  walls  and  out- 
buildings hereabouts,  and  as  they  always  sell  well  the  produce  of 
such  trees  often  pays  the  rent  of  tlie  cottage.  Peaches  .and  Nec- 
tarines on  walls  are  a  fair  crop  and  the  trees  healthy  ;  in  f.act,  in 
this  soil  they  grow  rather  too  luxuriantly  without  the  aid  of  stimu- 
lants, and  the  same  remark  .applies  to  most  w.all  trees  in  our  enriched 
kitchen  garden  soils.  Wet  and  dull  sunless  seasons  predispose  the 
trees  to  le.af  and  wood  growth  rather  than  to  the  production  of 
stubby  fertile  spurs  such  as  one  likes  to  see.  Bush  fruits  generally 
are  a  f.air  crop  and  very  largely  grown  hereabouts  :  some  pl.anta- 
tions  of  Gooseberries  are  bearing  very  heavy  crops  ;  Currants  mode- 
rate ones  ;  Raspberries  heavy  :  and  Strawben-ies  have  been  a  good 
and  lasting  crop,  although  many  rotted  through  excess  of  moisture. 
We  grow  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling,  President, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  James  Veitch,  and  Traveller,  all  of  which  have  borne 
heavy  crojjs.  We  use  Sir  C.  Napier  for  preserving  and  culinai'y 
purposes  as  it  is  bright  and  of  brisk  flavour,  in  fact,  acid  in  didl 
sunless  seasons,  but  good  for  desert  when  well  ripened.  We  find 
3  ft,  between  the  rows  and  2  ft.  from  plant  to  plant  none  too  much 
space  for  .Strawberries.  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  at  present 
looking  well  .and  promise  to  be  fine  crops  ;  they  are  Largely  grown 
hereabouts  between  standard  Apple  and  Pear  trees  and  sometimes 
on  hill  sides,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  pruned  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  form  of  dwarf  very  wide  spreading  bushes,  the  whole  of  the 
central  shoots  being  cut  away  after  the  manner  of  Red  Currants,  and 
only  the  small  spray-like  growths  retained  on  the  main  shoots  at  the 
winter  pruning.  The  ground  amongst  them  is  dug  and  manured  and 
kept  clean  in  summer,  and  the  result  is  bundles  of  Nuts  tiiat  look 
like  quite  a  distinct  fruit  compeared  with  that  produced  by  unpruned 
trees.  At  present  I  may  safely  say  that  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons, 
fruit  culture  is  rapidly  extending,  as  the  price  of  fruit  in  market  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  it  for  preserving  purposes  render  it,  if  not 


a  very  profitable,  at  least  a  safe  investment  where  the  soil  is  so  well 
adapted  to  yield  good  returns. — J.  Groom. 

Dropmore,  Maidenhead.— The  fruit  crop  in  most  places  near 
here  is  very  inferior  with  the  exception  of  small  fruits,  such  .as  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants,  all  of  wliich  are 
good,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Nuts,  which  are  unusually  good. 
Walnuts  are  nearly  all  f.alling  off ;  every  fruit  is  much  later  than  I 
have  ever  known  it  to  be.  Apples  are  very  scarce,  and  these  are 
.all  more  or  less  dropping  on  all  kinds  of  soils  ;  there  never  could 
hiive  been  a  more  splendid  show  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
the  long  continuance  of  rain  and  sunless  weather  prevented  the  fruit 
from  setting  freely  ;  we  h.ad  no  frost  to  do  the  least  damage,  and  the 
wall  fruits,  which  are  very  thin  in  most  places,  did  not  require  pro- 
tection in  the  early  season,  but  set  badly.  The  kitchen  garden  here 
is  composed  of  a  good  lo.am  {Ijrick  earth),  and  tiie  crops  are  remark- 
.ably  good  with  the  exception  of  wall  fruits,  which  are  under  an 
■average.  On  some  liglit  soils  and  in  exposed  situations  the  crops  are 
much  inferior.  Cherries  set  but  fell  off,  and  the  crop  is  an  indif- 
ferent one  in  .all  the  orchards  hereabouts.  The  subsoil,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  is  mostly  gravel.  Fruit  growers  complain  sadly  and  not 
without  good  reason. — P.  Frost. 

Petworth  Park,  Pet^worth. — Early  Apples,  such  as  Codlins, 
Hawthornden,  and  Nanny,  are  fair  crops,  but  keeping  Apples  .are  very 
thin  in  tliis  part  of  Sussex.  Apricots  are  abundant  under  glass 
copings,  but  very  few  on  open  walls.  Cherries  are  quite  a  failure  ; 
a  heavy  crop  set,  but  all  fell  in  stoning,  or  cracked  .and  rotted  on  the 
trees.  Plums  are  very  thin  on  standards  and  pyramids  ;  on  some 
sorts  on  walls  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but  generally  they  are  indilFerent. 
Damsons  are  plentiful.  Peach  trees  are  in  very  bad  condition  ;  I 
luave  seen  many  quite  killed  where  they  were  not  well  protected  in 
the  spring.  My  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  looking  fairly  well,  con- 
sidering the  cold  wet  season,  under  glass  copings,  and  are  bearing 
good  aver.age  crops  of  fruit,  but  very  backward.  They  have  made  no 
good  wood  at  j)resent,  and  unless  this  month  proves  more  favour.able 
than  the  l.ast,  they  cannot  ripen  tlieir  fruit  this  ye.ar.  Pears  set  well, 
the  weather  being  dry,  though  so  cold,  when  tliey  were  in  bloom,  but 
the  fruit  still  is  miserably  small,  hard,  brown,  and  cracking  now  that 
we  are  h.aving  a  little  w.armer  weather.  I  fear  Pears  will  be  a  poor 
crop — the  skin  seems  so  tough  they  cannot  swell.  Curr.ants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  are  .abundant  and  very  fine,  but  not  well 
flavoured.  Many  sorts  of  Gooseberries  are  not  ripe  yet.  .Straw- 
berries have  been  abundant,  but  half  of  them  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  continual  wet  weather  which  we  have  had.  During  the  p.ast  week 
we  have  gatliered  some  good  fruit,  and  it  has  been  much  better  fla- 
voured than  heretofore.  Nuts  and  Filberts  plentiful.  Walnuts  thin. 
Figs  a  very  poor  crop.     Outdoor  Grapes  very  Ixid. — G.  Beeese. 
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Latimers,  Cheshana. — Apricots.are  an  average  crophereabouts; 
Plums  and  Cherries  under  aver.age  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  bad, 
trees  almost  killed  ;  Apples  and  Pears  under  average  ;  Bed,  Black, 
and  White  Curr.ants  are  average  crops  ;  Strawberries  abundant ;  Fil- 
berts an  average  crop. — A.  Donaldson. 

Blenheim,  Oxon.  —I  have  to  record  another  season  of  disap- 
pointment, .although  at  one  time  so  full  of  promise.  Apples  are 
partial.  We  h.ave  very  few  Blenlieim  Pippins  in  this  their  native  home  ; 
Wellingtons,  too,  are  tliin  ;  Hawthornden,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini, 
and  Atkin's  No.  2  are  lietter,  but  tlie  trees  are  much  blighted. 
Pears,  too,  are  but  a  medium  crop  ;  old  Bergjimot,  Jargonelle,  Louise 
Bonne,  Beurr6  Magnifique,  and  Glou  Morceau  notably  so.  Apricots, 
where  protected  by  P.arham's  coping,  &c.,  are  good  crops,  otlierwise 
thin.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  especially  Damsons.  Bush  fruits  of  .all 
kinds  are  good  crops,  and  of  an  average  quality.  Sti-awberry  crops 
were  very  heavy,  especially  'Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Tliury,  Presi- 
dent, iind  .Sir  Joseph  P.axton,  although  many  were  spoiled  by  the 
weather.  Cherries  are  very  poor  and  nearly, all  split.  Our  soil  is  a 
strong  limestone,  but  we  have  had  too  much  rain  even  for  this.  Black 
and  green  fly  have  been  unusually  troublesome  ;  wasps  and  birds  much 
less  so  th.an  usn.al. — Willi.vm  Ckump. 

Moorpark,  Rickmansworth.— Fruit  crops  here  .and  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  consideralily  below  the  average,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bush  fruits— Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Strawberries,  which  are  heavy  crops  ;  of  the  last  a  great  many  got 
spoiled  by  the  wet.  The  variety  from  which  I  gathered  first  was 
La  Grosse  Sucrde  ;  this  came  into  fruit  in  March,  and  lasted  till  the 
7th  of  July.  We  picked  from  the  houses  from  1  lb.  to  li  lb.  per 
day.  The  fruit  has  been  very  fine.  I  am  now  gathering  fine  fruits 
from  Helena  Gloede  and  Unser  Fritz  ;  most  of  the  others,  about 
twenty  vjirieties,  are  still  bearing  small  fruits.  I  think  Loxford  H.all 
will  prove  a  grand  Strawberry,  and  that  it  will  be  largely  grown 
when  better  known  ;  it  be.ars  large  fruit,  the  flesh  is  firm,  the  flavour 
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good,  and  the  plant  appears  to  liave  a  good  habit  and  constitution. 
Apricots  iinder  Rpndle's  protectors  .ire  heavily  cropped,  while  trees 
on  soiitli-weat  ami  uast  aspects  are  very  tliiiily  fiiriiiahod  witli  fruit. 
The  trees  have  died  haclc  very  much,  and  tlie  fruit  dropped  prema- 
turely ;  I  shall  by  degrees  shorten  bade  the  spuis,  which  now  project 
nearly  1  ft.  from  the  wall.  The  fruit  is  chielly  to  be  found  on  wood 
laid  in  clo.se  ;  the  spurs  blossom  profusely,  l)ut  l)eing  exposed  it  got 
cut  off.  The  trees  were  all  protected  when  iu  blossom  by  a  thick 
woollen  covering.  I'eacli  and  Nectarine  trees  almost  destroyed  by 
blister,  are  now  recovering  fast,  and  arc  bearing  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
fruit.  On  Cherries  .and  I'lums  there  is  a  fair  crop  ;  D.unson3  are  a 
heavy  crop.  Apples  and  Pears  middling  ;  on  pyramids  the  fruit  looks 
unkindly  ;  it  is  cracking,  an<l  tlie  trees  are  stunted.  Our  soil  is 
very  light,  on  gravel  and  chalk. — J.  C.   Mr>'Dt;LL. 

Ramsey  Abbey. — Peaches  .and  Nectarines  .are  a  fair  crop.  Apri- 
cots only  moderate.  Plums  very  thin,  only  two  kinds  of  the  latter, 
viz.,  Victoria  and  Orleans,  are  bearing  full  crojjs.  The  only  protect- 
ing material  used  here  tliis  year  has  been  Yew  branches,  which 
appear  to  be  quite  .as  efficient  for  Pe.aclies  and  Nectarines  as  more 
costly  coverings.  Apricots  would,  I  think,  have  been  better  with 
something  heavier,  as  the  blossoms  will  not  survive  wet  and  cold  in 
the  same  way  Peaches  do.  With  reference  to  stone  fruits  I  think  it  is 
quite  as  important  to  keep  the  trees  clean  .and  the  young  wood  thin, 
and  freely  exposed  in  summer,  as  it  is  to  protect  blossoms  in  spring. 
If  the  flowers  are  weakly  they  will  not  set  well,  no  matter  how  pro- 
tected. Apples  and  Pears  are  thin  ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  trees 
of  Codlins,  tlie  .A.pple  crop  may  be  pronounced  a  f.ailure,  and  especi- 
ally so  as  regards  large  trees  in  orchards.  The  dwarf  trees  are  this 
year  doing  best.  Bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  are  most  abundant 
and  fine.  Cherries,  even  including  Morellos,  are  thin  and  poor. 
Open-air  Grapes  cannot  ripeu,  and  Figs  must  be  late.  Filberts  are  a 
fair  crop.     Walnuts  very  partial,  but   mostly  scarce  .and  small. — K. 

HOED.W. 

Wycombe  Abbey. — Apricots  here  .are  considerably  under 
the  average,  and  tlie  trees  are  much  disfigured  through  the  loss  of 
branches  ;  they  had  protection  in  the  spring  months  in  the  sliape 
of  canvas  coverings.  Plums  are  scarcely  an  average  crop,  but 
pretty  equally  distributed  amongst  such  kinds  as  Victoria,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Ui.amond,  Kirke's,  .and  .JetTerson.  (Jroen  Gages  .are 
very  scarce.  Of  Cherries  we  have  a  fair  crop  ;  the  light-coloured 
sorts,  sucli  as  Bigarreau,  Governor  Wood,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
where  not  protected  from  such  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture  as 
we  have  had,  are  rendered  almost  worthless  through  cracking; 
we  find  that  the  Elton  resists  the  effects  of  moisture  better  than 
any  other  light-coloured  variety.  As  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
although  they  set  well,  the  crop  now  is  so  diminished  as  to  bring 
it  below  an  aver.age  one  ;  this  may,  iu  a  great  measure,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  baneful  effects  produced  by  blistering,  which  h.a3  been 
worse  here  this  season  tlian  it  has  been  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
Apples  are  a  good  average  crop  on  such  sorts  as  Codlins,  King  of 
tlie  Pippins  (very  abundant).  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Wellington, 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Rosemary  Russet,  and  Alfriston  ;  present 
appearances  indicate  small  fruit  as  the  ultimate  result.  Pears 
on  walls  are  a  very  abundant  crop,  which  promises  to  be  of 
average  size  ;  on  standards  the  crop  is  lighter.  Tlie  best  kinds  here, 
considering  both  qu.ality  and  usefulness  for  a  successional  supply,  are 
Willi.anis's  Bon  Chretien,  .Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey,  Beurr^ 
de  Capiaumont,  Foudante  d'Automne,  Marie  Louise,  Williams's 
Duchess,  Duchessc  d'AngouIeme,  Passe  Colmar,  Huyshe's  Victoria, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis,  Zephirin  Gr(5- 
goire,  Josephine  de  Maliiies,  Knight's  Monarch,  Glou  Morceau, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Beurre  Ranee  ;  the  above  varieties  usually  come 
in  with  us  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  ancl  the  ditferent  kinds  of  Currants  are  aver.age  crops, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  Raspberries  all  are  deficient  in  flavour. 
Strawberries  were  abuml.ant,  but  not  equal  in  size  or  quality  to  those 
of  ordinary  years.  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
Vicomtesse  Heric.art  de  Thury  is  the  most  u.seful  and  best  fl.avoured 
variety  extant  for  general  purposes,  and  President  may  be  placed 
ne.xt  to  it.  Nuts  are  an  avcr<age  cro}).  In  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood the  Apple  crop  is  below  the  average  ;  so  also  is  that  of 
Cherries  and  Plums.  Damsons  are  more  abundant,  and  small  fruits 
are  tolenably  plentiful. — (iEO.  Thos.   Milks. 

G-reat  'Tew  Park,  Enstone.— Here,  as  in  mcst  other  loc.ali- 
ties,  we  have  [lassed  tliiough  a  trying  orileal  ;  l)ut,  taking  the  wet, 
colli,  and  sunless  season  into  account,  I  must  say  tliat  several  of  our 
crops  have  turned  out  better  than  I  antici]>.ateil.  Bl.ack  Currants 
have  been  good,  and  extra  fine  in  quality.  Red  and  White  (^irraiits 
are  a  good  even  crop,  but  very  much  infesteil  with  caterpillar,  for 
which  we  lind  nothing  better  than  hand-jiicking.  Raspberries  are 
a  good  crop,  and  have  made  fine  growth.  (Jooseberries  .are  only 
half  a  crop,  buUlinches  having  eaten  tlie  fruit  buds  last  spring. 
.Strawberries,  upon  the  whole,  have  beeu  a  light  crop  ;  our  favourite 


variety  is  Hooper's  Seedling,  which  appears  to  be  an  improved  Keen's 
Seedling  ;  it  is  a  good  cropper,  fine  in  flavour,  and,  as  a  rule,  can  be 
ilepended  ui)on.  We  .also  like  Newton  Seedling  and  Prince  of  Wale.s. 
Wall  fruits  are  a  partial  crop.  Pears  have  succeeded  best  with  us  on 
a  west  wall  ;  thoie  that  liave  done  best  (trained  on  the  upright 
cordon  system)  are  Napoleon,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Doyenne  d'Alenc,-on,  Beurn';  du  Comice,  Fondante  d'jVutomne,  and 
Beurre  d'Ainanlis.  Twelve  Ajiple  trees  on  the  3.aine  w.all  are  almost 
a  f.iilure.  I'ears  on  an  east  wall  that  are  carrying  good  crops  are 
Napoleon,  Winter  Nelis,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  Thompson's,  Louise 
Bonne,  Doyenne  d'Etii.  Plums  both  on  east  and  west  walls  are  a  partial 
crop  ;  we  have  a  fair  sprinkling  of  (ireen  G,age3.  Cherries,  with  the 
exception  of  Morellos,  have  been  a  light  crop  ;  all  our  Cherry 
trees  have  suffered  very  much  from  black  fly  this  ^season.  A.pricots 
on  (he  south  walls  are  quite  a  failure,  although  we  took  the  precaution 
to  cover  tliem  with  No.  S  shading,  a  fine  warm,  light  fabric.  As 
usual,  our  orchard-house  is  a  great  success,  and  has  been  for  these 
last  thirteen  years.  I  almost  omitted  to  st.ate  that  Apples  are  quite 
a  partial  crop  in  this  neighbourhood. — John  Melville. 


WEST  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

"Warwick  Castle. — The  fruit  crops  in  the  gardens  here  arc, 
as  a  rule,  very  scant.  Small  fruits,  such  .as  Red  and  Black  Currants, 
have  not  been  an  aver.age  crop,  the  former  better  than  the  latter  ; 
but  what  we  h.ad  have  been  f<airly  good.  Gooseberries  have  been 
very  scarce  ;  Strawberries  a  fair  crop,  but  few  arrived  at  perfection, 
the  greater  portion  rotting  before  they  changed  colour.  Apples  on 
many  trees  set  fairly  well,  but  the  m.ajority  of  them  have  fallen  since  ; 
on  some  few  trees  there  is  a  fair  crop  left.  Pears  are  very  partial  ; 
?ome  few  trees  are  bearing  a  fair  sprinkling.  Plums  are  a  very  par- 
tial crop,  and  the  trees  are  smothered  with  black  fly.  Cherries  set 
well,  but  black  fly  dam.aged  the  trees  so  much  that  the  fruit  fell  off. 
We  have  but  a  few  trees  of  Apricots,  but  on  these  we  have  good 
crops.  Fruit  is  very  partial,  so  far  as  I  have  seer,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  soil  in  which  our  trees  grow  is  a  light  one,  resting  on 
gravel ;  some  portions  of  the  ground  rest  upon  a  freestone  or  soft 
rook.  Rhododendrons  flourish  well  on  the  top  soft  sand  of  the  rock. 
Our  garden  suffers  from  gales  of  wind  from  the  west  or  west  by 
north. — DANii!i  Juui). 

Tort-worth  Gardens,  Falfleld.— Fruit  crops  in  this  district 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  abundant,  but  the  weather  continued  so 
excessively  wet  and  the  temperature  low  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  that  the  result  is  only  partial  crops.  Apples 
with  U3  are  an  average  crop,  the  later  kinds  being  much  the  best, 
although  there  is  a  fair  crop  on  some  of  the  earlier  kinds.  Cellini, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthornden,  and  Keswick  Codlin, 
where  somewli.at  sheltered,  are  abundant,  and  the  same  may  be 
s.aid  of  Lord  SufKeld,  Manks  Codlin,  and  .Stirling  Castle.  The 
Latter  is  a  great  favourite  here,  and  should  be  iu  every  collection, 
however  limited.  Dessert  kinds,  such  as  Reinette  du  Canada, 
(ioldeii  Harvey,  Lord  Burghley,  Royal  Russet,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Melon  Apple,  Pine-apple  Russet,  Court  of  Wick,  Ribston  Pippin, 
•  lolden  Pippin,  Kentish  or  Vaun's  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Pearson's  Plate,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil,  Wormsley  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  tlie  Pippins,  .Stunner  Pippin,  Brad- 
ilick's  Nonpareil,  Northern  Spy,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Adams's 
Pearmain,  are  all  bearing  a  few  fruits,  mostly  on  the  sheltered  side. 
I  find  that  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  trees  are  casting  their 
fruit,  which,  I  think,  must  be  owing  to  imperfect  fertilisation. 
Pears  are  quite  an  aver.age,  and  promise,  so  far,  to  be  very  good.  I 
notice  full  crops  of  lieurre  Duhaume,  Anna  Nelis,  B.  Sterckmans,  B. 
d'.^manlis,  B.  Goubalt,  B.  Diel,  B.  Leonle  Clerc  ;  a  few  on  B.  B.aehelier, 
Bon  Cliretien,  C'omte  de  Lam}',  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Ch.aumontel, 
Duchesse  d'.\ngouleme,  DoyenniS  du  Cornice,  Doyenne  d'Ett^,  Eye- 
wood,  and  Fondante  de  Malines.  Josephine  de  Malines  is  the  best 
late  Pear  grown  here.  Many  other  kinds  are  bearing  a  few  fruits. 
Apricots  are  much  under  average.  Plums  are  fair  average  crops, 
but  dropping  very  much  through  the  ravages  of  the  Plum  maggot. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  poor.  Bush  fruit  abundant,  but 
s.adly  damaged  by  the  caterpillar  in  spite  of  .all  means  to  keep  it  in 
check.  .Strawberries  have  been  a  line  crop,  but  wanting  in  flavour. 
Filljerts  and  Cob  Nuts  abund.ant  and  very  promising.  Cherries 
very  good.  Quinces  and  Medlars  partial  crops.  Cider  Apples  are 
very  thin  indeed  hereabouts. — Thomas  .Shinoles. 

Madresfleld  Court,  Great  Malvern.— The  unusu.al  cold- 
ness of  the  season  up  to  the  end  of  July,  combined  with  an  .almost 
continual  rainfall  and  little  sun,  has  hail  a  most  prejudici.al  effect  on 
fruit  crops  generally,  and  all  kinds  are  here  fully  a  month  l.ate.  The 
bloom  generally  was  good,  but  from  the  causes  just  mentioned  it  set 
imperfectly.  Apples  are  very  thin  ;  Pears  a  fair  crop,  very  good  here 
on  walls  and  jiyramids,  but  late.  Apricots  moderate  ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  a  full  crop,  but  great  difficulty  has  been  experionced  iu 
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keeping  the  trees  clean.  Plums  are  a  moderate  crop  ;  such  kinds  as 
Victoria,  Rivers's  Prolific,  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  bearing  most 
freely.  The  best  dessert  kinds  on  n  alls  are  very  thin.  Bush  fruits 
are  a  moderate  crop,  clean  and  fine  ;  Raspberries  unusually  good. 
Strawberries  abundant,  but  small  and  lacking  flavour.  Nuts  abun- 
dant ;  Walnuts  have  nearly  all  dropped.  Figs  on  walls  are  a  fine 
crop.  With  a  continuance  of  favourable  weather,  such  as  we  are  at 
present  experiencing,  there  may  be  time  for  the  late  fruits  to  ripen, 
but  even  under  the  best  of  weather  there  will  be  neither  the  size  nor 
quality  whicli  we  usually  get  in  good  seasons. — William  Cox. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. — Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  in  this 
locality  up  to  tlie  blooming  period  gave  promise  of  abundant  crops, 
but  a  continuance  of  cold  rain  and  an  absence  of  sun  during  the  time 
they  were  in  flower  paralysed  the  sap  and  washed  the  pollen  into 
paste  ;  the  result  is,  partial  crops  of  imperfectly  fertilised  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  Amongst  Apples  we  find  the  Old  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Lord  Suflield,  Lord  Grosvenor  (a  fine  early  kitchen 
Apple),  Ecklinville,  and  Hawtliornden,  bearing  good  crops.  Ribston 
Pippin  and  other  choice  dessert  kinds  are  tliin,  and  cast  their  fruit. 
Pears  on  walls  are  plentiful,  but  very  late.  Jargonelle,  Willi.ams's 
Bon  ChriStien,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Crassane,  Beurr(5  d'Amanlis,  Passe 
Colmar,  Belle  de  Noel,  JIarechal  de  la  Cour,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines,  have  required  thinning  ;  the  fruit  is  clean,  and  is  now 
swelling  nicely.  The  kinds  of  Plum  usually  grown  on  walls  are  a 
fair  average  crop,  but  standards  and  pyramids  are  still  casting  their 
fruit,  the  cold  weather  having  been  so  much  against  the  stoning  of 
imperfectly  set  fruit.  Apricots  are  about  half  a  crop  ;  trees  clean 
and  free  from  weevil.  Red  and  Wliite  Currants  abundant,  and  very 
fine.  Black  Currants  injured  by  frost,  and  badly  blighted.  Rasp- 
berries plentiful,  tine  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Strawberries  on  higli 
ground  have  been  abundant ;  in  low  situations  tlie  flower-stems  were 
injured  by  the  cold  rain.  With  us,  Paxton,  President,  and  La  Grosse 
Sucri^e  have  produced  fair  crops  of  fruit.  Of  late  kinds,  O.xonian, 
Elton,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  are  just  coming  in,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  weather  continuing  fine,  these  useful  old  varieties  will  give  a 
supply  of  fruit  up  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Queen  section  have 
not  done  well.  Damsons  and  Nuts  are  a  heavy  crop.  Soil  a  heavy 
calcareous  loam,  thoroughly  drained,  and  well  adapted  for  stone 
fruits.  I  have  nearly  overlooked  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  of  which 
we  have  excellent  crops.  The  trees  are  clean,  free  from  blister,  ami, 
where  lifted  last  autumn,  the  foliage  looks  dark  and  healtliy.  Trees 
that  were  not  lifted  look  pale,  and  show  signs  of  having  suffered. 
We  use  glass  copings,  2  ft.  wide,  from  the  time  the  flowers  begin  to 
open  until  danger  from  spring  frosts  has  passed  away.  Formerly, 
in  better  seasons  than  we  have  had  of  late,  we  had  many  blistered 
leaves  and  gouty  shoots,  but  the  use  of  glass  copings  has  completely 
stopped  it.  In  this  low-lying  garden  we  are  obliged  to  keep  the  roots 
within  bounds,  and  lift  every  second  year.  Potatoes  of  all  kinds  are 
badly  aflfected  with  disease  ;  three-fourths  of  the  tubers  of  early 
kinds  that  we  have  taken  up  are  tainted,  and  having  been  caught 
before  they  were  ripe  they  are  waxy  and  flavourless.  The  disease 
first  appeared  under  glass  in  March,  when  it  attacked  and  destroyed 
fifteen  lights  of  forced  Potatoes. — W.  Colesian'. 

Drajrton  Manor,  TamTVorth. — Apples,  Apricots,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  the  best  varieties  of  Plums  are  again  a  failure  ;  but 
the  following  are  exceptions,  viz..  Lord  Sufheld,  Hawtliornden, 
Northern  Greening,  ali  varieties  of  Codlins,  and  also  Worcester  Pear- 
main.  This  variety  will  become  a  general  favourite ;  it  is  evidently 
an  Apple  that  may  be  relied  on  for  a  crop  of  medium-sized  handsome 
fruit.  Dessert  Apples  generally  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Pears  are  not  quite  so  scarce  as  Apples  ;  the  following  are  bearing 
fair  crops  on  walls,  viz.,  BeurriS  Diel,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre 
Magnifique,  Brown  Beurre,  Baronne  de  Mello,  and  Glou  Morceau ;  on 
espaliers  and  pyramids  —  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurr(!  Clairgeau,  Aston  Town,  and  .Seckel.  All  the  above  are  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  crops.  I  might  especially  mention  Baronne  de 
Mello  as  being  one  of  the  best  flavoured  and  surest  croppers  of  all 
Pears  on  walls,  it  having  never  failed  to  furnish  a  first-class  crop  here 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Apricots  are  very  light,  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  the  trees  are  dying  wholesale,  young  healthy  trees  too. 
Nurserymen,  I  fancy,  may  anticipate  a  brisk  trade  in  these  during 
the  next  planting  season,  as  I  believe  the  complaint  to  be  general. 
Cherries  have  been  very  light,  also  Plums  with  the  exception  of 
Denyer's  Victoria,  Kirke's,  and  Green  (iages  on  walls,  which  are 
good.  Damsons  are  unusually  abundant.  Currants  not  quite  so 
plentiful  as  usual.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  good,  but  the 
former  damaged  by  mucli  rain  and  dull  weather.  Kitchen  garden 
crops  generally  are  looking  well,  but  quite  five  weeks  later  than 
usual. — O.  THOMA.S. 

Crew  Hall. — Although  this  has  been  a  most  exceptional  and 
trying  season,  not  only  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  and 
coldness  and  lateness  of  the  spring,   but  also  as  respects  the   cold, 


sunless,  and  wet  summer  which  we  have  lately  had,  fruit  on  the 
whole  in  this  district  is  rather  above  the  average,  but  everything  is 
a  month  later  than  usual.  Should  the  remainder  of  the  season  be 
warm,  dry,  and  otherwise  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruits,  those 
which  have  still  to  ripen  may  be  as  good  in  quality  and  quantity  as 
the  average  of  seasons,  otherwise  much  will  be  small  and  unripened. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  frost  at  the  time  when  fruit  trees  were  in 
bloom  and  the  fruit  setting,  trees  in  situations  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  as  ours  are,  liad  a  large  quantity  on  them,  but  the  subsequent 
cold  temperature  and  excessive  wet  caused  much  of  tlie  fruit  to  fall. 
Still  there  is  rather  more  than  an  average  crop  of  Apricots  and 
Peaches.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  average  crops, 
and  of  Damsons  we  have  had  the  largest  crop  which  we  have 
had  for  several  years,  a  circumstance  which  in  this  county  is 
important,  as  they  are  very  largely  grown.  We  have  had  plentful 
crops  of  Nuts,  and  good  crops  of  all  small  fruits  except  Strawberries. 
These  blossomed  and  fruited  well,  but  the  heavy  rains  caused  many, 
both  of  the  growing  and  ripe  fruit,  to  rot ;  therefore  the  crop  has 
been  less  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  to  what  it  would  have 
been  had  the  weatlier  been  favourable.  It  was  also  very  late  in 
ripening.  In  exposed  situations  Black  Currants  are  scarce,  the  cold 
winds  having  injured  them.  Wall  fruits  with  a  tew  exceptions  ai'e 
good  average  crops  but  late,  and  will  require  a  fine  dry  autumn  to 
ripen  well.  The  kinds  of  fruits  which  I  have  found  to  do  best  out- 
of-doors  this  season  are :  Peaches — Hale's  Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  Dymond,  Violette  Hative,  Sulhanistead,  Prince  of  Wales, 
andStirlingCastle;  Nectarines — River's  Orange,  Elruge,  Lord  Napier, 
and  V^iolette  Hative ;  Plums — Victoria,  Kirke's,  Early  Orleans, 
Thornhill's  Seedling  (a  local  kind),  and  Green  Gage  ;  Pears — Citron 
des  Cannes,  Jai'gonelle,  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis, 
Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Doyenne,  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  Apples — 
Irish  Peach,  Lord  Suflield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Minchall  Crab,  Cox's  Pomona,  Catshead,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  and  Ribston  Pippin  ;  Strawberries — Keen's,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  James  Veitch,  and  President  de  la 
Cour. — VV.    WUITAKER. 

Witley  Court,  Stourport. — This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
most  unfavourable  seasons  on  record  as  regards  fruit  culture.  In 
spite  of  the  profuse  blossom  which  we  had  upon  all  kinds  of  trees, 
the  fructification  lacked  vigour,  the  embryo  fruits  falling  in  showers. 
Apricots  are  very  partial,  many  trees  suffering  from  the  low  state 
of  the  ground  temperature,  whole  branches  in  many  instances  dying 
off.  Plums  are  in  many  instances  heavily  cropped.  Damsons  are 
bearing  aljundant  crops,  and  so  are  such  kinds  as  Victoria,  Rivers's 
Early  Prolific,  and  the  Pershore.  Belgian  Purple  and  Prince  Engle- 
bert  are  also  two  of  the  most  reliable  of  Plums  for  all  seasons, 
and  they  are  bearing  freely  this  year.  Prince  of  Wales,  Jefi'erson,  and 
Denniston's  Superb  are  also  carrying  good  crops.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines have  suffered  much  from  curl,  many  trees  being  quite  killed, 
or  so  disfigured  as  to  warrant  removal.  Apples  are  partial,  and  the 
trees,  so  far,  are  making  unsatisfactory  growth.  To  mention  parti- 
cular sorts  that  are  bearing  crops  this  season  would  be  somewhat  in- 
vidious, as  tliey  are  generally  bad.  Pears,  although  more  plentiful, 
are  by  no  me.ans  satisfactory,  and  I  fear,  except  we  have  a  particu- 
larly long  and  favourable  autumn,  that  their  quality  will  be  but  in- 
different. Amongst  those  that  are  bearing  the  largest  crops  are 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Autumn  Bei'gamot,  Beurre  Boso,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg.  Beurrii  Sterckman's,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marechal 
de  la  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain.  Cherries  are  very  partial  and  poor  in  quality.  Goose- 
berries are  under  the  average,  but  they  are  good  in  quality  and  the 
plants  are  healthy.  Black  Currants  are  a  poor  crop,  and  the  bushes 
are  much  blighted.  Red  Currants  are  an  average  crop.  Raspberries 
abundant.  Amongst  the  best  are  Prince  of  Wales,  Fastolf,  and  Ant- 
werp (red).  Mulberries  are  heavily  cropped  ;  'Walnuts  a  failure  ; 
Filberts  abundant.  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful  and  of  fair 
quality  considering  the  wet  weather.  Such  as  were  sujiported  on 
branches  coloured  best,  and  were  free  from  slugs,  which  are  so 
troublesome  this  season.  The  best  cropping  kinds  are  President, 
Pioneer  (a  fine  early  kind),  Britisli  Queen,  Lucas,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  James  Veitch. — J.  Westland. 

Downton  Castle,  Ludlow.  —  The  fruit  crop,  taken  as  a 
whole,  presents  in  this  neiglibourliood  a  fair  average,  taken  in  com- 
parison with  tliat  of  former  years.  Although  the  late  frosts  which 
marked  the  termination  of  an  unusually  cold  and  backward  spring 
destroyed  to  some  extent  the  very  favourable  anticipations  which 
had  been  formed  concerning  the  Apple  crop,  nevertheless  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  .this  district  at  least  the  harvest  of 
cider  Apples  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average.  A  late  spring,  and  an 
almost  sunless  summer  have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  this,  in  common 
with  all  other  fruit  crops,  fully  a  month  later  than  usual.  Bush 
fruits  of  all  kinds  have  been  excellent.  Currants,  black,  red,  and 
white,  have  borne  in  this  neighbourhood  unusually  heavy  crops.  The 
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same  remark  aiiplies  to  Gooseben-ies  ;  while  the  crop  of  Rasjjberries 
has  been  far  above  tlie  average.  Of  w.all  fruits  there  are  fair  crops 
of  I'cars,  Phims,  Cherries,  and  Apricots.  I'caches  (outdoor),  as  miglit 
have  been  expected  from  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  season,  will  not  be 
good.  The  crop  of  Filberts  promises  to  be  the  best  that  has  l>een 
known  for  many  years  ;  but  the  Walnut  crop  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  a  complete  failure.  Strawberries  were  very  late,  and  though  most 
kinds  set  well,  the  excessive  wet  had  a  very  injurious  ellcct  u])On  the 
unripe  fruit,  causing  great  numliers  to  rot  before  att.aining  maturity. 
Tlie  soil  which  predominates  in  this  district  is  a  stiff  el.ayey  loam,  of 
no  great  depth,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  dark  sandstone.  Tlie 
fruit  garden  at  Downton  slopes  gently  to  the  south,  and  is  partially 
protected  from  the  north.  The  principal  kinds  of  Apples  grown  here 
are  Blenheim  Orange,  Mere  de  Menage,  Northern  Greening,  Worm- 
sley  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Devonsliire  Red.  Of  Apricots, 
which  are  good  where  protected,  we  grow  Moor  Park,  Breda,  and 
Kaisha.  Of  Nectarines  we  grow  the  Murray,  Downton,  and  Klruge. 
Of  Peaches,  the  Noblesse,  Pioyal  George,  Early  Alfred,  and  Barring- 
ton. — C.  Sl.\de. 


NORTH     MIDLAND     DIVLSIOX. 

South  Rutland. — With  some  very  few  exceptions  only  my  oini 
orcliard  trees  and  tliose  of  my  neighbours  have  suffereil,  more  or  less, 
from  the  unfavourable  state  of  tlie  weather  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months.  A  season  more  promising  at  first  I  can 
scarcely  recall,  but  a  change  came  over  the  trees  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  sotting  their  fruit,  and  tlie  dire  effects  of  protracted 
wet  .and  cold  were  soon  painfully  exliiljited.  Apples  that  are  here 
usually  counted  by  hundreds  will  scared}'  be  counted  by  tens  ;  the 
healthiest  tree  I  liave  is  one  whose  name  I  do  not  know  ;  it  Ijelongs 
to  the  class  of  culinary  Apples,  of  which  Cox's  Pomona  is  one,  and 
to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance,  only  it  has  not  its  brilliancy  of 
colour.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  glossy  ; 
the  shoots  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  they  are  pale  green,  and 
somewhat  glaucous  at  the  points  ;  it  is  a  large  Apple,  and  of  lietter 
flavour  than  Cox's.  Irish  Peacli  Apple  has  suffered  but  little,  and 
has  nearly  its  complement  of  fruit ;  Blenheim  Orange,  Rutland 
Foundling,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  and  Cellini,  can  boast  of  a 
few  Apples  here  and  there  to  be  seen  among  tlie  branches  ;  but  of 
the  rest  most  have  not  a  single  fruit,  and  some  are  almost  leaf- 
less, such  as  Court  Peudu  Plat.  Cox's  Pomona,  Orange,  some  of  tlie 
Pearmains,  Bess  Pool,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Wyken,  Keddle- 
stone,  and  Ribstou  Pippins.  Of  Pears,  tliose  that  have  defied  tlie 
weather  here  .are  Beurre  Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  .Swan's  Egg,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams'sBouChretien,and  Doyenni^'  Boussoch,  most 
on  south  or  west  walls ;  Glou  Moreeau  and  .Josephine  de  Malines  have 
very  slender  crops  ;  Marie  Louise  seems  to  have  suffered  most  of  all. 
Plums  in  general  have  done  well.  I  have  three  sorts  that  are  loaded 
with  fruit,  Rivers's  Early  Prolific,  Denniston's  Superb,  and  one  that 
I  have  named  the  Zulu,  about  which  I  hope  to  tell  you  more  when 
the  fruit  ripens.  Rivers's  Early  Favourite  and  his  Autumn  Compote, 
Jefferson,  Washington,  Guthrie's  late  Green  Gage,  Diamond,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  have  nearly  their  usu.al  amount  of  fruit ;  Gr^enand 
Purple  <-iage  hang  rather  thin  on  the  trees.  Damsons  are  very  plenti- 
ful, aiict  so  are  Filberts  and  small  Nuts,  but  Walnuts  will  be  very 
scarce.  Cherries  have  not  been  so  plentiful  as  usual  witli  us.  Our 
soil  is  light  and  well  drained.  The  rain  would  have  done  us  no  harm 
had  the  soil  been  sufficiently  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays. — B.   S. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. — A  late  season,  by  retarding 
the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees,  is  often  a  favouraljle  one  iu  regard  to 
crops ;  but  the  present  season  is  altogether  an  exception  to  the  abo\'e 
rule.  The  season  is  the  latest  I  ever  remember,  and  the  failure  of 
anything  like  s.atisfactory  crops  of  fruit  is  general  in  this  district.  Our 
orchards  are  on  the  lower  Lias  clay,  the  surface  modified  in  a  degree 
by  cultivation,  but  in  its  compact  form  still  within  reach  of  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees.  The  cold  and  wet  weather  has  therefore  operated 
most  injuriously  on  the  trees,  checking  root  action,  and  causing  a 
very  fair  show  of  lilossoms  to  fall  off'.  Tlie  Apple  crop  is  the  worst 
I  can  remember,  a  few  trees  near  buildings  alone  bearing  satisfactory 
crops.  Hardy  and  delicate  kinds  have  suffered  ecpially,  and  the 
foliage  is  yellow  and  unhealthy,  giving  rise  to  apprehensions  as  to 
the  succeeding  year's  crops.  Tlie  above  remarks  apply  to  our 
orchards.  Within  the  walled  garden,  where  the  soil  has  been  made, 
a  better  state  of  things  exists.  Pears  on  walls  are  bearing  fairly  well 
— the  ripening  of  the  frnit  is  another  matter.  We  have  IJeurre 
d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chr^'tien  with  good  crops  ; 
Beurri^  d'.-'iuianlis,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Su])reme,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Knight's  Monarch,  Shobden  Court,  and  Doyenni5  Boussoch 
showing  a  fair  promise  of  fruit.  Apricots  are  about  an  aver.age  crop, 
but  will  not  be  ripe  until  September  according  to  present  ajipejir- 
ances.  Peach  trees  on  south  w.alls  were  seriously  injured  by  JIarch 
winds,  and  though  struggling  into  growth  will  never  fairly  recover. 


W.all  Plums  are  thin  ;  some  standard  trees  of  Orleans,  Prince  Engle- 
bert,  and  W'inesour  are  heavily  laden.  Morello  (/'hcrries  on  pre- 
pared soil  are  mucli  blighted,  but  will  afford  a  partial  crop.  Straw- 
berries have  sullercd  iniuh  from  the  frcfjuent  heavy  showers,  or  the 
crop  would  have  been  abiiudaut.  R.aspberries  are  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive, and  Cuirants  have  produced  moderately  good  results. 
GoosebeiTies  are  thin  ;  the  Lateness  of  all  these  fruits  is  remarkable. 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  Strawberry  will  probably  prolong  the  supply 
until  September. — Wm.  lNf:r',.\M. 

Cole  Orton  Hall,  Ashby  de  la  Zouche.— Apples  and 
Pears  bloomed  and  set  well,  but  owing  to  the  wet,  cold  weather, 
they  have  nearly  all  dropped  off.  The  soil  was  so  cold  that  the  trees 
had  not  energy  sufficient  to  support  the  fruit.  Strawberries  pro- 
miseil  to  be  very  plentiful,  but  the  greater  part  damped  off  at  the 
flower  stalk  after  the}'  were  half  gTown,  and  what  did  ripen  were 
not  well-flavoured.  Of  Clierries  we  have  a  few  on  walls  of  good 
(piality,  but  they  are  a  thin  crop  generally.  Plums  here  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  a  poor  crop,  but  in  some  places  they 
are  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop,  but  I  fear 
they  will  never  ripen.  Sm.all  fruits  of  all  sorts  arc  plentiful,  except 
Raspberries,  but  they  are  rather  small.  Figs  are  very  plentiful,  but 
I  doubt  they  will  never  come  to  perfection.  Apricots  are  very  scarce, 
Init  good  crops  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  district.  Of  Nuts  we 
have  half  a  crop.  This  year  has  been  most  disappointing  and  disas- 
trous. Early  in  the  season  every  one  thought  we  should  have  a  great 
fruit  year.  The  trees  were  like  nosegays,  so  plentiful  were  the  blos- 
soms, but  notliing  could  withstand  such  weather  as  we  have  had. — 
iL  Hexdeksox. 

Aswarby  Park,  Folkingham. — The  soil  here  is  a  cold, 
heavy,  black  loam,  resting  on  strong  blue  clay  full  of  water.  Out 
of  aliout  fifty  varieties  of  Apples  Lord  .Suffield  is  the  only  one  that 
is  carrying  a  full  crop.  Orchards  that  ought  to  have  produced  from 
200  to  SOO  pecks  of  Apples  Avill  not  yield  more  than  from  20  to  50 
pecks.  Peaches  and  Xect.arines  are  a  complete  failure.  They  looked 
well  up  to  the  last  week  in  .June,  'when  they  were  struck  with  some 
blight  that  completely  paralysed  the  trees.  They  shed  their  foliage 
iu  two  days,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fruit  on  tlie  trees,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  the  whole  of  the  fruit  fell  off,  au<l  most  of  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  three  parts  killed,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  dead. 
Of  Apricots  and  Figs  we  li.ave  full  crops.  Of  Pears  the  following 
varieties  are  bearing  nearly  full  crops,  viz.,  British  Queen,  Princess 
Royal,  Broom  Park,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Althorp  Crassane, 
Beurre  de  Picquery,  (ilou  Morce.au,  Knight'sMonarcli,  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurr(5  Bosc,  Crassane,  B.asiuer,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Joly  de 
Bonneau,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Strawberries  li.ave  been  a  most 
abundant  crop  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Our  varieties  are  Keen's 
Seedling,  Garibaldi  (true).  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoii,  and  British  Queen. 
Of  Gooseberries,  Red  Currants,  and  Black  Curr.ants  we  have  full 
crops,  and  the  fruit  is  very  lai-ge.     Plums  and  \Vahiuts  are  a  failure. 

— RlCII.-lRD    NlSBET. 

Lenton  Hall,  near  Nottingham. — We  are  two  miles  from 
Nottingham  iu  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  we  occupy  an  eleva- 
tion equal  to  that  of  Nottingham  Castle.  Our  soil  is  niixed,  as  we 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  "fault;"  one  part,  that  lying  towards  WoUaton 
and  Nottingham,  is  light,  on  the  Nottin-_'ham  sandstone  ;  the  other 
strong,  viz.,  that  lying  towards  Derby  and  the  Trent.  The  garden  is 
on  both  soils  ;  the  orchard  on  the  strong  exclusively.  We  are  well 
sheltered  by  trees  on  all  sides.  In  the  orchard  Apples  are  a  poor 
crop  on  old  and  high  trees,  but  younger  and  lower  ones  are  gi-owing 
and  bearing  fairly.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Pears.  Plums  are  a 
fair  crop.  Damsons  not  so  good.  Of  Walnuts  we  have  comparatively 
none  ;  but  Cobnuts  are  a  good  crop.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Plums,  too,  are 
a  fair  crop  on  both  walls  and  bushes.  Pears  on  walls  are  poor,  Ijut  a 
fair  crop  on  pyramids  and  bushes.  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  are 
full  crops.  Strawberries  good  ;  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Black 
Currants  poor  ;  they  became  honeydewed  and  fell  olf  heavily  before 
they  were  iiuite  ripe.  Red  and  White  Currants  arc  a  fair  crop.  In 
short,  our  fruit  crop  is  on  the  whole  moderate. — N.  H.  Pownall. 

Thoresby,  Ollerton. — Of  Apricots  we  have  .about  half  a  crop, 
and  of  Apples  very  few  ;  Pe.ars  are  an  aver.age  crop.  Of  the  finer 
sorts  of  Plums  we  have  not  many,  but  Damsons  and  Mirabelles  are 
fair  average  crops.  Gooseberries  are  plentiful  and  fine.  Straw- 
berries .abundant  and  the  fruit  Large.  Currants — Ked,  White,  and 
Black — are  plentiful.  Raspberries  abundant  and  fine.  Filberts, 
being  in  a  sheltered  situ.ation,  are  plentiful.  Of  small  fruits  in 
general  we  have  good  crops  in  this  neighbourhood. — A.  Hexdersox. 

"Welbeck,  "Worksop. — Apricots  are  .an  aveivage  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  under  aver.age,  but  the  trees  are  very  healthy.  Of 
Pears  we  have  very  few  indeed  ;  and  of  Apples  scarcely  any.  Plums 
are  very  tine.  Jlorello  Cherries  a  partial  crop  ;  and  of  other  varie- 
ties we  have  very  few.  Strawberries  are  plentiful.  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants  are  under  the  average. — R.  C.^rb. 
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Chil'well,  Notts.— We  have  upwards  of  90  acres  of  fruit 
orchards,  maiuly  Ajjples  ;  but  we  liave  also  a  good  many  Pears  and 
a  few  Plums  and  Damascenes.  This  season  is  undoubtedly  tlie 
worst  as  regards  fruit  culture  which  we  have  experienced  for  many 
years.  Apples  are  a  complete  failure;  during  the  whole  time  they 
were  in  bloom  the  blossom,  which  was  exceedingly  abundant  and 
very  fine,  was  subjected  to  a  daily  downpour  of  rain,  whicii  reduced 
the  clusters  of  bloom  to  so  many  decaying  masses  like  tufts  of  wet 
hay.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs  are  the  Russian  or 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Walker's  Summer  Broading,  which  are 
bearing  fair  crops.  The  former  variety  rarely  if  ever  fails  to  bear, 
even  when  such  sorts  as  Keswick,  Domine,  and  the  Barton  Free 
Bearer  succumb.  I  fear  we  have  no  prospect  for  next  year,  most  of 
the  trees  being  so  covered  with  caterpillars  that  they  have  hardly  an 
entire  leaf  on  them,  and  present  the  appearance  of  having  suffered 
from  a  severe  frost.  Pears  vary  a  good  deal ;  some  of  the  earlier  and 
hardier  varieties  are  bearing  fair  crops,  whilst  on  the  later  sorts 
there  are  none.  Those  which  show  the  best  are  Early  Crawforil, 
Hessle,  BeurriS  d'Amanlis,  and  Grey  Beurre.  Plums  are  very  scarce 
with  the  exception  of  Victorias,  which  are  from  one-third  to  half  a 
crop.  Damascenes  are  a  good  half  crop.  Small  fruits,  such  as 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  are  very  good  ;  but  the 
two  former  have  been  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  foliage  by  the 
Oooseberry  caterpillar.  Of  Peaches  we  have  none,  and  but  few 
Apricots.  Wall  Pears  are  fair  crops  in  most  situations.  I  supipose 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  our  walls  devoted  to 
good  Pears  instead  of  second-rate  Peaches,  which  are  so  often  a 
failure,  and  these  latter  will  take  their  legitimate  place  in  the 
orchard  house,  where  one  may  always  count  on  a  crop  and  seldom 
if  ever  be  disapjiointed. — Alfred  H.  Pearson. 

Attingham,  Shrewsbury. — Fruit  of  all  descriptions  is  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  late.  Apricots  are  a  full  crop,  though  small, 
and  a  good  many  are  falling  off  now  ;  the  trees  have  lost  several 
large  brandies,  and  some  have  died  altogether.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  an  average  crop  ;  the  trees  suffered  gi'eatly  from  curl 
and  blister  in  the  spring,  but  they  are  growing  freely  now.  Plums 
are  a  full  crop  (especially  Damsons,  Victoria,  and  Diamond),  except 
Green  Gages,  which  are  very  thin.  Apples  are  about  an  average 
crop  ;  of  some  kinds  we  have  a  heavy  crop,  while  others  are  very 
thin  ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  Winter  Greening,  Brabant  Bellflower, 
Keswick  Codbn,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Hawthornden, 
and  two  others  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  names,  are  bearing  tlie  best 
crops  with  us  this  year.  Amongst  Pears,  Green  Yair,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Althorp  Crassane,  Beurrc  Superfin,  Hessle,  and  Glou  ilorceau 
are  the  best  bearers  with  us  this  year,  tliough  Glou  Morceau  is  very 
much  spotted  with  black  fungus.  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants 
are  a  very  small  crop  ;  the  bloom  was  destroyed  by  the  severe  weather 
which  occurred  .ibout  the  middle  of  April.  Of  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants and  Raspben'ies  we  have  good  crops.  Strawberries  have  been 
plentiful,  though  great  quantities  have  rotted  without  ripening 
through  so  little  sunshine  ;  consequently,  they  have  been  compara- 
tively flavourless.  The  soil  in  this  garden  is  loam  resting  on  gravel. 
— G.  Pear.son. 

Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford.— Frait  crops  in  this  locality  are 
with  few  exceptious  much  under  the  average.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  blossomed  well  and  promised  to  be  abundant,  but  witli 
the  exception  of  Keswick  Codlin,  Warner's  King,  Manks  Codlin,  Cel- 
lini, and  Downtou  Pippin,  wliich  are  bearing  fair  crops,  all  sorts 
are  a  failure.  Pears  on  walls  are  a  fair  crop,  but  on  pyramids  and 
standards  there  are  very  few.  Plums  altogether  are  scarce  ;  Cher- 
ries a  failure.  Apricots  where  protected  a  fair  crop,  but  tlie  loss  of 
branches  on  young  and  old  trees  alike  has  been  great,  and  in  some 
cases  the  trees  have  been  killed  outright.  Peaches  are  a  fair  crop 
where  protected  with  Frigi  Dome,  but  their  leaves  are  much  blis- 
tered. Strawberries  have  been  an  abundant  crop,  but  many  rotted 
through  excessive  wet.  Raspberries  are  aljundant.  Gooseberries  a 
fair  crop  ;  Black,  Red,  and  White  Cun'ants  rather  under  average, 
but  fair  crops.  Nuts  are  abundant,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  ripen 
unless  we  have  better  weather. — D.  Lumsden. 

Osmaston  Manor,  Derby.— Apples,  Pears,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Damsons,  and  Chemes  are  but  medium  crops  hereabouts  ;  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Red  and  Black  Currants 
heavy  crops  ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  are  only  grown  indoors. 
Of  Walnuts  we  have  none,  and  Filberts  are  not  grown  in  this 
district.  The  soil  here  is  almost  all  giavel,  and  to  grow  fruit  well 
clay  should  be  used  to  co-operate  with  it.  The  following  are  the 
best  fruits  for  this  district  :  Pears — Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Easter  BeurrC-,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau.  Passe  Colmar,  and  Jargonelle.  Apples  (dessert) — Court  Pendu 
Plat ,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Gravensteiu,  Ribston  Pippin,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Margaret,  Fearn's  Pippin,  and  others ;  kitchen — Blenheim 
Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthornden  (both  old  and  new),  Keswick 


Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Northern  Greening,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Warner's  King,  Waltham  Abbey,  Lord  Suffield,  Minchall  Crab,  and 
others.  Cherries — Elton,  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  others.  Plums — Blue  Gage,  Green  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Dove  Bank,  Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  Victoria,  and 
Washington.  Black  Currants — Naples,  Warner's  Grape  and  Victoria. 
Gooseberries — Warrington  and  Crown  Bob. — J.  Booth. 


SOUTH-WESTEEN"      DIVISION. 

Badminton,  Chippenham. — Fruit  crops  in  this  neighbour, 
hood  are,  generally  speaking,  very  unsatisfactory,  the  quantity  being 
liglit  and  the  quality  poor,  ^^'ith  us  Apricots  are  quite  a  failure, 
and  the  trees  seem  to  lo.se  a  good  many  branches.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines out-of-doors,  except  in  very  sheltered  spots,  have  but  little  fruit 
on  them  ;  Rivers's  Or.ange  Nectarine  is  an  exception,  being  first-rate 
both  in  fruit  and  foliage.  Apples  are  scarce  and  the  trees  very  much 
blighted.  Pears,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  a  fair  crop  and  very  healthy  ; 
likewise  Plums.  Small  fruits  have  been  abundant  and  good.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  particularly  so.  The  continued  wet  spoiled  many 
Strawberries,  but  tlie  crop  was  good.  The  Gooseberry  caterpillar  has 
made  sad  havoc  in  many  gardens  around  this  part,  many  of  the  trees 
being  entirely  stripped  of  foliage. — William  Nash. 

Moreton,  Dorchester.— Fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  on 
the  whole  tolerably  good,  but  much  in  want  of  warm,  sunny  weather. 
We  are  fully  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  Peaches  on  walls,  where 
they  received  some  slight  protection  until  June,  are  bearing  fair 
crops,  but  unless  we  get  some  warm,  sunny  weather  they  will  be  very 
late  in  ripening  and  will  be  deficient  in  flavour.  In  orchard-houses 
crops  are  good  and  the  fruit  fine.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  best  where 
the  situation  is  high  and  dry.  Pears  are  good  on  walls,  but  very 
light  on  esp.iliers  and  pj'ramids.  Figs  good.  Apples  are  very  light, 
and  what  fruits  we  have  are  very  small ;  all  trees  blossomed  well  but 
did  not  set,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  and  moisture-saturated 
atmosphere  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Our  best  sorts  are  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Hawthornden,  Tom  Put,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Sturmer 
Pippin.  Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  fine,  but 
lacking  flavour,  and  many  rotted.  Raspberries  good  and  fine. 
Currants  of  all  kinds  good.  Gooseberries  generally  thin,  owing  to 
bullfinehes  destroying  the  buds  in  spring.  Since  the  1st  of  June  we 
have  had  11 '08  in.  of  rain. — D.   Uphill. 

Sherborne  Castle. — Fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  though  all  kinds  bloomed  and  set 
well.  Apples  are  thin  and  much  disfigured,  and  the  trees  are  in  a 
very  unhealthy  state.  Pears  are  an  average  crop.  Apricots  are 
thin  and  very  late,  none  yet  ripe.  Morello  Cherries  are  about  half 
a  crop,  but  very  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  are  about 
a  tliird  of  a  crop;  both  fruit  and  wood  are  very  backward,  and  I 
fear  neither  will  ripen  this  season.  Plums  arc  a  complete  failure. 
Of  sipall  fruits.  Gooseberries  were  all  cut  off  by  frost ;  Currants  very 
pilentiful  but  much  blighted  ;  Strawberries  and  Ras]5berries  very 
plentiful,  but  much  injured  by  wet ;  Nuts  arc  plentiful  in  some 
places. — W.  G.  Pragnell. 

Carclew,  Perran-ar-Worthal,  Corn'wall. — Plums  are 
about  half  a  crop,  but  I  doubt  if  many  will  ripen.  Early  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop,  Morellos  third  of  crop.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop,  but 
the  fruit  seems  likely  to  be  small.  Pears  with  us  are  better  than  usual. 
Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  we  have  fruit  enough  where  the  trees  are 
healthy,  but  as  a  rule  the  latter  are  much  blighted.  Strawberries 
have  been  an  average  crop,  but  indifferent  in  flavour.  Gooseberries 
heavy  and  fniit  fine.  Currants,  Red,  White,  and  Black,  also  good. 
Raspberries  good.  The  Apple  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a  very 
short  one,  and  the  trees  in  exposed  situations  are  much  blasted  by  a 
south-westerly  gale  which  we  had  about  three  weeks  ago.  Small 
fruits  have  been  generally  good,  but  all  and  everything  very  late  and 
out  of  season. — Geo.  Palmer. 

Powderham  Castle,  Exeter.— The  Apricot  crop  here  is 
rather  above  the  average,  but  the  trees  have  died  back  very  much, 
and  some  are  quite  gone.  Plums  on  walls  are  very  thin,  and  we  have 
none  on  standards.  Early  Cherries  were  a  full  croji,  but  they  were 
much  damaged  by  the  incessant  rains  ;  Morellos  are  under  the  ave- 
rage, many  having  fallen  off  during  the  stoning  period ;  Kentish  thin. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  average  crops  ;  the  foliage  suffered  much 
from  cold  during  the  spring  ;  I  have  seen  many  trees  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood a  total  wreck  from  cold  and  aphides  this  season.  Of  Apples 
most  varieties  are  very  thin,  but  of  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Cellini 
we  have  abundance.  Pears  are  under  the  average,  but  we  have  a 
good  crop  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  both  on  M-all  and  bush  trees. 
Currants,  Red  and  White  excellent ;  Black  suffered  much  from 
blight.  Gooseberries  under  the  average,  the  buds  having  been 
destroyed  by  small  birds  in  winter.  Raspberries  very  good.  Straw- 
berries abundant  and  very  fine,   both  early  and  late  ;  Marquis  of 
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Brittany,  Lucas,  Alice  Maude,  and  Elton  Pine  very  good  ;  the  latter, 
planted  on  borders  with  different  aspects,  has  produced  a  good  late 
supply  ;  James  Veitch  was  very  fine,  but  inferior  in  quality.  Fil- 
berts and  Xuts  abundant  ;  Walnuts  under  the  average.  Soil  a  light 
sandy  loam. — I).   (_'.   Powell. 

Klllerton,  Exeter. — Apricots  here  arc  under  the  average  ; 
Plums  on  walls  over  the  average,  scarce  on  pyramids.  Cherries  under 
the  average,  and  trees  blighted.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  an  average 
crop  on  young  trees,  old  trees  much  injured.  Apples  very  scarce 
generally.  Pears  an  average  crop  on  walls,  scarce  on  pyramids. 
.Small  fruits  such  as  Raspberries  very  fine  and  plentiful.  Red  and 
White  Currants  and  Cooseberries  good  crop.  Black  Currants  much 
blighted  and  scarce.  Strawberries  an  average  crop.  Nuts  plentiful ; 
Walnuts  scarce.  All  fruits  very  backward  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
not  begun  to  swell  after  stoning. — Jno.  Garl.\nd. 

Clevelands,  Lyme  Regis. — The  year  1879  is  one  of  the  most 
fickle  and  unprecedented  on  record  as  far  as  fruit  culture  is  concerned. 
The  extremely  rainy  and  foggy  weather  experienced  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  months  has  necessarily  told  seriously  on  fruit  prospects.  In 
the  early  part  of  tlie  season  all  fruit  trees  presented  unusually 
promising  prospects.  The  trees  being  well  set  with  blossom  buds, 
and  the  season  at  least  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  hopes  were 
entertained  of  a  fine  fruit  crop.  But  alas  !  wlien  the  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  were  in  bloom,  we  were  enveloped  in  fog  and  rain,  which 
caused  most  of  the  blossoms  to  rot  and  decay  on  the  trees,  and  the 
few  that  did  set  mostly  dropped  off  afterwards,  so  that  the  crop  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  is  much  below  the  average  in  most  places. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  have  also  suffered,  tlie  foliage  being  injured, 
and  the  crop  of  fruits  poor  and  deficient.  Indoors  they  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  thus  showing  the  advantage  of  growing  such  fruits 
under  glass.  Bush  fruit,  except  Currants,  are  plentiful,  but  small, 
and  suffering  from  extreme  moisture.  StrawbeiTies  have  been 
plentiful,  but,  like  most  other  fruits,  are  deficient  in  flavour.  Walnuts 
are  scarce.     Hedge  Nuts  plentiful. — H.  Monro. 


Easter  Beurre,  Bcurr^  Diel,  Marie  Louise,  and  Olou  Morceau  are  the 
best.  Cherries  are  a  failure  except  Morellos,  which  are  an  average 
crop.  Of  Plums  we  have  scarcely  any.  (iooseberries  are  plentiful 
but  small,  and  suffering  from  caterf)illar,  many  of  the  bushes  being 
quite  leafless.  Strawberries  are  plentiful  but  small  and  deficient  in 
flavour  ;  Due  de  Malakof,  Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse  Hi-ricart  de 
Tlmry,  and  Eclipse  are  the  best.  Black  Currants  are  scarce.  Red 
Currants  and  Raspberries  very  good. — Anurkw  Jajiieson. 


NORTH-^^:ESTERX    DIVISIOX. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle.— Small  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Red  and  Black  Currants,  have  been  very  good  crops. 
Strawberries  during  the  wet  time  when  they  were  fit  to  gather  were 
unsatisfactory,  but  embracing  favourable  opportunities  we  have  got 
a  full  supply  ;  Lucas  and  President  are  the  two  best  sorts  we  have. 
Of  Black  Currants  I  never  had  a  better  crop,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Red  Currants.  Of  Raspberries  we  shall  also  have  plenty, 
and  they  are  very  good  in  quality.  Goosebemes,  just  ripening,  are 
good,  both  as  regards  crop  and  quality.  Pears  with  me  are  better 
than  Apples,  the  latter  being  very  thin  indeed.  A  neighbour,  who 
is  a  large  grower,  tells  me  that  with  him  Apples  are  better  than 
Pears  ;  the  Lord  Grosvenor  Apple  is  carrying  fine  crops.  Victoria 
Plums  and  Damsons  are  full  crops,  but  this  season  I  doubt  if  they 
will  ripen  satisfactorily.  Morello  Cherries,  too,  are  very  late  ;  we 
have  had  them  ripe  before  this  in  former  years,  and^  now  they  are 
just  changing  colour. — RoEEKT  Mackillak. 

Waterdale,  St.  Helen's. — Fruit  crops  around  here  generally 
are  good,  but  three  weeks  late.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls, 
that  have  received  ordinary  protection,  are  good,  and  also  Apricots. 
Pears  are  a  good  crop,  except  some  of  the  tender  sorts.  Choice  sorts 
of  Apples  are  very  tliin,  but  the  hardier  varieties,  such  as  Greenings, 
Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Manks  and  Keswick  Codlin,  are  well 
loaded.  Morello  Cherries  are  good,  but  other  sorts  thin.  Damsons 
I  never  saw  better ;  other  Plums  an  average  crop.  Gooseberries  and 
Red  Currants  are  fair  crops.  Black  Currants  promised  to  be  good, 
but  dwindled  a^vay.  Raspberries  are  an  excellent  crop.  Owing  to  the 
cold,  damp  season,  Strawberries  neither  set  nor  ripened  well  ;  .Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  however,  seemed  to  defy  both  wet  and  cold  ;  he  has 
far  outrivalled  all  the  others,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity  ; 
President  comes  in  second  best. — Jame.s  S.mith. 

Haigh  Hall,  Wigan.— Fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are  below 
the  average.  Stone  fruits  are  never  good  here.  The  gardens  are 
greatly  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  and  the  soil  is  a  poor,  hungo-y, 
adhesive  loam  which  seems  to  retain  too  much  moisture.  Fruit  trees 
grow  well  but  seldom  ripen  their  wood.  The  brilliant  sunshine  of 
last  autumn,  however,  ripened  the  wood  fairly  well.  All  fruit  trees 
blossomed  abundantly  and  strongly  this  spring,  and,  being  late, 
expectations  of  a  good  fruit  crop  were  entertained  ;  but  the  con- 
tinuous low  temperature,  absence  of  sunshine,  and  the  very  heavy 
rainfall  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  destroyed  the 
bright  expectations  of  spring.  Insect  pests  have  been  more 
numerous  th.an  usual  ;  evidenUy  they  found  a  safe  hiding  place 
during  the  late  severe  winter.  Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop  ;  Cellini, 
Lord  SutBeld,  Keswick  Codlin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  S.nall's 
Admirable  are  the  best.     Pears  on  south  w.iUs  are  above  an  average ; 
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Gunton  Park,  Norwich. — Apricots  here  are  thin  except 
■where  jilanted  in  very  sheltered  situations.  Amongst  Pears  we  have 
good  crops  of  Victoria,  Rivers 's  Early  Prolific,  Angelina  Burdett, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  Englebert,  and  Kirke's  ;  other  v.arieties  are 
very  thin.  Of  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Black  Hawk  Cherries  we  have 
good  crops  ;  Morellos  cracked  and  are  useless.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  bad,  and  tlie  trees  are  killed,  or  nearly  so,  in  many  places. 
Those  under  Frigi  Domo  set  good  crops,  but  were  afterwards  ruined 
by  east  winds,  which  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  Ajiril  and  con- 
tinued till  the  middle  of  May  ;  every  leaf  blistered  and  turned  black. 
Of  some  kinds  of  Apjiles  we  have  heavy  crops,  but  many  sorts  are  fruit- 
less. Amongst  Pears  we  have  good  crops  of  Williams's  Bon  Chrt'^tien, 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Count  de  Lamy,  Louise  Bonne, 
Beurr(5  Diel,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Glou  Morceau,  Passe 
Colmar,  and  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  but  Marie  Louise  and  other  good 
sorts  are  without  a  single  fruit.  Raspberries  are  a  fine  crop.  Goose- 
berries an  average  crop.  Red  and  Black  Currants  abundant.  .Straw- 
berries have  been  unusually  fine,  the  crop  heavy,  and  the  fruit  very 
large.  On  our  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  the  following  varieties  succeed 
best,  viz..  Sir  Harry,  .Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Vicom- 
tesse Hi^ricart  de  Thury,  President,  Amateur,  and  President  de  la 
Cour  ;  the  last  distinct  and  good.  Crimson  Queen,  Lucas,  Dr.  Hogg, 
British  Queen,  and  James  Veitch  do  not  crop  freely  ou  this  S3J1. 
Filberts  are  a  heavy  crop.  W,alnuts  thin  and  very  late.  1879  will 
be  remembered  as  a  year  of  slugs,  as  well  as  of  absence  of  sunshine, 
and  for  rain  and  low  temperature.  The  slugs  cleared  off  first 
sowings  of  Beet,  French  Beans,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  &c.,  completely  ;  after  using  as  preventives  lime,  soot,  wood 
ashes,  &c.,  all  to  no  purpose,  we  were  obliged  to  catch  and  kill. 
Our  plan  ^^■as  to  lay  down  Cabbage  leaves  over  night,  and  send  two 
men  tlie  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  pick  up  the  slugs.  One  man 
picked  up  1060  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  We  followed  up  the  above 
system  for  upwards  of  a  month,  all  over  the  garden,  keeping  the 
.Strawberry  beds  free  from  them  in  the  same  way  ;  so  we  had  com- 
paratively no  slug-eaten  Strawberries,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
such  a  season  as  this. — W.  Allax. 

Cossey  Park,  Norwich. — Apricots  here  are  a  good  crop. 
Plums  an  average  one.  Cherries  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
thin.  Apples  and  Pears  average  crops.  Small  fruits  excellent.  Nuts 
au  aver.age  crop.     Rasjiberries  very  good. — E.   BrREERY. 

Wolverstone   Park,    Ipswich.  —  With  the  exception   of 

Strawberries  and  bush  fruits  the  present  season  is  the  worst  as  re- 
gards fruit  crops  that  I  ever  remember,  for  not  only  are  the  more  tender 
kinds  almost  a  total  failure,  but  even  Apples  and  Pears  are  unable  to 
make  any  headway.  The  latter  although  plentiful  enough  are  no 
larger  than  they  generally  are  at  the  end  of  June,  and  therefore, 
should  they  even  swell  rapidly  now,  they  are  sure  to  be  hard-grained 
and  poor  in  qualit}' through  the  severe  check  which  they  have  ah'eady 
uiulergone,  as  no  fruit  suffers  so  quickly  in  this  way  as  that  of  the 
Pear.  Apples  are  verj'  variable,  some  sorts  carrying  good  crops,  and 
others  none  at  all.  The  best  with  us  are  Co.\'s  Orange  Pippin, 
Cox's  Pomona,  and  Keswick  Codlin.  Cherries,  although  they  ap- 
pe.xred  to  set  well,  mostly  drojiped  during  the  period  of  stoning,  and 
the  few  that  remained  have  split  and  rotted,  owing  to  the  excessive 
rainfall ;  but  Morellos  being  later  have  escaped,  and  what  few  there 
are  promise  to  be  large  and  fine.  Plums  on  walls  are  very  thin  in- 
deed, but  on  standards  there  is  a  full  crop,  the  best  being  the 
Victoria  and  Prince  Englebert,  the  former  of  which  is  a  verj'  sure 
cropper.  Damsons  are  not  much  grown  about  here,  but  Bullace 
trees  are  laden,  so  much  so  that  their  branches  are  quite  bent  down. 
Figs  promised  to  be  good,  but  the  cold  and  wet  have  caused  nearly 
all  to  fall  ;  and  as  to  Apricots,  the  trees  in  most  places  are  mere 
wrecks  without  hope  of  recovery.  Ours,  although  fruitless,  are  not 
so  bad,  and,  if  we  get  a  tine  autumn,  will  again  cover  most  of  the  gajis. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  imjjroved  greatly  of  late,  but  the  fruit 
is  in  a  very  stunted  condition,  ami  covered  with  gum  spots.  Straw- 
berries have  rotted  a  good  deal,  and  have  lacked  flavour,  but  Rasp- 
berries have  been  good  and  iu  the  greatest  abundance,  as  are  also 
(Gooseberries  and  Currants.  The  soil  here  is  light,  resting  on  s-aiid 
and  gravel,  and  in  ordiu.ary  seasons  suits  all  kinds  of  fruits,  except 
Apples  and  Pears  on  the  Quince,  for  which  it  is  too  dry. — J. 
Sheppard. 
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Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— In  general 
terms  fruit  crops  are  a  failure,  though  never  did  they  promise  to  be 
better  than  they  did  early  in  spring.  The  trees  were  healthy  beyond 
the  average  of  seasons,  the  bloom  abundant  and  strong,  and  the 
season  abnormally  late.  The  latter  especially  almost  ensured  a 
crop  of  the  later  flowering  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  and  the  hopes 
of  growers  ran  high  ;  but  most  of  these  have  t^een  dashed  to  the 
ground  with  tlie  showers  of  embryo  fiiiits  until  hardly  any  are  left. 
The  Apricots  were  the  first  to  suffer,  and  they  have  suflered  most. 
Not  only  are  the  majority  of  the  trees  bare  of  fruit,  but  the  trees 
themselves  have  perished  in  whole  or  in  part.  Never  within  the 
rano-e  of  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  have  I  seen  such  cruel 
slaiTghter  among  the  Apricot  trees.  The  walls  are  terribly  disfigured 
or  wholly  bare.  Peaches  set  well,  and  soon  after  suffered  semi- 
devourinc  from  aphides,  that  came  upon  them  like  locusts,  and 
devoured  them  almost  as  rapidly  and  completely.  Still  we  have  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  fruit  left,  which  may  ripen  if  we  are  favoured 
with  some  forcing  autumnal  weather  before  winter.  The  wood  is 
also  cTowing  fast  where  the  aphides  were  summarily  dealt  with  and 
destroyed  at  once.  Plums  are  scarce  on  tlie  whole,  though  here 
and  there  our  standards  are  well  laden,  whilst  almost  everywhere 
the  walls  are  bare  or  nearly  so.  We  have  had  a  good  crop  of  early 
Cherries,  most  of  which,  however,  were  split  and  ruined  by  the  rain ; 
while  Morellos  are  thin.  Pears  are  specially  capricious,  and  this 
unevenness  of  crop  seems  to  depend  far  more  on  locality  than  variety. 
In  some  places  and  positions  there  is  a  good  crop  of  most  sorts  ;  in 
others,  few  or  nose.  Pears,  however,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  the 
best  crop  of  the  season,  a  fact  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  as 
Apples,  which  flowered  considerably  later,  have  dropped  and 
dropped  until  there  are  hardly  any  left.  The  trees  have  also  been 
severely  attacked  with,  a  sort  of  mildew  or  brown  rust,  which  has 
given  them  a  most  stunted,  unhealthy  appearance.  On  no  variety 
here,  nor  any  form  of  tree,  have  we  a  full  crop  of  Apples  this  season. 
One  of  the  moat  curious  facts  in  relation  to  this  is  that  the  Apples 
have  not  been  wrecked  by  the  frost  but  rather  washed  off  by  the 
rain  ;  but  of  course  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  ease  had  the 
fruit  been  properly  set.  Walnuts  are  scarce,  and  wood  Nuts  and 
Flberts  plentiful.  Our  bush  fruits  have  also  been  a  capital  crop  of  good 
quality,  and  Strawberries  a  hea\-y  crop,  but  the  flavour  was  washed 
out  by  the  rain  and  a  great  portion  of  the  crop  rotted.  In  low-lying 
gardens  much  of  the  crop  was  flooded,  coated  over  with  mud, 
silted  up  with  6and,  and  utterly  ruined — altogether  the  worst  fruit 
crop  of  the  entire  series  of  bad  years. — D.  T.  Fi.sil. 

Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden. — The  fi-uit  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  far  below  the  average.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  are  almost  a  total  failure,  owing,  doubtless,  to  tlie  wet, 
cold  spring  and  summer  which  we  have  had  ;  the  early  leaves  of  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  became  blistered  and  fell  off,  but  the  trees 
are  now  improving.  Apples  are  a  light  crop.  Pears  about  an  average 
crop  ;  fruit  gcod.  Plums  and  Figs  light.  Strawberries  and  small 
fruits  are  average  crops.     Nuts  over  the  average. — W.  Harrisox. 

Siirubland  Park. — This  is  the  most  disappointing  season  in 
my  recollection  as  far  as  fruit  culture  is  concerned.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  on  walls,  though  well  protected,  are  a  total  failure, 
and  the  trees  are  rendered  useless  for  at  least  a  couple  of  j'ears. 
Apples  are  also  very  scarce  and  the  trees  much  blighted.  Pears 
on  walls  are  an  average  crop,  but  the  fruit  of  most  kinds  is  small; 
on  standards  they  are  very  thin,  many  being  without  fruit ;  Wil- 
liams's Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey,  and  BeurriS  d'Amanlis 
give  the  best  results.  Cherries  don't  succeed  out-of-doors  here. 
Plums  on  walls  are  a  tolerable  crop,  and  Damsons  are  good.  Filberts 
are  plentiful,  but  Walnuts  are  scarce.  Of  small  fruits  we  have  good 
crops.  The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  variable  but  the  chalk  for- 
mation prevails. — Tho.s.  Blair. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster.  -Apricots  are  an  average  crop, 
but  very  late  ;  the  trees  have  suffered  much  from  large  branches 
dying  off  suddenly  ;  our  standard  variety  is  iloor  Park.  Apples  of 
the  commoner  sorts  were  an  average  up  to  about  ten  days  aco;  since 
then  quantities  have  dropped  oft' ;  Cockpit,  Warner's  King,  Yellow 
Ingestrie,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Beauty  of  Kent 
are  our  freest  bearing  sorts.  Cherries  are  not  quite  an  average  crop 
with  us,  but  in  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  good  crops 
on  standards,  especially  where  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds. 
May  Duke  is  the  best  as  a  standard,  though  we  ourselves  usually  get 
our  finest  Morellos  from  some  large  pyramidal  shaped  trees  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  thin,  and,  unless 
we  get  some  good  weather  shortly,  will,  I  am  afraid,  never  ripen  ; 
Royal  George,  Early  York,  and  Bellegarde  are  our  beat  Peaches,  and 
Violette  Hative  and  Balgowan  our  best  Nectarines.  Plums  are  par- 
tial here;  the  only  variety  that  has  a  good  crop  is  Victoria,  but  I  hear 


of  good  crops  of  some  of  the  common  sorts,  on  standards.  A  few 
miles  from  here  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Winesours,  which  are  largely 
grown  not  far  from  this  place.  Pears  are  not  an  average  crop,  and 
are  like  everything  else,  very  late.  .Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Doyenne  d'Et(5,  Citron  des  Carmes,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Brown  Beurre,  and  Autumn  Bergamot  are  producing  good  crops. 
Currants  are  excellent,  also  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries.  Straw- 
berries are  the  heaviest  crop  we  ever  had,  but  owing  to  the  wet 
weather  quantities  have  rotted  before  they  were  fully  ripe.  Hi5ricart 
de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  and  James  Veitch  are  our 
standard  varieties.  Amongst  some  newer  sorts  on  trial  we  find 
Helena  Gloide  to  be  a  capital  variety  for  late  work  ;  we  are  still 
picking  fine  fruit  from  it,  the  produce  of  plants  planted  out  of  4-in. 
pots  last  August.  Our  soil  here  is  a  stiff  loam  resting  on  magnesian 
limestone,  and  suits  most  fruit  trees  with  the  exception  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  Pears,  which  are  ajjt  to  be  gritty  at  the  core. — H.  .J. 
Clayton. 

Ribston  Hall,  "Wetherby.  —  Apricots  hereabouts  are  an 
average  crop.  Plums  heavy  on  bushes,  but  thin  on  the  walls. 
Cherries  very  thin.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  thin.  Apples  under  an 
average.  Pears  very  thin.  Small  fruits  good.  Strawberries  were 
excellent,  but  suffered  very  much  from  wet  and  slugs.  Medlars  are 
very  good.  Fruit  crops  are  late,  and  unless  we  have  some  unusually 
fine  weather  this  autumn.  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  will  be  small  and 
poor. — T.  Jones. 

Thorpe  Perro-W,  Bedale.— Here  the  fruit  crop  is  generally 
good,  but  so  very  late  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  stone  fruits  will 
ever  become  ripe.  Apricots  show  no  signs  of  ripening  as  yet.  The 
Apple  crop  is  good.  Nectarines  and  Peaches  are  good.  Plums  bad. 
Of  Cherries  we  have  a  moderate  crop.  Pears  good.  Bush  fruits  of 
all  kinds  abundant  and  particularly  fine,  as  regards  size,  but  deficient 
in  flavour.  Strawberries  plentiful  and  very  large,  but  wanting  in 
quality.  Nuts  everywhere  in  this  district  abundant,  and  the  sar  e 
may  be  said  of  Hedge  Nuts. — W    Culverwell. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Shawdon,  near  Alnwick. —Small  fruits  are  very  abundant 
in  most  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  if  the  weather  clears 
up  they  may  yet  be  gathered  in  good  condition.  Apples  vary  ; 
they  are  generally  abundant  upon  old  trees,  but  thin  upon  dwarf 
standards.  They  came  into  blossom  a  month  later  than  usual,  and 
I  have  seen  Apples  further  advanced  in  the  middle  of  June  than 
they  are  now.  Many  varieties  will  never  come  to  perfection,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  weather ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
wall  fruits.  I  am  now  gathering  May  Duke  Cherries  from  the 
same  trees  from  which  I  usually  gathered  fruit  in  the  earl"  part 
of  June.  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Pears  are  fair  average  cops,  but 
owing  to  incessant  rains  rust  is  affecting  Pears  very  much  in  some 
gardens.  Altogether  the  prospect  of  a  fruit  crop  in  this  district 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Strawberries,  in  many  places,  have  been 
lost.  Of  all  the  varieties  that  I  have  tried  in  this  place  I  find 
President  and  Garibaldi  the  most  serviceable  ;  they  stand  wet,  and 
ripen  under  most  unfavourable  weather,  and  they  are  suitable 
either  for  dessert  or  for  preserving.  President  is  well  suited  for 
pot  culture.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  saw  it  exhibited  at  the  Leeds 
Horticultural  Show  in  pots  in  such  perfection  as  to  mark  it  at  once  to 
be  a  first-class  hardy  Strawberry.  Until  the  owners  of  gardens  in 
the  north  of  England  take  the  question  of  glass  protection  for  fruit  into 
serious  consideration  they  cannot  expect  to  see  good  Peaches  and  Pears 
upon  their  dessert  table.  It  is  not  protection  alone  to  spring  blos- 
soms that  we  want ;  we  must  assist  Nature  ;  we  cannot  manufac- 
ture sunshine  nor  ward  off  pouring  rains  ;  therefore  glass  must  le 
more  extensively  used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  we  are  to  be 
visited  every  now  and  then  by  a  succession  of  such  years  as  that 
which  we  are  passing  through.  Of  all  the  early  Pears  that  come 
to  perfection  in  this  district  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  is  decidedly 
the  best.  The  trees  grow  clean  and  healthy,  tlie  fruit  large  and 
fine,  ripening  in  ordinary  years  about  the  first  week  in  September. 
This  Pear  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  grown  in  this  district. 
Should  it  come  to  perfection  this  season  it  will  be  a  boon  inde'ed, 
for  the  year  1S79  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  gar- 
dening as  one  of  the  worst  that  we  have  experienced  during  the 
present  century. — J.  Thoslson. 

Aln-wick  Castle. — We  cannot  complain  that  our  trees  in  this 
district  are  without  fruit ;  but  the  question  is,  will  it  ever  ripen  ? 
Apricots  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Of 
Apples,  some  sorts  arc  good,  of  others  we  have  next  to  none  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Plums.  Pears,  with  few  exceptions,  are  a  good 
crop.  Nearly  all  sorts  of  Pears  do  well  here.  Cherries  on  the  whole 
are  below  the  average.  Of  Peaches,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Royal 
George  are  the  best.  Nectarines,  consisting  of  Pine-apple,  Pit- 
mastoa  Orange,  and  Hardwicke  Seedling,  are  an  average  crop.  StraW: 
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berries  and  all  small  fruits  have  been  aljiuulant.  AVe  are  180  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  and  our  soil  is  light  and  dry.  The  only  protec- 
tion we  use  in  sjjring  is  two  or  tliree  ply  of  hen-ing-net,  and  it 
properly  fixed  I  find  it  to  be  the  best  protection  I  liave  ever  tried. — 
Alex.  Iniiuam. 

Seaham  Hall,  Durham.— Apples  on  some  trees  are  a  fine 
crop,  while  on  others  there  are  none  at  all  ;  tlie  best  bearing  sorts 
are  the  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Rymer,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden 
Pippin,  and  Ribston.  Tliis  is  not  a  good  locality  for  Pears  except 
on  walls  ;  only  the  commoner  sorts  come  to  perfection  ;  the  Seckel, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  J.argonelle  in  some  summers  do  very 
well,  but  not  in  seasons  like  the  present.  Of  Plums,  only  the 
Victoria  will  fruit  in  perfection,  altliougli  more  inland  from  the 
coast  they  bear  fairly  well.  Apricots  succeed  on  walls,  but  no  great 
quantity  of  them  are  grown  hereabouts.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  not  as  a  rule  grown  out-of-doors.  Of  Stiawberries,  almost  all 
sorts  do  well  except  the  British  (Jueen.  Raspberries  are  a  sure 
crop,  and  Gooseberries  are  the  same  if  not  pruned.  Currants  abso 
bear  well.  Our  soil  consists  of  various  kinds,  mostly  of  a  stilt' 
character  on  the  limestone.  Tlie  land  near  tlie  sea  is  light  and  good 
for  Potatoes  and  all  root  crops  ;  we  are  more  troubled  by  the  late 
east  winds  in  May  than  by  frosts. — R.   De-\per. 

Raby  Castle,  Darlington.— Fruit  prospects  as  far  as  the 
g.ardens  here  are  concerned  are  without  exception  all  tliat  could  be 
desired.  The  season  is  at  least  three  weeks  late,  but  bush  fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  very  fine  and  clean.  Strawberries  are  excellent. 
Cherries  abundant.  Plums  and  Apricots  are  also  good.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  not  grown  here  on  open  walls.  The  fruits  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  lateness  of  the  season  are  Pears  and  Apples. 
The  former  are  very  clean  and  healtliy,  but  Apples  are  a  good  deal 
blighted,  and  the  fniit  has  dropped  off  a  good  deal ;  but  generally 
speaking  tliere  is  plenty  left  where  quality  is  preferred  to  quantity, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  if  we  get  a  hot  September  both  Pears  and  Apples 
will  finish  up  well.  We  do  not  shelter  our  trees  in  any  way,  but 
usually  we  have  to  use  every  possible  means  to  protect  fruits  of  all 
kinds  from  the  ravages  of  birds,  blackbirds  especially  ;  but  this  year 
we  very  rarely  see  one,  'and  I  have  not  yet  found  it  necessary  to  spread 
a  single  net.  The  late  severe  winter  I  expect  was  beyond  their  en- 
durance. We  have  a  good  number  of  thrushes,  which  are  the  more 
useful  of  the  two,  though  not  so  melodious. — R.  Westcott. 

Lambton  Castle,  Durham. — Fruit  crops  hereabouts  suffered 
severely  from  the  hard  winter  and  late  spring  frosts.  Apples  on  some 
trees  are  a  good  crop,  especially  on  trees  lifted  and  replanted  in  1877 ; 
others  are  somewhat  thin.  The  following  sorts  are  the  best,  viz., 
King  of  the  Pippins,  King  Apple,  Large  Cockpit,  Oslin,  Ecklinville, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Lord  .Suffield,  Manks  Codlin,  Sturmer,  Cockle 
Pippin  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  they  .ire  fully  a  month  behind,  and  it  is 
question.ble  if  they  will  ripen.  Pears  are  best  represented  by  the 
following  sorts,  viz..  Jargonelle,  Easter  Beurri5,  Hacon's  Incomparaljle, 
Hessle,  Green  Yair,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Althorp  Crassane. 
Apricots  are  a  complete  failure,  and  the  trees  are  half  killed.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  a  fairly  good  crop.  Cherries  an  average  crop,  and 
fine  in  quality ;  Morellos  especially  are  fine  on  pyramids,  far  out- 
stripping those  on  walls.  I'lums  are  very  thin,  except  Victorias, 
which  are  good.  Gooseberries  are  abundant  and  fine,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Red  and  Black  Currants.  Strawberries  are  particu- 
larly plentiful  ;  but,  through  the  incessant  rains,  many  have  been 
spoiled.  Small  fruits  have  never  been  equalled  in  my  experience  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Raspberries  are  also  well  represented.  The 
severity  of  the  winter  has  made  terrible  havoc  amongst  our  shrubs, 
upw,ards  of  320  large  cartloads  having  been  destroyed.  Amongst 
them  were  upwards  of  100  cartloads  of  the  common  Yew,  whicli  was 
killed  outright.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff,  holding  clay.  Trees  and  shrubs 
grow  late  in  the  autumn,  and  are  often  imperfectly  ripened.  Lying  as 
we  do  on  the  level  of  the  river,  tliick  fogs  and  hoar  frosts  are  pre- 
valent and  injurious  to  our  vegetation. — J.  Huxter. 

"WALES. 

Cardiff  Castle. — Apples  here  are  under  an  average  crop  ;  the 
fruit  is  small  and  the  trees  much  blighted.  The  varieties  bearing 
best  this  year  are  Lord  Suflield,  Hawtliornden,  Cellini,  and  Ecklin- 
ville Seedling.  Pears  are  very  scarce,  botli  on  pyramids  and  walls  ; 
the  trees  are  healtliy  and  clean,  and  now  making  a  superabundance 
of  wood.  BeurriS  Diel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Early  Windsor  are  pro- 
ducing the  best  crops  of  medium-sized  fruit.  Apricots  are  an  average 
crop,  and  the  trees  are  healthy  and  clean.  Plums  are  very  scarce, 
with  tlie  exception  of  Victoria,  which  is  .always  a  pretty  sure-bearing 
kind  in  most  districts.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  arc  an  average 
crop  ;  the  trees  were  much  Ijliglited  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Small  fruits  are  plentiful,  especially  Strawbemes,  but  they  are  much 
injured  by  heavy  rains. — A.  Pettiqrew. 


Bodorgan,  Llangefni. — Fruit  crops  with  us,  and  as  far  as 

my  information  goes,  are  bfclow  an  average,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
both  in  qu.antity  and  qu.ality.  The  season  is  about  three  weeks  later 
tlian  usual,  and  till  witliin  tlie  last  week  or  ten  days  the  weather 
throughout  the  summer  lias  been  cold  ami  wet  with  but  little  sun- 
shine. Apples  are  mostly  a  liglit  crop  ami  .small  ;  in  fact,  unless 
we  have  a  few  weeks  of  briglit  hot  we.atiier,  tlie  later  kinds  will  be 
of  little  value  :  and  tlie  same  witli  Pears,  which  are  under  an  aver- 
age. Though  late,  there  was  a  fine  bloom  on  Apples  and  Pears,  and, 
in  fact,  on  all  liardy  fruits.  Strawlterries  were  a  most  abundant 
crop,  the  bulk  of  whicli  perished  from  the  continued  wet.  Other 
small  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c.,  have  been  pretty 
good,  though  not  so  abundant  as  usual.  The  later  kinds  of  Apples, 
requiring  a  warm  soil  and  climate,  such  as  Newtown  Pippin,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  and  Nonpareil,  rarely  do  much  good  in  this  district 
except  the  season  be  very  hot.  The  same  with  late  Pears  ;  Easter 
Beurr^,  Beurre  Ranee,  &c.,  are  failures.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  do  not  succeed  except  under  glass.  Morello  Chefriea  do 
remarkalily  well,  but  Plums  are  uncertain.  The  climate  of  this  part 
of  Anglesey  though  mild  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of  salt 
winils  from  the  sea  to  render  hardy  fruit  growing  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful or  satisfactory.  The  trees  are  very  liable  to  canker  and  get 
Moss-covered. — J.   Ellam. 

Margam  Park,  Glamorganshire. — Taken  as  a  whole  this 
is  a  bad  fruit  year  in  this  neighbourhood.  Apples,  consisting  of 
Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  one  or  two  otliers,  are  bearing  fairly  good  crojis,  but  ag 
a  rule  they  are  producing  only  a  quarter  of  a  crop.  Pears  on 
standards  arc  bearing  but  few  fruit,  but  on  walls  they  are  jilentiful. 
Plums  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  crop  ;  the  Victoria  is  bearing  fewer 
fruit  than  usual,  but  Damsons  are  bearing  more  than  they  have  done 
for  many  j'ears.  Peaches  witli  us,  on  open  walls,  are  about  half  a 
crop.  Apricots  thin.  All  the  above  fruits  are  small  this  season.  Of 
Cherries  on  standard  trees  we  have  none  ;  sweet  ones  against  walls 
are  scarce,  Morellos  abundant.  Strawberries  have  been  an  enormous 
crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  Currants,  Raspberries, 
and  Gooseberries.  None  of  our  fruit  trees  were  protected  in  spring, 
— J.  Mura. 

Castle  Malgwyn,  Cardigan.— Fruit  crops  hereabouts  arc 
all  wonderfully  late  and  deficient  in  flavour.  Plums  are  plentiful ; 
Cireeii  Gages,  Victorias,  Orleans,  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
M.agnum  Bonum  succeed  well  here.  Of  Chen-ies  we  have  very  few. 
Peaches  are  a  fair  average  crop,  and  though  the  leaves  were  blistered 
very  much  in  the  spring,  the  trees  are  now  recovering.  Apples  are 
few  and  small  ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Suflield,  and  Hawthorn- 
den are  bearing  the  best  crops  ;  most  sorts  of  Apples  succeed  well 
here.  Pears  are  under  the  average  ;  they  do  not  succeed  well  in  this 
district  as  pyramids  or  espaliers  ;  those  that  generally  yield  the 
best  crops  on  walls  are  Jai'gonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Summer 
Begamot,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Glou  Morceau,  Conite  de  Lamy,  and  a 
few  others.  Of  Currants  we  have  very  few.  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries  are  average  crops.  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful, 
especially  Newton  Seedling,  from  which  I  am  still  gathering.  Nuts 
are  abundant,  but  Filberts  are  late.  I  never  remember  seeing  more 
Nuts  on  hedgerows  than  we  have  this  year.  The  soil  hereabouts  is 
chiefly  heavy,  but  with  care  excellent  cro^is  of  most  things  may  be 
grown  on  it. — Henry  Howard. 


SCOTLAND. 

Drumlanrig,  Dumfriesshire.- All  fniit  trees  and  bushes 
could  scarcely  have  given  greater  promise  than  they  did  in  spring  of 
bearing  abund.ant  crops.  Tliey  were  liter.ally  smothered  with  fine 
healthy  blossom  buds,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fine  warm  autumn  of 
last  year  ;  but  tlie  extraordinary  cold,  wet,  and  want  of  sunshine 
which  have  characterised  tliis  season  all  along  have  very  much  altered 
matters.  Apples  are  an  average  crop,  but  so  vcrj-  late  that,  unless 
the  next  two  months  be  exceptionally  warm,  they  will  scarcely  be 
worth  gathering.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Pears,  which  are  a 
small  crop.  Plums  on  walls  are  a  poor  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
the  never-failing  Victoria.  Strawberries  liave  been  very  abundant, 
but  flavourless.  Black  .and  Red  Currants,  as  well  as  Raspberries 
and  Gooseberries,  are  abundant,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  The  low- 
ness  of  the  temperature  and  constant  rains  liave  been  most  remark- 
able. The  higliest  temperature  registered  in  July  was  71',  the  mean 
of  the  highest  readings  being  only  a  fraction  over  60^,  and  June  was 
still  colder.  On  August  10  the  temiierature  fell  to  34'  in  a  sparred 
box  4  ft.  from  the  Grass,  and  very  frequently  it  has  ranged  from  36° 
to  40   during  the  last  three  months. — D.  Thomson. 

Tyningham,  East  Lothian.— Fruits  which  did  not  set  well 

licre  were  Apples  and  Strawberries.     The  former  either  rotted  in 
tlie  blossom  or  their  stalks  were  eaten  off  by  a  maggot.     The  Straw- 
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berries  -nere  cut  up  by  a  fierce  storm  of  wiml,  which  scathed  the 
later  flowers  as  if  by  fire.  Notwithstaudiug  this,  however,  we  have 
had  good  crops.  President  suffered  most.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Tiiury,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  John  Powell  are  amongst  our  best  sorts. 
Lucas,  Helena  Glofede,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  are  good  crop- 
pers. President  de  la  Cour,  I  fancy,  would  be  worth  growing  on  dry 
soils.  Pioneer  apparently  requires  a  warmer  climate  than  ours. 
The  Apples  wliich  have  set  good  crops  are — Lord  Suffield,  not  so 
good  as  it  generally  is  ;  Keswick  Codlin,  the  best  crop  of  the  year  ; 
Hawthoruden,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  King  of  Pippins. 
Dessert  sorts  are  almost  a  failure.  Of  Pears,  Winter  Nelis 
carries  the  largest  crop  ;  Bon  Chretien,  JIarie  Louise,  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clere,  Napoleon,  Easter  Beurre,  and  tJlou  Morceau  are  also 
producing  good  crops.  Apricots  are  good.  All  sorts  of  Plums  are 
next  to  a  failure.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  Apples,  Pears, 
Apricots,  or  Plums  will  ever  become  fully  grown.  Everything 
depends  on  the  weather.  Chen-ies  have  all  set  a  large  crop,  but  so 
far  they  have  cracked  and  rotted  on  the  trees.  Of  all  kinds  of 
bush  fniits  there  are  grand  crops.  Gooseberries  are  bending  the 
branches  to  the  ground  by  their  weight.  Raspberries  1  have  never 
seen  better.  Currants  also  are  extra  crops,  but  they  are  suffering 
througli  the  wet.  Our  trees  have  not  been  protected  this  year  at 
all.  All  kinds  of  usually  protected  trees  were  so  late  in  opening 
their  flowers  that  we  dispensed  with  protection.  Herring-nets  are 
the  only  kind  of  protection  used  here.  I  have  much  more  faitli  in 
getting  the  young  wood  thoroughly  well  ripened  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  as  a  means  of  securing  a  crop  of  fruit  than  in  trying  to  save 
imperfectly  developed  flowers  in  the  spring. — R.  P.  BROTHEii.sTOX. 

Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire. — The  fruit  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  in  general  very  varied.  In  some  gardens  Apples  and 
Pears  are  quite  a  failure,  while  in  others  they  are  an  average  crop. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  very  abundant,  the  bushes  quite 
weighed  to  the  ground  with  the  fruit.  Strawberries  have  been  very 
poor,  the  half  of  the  fruit  not  coming  to  maturity.  Plums  are  an 
average  crop.  Cherries,  except  ilorellos,  have  been  very  poor  here, 
but  in  some  places  they  have  been  good  crops.  The  following  fruit 
trees  are  bearing  crops  here  this  year  : — Plums — Victoria,  Kirke's, 
Goliath,  and  Jefferson  ;  Pears — Williams's  Bon  Clnutien  ;  Apples — 
Lord  Suffield,  Paradise  Pippin,  Cellini,  and  EcklinviUe  Seedling. 
The  garden  here  is  well  sheltered  from  east  and  north  winds.  The 
soil  is  heavy  on  clay. — David  MuKK.iV. 

Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers,  Banffshire. — Strawberries 
hereabouts  and  all  bush  fruits  are  abundant.  Apples  are  also  good. 
Pears  a  fair  crop.  Plums  good,  some  sorts  over  theaverage.  Peaches 
on  some  trees  good,  on  others  bad  ;  Apricots  set  well,  but  both  trees 
and  fruit  are  badly  blighted  through  want  of  sun-heat  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  cold  east  winds. — John  Webster. 

Both'well  Castle,  near  Paisley. — As  a  whole,  the  fruit 
crop  in  Lanarkshire  is  decidedly  below  an  average.  Small  fruits 
with  us  are  very  abundant  but  very  late,  Gooseberries  being  still  un- 
ripe ;  they  are  grown  largely  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  Glasgow 
market,  and  generally  sold  by  auction  ;  this  year  the  pric3S  obtained 
are  very  low,  but  I  think  that  must  be  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
crop,  and  general  depression  in  trade,  and  not  to  any  deficiency  as 
to  quantity.  The  Apple  and  Pear  crops  are  very  deficient  ;  the 
Stirling  Castle  and  Lord  Suffield  Apples  give  very  satisfactory 
results  here,  and  I  believe  I  state  very  nearly  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  in  the  Glasgow  nurseries  more  of  these  two  sorts  are  sold  than 
of  all  other  kinds  put  together.  The  Peach  crops  areabundantb\it  very 
late,  and  unless  the  favourable  weather  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days  continues  for  a  few  weeks  they  are  not  likely 
to  ripen  satisfactorily  ;  the  sorts  which  I  grow  on  tlie  open  walls  are 
Acton  Scott,  Royal  George,  and  Red  Magdalene  ;  when  in  flower  they 
are  protected  from  frost  at  night  by  scrim  cloth.  The  subsoil  of  this 
district  is  generally  clay.  Strawberries  on  stiff  soils  have  not  done 
well  this  year  ;  the  Grove  End  Scarlet  is  an  exception,  and  we  still 
consider  it  the  best  for  preserving. — Andrew  Turnbull. 

Blythswood,  Renfre^wshire. — Fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  not  at  all  good.  Ajjricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  protected  in 
spring  with  spruce  branches  and  on  flued  walls,  have  failed  to  carry 
even  an  average  crop.  Apples  are  als  i  thin,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
small  in  size.  Even  Lord  Suffield  and  StirUng  Castle  are  not  so  good 
as  usual  this  season.  Pears  are  an  average  crop.  Cherries  fairly 
good;  Morellos  have  set  well.  Plums  not  an  average  crop.  Straw- 
berries were  abundant,  and  would  have  been  fine  had  the  weather 
proved  favourable.  Garibaldi  and  Piceie's  Eclipse  have  withstood 
the  wet  weather  best.  Of  Raspberries  we  have  very  fine  crops. 
Gooseberries  and  all  the  varieties  of  Currants  are  plentiful,  and  fine 
in  quality. — J.  Methren. 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire. — Fruit  crops  in  this  quarter 
are  scarcely  up  to  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  small  fruits, 
which  are  very  abundant.     Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants 


are  very  abundant  and  good  in  qu.ality.  Strawberries  here  bloomed 
and  set  well,  but  owing  to  the  cold  wet  season  not  more  than  half  of 
them  swelled ;  our  standard  varieties  are  Eclipse,  Elton  Pine,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Vicomtesse  HiT-ricart  de  Thury,  and  Wonderful.  Apples 
and  Pears  made  a  fine  show  in  spring,  and  their  blossoms  were  strong, 
healthy,  and  late,  escaping  the  late  spring  frosts,  but  like  the  Straw- 
berry crop  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  crop  have  dropped  after 
being  well  set.  Among  Ajiples,  Codlius,  Pippins,  EcklinviUe  Seed- 
ling and  similar  kinds  do  well  in  good  seasons.  Amongst  Pears 
Bergamots,  Beurri5s,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Thompson's,  and 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  do  best.  Plums  are  quite  an  average  crop, 
though  we  had  to  thin  Victorias  and  Goliaths.  It  is  seldom  the 
Plum  crop  fails  here.  Our  favourites  are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Goliath, 
Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's  Magnum  Bonum,  Orleans,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Victoria.  Apricots  are  an  average  crop ;  Brussels, 
Moor  Park,  aud  Shipley's  are  principally  what  we  grow.  Our  soil  is 
chiefly  a  good  light  loam. — G.  Johnston. 

Dupplin  Castle,  Perth.— Apricots  are  a  good  crop,  but  late. 
Plums  scarce,  and  Apples  and  Pears  are  also  thin.  With  so  nuich 
rain  and  little  sunshine  Apples  did  not  set  well,  and  those  that  did 
are  swelling  very  irregularly.  Fruit  trees  in  general  are  healthy 
and  free  froni  vermiu.  Witli  tlie  exception  of  Cherries,  which  are  badly 
infested  with  black  fly,  small  fruits  are  average  crops,  but  Straw- 
berries have  been  much  spoiled  through  the  wet. — J.  Brownino. 

Ardross  Castle,  Ross-shire.— Small  fruits  hereabouts  are 
good,  except  Strawberries,  which  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  they 
usually  are.  Apples  are  an  average  crop,  but  so  late  as  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  their  being  of  good  size  or  quality.  Pears  are  a  failure. 
Plums  below  an  average. — R.  Massie. 

Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn.— Apricots  covered  and  Peaches  un- 
covered had  to  be  thinned  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  or  so,  but  they 
are  so  very  late  that  it  is  questionable  if  they  will  ripen  at  all. 
Strawberries  are  good  ;  Garibaldi,  President,  and  Elton  are  the 
sorts  gi-own.  Gooseberries  are  above  the  average  as  regards  quantity, 
but  none  are  yet  ripe.  Raspberries  are  abundant  and  beginning  to 
colour.  Currantsare  plentiful  but  late  and  small.  Apples  are  abundant 
on  some  trees,  on  others  scarcely  any  ;  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle, 
Oslin,  and  some  others  are  full  crops,  but  small.  Cherries  and  Plums, 
especially  the  former,  are  very  thin.  Our  soil,  a  light  and  dark  on 
a  gravelly  subsoil. — J-iMES  Maitland. 


IRELAND. 

Fruit  Crops  in  King's  County.— Apples  are  very  scarce 
tliroughout  the  district,  aud  they  are  daily  dropping  from  the  trees  ; 
the  only  sort  which  is  doing  well  is  the  New  Hawthornden,  a  variety 
which  seldom  misses  bearing  a  crop  here  on  our  heavy  clay.  Pears 
and  Plums  are  an  average  crop,  but  late  ;  it  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  or  not  they  will  ripen.  Peaches  on  open  walls  are  in  a  piti- 
able plight ;  the  trees  are  like  so  many  dead  sticks  with  a  bunch  of 
green  leaves  on  tlieir  tops.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop  and  fine. 
Red  and  White  Currants  are  aljundant,  but  Black  ones  are  almost 
a  failure  ;  the  trees  were  badly  blighted  in  the  spring,  and  dropped 
both  foliage  and  fruit.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  have  been  very 
abundant ;  I  never  before  saw  such  crops  of  these  as  we  have  had 
here,  but,  owing  to  the  continual  downpour  of  rain,  they  were  defi- 
cient as  regards  flavour.  Nuts  are  very  promising.  Figs  are  scarcely 
in  leaf  yet. — T.  J.  Hart,  Birr  Castle  Gardens,  Parsonstown. 

Powerscourt,  Enniskerry,  "Wicklow.— Fruit  crops  in 
this  district,  with  the  exception  of  small  fruit,  are  a  long  way  under 
the  average.  Never  in  my  experience  have  I  seen  a  more  promising 
show  of  blossoms  with  a  worse  result.  With  us  Pear  trees  on  walls 
seem  to  carry  something  approaching  a  satisfactory  crop,  but  in  the 
open  garden  they  are  almost  a  failure.  Apples  are  rather  better,  but 
nothing  near  what  we  were  led  to  expect  from  the  beautiful  late 
display  of  blossom  with  which  they  were  furnislied. — W.  Forbes, 

Headfort,  Co.  Meath. — I  have  but  a  poor  account  to  give  of 
the  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  this  year.  In  the  spring  I  ex- 
pected to  have  had  an  unusually  good  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  for  all 
our  trees  were  covered  with  blossom.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set 
their  fruit  in  thousands.  Apples  and  Pears  were  a  grand  sight  when 
in  bloom,  but  the  hail  storms  which  we  had  in  May  completely 
riddled  them  ;  now  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Pears  are  far 
below  the  average,  and  the  jtmit  is  very  small.  Strawberries  plen- 
tiful, but  could  not  ripen,  there  being  so  much  rain  and  no  sunshine. 
Raspberries  are  a  fair  crop.  Red  Currants  plentiful,  but  small. 
Gooseberries  the  same,  and  not  ripe  yet.  Of  Black  Currants  we 
have  very  few.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
Morellos,  which  have  nearly  all  fallen.  In  fact,  it  is  as  bad  a  fruit 
year  as  it  possibly  could  be.  — J.  Clews, 
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GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE    VAPOURER    MOTH. 

(ORGYIA  ANTIQUA.) 
The  caterpillars  of  this  common  little  moth  are  sometimes  very 
abundant,  and  are  then  very  destructive  to  v.arious  plants^  in  gar- 
dens, shrubberies,  and  orchards.  Though  they  do  not  confine  their 
attentions  to  any  particular  kind  of  plant,  tliey  are  especially  fond 
of  fruit  trees,  Limes,  and  Roses.  There  is  not,  unfortunately,  much 
that  can  be  done  towards  destroying  tliis  insect  ;  tlie  eggs  are  not 
sufficiently  conspicuous  to  make  it  worth  while  to  search  for  them. 
The  caterpillars  are  best  destroyed  by  picking  them  off  the  plants 
they  are  feeding  on,  or  spreading  a  laige  sheet  or  cloth  under  the 
trees  or  bushes  and  shaking  or  knocking  the  caterpillars  into  it, 
when  they  can  be  easily  collected  and  killed  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  them.  Search  should  also 
be  made  for  the  female  moths,  which 
differ  very  much  from  the  males  in 
general  appearance  and  habits ;  iiaving 
no  wings,  or  only  the  smallest  rudi- 
ments of  them,  they  are  quite  inca- 
pable of  flight,  and  their  movements 
being  very  slugcish,  they  are  very 
easily  caught  when  found  ;  but  as  they 
are  of  a  dull  greyish-brown  colour, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  detect  them. 
The  males  can  be  caught  in  a  common  butterBy-net  ;  they  ma,y 
frequently  be  found  flitting  about  even  in  the  brightest  sunshine  in 
seach  of  tlie  females.  Of  course  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  moths 
can  be  caught  the  better,  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  be  destroyed  before  they  have  had  opportunities  of 


Or^ia  antiqua  (male). 


Oriryia  antiqua  (female). 


Orgyia  antiqua  (caterpillar). 


pairing  ;  and  if  a  few  females  can  be  killed  before  they  have  laid  their 
eggs,  the  number  of  caterpillars  will  be  much  less.  There  are  several 
broods  of  this  insect  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  eggs  laid 
by  the  females  of  the  last  brood  do  not  hatch  until  the  following  May, 
and  the  first  brood  of  moths  make  their  appearance  in  June  ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October 
there  are  several  broods.  The  moths  are  most  common  in  August 
and  September.  The  caterpillars  are  exceedingly  curious  and  beau- 
tiful, being  ornamented  with  tufts  of  hair,  which  vary  very  much  in 
appearance  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies.  When  fully  grown 
they  spin  round  themselves  a  cocoon  of  silk  mixed  with  hairs,  witliin 
wliich  they  become  chrysalides.  This  insect  belongs  to  the  family 
Arctiid.T.!,  and  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  any  other  member  of 
the  family  by  its  rather  peculiar  form  and  colouring.  The  males 
measure  about  IJ  in.  across  the  wings  when  they  are  fully  expanded. 
Their  general  colour  is  reddish-brown.  The  fore  wings  are  short 
and  broad,  and  are  marked  with  three  irregular  transverse  darker 
ands  ;     the    exterior    one     is     nearly    straight,     and    13     placed 


near  the  margin  ;  the  middle  band  nearly  meets  it  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  wings.  At  this  point,  between  the 
two  bands,  is  a  somewhat  crescent-shaped  white  spot  ;  the  lower 
wings  are  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  are  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  upper  ones  than  i.s  usually  the  case.  The  antennie  are  large 
and  very  deeply  toothed.  The  females  are  about  i  in.  long  and 
very  stout,  and  of  a  greyish-brown  colour  ;  they  have  only  the  most 
rudimentary  wings  ;  they  seldom  move  far  from  the  cocoon  from 
which  they  have  cmerge(l.  The  caterpillars,  when  fully  grown,  are 
about  \\  in.  long;  they  vary  very  much  in  general  colour  from 
blackish  to  pale  greyish-blue  and  white.  Their  bodies  consist  of 
twelve  joints,  of  which  tile  first  three,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  last  each  have  a  pair  of  legs  ;  on  each  joint  are  several 
tubercles,  from  each  of  which  springs  a  tuft  of  long  greyish  hairs, 
in  addition  to  \\  liich,  on  eitlier  side  of  the  first  joint,  is  a  tuft  of 
long  hairs  direeteil  forwards  ;  these  hairs  vary  considerably  in  length, 
and  are  much  thickened  at  the  tips.  The  fifth  joint  is  furnished 
w'ith  two  similar  tufts,  one  on  either  side  ;  and  the  eleventh  joint 
is  provided  with  one  of  the  same  description  on  the  centre  of  the 
back  inclined  backwards.  The  fourth  and  following  three  joints 
have  on  the  back  of  each  a  thick  short  brush  of  liairs,  which  are  all 
of  the  same  lengtli  and  generally  white  or  yellowish  in  colour,  but 
sometimes  they  are  grey,  reddish,  or  nearly  black  ;  between  each  of 
the  brushes  is  a  transverse  black  line  on  the  back.  G.  S.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO   OOREESPONDENTS. 


Palms  for  the  Open  Air.— "F.  C."  (p.  13-S)may  safely  venture  to  plant 
Cliainoerops  Fiirtunei  out  of  doors  in  any  part  of  Berksliire,  or,  indeed,  any  part  of 
England,  for  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  withstood  the  late  severe  winter  with 
us  in  a  very  exposed  spot  without  the  slightest  protection  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Soil  and  situation  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  endurance  of  plants,  but  this 
Palm  appears  to  do  almost  eijually  well  in  sunshine  or  shade,  provided  it  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  loose,  moist  ruot-nin,  in  which  it  greatly  delights.  Before 
planting,  therefore,  I  should  advise  for  the  groun<l  to  be  well  broken  up,  and  to 
have  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  or  leaf -mould,  or  both,  worked  in  towards 
the  bottom,  on  which  the  plant  will  be  able  to  feed  after  it  becomes  established. 
The  leaves  being  of  large  size,  and  on  that  account  holding  a  good  deal  of  wind, 
it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  sheltered  site  to  grow  it  in,  as  otherwise  it  is  almost 
sure  to  get  knocked  about  and  disfigured,  which  detracts  much  frt»m  its  beauty. 
The  present  season  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  favourable  for  turning  it  out,  as 
before  it  gets  fairly  hold  of  the  ground  winter  will  be  upon  us,  and  it  can  scarcely 
he  expected  to  stand  so  well  imder  such  circumstances.  If  planted  in  the  spring 
the  whole  growth  will  be  made  outside,  where  the  leaves  not  only  come  stouter, 
but  get  move  mature,  in  which  condition  they  will  bear  more  cold  and  frost  with- 
out suffering.  Corypha  australis  is  too  tender  to  stand  out  without  a  covering  of 
some  kind,  and  even  then  it  is  nut  satisfactory  ;  but  the  Metake  Bamboo  is  quite 
hardy,  and  is  a  capital  phuit  for  shrubbery  borders,  or  to  place  near  the  margins 
of  ponds  or  lakes,  where,  from  its  reed-like  character,  it  looks  quite  at  home. 
-S.  D. 

Salt  and  Worms  (p  13S).— The  readiest  way  to  pet  rid  of  these  on  lawns 
without  dania;:;inL:  the  grass  is  to  have  a  large  tub  or  other  vessel  and  put  into  it 
a  quantity  of  unslaked  lime,  say  an  eighth  or  so  of  what  it  will  hold,  and  then 
fill  it  up  with  water,  which,  after  it  has  been  standing  a  short  time,  may  then  be 
drawn  off  and  used.  The  best  time  to  apply  it  is  immediately  after  heavy  rains 
in  the  autumn  or  spring,  or  when  from  the  great  number  of  earth  casts  it  can  be 
seen  the  worms  are  near  the  surface  where  they  can  be  reached  quickly  by  the 
litiuid,  which,  as  soon  as  it  touches  them,  makes  them  wriggle  out  of  the  ground  on 
to  the  suiface,  when  they  may  quickly  be  swept  up  and  destroyed.  If  a  tap  or 
plug  is  put  in  the  tub  just  above  the  iime,  the  water  may  be  drawn  otf  clear  and 
the  vessel  filled  again  before  being  finally  emptied  to  make  a  fresh  lot,  as  the 
second  or  even  third  brewing  will  be  quite  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  required. 
An  ordinary  garden  watering  pot  with  a  moderately  coarse  rose  answers  well  to 
pour  the  liquid  on  with,  the  point  being  to  distribute  it  regularly  over  every 
part,  t'orrosive  sublimate  is  likewise  used,  but  this  requires  great  care  in 
handling  and  should  only  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  every  50  gallons  of 
water.— S.  I). 

Salvia  patens  Shedding  its  Buds  (p.  1C2).— This  is  said  to  be  due  to 
poverty  of  soil.  In  my  gurilen  at  Kton  I  gave  up  growing  it  owing  to  this  habit, 
\\  hich  Lupinus  polypbyllus  also  had  there.  The  soil  there  was  poor,  and  robbed 
by  tlie  roots  of  Elm  trees.  In  my  garden  here,  where  the  soil  is  strong  and  re- 
tentive, I  grow  both  plants  without  any  similar  trouble.— C.  W.  Dor,  Edge^ 
Malpas. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  —When  should  this  he  pnmed  ?  During  the  last 
two  years  it  has  flowered  but  little,  and  I  fancy  it  ought  to  be  pruned  at  this  time 
of  year.— M.  P.  [The  pruning  had  better  be  done  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves 
in  autumn. 1 

Peach  Shoots.— i^.  C— The  Poach  shoots  sent  simply  illustrate  the  effects 
of  the  remarkable  season  which  we  have  experienced.  Numerous  allusions  to 
trees  injured  in  a  similar  way  will  be  found  in  the  fruit  reports  published  in  our 
present  issue. 

Names  of  Plants.— Afr*\  M  —1,  Cerastium  Biebersteini  ;  2.  Sedum  album  ; 
3,  Gentiana  bavarica  S.  J.  -I.  Ligustrum  sinense  ;  2,  Liatris  spicata  ;  3,  Heme - 
rocallis  disticha,  fi.-pl.  ;  4.  Alstncmcriaha'niautha.  B*.  /),— 1,  Centradenia  rosea  ; 
2,  Monochrctum  eusiferum.  Dei-'tn.  -1.  Platycodon  grandifiorum  ;  2,  Campanula 
pusilla  ;  a.  Salvia  (irahami.  (f.  J  —1,  Verbascum  Blattaria ;  2,  Tropa'olum  tube- 
rosmn.  JV^cir  Co»rf.  — Pancratium  speciosuni.  K.  James.  ■  One  of  the  "  Sugar  " 
IVas,  the  pods  of  which  are  eatable.  G.  L— 1,  Potentilla  fruticosa  ;  2,  Liatris 
Bpiaita;  3,  Potentilla,  probably  colorata  ;  J,  Anemone  rivularis ;  5,  Sedura  Ai- 
zoon ;  f.,  (Enotliera  pumila ;  7.  a  species  of  Inula.  Enquirer.— \,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  ;  2,  Sonchus  laciniatus  ;  3,  Verbena  venosa  ;  4,  apparently  Trupxolum 
peregiinuin.  J.  G.  B.— 1.  .'Vsplenium  bulbiferum  ;  2,  I»avallia  buUata ;  3,  Tricho- 
manes  radicans  ;  4.  Gymnogranima  calomelanos  ;  4,  Adiantum  caudatuni.  Alpha. 
— Batatas  paniculata.  M.  /'.--We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
Verbenas,  //cr/iw.— 1,  Lilium  testaceum  ;  2,  L.  superbuni ;  3,  apparently  L 
Uimiboldti,  but  you  had  better  send  leaves  in  order  to  dttenuine  it  accurately. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  memi  Nature  •.  chanse  it  rather  : 
TUE  Art  itself  is  i>±'S^RE."— Shakespeare. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


THE   SAW  FERNS. 
(nepheolepis.) 
These  are  called  Saw  Ferns  from  the  serrated  arrangement 
of  tlieir  pinnae.     They  include  several  very  ornamental  species 
and  varieties,   and  possess   a  peculiar  type  of  foliage,  which 
they  bear  in  greater  profusion   than  any  other   class  of  Ferns. 
As  regards  distribution,  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Tropics 
of  both  the  New  and   Old  Worlds,  though  one  species  has  a 
much  wider  range,  being  found  in  both  North  India  and  New 
Zealand.     All   the  species   have  simply  pinnate  fronds,  with 
their  pinna;  jointed  to  the  rachis,  and  numerous  slender  aerial 
rhizomes  proceeding  from  the  bases  of  the  stipes ;  they,  how- 
ever, differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  size  and   texture  of 
their  fronds.     The   spores   of    some   of    the  species   produce 
plants  freely,  while   those  of  others   rarely  germinate.     They, 
however,  all  produce  offsets  from  the  nodes  of  the  rhizomes, 
which  afford  a  continual  supply.     These   rhizomes  ought   to 
remain  attached   to  the  parent   plant  until  the   oflsets   have 
formed  roots  and  fronds,  as  the  rhizomes  of  these  Ferns  never 
produce  offsets  after  they  are  detached.     A  few  of  the  species 
bear  tubers  similar  to  small   Potatoes,   which,   when   mature, 
send  forth  fronds,  thus  affording  another  mode  of  propagation. 
These  Ferns  have  hair-like  roots,  and  pirefer  a  spongy  soil  free 
from  lumps,  such  as  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat,  light  loam,  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  and  they  (the  evergreen  kinds,  at 
least)  should  never  be  allowed  to   become  dry,   or  they  will 
shed  their  pinna;.     They  delight  in  a  moist  heat  when  grow- 
ing, and  require  very  little  root  room.     The  genus  comi)rises 
ten    acknowledged    species    and    numerous    varieties,    which 
supply  us  wich  some   of  our  most  elegant  stove  Ferns ;  the 
dwarfer  kinds  are  eminently  adapted  for  decorative  purposes, 
and   the  larger-growing  sorts   make  noble  showy  si)ecimens. 
Those  indicating  the  principal  characteristics   of    the  family 
and   best  worth  cultivation  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
enumeration  : — 

Nephrolepis  acuta,  wliich  is  known  also  as  N.  ensifolia,  is  a 
robust  erect-growing  species,  and  tlie  tallest  of  tlie  series;  the  fronds 
are  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  length,  and  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  breadth 
at  the  widest  part,  tapering  gi-adually  to  both  extremities.  The 
rachis  when  joung  is  clothed  witli  a  greenish  fur,  which  after- 
wards becomes  dark  brown.  The  pinna;,  wliich  are  inserted  their 
own  w  idth  apart  from  each  otlier  on  the  racliis,  are  linear  lanceolate 
in  outline  with  acuminate  points;  tliey  are  also  wavy  and  of  a  dull 
green  colour.  The  fertile  pinnte  occupy  the  upper  portion  only  of 
the  fronds,  and  the  sori  are  arranged  in  a  single  row  between  the 
margin  and  midrib.  This  species  thrives  well  in  the  shade,  and  if 
allowed  surface  room  quickly  forms  a  dense  mass  of  green  foliage. 
N.  hirsutula,  a  pleasing  variety  of  this  covered  with  a  woolly  to- 
mentum,  makes  a  more  suitable  pot  plant  than  tlie  type.  The 
species  itself  is  common  to  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

N.  exaltata. — This  is  connected  by  a  series  of  intermediate 
lin'cs  with  N.  acuta,  from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  size,  form,  and 
texture  of  its  pinni-e.  It  is  an  erect-growing  species,  with  fronds 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length,  and  from  2  in.  to  .5  in.  in  breadth.  The 
pinna; — which  are  cuneate,  oblong  in  outline,  coriaceous  in  texture, 
a'ld  of  a  shining  green — have  a  pair  of  auricles  at  their  base  which 
bring  each  pinna  on  the  same  side  in  contact;  they  gr.adually  diminish 
in  size  towards  both  extremities  of  the  fronds,  the  upper  ones  be- 
coming linear  and  the  lower  ones  triangular.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  this  species,  N.  Barteri,  w.as  discovered  by  Mr. 
Barter  in  the  Niger  Expedition.  It  has  drooping  fronds,  with  broad 
triangular   falcate  pinnae,  which    are  bluish-green   in   colour,  and 


frequently  ornamented  with  a  row  of  white  dots  within  the  margin 
on  the  upper  surface.  This  variety  is  confined  to  West  Africa,  but 
the  type  has  the  same  distribution  as  N.  .acuta. 

N.  cordifolia. — This  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  collections 
than  any  of  the  other  species,  probably  owing  to  its  prolific  rhizomes. 
Its  fronds  grow  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length  and  from  1  in.  to  2  in, 
in  breadth  ;  they  are  linear  in  outline  and  taper  abruptly  towards 
each  extremity.  The  pinna;  are  oblong,  slightly  falcate,  and  overlap 
each  other  at  the  edges  ;  they  also  have  a  pair  of  unequal-sized 
auricles  at  their  bases,  which  extend  beyond  the  rachis  on  the  under 
side  and  overlap  the  auricles  of  the  opposite  pinn,-e  ;  the  fertile 
pinnse,  which  in  this  species  occupy  threc-fourtlis  of  the  frond  from 
the  point  downwards,  are  regul.arly  crenate,  while  tlie  barren  pinnaj 
are  serrate.  The  sori  are  large  and  kidney-shaped,  and  the  rachis, 
being  very  flexible,  causes  tlie  fronds  to  droop  both  sideways  and 
backwards.  N.  tuberosa,  a  variety  of  this  species,  differs  from  the 
type  only  in  bearing  tubers  ;  the  type  and  variety  are  cosmopolitan 
in  the  tropics. 

N.  pectinata. — This,  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
of  the  genus,  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  is. 
In  structure  it  resembles  N.  cordifolia,  but  it  is  much  smaller  and 
produces  a  greater  abundance  of  foli.age.  Its  fronds,  which  are  of  a 
uniform  width  throughout,  aii.l  from  about  12  in.  to  IS  in.  in  length, 
are  not  more  than  1  in.  in  breadth  ;  they  are  furnished  with  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pairs  of  pinntB  of  a  light  green  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  cutting,  and  makes  an  excellent  basket  plant,  its  slender 
drooping  fronds  and  innumerable  thread-like  rhizomes  producing  a 
fine  effect.     It  is  a  native  of  Tropical  America. 

N.  davallioides. — In  dimensions  this  resembles  N.  .acuta,  from 
which  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  in  a  young  state  ;  but  when  both 
arrive  at  maturity  N.  d.avallioides  may  be  recognised  by  the 
dimorphic  cliaracter  of  its  fertile  fronds.  These  fronds  terminate 
abruptly  ;  the  uppermost  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  pinna;  are  pinnatifid 
.and  recurved,  and  bear  a  sorus  upon  each  lobe  ;  all  the  barren  pinnae 
are  lanceolate  and  entire,  and  diminish  in  size  towards  the  points  of 
the  barren  fronds.  It  is  a  Fern  which  has  a  majestic  appearance  in 
a  mature  state  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture,  and  may  be  used 
for  similar  purposes  as  N.  acuta.  This  species  is  a  n.ative  of  Java. 
The  crested  variety,  named  N.  da\-allioide3  furcans,  is  most  likely  a 
sport  of  a  variety  of  this  species,  as,  apart  from  its  abnormal 
character,  it  differs  materially  from  the  type  in  structure  ;  its  fronds, 
which  grow  to  a  length  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  are  lanoeoUate  in  outline, 
and  are  gracefully  arched  ;  the  pinn;i;  are  from  once  to  four  times 
forked,  mostly  chanoUed,  and  in  the  fertile  jiinna;  the  divisions  are 
more  numerous  ;  the  sori  are  quite  round,  and  .are  situated  midway 
between  the  margin  and  the  midrib  of  each  di\'ision.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  liglit,  shining  green,  and  it  grows  luxuriantly.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  decorative  Ferns,  and  one  which  sliould  be  in 
every  collection. 

N.  phillipinensis. — This  is  probably  a  gcogr.aphic.al  variety  of 
N.  cordifolia,  but  very  distinct  in  character  from  that  species.  Its 
fronds,  which  rarely  exceed  15  in.  in  length,  arc  very  rigid,  and  are 
furnished  with  numerous  linear,  oblong,  dull,  bluish-green  pinnae. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  Fern  is  a  tendency  of  the  upper  pinn.-c  to  point 
downwards,  like  the  legs  of  compasses.  It  produces  offsets  freely, 
and  is  most  suitable  for  small  collections.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Phillipines. 

N.  Duffl. — This  remarkable  monstrosity  is  a  sport  of  some  un- 
known species.  Tliose  parts  which  approach  the  normal  state 
closely  resemble  N.  trichomanoides,  a  species  not  in  cultivation. 
It  grows  from  9  in.  to  15  in.  in  height.  The  primary  rachis  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  secondary  ones  near  the  base,  each  of 
which  is  again  divided  near  the  points  into  numerous  divisions, 
wtiich  separately  resemble  an  entire  frond  of  Asplenium  viride.  The 
pinnae  vary  in  form  from  round  to  oblong,  and  all  the  upper  ones  are 
deeply  crenelled.  It  forms  a  compact  and  very  ornamental  plant. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  shallow  pan  with  the  soil  raised  in  the  centre, 
and  it  requires  full  exposure  to  light.  It  is  a  native  of  Duke  of 
York  Island. 

N.  pluma. — This  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in  being 
deciduous.  It  forms  in  the  course  of  its  growing  season  severe 
roundish-oblong  tubers,  whicli,  being  of  a  watery  character,  require 
to  be  kept  moist  during  the  resting  period,  or  they  shrivel  and  lose 
their  vitality.  The  fronds  are  linear,  recurved,  and  very  unequal  in 
size,  varying  as  much  as  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  anol  from  2  in. 
to  4  in.  in  breadth,  on  the  same  plant.  The  shorter  ones  stand  up- 
right, while  the  longer  ones,  having  a  fiexuous  rachis,  droop  grace- 
fully all  round,  a  circumstiince  which  gives  the  whole  plant  a  feathery 
appearance.  The  pinnte,  wliich  are  of  light  green,  are  linear-falcate 
in  shape,  and  regularly  crenelled,  with  a  conspicuous  kidney-shaped 
sorus  on  each  lobe.  It  seems  to  be  c|uite  at  home  planted  either  in 
the  ends  of  hollow   Fern   stems,   or  in  the   crevices  of  M'alls ;  it  is, 
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however,  best  ailapteJ  for  hanging  baskets,  where  its  many  attrac- 
tions ean  be  seen  to  advantage.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  and 
Johanna  Island.  C.  M. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  FLOWERING  ANNUALS. 

Every  one  who  has  a  greenhouse  likes  to  have  it  as  cheerful  looking 
as  possible  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  no  plants  aid  more  at 
these  seasons  in  rendering  such  structures  gay  than  a  few  pots  of 
well  grown  annuals.  Although  not  the  showiest,  the  favourite 
amongst  these  is 

Mignonette,  which  is  always  welcome,  and  doubly  so  during  the 
dull  seasons  of  tlie  year,  when  there  are  so  few  sweet-scented  ilowers 
to  gratify  us  in  that  respect  by  their  presence.  Mignonette,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  moans  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  for  though  it  is  almost  a 
weed  out  of  doors,  it  is  somewhat  "miffy"  in  pots,  and  amateurs  and 
others  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  cultivating  it  in  that 
way  often  experience  some  amount  of  difficulty  in  getting  it  into  a 
satisfactory  condition.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  are  in- 
sufficient drainage,  and  as  a  natural  result  too  much  wet  at  the  roots, 
from  which  no  jilants  suffer  so  quickly,  and  from  whose  ill  eSects  none 
recover  more  slowly,  than  that  just  named.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  during  its  earlier  stages,  a  time  when  great  care  is  required  to 
keep  it  healtliy  and  growing.  The  finest  pots  of  it  I  ever  saw,  that 
is  for  the  size  they  were  in,  were  prepared  as  follows :  First  of  all,  they 
■were  well  drained  by  having  i,  in.  or  so  of  finely  broken  crocks 
placed  in  the  bottom,  over  the  large  one  covering  the  hole,  and  on 
the  crocks  a  siu'inklingof  .Sphagnum  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
clear.  Next  came  a  pinch  of  soot  and  pigeon  manure,  after  which  the 
pots  were  filled  firmly  with  rich  fibry  loam,  and  the  seed  .sown 
thinly  over  tlie  surface,  and  slightly  covered  with  finely  sifted  soil. 
The  advantage  in  placing  such  highly  stimulating  manures  low  down, 
is  that  the  plants  do  not  feel  their  influence  till  they  require  such 
help,  which  is  wlien  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  are 
coming  into  flower  ;  and  as  they  do  not  want  much  water  in  winter, 
assistance  cannot  be  afforded  them  very  frequently  in  a  liquid  form, 
but  wlien  the  soil  is  dry  it  should  always  be  given.  By  shifting  tlie 
plants  and  atfording  plenty  of  root  room,  gigantic  specimens  may  be 
produced  ;  but  although  these  are  fine  in  their  way,  they  are  not  so 
useful  for  general  decorative  purposes  as  those  of  a  moderate  size  ; 
6-in.  or  8-iii.  jiots  are  quite  large  enough  to  contain  from  three  to  five 
plants  each,  which  if  stopped  once,  and  the  laterals  trained  by  being 
staked  out,  form  fine  masses,  that  come  in  admirably  for  window  em- 
bellishment, or  for  furnishing  a  quantity  of  bloom  for  cutting.  For 
the  next  two  months  or  so  tlic  best  place  to  grow  Mignonette  is  a  cold 
frame,  where  the  lights  can  be  withdrawn  by  day  and  tilted  by 
night,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  prevent  it  from  drawing  up 
weakly.  In  winter  no  situation  suits  so  well  as  a  shelf  near  the 
glass,  either  at  tlie  ends  of  the  house  or  up  in  the  roof,  where  there 
is  free  ventilation,  it  being  very  impatient  of  much  confinement. 
Reseda  odorata,  tlie  common  kind  of  Mignonette,  is  now  eclipsed  by 
several  new  varieties,  the  best  of  Mdiich  is  ^lile's  Hybrid  Spiral,  that 
produces  spikes  of  bloom  of  great  length,  and  is  of  a  fine  strong  robust 
habit,  which  renders  it  very  suitable  for  pot  culture. 

Browallias. — Although  not  very  showy,  Browallias  are  valuable 
for  winter  work,  their  light  sprays  of  lovely  blue  flowers  being  a 
great  ornament  to  any  bouquet.  Except  the  beautiful  little  Forget-nie- 
mot  (Myosotis  dissitiflora),  I  know  of  nothing  so  choice  to  work  in  with 
Oardenias,  Eucharis,  double  white  Primulas,  or  other  pale  blooms  that 
require  a  bit  of  colour  to  set  them  off,  and  were  they  not  worth 
growing  for  many  other  uses,  they  would  be  quite  so  for  the  above- 
named  purpose  alone.  Tlie  most  floriferous  is  B.  elata,  but  the  more 
recent  introduction,  B.  Eoezli,  has  larger  and  finer  blossoms,  and 
possesses  the  best  habit  for  pots.  For  cutting,  however,  I  prefer 
the  old  sort,  and  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  requiring 
less  heat,  but  to  do  either  well  they  should  not  be  kept  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  from  50'  to  ."i.5°,  or  they  quickly  show  signs  of  dis- 
tress. To  get  tlieni  strong  before  winter  sets  in  they  cannot  now  lie 
sown  too  soon,  and  to  prevent  any  disturbance  or  check  to  their  pro- 
gress when  up,  the  best  way  is  to  put  three  small  pinches  of  seed 
triangularly  close  to  the  sides  of  some  3-in.  pots,  that  the  plants 
when  singled  out  may  be  shifted  on  into  others  as  soon  as  they  re- 
<iuire  more  room.  The  object  in  growing  them  in  that  way  is  that 
being  of  spare,  fragile  habit  they  look  best  together,  and  make  a 
finer  displ.iy  should  they  be  wanted  for  vases,  for  table  decoration, 
or  the  embellisliment  of  rooms.  A  light,  rich,  vegetable  soil  consist- 
ing of  about  tlirec  parts  of  leaf-mould  to  one  of  fibry  loam,  suits  well 
to  pot  them  in,  as  in  that  their  roots  ramify  freely,  and  being  loose 
and  open  it  admits  of  quick  drainage,  and  allows  them  to  be  well 
plied  with  li.iuid  manure,  which  enables  them  to  keep  u])  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers.  Any  ordinary  frame  where  they  ean  bo  shut  up 
early  and  pushed  on  by  being  syringed  will  answer  for  the  next  two 


months,  after  which  a  temperate  house  will  meet  their  requirements 
best  for  tlie  winter. 

Schizanthus. — The  variety  of  these  known  as  S.  papilionaceus 
always  attracts  much  notice  on  account  of  the  great  resemblance 
their  many  spotted  flowers  bear  to  beautiful  butterflies  with  out- 
spread wings,  and  as  they  are  of  very  easy  cultivation  and  last  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  bloom,  I  can  strongly  recommend  them 
to  any  one  who  wisiies  to  keep  up  a  rich  disjilay  in  the  spring.  A 
packet  of  seed  will  yield  plants  that  vary  very  much  in  tiie  colour  of 
their  blossoms,  for,  like  Balsams,  Cinerarias,  &e.,  they  are  very 
sportive  in  their  cli.aracter,  and  to  keep  up  a  fine  strain  the  best  only 
should  be  selected  and  saved.  .S.  retusus  Graliami  likewise  yields 
very  handsome  flowers,  in  form  greatly  resembling  some  of  the  choice 
Orchids,  many  of  which  they  quite  equal  in  tlieir  rich  markings. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  have  them  in  early,  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once,  and  .igaiii  for  succession  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  So  service- 
able are  they  for  general  decorative  purjjoses  that  we  are  seldom 
without  them,  but  liave  them  in  all  stages,  as  even  in  the  height  of 
summer  they  are  among  the  best  plants  for  keeping  a  house  gay  that 
any  one  can  cultivate.  Like  most  annuals  they  delight  in  a  rich, 
moist  soil,  and  require  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  liriuid  manure 
when  flowering. 

Rhodanthes. — These  are  never  seen  in  anything  like  the  state 
of  perfection,  or  are  half  so  charming  to  look  at,  as  when  grown  in 
pots,  their  delicate  pink,  satiny  blooms  requiring  to  be  elevated  to 
show  them  off  to  advantage.  They  are,  therefore,  admirably  adapted 
for  window  boxes  or  shelves,  where  they  are  brought  more  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  and  are  very  telling  in  groups  of  Primulas,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  forced  bulbs.  The  best  way  to  manage  them 
is  to  sow  in  pans  filled  with  fine  soil,  which  should  then  be  kept 
close  under  glass  till  they  germinate.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  oH'  into  3-in,  pots,  placing  five  or  six 
equidistant  in  each,  after  which  set  them  in  a  close  frame  and 
shade  for  a  few  days  to  give  them  a  start.  A  light,  airy  shelf  in  a 
warm  pit  or  house  is  the  best  place  to  winter  them,  they  being  very 
susceptible  of  damp,  and  therefore  in  watering  them  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  water  them  overhead  or  keep  them  too  wet  at  the  roots. 
At  the  turn  of  the  j'ear  when  there  is  more  life  and  movement  in 
vegetation  tliey  will  bear  their  final  shift  into  G-in.  pots,  and  from 
tliat  time  on  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  growing  without  check  till 
they  attain  the  desired  size,  the  tendency  of  Rhodanthes  being  to 
produce  bloom  prematurely  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  much  power, 
and  causes  the  shoots  to  become  hardened.  In  a  young  state  they 
are  very  subject  to  green  fly,  for  wliich  they  must  be  watched  and 
gently  fumigated  directly  tlie  insects  appear,  or  they  speedily  do  irre- 
paraljle  injury.  I  liave  tried  various  soils  and  find  peat  or  leaf-mould 
and  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  rotten  manure,  to  be  the  best  for 
potting,  in  which,  if  kept  open  by  sand,  they  gi-ow  away  freely. 

Stocks  of  tlie  Ten-week  kinds  form  admirable  pot  plants,  and  are 
largely  gi'owu  in  that  way  to  supply  the  London  market,  and  yet  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  they  are  seldom  seen  except  in  beds  and 
borders  in  ]irivate  gardens.  For  amateurs  and  others  who  like  to 
have  gay  windows  and  have  not  much  convenience  by  way  of  glass 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  plants,  these  Ten-week  Stocks  come  in  particu- 
larly handy,  as  any  frame  from  which  frost  is  excluded  suits  them 
perfectly,  if  they  only  get  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  prevent  them 
drawing  or  becoming  infested  with  mildew,  to  which  their  leaves  are 
particularly  subject.  As  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the  undersides 
the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  hold  the  plant  sideways  and  dust  the 
parts  aftected  witli  sulphur,  which  destroys  the  parasite  at  once. 
The  proper  time  to  sow  for  winter  is  the  end  of  July,  but  good  plants 
may  yet  be  grown  if  the  seed  is  got  in  at  once. 

G-odetias. — L.ast  spring  I  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  Godetia, 
with  which  I  was  much  struck,  for  though  common  enough  in 
borders  during  the  summer,  they  were  new  to  me  at  that  early 
season,  and  at  once  showed  what  a  desirable  acquisition  they  are  for 
the  greenhouse.  The  most  beautiful  is  U.  Lady  Albemarle,  that  has 
flowers  as  large  as  some  of  the  kinds  of  Hibiscus,  with  richly  coloured 
petals,  the  inner  part  of  which  is  as  glossy  looking  as  satin.  It  is 
seldom  that  plants  bearing  such  large  blooms  are  very  free,  but  the 
Godetias  are  an  exception,  for  more  floriferous  plants  cannot  be,  and 
as  their  habit  of  growth  is  so  close  and  compact,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  pots.  Being  very  hardy,  they  do  best  plunged  out  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  they  can  be  taken  in  and  wintered  in 
any  cold  frame. 

Nemophila  insignia  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  quite 
unapproachable  in  the  fine  shade  of  blue  of  its  flowers,  and  though 
old,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  for  suspending  in  small  baskets, 
or  for  use  as  a  front  edging  in  stands,  where  its  trailing  branches 
soon  droop  over  and  cover  the  sides.  Many  others  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  those  above  enumerated  are  the  most  desirable,  and 
with  them  greenhouses  may  be  rendered  much  more  attractive 
than  they  usually  ai"e  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year.       .S.  D. 
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LOW'S    GOLDEX-SEPALLED    CYMBIDIUM. 

(C.  LO^\nANTJM.) 
In  habit  this  plant  resembles  C.  gigaiiteum,  and  was  first  described 
by  Reichenbach  as  a  variety  of  tliat  species,  from  which,  however,  it 
diflfers  mnch  both  from  a  botanist's  and  from  a  cultivator's  point  of 
view.  Well-grown  plants  of  it  are  "2  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  have 
gracefidly  arching,  dark  gi-een  leaves  distinctly  marked  with  yel- 
lowish veins  ;  the  flower  spikes,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  bear  from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers,  if  not  even  more,  each  flower, 
as  shown  in  our  sketch,  being  from  .3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  Their 
colour  is  novel  and  therein  lies  their  charm  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  golden  green  and  the  lip  whitish,  with  a  large  blotch  of  bright 
velvety  red,  almost  approaching  crimson  indeed,  and  most  effective 
in  brightening  up  the  whole  flower.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  grows 
well  in  a  fresh  open  compost  of  peat.  Sphagnum,  fibrous  loam,  and 
crocks.  It  also  enjoys  a  liberal  supply  of  root  moisture  when  grow- 
ing. Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Cymbidiums,  but  it 
stands  out  clearly  as  one  of  the  most  distinctly  beautiful  of  recently- 
introduced  Orchids.     It  is  Indian,  perhaps  Burmese.         F.  W.  B. 


IMPROVED  VARIETIES  OF  CHIXESE  PRIMULA. 

Few  plants  contribute  so  much  to  render  greenhouses  and  the 
windows  of  sitting  rooms  gay  and  attractive  during  the  dull  season 
of  the  year  as  the  various  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose.  This 
Primrose  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  ever  since  1820.  Since 
that  time,  however,  it  has 
undergone  marvellous  im- 
provements, most  of  which 
have  been  efl'ected  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  this 
is  still  progressing,  the  pro- 
ductions of  each  succeeding 
season  being  in  advance  of 
those  of  its  predecessor.  To 
show  as  far  as  possible  by 
what  means  this  is  being 
accomplished,  and  to  jioint 
out  what  is  considered  to  be 
a  successful  method  of  treat- 
ing these  plants,  will  be  the 
object  of  these  remarks. 
Culture. 
The  Chinese  Primrose 
may  be  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings,  divisions,  or 
off'sets  ;  these  methods  are, 
however,  seldom  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  the  single- 
flowered  varieties,  which 
are  mostly  raised  from 
seed,  but  apply  to  all 
the  double-flowered  kinds, 
which,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
produce  seed.  This  method 
must  also  be  resorted  to  in 

propagating  any  seminal  variety  which  may  exhibit  such  remarkable 
merits  or  peculiarities  as  may  render  its  increase  desirable  ;  but,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  single  sorts  are  generally  grown  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  during  the  spring  of  each  year,  say  about  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  in  tlic 
greatest  perfection  during  December  and  .January.  Or,  if  desired 
earlier  or  later,  the  time  of  sowing  may  be  varied  accordingly.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  spreading  a  thin 
layer  of  Moss  upon  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  soil  from  inter- 
mingling with  it ;  the  rougher  portion  of  the  soil  should  be  placed  at 
the  bottom,  making  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  level  and 
moistening  it  with  a  fine-rosed  watering  pot ;  while  yet  moist  sow  the 
seed,  press  it  gently  down,  and  sprinkle  a  small  portion  of  silver  sand 
or  fine  soil  over  it.  This  covering  should,  however,  be  very  sliglit, 
and  the  surface  of  the  pot  or  pan  sKould  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  which  during  bright  sunsliine  may  be  slightly  shaded  by  a 
thin  layer  of  Moss.  The  pot  may  now  be  placed  in  a  favouraljlc 
position  in  any  glass  structure  wliere  a  temperature  of  60'  or  Hy  is 
maintained.  Thus  situated  the  seeds  will  soon  germinate,  and  when 
this  has  taken  place  tlie  glass  should  be  removed,  but  during  strong 
sunshine  the  young  plants  should  still  be  slightly  shailed,  and  water 
should  be  given  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Wlien  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough  to  be  handled,  tliey  should  be  pricked  into  pans  of 
suitable  soil,  and  afterwards  potted  singly  into  small  pots.  As  tlie 
season  will  now  be  considerably  advanced,  a  close  pit  or  frame  will 
be  a  suitable  place  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  well  filled  the 
small  pots  they  are  in  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted  into  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  intended  to  bloom,  and  for  this  purpose  pots  some 


6  in.  in  diameter  will  generally  be  found  suitable.  If  large  speci- 
mens are  desired,  pots  of  greater  dimensions  m.ay  be  employed,  but 
handsome  plants  may  be  produced  in  pots  of  the  size  just  mentioned. 
The  final  shift  should  be  given  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
August. 

The  i)ots  used  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  be  com- 
posed of  about  two  parts  light  rich  fibi-ous  loam,  and  one  part  well 
decomposed  leaf  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  silver  sand  ;  or  fibry 
peat  may  take  the  place  of  the  leaf  soil  and  sand.  In  givinf  the  last 
shift  it  is  necessary  to  press  the  soil  rather  firmly  to  the  stems,  so  as 
to  keep  tlie  plants  steady,  as  the  stem  is  naturally  weak,  while  the 
foliage  and  flowers  are  heavy,  and  if  potted  too  deeply  the  stems  are 
apt  to  canker  otf.  Whenever  it  is  found  necessary,  the  plants  can 
be  readily  supported  and  kept  erect  by  inserting  three  or  four  small 
sticks  into  the  soil,  close  to  the  stem,  so  as  to  aft'ord  it  the  neces- 
siry  support,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
roots.  After  the  final  shift  has  been  given,  the  plants  will  still  be- 
found  to  succeed  best  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  placed  upon  a  cool  moist 
bottom,  which  produces  also  that  moist  atmosphere  which  appears 
to  conduce  so  greatly  to  healthy  development  ;  they  should  be  kept 
pretty  close  to  the  glass,  and  should  not  be  placed  too  closely  together, 
so  as  to  avoid  etiolation  or  imdue  lengthening  of  the  leaf  stalks.  On 
thii  account  it  is  also  unadvisable  to  use  anything  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent shade,  althougli  slight  shading  will  be  beneficial  during  very 
bright  sunshine.  No  material  is  more  suitable  to  form  a  bottom  on 
which  to  place  the  pots  containing  the  plants  than  a  layer  of 
2  in.  or  3  in.   of  finely  sifted  cinder  ashes,   whicli  will  prevent  the 

entrance  of  worms  into  the 
pots  ;  these  soon  render  the 
drainage     inefl'ective,     and 
that  seldom  fails  to  seriously 
affect    the    health    of    any 
plant  confined  to  a  pot.    To 
still  further  secure  the  pots 
from  such  intruders,  a  thin 
layer   of  gas    lime   may  be 
placed    under    the    cinder 
ashes.     The   plants   should 
be  occasionally  moved  and 
placed  further  apart,  as  may 
be     found    necessary,    and 
they   should    be   kept   free 
from  weeds.  When  the  pots 
are  found  to  be  well  filled 
with  roots,  they  should  once 
or  twice  a  week  be  watered 
with      clear,      well-diluted 
liquid     manure,     and     the 
plants    should    be    slightly 
syringed  on  the  evenings  of 
briglit  warm  days.      Early 
in  October  tliey  should  be 
moved   into   a   greenhouse, 
or  other  light,  well-ventila- 
ted structure.    Karly  in  No- 
vember bloom  trusses   will 
begin  toappear;  and  in  order 
to  give  the  plants  additional  strength  these  may  for  a  time  be  removed 
As  has  been  already  stated,  December  and  .January  are  tlie  montlis 
during  which  these  showy  winter-flowering  plants  are  likely  to   l)e 
most  appreciated  ;  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  had  in   bloom   by 
the  middle  of  November,  or  even  earlier,  and  the  same  plants,    with 
proper  care,  will  continue  in  beauty  until  the  end  of  February.     No 
situation  is  more  suitable  for  these  Primulas  than  the  front  of  alight 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.      Still  the   temperature  of  such  struc- 
tures  sliould  as  seldom  as  possible  be  allowed  to  fall  under  40°,   and 
the  doulde-flowcring  varieties  especially  appear  to  enjoy  a  tempe- 
rature rather  higher  than  that. 

Improved  "Varieties. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  tlie  Chinese  Primrose  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  period  of  its  introduction,  principally  as  re^'ards 
its  flowers,  although  habit  and  foliage  have  also  undergone  conSder 
able  improvement.     The  Fern-leaved  varieties  were  justly  considered 
at  the  time  of  their  introduction  to  be  a  great  acquisition   and  on 
several  occasions  seedling  plants  have  appeared  witli  prettily  varie- 
gated leaves  ;  but  somehow  sucli  plants  have  either  been  too  delicate 
in  constitution  to  be  increased  to  any  extent,  or  they  liave  not  been 
considered  worthy  of  that  attention  ;  tlierefore,  a  Chinese  Primrose 
with  distinct  and  well-defined   variegated  foliage,  if  really  a  deside 
ratum,  has  yet  to  be  secured.     It  is  in  the  flowers  of   these  now 
popular  plants  in  which  such  marked  improvement  has  taken  place 
When  first  introduced,  they  were  much  smaller  tlian  they  are  now 
while  in  colour  they  were  a  light  purple  or  rosy-pink  ;  whether  the 
white-flowered  variety  onginated  in  tliis  country  or  was  introduced 


Bloom  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  (natural  size). 
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I  am  unalilc   to  say.     The  margins  of  the  corolla,  however,  in  the 
case  of  l)oth  varieties  v.ore  jil.iin,  ami  the  flowers  altogether  such  as 
couhl  not  be  tolerateil  at  the  present  day.     Tlie  fimbriatcJ  or  fringed- 
flowereil  variety  appears  to  have   been   introihu'ed   some  years  after 
the  introduction  of  t)ic  idain-fiowered  kinds  :  a  plant  of  the  former 
ia  mentioned  as  a  new  plant,  grown  iu  the   Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswicl:,  iu  the  year  1S24,  and  it  appeared  in  trade  cata- 
logues in  183;!,  but  it  was  then  rare.     No  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  improve  tlie    flowers  of   the  plain  or  smooth-edged 
kinds,   probably  on  account  of  the  greater  beauty  of  the  fringed- 
flowered  varieties  ;  ami,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  bloom  of  tlie 
latter  has  been  of  late  years  wonderfully  im[H'oved  in  all   respects, 
including  colour,  form,  and  size.     As  regarils  the  latter  quality,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  crown  piece  ■will  fail  to  cover  the  blooms  of 
many  varieties  ;  while,  as  respects  colour,  the  most  desirable  shades 
Iiave   been  secured — even   a   Idue-Howered  variety  is  said  to  be  in 
existence.     Continental  countries,  as  well  as  onr  own,  have  contri- 
buted towards  the  imi)rovenient  of  this  family  of  decorative  plants, 
and  the  method,  I  bidieve,  generally  pursued   is  that  of  selection  ; 
a  portion  of  the  very  Ijest  varieties  are  placed  together  in  a  favour- 
able position  in  a  light  well-ventilated  structure,  and  the  fertilising 
process  is  left  to  iuseet  agency  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  possibly  the  assistance  of   an  indiscriminate    distribution  of 
pollen  by  the  aid  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.     Tliis  method,  however, 
although  excellent  results  m.ay  h.ave  been  obtained  by  it,  is,  never- 
theless, somewliat  liapliazard,   and   it  is   possible  that  those   \\'hose 
success  has  been  most    decided   have  jiursued  a  ni'jre   systematic 
method.     The  stamens  of  the  Cliinese   Primula  arc  live  in  number, 
and  are  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  wdiile  the 
pi3''.il  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  and  in  some  plants  the  style 
13  sufficiently  elongated  to  elevate  the  stigma  to  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  bloom,  while  others  produce  flowers  iu  whicli  the  style 
is  so  short  that  the  stigma  is  concealed   by  the  anthers.     This  pecu- 
liarity occurs  also  in  tlie  kimlred  families  of  thr  Auricula  and  the 
Polyanthus,  and  is  distinguislied  by  the  terms  jiin-eyed  and  thrum- 
eyed  ;    and  so  fatal  is  the  objection  to  the  former  condition  in  a 
florist's  estimation,  that  the  presence  of  a  single  bloom  having  this 
peculiarity  is  considered  of  sutficient  importance  to  disqualify  the 
stand  containing  it,  if  shown  in  competition.     The  Chinese  Prim- 
rose,   however,   has  not  as   yet,   I  believe,    Ijeen  subjected  to  this 
somewhat  arbitrary  law,    and  it  is  very  certain  that  its  pin-eyed 
flowers  are  equally  licautiful  as  those  with   thrum-ej^es.     But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  they  are  at  least  the  best  suited  for  tlie  purpose  of 
being  made  seed-bearers,  as  foreign  pollen  can  be  with  greater  facility 
conveyed  to  the  stigma  than  is  the  case  with  thrum-eyed  flowers, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  anthers  or  slit  the  tulie  of  tlio 
corolla  in  order  to  reach  the  stigma.     And  it  happens  that  the  blooms 
of  the  single-flowered  varieties  of  this  jilant  cannot  with  safety  be 
siibjeeteil  to  great  manipulation,  on  account  of  the  corolla  separating 
so  easily  from  the  calyx. 

Seed    Saving. 

About  the  end  of  .January  or  early  in  February  is  a  suitable  time  to 
select  a  few  plants,  of  the  very  best  kinds,  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
furnishing  seed  for  the  next  year's  supply,  and  with,  of  course,  the 
object  distinctly  iu  view  of  securing  improved  varieties.  All  fuUy- 
expaudeil  blossoms  should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  favourable  situation,  from  whicli,  if  insects  can  be  ex- 
■  cluded,  so  much  the  better;  but  at  this  season  their  interference 
need  not  be  greatly  apprehended.  Pollen  should  now  be  collected  by 
means  of  a  small  brush  or  camel-hair  pencil  from  the  blooms  of  varie- 
ties which  may  be  considered  to  be  most  likely  to  effect  the  desired 
results,  such  as  depth  of  fringe,  shade  or  intensity  of  colour,  size  and 
form  of  bloom,  &c.,  and  sliould  be  carefully  apjdied  to  the  matured 
stigmas  of  the  intended  seed-bearing  jdants.  One  application  to  each 
bloom  will  be  sufficient,  and  in  the  ease  of  pin-eyed  blooms  it  will 
be  quite  necessary  to  remove  the  anthers.  When  as  ni.any  blooms 
have  been  fertilised  .as  is  considered  necessary,  the  plants  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  flowering,  but  the  blooms  should  be  ])iekcd 
off  as  they  appear,  so  as  to  prevent  exhaustion,  and  possibly  hasten 
the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

Double-flo"wered    Kinds. 

The  double  white  variety  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  has  long  been 
-cultivated  in  this  country,  as  well  as  a  double  purple  variety,  intro- 
duced, 1  believe,  at  a  later  period.  Both  are  exceedingly  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  during  winter,  and,  unlike  their  single  congeners, 
the  corolla  docs  not  in  their  case  separate  easily  from  the  calyx  ; 
consequently  the  flowers  remain  longer  in  perfection,  and  their 
bloonn  during  winter  are  (juitc  indispons;ib!o  for  tlie  purpose  of  form- 
ing liou  (nets,  and  plasirig  with  othor  cut  flowers  in  vases,  &c.  In 
addition  to  the  two  varieties  alluded  to,  some  gi'eatly  improved  forms 
have  of  late  been  introduced,  h.aving  blooms  of  increased  size,  double, 
aid  wcU-fornicd,  while  the  petals  arc  beautifully  fringed  or  fimbriated. 


the  colour  varying  from  pure  white  to  deep  purj^le.  These  double- 
flowering  kinds  do  not,  as  h.as  been  .said,  usually  produce  seed  ;  most 
of  them,  however,  furnish  jiollen  to  some  extent,  but  generally 
rather  sparingly,  and  this  being  used  on  tlie  stigmas  of  some  of  the 
finest  siiigle-llowercd  kinds,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  race 
of  semi-double  flowered  varieties  of  great  beauty,  whose  blooms  are 
of  a  more  persistent  character  that  those  of  the  single  sorts,  and 
are  conseiiucntly  more  suitable  for  forming  bouquets,  &c.  The 
flowers  are  also  possessed  of  iicrfcct  stamens  and  pistils,  and  if 
the  various  sorts  are  placeil  by  themselves,  and  fertilised  by  their 
own  pollen,  they  will  rejiroduce  themselves  perfectly  true  from 
seed.  The  doulde  kinds  llower  generally  so  very  profusely  that  by 
the  middle  of  Feljruary  they  are  usually  somewhat  exhausted  ; 
then  the  bloom  trusses  should  be  all  carefully  removed,  and  the 
plants  should  lie  allowed  to  rest  for  a  week  or  two  ;  they  should  then 
he  shaken  from  the  soil,  diviiled,  and  formed  into  cuttings,  to  increase 
the  stock  as  ni.ay  be  desired.  A  strong  plant  in  a  G-in.  pot  may 
generally  be  divided  into  a  dozen  or  more  plants  or  cuttings,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  tliat  each  portion  should  retain  roots,  as  these  are 
readily  formed  when  potted  singly  into  small  pots  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  placing  the  cutting  in  the  centre,  and  surrounding  it  with  a 
portion  of  silver  sand,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  to  the  stem  of  the  cut- 
ting or  plant.  The  pots  should  now  Ijc  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom- 
heat  in  a  close  pit  or  other  structure,  where  a  temperature  not  under 
65'  is  niaintaine<l.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  during  the  sunimer  they  shoulil  be  grown  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  single-flowered  kinds  which  have 
been  raised  from  seed. 

This  family  of  decorative  plants  is  already  so  rich  in  the  possession 
of  numerous  beautiful  varieties,  that  to  attempt  to  still  add  to  them 
may  be  considered  unnecessary  ;  but  if  a  union  can  be  effected  be- 
tween some  of  the  existing  varieties  of  the  hardy  Primula  cortu- 
soides,  or  dark-flowered  varieties  of  P.  vulgaris,  or  the  Polj'anthus — 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  outside  *lie  limits  of  what 
may  be  considered  possible — this,  when  accomplished,  will  furnish  a 
new  and  interesting  race  of  Primulas  of  increased  hardiness,  if  not 
of  increased  beauty,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
quisition. P.  Grieve,  Cu!/oril. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Bro-wallia  elata  grandiflora.— This  fine  form  of  the  old 
Brow.-iUia  elata  is  at  this  season  most  useful  for  consen'atory  and 
indoor  decoration.  It  comes  true  from  seed,  whicli  should  be  sown 
in  heat  in  February  or  March,  and,  if  the  young  seedlings  be  potted 
on  as  required,  good  plants  at  this  season  will  be  the  result. 
Their  flowers,  being  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue,  are  vei-y  valuable 
for  associating  with  those  having  bright  colours  that  are  usually 
employed  in  such  structures.  It  also  succeeds  well  out-of-doors, 
and  makes  a  pleasing  variation  amongst  ordinary  bedding  plants. — 
J.  Groom. 

Anguloa  eburnea. — There  is  certainly  some  confusion  about 
the  name  of  this  plant,  and  I  question  very  much  if  it  is  grown  in 
England  at  all  to  any  great  extent.  I  have  seen  a  plant  exhibited 
under  this  name  which  was  no  other  than  Anguloa  uuiflora  superba. 
The  typical  form  of  A.  uuiflora  has  dark-coloured  pseudo-bulbs  and 
very  dark  green  leaves,  tlie  sep.als  and  jietals  being  \»  lute  and  very 
slightly  spotted,  and  the  lip  ratlier  more  densely  sjiotted  with  pale 
red  or  pink.  A.  uuiflora  superba,  which  is  also  grown  .as  A.  eburnea, 
has  likewise  dark-coloured  pseudo-bulbs  .and  leaves  similar  to  those 
of  the  other.  The  flowers,  too,  are  similar,  with  the  exception  of 
being  nearly  twice  as  large  in  all  their  parts.  Has  any  one  ever  seen 
an  Anguloa  with  ivory-white  flowers  ?  I  think  not.  "  Mr.  Williams 
states  that  he  has  only  seen  the  true  A.  eburnea  in  the  late  Mr. 
I-)awson's  collection  at  Meadowbank,  near  tilasgow.  but  he  says  the 
lip  was  spotted  with  pink,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure  white. 
J.    DOUGLA.S. 

Possibly  "Z."  (p.   Ifi."))  is  correct  in   supposing  that  the  true 

Anguloa  eburnea  is  not  in  this  country.  '  The  plants  w  hicli  I  liave 
had  under  that  name,  and  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  do  not  difTer 
from  A.  vii-Jiis. — T.   B.mnks. 

Antiquity  of  Orchids.— "If  we  take  into  account, "  s.ays  Mr. 
Wallace  in  JS'nliiir,  "the  world-wide  distribution  of  these  plants,  their 
immense  richness  in  genera  and  sjiecies,  and  their  wonderful  com- 
plexity of  structure,  we  must  consider  them  as  among  the  most  ancient 
instead  of  among  the  most  recent  of  flowers."  Wcttcrhan  writes  : 
"Out  of  fifty  species  of  Orchids  in  tJarckc's  '  tJcrman  Flora  '  not  less 
than  forty-one  occur  in  the  British  Isles,"  besides  two  not  found  in 
Germany,  "  a  proportion  exceeding  that  of  phanerogams  generally. 
Now  as  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  Orchids  should  possess  means 
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of  transportation  across  the  sea  in  preference  to  other  plants,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  inhabited  the  British  Isles  before  their 
separation  from  the  Continent,  which  involves  that  they  have  occupied 
stations  near  the  present  coasts  of  Germany  or  France  previous  to  a 
great  deal  of  plants  tliat  reached  these  coasts  only  subsequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  Channel."  He  also  adduces  the  fact  that  tlie 
British  Orchids  belong  to  very  different  groups  of  the  Order,  enhancing 
the  argument  for  antiquity  based  on  their  geogi-apliical  distribution. 
—"Bulletin  of  the  Ton-ey  Botanical  Club." 


THE      FLOWER      GARDEN. 


FUCHSIA     EICCAKTOXI    AND     ITS     USES. 

Tins  fine  old  Fuchsia  still  ranks  amongst  the  best  of  what  are  called 
hardy  Fuchsias,  if  not  of  all  outdoor  flowering  plants,  for  it  gi-ows 
on  heedless  of  inclement  seasons.  Its  beautiful  blooms  are  produced 
in,  if  possible,  even  greater  profusion  in  a  season  like  this,  that  may 
truly  be  termed  flowerless,  than  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 


in  the  very  worst  of  seasons,  if  we  be  content  witli  plants  that 
flourish  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  tlie  attempt  to  introduce 
plants  from  the  Tropics,  simply  because  they  are  e.xjiensive  and  more 
difficult  to  cultivate  than  those  of  temperate  climes,  that  makes 
such  blanks  in  our  fashionable  displays.  This  would  perhaps  be  a 
favourable  time  for  any  one  who  is  desirous  of  having  a  really  enjoy- 
able garden  to  make  notes  of  all  failures  and  successes  during  this 
hitherto  exceptional  season,  and,  in  order  to  pi'cvent  disappointments 
in  future,  to  discard  all  doubtful  subjects,  giving  a  prominent  place 
to  humbler  but  possibly  more  deserving  plants.  If  this  were 
done,  I  feel  sure  that  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  would  hold  its  own  in  the 
list  eitlier  as  a  hedge  plant  or  for  single  specimens  on  Grass,  or  as  a 
wall  or  pillar  plant,  when  the  old  wood  should  lie  S[iuiTed  in  like 
tliat  of  a  Vine  ;  or,  if  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  in  the  wild  or  wood- 
land garden,  it  will  be  found  equally  satisfactory.  J.  Groom. 
Linlon. 


Tiger  Lilies  in  the  "Wild  Garden — The  annexed  engraving 
represents  a  group  of  tlie  common  Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum)  growing 
in  the  wild  garden  at  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire.     In  such  a  situation 


Tiger  Lilies  in  the  Wild  Garden  at  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire. 


We  have  a  hedge  formed  of  large  clumps  of  this  beaiitiful  Fuchsia 
overhanging  a  sunken  wall,  and  most  beautiful  it  looks  cither  from 
the  park  or  garden  side.  Although  the  old  ripened  wood  of  this 
Fuchsia  will  withstand  ordinary  winters,  last  winter's  severe  and 
protracted  frost  was  too  much  for  it,  as  it  was  killed  down  close  to 
tlie  ground  ;  but  this  is  no  drawback,  as  I  find  that  it  always  makes 
by  far  the  best-looking  and  freest  flowered  plants  when  pnined  down 
(juite  close  in  winter.  After  that  the  borders  should  be  cleaned  and 
a  little  manure  forked  into  them  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

This  Fuchsia  also  looks  well  planted  in  hollow  tree  stumps  cut  into 
2-ft.  lengths  and  let  into  the  soil  about  6  in.  Through  these,  if  filled 
with  good  soil,  the  Fuchsias  soon  root  into  the  solid  earth  below,  and 
require  no  attention  in  the  way  of  watering,  as  they  are  perfectly 
self-supporting  and  self-protecting.  As  single  specimens  on  Grass, 
too,  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies  this  Fuchsia  is  equally  at 
home,  and  when  once  planted  it  gives  no  more  trouble,  accommo- 
dating itself  to  our  fickle  climate  better  than  most  of  our  bedded 
plants  have  done  of  late  years,  ae  a  season  that  suits  our  sulj-tropical 
beds  ruins  our  moisture-loving  Calceolarias  ;  therefore  those  who  have 
but  a  limited  space  for  ornamental  gardening  should  decidedly  select 
their  plants  from  amongst  those  that  defy  the  weather  even  in  its 
worst  moods.     Happily  there  is  no  need  for  flowerless  gardens  even 


Tiger  Lilies  grow  with  unusual  vigour,  as  the  soil  in  vihieh  they  are 
placed  is  kejit  at  a  uniform  condition  as  regards  moisture,  and  the 
suiTounding  herbage  also  protects  very  considerably  the  young  shoots 
in  spring  from  the  baneful  influence  of  harsh  winds,  which  are  so 
detrimental  to  all  kinds  of  Lilies.  Indeed,  this  mode  of  growing 
Lilies  would  Ijc  attended  with  more  success  than  in  the  bare  and  often 
exposed  borders  in  the  garden,  where  they  are  rendered  susceptible 
to  every  atmospheric  change.  Besides,  their  bold  flower-laden  stems 
rising  from  amidst  coarse  herbage  have  a  charming  effect  in  the  land- 
scape, and  one  that  only  needs  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
— W.  G. 

Veronica  Traversi. — This  plant  has  long  been  known  in  the 
west  of  P>ngland,  even  in  cottage  gardens.  In  Mr.  Ellacombe's 
garden  at  Bitton,  where  it  forms  large  bushes,  it,  as  elsewhere,  has 
withstood  the  severe  winter  untouched.  The  same  plant  was  sent 
out  some  years  ago  as  V.  devoniensis  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  By  the 
way,  there  are  many  hedges  of  a  very  pale  bluish  New  Zealand 
Veronica  now  in  free  bloom  in  cottage  gardens  in  North  Devon. 
They  have  a  delicate  odour.  There  are  no  doubt  other  forms  besides 
Traversi  which  will  be  found  to  suit  colder  localities.  The  New 
Zealand  Veronicas  are  very  beautiful  in  southern  gardens,  and  where 
they  thrive  a  variety  of  kinds  should  be  gi'own.— V. 
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JAPAN  LILIES  AT  HOME. 

First  comes  Lilium  auratum,  or  as  some  term  it,  the  Queen  of  the 
Lilies,  ami  inoru  term  it  tlie  (iolden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan.  This  is  the 
common  wild  Lily  of  .Japan,  and  when  I  first  came  here  in  1804, 
one  could  not  go  out  anywhere  in  spring  without  seeing  this  beautiful 
Lily  growing  in  the  woods  and  on  the  sides  of  hills.  Vou  would  find 
it  almost  everywhere  you  went.  You  could  see  it  in  all  its 
beauty,  the  stems  averaging  from  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and  the 
flowers  numbering  from  three  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  on 
a  single  stem.  I  have  seen  stems  more  than  .3  in.  round.  Some- 
times, if  the  bulb  is  very  old,  they  -will  throw  up  a  round  stem 
to  about  H  ft.  or  4  ft.,  when  you  will  see  it  commence  to  get  flat, 
and  as  the  stem  gi-ows,  so  it  gets  wider  and  wider.  I  have  seen 
them  often  as  much  as  G  in.  wide  at  the  top.  The  flowers  from 
these  stems  far  exceed  those  of  the  round  stems  in  number,  but 
not  in  quality,  being  much  smaller.  There  is  another  good  quality 
belonging  to  this  Lily  ;  it  is  quite  hardy  and  will  live  through 
almost  any  weather  ;"  but  I  would  advise  those  who  gi-ow  it  in 
very  cold  parts  in  open  borders  to  protect  it  somewhat  from  the 
frosts,  or  to  take  it  up  out  of  the  ground  altogether  and  place  it 
in  a  flower-pot,  and  put  it  in  any  cold  place  for  the  winter.  Your 
bulb  will  then  be  good  when  you  wish    to   plant   it   next   spring. 

1  know  of  no  flower,  with  the  exception  of  the  Olea  fragi-ans, 
that  has  so  strong  a  fragrance  as  L.  auratum. 

L.  AURATUM  piCTUM  is  a  seedling  from  L.  auratum,  and  if  you 
plant  a  bed  of  the  latter  you  will  often  find  one  or  two  L. 
auratum  pictum  among  them.  The  flower  of  this,  instead  of 
having  a  yellow  band  as  in  L.  auratum,  has  a  reddish  liand 
about  half  way  down  the  flower.  The  giowth  and  habit  are  just 
the  same  as  those  of  L.  auratum. 

L.  RnBRO-viTTATni. — This  is  a  seedling  also  from  L.  .auratum, 
and  it  is  the  prettiest  of  them  all.  The  flower  is  as  large  as  that 
of  the  original,  and  has  the  same  growth  in  every  particular,  the 
difference  being  in  the  flower  only.  Instead  of  the  yellow  band, 
as  in  L.  aui-atum,  this  has  a  beautiful  glossy  red  band,  sometimes 
with  spots  and  sometimes  not. 

L.  AUR.iTCM,  VAR.  VIRGIN.VLE  is  another  Seedling  from  L.  auratum. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  tlie  yellow  rays, 
which  are  unusually  brilliant,  and  a  few  scattered  sjjots  of  pale 
lemon  colour.  This  also,  like  its  parent,  is  hardy,  and  if  you  did 
not  see  it  in  flower  and  saw  this  and  L.  auratum  growing  together 
you  could  not  tell  the  difference. 

L.  KAMTSCHATCENSE  (Black  Lily). — This  is  called  the  Black  Lily 
on  account  of  the  flowers  being  nearly  black,  but  to  speak  the  truth 
the  flowers  are  a  very  dark  purple,  with  very  small  yellow  stamens. 
The  flowers  themselves  also  are  small,  and  I  have  never  seen  more 
than  three  on  a  stem,  and  the  stem  never  more  tlian  1  ft.  high. 

L.  CONCOLOR. — This  has  small  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  light  scarlet 
colour,  dotted  with  dark  red  spots.  It  is  very  rarely  that  you  find 
more  than  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  it  does  not  grow  more  than 

2  ft.  kigli.     The  flowers  stand  erect. 

L.  CORIDIUM. — This  is  a  seedling  from  the  above,  and  only  differs 
from  it  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  wliich  is  yellow. 

L.  CORDIFOLTUM  GICAXTEUM  (or  j.aponicum). — I  may  say  here 
about  this  plant,  that  unless  you  get  very  good  bulbs  indeed,  you 
cannot  get  them  to  flower,  and  the  best  place  to  flower  them  is  under 
shade  in  a  shrubbery,  for  tliey  do  not  like  the  sun.  It  gi-ows  well 
in  a  moi.st  stiff  soil.  The  bulb  that  you  plant  this  spring  is  not  the 
bulb  you  dig  up  in  the  autumn.  Tlie  bulb  you  planted  last  spring, 
as  soon  as  tlie  Hower-stem  was  out  of  the  ground,  had  formed  its 
own  roots,  and  the  bulb  decayed  altogether,  and  about  the  time  of 
flowering,  if  you  take  one  up,  you  will  find  that  the  new  bulbs  are 
just  forming  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  this  .are  very 
much  like  those  of  the  Beetroot,  but  not  quite  so  long.  The  first 
leaves  come  out  at  the  suaface  of  the  ground,  and  when  the  stem  is 
about  18  in.  out  of  the  ground  it  pushes  a  ring  of  leaves  out  .all 
around,  and  out  of  the  centre  of  these  the  flower-stem  grows.  The 
flower-stems  average  in  height  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.,  and  I  have  never 
seen  inore  than  eight  flowers  on  one  stem  in  its  wilil  state.  The 
flower  has  four  petals  and  is  very  long  ;  the  petals  turn  out  like 
those  of  L.  cximium,  but  are  smaller  in  size.  They  are  of  a  white 
creamy  colour,  tinged  with  a  dash  of  light  purple  in  the  two  ujjper 
petals. 

L.  japonicum. — This  is  a  beautiful  Lily,  l)ut  quite  a  distinct 
variety  from  any  of  the  others.  The  foli.age  is  thick  and  stumpy, 
and  darker  glossy  green  than  tliat  of  any  of  the  others.  The  flowers 
are  trumpet-shapjd,  and  measure  about  (i  in.  in  length.  They  are 
pure  creamy  white  in  the  interior,  but  sun-p.ainted  outside  with  a 
rich  chocolate  brnnn.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties,  and  is  well 
worth  having  ;  it  attains  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  .')  ft. 


L.  Krameki. — This  is  another  very  fine  variety,  which  no  garden 
should  be  without.  The  flowers  are  inclined  to  be  long,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  in  the  preceding  sort.  Those  of  some  are  of  a  most  deli- 
cate pink,  some  are  darker,  some  are  pure  white,  and  some  are  white 
with  a  small  tinge  of  pink.  This  Lily  throws  up  a  stem  from  3  ft. 
to  G  ft.  higli,  and  has  froni  four  to  twenty-five  flowers.  It  thrives  in 
a  light,  dry,  peaty  soil.     It  will  rot  where  another  bulb  will  thrive. 

L.  Leichtlin'i. — This  like  the  above  is  one  of  the  best  varieties ; 
it  has  the  slenderest  stem  of  any  of  the  Lilies  compared  with  its 
height.  The  flowers  are  a  golden  yellow  thickly  dotted  with  purple 
spots.  The  ends  of  the  petals  curl  backwards  on  to  the  stem. 
The  average  height  is  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  it  will  i)roduce  from 
eight  to  twelve  flowers. 

L.  LONGIFLORUM  EXIMIUM  is  the  common  long,  white,  trumpet- 
shaped  flowering  Lily.  It  is  common,  but  it  makes  a  very  good  Lily 
to  mix  with  others  in  a  bed.  It  grows  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
will  produce  from  five  to  ten  flowers  on  a  stem. 

L.  LONGIFLORUM  FOLns  ALBo  MARGiN.iTis. — This  is  a  Seedling  from 
the  above  and  was  raised  by  a  .Japanese  gardener  ;  it  only  differs 
from  the  preceding  by  having  a  narrow,  even,  white  border  round 
tlie  leaf. 

L.  Martagox. — This  is  quite  a  distinct  variety  from  any  of  the 
others,  the  flowers  being  much  smaller,  and  inclined  to  curl  back- 
wards. They  are  yellow,  with  dark  spots  in  them.  The  foliage 
resembles  that  of  L.  japonicum.  The  plant  attains  a  height 
of  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  will  produce  from  six  to  seven  flowers  right 
on  the  top  of  the  stem. 

L.  MEDEOLOIDES. — This  is  another  Lily  well  worth  growing,  but  a 
very  hard  one  to  travel  if  not  jiroperly  packed,  as  the  bulbs  are 
formed  of  small  round  leaves,  and  if  one  is  not  careful  in  handling 
tlieni  they  fall  to  pieces.  Tlie  leaves  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  any  of  the  others,  being  formed  in  circles  around  the  stems.  These 
attain  a  heigl»t  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  never  produce  more  than  six 
or  eight  flowers.     The  colour  is  orange-red  with  dark  spots. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  RUERUM. — This  is  another  very  fine  Lily  and  well 
worth  cultivation.  It  is  also  very  hardy.  The  flowers,  which  are  red 
with  a  striji  of  Pea  green  in  the  interior,  curl  backwards  ;  they  also 
have  a  margin  of  white  and  are  spotted  with  red. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  album. — This  has  the  same  habit  in  every  particular 
as  the  preceding,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  flowers  are  pure 
white  with  a  small  stripe  of  Pea  green  up  the  centre.  The  height 
of  the  stem  is  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  it  produces  from  twenty-tive 
to  thirty -five  flowers.     These  are  the  two  latest  to  flower. 

L.  Thunbergianum  fl.-pl. — This  is  a  dwarf,  hardy  variety,  and 
one  of  our  few  double  Lilies.  The  flowers  are  a  fiery-red  with  dark 
spots  ;  the  outer  petals  being  much  larger  than  the  centre  ones.  It 
very  seldom  gi'ows  more  than  18  in.  high,  and  never  produces  more 
than  three  or  four  flowers  on  a  stem.     It  is  one  of  the  first  to  bloom. 

L.  T.  MARMOR.ATUM. — This  is  a  single  variety  of  the  above.  The 
flowers  are  a  deep  orange-red,  with  irregular  tawny  stains,  chiefly 
at  the  tijis  of  the  petals,  giving  them  a  sjilashed  appearance. 

L.  T.  Tatzla. — This  is  a  little  larger  in  growth  than  the  last. 
It  will  sometimes  gi'ow  to  a  height  of  4  ft.,  and  will  bear  from  five 
to  seven  flowers  right  on  the  top  of  the  stem  ;  but  the  flowers  are 
(piite  sejjarate  from  one  another  ;  that  is,  they  do  not  touch  each 
other  like  some  kinds.  They  are  light  yellow  in  colour,  tinged 
with  pink. 

L.  T.  Bemv. — This  is  another  of  the  above  family,  but  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  them  in  colour  and  foliage.  The  flowers  are  a  very 
dark  chocolate,  turning  almost  to  black  ;  they  are  erect. 

L.  T.  Alicb  Wilson'. — This  is  quite  a  new  variety  of  the  above. 
I  sent  one  bulb  of  it  to  London  in  ISTo.  It  was  sold  Ijy  auction  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Heatherbank,  who  flowered  it  in  IST6  and  named  it 
as  above.     The  flowers  are  a  light  orange-yellow,  and  stand  erect. 

L.  TUiRiNUM  FL.-PL. — This  is  another  of  the  few  double  varieties 
which  we  have,  and  one  of  the  latest  to  flower.  The  petal  decreases 
in  size  towards  the  centre.  It  is  a  very  robust  grower.  The  flowers, 
which  are  fiery-red  in  colour,  are  marked  with  large  purple  spots.  It 
is  the  finest  among  the  double  varieties. 

L.  T.  SPLENDENS. — A  single  variety  of  the  above,  and,  if  anything, 
a  little  taller.  These  two,  like  L.  speciosum  rubrum  and  album, 
tlirow  out  small  bulblets  in  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  I  would  just 
mention  here  that  L.  album  and  L.  tigrinum  fl.-pl.  and  L.  tigrinum 
sjilendens  are  used  by  the  natives  as  a  vegetable. 

I  would  also  add  here  for  the  information  of  those  who  would 
like  to  grow  tlie  Black  Lily  and  L.  mcdeoloides  and  have  not  been 
successful  in  their  attempts,  that  L.  mcdeoloides  must  be  gi"0«'u  in  a 
very  light  peaty  mould,  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  and  the  same  with 
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the  Black  Lily.  The  same  mould  will  do,  but  do  not  let  them  get 
too  much  water.  If  you  do  you  will  be  sure  to  lose  all  you  have. 
All  the  remainder  of  the  Liliums  are  perfectly  hardy  and  will  grow 
in  almost  .any  garden  soil,  but  as  I  have  stated  above,  where  it  is  very 
cold  it  is  best  to  take  them  up  in  winter  and  store  them  in  any  dry 
place  where  it  does  not  freeze.  I  would  also  add,  that  if  you  wish 
for  fine  flowers,  you  nuist  use  good  soil  mixed  with  well-rotted 
manure.  The  Black  Lily  should  be  put  in  pots  not  more  than  6  in. 
deep,  and  about  midway  in  the  ^t.— California  Horticulturist. 


THE  EAMONDL\-LIKE  CONANDRON. 

(CONANDROX    K.iMOXDIOIDES.) 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  this  rare  plant,  a 
specimen  of  which  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  a  short  time 
ac'O  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  when  it  was  aw.arded  a  botanical 
certificate.  The  illustration  gaves  a  good  idea  of  the  general  habit 
of  the  plant,  though  the  peculiar  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  leaves 
is  not  shown  very  clearly.  The  leaves  are  fleshy  in  texture,  and 
spring  from  a  fleshy,  brownish  rootstock.      The  colour  of   the  blos- 
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soms  is  pale  lilac,  with  the  centre  of  a  much  deeper  hue  and  spotted 
with  yellow,  the  tuft  of  stamens  being  also  yellow.  There  is 
also  a  variety  with  white  flowers  introduced.  The  extreme 
rarity  of  this  plant  much  enhance.s  its  interest,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
very  remarkaVjle  from  a  structural  point  of  view.  It  grows  at  high 
elevations  on  mountains  in  the  southernmost  island  of  .Japan,  where 
it  was  recently  collected  by  Mr.  Maries,  Who  is  travelling  for  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Naturally  it  prefers  moist  rooks,  and  this  is  a  point  that 
should  be  observed  with  regard  to  its  cultivation.  Though  it  is 
grown  in  frames  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  C'oombe  Wood,  it  is 
most  probably  as  hardy  as  the  pretty  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  of  which 
a  woodcut  was  given  in  these  columns  a  short  time  since,  and  which 
is  nearly  related  to  this  plant.  Hardy  plants  of  the  families  to 
which  these  belong  are  very  scarce  in  cultivation  at  present,  though 
amongst  them  many  are  really  beautiful,  and  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced.  The  seeds  of  Himalayan  Cyrtandraceous 
plants  distributed  from  Kew  last  year  may  perhaps  produce  some 
very  welcome  results,  as  many  from  the  regions  from  wliich  they 
come  ought  to  be  hardy,  and  from  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
elaborate  drawings  in  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke's  recent  work  on  Bengalese 
Cyrtandracese,  many  of  them  must  be  very  beautiful,  and  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  much  interest  both  to  the  botanist  and  cultivator. 

W.  G. 


FLOWER  GARDEXING  IN  BATTERSEA  PARK. 

Even  if  this  fine  park  were  shorn  of  its  most  noteworthy  attrac- 
tion— the  annual  display  of  bedding  plants  and  its  famous  sub- 
tropical garden — it  would  still  be  highly  picturesque,  and  excel  all 
the  other  public  parks  on  account  of  its  excellent  design,  which  em- 
braces well  divcrsiiietl  lawns,  extensive  and  varied  water  margins 
with  luxuriant  atpiatic  vegetation,  natuial-looking  rockeries,  and, 
above  all  the  permanent  beauty  aS'orded  by  the  rich  collections  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  remarkalile  both  for  their  handsome  foliage  and 
beautiful  flowers,  which  during  spring  form  the  principal  source  of 
attraction.  Indeed  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  most  appropriate 
season  to  sec  the  I'eal  beauty  of  this  park  is  in  early  spring  when  the 
majority  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  Another  noteworthy 
feature,  too,  in  this  park  is  the  prevalence  of  hardy,  fiue-foliaged 
plants  grown  either  as  isolated  specimens,  or  in  some  prominent 
position  at  the  margin  of  the  thrubberies.  The  most  noticeable 
amongst  these  are  I'olygonum  sachalinense,  a  grand  plant  growing 
from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  ;  P.  cuspidatum,  which  is  now  beai'ing  a 
profusion  of  pretty  white  catkindike  blossoms ;  Gunnera  scabra, 
Arundinaria  falcata,  various  kinds  of  Acanthus,  Echinops,  Grasses, 
besides  a  host  of  the  finest  foliaged  shrnbs,  such  as  cutdeaved  Elders, 
Tamarisk,  golden  and  variegated  varieties  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  handsome  Aralia  spinosa,  Ailantus  glandulosa,  and  Aralia 
iSieboldi  are  used  extensively,  and  few  more  desirable  shrubs  could 
be  found.  .Shrubs  now  in  bloom  comprise  the  beautiful  Chinese 
Privet  (Ligustrum  siuense),  and  the  Japanese  kind  (L.  japonicum), 
both  very  sweet  scented.  Single  flowered  Roses  such  as  Rosa  nitida 
are  very  attractive,  as  are  also  huge  bushes  of  the  double-flowering 
Bramble  with  its  pretty  pink  rosette-like  flowers.  Pavia  macro- 
stachys  and  several  kinds  of  St.  John's  Wort,  including  the  beautiful 
Himalayan  Hypericum  patulum  and  .Spiraea  Nobleana,  are  also  very 
strong.  The  groups  of  Jackman's  Clematises  are  now  very  gay  masses 
of  colour,  varying  from  pale  to  a  deep  violet-purple.  In  one  part  they 
are  allowed  to  ramble  over  branches,  which  shows  oft'  their  beauty 
to  advantage.  Those  overhanging  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  are  also 
very  attractive  with  their  brilliant  flowers  mixed  with  Ivy  and  otlier 
plants.  It  is,  howevei-,  mucli  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  such  a 
paucity  of  tlie  finest  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  would 
seem  to  be  quite  ignored  here.  During  the  present  season  especially 
their  absence  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  dearth  of  Ijloom  of 
the  bedding  plants.  The  many  unoccupied  places  caused  either  by 
the  failure  of  the  tender  plants,  or  scarcity  of  bedding  material, 
could  be  most  advantageously  filled  with  showy  hardy  plants,  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  attraction,  and  if  not  in 
flower  throughout  the  four  seasons,  they  would  relieve  the  dull 
monotony  of  bare  earth  which  prevails  during  two-thirds  of  the  year. 
Attention  is  now  being  directed  to  improving  the  old  rockery  which 
skirts  the  Albert  Bridge  Road.  The  picturesque  dells  have  been  very 
tastefully  planted  with  all  kinds  of  plants  likely  to  succeed  in  such 
situations,  and  when  estaldislied  will  render  this  portion  of  the  park 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting. 

The  Mixed  Alpine  Garden  exhibits  very  markedly  the 
untoward  season,  as  the  incessant  wet  has  almost  rotted  the  majority 
of  succulent  plants  which  usually  form  such  a  conspicuous  feature 
here.  The  "snowy"  mounds  covered  with  the  dwai-f  creeping 
Antennaria  tomentosa  still  look  very  effective,  as  do  the  mounds  near 
them  which  are  clothed  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  being  the  beautiful  Himalayan  Astilbe  rivularis,  an 
elegant  Spira?a-like  jdant  with  long  feathei-y  flower  stems,  tiny 
white  flowers,  and  bold  handsome  spreading  foliage.  Bouaparteas, 
Aloes,  Agaves,  Beaucarneas,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  a  host  of 
other  similar  subjects  are  planted  here,  but,  as  before  remarked, 
their  appearance  is  but  indifl'erent.  The  rare  Yucca  Whipplei 
is  doing  well  and  probalily  will  eventually  prove  a  serviceable  plant. 
The  surface  of  these  mounds  is  carpeted  witli  tlie  Turfing  Daisy  (Py- 
rethnim  Tchihatchewi)  and  the  elegant  Leptinella  scariosa,  various 
Stonecrops,  &c.  The  Fern  banks  are  quite  as  attractive  as  in  former 
seasons,  though  the  tender  Palms,  Succulents,  &c.,  even  in  these 
sheltered  places  show  signs  of  the  unfavourable  weather. 

Sub-tropical  Beds.— However  much  care  might  have  been 
bestowed  in  the  selection  of  suitable  tender  plants  for  producing  a 
sub-tropical  effect  in  the  open  air  during  the  present  unfavourable 
season,  the  result  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  former  seasons.  All, 
with  the  exception  of  the  liardiest,  have  done  but  moderately  well. 
The  belts  of  Cannas,  Polymnias,  AVigandias,  Solanums,  the  Castor 
Oil  plants,  and  similar  subjects  have  grown  only  about  half  their 
usual  height,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  season  has  been  favour- 
able for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  hardy  plants  such  as  the  various 
kinds  of  Funkias,  which  since  the  spring  have  been  the  leading  orna- 
ment of  flower  gardens.  Their  handsome  and  often  beautifully 
variegated  foliage  and  tlicir  pretty  mauve-tinted  blossoms  render 
them  highly  desirable  for  gardens  of  all  sizes.  The  plants  arranged 
in  groups  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  are  much  the  same  as  those 
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noticed  on  former  occasions.  They  consist  pi-incipally  of  large 
growing  Aroids,  Palms,  Bromeliada,  Ferns  (l)otli  tree  and  stendesa), 
Musas,  Cannas,  and  similar  sul)jects.  An  interesting  feature  and 
one  that  is  apparently  much  api)reciated  is  the  mixeil  lieds  of  tender 
plants  disposed  without  any  definite  arrangement.  Tliese  comprise 
plants  of  considerable  diversity  as  regards  habit  and  flowers,  ami 
they  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Here  Australian  plants 
are  represented  l)y  Grevilleas,  Callistenions,  Aeaeias,  &e.  The  gaudy 
Mexican  Tiger  Flower  (Tigridia  Pavonia)  is  jirc-eminently  con- 
spicuous, as  well  as  the  graceful  Desmodium  pomluliflorum,  a  most 
desiral)le  sln'ub  for  warm  situations.  Tlu:  old-fashioned  Fuchsia 
fulgens  and  other  tender  kinds  tlirive  well  anil  flower  freely,  as  do 
also  different  sorts  of  Abutilons,  Lilium  auratum,  the  showy  Kalos- 
anthes  coecinea,  and  various  other  plants.  Large  specimens,  too,  of 
the  elegant  Sonchus  l.aciniatus  with  its  feathery  foli.ige  give  an  air 
of  lightness  to  £he  beils.  Near  these  is  a  bed  particularly  striking 
and  much  admired  ;  it  consists  of  a  groundwork  of  the  variegate<l 
Vine  (V'itis  heterophylla  variegata)  studded  with  small  ))lants  of  the 
elegantGrevillea  robusta  and  edged  with  the  variegated  Honeysuckle, 
Sedum,  and  Alternanthera. 

Carpet  Bedding.— E.xcept  in  the  case  of  the  partial  failure 
of  sucli  tender  plants  as  the  Alternantheras,  this  style  of  bed- 
ding looks  fairly  well  here  this  year,  the  present  moist  season 
having  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  most  of  the  plants 
employed.  Some  oblong  beds  especially,  which  are  near  the 
entrance  to  the  sub-tropical  garden,  are  cliaraeterised  by 
delicacy  of  finish,  the  subjects  being  well  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
The  design  consists  of  a  series  of  circles  of  various  sizes  ;  the  plants 
used  are  Alternanthera  versicolor,  A.  paronychioides,  A.  amcena, 
Eoheveria  secunda  glauca,  Sedum  glaucum,  and  Mentha  Pulegium 
gibraltariea  (which  lias  succeeded  admirably  everywhere  this 
season).  Several  similar  beds  are  also  attractive,  tlie  designs  being 
■well  defined.  The  artistic  arrangement,  too,  of  some  of  the  circular 
beds  is  noteworthy,  especially  those  in  which  is  planted  a  circle  of 
neat  examples  of  Dasylirion.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  new  or  un- 
common in  the  way  of  plants  applicable  for  carpet  bedding,  except  a 
golden-leaved  variety  of  the  Round-leaved  Cranesbill  (Geranium 
rotundifolium  aureum),  a  neat-growing  kind,  but  not  golden  this 
season  owing  to  the  continued  wet.  From  the  same  cause  the  colora- 
tion of  the  foliage  of  many  of  tlie  plants  used  is  by  no  means  so 
rich  as  in  former  seasons— such  as  that  of  the  Golden  Stitchwort 
and  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum. 

The  Pelargoniums  and  other  flowering  bedding  plants  are, 
as  is  everywhere  apparent  this  year,  far  below  mediocrity,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  plants  for  propagating  purposes  has  not  improved 
their  condition.  The  brightest  and  most  successful  set  of  beds  of 
this  kind  are  those  representing  a  fan-shaped  device  near  tlie 
Chelsea  Bridge  entrance.  Their  forms  are  well  defined,  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  all  the  plants  have  thriven  moderately  well. 

W.  G. 


MOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  PLOWER  GARDEN. 


Selaginella  helvetica.— This  is  the  name  of  a  very  neat, 
dwarf,  compact-growing  Lycopod  I  saw  recently  at  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons'  Reading  Nursery,  where  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  entirely 
hardy,  as  it  was  stated  that  it  had  stood  all  the  jirevious  hard  winter 
in  the  open  air  in  Germany  without  suffering.  This  variety  presents 
an  intermediate  form  between  rlenticulata  and  densa,  and  would,  if 
proved  hardy  here,  make  a  capital  rock  plant,  as  it  prodnces  a  firm, 
close  carpet  of  growth.  It  is  something  to  the  credit  of  this  kind 
that  it  looks  hardy,  but  that  may  be  incidental,  the  plants  being  now 
in  a  cold  frame  and  treated  as  hardy.  Should  it  be  fouiul  to  lie  all 
that  is  expected,  this  Lycopod  will  prove  an  interesting  and  valuable 
addition  to  our  liardy  carpet  plants,  and  might  be  largely  used  in 
decorative  bedding. — A.  D. 

Hydrangeas  Planted  out.— The  Ilydrangea  is  a  pl.ant 
which  one  seldom  meets  with  really  well  grown,  yet  it  is  capable  of 
the  very  best  effects,  and  well  repays  any  extra  attention  «hich  it 
receives— a  statement  which  may  be  easily  jiroved  by  the  superb 
small  specimens  that  London  market  growers  yearly  send  to  Covent 
Garden  abovit  this  time  of  the  year.  But  ■\\lien  grown  into  large 
plants  its  strong,  gross-feeding  roots  soon  impoverish  the  soil,  and 
unless  the  hatter  be  well  supplied  with  liijuid  manure  the  blooms 
become  sm.all  and  the  foliage  sickly.  Having  several  such  plants 
that  were  too  large  for  indoor  decoration,  I  planted  them  out  last 
autumn  m  a  very  exposed  position  as  an  experiment,  and  the  wood 
being  well  ripened  they  braved  the  inclement  wcatlier  of  the  past 
season  well,  and  are  now  covered  with  a  fine  display  of  bloom  heads. 
We  have  beds  of  them  in  several  different  positions,  and  I  find  that 
tho.se  m  sheltered  and  rather  shaded  places  suffered  more  during 
the  winter  than  those  fully  exposed,  as  the  young  wood  was  soft 


and  immature.  In  a  season  like  the  present  such  a  beautiful  flower- 
ing plant  as  this — one  that  is  cap.a1)le  of  jiroducing  a  lasting  and 
cheerful  display  of  fine  flowers  while  the  ordinary  summer  bedding 
jilants  are  completely  washed  out — deserves  a  little  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  receiveil.  Before  jdanting,  the  beds  should  be 
deeply  trenched,  but  if  the  soil  be  of  good  quality  little  manure 
should  be  applied  at  first  ;  but  after  they  get  established  and  have 
done  flowering  the  old  weakly  wood  should  he  well  thinned  out  and 
a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  should  be  applied  annually. — J. 
Groom,  Linion. 

Preparing  for  Spring  Bedding. — Where  this  is  carried 
out,  many  of  the  sulijccts  enqiloyed  will  now  need  attention.  Plants 
in  the  seed  beds,  such  as  Wallflowers,  .Stocks,  Forget-me-nots,  &c., 
will  require  transplanting  into  single  lines.  Cuttings  of  Alyssums, 
Aubrietias,  Pansies,  &c. ,  must  be  put  in  ;  and  seeds  of  various  sorts, 
such  as  Silenes,  Virginian  Stocks,  and  Nemophila,  must  be  sown. 
Bulbs  that  have  been  laid  in  to  complete  the  ripening  process  will  need 
cleaning,  and  others  should  be  purchased  for  making  good  defici- 
encies, as,  however  bad  tlie  season  may  be,  good  bulbs  may  be  relied 
on  to  produce  a  fine  display,  and  their  gorgeous  colours  go  far  towards 
making  an  effective  spring  garden. — J.   G. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— I  am  pleased  to  see  so  much 
said  in  favour  of  these  plants  ;  they  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
Tliose  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  which  I  saw  were  simply  splendid,  especi- 
ally one  called,  I  think,  Monarch,  but  there  were  so  many  and  all  so 
beautiful  that  I  might  possibly  have  made  a  mistake.  If  not  Monarch, 
that  is  what  it  should  have  been,  for  it  was  monarch  of  all  I  saw.  I 
am  growing  some  few,  an<l  have  flowers  on  some  of  them  which 
measure  3g  in.  in  diameter.  Those'who  have  to  furnish  a  conserva- 
tory at  this  time  of  the  year  would  find  these  plants  invaluable  ;  they 
are  so  easily  grown  and  stand  so  well  that  they  jjut  Pelargoniums  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  I  have  no  decoration  now,  but  still  I  grow  them, 
and  have  been  this  day  amongst  them  with  my  camel's-hair  brush,  for  I 
expect  something  better. — JoHX  Clews,  Headfort,  Kelh. 

Nasturtiums  as  Screen  Plants. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  tall-growing  varieties  of  Nasturtium  make  extremely 
effective  screens  for  hiding  unsightly  objects.  If  planted  against 
strained  wire  netting  or  any  kiml  of  support,  they  w-ill  train  them- 
selves with  but  little  attention,  provided  the  shoots  are  occasionally 
regulated,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  becoming  matted  together.  In 
addition  to  their  good  foliage,  their  bright  cheerful  flowers  of  many 
shades  of  colour  continue  to  be  produced  in  abundance  nntil  the 
early  frosts  bring  the  floral  display  of  tender  plants  to  an  end. — G. 

The  Eulalias. — These  Grasses  are  very  handsome  now  in  the 
Bitton  collection.  E.  japonica  variegata  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
variegated  Grass  yet  introduced  into  Kngland,  as  the  variegated 
Arundo  Donax  does  not  thrive  everywhere.  PI  zebrina,  with  the 
curious  broad  bands  across  the  leaf,  is  also  remarkably  striking  at 
this  season,  when  the  markings  come  out  more  clearly  than  earlier  in 
the  year. — V. 

Mixed  S'wreet  Peas.— Amongst  the  brightest  plants  in  the 
garden  at  present  are  some  mixed  Sweet  Peas.  They  were  jirocured 
in  packets  of  separate  colours,  scarlet,  white,  purple,  &c.,  and  sown 
evenly  in  rows,  the  result  being  a  very  beautiful  mixture  of  colours. 
They  should  have  good  rich  deeply-cultivated  soil  in  which  to  grow, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up  tliey  should  be  earthed  and  staked, 
and  if  dry  weather  ensues  a  good  mulching  should  be  given  along 
each  side  of  the  row  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  keeping 
the  seed  pods  picked  off  closely. — J.  tiROOM. 

Eschscholtzia  Mandarin.— This  deep-coloured  variety  of  the 
old  bright  yellow  Eschscholtzia  is  very  pretty  for  beds  or  borders.  If 
sown  in  March  in  well-prepared  ground  it  will  keep  up  a  continuous 
display  during  the  whole  season. — ,1.  G.,  Linton. 

The    Canadian    Moonseed.— This   is   one   of   the   many 

climbers  the  etfect  of  whicli  is  usually  destroj'ed  by  being  nailed 
against  walls  or  similarly  despoiled  of  any  grace  which  they  possess. 
Freely  trained  over  an  arch  in  the  g.irden  at  liitton,  and  hanging  down 
in  wreaths,  it  looks  a  climber  worthy  of  a  [)lacc  in  a  garden. — \". 

Phlox  Van  Houttei. — We  notice  this  beautiful  old  striped 
Phlox  in  the  garden  at  Bitton.  It  has  been  lost  in  many  collections, 
including  that  where  it  originated.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully 
propagated  and  made  plentiful. 

Amaryllis  Acramani.— This  fine  Amaryllis  proves  as  else- 
where quite  hardy  in  Mr.  I'^llacomlie's  garden  at  Bitton.  A  hardy 
Amaryllis  which  is  also  very  handsome  should  be  taken  note  of. — V. 

Androsace  Laggeri.— This  is  a  ch.arming  dwarf,  tufted, 
densely-branching  plant,  '2  in.  to  ."!  in.  high,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
jjale  rose-coloured  flowers  nearly  throughout  the  month  of  May. 
There  is  a  coloured  plate  of  it  in  "  Regel's  Gartenflora,"  t.  9G9, 
where  it  is  stated  that  it  ditlers  from  Androsa.'o  carnca  in  its  more 
densely-branched,   dwarfcr  habit,  &c.     It  was  not  however,  as  Dr 
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Regel  supposes,  an  unrecognised  species,  having  been  described  by 
Huet  de  Pavilion  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Previously  it  had  been 
confounded  with  A.  carnea,  from  which  it  is  very  distinct  from  a 
gardener's  point  of  view.  The  leaves  are  almost  as  fine  as  those  of 
Spergula  pilifera,  and,  like  that  plant,  the  short,  intricately  branched 
stems  form  a  close  tuft,  from  which  the  flow-er-stems  rise  about  2  in. 
or  .'5  in,  high.  Indi\-idually  the  flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  six  or  eight  at  the  top  of  the  naked  stalks,  which  are  so 
immerous  that  tlie  plant  is  a  mass  of  flowers.  There  is  also  a  good 
plate  of  this  in  Jordan  &  Fourreau's  beautiful  "  Icones,"  t.  "CO.  It 
is  a  native  of  ilount  Do  in  the  Southern  Pyrenees,  and  succeeds  witli 
very  little  trouble  in  half-shaded  spots  in  the  rock  garden. — W.  B. 
Hemsley. 

Anometheca  cruenta. — In  gardens  on  free  soils  this  neat 
and  bright  little  plant  often  grows  so  freely  as  to  become  almost 
naturalised,  and  is  then  very  pretty  as  a  flowering  carpet  to  other 
subjects. 

Veratrum  viride. — Tlie  true  plant  is  not  often  grown  in 
gardens  under  this  name.  There  is  now  a  plant  of  it  at  Bitton  S  ft. 
high,  bearing  a  huge  drooping  panicle  of  seed  vessels.  It  is  a 
very  striking  hardy  tine-leaved  plant. — V. 


THE    DODDERS. 


The  entangled  masses  of  small  wire-like  tendrils  which  are  often  seen 
in  fields  twining  round  the  stems  of  other  plants  belong  to  annual 
leafless  parasites  known  as  Dodders,  species  of  the  genus  Ciiscuta. 
They   are    very   miscliievous   to  crops,   which   they    soon  destroy. 


Clover  Dodder. 

Nearly  half  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  Dodder  are  known,  and  of 
these  there  are  four  or  five  distinct  kinds  indigenous  to  this  country, 
thougli  on  this  point  authorities  differ.  These  are  the  Great  Dodder 
(C.  europa;a),  with  much  bi'anched  stems  of  a  red  or  greenish-yellow 
colour,  and  small  white  flowers  tinged  with  red,  borne  in  clusters 
about  the  size  of  large  Peas,  and  produced  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer.  It  is  rather  rare,  and  grows  on  Hops,  Nettles,  Vetches, 
Thistles,  &c.  A  second  kind  is  the  Lesser  Dodder  (C.  Epithymum), 
which  has  very  slender,  bright  red  or  purple  stems  and  dense  clus- 
ters of  flowers  tinged  with  rose  colour  and  very  pretty  in  appear- 
ance, as  they  lie  in  patches  on  Furze,  Heath,  Thyme,  or  other  dwarf 
shrubby  plants.  It  flowers  at  about  the  same  perioil  as  the  foregoing, 
and  is  not  so  uncommon.  The  Clover  Dodder  (C.  Trifolii),  which  is 
represented  in  the  accompjanying  woodcut,  is  considered  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  Lesser  Dodder,  though  easily  recognisable  by  its  singu- 
lar partiality  for  strangling  the  common  red  Clover.  It  is  so  prevalent 
in  some  localities  that  whole  fields  have  been  destroyed  by  it.  It 
first  appears  in  small  patches,  but  in  a  few  days  covers  large  sjjaces. 
The  Fla.x  Dodder  {('.  Epilinum)  is  .so  called  on  account  of  its  singular 
propensity  for  attacking  fields  of  Flax,  and  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief caused  by  it  in  some  districts  during  favourable  seasons  for  its 
growth  is  very  considerable.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Great  Dodder, 
nut  usually  more  pale  and  with  more  fleshy  stems.  It  is  not  a  native 
plant,  and  it  is  said   to  have   been  introduced  from   other  parts  of 


Europe  with  foreign  Flax  seed.    C.  hassiaca,  which  attacks  Lucerne, 
and  C.  approximataare  sometimes  met  with,  but  by  no  means  common. 

W.  G. 


PROPAGATING. 


PROPAGATION    OF    LAPAGERIAS. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  this 
plant  came  into  England,  and  when  first  it  bloomed  with  Messrs. 
Veitcli,  the  distinct  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  general 
habit  of  the  plant  at  once  gave  it  a  high  position  in  the  estimation 
of  plant-lovers.  In  due  time  it  was  distributed,  and  when  it  got  a 
little  cheaper  I  obtained  a  plant  of  it  which  was  anything  but  large. 
It  was  a  little  wiiy  tough-looking  specimen  in  a  (i-in.  pot,  with  a 
shoot  about  3  ft.  long,  that  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
subject  that  would  acijuire  strength  .at  anything  like  the  rate 
many  plants  do.  I  repotted  it  as  soon  as  it  had  made  roots  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  warrant  its  being  benefited  by  having  more  room, 
and  in  the  succeeding  spring  it  pushed  up  a  shoot  considerably 
stronger  than  the  one  which  it  at  first  had,  and  which  grew  to  some 
7  ft.  before  it  stopped  ;  it  was  again  shifted  in  spring.  I  knew 
nothing  about  its  propagation,  but  was  anxious  to  increase  it,  and 
the  following  year  I  took  off  a  couple  of  young  shoots  with  a  heel 
to  them,  i.e.,  made  from  near  the  top  of  the  preceding  season's 
growth,  and  inserted  them  in  the  usual  way,  but  they  both  dwindled 
off.  Tlie  slioot  made  that  season  was  much  thicker  and  larger  than 
that  produced  the  jireceding  one.  In  autumn  I  cut  off  a  jjortion  of 
the  current  year's  fully-ripened  growth  and  made  it  into  cuttings. 
Several  consisted  of  a  couple  of  joints  and  two  or  three  of  the 
stoutest  one  joint  each  (or,  as  is  more  usually  expressed,  a  single 
eye)  cut  just  below  the  joint,  but  with  as  much  length  of  shoot 
above  it  as  could  be  got  below  the  upper  eye.  These,  kept  cool, 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  propagating  glass,  took  several 
months  to  "callus,"  after  which  they  were  placed  in  a  little 
warmth,  and  about  half  of  them  gi-ew  ;  but  the  shoots  which 
they  made  were  no  thicker  than  a  darning  needle,  and  they  were 
several  years  before  they  attained  strengtli  enough  to  make  much 
progi'ess,  although  they  pushed  up  a  shoot  each  from  under  gi-ound 
each  spring  in  the  way  natural  to  the  plant.  I  have  given  above  the 
details  of  my  experience  in  striking  this  plant  from  cuttings,  which 
I  believe  was  similar  in  result  to  that  of  others  who  have  tried  to 
increase  Lapagerias  by  this  means.  It  is  evident  that  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  in  propagating  them  from  soft  immature  shoots,  and  the 
wood  is  naturally  so  hard  and  wiry  that,  even  when  rooted  from 
cuttings  made  from  the  fully-ripened  wood,  the  growth  produced  is 
so  weak  that  it  takes  years  longer  to  get  the  plants  up  to  a  reason- 
able strength,  such  as  is  obtainable  by  means  of  layers  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

Two  years  afterwards  I  layered  a  couple  of  the  strongest  shoots 
of  the  original  plant  in  the  way  practised  by  trade  propagators, 
allowing  the  rest  of  it  to  remain  in  its  position  on  the  shady  end  of 
the  greenhouse.  I  followed  the  course  suggested  to  me  by  one  who 
had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  propagating  the  Lapageria  ;  I 
got  a  box  some  G  ft.  in  length  by  3  ft.  in  width,  and  10  in.  deep, 
with  the  usual  holes  in  the  bottom.  Into  this  I  put  2  in.  of  drainage 
materials,  and  filled  up  with  good  fibrous  peat,  made  fine,  with 
sufiicient  sand  added  to  it  to  admit  of  water  passing  off  freely.  The 
surface  w.as  pressed  quite  smooth  and  the  shoots  pegged  regularly 
down  upon  it,  bending  them  round  so  as  to  cover  the  sjjace  evenly. 
On  the  shoots  I  laid  about  h  in.  of  soil  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  1)0X  was  filled,  made  quite  fine,  and  pressing  it  moderately.  All 
the  leaves  were  kept  erect  and  had  their  base  in  the  soil  to  the 
depth  at  which  tlie  shoots  were  covered  ;  the  layering  was  done,  so 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  when 
the  season's  gTOwth  was  fully  hardened  ;  the  soil  was  kept  fairly 
moist  through  the  winter,  and  as  the  spring  advanced  the  young 
shoots  began  to  appear  aljoveground,  but  not  from  every  joint. 
There  was  considerable  difference  in  their  strength,  the  largest 
coming  from  the  strongest  portion  of  the  layered  shoots  near  their 
base.  The  whole  were  taken  off  and  potted  singly  in  the  autumn, 
and  tliey  were  afterwards  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

"J.  S.  \V."  speaks  (p.  132)  of  the  propagation  of  the  white 
variety  of  Lapageria,  wliich  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  the 
red  one  :  he  says  that  it  will  probably  be  found  the  best  to  propa- 
gate them  like  Vines  from  eyes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  expectations 
will  be  realised.  The  character  of  the  two  plants  is  very  difl'erent  ; 
that  Lapagerias  can  be  increased  from  single  joints  (eyes)  is  correct, 
but  the  gi'owths  resulting  from  such  are  so  weak  that  they  take  too 
much  time  to  attain  the  strength  possessed  by  layers.  A  Vine  eye 
will  make  as  much  progress  in  a  few  weeks  as  the  layered  bud  of  a 
strong  shoot  of  Lapageria  will  do  in  as  many  months.     The  process 
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of  development  in  these  layered  Lapagerias  is  very  different  from 
that  of  most  pUmts  ;  after  layering,  the  Inul  swells  to  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  newly-formed  Camellia  bud,  and  then,  before  it 
makes  any  further  progress,  or  shows  above  ground,  it  forms  a  tuft 
of  roots  whieh  push  their  way  into  the  soil  before  the  shoot  appears 
above  the  surface.  The  Handsworth  Nurseries  spoken  of  by 
"J.  S.  W."  have,  as  well  as  a  few  others,  been  for  years  noted  for 
their  successful  treatment  of  these  plants,  but  few  propagators  of 
Lapagerias  will  be  prepared  to  accept  "J.  S.  W.'s"  statement  when 
he  says  that  "  plants  reserved  from  last  year's  young  stock  have  now 
ten  shoots  or  more."  Even  in  the  case  of  the  very  strongest  it 
takes  some  time  before  more  than  one  or  two  annual  shoots  are 
made.  The  habit  of  Lapagerias  in  this  respect  is  more  like  that  of 
the  Bomareas  than  any  other  plants  with  whieh  I  can  compare  them. 
Will  "J.  S.  W."  give  us  a  little  further  information  respecting  these 
young  Handsworth  Lapagerias  ?  T.  Baines. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Burbidgea  nitida. — This  is  one  o^  tlie  most  beautiful  of  tlie 
novelties  in  Messrs.  Veitcli  &  .Sons'  nursery,  Chelsea,  where  it  lias 
been  in  flower  for  some  time.  It  belongs  to  the  Ginger  family,  and 
grows  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  It  has  somewhat  slender  erect  stems, 
scantily  furnished  with  bright  green  leaves  of  leathery  texture,  attain- 
ing from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
panicles,  consisting  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  blossoms,  which  vary 
from  l.^in.  to  2  in.  across,  the  ricli  orange-scarlet  segments  forming 
a  triangular  outline.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  where  it  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  in  eompliment  to  whom  it  is 
named.  It  grows  in  shady  forests  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
island,  at  an  elevation  of  from  1000  ft.  to  1500  ft. 

Calandrinia  nitida. — Amongst  rock  plants  this  is  a  perfect 
gem  when  grow  n  well,  and  one  that  is  yet  scarcer  than  it  should  be.  It 
grows  from  G  in.  to  9  in.  high,  and  has  ovate  lanee-shaped  leaves 
which  are  very  glaucous.  The  flowers  are  1  in.  or  more  across,  of  a 
rich  violet-purple  hue,  and  are  produced  in  loose  racemes.  It  is 
numerously  represented  on  the  rockery  at  Mr.  Ware's  nurery  and  is 
now  in  full  flower. 

Pentstemon  Clevelandi. — This  has  succeeded  better  at 
Kew  this  season  than  hitherto,  and  has  sliown  ott'  its  beauty  to  very 
much  better  advantage.  The  tall  raceme  of  flowers  has  gi'own 
nearly  a  yard  high  ;  tlieir  peculiar  hue  is  scarcely  describable,  but 
probably  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  pure  magenta,  a  colour  rarely 
seen  in  wild  species.  All  the  Pentstemons  seem  to  have  thriven 
better  this  year  than  usual,  a  fact  probably  owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  season. 

Phlomis  cashmiriana.— This  very  rare  Labiate  is  represented 
by  a  large  clump  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  is  now 
finely  in  flower.  It  is  of  dwarfer  hal)it  tlian  any  of  the  better  known 
kinds.  It  is  herbaceous,  and  somewhat  resembles  P.  Herba-venti, 
but  the  flower-heads  are  denser  and  the  flowers  larger,  and  they  have 
a  broad  violet-purple  lip.  It  is  by  no  means  new  to  cultivation, 
having  been  introduced  many  years  ago,  and  well  figured  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register." 

Lilies  at  Chelsea. — A  house  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nur- 
sery filled  with  pot  plants  of  Lilium  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  and 
its  varieties,  is  now  a  siglit  wortli  seeing.  It  shows  well  the  adapt- 
ability of  these  lovely  plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  though 
they  are  not  so  extensively  used  for  such  a  purpose  as  they  should 
be.  At  this  season  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  suitable 
class  of  plants,  for,  combined  witli  their  showy  flowers,  they  are 
elegant  in  haljit  and  their  blossoms  emit  a  deliglitful  perfume. 

Habenaria  psycodes.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
liardy  North  American  Orcliids.  Its  flower  spike,  which  grows 
about  1  ft.  higli,  has  its  upper  half  furnished  with  a  raceme  of 
violet-purple  blossoms,  the  tips  of  which  have  a  delicate  fringe  at  the 
edges  whicli  renders  them  very  attractive.  It  seems  to  thrive  admir- 
ably in  peaty  soil  on  tlie  rockery  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery,  where  it  is 
now  finely  in  flower. 

Orchids  at  Kenwood,  Albany,  N.Y.— .\mongst  the 
rarer  kimls  of  Orchids  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  (.'orning's  garden  at 
Albany,  arc  PhaL-enopsis  violacea  and  1'.  Lobbi  (P.  intermedia  var. 
Portei),  two  of  the  rarest  as  well  as  most  beautiful  of  the  Phahenop- 
sids.  The  superb  Cattleya  exoniensis,  virginalis,  and  Brabantia-  are 
likewise  well  represented,  as  are  also  Epidendrum  Wallisi  and  dichro- 
mum,  which  are  amongst  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds 
belonging  to  this  large  genus.  Two  desirable  varieties  of  Miltonia 
are  RegncUi  mirpurea  and  Moreliana  atrorubens,  and  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  Dendrobiums  is  D.  Macarthix',  but  unfortunately 
it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  plant  to  manage,  though  it  succeeds  well 


here  and  floners  freely.  An  interesting  variety  of  Oncidium  is  O. 
pi'ietextum,  a  kind  apparently  intermediate  between  O.  crispum  and 
O.  Forbesi.  Stenia  fimbriata,  a  terresti  ial  sort,  isaperfect  gem,  and  one 
which  should  be  in  every  collection.  lonopsis  paniculata  and  Bifrenaria, 
aurantiaca  are  very  showy  when  grown  in  large  masses,  but  they  are 
rather  scarce.  Cypripedium  niveum  is  unusually  strong  here,  several 
stems  bearing  three  flowers.  The  cool  house  is  particularly  gay  at 
this  season  with  the  large-flowered  variety  of  Epidendrum  vitelli- 
num,  Disa  grandiflora,  various  kinds  of  Odontoglossum  and  Masde- 
vallia,  &c. — F.  Goldrixg. 

Ellacombe's  Yucca. — This  superbly-beautiful  plant  ia  now 
in  fine  flower  at  Bitton,  and  deserves  to  be  made  more  common. 
With  the  precious  qualities  of  hardiness,  fine  form,  and  abundant 
bloom,  common  to  the  other  Yuccas  of  the  Y.  gloriosa  type,  it  has 
the  additional  charm  of  a  rich  sutt'usion  of  reddish-crimson  on  the 
outside  of  the  flowers.  This  makes  the  effect  of  a  stately  pyramid  of 
its  flowers  one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  in  the  garden.  It  does  not  seem 
to  differ  much  from,  and  is  at  least  quite  as  ornamental  .as,  the  Y.  su- 
perba  of  the  "  Botanical  Register."  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  the  Fulham 
Nurseries,  have,  or  used  to  have,  a  stock  of  this  plant,  and  they 
would  do  a  service  to  gardens  by  increasing  it. 

Spigelia  marylandica.— A  fine  example  of  this  scarce 
Nortli  American  plant  is  now  in  full  flower  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  where  its  long,  deep,  blood-red  and  yellow  blos- 
soms are  singularly  beautiful.  Seldom  is  it  seen  growing  in  such  sk 
mass,  but  it  did  not  attain  such  a  size  at  Kew  ;  it  was  brought  from 
a  garden  in  Berkshire  about  a  year  ago,  where  it  was  growing  in  a. 
fully  exposed,  sunny  border,  planted  in  a  stiff  loamy  soil  without  a. 
particle  of  peat.  Now  that  it  is  put  in  peat  it  is  showing  signs  of 
deterioration,  evident  proof  that  it  requires  different  treatment — - 
that  it  either  lacks  the  bracing  climate  of  the  Berkshire  hills,  or  that 
peat  does  not  suit  it  so  well  as  a  loamy  soil. 

Lilium  longiflorum  and  its  Varieties.— Mr.  Ware  has 

sent  us  flowers  of  tliis  fine  Lily  from  liis  nursery  at  Tottenham,  in 
order  to  show  the  marked  ditterence  that  exists  between  the  flowers 
of  L.  longiflorum  and  the  variety  eximium  when  well  grown.  The 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  very  apparent,  but  both  are  well  worth 
growing.  Mr.  Ware  has  now  seven  distinct  varieties  of  L.  longi- 
florum, which  vary  in  the  time  of  flowering,  thus  affording  a  succes- 
sion of  blossom  for  at  least  five  weeks,  a  fact  which  considerably  en- 
hances the  value  of  this  superb  Lily.  It  is  also  perfectly  amenable 
to  gentle  forcing,  and  by  this  means  the  flowering  season  may  be 
much  prolonged. 

Berberidopsis  corallina.— This  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive amongst  the  \vall  plants  at  Kew  at  the  present  time.  It  ie 
growing  against  the  wall  of  tlie  T-range,  where  it  has  l)cen  for  some 
years,  and  where  it  has  withstood  the  past  winter  unhurt.  It  has 
been  aptly  named  the  Coral  Plant,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
its  jiretty  drooping,  red  flowers  to  coi'al.  Though  it  has  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  from  Chili  for  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a  century, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  frequently  grown  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be, 
as  few  more  desirable  plants  could  be  recommended  for  embellishing 
the  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  where  it  succeeds  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  the  open  air. 

Bonapartea  juncea  in  Bloom.— There  is  at  present  in  a. 
stove  at  .S^apark,  ]iIorayshire,  a  large  specimen  of  tiiis  old-fashioned 
Peruvian  pilant  in  full  flower.  It  is  gi'owing  in  a  l.")-in.  pot,  the  soil 
used  Vjeing  loam  with  some  brick  dust.  Tlie  stem  or  trunk  is  about  2  ft. 
in  circumference,  from  which  spring  the  Rush-like  leaves  averaging 
22  in.  in  length  ;  the  flower  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  lO.^  ft.,  and  of 
that  7  ft.  are  furnished  with  flowers  of  a  gi'eenish  white  colour,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  single  Hyacinth  pip  ;  the  stamens  are  double  the 
length  of  the  flower.  'There  are  upwards  of  500  flowers  on  the  plant. 
— Wm.  Mackie,  S'ti/Mi-I:,  Foroti. 

Gloriosa  Plantii  at  Chelsea.— This  beautiful  climbingplant 
is  very  attractive  just  now  in  the  stoves  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
where  it  is  growing  in  moderate-sized  pots.  The  main  shoot,  which 
is  trained  to  the  rafters  for  about  8  ft.  of  its  length,  subdivides  at 
that  height  into  branehlets  whicli  hang  down  gracefully  and  bear  an 
abundance  of  blossoms.  The  latter  have  a  striking  appearance,  owing 
to  their  singularly  twisted,  rellexed  petals,  which,  when  first  cxjianded, 
are  greenisli-ycUow,  gradually  ciianging  to  a  bright  orange-scarlet.  A 
variety  named  gramliflora  is  much  suinjrior  to  the  older  kind,  its 
colour  being  far  more  brilliant.  Considering  the  adaptability  anil 
tlie  easy  culture  of  this  climber  it  ought  to  be  more  frequently  grown 
in  stoves  and  greenhouses  than  it  is. 

Thyme  on  Rockeries. — In  reference  to  your  correspondent, 
who  lias  just  discovered  the  value  of  wihl  Thyme  on  a  rockery,  I 
would  remark  that  it  w.as  about  tlie  fir.-it  plant  which  I  admitted  on 
my  own  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  T.  hirsutus  was 
superior  to  it. — Charles  Isham,  Lamport  Hall,  A^orthamplon. 
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Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.— In  "Notes  of  the  Week" 
(p.  16-t)  it  is  stated  tliat  a  plant  growing  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at 
Tottenham,  named  at  Kew  Nardostaehys  Jataraansi,  is  the  Spike- 
nard of  the  ancients.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  tlie  Spikenard  of  the 
an  ^ients  is  a  species  of  Grass  called  by  Linn;vus  AndroiJOgon,  now 
called  Xardus  indica,  the  oil  from  which  is  called  by  the  natives  of 
India  Rhonsee  ke  Teel.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  spikes,  which, 
when  ripe,  are  cut  with  a  portion  of  the  stem  about  1  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  then  subjected  to  distillation.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts 
of  India  ;  those  which  grow  about  the  Jaum  Ghaut  are  preferred,  and 
are  gathered  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  seeds  forming  the 
ears  or  spikes  have  become  fully  ripe. — G.  S.  Wintle,  10,  Paragon 
Grove,  Surhiton.  [The  majority  of  writers  on  Scrijitural  Botany 
consider  that  Nardostaehys  Jatamansi  constituted  the  Spikenard  of 
the  ancients.] 

The  Striped  Musa  (M.  vittata). — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  cultivated  species  of  Musa,  and  also  one  of  the 
scarcest.  It  is,  however,  grown  in  quantity  by  Mr.  Ley  of  the 
Croydon  nursery,  where  it  is  highly  effective  when  mixed  with  other 
fine-foUaged  plants.  M.  zebrina  is  another  beautiful  kind,  and  also 
a  scarce  plant.  The  large  black  blotch  on  its  bronzy-tinted  leaves 
has  a  singular  appearance,  and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
striped  Musa,  with  its  rich  green  leaves  elegantly  variegated  with 
pure  white  bands. 

The  Tiger  Flo'wer  (Tigridia  Pavonia). — A  large  space  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  devoted  entirely  to  this  gorgeous  Me.xican 
bulbous  plant  now  presents  a  dazzling  sight,  several  hundred  flowers 
opening  daily.  There  is,  too,  considerable  variation  in  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers — so  much  so  as  in  some  cases  to  justify  a 
varietal  distinction.  Tigridias  are  plants  of  the  simplest  culture, 
merely  requiring  to  be  planted  in  spring  and  taken  uj)  in  autumn 
and  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place  during  winter. 


(L.  lutea). — Some  beds  of 
at  Chelsea  are  now  in  fine 
bloom,  and  a  few  fine  days 
flowers  are  as  large  as  those 
bright  yellow  colour.  The 
be  its  somewhat  straggling 
by  hybridising  it  with  some 


The  Yellow-flo-wered  Lobelia 

this  Lobelia  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
condition  ;  tlie  plants  are  covered  with 
would  render  them  very  attractive.  Tlie 
of  most  of  the  bedding  Lobelias,  and  of  a 
only  detracting  point  about  it  appears  to 
habit,  which  could  probably  be  improved 
more  compact  growing  sort. 

Papaver  umbrosum. — This  handsome  Poppy  is  the  most 
brilhant  siglit  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  grounds  at  Tooting.  In 
general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the  common  field  Pojipy 
(P.  Rha'as),  but  tlie  flowers  are  considerably  larger  and  of  a  more 
intense  scarlet,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  black  shining  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  petal,  which  is  the  chief  point  of  distinction.  At 
Chiswick,  too,  it  has  been  the  admiration  of  everyone  for  some  time. 
It  is  ajiparently  an  annual,  and  is  of  the  simplest  culture. 

Bravoa  geminiflora. — In  order  to  see  the  full  beauty  of  this 
fine  bulbous  plant  it  requires  to  be  seen  in  such  a  mass  as  is  now  at 
its  best  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.  It  is  several  yards 
square,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  the  long  tubular  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  pairs,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  plants 
in  this  nursery. 

The  Canadian  Elder. —This  is  an  important  addition  to  flower- 
ing shrubs.  We  saw  a  bush  of  it  at  Bittoii  a  few  days  ago,  well  furnished 
with  very  large  spreading  heads  of  wliite  flowers.  The  bush  was  not 
above  5  ft.  higli.  It  would  be  valualjle  for  planting  on  a  lawn  by 
itself,  near  but  not  quite  on  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery.  This  partial 
isolation  would  prevent  its  being  overgrown,  destroyed,  or  weakened, 
as  is  the  fate  of  so  many  rare  or  beautiful  shrubs  and  low  trees. 

The  Californian  Laurel.— This  handsome  evergreen,  which 
helps  to  make  the  "  foothills  "  of  California  look  in  many  ca.5es  like 
a  choice  pleasure  garden  in  a  favoured  district  in  southern  England, 
has  formed  in  Mr.  EUacombe's  garden  at  Bitton  as  fine  a  specimen  as 
•we  have  seen  of  it  in  its  native  country.  Having  survived  the  late 
severe  winter,  when  so  many  plants  were  killed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  hardiness,  in  Gloucestershire  at  all  events.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  state  here  that  this  slirub  (Oreodaphne  californica)  emits 
when  bruised  an  odour  of  a  very  dangerous  character,  to  the  e.\teut, 
indeed,  of  producing  paralysis  in  some  persons. 

A  New  Feature  in  Window  Blinds.— A  novel  form  of 
wiudow  bbnd,  and  one  likely  to  come  into  extensive  use  in  shading 
greenhouses,  frames,  &o.,  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Paul  Metz, 
of  Hamsell  Street,  E.C.  It  is  made  of  small  round  strips  of  wood 
painted  green,  and  so  arranged  that  tliey  form  a  flat  surface,  whicli, 
wlulst  it  admits  ample  ventilation  and  light,  effectually  shades.  It 
is  light  and  elegant  in  appearance,  and  may  be  folded  with  as  n>uch 
facility  as  blinds  of  calico  or  similar  material,  and  it  possesses  the 
advantage  of  not  requiring  to  be  washed.  For  offices  and  dwelling 
houses  such  blinds  wouM  answer  admirably. 


LIQUID  MANURE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION. 

There  are  times  of  pressure  in  the  lives  of  most  cultivated  plants, 
when  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  would  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial. The  lives  of  fruit  trees  may  be  prolonged,  and  the  fruit  im- 
proved in  size  and  quality,  by  administering  liquid  manure  just  at 
the  time  the  greatest  demand  for  support  arises.  Solid  manures  are 
not  immediately  available  for  the  plant's  use  ;  time  must  be  given  for 
air  and  water  to  do  their  work  and  draw  out  the  essences  or  strength 
of  the  manure,  and  present  it  in  a  suitable  form  for  conveyance  by 
the  roots  to  that  part  of  the  tree  whioli  for  the  time  being  is  making 
the  greatest  demand.  This  being  so,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  in 
times  of  great  pressure,  liquid  manure  may  render  valuable  aid.  'The 
times  when  extra  help  will  be  most  acceptable  are  when  the  produce 
for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  is  undergoing  the  process  of  forma- 
tion and  development.  A  plant  or  tree  grown  solely  for  its  fruit  will 
require  support  most  when  its  fruit  is  about  half-grown,  and  imme- 
diately following  the  stoning  period  in  the  case  :>{  stone  fruits.  A 
liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure  will  enable  a  tree  to  carry  a  much 
heavier  load  with  less  inconvenience  to  itself.  I  believe,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  fruit  trees  are  weakly  in  habit  and  growth, 
with  puny  fruit  and  small  pale-coloured  foliage,  that  a  good  soaking 
twice  a  week  at  this  season,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  of  soot  water,  will 
soon  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  foliage  and  wood  of  the  tree  ; 
and  without  good  substantial  foliage  a  tree  cannot  produce  good  fruit. 
Dressings  of  soot  over  fruit  borders  in  showery  weather,  in  autumn 
or  spring,  will  be  beneficial ;  and  soot  water,  clarified  with  lime, 
makes  an  excellent  insecticide  as  well  as  a  valuable  stimulant. 
Water  is  an  excellent  carrier  ;  it  places  within  reach  of  the  roots  at 
once  anything  th.at  is  soluble,  and  thus  enables  the  cultivator  to  give 
his  crop  of  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  as  much  food  as  they  re- 
quire. And  after  a  season  like  the  present,  when  the  land,  both  in 
garden  and  field,  has  been  literally  washed  out  with  the  almost  con- 
stant downpour  of  rain,  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  application  of  liquid 
manure  to  advancing  crops  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  other  late 
fruits,  to  give  size  and  quality,  will  lie  very  considerable.  Vege- 
tables, too,  after  the  washing  the  land  has  had,  will  appreciate  any 
help  that  can  be  given  to  them  in  this  way.  Liquid  manure,  from 
its  nature,  is  quick  in  its  action,  and  need  not  be  given  till  it  is 
required,  or  till  the  plant  is  in  a  condition  to  absorb  and  assimilate  a 
strong  liquid  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  only  time  when  liquid  manure  can 
be  used  with  profit.  To  give  it  to  small,  young,  or  weakly  plants 
may  do  harm,  by  clogging  up  the  soil,  and  so  rendering  tlie  plants  un- 
healthy ;  but  if  applied  freely  to  plants  having  an  abundance  of  roots, 
its  effect  will  be  seen  almost  immediately.  To  plants  in  pots,  such 
as  orchard-house  trees  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  some  help  in  this  way 
is  indispensable  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  And  the  same 
remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  flowering  plants  of  a  robust  nature, 
such  as  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Balsams,  &c.  For  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  soot  water  is  very  suitable  ;  it  seems  to  impart  a  strength 
and  vigour  to  the  foliage  that  helps  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  reu 
spider  and  other  pests.  The  term  "liquid  manure"  may  includd 
everything,  from  the  waste  of  the  laundry  or  dwelling-house  to  the 
solutions  of  highly  concentrated  manures  prepared  by  the  chemist. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  highly  valuable  manure  wasted  in 
nearly  every  house.  What  becomes  of  all  the  slops  or  house 
waste?  Why,  it  usually  finds  its  way  into  the  sewer,  and  in 
country  houses,  instead  of  being  arrested  liy  a  tank  and  pump,  it  is 
usually  conveyed  to  some  ditch  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  The 
necessity  for  growing  larger  crops  of  better  produce,  in  order  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  will  no  doubt  in  time  cause  more  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  this  subject.  In  the  case  of  any  delicate-rooted 
subject,  such  as  Azaleas,  &c.,  liquid  manure,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
use  it,  should  be  given  clear — i.e.,  free  from  all  earthy  matter — con- 
taining the  essence  of  the  manure  ;  and  perhaps  in  such  cases  guano, 
or  some  artificial  compound  that  leaves  little  sediment,  will  be  best  to 
use.  When  sheep  or  other  animal  excreta  are  used  for  making  liquid 
manure,  it  is  best  to  prepare  it  in  a  tank,  or  some  other  large  vessel, 
that  has  a  division  with  holes  in  it,  shutting  off  a  part  of  the  tank. 
In  this  part  so  separated  the  manure  should  be  placed,  and  the  water, 
being  poured  over  it,  will  percolate  through  the  holes  in  the  partition, 
carrying  the  strength  of  the  manure  with  it  in  a  clear  limpid  condi- 
tion, or  at  least  without  anything  to  choke  the  spouts  of  the  watering 
pots,  or  to  clog  up  the  pores  of  the  soil  and  make  the  plants  un- 
healthy. Soot  may  be  tied  up  in  an  old  manure  bag  and  placed  in 
the  tank,  and  renewed  when  exhausted  of  its  fertilising  properties. 
The  liquid  cin  be  clarified  by  dropping  in  a  good-sized  lump  of 
unslaked  lime  after  tlie  soot  has  had  time  to  become  mixed  with  the 
water.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  in  any  case  to  give  exact 
quantities  ;  but  it  is  best  always  to  make  the  liquid  strong,  and  dilute 
at  the  time  of  using,  giving  it  weak  and  often  in  preference  to  strong 
doses.  Wlienever  liquid  manure  is  given  to  crops  in  the  open  air, 
or  to  the  borders  of  fruit  houses,  the  surface  should  be  mulched, 
or,  supposing  the  water  has  been  applied  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
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evening,  should  be  freely  stirred  :.jil  loosened  ui'on  the  following 
morning.  E.  H. 

A   very    common     query    is,    "How    can    I    make    liquid 

manure  ? "  And  it  is  one  that  is  variously  answered.  The 
compilation  of  tliese  liquid  compounds  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
materials  eaiployed— tluit  is,  whetlier  they  be  of  some  centralised 
form  such  as  is  found  in  guano,  or  whether  they  are  of  simple  raw 
manures.  One  of  the  best  and  safest  fertilisers  for  pot  jilants, 
especially  those  that  are  of  a  robust,  leafy  habit,  such  as  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  ic,  is  made 
solely  from  cow-manure,  and  if  a  large  tank  is  at  disposal 
for  tire  purjjose,  a  couple  of  barrow-loads  of  fresh,  raw  manure  should 
have  .applied  to  it  about  100  gallons  of  water,  au<l  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  three  or  four  weeks  before  using.  If  tlie  manure  be  entirely 
free  from  straw  or  other  foreign  matter  there  will  be  no  fio,ating 
particles  to  choke  the  waterpot  or  foul  the  soil  for  tlie  plant.  After 
each  using  some  more  water  equ.tl  to  the  portion  taken  away  should 
be  added,  the  whole  well  stirred,  .and  then  the  liquiil  will  be  clear 
again  when  it  is  onco  more  required  for  use.  From  time  to  time  a 
barrow-load  of  fresh  manure  may  be  ailded,  to  maintain  the  feeding 
properties  of  the  liquid  up  to  the  required  standard. — A.  D. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  AMEEICAN  BOTANY. 

By  Serexo  AVatson. 
The  ninth  part  of  this  valualjle  work  has  just  reached  us.  It  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  descriptions  of  sever.al  newly  discovered  plants 
for  the  most  part  not  yet  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  a  complete 
revision  of  the  North  American  Liliaceie  which  cannot  fail  to  be  use- 
ful both  to  the  botanist  and  cultiv.ator,  as  the  descriptions  .are  so  lucid 
and  the  general  plan  of  arrangement  so  excellent.  Miiny  species  and 
varieties  are  enimienated  in  addition  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  his  revision  of  the  Order  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Linnean  Society's 
Journal.  We  infer  from  the  descriptions  that  several  'of  these  newly 
discovered  j)lants  are  very  handsome  and  that  they  will  prove  de- 
sir.able  acquisitions  ;  we  therefore  hope  soon  to  see  them  in  cultiva- 
tion. Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  nomencla- 
ture, a  circumstance  to  be  regi'etted,  as  nothing  adds  more  to  the 
confusion  that  already  exists  with  regard  to  plant  names  than  the 
differences  of  authorities  in  such  matters.  In  the  work  under  notice 
inconsistencies  iu  this  respect  are  strikinglj'  apparent :  take  for  in- 
stance two  or  three  of  the  genera  to  wliich  popular  g.arden  plants 
belong  and  compare  them  with  those  given  in  Mr.  B.aker's  work. 
In  Calochortus,  which  is  essentially  a  North  American  genus,  Mr. 
Baker  enumerates  twentj'-one  species,  three  varieties,  and  sever.al 
forms  differing  but  slightly  from  the  types.  In  the  recent  revision 
sever.al  of  these  forms  are  ignored,  whilst  in  others  they  .are  made 
distinct  species.  C.  MawcanusofLeichtlin,  considered  by  Mr.  Baker 
as  a  form  of  C.  elegans,  is  ranked  by  Jlr.  Watson  as  a  species.  C. 
elegans  subclavatus  is  treated  in  a  similar  v.  ay,  .as  are  also  the 
varieties  C.  fuscus,  C.  Weedi,  C.  Tolmiei,  &c.  On  the  contrary 
several  of  the  species  of  B.aker  are  reduced  to  varieties,  such  as  C. 
Lyalli  to  C.  elegans  var.  nanus.  The  new  species  and  those 
likely  to  be  valuable  decorative  plants  are  C.  Porteri,  C.  Kennedyi, 
C.  Greenei,  C  Ghiesbreghti,  C.  Pa'.meri,  and  C.   Bonpkaudi.anus. 

Of  new  Lilies  there  are  L.  Grayi,  with  deep  reddisli  orange  flowers 
covered  with  purplish  spots,  from  the  summit  of  the  Roan  Mountain; 
L.  Parryi,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  having  segments  3  in.  long, 
found  at  the  .San  Gorgonio  Pass  and  .S.an  Bernardino  County  ;  and 
L.  maritimum,  which  is  in  the  way  of  L.  canadense,  with  reddish 
orange  flowers  spotted  below.  It  inhabits  swamps  from  Marin  and 
Humboldt  Counties.  Wliat  is  kno«n  iu  gardens  as  L.  Washingto- 
nianum  var.  purpureum  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species  under  the 
name  of  L.  rubescens,  and  L.  Roezli  of  Kegel  is  placed  as  var.  angus- 
tifolium  (Kellogg)  of  pardalinum,  -vvhich  includes  also  L.  canadense  var. 
Hartwegd  of  Baker  ;  L.  pardalinum  Bourg.oi-i  (Baker)  is  placed  syno- 
nymous with  L.  canadense.  Tliough  the  list  of  Brodi:tas  does  not 
contain  any  very  remarkable  addition  it  shows  considenable  altera- 
tion in  the  nomenclature.  Calliprora  lutea  and  Hesperoscordum 
hyacinthinum  are  pl.aced  here  as  Brodi;ea  ixioides  .and  B.  lactea.  B, 
volubilis  is  .altered  to  its  origin.al  name  Stropholirion  californicum, 
•and  similarly  B.  coc:inea  to  Brevoortia  coccinea.  The  long  list  of 
Alliums  exhibits  the  alteration  in  names  amongst  the  popular  garden 
kinds.  The  lieautiful  A.  Murray.anuui  and  A.  Ehvesi  are  ranked 
as  mere  forms  of  A.  .acuminatum,  aud  A.  JIacn.abi.anum  cannot 
be  identified  with  .any  indigenous  species.  The  monograph  also  cm- 
br.aces  the  Trillium  family  .and  several  of  the  Asphodel  tribe,  including 
the  elegant  Xerophyllum  asphodeloides,  which  by  the  w  ay  is  clianged 
to  X.  setifolium.  W.  G. 


SEill-DOUBLE   VARIETIES    OF    IRIS    K^IPFERI. 

The  .Japanese  Commissioners  for  the  Intemation.al  Exhibition  at 
A'ienna  in  187.3  broughtwith  thorn  a  select  collection  of  plants  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental,  and  in  doing  this  it  ajipears  that  tliey  had 
chosen  the  best  productions  to  be  founil  in  .Japanese  nurseries — no 
easy  matter,  inasmuch  .as  they  .are  dispersed  in  great  numbers, 
though  small  in  size,  all  over  Japan.  One  good  variety  of  such  and 
such  a  plant  could  only  be  found  in  one,  and  another  in  another 
nursery  in  a  very  different  locality.  Nowhere  is  a  rich  and  good 
collection  of  new  plants  to  be  found  in  one  jilace.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  tluat  no  good  botanist  made  that  Vienna  collection  a  special 
study  ;  horticulturists  did  not  p.ay  much  attention  to  it  because  the 
little  J.al^anese  garden  in  tlie  exhibition  ground  did  not  contain  many 
of  the  plants,  the  great  bulk  of  whicli  was  stored  up  at  M.  D. 
Hoobrenk's  nursery  at  Hietzing.  Many  of  these  treasures  have 
therefore  been  lost  to  cultivation  ;  amongst  them,  for  instance,  was 
the  beautiful  Juncus  effusus  zebrinus,  the  pith  of  tlie  t_\  pe  of  which 
furnishes  the  wicks  for  J.ap.anese  candles,  and  the  bark  that  excel- 
lent tying  material  called  Katiia,  now  so  much  in  use  in  European 
gardens.  There  were  also  about  200  v.arieties  of  Lilies  and  quan- 
tities of  Irises  ;  conspicuous  among  the  former  were  Lilium  Klisa- 
beth.-e  (Hort. ),  which  in  point  of  colour  surpasses  L.  Parkmanni  ; 
and  among  the  Irises  some  varieties  of  I.  Krempferi  were  said  to  be 
gems  of  the  finest  description.  In  1S74  I  bought  these  Irises  with- 
out having  seen  their  flowers,  and  brought  them  to  Baden-Baden. 
They  showed  bloom  in  1875,  and  amongst  them  wei'e  two  blues  of 
great  substance  and  superb  in  outline,  duplex,  and  brilliant  in 
colour — one  being  a  pale  ultramarine,  suSiised  with  white,  named 
Jlikado,  and  the  other  pale  indigo,  called  .Souvenir  de  Louis  Van 
Houtte.  Two  more  of  these  are  the  varieties  flgured  ;  the  pale 
lavender  one  is  called  Schijne  Wienerin,  and  the  v  hite  with  pur- 
plish-magenta suffusions  Imperatrix.  This  latter  is  very  thick; 
petalled,  and  having  used  it  as  stock  for  hybridising  purposes  I  have 
.already  obtained  flowers  of  similar  size  possessing  varied  colours. 
The  fertilised  seed  produced  on  an  average  10  per  cent,  of  plants 
worthy  of  further  cultivation,  but  only  one  or  two  were  of  first  rate 
merit.  These  Irises  like  a  pe,aty,  moist  soil  aud  a  warm,  sumiy 
situation.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  transferred  my  entire  stock 
of  these  Irises  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  .Sugden,  a  firm  which  I  venture  to 
say  is  now  in  possession  of  the  finest  strain  of  Iris  K.X'mpferi  exist- 
ing in  Europe.  Max  Leichtlin. 
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Flo'wer  Garden. 

Since  my  last  notes  under  this  heading  were  published,  we  have 
registered  upwards  of  4  iu.  of  rain,  .and  this,  acconijianied  with  cold 
winds,  has  so  shattered  the  general  stock  of  flowering  jilants  that 
the  bedding  season  may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end  even  before  it  has 
well  begun,  and  the  sooner  we  can  become  reconciled  to  forego  for 
this  year  tlie  pleasure  of  well-furnished  flower  beds,  the  better.  Our 
endeavour  must  now  be  to  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  flowers  by 
keeping  the  garden  gener.ally  in  the  neatest  possible  condition  ;  walks 
must  be  rolled  frequently,  edgings  cut  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  and 
lawns  kept  short  and  trim,  and  tiiese,  combined  with  the  magnificent 
foliage  and  appearance  of  deciduous  trees,  consequent  on  the  wet 
season,  will  be  no  mean  substitute  for  the  lack  of  a  lirilliant  parterre. 
Though  this  is  the  season  in  which  to  propagate  Pelargoniums,  ob- 
viously, for  want  of  cuttings,  this  cannot  be  done,  and  proA'ision 
should  therefore  be  m.ade  for  wintering  the  old  plants,  and  propaga- 
ting in  tlie  spring.  Otiier  cuttings  can  be  had  in  limited  qu.antities^ 
and  a  hotbed  should  be  made  upon  which  to  strike  them.  A  few 
store  pots  of  cuttings  of  each  of  the  following  should  be  got  in  as  soon 
as  possible  now  :  Coleus,  Iresines,  Alternanthcras.  Heliotropes,  A'er- 
benas,  Petuni.os,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  and  all  plants  of  a  similar 
character.  Violas  and  Calceolarias  need  not  yet  be  propiagated,  as 
they  strike  well  iu  cold  frames,  if  )>ut  in  any  time  before  the  middle 
of  October.  .Sub-tropical  plants,  like  the  gener.al  stock  of  bedding 
plants,  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Castor  Oil  I'lants  are  amongst  those 
that  have  made  the  best  growth,  and  now  require  stakes,  as  do  also 
Eucalypti,  Wigandias,  and  the  taller-gi'owing  Solanunis.  Keep  the 
surface  soil  of  the  beds  well  stirred,  and  this  will  help  in  some 
measure  to  adv,aTice  gi-owth.  What  with  weeds  and  decayed  flowers, 
mixed  herliaceous  borders  present  a  very  miseralilc  appearance,  and 
till  the  weather  becomes  settled  such  a  state  of  matters  must,  of 
necessity,  continue,  but  the  first  opportunity  should  be  taken  tO' 
render  them  more  attractive.     Stake  Phloxes,  Solidago,  Potentillas, 
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Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  and  any  vacant  spots  may  be  utilised  for 
sowing  a  few  hardy  annuals,  such  as  Limuanthes  Douglasi,  Collinsia 
bicolor,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Silene  pendula,  Nemophila  atomaria, 
and  Candytufts,  all  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  flower 
very  early  in  the  spriug,  and  at  a  time  wlieu  otlier  flowers  are  scarce. 

— V\".  \v. 

Auriculas.  —  It  may  be  necessary  just  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  autumn-blooming  of  these.  Many  of  our  finest  plants  of 
George  Lightbody,  Lancasliire  Hero,  Beeston's  Apollo,  &c.,  are 
throwing  up  trusses,  and  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  pinch  the 
flower-buds  off  the  stem  as  soon  as  they  can  be  gi'asped  with  the 
fingers.  A  new  centre  will  be  formed  to  the  plant,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  truss  produced  next  spring  will  be  so  good  as  it 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no  auiumn  truss.  Some  growers 
Have  stated  that  the  liability  to  bloom  in  autumn  is  diminished  if 
the  plants  are  repotted  in  July  or  eai'ly  in  August,  a  statement 
which  my  experience  does  not  confirm.  Tliis  year  I  had  a  number 
repotted  late,  and  there  is  more  autumn  bloom  amongst  these  than 
amongst  such  as  were  early  potted.  Tlie  only  A^'ay  to  have  as  little 
autumn  bloom  as  possible  is  to  keep  the  plants  cool.  Place  them 
behind  a  north  wall  and  do  not  allow  the  glass  lights  to  be  over  thenr 
when  it  does  not  rain.  About  sorts  difficult  to  grow  a  few  remarks 
may  now  be  usefully  made.  Sueli  kinds  as  Bootli's  Freedom,  Page's 
Champion,  and  a  few  others  are  very  difficult  to  manage.  The  Kev. 
F.  D.  Horner  with  his  intense  zeal  has  cultivated  them  successfully, 
and  Mr.  John  F.  D.  Llewellyn,  of  Ynisgerwn,  has  been  successful 
in  growing  Freedom  under  a  system  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
been  tried  before  ;  no  doubt  both  these  growers  will  tell  us  all  aliout 
the  mode  of  culture,  for  the  true  florist  keeps  no  secrets  from  his  fel- 
low-cultivators. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— It  was  stated  last  week  that 
layering  would  not  be  done  until  the  end  of  September,  but  it 
ouglit  to  be  finished  by  tlie  end  of  August.  We  began  our  layer- 
ing in  earnest  and  have  now  finished  it.  The  work  was  done 
much  more  quickly  through  the  use  of  a  new  knife  sent  from 
Sheffield  by  Mr.  Simonite.  We  used  to  cut  the  stem  upward 
through  a  joint,  but  on  the  new  system  we  thrust  the  knife 
through  the  joint  and  cut  doivnward.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is 
very  thin,  sharp  on  both  sides,  and  pointed — a  real  boon  to  growers 
of  Carnations.  Let  all  tlie  layering  be  done  as  sjjcedily  as  possible, 
whether  the  plants  have  done  blooming  or  not. 

Dahlias. — The  few  warm  days  which  we  had  about  the  middle 
of  August  greatly  invigorated  the  growth,  and  now  we  have 
abundance  of  good  flowers  ;  but  the  striking  ett'ect  which  a  bed  of 
Dahlias  possesses,  when  seen  eitlier  close  at  hand  or  at  a  distance, 
has  been  sadly  marred  by  the  dashing  rains  which  we  have  had. 
The  plants  require  constant  attention  in  the  way  of  thinning-out 
superfluous  growths  and  flowers,  and  tying  up  the  remaining 
growths  to  sticks  placed  round  tlie  main  support  at  the  centre  of 
the  plants.  Earwigs,  not  liking  so  much  wet  as  we  have  liad, 
have  not  troubled  us  much,  but  slugs  seem  to  take  their  place  ; 
these  latter  must  be  searched  for  at  night  with  a  bull's-eye  lamp 
and  destroyed. 

G-ladioli. — I  wrote  somewhat  despondingly  concerning  these  a 
iev.-  weeks  ago,  and  they  have  not  improved  since.  They  are  now 
quite  done  for  the  season,  no  spikes  of  flowers  showing  themselves. 
The  Gladiolus  likes  a  hot,  dry  season  and,  above  all,  a  dry  autumn. 
I  am  certain  that  our  ordinary  English  seasons  will  not  do  for  the 
finest  hybrids  of  Gandavensis ;  but  a  fine  field  is  open  for  tlie 
hybridiser  who  will  take  the  best  of  these  and  cross  them  with  a 
more  hardy  species.  I  well  remember  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish 
teUing  me,  when  I  was  exliibiting  scores  of  fine  liealthy  spikes  and 
growing  them  by  the  tliousand,  "tliat  I  would  not  do  so  long,  tliat 
they  would  degenerate, "  and  they  did.  In  order  to  keep  up  a  healtliy 
stock  seedlings  must  be  raised,  and  fresh  roots  must  annually  be 
introduced. 

Phloxes  in  Pots.— Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  have  shown  us  the 
utility  of  these  fine  flowers  for  pot  culture  by  grouping  them  by 
themselves.  The  other  day  they  also  had  a  group  of  plants  at 
Penge  with  Phloxes  intennixed,  and  there  the  effect  was  much  more 
striking  than  at  South  Kensington.  Everybody  should  gTow  a  few 
for  their  greenhouses  or  conservatories  in  August  and  September  ;  as 
they  go  out  of  bloom  let  the  stems  be  cutoff  and  the  pots  placed  out- 
of-doors.     Do  not  let  them  suffer  from  want  of  water. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  very  gay  just  now,  and  they  do  not 
require  more  attention  than  seeing  that  the  flowering  stems  aie  tied 
t'j  their  supports. — J.  Dougl.vs. 

Greenhouse. 
Where  any  inside  painting  lias  to  be  done  there  should  be  no  delay, 
in  order  that  the  houses  may  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
now  placed  out-of-doors.     Before  housing  them  the  glass  should  also 


be  well  washed,  and  where  no  painting  is  required  the  woodwork 
also,  as  well  as  the  stages  ;  and  any  repairs  needed  should  be  attended 
to.  Where  there  are  any  defects  in  or  insufficiency  of  piping,  it 
can  likewise  be  best  set  to  rights  at  this  season. 

Camellias. — Any  of  the  latest  flowered  plants  which  have  been 
necessarily  late  in  making  their  growth  will  be  now  about  setting 
their  buds,  and  in  the  case  of  those  that  want  more  root  room,  they 
should  at  once  be  placed  in  either  larger  pots  or  tubs,  as  by  being 
moved  now  tlieir  flowering  during  the  coming  sjiring  will  be  little 
affected,  and  through  tlie  autumn  they  will  liavc  time  to  root  into 
tlie  new  soil,  which  will  evidently  jJace  them  in  a  iiiucli  Ijetter 
jiosition  for  making  growth  next  j'ear  tlian  if  the  potting  were 
deferred  until  after  tliey  had  bloomed  in  the  spriug,  when  tlieir  roots 
are  in  tlie  tenderest  condition.  Those  who  have  not  potted  these 
plants  in  this  stage  of  their  growth  will  if  they  give  it  a  trial,  I  feel 
convinced,  find  it  the  best.  Camellias  are  subjects  that  require  little 
training,  and  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  twisting  and  interlacing 
sometimes  practised,  and  when  they  liare  got  into  a  thin  straggling 
state  heading  down  is  often  the  best  remedy.  But  yet  witli  plants  in 
such  a  condition  any  strong  branches  may  with  advantage  be  tied  in 
to  a  moderate  extent  when  the  work  is  done,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
a  formal  appearance  ;  but  branches  so  treated  should  not  be  bent 
down  too  much,  or  they  generally  cease  to  make  further  growth  from 
the  points,  simply  pushing  out  young  shoots  at  the  point  where  bent. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons, — Those  w-ho  possess  a  good 
selection  of  these,  especially  such  as  have  been  raised  from  crosses 
of  R.  javanicum,  will  find  them  extremely  useful  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  during  the  summer  months  when  A'/aleas  and  other 
kindred  plants  are  out  of  flower.  Where  wanted  they  can  be  liad 
in  bloom  earlier  in  the  season,  but  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
at  coniniand,  by  keeping  them  cool  enough  so  as  to  induce  late 
growth,  and  after  their  flowers  are  set  by  using  no  more  heat  through 
the  winter  than  requisite  to  keep  them  from  injury,  they  will  con- 
tinue on  blooming  until  the  end  of  August.  The  character  of  the 
flowers  is  such,  with  their  many  shades  of  colour  from  white,  orange, 
yellow,  and  red  to  the  deepest  crimson,  together  with  their  capa- 
bility of  lasting  long  in  a  cut  state,  as  to  make  such  plants  deserving 
of  more  general  cultivation  than  they  receive.  Where  there  is  a 
large  conservatory  necessitating  the  use  of  considerable  numbers  of 
tall-growing  subjects  with  climbers  overhead  that  tend  to  darken 
tlie  lower  portion  where  [ilants  have  to  stand,  there  are  few  things, 
that  will  be  found  so  serviceable  as  these  Rhododendrons,  as  during 
the  time  they  occupy  a  jilace  in  such  a  structure  they  will  not  sufl'er 
as  many  subjects  do.  Plants  of  these  Rhododendrons  that  flowered 
early  will  have  made  growth  and  set  their  blooms,  and  may  be  now 
for  some  time  treated  so  as  to  discourage  further  extension,  though 
there  is  a  peculiarity  about  several  of  the  varieties,  viz.,  their  making 
growth  and  setting  buds  which  remain  dormant  whilst  a  second 
growth  and  more  buds  are  formed  that  in  the  spring  flower  in  suc- 
cession. Those  tliat  have  bloomed  later  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
growth  and  get  their  wood  and  flower-buds  matured  before  the  season 
is  too  far  advanced.  In  addition  to  their  other  merits  their  re- 
markably easy  growth  being  little  susceptible  to  injury  from  extremes 
of  a  dry  or  wet  condition  of  the  roots  that  w  ould  kill  or  injure  the 
majority  of  other  plants,  and  their  little  liability  to  the  attacks  of 
insects,  are  all  in  their  favour.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  these 
P^hodoJendrons  I  have  ever  met  with  were  in  full  flower  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  month,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
usefulness  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned.  The  fragrance  which 
some  of  the  varieties  possess  is  another  matter  worth  taking  into 
account. 

Oranges. — Where  these,  or  any  other  of  the  Citrus  family,  are 
turned  out-of-doors  in  the  summer  after  their  growth  is  made,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  arc  ever  benefited  by  such  exposui'e,  and 
in  cold,  drenching  seasons  like  the  present,  especially  if  the  plants 
are  deficient  of  roots  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pots  or  tulis 
they  occupy,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  injured  by  it,  and  even 
with  specimens  in  the  best  of  health  I  should  advise  their  at 
once  being  got  under  cover,  for  although  they  often  bear  a  good  deal 
of  indifferent  treatment  and  seldom  die  suddenly,  it  is  a  very  ecmmon 
occurrence  to  see  them  in  a  dwindling  state,  to  \\  hicli  death  would 
be  preferable.  The  hard  usage  they  frequently  stand  is  much  more 
an  evidence  of  their  ability  to  struggle  under  a<lverse  conditions 
than  of  their  liking  such  treatment.  They  come  from  latitudes  too 
warm  to  be  benefited  by  exposure  to  the  fluctuations  of  our  fitful 
climate.  Previous  to  taking  them  in,  it  is  well  to  give  them  a 
tliorough  cleaning,  especially  where  affected  with  scale,  as  at  this 
time  wlieii  such  as  have  been  thus  out-of-doors  will  have  made  early 
giowth,  and  had  their  wood  and  leaves  hardened  up,  they  are  much 
less  likely  to  have  their  foliage  injured  by  the  sponging  .and  bru.sh- 
ing  necessary  to  remove  the  insects.  The  removal  of  the  dirt  de- 
posited on  the  leaves  by  brown  scale  is  essential  to  keeping  them  in 
a  healthy  condition. 
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Humea  elegans,  though  generally  looked  upon  as  a  subject 
more  suitalile  for  planting  out  in  summer  than  for  growing  in  pots,  is 
nevertheless  not  surjias.sed  for  standing,  when  fully  developed,  in 
conservatories,  porches,  verandahs,  or  anywhere  where  elegant-grow- 
ing plants  arc  wanted.  One  thing  in  its  favour  often  overlooked  is 
that  in  addition  to  its  distinct  habit,  its  colour  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  placed  in  close  proximity  to  any  other  species  of  plant ;  but 
to  have  it  in  the  condition  it  ought  to  be,  although  its  culture  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  it  must  never  be  neglected  from  its  first  einerging 
from  the  seeil-pan  up  to  the  time  when  its  inllorescence  is  fully 
developed,  otherwise  the  plants  will  either  become  stunted  if  their 
•wants  are  not  supplied  in  their  younger  stages,  or  they  will  lose  a 
portion  of  tlieir  leaves  if  not  well  sustained  later  on.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  this  spring,  and  moved  from  the  seed-pan  into  small  pots, 
■will  soon  need  another  shift  ;  if  they  have  been  well  attended  to 
they  will  be  large  enough  now  to  move  into  6-in.  pots  in  which  to 
remain  through  the  winter.  Good  ordinary  loam  thoroughly  enriched 
and  made  porous  is  all  that  is  required.  A  cold  frame  placed  on  a 
bed  of  damp  coal  ashes  is  a  much  better  position  for  them  tlian  in 
houses  on  dry  stages,  which  tend  to  the  increase  of  red  spider,  to 
which  the  plant  is  very  subject.  Water,  air,  and  frequent  examina- 
tions to  see  that  the  plants  are  free  from  green  fly  ami  red  spider  is 
simply  all  the  attention  they  require. 

Cinerarias.— The  first  batch  of  these  raised  from  seed,  so  use- 
ful for  flowering  about  the  close  of  the  year  wlien  the  blue  colour 
they  afford  is  scarcely  attainable  in  anytliing  else,  must  now  receive 
every  attention  to  have  them  in  blooming  condition  at  the  time 
needed  ;  tlie  cool,  damp,  dull  summer  has  been  much  more  favour- 
able to  their  growth  than  it  has  to  the  generality  of  plants,  and  in 
several  cases  that  have  come  under  mynotice  they  are  unusually 
big  and  strong,  and  to  support  the  extra  large  foliage  they  have 
upon  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  pots  an  inch  or  so 
larger  than  ordinary,  or  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  more  manure 
water  than  usual,  for  if  they  suffer  through  insufficient  nutriment 
the  lower  leaves  are  sure  to  go,  the  certain  result  of  which  is  that  the 
heads  of  flower  are  never  more  than  half  the  size  they  otherwise 
would  attain.  Should  the  weather  come  hot  and  dry  during  the 
next  month  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  shade  them  slightly  from 
the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  later  sown  stock,  or 
plants  raised  from  suckers  where  the  old  stools  liave  been  planted 
out,  should  be  potted  off  and  encouraged  to  make  growth  so  that 
they  can  be  transferred  to  tlieir  blooming  pots  before  the  autumn  is 
too  far  advanced,  for  unless  they  get  their  roots  fairly  established 
iu  the  soil  licfore  winter  they  can  never  be  expected  to  do  well. 

Primulas,— Plants  from  the  earliest  sowings  of  these,  if  not 
already  in  their  flowering  pots,  should  at  once  be  transferred  thereto, 
using  every  means  to  get  them  on  in  size  and  strength.  vShallow 
frames  where  they  can  be  elevated  so  as  to  almost  touch  the  glass 
will  still  be  the  best  place  for  them  until  considerably  later  on,  and 
if  the  frames  in  which  they  are  grown  are  placed  so  as  to  be  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  continue  to  shade  them  slightly  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  object  with  these  plants 
should  be  to  get  them  as  stout  and  short  in  the  leaf-stalks  as  possible, 
as  when  so  gi'own  they  are  much  less  liable  to  damp  ;  1  have  found 
nothing  more  conducive  to  this  stout  condition  than  for  the  next 
month  taking  the  lights  oft'  them  altogether  during  tlie  nights  when 
there  is  no  appearance  of  heavy  rain.  Plants  from  later  sowings  in- 
tended to  flower  later  in  the  spring  and  yet  in  small  pots  should  have 
every  attention  with  a  view  to  getting  tliem  in  condition  for  moving 
into  those  they  arc  to  bloom  in  a  few  weeks  hence. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  securely  staked,  for  if  this 
be  neglected,  as  tlieir  slioots  get  heavier,  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
broken.  Whether  the  jiots  be  plunged  or  not,  they  should  be  turned 
round  every  ten  days,  to  prevent  rooting  through  the  pots,  for  if  this 
is  not  attended  to,  the  roots  that  find  their  way  through  tlie  bottoms 
of  the  pots  naturally  get  the  strongest,  leaving  those  confined  within 
less  active,  and  wliatever  progi-ess  is  made  in  tliis  direction  has 
afterwards  to  be  sacrificed.  They  will  be  benefited  by  manure- 
water  regularly,  still  keeping  on  syringing  overhead  on  the  evenings 
of  warm  days,  which  will  generally  be  found  suflicient  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  aphides.  A  good  look-out  must  be  kept  for  tlie  little 
grubs  that  i>rey  ujion  the  leaves,  burrowing  between  tlic  upper  and 
under  cuticle  like  the  Celery  fly,  .and  which,  if  left  uuintirfcred  with, 
will  in  a  few  days  destroy  a  considerable  amount  of  foli.age. 

Tropaeolums.— The  different  v.arieties  of  these  belonging  to 
the  Lolilii.mum  section,  so  useful  for  flowering  through  the  winter 
with  a  little  warmth,  are  better  when  the  plants  are  kept  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer  time,  and  loosely  trained  to  a  few  sticks 
inserted  iu  tlie  pots.  }5y  this  means  stout,  vigorous,  pyramidal 
specimens  can  be  hail  in  much  better  condition  for  producing  flowers 
in  winter  tlian  wlien  kept  on  growing  under  gl.a.ss  during  the  .summer. 
Plants  that  have  been  treated  as  recommended,  and,  if  iu  compara- 


tively small  pots,  have  been  assisted  with  a  little  manure-wator,  will 
be  in  a  state  to  do  good  service  through  tlie  winter,  if  subjected  to  a 
little  dry  w<annth  in  a  good  light  house  or  pit  ;  but  they  are  very 
impatient  of  a  low  tem])erature,  and  they  will  not  be  safe  out-of- 
doors  iu  the  nights  beyond  the  middle  of  the  coming  month. 

Tree  Carnations. — (Jive  these  the  advantage  of  a  good  light 
position  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  air  and  sun  they  can 
get  In  the  case  of  old  plants  that  after  blooming  were  shortened 
back,  shaken  out,  and  repotted,  some  manure-water  from  time  to 
time  will  gre.atly  assist  them.  U.se  sufficient  sticks  to  keep  their 
shoots  supported  in  an  erect  position,  but  not  too  closely  drawn 
together. 

Salvias. — The  kinds  intended  for  autumn  flowering,  as  well  as 
those  to  succeed  them  in  winter  and  spring,  should  by  this  time 
have  their  pots  tolerably  filled  with  roots,  and  from  their  naturally 
strong  vigorous  habit,  they  with  difficulty  retain  their  lower  leaves,  or 
keep  in  a  healthy  gi-een  colour,  unless  they  are  assisted  with  liquid 
manure  ;  but  in  this  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  and  not 
to  apply  it  so  strong  or  so  often  as  to  excite  an  undue  amount  of 
growth,  as  after  this  time  it  is  better  to  treat  the  plants  with  a  view 
to  maturing  the  growth  which  they  have  already  made  than  encourage 
its  extension  further. — T.   B.ilNES. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Although  in  this  district  Pears  are  tolerably  plentiful,   they  are  so 
small,  and  the  season  so  advanced,  with  as  yet  no  signs  of  real  summer, 
that  it  is  a  debatable  question  as  to  whether  they  will  ripen   at   all. 
Certainly  the  latest   varieties   will   not,   but  the  early   kinds   may, 
though  even  these  seem  hidebound  and  do  not  swell  kindly.      Under 
the  circumstances  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  at  once  pull  off  all  fruit  not 
likely  to  ripen,  in  order  to  give  the  trees  a  greater  chance  of  bearing 
next  year,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  weather  will  be  more  pro- 
pitious.    Early  varieties  that  may  ripen   should  have  all    the  help 
that  can  be  given  them,   such  as  fully  exposing  the  fruit  to  atmo- 
spheric influences  by  cutting,  or  pinching  off  any  shoots  that  inter- 
cept the  full  play  of  light  on  it.     .Such  operations  are  also  necessary 
in  order  to  ensure  the    full  maturity  of   next   year's   fruit-bearing 
wood,  for  on  this  also  depend  our  hopes  for  another  year,  and  these, 
unfortunately,  are  not  very  bright,  seeing  that  wood  growth  is  more 
vigorous  than  usual,  and  no   sunshine  to  consolidate  and  ripen  it. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  foregoing  remarks  concerning  Pears  are  ap- 
plicable to  Peaches.     On  some  of  the  late  kinds  the  fruit  is  still  so 
puny  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  ripen,  and  it  might,  therefore,   be 
sacrificed  at  once  to  afford  a  better  prospect  for  next  year.   The  wood 
on  all  the  trees  should   now  be    kept  well   thinned  out,   and    fresh 
growth,  which  is   more  profuse  than  usual,   should   be   constantly 
stopped  back.     Apricots  are  making  extra  fine  growths,   and  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  this,  especially  in  the  case   of    all   old   trees 
with  ugly  spurs,  to  lay  in  all  the  best  shoots  to  replace  these  spurs 
at  the  winter  pruning.  The  dying  off  of  the  branches,  a  disease  pecu- 
liar to  the  Apricot,  has  liccn  very  prevalent  this  season.      I   know 
of  no  real  preventive,   but  believe  a  severe  check  or  strain  of  any 
kind  tends  to  induce  it ;  and  my  theory  regarding  its  prevalence  this 
year  is  that  the  severe  and  long-continued  frost  and  water-logged 
state  of  the  ground  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil.     In  every  garden 
where  Apricots  are  valued  there  should  always  be  a  relay  of  young 
trees  on  hand  to  take  the   place  of  any  that  thus  succumb.     Early 
Orange  Apricot,  though  generally  worthless,   is  this  year  large  and 
passable  in  flavour,  but,  taking  all  points.  Moor  Park  is  the  best  that 
can  be  grown,  and  a  sure  fruiter.     The  rain  is  causing  some  of  the 
fruit   to   crack  before  it  is  quite  ripe,   and  therefore  it  should  be 
gathered  before  it  reaches  tli.at  stage,  and  if  placed  in  a  warm  \'inery 
or  greenhouse,  it  will  there  rijien  off  perfectly.     All  early   kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears  are  improved  in  flavour,  .and  keep  longer  if  gathered 
a  few  days  prior  to  full  maturity  :  some  kinds  are  now  ready  and 
should  be  examineil  with  that  intent,     ilorello  Cherries  should  now 
.all  be  gathered,  the  trees  thoroughly  cleared  of  vermin,  and  the  new 
shoots  of  the  current  year  nailed  or  tied  in.     Established  .Straw- 
berry plantations  should  have  all  the  runners  cut  off,  and  the  ground 
between  the  rows  "  pointed  "  over,  and  afterw.ards  thickly  mulched 
with  good  manure.   Newly-planted  plots  should  also  have  the  runners 
persistently   pinched  ofl'.      The   plantation    maile  with   the  earliest 
forced  plants  may  be  expected   to  fruit  freely  this  autumn,  and   for 
these  a  layer  of  cle.an  straw  to  keep  the  fruit  clean   should  now   be 
applied.     The  ligatures  of  grafts  ought  now  to  be  removed,  and  the 
shoots  produced  iiy  the  stocks  should  be  kept  rubbed  oB".     In  some 
instances,  such  as  where  the  union  has  not  been  properly  established,  a 
temporary  tie  may  be  requisite,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  wiud- 
waving. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary— September  1  to  6. 

Flowers.  — Shifting  Cyclamen  bulbs  into  flowering  pots.  Potting 
Cinerarias  out  of  3-in.  pots  into  'i-in.  pots,  iu  which  they  are  to 
flower.     Putting  in  cuttings  of  Violas  in  border  for  spring  bedding. 
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Re-arranging  plant  liouses.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Viola  under 
north  wall  for  spring  bedding.  Cutting  Lavender  for  distilling.  Put- 
ting in  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  for  winter  flowering. 
Tying  shoots  of  JIarechal  Niel  Rose  in  cold  house  and  loosening 
buds  on  Briers.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Heliotrope  and  Ageratura 
for  stock. 

Fruit. — Gathering  Williams's  Bon  Cliretien  Pears  and  Keswick 
Codlin  Apples.  Cutting  out  wood  from  Figs  in  order  to  give  the 
fruit  more  light.  Gathering  all  ripe  Apples  and  pulling  runners  off 
Strawberries  growing  for  forcing.  Tying  and  stopping  Melons  for 
late  use.  Gathering  all  ripe  Early  Beatrice  and  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Victoria  Xectarines,  Cellini  Pippin  Apples,  and  Victoria  and  Prince 
of  Wales  Plums  for  preserving.  Gathering  all  ripe  Peaches  and 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  Pears.  Cutting  a  few  berries  out  of  late  Grapes 
where  too  thick.  Tying  up  shoulders  of  Trebbiano  Grapes.  Gather- 
ing Washington  Plums.  Removing  all  runners  from  Strawberries 
for  forcing,  and  giving  them  a  little  more  room  where  crowded  to 
admit  air  and  light. 

Vegetables. — Hoeing  ground  between  growing  crops  of  Cabbages, 
CauliBowers,  and  Lettuces.  Getting  old  bed  out  of  Cucumber 
house  and  turning  and  mixing  manure  and  leaves  for  next  bed  for 
winter  Cucumbers.  Tying,  training,  and  stopping  Tomatoes.  Plant- 
ing out  Bath  Cos  Lettuces  and  more  Endive  for  winter  use.  Getting 
in  hotbed  in  Cucumber  house  for  winter  Cucumbers.  Clearing  up 
walks,  and  sowing  Mustard  and  Cress,  ilixing  loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  which  to  plant  Cucumbers.  Pulling  up  Carrots  that  are  running 
to  seed.  Harvesting  Onions  and  storing  tliem  on  st.ages  in  cold 
houses  to  dry.  Storing  Regent  Potatoes  and  covering  them  with 
straw.  Gathering  Tomatoes.  Earthing  up  Celery.  Clearing  Peas 
ofif  gi'ouud  and  manuring  it  for  winter  digging.  Digging  Couch  Grass 
out  of  Asparagus  beds  and  giving  them  a  good  coat  of  ashes  and 
rotten  manure  preparatory  to  trenching.  Cutting  out  useless  growths 
from  Tomatoes  and  also  a  few  leaves  to  ensure  the  fruit  ripening. 
Planting  the  following  sorts  of  Cucumbers  for  winter,  viz.,  Hedsor 
Prolific,  Telegraph,  and  Duke  of  Connaught.  Spawning  first  Mush- 
room bed. — R.  Gilbert,  Bunjhleij. 
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SUPPLEMEXTARY    FRUIT    REPORTS. 

■Wierton  House,  near  Maidstone. — Strawberries  in  the 
garden  here  have  been  a  very  heavy  crop,  the  best  kinds  being 
Keen's  Seedlings,  Princess  Alice,  Wonderful,  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  TroUope's  Victoria,  and  Elton  Pine.  Raspberries  are  also 
a  heavy  crop.  Red  and  White  CuiTants  are  very  plentiful  ;  Black 
rather  thin.  Of  ( iooseberries  we  have  a  heavy  crop  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Yellow  Rough,  which  is  nearly  a  failure  ;  some  of  the 
large  Lancashire  sorts  have  produced  heavy  crops,  but  the  foliage  of 
all  kinds  has  been  much  injured  by  mildew  and  insects.  Indeed,  it 
is  falling  off  fast,  and  in  a  few  days  the  trees  will  be  bare.  The 
fruit,  being  thus  exposed,  has  commenced  to  shrivel.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  light  crop,  and  the  trees  are  unhealthy.  Of  Apri- 
cots we  have  none.  Most  kinds  of  Plums  are  light,  and  the  fruit  is 
still  dropping  off  and  the  trees  gmnming.  Cherries  are  a  very  light 
crop  and  spotted.  Hardy  Grapes  must  be  a  failure  ;  they  are  now 
shedding  tlieir  bloom.  Figs  promised  to  be  a  heavy  crop,  but  most 
of  them  have  fallen  off,  and  they  still  continue  to  do  so.  Pears  are 
a  light  crop  and  the  fruit  is  still  falling.  Apples  the  same ;  Winter 
Hawthornilen  and  Cellini  are  producing  the  best  crops.  In  the 
orchard  tlie  best  crops  are  Graham's  Pile  Russet  and  Loddington 
Seedling,  a  kind  which  must  become  a  general  favourite  for  market 
purposes.  Other  sorts  are  bearing  light  crops,  and  the  ground  is 
strewed  with  fruit.  In  plantations,  where  fruit  is  grown  for  market, 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  have  been  plentiful  in  some  cases,  in 
others  a  light  crop.  Plums  of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of 
Damsons,  are  a  thin  crop.  Cherries  very  light.  Nuts  promised  to 
be  good,  but  tliey  are  sufi'ering  from  too  much  wet.  Apples  of  most 
kinds  are  light  crops.  Altogether  the  fruit  crop  will  be  very 
deficient  in  quantity.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  sharp  loam  on  the 
Kentish  Ragstone,  sheltered  by  timber  trees  and  woodlands. — W. 
Divers. 

High  Grove,  Pinner.— The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  in  most  eases  much  below  the  average,  (iooseberries  and  Red 
and  Black  Currants  rotted  on  the  trees.  Of  Strawberries  we  had 
goocl  crops,  but  they  also  rotted  from  want  of  sunshine.  Rasp- 
berries have  in  most  cases  been  good  this  season  but  very  watery 
and  deficient  in  flavour.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  almost  a  failure, 
and  the  trees  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state  from  blight.  In  orchards 
Plums  are  a  failure  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  also  the  Damson  crop, 


and  Apples  in  most  places  are  quite  stripped  of  their  foliage  by 
blight.  Court  Rendu  Plat  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  garden 
culture,  as  it  flowers  much  later  than  any  other,  and  is  always  a 
sure  cropper  ;  it  does  for  cooking,  and  is  a  most  excellent  late  dessert 
middle-sized  Apple.  The  Wellington  is  quite  a  failure  hereabouts 
this  season.  It  is  usually  one  of  the  best  Apples  which  we  have 
and  one  on  which  we  most  depend.  It  is  a  good  market  Apple,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  largely  planted  in  this  neighbourhood.  Pears 
are  in  most  cases  fair  crops,  but  so  late  that  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  come  to  maturity.  This  district  is  a  very  late  one  in  cold,  wet 
seasons,  its  subsoil  being  London  clay,  and  in  many  cases  badly 
drained. — G.  Brush. 

The  Deepdene,  Dorking.— The  fruit  crop  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  in  general  under  the  average.  Apples,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Sutfield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Dutch  Codlin,  and  Hawthornden, 
are  very  thin;  those  mentioned  are  bearing  a  very  full  crop.  I  have 
also  seen  some  well  laden  trees  of  Tower  of  Glamis  in  this  district. 
Pears  of  all  sorts  are  a  heavy  crop  except  Marie  Louise,  which  are 
thin  this  year.  Apricots  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  moderate  but  very 
late,  trees  healthy.  Of  Plums  some  varieties  have  borne  well,  others 
thin  ;  on  Rivers 's  Early  Prolific,  Blue  Perdrigon,  and  Prince  of  Wales 
there  are  heavy  crops,  others  moderate.  Strawberries  and  small 
fruits  have  been  plentiful  and  good.  Figs  are  a  heavy  crop,  but  they 
may  not  ripen.  Cob  Nuts  are  very  plentiful,  but  Walnuts  are  scarce. 
Cherries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Black  Tartarian  and  Morellos, 
are  a  total  failure. — John  Burnett. 

Wilton,  Salisbury.— Of  Apples  we  have  a  bad  crop  ;  trees 
and  fruit  much  blighted.  Apricots,  fair  crop  ;  trees  protected  in 
spring  by  three  thicknesses  of  ordinary  1-in.  mesh  netting.  Cherries 
good  on  walls  protected  by  nets  ;  none  on  pyramids  and  bush  trees 
protected  witli  fir  branches.  Of  Currants  we  have  a  fair  crop.  Figs 
moderate,  trees  protected  with  nets  in  spring.  Gooseberries  mode- 
rate. Mulberries  a  fair  crop.  Nectarines  and  Peaches,  fair  crops  ; 
trees  protected  by  canvas  blinds  on  rollers  ;  leaves  much  blistered 
in  spring.  Of  Nuts  and  Filberts  we  have  good  crops.  Pears 
moderate  ;  trees  and  fruit  much  blighted.  Plums  moderate  on  east 
wall,  protected  with  nets  ;  none  on  pyramid  and  bush  trees.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries  abundant.  Walnuts  a  bad 
crop.  Owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  rain,  and  the  long  continu- 
ance of  cloudy  weather,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  present  a  yellow  and 
sickly  appearance.  A  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  is  blighted,  and 
dropping  off  the  trees.  Unless  fine  weather  sets  in  shortly  I  fear 
the  young  wood  will  scarcely  have  time  or  heat  sufficient  to  ripen. 
Since  January,  27  in.  of  rain  has  fallen  here,  and  with  the  continued 
low  temjierature  and  absence  of  sun  this  has  been  the  most  unfavour- 
able year  as  far  as  gardens  are  concerned  that  I  have  known — 
T.  Challis. 

Wortley  Hall,  Sheflaeld.— Everything  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  garden  in  this  district  is  a  month  or  si.x  weeks  late.  Wheat 
and  Barley  are  only  in  flower  or  coming  into  flower,  and  in  the 
garden  we  are  still  gathering  the  Black  Prince  Strawberry,  which  is 
generally  over  by  July.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  a  poor 
crop,  and  not  likely  to  ripen  perfectly.  Cherries  are  good,  and 
all  small  fruits  are  most  abundant,  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries 
particularly ;  we  have  seldom  had  such  a  crop,  though  many 
Strawberries  have  rotted.  Under  glass  crops  have  done  better 
than  the  character  of  the  past  year  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Grapes  are  good  and  well  finished  ;  late  crops  and  Muscats  promise 
well,  and  are  colouring  as  well  as  ever  we  remember  them  to  have 
done.  Peaches  are  plentiful,  and  also  Figs.  Melons  have  been  fine 
■and  crops  good. — J.  Simpson. 

Huntroyde,  Burnley. — Small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. ,  are  abundant  here,  and  the  fruit  fine. 
Strawberries,  though  a  good  crop,  were  inferior  in  flavour,  and  a  great 
part  rotted  on  the  ground.  Of  Apples  we  have  good  crops  on  garden 
standards  ;  in  orchards  they  are  a  failure.  Being  exposed  to 
cold  east  winds  the  young  wood  did  not  make  a  fair  start  ere  it  was 
destroyed  by  caterpillar,  which  also  destroyed  the  fruit  just  at  the 
time  when  it  was  setting.  Pears  on  south  walls  are  a  fair  crop,  but 
I  am  afraid  none  of  them,  not  even  the  Jargonelle,  will  reach  their 
average  size ;  tliey  are  now  small  and  look  starved,  though 
the  trees  are  making  very  fine  growths.  Plums  are  good  on  south 
walls,  but  moderate  on  cast ;  none  upon  north-west  asjiects. 
Cherries  are  good,  especially  the  Morello.  Apricots  and  Peaches  are 
not  grown  outside  here,  but  we  have  good  crops  of  them  in  a  glass 
case  ;  the  fruit  is,  however,  very  late,  and  does  not  look  like  ripen- 
ing even  there.  In  our  early  houses  the  crops  have  been  good,  but 
not  so  good  in  quality  as  usual.  Nuts  are  abundant,  but  not  filling 
well.  All  kitchen  garden  crops  are  very  late,  and  less  prijductive 
than  usual.  Tlie  Potato  crop  is  inferior  and  showing  signs  of  disease. 
Every  crop  is  at  least  a  month  later  this  year  than  usual,  and  some 
will  not  do  any  good  at  all. — H.  Lindsay. 
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MELONS     IN     1879. 

ALTllotJGii  this  has  by  no  means  been  a  favourable  season  for  tlie 
]iroilnction  of  liigh  tlavovir  in  Melons,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
sunshine  which  we  have  had,  a  few  remarks  on  varieties  that  have 
proved  tlieraselves  to  be  well  worth  growing  may  be  interesting. 
Melons  form  no  small  help  in  a  season  like  the  present  to  replace 
fruits  th;it  are  either  entire  failures,  or  so  late  in  coming  to  perfection 
out-of-doors  as  to  he  of  little  service.  Our  earliest  crops  of  Melons 
grown  in  pots  on  the  back  shelves  of  Cucumber  houses  and  Pine  pits 
incluiled  Cox's  GoMen  Gem,  a  very  beautiful,  medium-sized  Jlelon, 
of  a  bright  golden  colour,  finely  netted,  and  of  good  quality  ;  E  ist- 
nor  Castle  (ireen  Flesh,  always  good,  if  true,  rather  a  tender-skinned 
variety,  liable  to  bruise,  if  roughly  used,  in  travelling :  Heckliehl 
Hybrid,  a  good,  well-known  sort  growing  to  a  good  useful  dessert 
size  ;  Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath,  a  delieiously  flavoured  green  flesh 
kind,  and  a  heavy  cropper  ;  Queen  P^mma,  a  good  variety,  flesh  almost 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  but  rather  thin-skinned  and  tender. 

For  late  use  we  have  now  ripening,  in  addition  to  the  above,  good 
crops  of  Dell's  New  Hybrid,  a  fine-looking  Melon,  carrying  a  heavy 
crop,  and  amongst  old  sorts  SlieritF  of  Haddington,  a  good  cropper, 
and  tile  fruit  of  serviceable  size.  For  pits  or  frames  where  but  little 
heat  is  available  Monro's  Little  Heath  is  still  one  of  the  best,  and  if 
aflforded  good  treatment  under  glass,  -with  aid  from  artificial  heat, 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  excellent  in  flavour.  Tiiere  are  many 
other  ei^iually  good  sorts,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fruit  so  easily  hybridised 
as  the  Melon,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  good  and  true  ;  in  fact,  the 
only  way  to  keep  any  really  good  sort  distinct  is  to  grow  that  alone. 
There  is  little  gained  by  multiplying  varieties,  as  even  the  best  are 
greatly  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  tliey  are  cultivated  and 
the  time  at.  which  they  are  cut,  to  catch  them  in  their  highest  state 
of  excelbu?.;.  Although  we  grow  Melons  in  pots  for  our  earliest 
crop,  I  greatly  prefer  planting  them  out  in  a  good  ridge  of  soil.  The 
top  spit  of  loam  is  what  we  rely  on,  chopped  up  moderately  fine,  and 
packeil  firmly  ;  in  this  they  make  vigorous  growth,  and  when  they 
have  reached  the  desired  height  I  pinch  out  the  leading  shoot,  and  on 
the  laterals  fruit  will  show  in  abundance  ;  enougli  for  a  crop  should, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  be  set  at  the  same  time,  for  if  one  or  two 
fr.iits  set  and  swell  in  advance  of  the  rest  they  will  rob  the  latter  of 
all  suppo 't,  and  th9y  will  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  With  a  good 
bed  of  soil  and  room  for  the  foliage  to  expand,  a  Melon  plant  will 
ordinarily  perfect  from  four  to  six  fine  fruits  fit  for  any  dessert 
table.  J.  Grooji. 

DYING    OFF    OF    APKICOT    BRANCHES. 

This  malady  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  ascribed  to  causes  that  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it,  tliat  is,  so  far  as  bringing  it  about  is 
concerned.  The  trees,  like  everything  else  that  has  been  laiil  pros- 
trate or  weakened  by  disease,  are  unable  to  bear  up  when  the  strain 
com 33,  and  soon  show  signs  of  distress.  This  occurs  when  they  are 
taxed  with  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  which  their  enfeebled  health  pre- 
vents them  from  carrying,  or  the  same  thing  occurs  if  the  weather 
is  excessively  hot  and  dry,  as  then  there  is  more  evaporation  going 
on  througli  the  leaves  than  can  be  maintained  from  below.  This 
apparent  failure  on  the  part  of  the  roots  is  owing  to  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sap-vessjls  in  the  bark  being  injured  by  frost  or  cold  in 
tlie  spring,  which  not  only  impedes  the  circulation  at  the  time,  but 
causes  gumming  tlirough  extravasation,  or  a  thickening  of  the  fluid, 
which,  instead  of  effecting  its  escape,  should  have  gone  to  build  up 
and  form  fresh  layers  of  wood.  After  mild  winters  and  genial  spi'iugs 
gumming  is  never  seen  to  any  extent  ;  but  let  any  one  go  where  lie 
will  in  seasons  like  the  present,  trees  are  found  in  a  deplorable  plight, 
and  no  wonder,  as  from  their  tender  nature  and  the  early  period  at 
which  they  are  on  tlic  move,  the  whole  system  must  perforce  get  a 
chill  that  would  of  itself  bring  about  constitutional  derangement, 
although  its  eff'ects  would  not  be  immediately  apparent.  From  close 
observation,  however,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  when  the  mischief 
is  done,  and  once  the  sap  vessels  are  ruptured,  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  plant  is  disorganised  and  thrown  out  of 
gear.  Where  trees  escape  frost,  branch  dying  is  almost  a  thing 
unknown,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  I  could  have  pointed 
to  some  years  back,  where  an  Apricot  tree  was  growing  on  the 
south  enil  of  a  house,  under  overhanging  eaves,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  warmth  from  the  kitchen  chimney  and  other  flues  that  passed 
up  the  inside  of  the  brickwork.  This  tree  never  failed  to  be.ar  a 
heavy  crop,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  dead  s])ur  or 
branch  in  it,  although  at  the  time,  judging  from  its  stem,  it  must  have 
been  of  great  age,  as  it  was  vei'y  large,  and  had  a  tojithat  covered  at 
least  200  square  feet.  The  losses  amongst  Apricots  will  bo  great  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  colder  the  district,  or  the  more  ex- 
posed the  position,  the  more  they  liave  suffered,  not  only  in  loss  of 
fruit,  but  of  limb.  Although  well  protected  by  means  of  coi)ing3, 
rish  nets,  and  evergi-cen  branches,  ours  are  reduced  to  about  half  the 


size  they  were,  whole  faggots  having  been  cut  out  of  them,  and 
barrow-loads  of  spurs  wheeled  away  ;  but  as  this  was  done  early,  I 
am  glad  to  say  they  have  all  broken  well  again,  and  are  fast  tilling 
the  gaps.  Half  measures  are  no  use,  tlie  knife  is  the  only  remedj-,  ami 
the  sooner  the  diseased  parts  are  got  rid  of  the  better,  for  they  only 
carry  tlie  decay  further,  or  2)revent  young  growth  forming  in  positions 
where  it  would  be  available  to  take  the  place  of  injured  branches.  If 
left,  the  affected  branches  are  sure  to  go,  and  the  first  loss  is  gener- 
ally the  least  sacrifice.  S.  I). 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE   lEUIT  GARDEN. 

Stone's  Apple,  or  Loddington  Seedling. — It  is  singular 
how  some  really  first-class  kimls  of  fruit  remain  only  locally  known 
for  years,  while  other  greatly  inferior  kinds  in  a  short  time  over- 
run the  country,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  quickly  dis- 
appear. Stone's  Apple  is  not  a  new  kind,  for  the  produce  of 
trees  of  this  variety  growing  in  the  parish  of  Loddiiigton,  on  a 
fruit  farm  recently  occupied  by  Mr.  Stone,  was  so  highly  prized 
and  souglit  after  in  London  markets,  that  for  want  of  anotlier 
name  it  w.as  called  Stone's  Apple,  or  Loddington  Seedling.  It 
was,  L  believe,  shown  in  London,  and  gi-anted  a  certificate  in 
1S77  ;  but  the  best  of  all  its  certificates  would  be  for  any  in- 
tending Apple  planters  to  come  and  have  a  look  into  the  orchards 
in  this  neigliliourhood,  when,  although  the  season  is  called  a  failure 
as  regards  Apples,  this  particular  variety  will  be  found  to  be  in- 
variably carrying  a  large  crop  of  fruit  superior  in  every  respect  to 
that  of  the  Keswick  Codlin.  Stone's  Apple  is  much  larger,  ami 
yellowish-green  in  colour,  with  a  pale  red  flush.  It  is  of  very  stiff 
growth,  and  requires  scarcely  any  pruning  ;  the  foliage  is  large,  and 
the  whole  energy  of  tlie  trees  seems  concentrated  on  the  formation  of 
flower  buds.  I  may  mention  that  in  this  locality  rows  of  large 
orchard  trees  have  been  headed  back  and  re-grafted  with  this  variety, 
and  thus  treated  they  speedily  form  fine  heads.  Altliough  generally 
grown  in  orchards  as  a  standard,  its  habit  of  growth  and  bearing 
eminently  fit  it  for  a  dwarf  or  bush  tree,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  when 
once  it  becomes  well  known,  it  will  supersede  many  of  the  existing 
kinds.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Apples,  being  iio%v  (middle  of 
August)  the  largest  fit  for  kitchen  use,  and  it  would  keep  in  good 
condition  until  November.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  market  or  kitchen 
garden  Apple,  as  it  fills  the  basket  quickly,  and  in  this  excep- 
tional season,  when  the  remnant  of  a  crop  is  not  swelling  at  all  kindly, 
at  least  half  of  the  sorts  being  deformed,  and  looking  stunted  and 
mis-shapen,  and  dropping  off  prematurely,  this  variety  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  as  the  one  bright  spot  in  our  Apple  orchards.  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  satisfactory  in  other 
localities  as  it  is  here.  As  regards  the  season,  we  have  more 
fmit  trees  without  a  fruit  on  them  than  we  have  carrying  a  crop, 
yet  those  who  are  the  least  versed  in  pomology  look  upon  the 
Stone's  Apple  as  such  a  certain  cropper,  that  they  think  it  not 
at  all  singular  that  all  the  trees  of  that  variety  should  be  carrying 
a  good  crop  while  others  are  bare.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
any  oue  wishing  to  give  this  fine  variety  a  trial,  in  addition  to 
planting  young  trees  of  it,  to  try  the  Kentish  plan  of  grafting  a 
vigorous  but  unfruitful  tree  of  some  other  sort  with  this  kind.  It 
is  easier  to  do  this  than  to  root-prune. — J.  (i.,   Lin'oii. 

Management  of  Plantations  of  Black  Currants.— 

Select  a  spot  with  a  cool  moist  bottom,  wiieel  on  to  it  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure — and  a  somewhat  wide  definition  may  be  given 
to  this  term,  as  everything  calculated  to  improve  or  enrich  the  land 
will  be  useful.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  land  thoroughly  before 
planting,  as,  on  suitable  land.  Black  Currants  may  occupy  it  profit- 
ably many  years.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  worked,  and  the  manure 
well  incorporated.  With  other  kinds  of  bush  fruits  it  is  necesisary  to 
mount  them  on  single  stems,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  snckei-s  ; 
but  with  Black  Currants  this  rule  need  not  be  so  rigidly  enforced. 
For  a  plantation  of  so  permanent  a  character,  ti  ft.  square  is  not  too 
much  space  for  each  bush  to  occupy,  especially  if  they  are  permitted 
by  the  formation  of  suckers  to  become  virtually  «hat  nurserymen  call 
stools.  There  may  be  objections  to  these  kimls  of  bushes,  bnti  know 
the)'  are  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  the  fruit  is  as  fine  as  that  produced 
by  plants  confined  to  a  single  stem  ;  and  the  way  the  bushes  renew 
themselves  from  the  b.ase  seems  to  add  to  their  vigour.  But  on  this 
matter  people  may  hold  dirt'erent  o])inions,  without  saying  or  even  sup- 
posing that  those  who  dift'er  from  tlicni  arc  wrong.  I  have  seen  amazing 
crops  of  fruit  grown  on  those  old  bushes  that  a|)pear  to  be  a  cluster 
of  steins  annually  renewable  from  the  b.ase.  The  plantation  will  be 
best  in  an  open  situation,  although  fairly  good  results  are  obtained 
in  partially  shaded  jiositions.  Early  in  May  mulch  the  giound 
between  and  around  the  bushes  thickly  with  littery  manure.  The 
first  season  after  planting  cut  well  hack,  to  get  a  strong  base.  After- 
wards thin  out,  lint  do  not  shorten  ;  ami  as  years  pass,  and  the 
bushes  become  large,  cut  out  a  number  of  the  old  shoots  down  to  the 
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bottom  annuallj-  to  make  room  for  new  growths,  as  it  is  these  latter 
that  bear  tlie  best  and  finest  fruit.  When  the  plantation  settle^ 
down  into  a  free-bearing  condition,  only  surface  culture  with  fork  ami 
lioe  will  be  required.  Black  Currants  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
ripe,  as  the  large  berries  soon  drop  when  fully  ripe. — E.  H. 


FRUIT  NETS. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Groom's  enquiry,  allow  me  to  say  that  he 
•would  probably  find  linseed  oil  (raw  or  boiled)  a  good  preservative  of 
fruit  nets.  I  have  a  hemp  fly-line  which  has  been  in  use  at  least 
thirty  years,  perfectly  sound  and  good,  which  was  when  new  steeped 
in  linseed  oil,  and  then  stretched  and  dried  in  tlie  sun.  I  have  also 
a  landing  net  similarly  treated,  which  has  been  in  use  some  years. 
The  net  should  lie  in  oil,  or  in  an  oily  state,  for  a  day  or  so,  and 
should  then  be  wrung  out,  so  as  to  free  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  oil ;  afterwards  it  should  be  stretched  out  to  dry  in  tiie  sun  for 
several  days.  I  have,  however,  adopted  a  net  covering  wliich  is  self- 
preserving  to  a  great  extent.     I  fix  the  net  on  frames,  6  ft.  by  i  ft., 


and  assess  all  cases  for  assistance,  and  to  distribute  the  funds  ac- 
cordingly. During  tlie  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  consideration 
of  these  resolutions,  a  great  desire  was  expressed  that  all  merely 
local  relief  funds  should  be  merged  into  a  general  relief  fund,  with 
its  head-quarters  at  Richmond.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Hawtayne,  vicar 
of  Whitton,  handed  over  to  tlie  central  fundtlieproceedsof  acollection 
at  Whitton  Church,  made  for  the  sufferers  ;  ami  the  P^ev.  H.  R. 
Limpus,  \'icar  of  Twickenham,  promised  the  proceeds  of  an  offer- 
tory at  Twickenham  Church,  and  said  he  would  advocate  the  claims 
of  the  fund  from  his  pulpit.  He  hoped  other  clergymen  in  tlie  aflected 
districts  'svould  adopt  a  similar  course.  A  large  and  influential  com- 
mittee was  appointed  :  Jlr.  W.  Peunyfeather,  Manager  of  the 
London  &  County  l!ank,  Richmond,  was  elected  Hon.  Treasurer  ; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  RaueLagh  Road,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Edward 
King,  Bkhmond  ami  Twickenham  T'nius  Office,  King  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Hon.  Secretaries.  The  sum  of  £350  was  announced  as  having 
been  already  paid  or  promised  to  the  relief  fund.  Contributions  can 
also  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  fuud  at  tlie  London  &  South- 
western Bank,  Ealing. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


Xet-frame. 

made  of  good  deals,  4  in.  by  i  in.  A  galvanised  wire  rod  (IGtli  of  an 
inch)  is  run  through  the  meshes  to  attach  the  net  to  the  frame  all 
round.  The  ends  of  these  rods  are  turned  into  the  wood  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping,  and  tlien  they  are  fixed  to  tlie  frame,  at  intervals 
of  about  12  in.,  by  thin  wire  loops  put  tlirougli  a  hole  made  with  a 
sprig  bit,  and  clenched  on  the  under  side.  The  frames  thus  made 
can  be  fixeil  over  a  Straw  berry  Ijcd  by  resting  one  eml  on  a  thin 
pole,  supported  by  forked  sticks  up  the  centre  of  the  bed,  thus — 


or  laid  flat  on  narrow  boards  supported  on  edge  round  the  bed  and 
up  the  middle  by  pegs,  thus — 


jh 
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Such  frames  are  also  useful  for  covering  wall  trees  in  tlie  spring 
and  Currant  trees  when  the  .Strawlierries  are  over.  They  take  up 
little  room  when  put  away,  and  cannot  be  tlirown  aside  damp,  pro- 
bably in  a  heap,  when  done  with,  as  is  the  fate  of  a  good  deal  of 
netting  ;  and  when  wanted  again  found  to  be  rotten.  .Such  frames 
can,  of  course,  be  made  to  any  size  ;  but  dimensions  which  will 
render  them  available  fixed  in  any  way  would  be  best.  V. 


The  Hailstorm  Relief  Fund  for  1879.— A  public  meet. 
ing  was  held  at  the  Greyliounil  Hotel,  Riclimond,  on  Monday 
evening,  August  25,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  relief 
of  sufferers  through  the  recent  hailstorm.  Mr.  John  Eraser,  Lea 
Bridge  Road  Nursery,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  "was 
numerously  attended  by  representatives  from  all  the  neighbourhoods 
affected  by  the  storm.  Statements  having  been  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing showing  the  extent  of  the  damage  sustained,  and  the  urgent  need 
that  exists  for  raising  a  relief  fund,  the  following  resolutions  v\ere 
unanimously  passed  :  "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  damage  caused  liy  the  destructive  hail- 
storm of  August  .3rd,  in  Richmond,  Twickenham,  Teddington, 
Brentford,  Islewortli,  Ealing,  Kew,  Kingston,  Surbiton,  and  tlieir 
neighbourhoods,  there  is  great  and  urgent  need  for  the  formation 
of  a  substantial  relief  fund  to  be  distributed  among  such 
market  gardeners,  nurserjTnen,  and  florists  as  liave  been  large 
losers  by  the  storm,  and  who  have  little  or  no  means  to 
repair  their  grievous  losses."  "That  a  relief  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  tlieir  number,  be  formed  forthwith,  and  that  such 
committee  be  empowered  and  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  towards  making  a  widesjjread  appeal  for    funds,  to  examine 


WOODLAND  AVORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

DuRiso  the  present  month  such  progress  should  be  made  -n  ith  the 
general  work  of  the  wooillaiids  that  towards  its  end  and  early  in 
October  the  forester  may  be  .able  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
planting  operations.  To  enalile  liiin  to  do  this  and  to  bring  the 
land  into  a  proper  state  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  draining, 
trenching,  ditching,  and  pitting  shouUl  at  once  be  finished.  Pruning 
should  now  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  all  thinnings  removed  Irom 
the  falls.  The  removal  of  largo  evergreens  sliould  be  finished  with- 
out  delay.  Watering,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  required, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cold  and  sodden  state  of  the  land 
vdW  be  unfavourable  to  late  transplanted  nursery  stock,  and,  as 
much  of  the  young  wood  will  not  mature  upon  very  wet  soils,  the 
plants  %\ill  be  all  the  more  lialde  to  be  cut  back  by  spring 
frosts. 

Go  carefully  through  plantations  formed  last  winter,  removing 
dead  trees  ami  preparing  the  ground  for  filling  up.  An  examination 
of  the  plants  and  the  land  may  to  some  extent  reveal  the  causes  of 
failure— %vhether  improper  pl.anting,  too  much  pruning,  a  redun- 
dancy of  moisture,  or  unfavouraljle  soil.  Layers  may  now  be  made 
from  coppice  stools  where  the  land  has  been  previously  loosened 
and  prepared ;  these  should  be  firmly  pegged  down  and  covered  with 
a  few  inches  of  soil.  Layering  may  be  practised  upon  the  Oak, 
Ash,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Birch,  Alder,  Elm,  Lime,  Plane,  Poplar, 
and  Willow.  When  carefully  performed  it  affords  a  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  filling  up  thinly  stocked  copjiices  ;  and  the  con- 
nection which  is  for  some  time  maintained  between  the  Layers  and 
the  parent  stools  enables  the  former  to  be  pushed  forward  upon  rocky 
soils  where  new  ly  planted  trees  would  either  fail  altogether  or  make 
very  slow  progress.  Such  shoots  should  be  selected  as  have  com- 
pleted their  second  year's  gi-owth  ;  and  if  it  be  not  intended  to 
layer  again  from  these,  they  may  be  severed  from  the  stools  at 
the  end  of  either  the  second  or  the  third  year,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  In  good  land  the  shoots  from  layers  will  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  upwards  of  4  ft.  during  the  first  year. 

Lay  out  and  allot  coppice  f.iUs  for  the  coming  season,  as  the  first 
in  the  market  generally  command  the  highest  prices.  Small  lots  by 
inviting  more  competition  generally  command  relatively  higher  jjrioes 
than  large  ones.  While  the  weather  continues  open  wash  young  trees 
in  situations  where  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  collect  the  seeds  of  Birch,  Maple,  and 
Sycamore.  Those  of  the  Birch,  Berberry,  and  Wild  Cherry  may  be 
sown  at  once,  and  the  Maple  and  Sycamore  may  be  stowed  away 
for  spring. 

If  the  ground  has  not  yet  been  prepared  for  the  smaller  evergreens 
these  should  now  be  raised  and  pitted  or  planted  temporarily  in  lines 
upon  fairly  dry  or  warm  soil  ready  for  after  removal.  Such  plants  may 
be  afterwards  removed  late  in  the  season  with  greater  safety  than 
such  as  have  not  been  previously  lifted. 

In  the  nursery  continue  to  dig  between  the  rows,  and  clear  off 
weeds  by  hoeing  and  raking,  removing  them  to  the  rot  heap,  and 
afterwards  treating  thorn  with  some  hot  lime.     Plant  out  evergreen 

hedwes Holly,  Yew,  Privet,  Laurel — and  transplant  Evergreen  Oaks 

aiifl  seedling  Hollies. 

Where  accidents  to  trees  have  been  occasioned  by  the  late  liigli 
winds  (and  these  are  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of 
foliage  and  the  poverty  of  the  sap),  prune  off  the  stumps  close  to  the 
trunk,  and  apply  a  plaster  of  coal  tar  or  lime  and  cow  manure.     All 
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dead  and  decaying  wood  sliovild  be  removed,  and  the  stump  or  the 
wound  upon  the  ti-unk  should  be  thoroughly  dried  out  before  any- 
thing is  put  upon  it.  A.  J.  Borrows. 
Plurklnj,   Knit. 


THE  ATHOLE  WOODS.* 

The  members  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  .Society  had  their  second 
annual  excursion  on  tlie  7th  and  Sth  iust.,  when  they  visited  these 
famous  woods.  The  meeting  place  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  was 
Dunkeld.  At  the  head  of  the  party,  his  presence  warmly  welcomed 
by  every  one,  was  Sir  Robert  C'hristison,  whose  memories  of  these 
woods,  as  he  himself  mentioned,  stretch  back  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness to  1820.  After  breakfast,  the  party,  under  the  conductorahip 
of  Mr.  M'Ciregor  and  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  started  for  the  woods.  In 
passing  Little  Dunkeld  Bank,  Mr.  M'Gregor  directed  attention  to 
several  fine  specimens  of  Pinus  Laricio  growing  alongside  the  .Scotch 
Fir,  from  which  the  P.  Laricio  stretched  away  with  a  mark- 
edly superior  gi'owth.  In  no  more  satisfactory  way,  indeed, 
could  the  members  have  been  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantages tluat  atteud  the  cultivation  of  this  recently-introduced 
Pine,  which  recommends  itself  to  foresters  by  its  quick  growth 
and  its  remarkably  clean  timber. 

Having  entered  wliat  is  called  Ladywell  Wood,  the  party  w.is  in 
the  midst  of  the  far-famed  Athole  Forests,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
owe  their  celebrity  to  tlie  remarkable  enterprise  of  John,  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  whose  work  is  ever  an  interesting  subject 
for  arboriculturists.  On  succeeding  to  the  estate  in  1774,  it  is 
stated  thiit  he  fouud  little  more  than  1100  .acres  of  ground  planted, 
while  before  his  death,  in  18.30,  tlie  plantations  extended  over 
16,500  acres,  there  ha^^ng  been  planted  in  this  period  between 
27,000,000  and  -28,000,000  trees.  In  early  times  Scotch  Fir  and  Oak 
were  mostly  used  ;  but  successful  experiments  having  been  made  in 
the  introduction  of  Larch,  of  which  sixteen  plants  were  obtained  in 
17.38,  by  the  then  possessor  of  the  ducal  estates,  from  Mr.  ilenzies 
of  Culdares,  who  had  brought  a  quantity  of  specimens  from  the 
Tyrol,  the  duke  was  induced  in  1780  to  cover  the  rocky  heights 
of  Craigiebams,  to  the  extent  of  35  acres,  entirely  with  this  species  of 
tree.  .So  satisfactoiy  did  this  plantation  prove,  that  before  his  death 
the  duke  had  put  10,000  acres  under  Larch,  using  for  this  pui-pose 
nearly  13,000,000  pl.ints,  besides  1,250,000  of  other  trees.  The 
present  duke  h.-is  planted  fully  3000  acres,  principal!)'  Scotch  Fir, 
mixed  with  Larch  and  .Spruce.  In  tlie  course  of  the  stroll  through 
Ladywell  plantation,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  noting  what  was 
apparently  abundant  confirmation  of  the  belief  generally  held  by 
foresters,  that  Larch  planted  as  a  second  crop  on  gi-ound  on  which 
the  same  tree  had  immediately  before  been  raised,  does  not  as  a  rule 
succeed. 

After  passing  through  the  Hermitage  coppice  a  short  halt  was 
made,  to  admire  the  magnificent  view  from  the  Hermitage  Bridge. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  a  very  fine  Cedar  of  Lebanon  Wiis  to 
be  observed,  aud  within  30  yards  of  it  is  a  particularly  good  specimen 
of  .\bies  canadensis,  or  Hemlock  Spruce,  measuring  10  ft.  at  4  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  80  ft.  high.  It  had  originally  been  double,  but 
one  of  the  limbs  has  been  broken  off.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
this  tree,  on  account  of  the  influence  it  has  had  in  affecting  the  price 
of  Oak  bark,  aud  consequently  the  price  of  leather,  in  this  country. 
The  tanning  properties  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  are  so  valuable  that 
in  America  it  takes  the  place  of  Oak,  and  is  so  abundant  there  that  it 
very  sensibly  affects  the  price  of  leather  in  this  country,  the  bai'k  of 
the  Hemlock  Spruce  being  sold  at  something  like  15s.  per  ton,  com- 
pared with  £6  for  Oak  bark.  On  entering  Craigvinean,  ' '  The  Craig 
of  the  (Joats,"  Mr.  M'Gregor  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  way 
in  wiiich  Scotch  Firs  of  a  few  years'  growth  were  dy'ing  off.  The 
reason  of  the  decay  he  could  not,  he  s.aid,  explain  ;  but  Mr.  Sadler 
discovered,  on  removing  a  piece  of  bark,  that  between  that  and  the 
wood  a  small  insect  had  bored  its  way  through  the  formative  tissue, 
leaving  very  distinct  traces  of  its  progress.  Coming  down  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tay,  attention  w.as  called  to  a  fine  row  of  .Spanish 
Chestnut  trees,  one  of  wliich  had  a  beautiful  spiral  habit  of  gi-owth. 
The  twist  showed  no  fewer  th.an  six  distinct  spirals,  each  of  them 
traceable  to  tlie  top  of  the  tree.  The  Tay  was  next  crossed,  and  the 
party  entered  the  grounds  of  Dunkeld  House.  On  the  w.ay  to  the 
American  Gardens  some  splendid  old  native  Scotch  Fii-s,  about  150 
years  of  age,  were  noticed.  The  bark  of  all  of  them  was  jierfectly 
clean,  and  had  the  curious  lizard-like  scales  peculiar  to  the  old  indi- 
genous Scotcli  Fir,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fine  gravelly 
soil  on  which  they  stand  affording  good  drainage,  and  keeping  the 
trees  in  excellent  health.  One  of  these  trees,  taken  .at  random,  mea- 
sured 10  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.     This,  however,  is  not  so  large 

■  Condensed  from  a  report  published  in  the  Perthshire  Ctmstifutiotial  of 
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as  one  met  witli  at  the  Hermitage,  which  measured  lift.  6  in.  at 
5  ft.  from  the  ground. 

About  three  o'  clock  the  party  arrived  at  the  ancient  Cathedral  of 
Dunkeld  and  after  a  halt  they  were  photogiajjhed  in  two  interest- 
ing situations,  one  of  them  being  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  under 
the  shade  of  one  of  the  finest  sjiecimens  in  .Scotland  of  the  European 
Lime  (Tilia  gT.andiflora).  measuring  10  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at 
5  ft.  from  tlie  ground.  Tlie  second  photograph  was  taken  in  front  of 
the  grand  old  parent  Larches.  The  company  afterwards  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  New  House  Park,  where  amongst  the  measurements 
made  ^vas  a  Larch,  described  as  being  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  in 
the  country.  It  was  1 1  ft.  2  in.  in  circumference,  at  5  ft.  above  the 
ground,  1 10  ft.  high,  and  contained  300  cubic  ft.  of  timber  ;  a 
Spanish  Chestnut  in  the  Xew  Park  measured  14  ft.  10  in.  at  5  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  17  ft.  6  in.  at  1  ft.  above  the  ground  ;  a  Wal- 
nut measured  12  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  about  80  ft. 
in  height  ;  a  common  Yew  at  the  Cathedral  measured  10  ft.  6  in. 
at  1  ft.  above  the  ground  ;  a  variegated  Plane  (.Sycamore)  measured 
9  ft.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  65  ft.  in  height ;  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  M.aguolia  acumin.ata  3  ft.  4  in.  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
40  ft.  high  ;  an  Oak  on  the  river  bank,  15  ft.  2i  in.  at  the  narrowest 
part,  with  a  bole  about  12  ft.  in  height,  at  the  top  of  wliich  are  five 
huge  branches,  everj'  one  as  thick  as  a  tree  of  ordinary  size  ;  a  Larch 
on  the  river  bank  measured  10  ft.  1  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
100  ft.  in  height,  and  contained  200  cubic  ft.  of  timber.  The  two 
parent  Larches  measured  as  follows  : — 14  ft.  6  in.  at  5h  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  13  ft.  5i  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  .Sir  Robert 
Christison  pointed  out  that  they  had  grown  li  in.  since  he  measured 
them  on  June  29,  1878.  Many  other  trees  of  equally  remarkable 
size  were  noted. 

On  the  second  day  the  party  left  Dunkeld  for  Blair- Athole,  and 
immediately  after  entering  the  grounds  a  very  fine  belt  of  native 
Scotch  Fir  was  passed.  Then  came  a  line  of  Larches  which, 
although  not  so  old  as  those  at  Dunkeld,  were  of  considerable 
size.  One  taken  at  random  measured  10  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  9  ft.  at  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  contained  measur- 
able timber  to  90  ft.  At  this  pLace  tlie  scenery  is  of  the  most 
magnificent  description  ;  the  Falls  of  Fender,  half  hid  by  over- 
hanging trees,  descending  from  among  the  rocks  and  woods  above  in 
a  series  of  cascades,  boiling  and  eddying,  falls  in  a  shower  of 
foam  into  tlie  dark  Tilt  below.  But  we  are  reminded  that  time  and 
railway  trains  wait  for  no  man — although  we  have  sometimes  to 
wait  upon  the  latter,  particularly  on  the  Highland  Railway — and  we 
have  to  liurry  on  to  see  more  of  the  giants  of  the  forest.  A  short 
detour  was  made  in  order  to  get  a  Wew  of  Glen  Tilt,  after  which  we 
were  conducted  through  Blainiachder  Wood,  from  which  a  most 
charming  view  was  got — Blair  Castle  being  seen  in  the  foreground 
embosomed  in  richly-foliaged  trees,  and  .Schiehallion,  Ben  lowers, 
and  other  great  eminences  towering  in  the  distance  all  round.  At 
Glaice.achl.aidhe  ("Hollow  of  the  .Sword")  we  saw  a  most  thriving 
plantation,  after  a  crop  of  Larch,  said  to  have  been  tlie  finest  crop 
of  Larcli  timber  upon  the  Athole  estates.  The  ground  has  been 
replanted  with  a  mixed  crop  of  Pines  and  hardwood — the  Pines, 
however,  having  been  much  destroyed  by  ground  vermin.  The  hard- 
wood promises  to  be  a  really  excellent  crop  of  great  value,  and  is 
making  rapid  progress.  L'pon  a  precipitous  bank,  sloping  to  the  Banvie, 
a  grand  plantation  of  full-grown  timber  was  observed,  consisting 
of  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Spruce  averaging  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  towering  aloit  to  a  height  of  from  100  to  120  ft. 
with  immense,  straight,  clean  stems  ;  this  was  altogether  the  finest 
timber  we  saw  at  Bhair  Athole. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  one  of  the  most  notable  objects  seen, 
so  far  as  forestr)'  is  concerned,  w.as  a  magnificent  .Si)ruce  growing  by 
the  side  of  the  Banvie,  to  the  enormous  height  of  140  ft.  measured 
by  a  line  from  the  top,  and  containing  no  less  than  420  cubic  ft.  of 
saleable  timber. 

DRAINING  P-IRKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES. 

The  necessity  for  good  drain.agc  has  seldom  been  more  apparent 
tlian  during  the  p.ast  four  months,  particularly  on  stiff  and 
retentive  soils,  and  as  such  work  can  be  executed  both  cheaply  and 
effectually,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  in  parks  and  open 
spaces  where  it  is  so  necessary  th.at  the  surface  shouUl  always  be  in 
a  comparatively  dry  state,  specially  those  portions  to  which  the 
public  are  allowed  access.  First  and  foremost,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  it  is  not  the  surface  water  (i.  <•.,  the  water  furnished 
by  rainfall)  with  which  we  have  specially  to  contend,  but  that  which 
lies  in  the  soil,  rendering  it  waterlogged,  and  preventing  the  free 
absorption  of  the  rainfall.  A  reference  to  the  meteorological  reports 
will  show  that  the  annual  rainfall  is  really  necessary  for  the  support 
of  vegetation,  and  is  readily  absorbed  or  evaporated,  except  during 
the  winter  months,  when  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  require  compara- 
tively little  moisture,  and  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
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consequence  of  the  low  temperature  usually  prevalent  at  tliat  period. 
In  considering,  therefore,  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  subsoil 
water  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  within  certain  reasonable 
limits  the  drains  cannot  be  either  too  deep  or  too  large  to  effectually 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  apply  to 
different  soils  various  depths  of  drainage  as  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  necessary  and  often  recommended  ;  one  general  depth  should 
be  adopted  which  would  answer  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  draining 
parks  and  open  spaces,  and  maintaining  the  vegetation  therein  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

Having  by  means  of  surveys  ascertained  the  position  of  the 
ground,  the  various  levels,  and  fixed  upon  the  most  convenient  point 
for  the  outfall  (which  for  obvious  reasons  should  be  the  lowest),  the 
direction  of  the  main  drain  or  drains,  as  may  be  necessary,  must  be 
decided  upon  ;  in  doing  so  the  lo\^■-lying  portions  of  the  gi-ound  or 
valleys  should  be  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  straight  lines  taken  to  the 
outfall.  Tlie  capacity  of  the  mains  will  depend  upon  their  length, 
the  area  of  the  ground,  and  the  state  of  the  soil,  whether  wet  or  very 
swampy.  As,  however,  it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side, 
I  would  recommend  for  large  parks  or  open  spaces  and  very  wet 
soils,  9-in.  mains  :  and  for  smaller  and  less  swampy  areas  6-in. 
mains. 

With  regard  to  the  depth  at  which  drains  should  be  placed 
"beneath  the  surface  I  am  of  opinion  that  from  5-ft.  to  6-ft.  drains  are 
the  most  effective  for  the  areas  under  consideration.  A  moment's 
examination  of  the  annexed  diagram  will  render  the  difference 
between  deep  and  shallow  drainage  intelligible.  If  we  assume  a  surface 
area  20  ft.  in  width,  and  drains  placed  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  and  G  ft. 
respectively  as  shown,  it  will  at  once  be  evident  that  the  angle  of 
percolation  is  more  acute,  and  therefore  more  rapid  and  effectual 
when  the  drain  is  placed  at  the  greater  depth,  and  at  the  same  time 


Deep  and  shallo'v  drainage- 

the  subsoil  below  the  line  .i-V  is  drained,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  were  the  drain  placed  at  B  ;  this  alone  will  prove  the  gi-eat 
adv.antage  gained  by  placing  the  drain  at  c.  Again  assuming  the 
angle  of  percolation  as  shown  to  the  drain  at  B  to  be  applied  to  Ijoth 
cases,  further  evidence  will  be  furnished  in  favour  of  the  greater  deptli, 
owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  work  done — that  is  the  drain  at  c  takes 
the  water  from  a  greater  depth  and  drains  a  larger  superficial  area  ; 
therefore,  whilst  the  cost  would  be  about  ecjual  in  both  instances  the 
gain  in  regard  to  effect  would  be  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  deeper 
drain.  Tliere  need  be  no  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  \\ater  finding 
its  waj'  to  the  drains,  even  in  the  stiffest  and  most  retentive  clays, 
as  the  roots  of  plants,  worms,  the  stratification  of  the  soil,  and 
the  specific  gi-avity  of  the  water  itself,  all  combine  to  ensure  success. 
Sometimes  assistance  is  given  by  partly  filling  up  tlie  trench  after 
the  pipe  is  laid  with  stones,  chalk,  or  ruljble  of  any  kind,  faggot 
wood  or  Furze  and  similar  material.  This,  however,  is  simply  making 
tlie  drain  larger,  and  the  same  eflect  would  be  the  result  if  we  were 
to  lay  two  or  three  rows  of  pipes  instead  of  one  ;  but  there  is  really 
no  special  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  practice.  In  filling 
up  the  trench  after  the  drains  are  laid,  if  ordinary  care  be  taken  to 
throw  in  the  roughest  of  the  soil  first,  it  will  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  above-mentioned  materials. 

The  fall  necessary  for  drains  will  much  depend  upon  the  natural 
surface  of  the  soil,  but,  if  possible,  it  should  not  be  less  than  1  ft. 
in  700  ft.  or  800  ft.  The  trenches  must  be  filled  in  without  ramming, 
leaving  the  soil  above  the  surface  and  allowing  it  to  settle,  filling  iip 
again  if  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  and  ultimately  roll- 
ing the  surface  if  of  Grass.  Lateral  drains  may  consist  of  i-in.,  8-in., 
or  4  in.  pipes  in  proportion  as  the  subsoil  is  very  wet  or  otherwise, 
and  they  should  be  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  both  as  regards 
depth  and  fall,  as  is  reconunended  for  the  mains.  These  drains 
should  be  laid  obliquely  to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  never  in  direct 
lines  with  it.     By  so  doing  they  act  more  perfectly  as  catches  for 


the  water  by  intercepting  its  natural  flow,  and  consequently  carry 
it  more  rapidly  to  the  mains.  The  distance  between  the  lines  of 
lateral  or  side  drains  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
respect  to  moisture,  and  may  vary  from  20  ft.  to  60  ft. 

In  cutting  the  trenches  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bottom  is 
no  larger  than  is  necessary  to  admit  the  drain  pipes,  which  may  be 
very  neatly  done  by  the  aid  of  tools  usually  employed  in  such  work. 
This  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  line  of  pipes  becoming  deranged 
in  filling  up  the  trench  or  as  the  soil  settles  down,  which  would 
otherwise  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
success  of  the  work.  The  junction  of  lateral  with  main  drains 
should  be  at  as  acute  an  angle  as  possible  ;  the  object  of  this  will 
he  evident,  as  oftering  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  flow  in  the 
mains.  Pipes  of  short  length  are  preferable  to  long  ones,  giving,  as 
they  do,  greater  facilities  for  the  percolation  of  the  water.  It  will 
generally  be  some  few  months  before  the  drains  are  in  full  working 
order,  especially  in  stiff  soils,  in  consequence  of  the  water  forming 
its  channels  to  the  drains;  once,  however,  they  begin  to  "draw," 
the  success  of  the  work  will  be  evident.  Drainage  properly  carried 
out  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  should  be  in  fidl 
working  order  by  the  following  March. 

Without  giving  very  definite  data  with  regard  to  the  durability  of 
pipes  for  drainage  purposes,  I  may  say  it  is  well  to  choose  those  which 
are  thoroughly  burnt,  discarding  all  of  a  soft  texture  as  liable  to 
rapid  decay  when  exposed  to  long-continued  moisture,  which  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  witli  drain  pipes.  Some  time  since  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  some  pipes  which  were  used  many  years 
ago  in  draining  a  stiff'  clay,  and  which  appeared  to  be  none  the  worse 
for  the  wear.  The  foregoing  refers  only  to  what  is  termed  under-drain- 
ing of  land  and  in  no  way  applies  to  roads  and  walks,  or  to  the  more 
superficial  drainage  of  cricket,  croquet,  and  such-like  grounds.  It 
will  also  be  found  necessary  on  open  spaces  to  pipe  and  fill  up  useless 
and  unsightly  ditches,  which  in  many  cases  may  act  as  main  drains 
if  placed  sufficiently  deep,  taking  particular  care  to  protect  the  pipes 
from  the  roots  of  large  trees  which  may  be  growing  near  their  course. 
— C.  DEsyi.s. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 

Rosa  lucida. — This  is  a  handsome  single  Rose,  which  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  tlie  few  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
subjects.  We  noticed  with  this  at  Bitton  a  liandsome  and  vigorous 
double  Rose,  which  Mr.  Baker  calls  the  true  Rosa  sinica,  but  which 
has  probably  been  sent  out  under  some  florist's  name,  as  it  has  good 
qualities,  viz.,  hardiness,  good  foliage  (resembling  somewhat  the 
Slacartney  Rose  in  this  respect),  a  tea-scent,  and  abundance  of  flowers 
and  buds  in  succession,  at  this  season. — V. 

The  Annual  Timber  Sale  on  the  Long-leat  Estate, 
"Wilts,  took  place  at  Horningsham,  on  tlie  2t)th  August.  The 
timber  was  mostly  second-class,  and  of  small  dimensions.  The  prices 
realised  were  upon  the  whole  slightly  lower  than  those  of  last  year's 
sale.  The  following  are  the  average  prices  : — Oak,  1 1  ft.  average, 
Is.  2^d.  per  ft. ;  Ash,  8  ft.  average,  2s.  jjer  ft. ;  Beech,  .36  ft.  average, 
lOd,  per  ft.  ;  Scotch  Fir,  23  ft.  average,  7d.  per  ft.  ;  Larch  Poles, 
3^  ft.  average,  lid.  per  ft.,  or  3s.  4d.  per  pole;  Oak  Saplings, 
3s.  2d.  each  ;  Faggots,  21s.  per  hundred  (6  score). — G.  Berry. 

Large  Spanish  Chestnut. — At  Underbank  Hall,  in  York- 
shire, tliere  is  a  Spanish  Chestnut  which  measures  17  ft.  2  in.  in 
circumference  at  1  yard  from  the  ground.  It  is  well  grown  and  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  apparently  has  not  yet  finished  growing.  Surely 
it  is  unusual  for  this  tree  to  attain  such  dimensions  in  so  high  a 
latitude. — Fiild. 

Ceanothus  azureus. — On  a  south  aspect,  this  is  at  present 
in  excellent  condition,  covered  with  beautiful  azure  blue  flowers. 
Last  winter's  severe  weather  killed  all  the  young  wood,  and  we  had  to 
cut  it  in  close  to  the  old  wood.  But  the  jilant  appears  benefited  by 
the  hard  pruning  to  which  it  has  been  suljjected,  and  has  produced 
an  unusual  display  of  flower  spikes. — G.   L. 

Colutea  Pocockl. — This  distinct-looking  Bladder  Senna  is  a 
handsome  sliruli  in  flower  at  this  season  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
brownish-red  colour,  ami  produced  very  abundantly, — V. 

Billiardieria  longiflora. — This  plant  has  proved  very  hardy 
at  Bitton,  and  now"  l:)ears  curious  blue  fruit  against  a  wall  there.  It 
seems  a  fragile  little  shrub. — R. 

Calycanthus  occidentalis. — This  shrub  is  now  very  large 
and  full  of  flower  in  the  garden  at  Bitton.  It  is  so  striking  and  dis- 
tinct that  it  deserves  to  be  grown  well  among  the  choicer  kinds  of 
shrubs,  and  in  a  position  where  it  may  not  be  injured  through  over- 
crowding or  shading. — V. 

The  Rosemary- leaved  'Willo'W. — Salix  rosemariuifolia  is 
a  very  graceful  Willow,  and  quite  distinct  in  apjiearance  from  any 
other.     It  well  deserves  culture  as  an  ornamental  shrub. — V. 
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Rubus  biflorus.— This  Bramble  fruits  freely  in  the  garden  at 
Bitton,  ami  tlie  fruits  have  a  pleasantly  acid  flavour.  They  arc  not 
very  lari^^e,  and  of  an  firan^^e  colour. 

Christ's  Thorn. — This  shrub,  seldom  seen  out  of  bot.mio 
g.ardens,  is  not  witliont  beauty  at  this  season,  when  its  branchlcts 
are  freely  studded  with  small  yellow  blossoms.  At  Bitton  several 
specimens  of  it  in  flower  arc  very  interesting  just  now. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


LIFTING    POTATO    CROPS. 

The  prev.alence  of  tlie  Potato  di.sease  this  year  will  inevitably  again 
bring  to  the  front  the  oft-repeated  discussion  upon  the  best  times  for 
planting  and  lifting  Potatoes.  The  ijuestion  of  planting  is  just  now 
a  little  out  of  date,  and  can  hardly  afford  a  useful  tojjic  for  discus- 
sion at  any  time,  for  the  simple  reason  tliat  it  must  Largely  be 
governed  by  the  season,  soil,  climate,  and  chiefly  by  the  experience 
of  the  planter,  so  that  whilst  in  some  soils  ami  situations  one  may 
with  ease  and  safety  plant  in  March,  xnother  d.are  not  attempt  to 
pl.ant  until  perh,aps  the  end  of  April.  Tlie  (juestion  .as  to  the  best 
time  for  lifting  is  ijr.aetic.ally  governed  by  the  action  of  the  disease. 
If  there  were  none  it  would  not  matter,  except  for  other  cropping, 
how  long  the  produce  remained  in  the  soil  ;  but  as  the  disease  is  so 
prevalent  the  question  is,  will  e.arly  lifting  save  the  crop  ?  If  we 
could  lift  our  Potatoes  before  the  disease  appeared  in  the  haulm  no 
doubt  they  would  be  safe,  but  this  year,  as  in  nearly  all  previous 
years,  the  disease  has  appeared  so  early  that  even  the  earliest  kinds, 
such  as  Early  Rose,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Karly  Market,  &c.,  have  been 
in  the  full  vigour  of  gi-owth  and  the  tubers  immature.  To  lift  such 
as  these  to  store  for  a  long  jjcriod  of  consumption  v\ould  be  a  mistake  ; 
the  tubers  would  not  keep,  and  would  soon  become  totally  unfit  fur 
foo-1.  We  have  yet  no  kind  that  will  ripen  as  a  good  crop,  or,  indeed, 
any  crop  in  three  months,  whicli  is,  at  the  most,  all  the  possible 
growing  season  that  our  climate  allows,  as  the  disease  is  usually  in 
full  vi|,'our  early  in  July,  and,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
April  is  rarely  a  montli  that  will  permit  the  Potato  plant  to  grow  in 
the  open  air  without  danger  from  its  first  enemy — frost.  No  sort, 
however  early,  that  we  at  present  have,  will  therefore  give  us  by  the 
earliest  lifting  when  matured  immunity  from  the  disease. 

Dealing,  therefore,  with  such  sorts  .as  we  have,  and  knowing  that 
no  more  growth  can  take  place  after  the  haulm  has  become  largely 
affected  by  the  fungns,  the  point  for  decision  is,  does  immediate  and 
early  lifting  save  the  crop  or  any  large  proportion  of  it  as  compared 
with  the  produce  left  sound  in  the  ground  after  all  those  affected 
have  decayed  ?  My  own  experience  is  a  large  one,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  yet  found  any  gain  resulting  from  early  lifting,  as 
the  very  earliest-lifted  stocks,  got  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
disease  had  appeared,  have  alw.aj's  when  stored  for  a  few  weeks 
shown  as  many  diseased  tubers  and  in  a  worse  form  than  simiLar 
stocks  left  in  the  ground.  Exposure  to  the  air  seems  but  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  disease  in  the  tuber,  and,  added  to  the  inevitable 
dis.appointnient,  is  the  Labour  incidental  to  the  picking  over  of  Large 
stocks  of  perhaps  half-diseased  Potatoes.  I  believe  that  any  tubers 
left  untouched  by  the  fungus  when  the  haulm  is  destroyed  will 
remain  sound  and  good  in  the  soil  as  well  or  even  better  tlian  out  of 
it  during  the  early  autumn  months,  whilst  any  tubers  ever  so  slightly 
affected  will  decay  sooner  or  later,  even  if  lifted  with  all  possible 
speed. 

In  any  case  very  early  lifting  can  only  be  pr.actised  with  moderate 
quantities,  but  where  the  stocks  run  into  acres  of  soil  and  tons  of  pro- 
<luce  the  lifting  becomes  a  matter  of  labour  and  time,  and  everything 
cannot  be  set  aside  even  for  Pot.ato  lifting.  This  season,  amongst 
otlicr  diflicultics,  the  weather  li.as  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  lifting  of  I'otato  stocks  for  long  storing,  as  no  one  would  attempt 
to  lift  a  crop  in  rain  and  mud.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ; 
therefore  I  "Bould  allow  the  Potato  crop  to  remain  until  the  diseased 
tubers  are  apparent  ;  the  sound  ones  can  then  be  stored.         A.  D. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  AMERICA. 

E.\RLY  Potatoes  come  in  large  quantities  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  New  York  market,  and  when  old  Potatoes  are  very  cheap  large 
quantities  are  shipped  there  in  return,  the  West  Indian  planter 
of  course  getting  the  ailvantage  between  high  jiriced  new  ones  and 
low  priced  old  ones,  thefreiglitr.atebcingvery  lowin  both  cases.  From 
May  until  tlie  end  of  .lunc  most  of  our  Potatoes  come  from  Virginia; 
they  are  usu.ally  of  very  good  quality,  .and  .are  about  one-third  higher 
in  price  th.an  old  ones.  About  the  beginning  of  .luly  the  crop  begins 
to  come  in  in  quantity  from  Long  Island,  if  has  been  very  large  and 
of  excellent  quality  tliis  year,  so  that  prices  have  been  low  ;  this  crop 


consists  nearly  alLof  Early  Rose,  being  a  good  cropper  and  of  excel- 
lent qn.ality.  Early  in  August  the  Long  Island  crop  is  all  marketed 
and  tlie  ground  sown  with  Turnips.  The  principal  supply  next  comes 
from  New  .Jersey,  but  there  arc  complaints  of  the  crop  being  light, 
owing  to  the  long  continued  ilry  weather.  The  winter  supply  conies 
chiefly  from  Maine  and  Nova  .Scotia,  and  is  usually  of  very  good 
quality.  Large  quantities  are  .also  brought  by  can.al  from  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  .State;  these  .are  brought  .and  stored  before  frost 
sets  in,  .as  it  is  ditiicult  and  expensive  to  ship  Pot.atoes  in  the  winter. 
The  principal  enemy  to  the  crop  is  the  I'otato  bug,  but  it  is  not 
lookeil  at  now  as  other  than  a  necessary  evil ;  about  three  dressings 
of  Paris  Oreen  ]>revent  any  serious  damage  being  done.  I  have  used 
nearly  two  barrels  of  plaster  and  five  pounds  of  Paris  Green  on  two 
acres  of  I'otatoes  at  a  cost  for  material  of  4  dols.  25  cents,  and  it 
costs  about  as  much  more  in  laljour  to  apply  the  mixture.  Many  mix 
the  poison  in  water,  but,  unless  in  special  cases,  the  labour  is  thus 
much  increased,  although  there  is  a  saving  of  material. 

Jas.  Tapun. 

J^OTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON    THE  KITCHEN    GAEDEN. 


Califomian  Curled  Lettuce. — This  is  a  useful  summer 
variety  of  Lettuce,  and,  in  addition  to  its  being  very  good  for  salads, 
it  is  extremely  pretty,  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  green, 
being  beautifully  fringed.  Therefore,  as  a  central  kitchen  garden 
border  crop,  it  ia  both  useful  and  ornamental. — J.  Groom. 

Potato  Disease  under  Glass. — We  have  hitherto  com- 
forted ourselves  with  the  idea  that  Potatoes  grown  under  gLass  were 
at  least  safe  from  disease,  but  during  this  exceptional  season  we  have 
convincing  proof  that  this  is  not  so,  as  sever,al  cases  have  come  under 
my  own  oliservation  of  unmistakable  Potato  disease  occurring  under 
glass,  and  in  ilr.  Coleman's  "  Fruit  Report  "  (p.  179)  I  observe  that 
lie  mentions  a  severe  attack  of  Potato  disease  under  glass  ko  early  as 
March,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  milady  is  ever  present 
with  us,  and  that  it  only  needs  a  proper  seed-bed,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  to  develop  itself.  Tomatoes  with  us  have  been  badly  diseased 
under  glass  this  year,  both  foliage  and  fruit  being  badly  attacked, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Potato  disease,  and  several  other  plants 
appear  more  or  less  affected  by  a  fungus  similar  to  that  which  affects 
the  Potato.  The  air  seems  laden  not  only  with  moisture  but  with 
blights,  and  diseases  have  spread  with  alarming  rapidity.  Even  the 
foliage  of  I'.arsnips  is  spotted  and  diseased,  and  Celery  plants  have 
been  virulently  attacked  by  the  fly,  even  in  the  seed-bed,  and  denuded 
of  their  earliest  leaves.  The  red  sorts  with  us  suffered  more  than 
the  white  kinds. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Early  Cabbages. — To  have  these  for  use  in  spring  they  must 
be  planted  early  in  wull-preparcil  soil  in  the  most  sheltered  portion 
of  the  garilen,  when  they  will  continue  to  grow  all  through  the 
winter.  Close  to  a  w.all  or  hedge  from  which  cold  winds  are  shut 
out  and  every  r.ay  of  sunlight  is  enclosed  is  the  place  to  select  for  a 
few  rows,  and  the  .soil  can  scarcely  be  too  full  of  manure  for 
them,  as  a  Cabb.age  planted  in  poor  soil  is  the  worst  of  .all  vegetables, 
but  gi\e  it  good  treatment,  and  cut  it  tender  and  succulent,  and  it 
will  be  appreciated.  As  regards  sorts,  the  late  trial  of  Cabbages  at 
Chiswick  lias  rectified  some  of  the  synonymous  terms,  but  a  good 
selection  of  Enfield  JIarket  or  the  London  Market  Cabb,age  sown  in 
the  middle  of  July  and  jilanted  out  the  first  week  in  September 
will  give  as  good  Cabbages  as  can  be  grown. — J.  G. 

The  Pea  Crop. — This  has  been  about  the  best  garden  crop  of 
the  year,  for  although  late  in  filling  their  pods  they  have  been  un- 
usuallj'  prolific  and  good.  All  kinds  grow  taller  than  usual  owing 
to  the  occurrence  of  so  much  rain,  and  keep  on  bearing  longer  than 
they  otherwise  would  ha\e  done.  We  have  had  the  following  old 
kinds  in  first-rate  condition  :  viz.,  .Sutton's  Ringleader,  Dickson's 
First  and  Best,  Laxtou's  Alpha,  William  the  First,  Marvel  (a  new 
Pea  of  first-rate  qualities).  Little  Wonder,  Telephone  (a  kind  with 
very  large  poils),  Veitch's  Perfection,  Princess  Royal,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  for  the  Latest  crops.  They  .are  still  extremely  cle.an  and  free 
from  maggots,  and  altogether  Peas  form  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
cro|is  of  l!S7!>. — .1.   GltooM.    Linton. 

Diseased  Tomatoes.— Our  Tom.ato  crop  on  the  walls  is  nearly- 
destroyed  .again  this  season  by  disease.  We  lost  .all  our  Tom.atoe3 
Last  year  by  the  same  malady  before  they  were  ripe,  but  this  season 
they  sceni  to  be  going  before  any  fruit  is  set.  The  disease  attacks 
them  in  the  s.anie  manner  as  it  does  the  Potato,  beginning  first  with 
a  small  spot  like  mildew  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  ;  that  soon  spreads, 
and  the  part  all'ected  becomes  black.  As  soon  .as  the  blotch 
reaches  the  midrib  the  leaf  droops,  the  leaf-st.alk  becomes 
stripcil  and  spotted,  .and  finally  the  stems,  when  .all  begin  to  decay 
and  smell  just  like  diseased  Pot.ato  h.aulni.  Is  there  any  remedy,  or 
must  we  endure  it  as  we  do  the  Potato  disease,  with  which  I  believe 
it  to  be  identical  ? — W.  Watson,  Eaykhiiril,  FatcUy,  JJants. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


KOYAL    HOETICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
August  26. 

The  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  few,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cut 
flowers  of  Roses,  Gladioli,  Verbenas,  Picotees,  Phloxes,  &c. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awardeil  as  follows  : 

Encephalartos  Friderici-Guilielmi  (Bull).— A  remark- 
ably handsome  Cycad  with  a  huce  trunk  about  2  it.  high,  terminated 
by  a  dense  cro^™  of  leaves  about  3  ft.  long,  with  the  petioles  covered 
with  a  fulvous  brown  woolly  substance.  The  leaves  are  divided 
into  comb-like  sharply-rointed  divisions,  the  whole  surface  of  t:ie 
leaf  being  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue. 

Oarludovica  Drudei  (Bull).— A  novelty  in  the  way  of  C. 
palniata  but  dwarfer,  and  the  leaf-segments  have  a  gracefully 
arching  liabit.     It  will,  no  doubt,  form  a  highly  decorative  plant. 

Kentia  "Wendlandi  (Bull).— An  elegant  Palm,  with  pinnate 
leaves  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  but  having  somewhat  of  a  rigid  habit. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  albus  (Bull).  —  A  desirable 
variety  of  an  old  garden  favourite,  differing  from  the  type  only  in 
having  pure  white  blossoms,  and  it  is  as  equally  easy  to  grow. 

Gladiolus  Electra,  T.  S.  Ware,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Samuel  Jennings,  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  (Ke'.- 
way  &  Sions). — All  tine  new  varieties,  and  well  deserving  the  distinc- 
tion accorded  to  them. 

Picotees  Lady  Rosebery  and  Sultana  (Turner).— The 
former  is  a  bright  orange-red  with  dashes  of  a  deeper  shade,  and  the 
latter  a  pale  sulphur  of  large  size  and  good  form. 

Picotee  Princess  Beatrice  (Turner).— A  variety  with  yel- 
low ground  and  red  edges,  pretty  and  distinct. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  Mr.  Bull  sent  plants  of 
the  new  Penanga  Kuhlei,  WaUichia  nana,  Tradescantia  multicolor, 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  11. -pi.,  and  a  variety  of  Weigela  amabilis 
bearing  the  name  of  Looymansi  aurea.  A  panful  of  cut  blooms  of 
the  gorgeous  Tiger  Flower  (Tigridia  grandiflora)  was  also  shown  by 
the  same  exhibitor,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  it. 

Mr.  .J.  .S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  sent  cut  blooms  of  the  new  beau- 
tiful Montbretia  Pottsi,  described  in  our  columns  last  week. 

A  new  Gladiolus  named  Marie  Lemoine,  similar  to  that  certificated 
at  tlie  last  meeting,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  VeitchforM.  Lemoine, 
Nancy.  The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  also  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  shown  previously. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  meeting  was  centred  in  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  all  of  which  were,  not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  season,  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 
The  flower-spikes  averaged  from  1^  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with  flowers  of 
large  size  and  presenting  a  striking  diversity  of  colour.  The  finest 
comprised  Jessica,  chiefly  of  a  rosy  hue  ;  Samuel  Jennings,  briglit 
scarlet  with  the  under  segment  white  ;  A.  F.  Barron,  deep  rich 
salmon  tint ;  T.  8.  Ware,  intense  scarlet,  large  and  dense  spike  ; 
Egyptian  King,  a  very  distinct  and  deep  rich  plum  colour  ;  Electra, 
bright  rosy-magenta,  large  flowers  and  spikes  ;  Duke  of  Connaught, 
a  splendid  kind  with  flowers  of  brilliant  crimson,  mottled 
with  a  brigiiter  shade.  These,  with  several  others  shown,  were 
Messrs.  Kel way's  seedlings  this  year,  and  were  worthily  awarded  a 
gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Park  Nurseries,  Coventry,  exhibited 
four  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  consisting  of  a  varied  selection  of  the  lead- 
ing varieties  in  fine  condition  for  the  present  time.  A  new  seed- 
ling variety,  Henry  W.  Eaton,  was  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. 
The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  good  form,  and  brilliant  crimson 
colour.     A  silver  Banksiau  medal  was  voted  to  tiiis  collection. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough  Nurseries,  came  a  collection  of 
cut  blooms  of  Picotees,  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  being  Picotee 
Sultana  (self),  with  flowers  of  large  size,  and  bright  orange -red  colour  ; 
Lady  Rosebery  (with  pale  sulphur  flower).  Lightning,  Lady  Biddulpli, 
Lady  Aitchison,  and  Sir  John  Lambert  were  also  fine  red-edged 
varieties.  Mrs.  Colman,  Flavius,  Mrs.  Purvis,  Princess  Beatrice, 
and  Dove,  though  exhibitingsomewhat  of  a  samene.ss  in  their  colour, 
are  nevertheless  desirable  varieties  ;  Cyprus,  Sebastian,  and  Edith 
are  also  pretty  varieties.  The  whole  strain  received  high  commenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  showed  a  superb  collection  of  Verbenas, 
comprising  nearly  three  dozen  varieties.  A  selection  of  the  Ijest 
were — Miss  Matilda  with  very  large  trusses  of  white  and  quaintly 
striped  with  violet ;  Kentish  Beauty,  a  remarkaVjly  rich  purple 
kind  ;  Neptune,  Lord  Leigli,  trusses  ;  Shakespeare,  splendid  scarlet  ; 
Lady  Langlesbury,  white,  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  down  the  centre 


of  each  petal ;  E.  Perkins,  white,  with  carmine  centre  ;  Boule  de 
Neige,  large  trusses  of  pure  white  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  rich 
clear  violet ;  Master  B.  Cannell,  of  a  lighter  hue.  A  very  fine  un- 
named seedling  form  was  also  in  the  same  collection  with  white  pips 
broadly  margined  with  purple  ;  a  collection  of  Phloxes,  French 
Gold-laced  Marigolds,  and  a  dozen  flowers  of  Hollyhocks  perfect  in 
colour  and  form.     To  these  a  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

A  small  group  of  Coleus  was  sent  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Brookwood  Asylum, 
Woking,  and  a  similar  contribution  came  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  one  of  which  named  Canary  Bird  was  remarkably 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  kinds. 

From  the  Society's  Gardens  came  a  well  gi-own  group  of  Celo- 
sias  and  Cockscomljs  ;  also  plants  of  the  handsome  Abutilon  Sello- 
wianum  marmoratum,  and  the  elegant  Reidia  glaucescens,  a  plant 
well  deserving  of  more  extended  knowledge  ;  also  cut  blooms  of  tlie 
pretty  Papaver  umln-osum,  wliich  somewhat  resembles  the  common 
held  Poppy  (P.  Rhceas),  but^is  much  superior  on  account  of  the 
distinct  black  blotches  on  each  of  the  petals. 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  contrilnited  a  group  of  Balsams, 
of  a  choice  Camellia-flowered  strain  ;  also  a  fine  example  of  the 
gi-aceful  Asparagus  pUimosus,  a  greenhouse  kind  admirably  adapted 
for  cutting  purposes. 

Fruit. — On  this  occasion  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Sons'  prizes  for 
single  fruits  of  Dell's  Hybrid  Melon  were  competed  for,  but  only  five 
fruits  were  exhibited.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh,  Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park  ;  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Elve- 
tham  Park,  Wiuchfield,  showed  the  next  best ;  and  the  third  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  Deepdene,  Dorking.  Apple 
Gray's  Seedling,  a  handsome  kind,  was  sent  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Gray, 
Brooke,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  sent  Apple  KeiTy  Pippin, 
and  Strawberry  Pippin,  a  handsome  kind  of  moderate  size. 

Vegetables. — Mr.  Culverwell,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  sent 
Seedling  Pea  Autumn  Marrow,  a  prolific  bearer,  with  pods  of  un- 
usually large  size.  Messrs.  E.  A.  W'eljb  &  Sous,  Stourbridge,  sent 
samples  of  their  new  Marrow  Pea.  Messrs.  J.  Cook  &  Son,  VVey- 
bridge,  also  sent  a  seedling  Pea,  Cook's  Conqueror.  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Son,  Leadenhall  Street,  contributed  a  dish  of  new  Mammoth  Negi-o 
Beans,  with  pods  of  large  size — a  prolific  bearer.  A  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  to  this  variety. 


CRYSTAL    PALACE    FRUIT    SHOW. 

August  28,  29,  and  30. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  lateness  of  the  season,  the  date  of 
the  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace  was  fixed  quite 
a  month  earlier  than  that  of  the  last  and  previous  years,  which 
necessarily  resulted  in  a  display  far  below  the  average,  both  in  point 
of  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits.  Hardy  fruits  were  especi- 
ally poorly  represented,  and  the  long  lines  of  Apples  shown  last 
year  strikingly  contrasted  i\ith  the  meagre  display  on  this  occasion. 
The  classes  for  vegetables  were  withdrawn,  as  were  also  those  for  cut 
flowers.  Several  collections  were,  however,  contributed,  which  con- 
siderably enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  the  meeting.  Amongst 
these  the  Roses  from  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries  and  the  superb 
group  of  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  were  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  and  were  worthily  awarded  extra  prizes. 

Collections  of  Fruit. — The  competition  for  twelve  dishes  of 
distinct  kinds,  though  by  no  means  numerous,  there  being  but  three 
exhibitors,  was  closely  contested.  The  premier  collection  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle.  It  consisted  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  highly-finished  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  also  good  ;  Pine-apjdes  Prickly  Cayenne  and  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  both  heavy  aud  well-formed  fruits  ;  Melons  Dr.  Hogg 
and  Golden  Gem  ;  fine  examples  of  Royal  George  Peach  and  Pitmas- 
ton  Nectarine  ;  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries,  Peach  Apricot,  Kirke's 
Plum,  aud  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  The  next  best  collection  came  from 
Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge,  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  which  were  the 
Royal  George  Peaches,  a  heavy  bunch  of  Bananas,  and  Eastnor 
Castle  Melon.  The  other  fruits  shown  were  Crown  Bob  Gooseberry, 
Hemskirk  Apricot,  Early  Favourite  Plum,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  El- 
ruge  Nectarine,  Bigarreau  Cherries,  Bellamore  Hybrid  Melon,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grajies. 

Grapes. — In  the  class  for  ten  distinct  kinds  there  were  but 
two  exhiljitors.  Tlie  premier  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone, 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  whose  collection  comprised  Black  Alicante, 
Gros  Colman,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Foster's  White,  all  of  first-rate 
quality;  Golden  Queen,  Buckl.and  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Lady  Downes,  and  Black  Hamburgh  scarcely  so  good.  The 
other  competitor  was  Mr.  Bannerman,  Blithfield,  Rugeley,  who  had 
fine  examples  of  Black  Prince,  Trebbiano,  and  Gros  Colman  amongst 
his  collection.     For  three  bundles  of  Black  Hamburglis  there  were  a 
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dozen  exhibitors,  the  majority  of  whom  showed  excellent  samples. 
The  best  eamc  from  Kastnor  Castle  hardens,  and  were  simply  per- 
fect in  size  of  bunch  and  berry.  The  second  prize  set  were  (juite 
equal  in  finish,  but  scarcely  so  large.  Mr.  Coleman  was  also  the 
most  successful  of  tlie  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  Muscats  of 
Alexandria,  which  were  very  tine  examples  of  skilful  culture,  though 
lacking  the  briglit  amber  tints  attainable  in  favourable  seasons. 
The  first  prize  for  (iros  Colman  was  taken  by  not  large  bunches,  but 
as  regards  size  of  berries  and  exquisite  finish  they  left  notliing  to 
be  desired.  Two  other  sets  were  shown,  which  were  also  good.  Of 
Madresfield  Court  (irapcs  the  best  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed  & 
Sons,  Roupell  Park,  Norwood.  Though  they  did  not  excel  in  size 
the  other  two  sets  shown,  tliey  were  much  superior  in  point  of  finish. 
Some  fine  bunches  gained  first  lionours  for  Black  Alicante,  and  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Koikes,  Hemel  Hempstead.  They  were  not 
extraordinarily  large,  but  they  were  unusually  fine  in  other  points 
There  were  three  other  exhibitors  in  the  class.  The  class  for  black 
Grapes  of  any  kind  was  more  numerously  represented,  there  being 
eight  contributors.  The  best  were  shown  by  Mr.  \V.  Elphinstone, 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  who  had  moderately  large  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, but  scarcely  so  well  coloured  as  they  might  have  been.  The 
next  best  came  from  Eastnor  Castle,  which  were  well-grown  examples 
of  Venn's  Black  Muscat.  The  first  jirize  for  ^^•hite  Grapes  of  any 
variety  was  taken  by  Mr.  Folkes,  Hemel  Hempstead,  with  excellent 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Foster's  .Seedling  was  also  sho«Ti 
well  for  the  second  prize.  There  were  five  other  exhibitors  in  this 
class.  The  lieaviest  bunch  of  Black  Hamburghs  was  shown  by  Mi-. 
F.  Jordan.  It  weighed  .')  lb.  4  oz.  The  heaviest  bunch  of  a  white 
variety  was  one  of  'J'relibiano,  weighing  3  lb.  6  oz.,  shown  by  Mr. 
0.  Goldsmitli,  Polcsden  Laeey,  Dorking. 

Pines. — These  were  but  scantily  represented,  especially  in  the 
class  for  the  Queen  variety,  there  being  but  one  contributor,  and  the 
fi  uit  shown  was  not  above  the  average  size.  Smooth  Cayennes  were 
shown  well,  and  represented  some  hea\'y  and  well  formed  fruits. 
The  best  was  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  Castle  Hill,  South  iloulton, 
Devon,  whose  fruit  weighed  G  lb.  10  oz.  The  other  fruit  came  from 
Wycombe  Abbey,  and  was  also  good.  In  the  class  for  Pines  of  any 
variety  the  finest  was  shown  from  Eastnor  Castle,  and  the  next  best 
from  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  both  of  wliich  were  the  Charlotte  Rothschild 
variety. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  were  but  scantily  repre- 
sented in  all  the  classes.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Alex- 
andra Noblesse  variety.  But  two  exhibitors  showed  in  the  class  for 
three  dishes  of  Nectarines.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Bannennan, 
who  had  Violette  (irosse,  A'iolette  Hative,  and  Elruge.  The  class 
for  single  dishes  contained  some  very  good  fruits.  The  best  were 
shown  from  Ashridge  Garden  by  Mr.  Sage,  who  had  admirable  fruits 
of  Royal ;  the  second  prize  was  taken  by  some  fine  fruits  of  Princess 
of  Wales.  Eight  other  dishes  were  also  shown,  and  amongst  them 
were  fine  examples  of  Princess  of  Wales,  Violette  Hative,  and  Grosse 
Mignonne.  Seven  dishes  were  shown  in  the  class  for  Nectarines. 
Some  excellent  fruits  were  shown  of  the  Pine-apple  variety  for  the 
first  place,  and  Stanwiek  for  tlie  second. 

Melons. — About  a  dozen  fruits  were  shown  in  the  classfor  green- 
fleshed  varieties.  Mr.  Sage  was  first  with  a  fine  fruit  of  Eastnor 
Castle,  and  a  handsome  fruit  of  the  Squire  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  Shardeloes,  for  the  second  place.  The  best  scarlet-fleshed 
kind  was  Victory  of  Bristol,  a  beautifully  netted  variety,  shown  by 
Mr.  Carmichael,  Bury  .St  Edmunds,  and  Mr.  Coleman  showed  Dr. 
Hogg  for  the  next  prize.  Seven  other  fruits  were  shown  in  this 
class. 

Pigs. — There  was  but  one  entry  for  three  dishes  of  this  fniit,  and 
these  were  from  Ashridge  (Jardens,  consisting  of  Lee's  Perpetual, 
Bourdissott  Blanche,  and  Brown  Turkey.  Mr.  Coleman  showed 
the  best  single  di^h,  consisting  of  well-grown  fruits  of  Brown  Turkey. 
The  same  variety  also  gained  the  second  place.  Two  other  dishes 
were  shown. 

Plums. — These  were  but  poorly  shown;  only  two  exhibitors 
showed  in  the  class  for  three  dishes.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Golden  (Jage,  Kirke's,  and  Einjieror.  The  best  Green  (iages  were 
shown  from  the  Elvetham  Park  Gardens.  Three  dishes  svere  shown. 
Apples. — The  poor  display  of  these  showed  unmistakably  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  there  being  Imt  a  dozen  dishes  shown. 
The  best  three  dishes  came  from  the  Convent  Garden,  Roehampton, 
and  consisted  of  Irish  Peach,  Cellini  Pippin,  and  Quarrondon. 

Pears — Only  three  dislies  of  these  were  shown,  and  these  in 
inferior  condition  ;  the  varieties  were  Green  Chisel,  Jargonelle,  and 
Williams'  Bon  (.'hretieu. 

Tomatoes. — The  class  foracoUection  containing  twelve  fruits  of 
each  kind  was  unrepresented.  There  were  five  dishes  shown  in  the 
class  for  twelve  fruits  ;  the  best  consisted  of  excellent  examples  of 
Trophy,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Worthing,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex. 


Cucumbers. — The  best  brace  of  the  white-spined  variety  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Davy,  Streatham,  for  a  handsome  seedlingkind. 
Six  other  contributions  were  displayed,  amongst  which  were  excel- 
lent fruits  of  the  Olive,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
kinds.  The  finest  brace  of  black-spined  kind  were  Telegraph, 
shown  by  Mr.  \Villiamson,  Dulwich.  There  were  four  exhibitors  in 
this  class. 

Miscellaneous  Class. — \n  extra  prize  was  deservedly 
awarded  to  -Mr.  D.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Earl  Fortcseue,  Castle  Hall, 
North  Devon,  for  half-a-dozen  splendid  fruits  of  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pine-ap])les,  all  of  which  were  admirable  examples  of  skilful  culture. 
Mr.  H.  Smith,  Leeils,  Yorkshire,  sent  four  dishes  of  Gooseberries  of 
large  size,  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  a  seedling  scarlet-flesh  Melon. 
Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford,  exhibited  samples  of  Peas  Laxton's  Mar%-el, 
Laxton's  Improved  Omega,  and  Laxton's  Improved  Connoisseur  ;  also 
pods  of  an  unusually  large  variety  of  Broad  Beans. 

Flowers,  &c.  — A  tastefully-arranged  gi-oup  of  jilants  was 
contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums  and  other  Aroids,  Crotons, 
Coleus,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  which  were  eidivened  by 
flowering  plants  of  Begonias,  Phloxes,  &c.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  .Son, 
Langport,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Gladioli,  comprising 
about  eight  dozen  spikes  remarkable  both  for  the  large  size,  perfect 
form,  and  great  diversity  of  colour  in  their  flowers.  A  dozen  boxes 
of  cut  Roses  were  shown  from  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  which, 
considering  the  untoward  state  of  the  weather,  were  in  fine  condi- 
tion ;  the  Tea  Roses  were  especially  noteworthy.  A  group  of  orna- 
mental Grasses  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  f harden  ; 
the  bright  hues  of  the  dyed  flowers  and  Grass  were  very  gay.  A 
group  of  Succulents,  &c.,  including  a  collection  of  small  plants  in 
miniature,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Boiler,  Kensal  Town. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  .Sou,  Langport,  for  the  following  Gladioli  : 

LordW.  Beresford. — Large  spike  ;  flowers  amaranth,  shailed 
■\rith  purple-lake  and  streaked  with  white. 

James  Douglas. — A  splendid  variety  with  flowers  rosy-lilac, 
dashed  with  crimson  and  white. 

Jessica. — A  fine  large  flower  ;  white,  tinged  with  lilac  ;  crimson 
throat,  and  yellow  bloteli  on  lower  petal. 

Duke  of  Connaught. — Flowers  deep  cerise,  mottled  with  a 
lighter  shade,  and  veineil  \vith  white. 

Duohess  of  Connaught. — White  blosssoms  shaded  with 
purple,  rich  violet-purple  throat. 

A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
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Pear  Cordons.— I  have  some  planted  foiir  years  aero,  which  I  have  each 
year  sUTiiiner-itinchud  to  four  and  then  to  two  leaves,  but  the  successive  year's 
growths  liave  in  some  instances  reached  a  length  of  12  in.  or  15  in.,  and  the  inner 
portion  (nearest  the  stem)  is  becoming  bare  of  shoots  and  leaves.  Uow  must  I 
proceed?  and  ought  I  to  have  winter  pruned  them  each  year  to  keep  them 
within  bounds,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  ?— Puzzled.  [Yes ;  partial  winter  prun- 
ing is  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  long  naked 
spui-s,  for  no  matter  how  persistently  the  trees  are  summer-pinched,  it  is  obvious- 
that  in  time  the  spurs  nmst  get  long  and  bai*e  unless  occasionally  shortened  back 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  main  stem.  We  would  advise  you  to  shorten,  at 
next  winter's  pruning,  a  fourth  portion  of  these  spurs,  of  course  selecting  those 
most  bare  of  buds,  and  each  year  afterwards,  selecting  the  next  worst,  till  all 
have  been  removed.  You  need  have  no  fear  that  new  shoots  will  not  be  pro- 
duced, for  even  if  cut  to  a  dormant  eye  or  bud  new  gi'owths  are  sure  to  appear, 
wliich  stop  or  pinch  as  before.— W.  W.] 

"Wall  Plants.  —I  have  a  wall  facing  the  east  on  one  side  of  my  flower  garden 
now  covered  with  iVar  trees.  These  are  worn  out,  and  I  want  to  cover  the  wall 
%vith  evergreen  shrults  that  will  grow  pretty  close  to  it.  and  so  hide  the  brick- 
work. I  may  state  tliat  it  is  p;irtially  sheltered  l)y  a  wall  from  the  north,  and 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  from  the  east.  The  trees  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
la«  n  about  :tO  yards  off.  What  had  I  better  plant  ?  I  do  not  w.ant  to  use  1%-y  if 
I  can  get  anything  else.  Would  (Jarrya  ellipticn  do  on  such  an  aspect,  and  does 
it  Ciiver  well?- H.  1>.  P.  [There  is  nothing  better  than  Ivy,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds  ditfering  nv^re  or  less  in  the  form  of  their  leaves  and  rapidity  of 
growth,  other  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  variegated  Euouymus,  Ever- 
green Jasmines,  Myrtles,  Bimlax  mauritanicus,  S.  tamuoides,  Holbwllia  latifolia, 

:tc.] 

Names  of  Plants.— .9"ft.—l.  Spinea  aria?folia  :  2,  Deutzia  scabra,  fl.-pl.  ;  3^ 
Taxus  a-lprossa  ;  4,  Cannot  name  without  tlowei-s  ;  .'">,  Spinea  callosa ;  6,  Berberis 
(cannot  name  without  tlowers).  .-I/^Anr.— Sparmannia  africana.  F.  X.  K.~Voin- 
ciana  tJilUcsi.  Xitrth iroitilti.— The  Sweet  Tea  bloom  sent  is  not  uncommon,  and 
may  be  found  in  almost  evei-y  good  strain.  X.  /;.— 1.  Gloriosa  Plantii ;  2.  3,  4, 
vai'ieties  of  Aehimenes,  which  wc  cannot  undertake  to  name  ;  5,  Lilium  longi- 
florum  ;  0,  L.  chalcedonicum.  Ji  T.  K.—l,  Tetrathcca  hirsuta ;  2.  Roella  ciliata. 
A.  A'.— The  yellow  tlower  is  Calceolaria  chelidonioides.  the  other Mertensia  pani- 
culata.  Xotts.  —  l,  Oncidium  eueullatum  ;  2,  O.  nubigcnnm  ;  3,  Odoutoglossum 
Lindleyanum.  .4^;>/irt.— 1.  (Jodetia  Whitne>i  ;  2,  O.  anuena  ;  3.  G.  Lindleyana; 
,  tEnothera  fruticosa.  ^fr.  M. — We  are  unable  to  ascertain  correctly  the  names 
of  the  twigs  of  shrubs  you  send,  but  apparently  they  l>elong  to  the  Himalayan 
Lilac  (Syringa  Emodi).  /JuWtn.— l,  cJentiana  gelida;  2,  Monarda  flstulosa  ;  3, 
Circ.Ta  hitetiana  ;  4,  Itartoiiia  aurea  ;  .'i,  the  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  vulgaris) 
Jf.  A'.  7'.— UesperoscorJum  lactcum.  Z)tfw/i,— Berberidopsis  coralliua,  a  native 
of  ChilL 
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"This  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  mend  Xature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  if atvrs."— Shakespeare. 


but 


IN  THE  KENTISH  FKUIT  GARDENS. 
As  regards  hardy  fruits  Kentish  gardens  have  this  year  little 
to  attract  attention,  for  orchards  from  which  in  some  years 
thousands  of  bushels  of  fruits  have  been  sent  to  the  London 
markets  are  this  year  almost  fruitless,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
gardens,  such  as  that  of  Sir.  Killick's,  of  Langley,  to  which 
our  visit  was  specially  made,  that  anything  like  even  one- 
third  of  a  crop  can  be  found.  The  Hops,  too,  on  which  so 
many  people  in  Kent  depend,  are  this  year  a  doubtful  crop, 
being  badly  infested  with  mildew  and  "  vermin,"  as  the  green 
and  black  fly  are  called.  Mr.  Killick,  though  owning  a  large 
extent  of  orchards  for  growing  fruit  far  market,  likewise 
devotes  much  time  and  space  to  the  growth  of  dwarf  Ajiple 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  are  the  best  kinds 
for  the  locality  and  also  to  provide  fruit  for  show  ;  and  the 
same  remarks  also  apply  to  Potatoes. 

Apples. — In  this  locality  Apples  this  year  are  a  very  scanty 
crop.  I  ^asited  some  of  what  are  considered  the  best  orchards 
round  JIaidstone  and  Langley,  and  only  a  few  kinds  of 
Apples  were  bearing  anything  like  a  crop  ;  indeed  90  per 
cent,  of  the  trees  have  no  fruit  on  them  at  all.  Mr.  Killick 
has  quite  an  exceptional  crop,  the  reason  being  that  he  has 
but  few  kinds  in  any  quantity,  except  those  which  he  has 
proved  for  years  to  bear  crops  in  all  seasons,  and  with  these 
kinds  nearly  all  the  old  trees  about  the  place  are  being 
grafted.  The  three  sorts  on  which  the  most  value  is  set  are 
Warner's  King,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Stone's  Apjile  or  Lod- 
dington  Seedling,  the  latter  being  without  doubt  the  best 
and  most  profitable  kind  of  Apple  grown  in  Kent,  for  no 
matter  how  bad  the  season,  this  may  always  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  crop.  Its  fruit  is  something  like  that  of  the 
well-known  Keswick  Codlin,  but  larger,  and  more  highly 
coloured,  and  much  firmer.  It  is  fit  for  culinary  purposes  in 
August,  and  will  keep  good  till  the  end  of  November.  The 
tree  makes  but  little  growth  each  year.  The  original  tree, 
comparatively  a  small  one,  is  growing  in  a  garden  belonging 
to  ilr.  Skinner,  where  it  has  been  planted  at  least  thirty 
years,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  only  very  little  larger  now  than 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  This  tree  is  now  bearing  the  best 
crop  of  Apples  which  we  have  anywhere  seen  this  year — in 
fact  such  a  crop  as  one  would  not  expect  to  be  surpassed  in 
even  the  best  of  Apple  seasons.  Mr.  Killick  has  hundreds  of 
old  trees  cut  back  and  grafted  with  this  kind.  Grafting  is  not 
performed  here  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  generally  done.  In  the 
first  place  the  trees  are  not  cut  back  into  the  old  thick  limbs, 
but  only  to  supple  wood  the  size  of  a  broom  handle.  The 
rind  only  is  opened  to  admit  the  graft,  which  soon  "  takes  ;" 
the  old  wound  gets  healed  over,  and  few  would  detect 
that  the  tree  had  been  grafted  at  all.  In  the  second  year 
after  grafting  a  fairly  good  crop  of  frait  is  obtained.  After 
this,  any  shoots  of  the  original  kind  which  may  spring  from 
the  old  wood  are  kept  cut  off,  and  new  life,  as  it  were,  is  thus 
given  to  the  tree. 

Orchards.— The  method  of  forming  Apple  orchards  here 
is  an  excellent  one.  Land  occupied  by  Hops  is  planted  with 
Apple  trees  at  suitable  distances  apart,  and  they  make  rapid 
growth.  The  Hops  remain  for  three  years  or  so  ;  the  ground 
is  kept  well  cultivated  for  their  sake,  and  when  they 
are  dug  up  the  orchard  is  laid  down  in  Grass,  which 
is  eaten  off  by  .sheep.     By  this  means  the  ground  is  kept 


manured,  which  induces  the  trees  to  grow  and  bear  well. 
Orchards  thus  formed  are  considered  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able of  any.  The  expense  in  forming  them  is  trifling,  whilst 
when  once  established  they  incur  no  further  trouble.  The 
trees,  moreover,  succeed  better  than  those  planted  in  land 
previously  laid  down  to  Grass,  a  fact  clearly  apparent  here, 
where  both  plans  have  been  tried. 

Keeping  Apples.— All  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  South  Kensington,  know  in  what  excellent  condition  Mr. 
Killick  has  on  many  occasions  exhibited  collections  of  Apples 
even  in  the  end  of  July.  The  method  of  preserving  them 
in  such  a  sound,  fresh  state  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective. 
An  ordinary  looking  cupboard,  placed  in  a  cool  room  attached 
to  one  of  the  Hop  kilns,  is  the  place  in  which  Apples  are  kept 
so  well  at  Langley.  Inside  the  cupboard  are  lattice-work 
shelves,  on  which  the  fruit  is  stored.  The  secret  of  success^ 
however,  lies  in  the  following  points  being  observed  :  Firstly, 
the  fruit  must  be  thoroughly  sound  and  ripe  when  gathered 
from  the  trees  ;  secondly,  it  must  be  laid  out  in  an  airy  place 
to  get  thoroughly  dry  before  it  is  stored  ;  and  thirdly,  after 
it  is  placed  in  the  cupboard — which,  by  the  way,  must  be 
air-tight — no  more  light  or  air  nmst  at  any  time  be  admitted 
to  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  required  for  show 
the  Apples  should  be  carefully  taken  out  and  packed  at  once 
in  hampers  or  boxes,  and,  when  returned,  replaced  in  the 
cupboard  without  delay.  I'y  observing  these  rules  any  fairly 
good  keeping  Apple  may  be  kept  sound  until  the  tree  from 
which  it  was  gathered  affords  a  crop  fit  to  gather  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Choice  dessert  and  new  kitchen  kinds  are  grown  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  dwarf,  pyramidal,  or  bush  trees.  They  are 
planted  some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  the  ground 
between  tliem  is  well  cultivated  and  cropped.  Large  numbers 
of  fine  Apples  are  obtained  from  them,  even  in  such  unfavour- 
able seasons  as  the  present.  The  kind  bearing  the  best  crops 
this  year  is  Eclington  Seedling,  a  new  sort,  which  ripens  its 
fruit  in  September.  It  is  a  fresh  yellowish-green  looking 
Apple,  very  smooth  and  bright,  and  is  considered  to  be  in 
every  way  an  excellent  kind,  and  one  which  will  eventually, 
on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  heavy  cropping  property,  be 
largely  grown.  Emperor  Napoleon  is  another  kind  of  great 
excellence  ;  we  noticed  several  trees  of  it  bearing  really  good 
crops.  Its  fruit  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  ripens  early  in 
September  ;  indeed,  it  was  eatable  in  the  middle  of  August. 
It  is  a  good  flavoured  kind  and  well  worth  extensive  culture- 
Golden  Spire  is  another  good  sort,  aad  one  which  seldom 
fails  to  yield  a  crop  of  good  fruit. 

In  the  grounds  of  Sir.  W.  Skinner,  who  is  well  known  as 
a  successful  exhibitor  of  Apples,  and  who  owns  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  Apple  orchards 
in  Kent,  we  found  as  a  rule  but  a  very  scanty  crop  of  fruit, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  trees  generally  noteworthy  for  their 
productiveness.  One  tree,  however,  of  an  unnamed  sort, 
probably  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  proved  an  exception, 
for  on  it  there  were  supposed  to  be  about  forty-five  bushels  of 
Apples.  The  tree,  which  is  very  handsome  in  shape,  covers 
a  space  of  not  less  than  140  ft.  in  circumference. 

Plums.— Of  the  commoner  kinds  of  Plums  there  are  in 
some  places  fairly  good  crops ;  at  Mr.  Killick's  they  are 
bearing  almo.st  heavy  crops.  Crittenden  Prolific  or  Cluster 
Damson,  one  of  the  best  of  Damsons,  is  grown  by  Mr. 
Killick  in  large  quantities.  It  is,  indeed,  planted  round 
every  field  near  the  hedgerows  to  form  a  shelter  for  other 
crops.  On  this  Plum  there  are  really  good  crops,  which,  for 
jam  making,  bring  this  season  high  prices.  In  plentiful 
Plum  years,  however,  its  value  is  considerably  lower.     Tliis 
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Plum,  which  was  rai.sed  m  Kent  raaii)-  years  ago,  bears  freely 
on  the  previous  j'oar's  growth,  and,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme hardiness,  rapid  growth,  and  good  cropping  pro- 
pensity, trees  of  it  in  Kent  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand. 
A  Plum  known  in  the  market  as  the  Violet  Plum  is  also 
largely  grown  in  this  Heighbourhood.  It  is  the  Violet  Damask, 
a  reddish-purple,  medium  sized  Plum,  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Mr.  Killick  is  fast  heading  back  all  his  trees  of  this  and 
grafting  them  w-ith  iJcnj'er's  Victoria,  or  what  is  termed  the 
Bush  Plum,  a  kind  somewliat  like  the  Orleans,  but  rather 
smaller  and  firmer  when  ripe.  It  is  an  immense  cropper, 
very  hardy,  and  the  fruit  travels  well  ;  it  is  therefore  of  great 
value  for  market  purposes.  Trees  of  the  Prune  Damson,  of 
which  there  are  large  quantities  to  be  found  here,  are  bear- 
ing this  year  very  large  cro]is  ;  but  although  that  is  the  case, 
it  is  a  kind  which  ^Iv.  Killick  says  he  would  never  plant 
again,  for  notwithstanding  the  large  crops  which  it  produces, 
it  seldom  pays. 

Cob  Nuts.— Of  these  Jlr.  Killick  has  large  crops.  The 
trees,  which  are  cup-shaped,  are  gro^^Ti  in  the  most  exposed 
•open  spaces  in  some  of  the  orchards.  They  are  pruned 
rather  hard  in  during  winter  in  order  to  keep  them  in  shape 
and  within  bounds  ;  in  August  the  young  shoots  are  thinned 
out,  and  all  the  points  are  broken  of!"  in  order  to  admit  more 
light  and  air  to  the  trees. 

Of  Pears  nearly  the  only  kind  grown  about  here  is  the 
Hazel.  C.  W.  S. 


THE  EOOT  PKUXING  SEASON. 

The  advantage  of  root-pruning  upon  fruit  trees  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  wliich  it  is  iierfonned.  The  work  is 
often  delayed  iu  gardens  through  pressure  of  otlier  duties  till  the 
winter  is  well  advanced  or  nearly  over,  by  which  period  root- 
pruning  of  out-door  fruit  trees  would  be  better  left  undone.  Root- 
pruning  at  midwinter,  or  later,  -nill  have  the  effect  of  checking 
overduxuriance  of  course,  but  it  also  ruins  tlie  prospects  of  even  a 
partial  crop  of  fruit  the  season  following,  as  the  trees  have  not  then 
the  power  of  recouping  themselves  before  growth  commences.  On 
the  other  hand  when  tlie  pruning  is  done,  say,  in  the  aiitumn  the 
mutilated  roots  have  time  to  Ileal  and  partly  re-establish  tliemselves, 
tlius  lessening  the  check  to  the  gi'owing  and  bearing  power  of  the 
tree  while  still  effecting  the  object  intended  equally  well.  This, 
however,  applies  more  particularly  to  trees  that  have  been  occasion- 
ally root-pruned  before,  and  not  to  .aged  strong  growing  subjects  that 
may  never  have  been  meddled  with  in  that  way.  Koot-prune  the 
latter  wlien  we  may,  the  check  is  likely  to  destroy  the  prospect  of 
fruit  for  one  season  at  least,  but  afterwards  such  trees  make  up  for 
it.  In  cottage  gardens  .and  in  orchards  siich  neglected  trees  are 
most  frequently  seen.  Planted  originally  in  a  good  deep  soil  per- 
haps, they  develop  unusual  vigour  of  liranch  and  bear  but  indiffer- 
ently. For  all  sucli,  root-pruning  is  the  cure  and  will  speedily  con- 
vert the  trees  to  fruitfulness.  Rash  measures  must  not,  however,  be 
resorted  to,  nor  do  v,e  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  mere  barrenness 
in  a  tree  is  always  a  sign  that  root  pruning  is  needed  ;  the  signs  of 
over-luxuri.ance  eitlier  iu  a  young  or  old  tree  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Wlien  the  annual  growths  are  long  and  thick,  and  the  foli.age  green 
and  broad,  and  neitlier  are  perfectly  matured,  then  root-pruning  is 
indicated.  A  trench  should  be  cut  round  the  trunk  a  few  feet  from 
the  base  and  all  roots  projecting  beyond  that  distance  should  be 
chopjied  off  and  the  remainder  laid  bare  for  a  bit  towards  the  trunk 
until  it  is  ascertained  tliat  none  are  left  that  are  pusliing  down  into 
the  subsoil;  then  the  roots  should  be  covered  over  again,  taking  care 
to  clear  all  mutilated  points  with  the  knife  and  laytlie  roots  down 
regularly  witliin  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  at  most  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  much 
will  depend  upon  tlie  age  of  the  trees  and  the  depth  of  the  roots.  In 
no  ease  should  old  or  established  trees  be  lifted  entirely  out  of  the 
ground,  as  the  clieck  may  prove  too  mucli  for  them.  In  the  case  of 
such  trees  root-pruning  may  be  performed  any  time  between  the  be- 
ginning of  September  and  the  middle  of  November,  but  the  earlier 
tlie  better. 

Turning  to  young  or  dwarf  trees,  whetlier  st.andards  or  on  walls, 
and  which  have  been  operated  upon  before,  root-pruning  shouhl  be 
done  in  September  or  October  at  the  latest.  Fruit  trees  that  have 
liecn  root-pruned  regularly,  say  every  three  or  four  years,  do  not 
suffer  any  great  check  by  the  process  if  carefully  managed.     In  the 


course  of  time  the  roots  get  into  a  mop  condition  and  become  plentiful, 
and  they  can  then  be  dealt  with  easier  th.an  when  a  tree  has  only  a 
few  strong  roots  and  few  lilires.  Such  trees  should  never,  indeed, 
be  allowed  to  become  unfruitful  if  root-pruning  is  practised  periodi- 
cally. The  check  should  be  administered  before  the  trees  have 
completely  got  over  tlie  effects  of  tlie  last  pruning.  Cutting  a 
trench  round  the  trunk,  .3  ft.  or  4  ft.  away  from  it,  and  severing  all 
the  roots  met  witli  pushing  Ijcyond,  and  shoving  the  spade  under  the 
ball  12  in.  or  IS  in.  all  round,  will  be  enough  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  and  will  not  clieck  growth  to  the  extent  of  causing  it  to  drop 
its  fruit  tlie  season  following. 

Tliese  remarks  apply  to  all  fruit  trees  more  or  less,  but  the  opera- 
tion of  root-pruning  requires  to  be  performed  witli  more  care  in 
some  cases  than  others.  Strong-gi-owing  Apples,  I'cars,  Plums,  or 
Cherries  will  stand  pretty  severe  handling  when  iu  good  health  ;  but 
such  things  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  need  more  gentle  handling, 
as  their  roots  are  brittle  and  not  so  numerous.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
latter  the  trench  should  be  opened  further  from  the  trunk,  and  each 
root  sliould  be  carefully  followed  up  as  far  as  it  is  desired  to  go,  and 
they  should  be  laid  down  again  in  good,  rich,  but  sharp  soil,  in 
order  to  induce  fresh  fibres  along  the  bare  roots.  The  Peach  is  a 
subject,  however,  tender  as  it  is,  that  will  oftener  bear  a  crop  of 
fruit  after  root-pruning  or  lifting  tlian  auy  other  tree.  Once,  in  fill- 
ing a  new  house  with  trees,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  end  of 
March,  we  planted  some  young  trees  when  they  were  coming  into 
flower,  and  they  each  bore  a  few  fruit  the  same  year.  Last  winter, 
about  Christmas  time,  we  also  lifted  and  replanted  a  Victoria  Necta- 
rine that  was  planted  in  1866  and  had  not  been  disturbed  since,  and 
it  bore  some  dozen  fruit  during  the  past  summer,  and  none  of  them 
were  small.  J.  S.  W. 

PvIPENING  THE  WOOD  OF  VINES. 

Firm,  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood  is  essential  to  fniitfulness, 
and  to  the  production  of  handsome,  compact  bunches  of  Grapes. 
Loose,  straggling  bunches  generally  denote  unripe  wood.  There 
are  several  causes  that  have  an  influence  upon  the  proper  matura- 
tion of  the  wood  in  fruit  trees,  especially  Vines.  A  heavy,  retentive, 
over-rich  border  is  often  a  cause  of  immature  wood,  and  Vine- 
borders,  from  frequent  top-dressing  with  rich  manures,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  over-rich,  especially  if  the  drainage  is  not  perfect. 
This  encourages  tlie  production  of  gi'oss  immature  wood,  late  growth, 
iiud,  consequently,  loose  straggling  bunches,  often  followed  by 
shanking.  However  a  Vine  border  may  be  made,  and  whatever 
may  be  its  depth  of  soil,  or  the  materials  of  which  it  may  be  com- 
posed— and  there  is  room  for  some  difference  of  opinion  on  some 
of  these  matters — there  is  no  question  about  the  necessity  for  per- 
fect drainage.  Of  course  some  soils  are  naturally  dry,  and  therefore 
in  such  cases  one  does  not  require  to  plant  on  a  heap  of  stones. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  dr,iin  along  the  front  of  the  border  and  a 
little  below  its  foundation,  whether  it  be  concrete  or  some  other 
substance,  ■will,  for  borders  not  more  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  be 
sufficient.  For  borders  beyond  that  width,  cross  drains  at  right 
angles  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  apart  should  be  laid  in  connection  with  the 
drain  in  front.  It  Vines  are  making  gioss  wood  that  \ri'l  not  ripen 
through  some  defect  in  the  border,  half  measures  are  seldom  satis- 
factory. It  is  far  better  to  clear  the  border  out,  s.a\nng  as  many 
of  the  main  roots  as  possible  ;  pack  them  away  carefully  in  straw 
and  mats  to  keep  them  from  drying  so  much ;  then  have  the 
bottom  properly  laid,  so  that  all  surplus  water  will  pass  rapidly 
away. 

In  making  new  Vine  borders,  they  should  never  be  made  all  at 
once,  no  matter  how  wide  the  border  may  be.  A  healthy  Vine 
will  gener.ally  push  its  leading  roots  through  it  in  one  season,  and 
if  the  border  has  no  retaining  wall  in  front,  the  roots  \viU  be 
through  and  outside  the  prepared  border  long  before  it  is  half  oc- 
cupied. It  is  better  to  fill  in  about  a  third  of  the  border  the  first 
year,  building  up  the  front  with  turves  nearly  perpendicularly, 
in  the  case  of  old  Vines  that  have  been  lifted,  if  the  remainder  of 
the  border  space  is  filled  with  tree  leaves,  say  about  March,  the  roots 
will  feel  an  impetus  that  will  be  productive  of  marvellous  results 
even  the  first  year  ;  and  if  the  same  treatment  is  continued,  adding 
a  little  to  the  border  annually,  keeiiiiig  the  roots  well  at  home, 
there  will  be  little  fear  of  unripe  wood  from  root  derangement. 
Leaves  alone  should  be  used — O.ak  or  Beech  are  the  best.  There 
should  be  no  admixture  of  stable  manure  ;  the  latter  heats  \"io- 
lently  and  then  cools  rapidly,  but  a  good  body  of  leaves  gives  a 
gentle  lasting  warmth.  A  covering  of  the  same  material  should 
also  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  border  to  the  depth  of  1  ft.  or  so.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  the  decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  ;  the 
Vine  roots  will  no  doubt  have  penetrated  the  heap  in  all  directions, 
but  these  may  be  cut  back  with  impunity,  and  the  loss  of  one  root 
in  this  case  will  be  the  gain  of  a  dozen  or  more.     Making  the  border 
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in  this  way  fills  the  -nhole  of  it  full  of  roots,  and  one  knows  where 
they  are  ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  Vines  require  a  little  extra  food, 
one  knows  where  to  apply  it. 

Thus  much  about  border  making,  because  unripe  wood  is  often 
caused  by  deficient  or  late  root  action,  from  the  borders  being  in  a 
bad  state,  so  that  when  this  is  the  case  the  remedy  may  be  applied 
in  the  right  place.  But  there  are,  however,  other  causes  to  which 
the  impe°rfect  ripening  of  the  wood  may  be  fairly  ascribed,  especially 
•with  late  Vineries.  People  often  deceive  themselves  with  the  thouglit 
that,  because  the  house  has  had  abundance  of  ventilation,  the  wood 
must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  well  ripened  ;  but  this  is  not  always 
so,  as  everything  depends  upon  the  air's  temperature.  A  brisk  cir- 
culation of  warm,  dry  air  furnishes  just  the  required  condition  for 
hardening  and  consolidating  the  tissues  of  the  wood  and  buds,  and 
so  rendering  them  fertile  ;  but  the  same  result  will  not  be  obtained 
if  the  air  be  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  warmth  that  is  required  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  lighting  and  maintaining  a  brisk  fire  occa- 
sionally at  this  season,  or  even  regularly  for  two  or  three  weeks  if 
there  be  reason  to  think  the  wood  is  not  sufficiently  matured.  And 
this  applies  not  only  to  late  Vineries,  but  also  to  mid-season  houses, 
or  such  as  ripen  their  fruit  in  July  and  August.  These  latter  will 
in  moat  cases  now  be  clear  of  fruit,  and  a  few  days'  brisk  firing  will 
help  to  finish  off  the  wood  and  prepare  it  for  pruning.  All  surplus 
growths  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  the  fruiting  rods  and  spurs 
shortened  back  half-way  to  the  base.  This  will  admit  a  flood  of  light, 
which,  in  connection  witli  a  brisk  temperature,  will  do  much  to  com- 
plete the  ripening  process,  and  prepare  them  for  the  final  pruning  ; 
and  tlie  sooner  this  latter  operation  is  performed  the  better,  after  the 
wood  is  ripe.  The  same  remarks,  so  far  as  thinning  and  shortening 
back  the  wood  goes,  ajiply  with  equal  force  to  Vines  on  walls  in  the 
open  air.  All  superfluous  shoots  should  be  at  once  removed  or 
shortened  back,  to  let  in  all  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  sun's  re- 
maining power  among  the  branches.  What  heat  the  wall  absorbs  is 
not  lost,  but  is  given  off  again  ;  and  this  concentration  of  a  higlier 
temperature  round  tlie  buds  will  materially  help  next  year's 
prospects  as  regards  the  number  and  size  of  tlie  clusters  of 
fruit.  C. 
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NOTES  AM)  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FEUIT  GAEDEN. 

The  Crittenden  Damson. — Tliis  is  a  variety  of  the  Damson 
Plum  that  is  not  yet  largely  grown  or  widely  known,  but  it  is  one 
that  should  be  found  in  more  or  less  quantities  in  every  garden.  I 
have  trees  here  planted  only  two  years  since,  and  then  only  two 
years  old,  that  are  producing  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit.  This  early 
prolificacy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  Damson.  Tlie 
trees  have  a  somewhat  pendent  habit  of  growth  ;  tlie  wood  is  short- 
jointed,  and  fruit-spurs  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  the  old  Damson,  and  of  capital  quality.  It  is  a 
sort  to  be  grown  in  large  quantity  for  market  use,  and  without 
doubt  it  will  soon  become  popular. — A.  D.  [This  variety  is  largely 
gi'own  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.] 

The  La'wton  Blackberry. — Blackberries  as  a  rule  are  not 
included  in  the  list  of  garden  fruits,  though  some  of  the  finest- 
fruiteel  varieties  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention,  and  of  these 
the  Lawton  is  not  only  useful  for  culinary  purposes,  but  also 
forms  a  desirable  ailjunct  to  the  dessert,  for  which  its  large  size, 
handsome  appearance,  and  rich  flavour  recommend  it.  Ripening 
at  the  time  when  most  of  the  kinds  of  Raspberry  are  over  is  another 
point  in  its  favour.  We  lately  saw  tlie  Lawton  variety  in  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Son's  nursery,  bearing  an  abundant  crop  in  various  stages  of 
ripeness.  The  appearance  of  the  fruit  at  once  suggested  its  adapt- 
ability for  general  culture.  It  is  also  known  as  tlie  New  Rochelle 
kind.  Other  good  sorts  are  the  Kittatinny,  which  ripens  its  fruit 
earlier  than  the  last ;  and  the  Dorchester,  a  prolific  and  fine  sort, 
which  is  in  perfection  in  August,  and  continues  in  use  for  some 
wc'iks. — W.  G. 

Apple  Orchards.— It  will  gratify  those  who  have  h.ad  mis- 
givings as  to  sufficient  quantities  of  Apples  being  planted  at  the 
present  day  to  take  the  iilace  of  the  orchards  that  must  inevitably 
wear  out,  and  which,  even  in  the  best  Apple-gi  owing  districts,  are 
notorious  for  the  very  large  proportion  wliich  they  contain  of  indif- 
ferent or  all  but  worthless  varieties,  to  learn  that  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  young  trees.  In 
the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  some  3000  standards  used  to  be  the  number 
annually  prepared  for  sale  ;  now  14,000  are  required.  And  another 
healthy  sign  connected  with  the  subject  is  that  one-lialf  this  number 
are  confined  to  seven  Eorts,  viz.,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin, 
and  Lord  Suffield,  of  which  latter  1500  are  eacli  season  wanted. — 
P.  G. 


ANNUALS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  previous  to  sow- 
ing seeds  of  annuals  in  the  open  ground  cannot  lie  over-estimated. 
This  fact  would,  however,  appear  to  be  often  lost  sight  of,  and  many 
who  would  be  most  particular  as  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
soil  when  sowing  under  glass  do  not  always  deem  it  necessary  to 
extend  this  care  to  open-air  culture,  and  seeds  are  often  consigned 
to  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
ever  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  soil  of  a  seed  bed  sliould  be 
made  as  light  and  friable  and  sweet  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
used  for  potting  purposes.  The  mechanical  character  of  soil  varies  ; 
in  some  localities  it  is  so  light  and  sandy  that  a  few  days'  fine 
weather  suffices  to  bring  it  into  the  desired  condition.  Strong 
adhesive  and  clayey  loams,  however,  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  preparation  to  render  them  sweet  and  mellow,  and  this  prepara- 
tion should  be  commenced  early  in  the  season.  Where  it  is  intended 
to  sow  annuals  the  places  should  be  marked  out,  and  the  soil  should 
then  be  turned  up  roughly  by  the  beginning  of  March,  then  to  lie 
until  a  period  of  dry  weather  has  blown  the  sourness  out  of  it,  when 
it  may  after  a  shower  be  thoroughly  stirred,  and  the  lumps  broken. 
If  the  work  has  been  well  carried  out,  there  will  be  at  least  9  in.  of 
finely-pulverised,  free  soil,  which  may  again  be  turned  over  with  a 
fork,  mixing  with  it  some  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  the  knockings- 
out  cif  pots,  or  some  wood  ashes  or  burnt  earth,  and  a  little  tlioroughly 
decomposed  manure.  In  such  a  prepared  body  of  soil  annuals  of  all 
kinds  will  thrive  amazingly.  The  labour  may  appear  excessive  ;  but 
the  reward  will  be  great.  Annuals  often  fail  to  develop  their  decora- 
tive capacity  for  the  want  of  some  such  previous  preparation  of  the 
soil,  which,  if  more  generally  carried  out,  would  render  tliem  even 
more  popular  than  they  are  now.  It  is  surprising  to  witness  the 
luxuriant  manner  in  which  such  things  as  Mignonette,  Phlox,  Linums, 
&c.,  gi'ow,  and  the  quantity  of  highly  developed  flowers  which  they 
produce  when  a  good  free  root  run  has  been  provided  for  them.  Sweet 
Peas,  Convolvulus,  etc.,  if  they  are  to  give  a  faithful  idea  of  their  value, 
must  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  food,  and  in  the  form  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  ;  in  fact,  no  annual  can  give  satisfaction  unless 
its  requirements  are  studied  and  provided  for  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
sown,  or  the  young  plant  set  in  the  ground.  Merely  digging  over 
the  beds  and  borders  and  raking  all  smooth  does  not  suffice  ;  a 
stunted  growth  is  too  often  the  result  of  such  a  practice.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  few  patches  of  well-grown  annuals  will  reflect 
more  lustre  on  a  garden,  and  will,  afford  much  moi-e  satisfaction, 
than  a  whole  establishment  full  of  imperfectly  developed  speci- 
mens. 

I  do  not  think  that  annuals  are  so  much  employed  as  they  might 
be,  probably  on  account  of  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  which 
many  experience  in  inducing  the  seed  to  germinate  freely,  A  little 
practice  would  soon  remedy  this  drawliack.  All  liave  not  the  con- 
venience for  housing,  or  the  means  of  purchasing,  a  sufficiency  of 
bedding  plants  to  fill  their  gardens  ;  and  really  annuals  are  so  varied, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  comprising  tints  of  the  most  vivid  as  well 
as  the  most  tender  and  delicate  hues,  that  they  would  alone  suffice 
to  render  a  garden  gay  and  interesting  the  whole  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  through.  What  can  be  more  enlivening  than  a  bed  of 
blue  Nemophila  or  red  Silene  in  early  spring  ?  and  what  is  more 
gorgeous  and  dazzling  than  masses  of  Asters  and  Zinnias  ?  or  again 
wliere  can  we  find  more  chaste  and  refiued  hues  than  the  Phloxes 
and  Stocks  exhibit  ?  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  beds  of 
annuals  grown  in  pots,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867.  These  beds  were  renewed  every  fortnight  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  admired  features  in  the 
horticultural  section.  I  more  especially  remember  a  bed  of  Rhodanthe 
Manglesi,  wliich  was  so  striking  and  novel  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  it,  and  many  who  passed  with  comparative  indiS'erence 
choice  varieties  of  Geraniums,  &c.,  eagerly  desired  information  con- 
cerning the  the  culture  of  tliis  pretty  annual.  A  one-liglit  frame,  in 
a  mild  hotbed,  will  suffice  to  raise  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  all  kinds  of 
half-hardy  annuals  in  abundance,  enough  to  eff'ectually  embellish  a 
good  sized  garden.  Annuals  have  this  advantage  over  bedding 
jilants,  they  do  not  all  come  into  bloom  at  about  the  same  time — 
there  is  continually  something  fresli  in  process  of  development — 
each  day  brings  something  new  with  it.  I  would  advise  those 
who  have  not  much  storage  room  for  bedding  plants  to  go  in 
largely  for  annuals.  I  have  seen  a  garden  of  considerable  dimensions 
where  but  few  of  the  so-called  bedding  plants  were  used,  but  which 
was  as  brilliant  and  as  interesting  as  one  could  well  wish  it  to  be. 
Although  the  body  of  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  grow  cannot  well 
be  made  too  pliable  ami  porous,  the  surface  should  be  pressed  firm 
when  the  seed  is  sown.  Many  failures  occur  through  leaving  the 
surface  soil  so  loose  that  the  fesd  either  bcco  nes  too  deeply  buried  o 
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gets  parched  when  germinating.  For  sowing  har<Iy  annuals,  a  fine 
(lay  sliouUl  be  chosen,  wlien  the  soil  works  easily  and  lias  become 
kind  and  mellow.  It  should  be  raked  smooth  and  fine,  clearing 
away  lumps  and  stones,  and  should  then  be  pressed  lirinly  down 
where  the  seed  is  to  Ije  sown.  Either  drills  or  circles  may  tlien  lie 
drawn  with  a  blunt  stick  to  the  desired  depth,  wliich  for  small  seeds 
should  not  exceed  i  in.  Cover  in  the  seed  with  fine  moidd,  wliich 
inust  be  made  firm,  and  it  will  lie  there  securely  until  the  first  period 
of  showery,  genial  weather  brings  it  up.  >Seed  mercliants  are  often 
made  to  suffer  for  the  unskilfulness  or  want  of  care  and  patience  of 
the  grower.  When  flower  seeds  are  obtained  from  respectable 
firms,  there  should  Ite  but  few  failures  in  germination,  and  there 
would  not  be  many  if  a  few  simple  I'ules  were  laid  down  and 
carried  out. 

Another  reason  why  annuals  do  not  so  often  give  the  satisfaction 
they  should  do  is  that  few  have  the  courage  to  tliin  them  out  pro- 
perly. It  requires  some  resolution  to  take  away  five  plants  out  of 
every  six,  and  yet,  when  the  seed  has  been  thickly  sown,  a  larger 
proportion  than  this  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  true  character  of  the 
plant  is  to  be  realised.  Growers  should  remember  tiiat  the  rules 
which  guide  us  in  planting  bedding  plants  apply  equally  to  annuals. 
Each  plant  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  space  accorded  for  its 
development,  without  which  the  u.sual  evil  effects  of  crowding  are 
soon  apparent,  and  what  would  otherwise  have  matured  into  a 
beautiful  mass  of  flower,  degenerates  into  a  weedy  tangle,  in  whicli 
no  one  plant  assumes  the  cliaracter  which  Nature  has  endoweil  it 
with.  The  better  the  soil  has  been  made,  the  fewer  plants  need  to 
be  left  together  when  sown  in  patches.  Three  plants  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient.  Each  individual  plant  then  gets  room  to  disjilay 
its  beauty.  When  massed,  as  it  is,  in  beds  on  tlie  lawn,  then  the 
thinning  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  manner  of  growth  and 
natural  regime  of  the  plant,  free  growing  spreading  kinds  generally 
requiring  more  space  than  those  which  are  distinguished  by  a  more 
upright  habit.  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  other  half-hardy  annuals, 
need  to  be  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  in  gentle  warmth  in  a  green- 
house. When  fairly  up  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes, 
and  wlien  well  establislied  they  should  be  removed  either  to  a  cold 
frame  or  to  some  sheltered  situation.  They  shouM  in  any  case  be 
■well  inured  to  the  atmosphere  and  be  dipped  in  Tobacco  water  or 
.fumigated  before  being  placed  in  the  open  ground.  By  choosing 
warm,  showery  weather  and  planting  firmly,  they  will  S2)eedily  grasp 
the  soil,  and  will  experience  scarcely  any  check  ;  that  is  provided  the 
roots  are  preserved  intact,  and  are  not  allowed  to  dry.  They  should 
be  watched  for  a  time,  and  should  be  supplied  with  water  if  they 
show  signs  of  needing  it,  and  they  will  soon  become  well  established. 
Such  bushy  ample-gi-owing  subjects  as  Zinnias  should  be  allowed  a 
considerable  amount  of  space.  They  then  become  highly  ornamental, 
and  are  very  effective  when  dotted  amongst  shrubs,  the  most  sondire 
"hues  of  which  serve  to  display  their  brilliant  tints.  In  establish- 
ments where  annuals  are  grown  largely  for  seed,  a  generous  well 
stirred  soil  and  ample  space  between  the  plants  are  relied  on  to 
ensure  a  hearty  vigorous  development.  The  same  system  must  be 
adopted  by  the  private  grower  if  he  wishes  to  derive  real  pleasure 
from  this  charmingly  varied  race  of  plants.  They  resent  neglect  and 
injudicious  treatment,  but  lavishly  repay  care  and  generous  culture. 

J.  CoRNHILL. 


AUTUMN    FLOWERS    IN   CHURCHYARDS. 

Whenever  I  visit  a  strange  town  or  village  I  always  like  to  look 
round  the  churchyards,  and,  if  time  and  circumstances  permit,  the 
churches  also.  Apart  from  the  solemn  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
grey,  timeworn  walls,  dating  back,  in  many  instances,  for  centuries, 
there  is  often  something  to  be  learnt  of  a  useful,  practical  nature 
by  those  whose  minds  are  ever  open  to  receive  impressions.  In 
these  days  there  is  more  outward  reverence  paid  to  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead  than  was  formerly  the  case.  .Some  years  ago 
"  God's  acre "  in  many  parishes  was  the  worst-keijt  place  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  several  churchyards  where 
the  Docks,  Nettles,  and  other  rank  weeds  almost  enveloped  the 
tombs.  Now  this  is  altered,  and  in  many  churchyards  really  credit- 
able attempts  at  decoration  with  shrubs  and  flowers  are  met  with. 
There  is  no  doubt  still  much  room  for  imjirovement  botli  in  the 
materials  employed  and  also  in  the  manner  of  arranging  them.  In 
many  churchyards  and  cemeteries  in  sm.all  towns  that  I  have  visited 
the  cliief  want  seems  to  be  some  tasteful,  guiding,  directing  mind. 
Every  one  decorates  the  place  of  his  dead  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  too  often  a  weedy,  incongruous  effect  is  produced.  .Some- 
times slirubs  are  planted  on  the  grave  whose  growth  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to,  and  not  in  character  with,  the  position.  No  douljt 
in  large  towns  the  public  bodies  under  wliose  charge  the  cemeteries 
are  placed  impose  some  restrictions  upon  the  size  of  the  plants  placed 
on  the  graves  by  the  friends  of  the  departed  ;  but  in  small  towns  ami 


in  rural  districts  a  very  wide  latitude  is  permitted  to  individual  effort. 
I  think  nothing  should  lie  allowed  to  be  planted  on  graves  of  stronger 
growth  than  Hoses  ;  and  the  shrubs  and  trees  should  be  grouped  or 
jilanted  in  isolated  positions  by  some  one  person  who  pos.scs3e8 
knowledge  of  effective  grouping  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
materials  employed  and  tlieir  probable  development.  The  graves 
should  he  jilanted  mostly  with  dwarf-growing  plants,  with  flowers  of 
sober  colours.  There  cannot  be  anj-thing  in  worse  taste  than  plant- 
ing scarlet  I'elargoiiiums  or  other  glaring  common  plants,  such  as  are 
used  in  bedding  arrangements.  White  or  neutral  colours  seem  most 
aiqirojiriate.  Tlie  irregular  groups  of  Lavender  I  saw  in  a  church- 
yard the  otlier  day  looked  cheerful  and  sweet  ;  so  also  were  a  patch 
or  two  of  the  single  annual  Larkspur  in  two  or  three  colours  mixed. 
The  autumn-flowering  Anemones  I  have  seen  most  effectively  grouped 
in  churchyards,  especially  the  white  form  alba,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  Honorine  .lobert.  These  were  growing  in  irregular  groups 
out  of  the  Grass  without  any  bare  earth  to  be  seen.  The  old  China 
Rose  is  an  especial  favourite  of  mine  for  such  work,  and  the  old 
white  Provence  is  a  fit  companion.  The  newer  forms  of  Roses  some- 
how I  do  not  care  to  meet  with  in  cliurchyards,  especially  when 
reared  up  on  the  end  of  long  bare  sticks  ;  but  the  grandest  of  all 
jilants  for  forming  a  group  is  Bocconia  cordata.  Five  plants  arranged 
in  a  group  al)out  '2h  ft.  apart  would  be  a  most  attractive  feature. 
How  beautiful  the  plant  is  flowering  this  season  !  Some  specimens 
I  have  lately  seen  have  been  at  least  9  ft.  high,  each  throwing  up 
five  or  six — in  some  instances  more — spikes  of  elegant  flowers.  The 
aliundant  rainfall  seems  to  have  increased  the  vigour  of  most  hardy 
plants  immensely,  whilst  the  low  temperature  has  dwarfed  and 
stunted  the  more  delicate  sub-tropical  and  carpeting  plants.  I  have 
already  heard  from  more  than  one  quarter  notes  of  dissatis- 
faction concerning  the  bedded-out  plants  this  season.  Another  rainy 
year  will  banish  the  Pelargoniums  and  such  like  plants  from  a  good 
many  gardens.  Yuccas  are  excellent  grouping  plants  for  church- 
yards, and  where  several  are  planted,  including  '4'.  recurva  and  Y. 
filamentosa,  tliere  will  seldom  be  an  autumn  without  flowers.  Tlie 
Veronicas  are  anotlier  family  especially  suited  for  the  work,  and 
the  taller  forms  of  Campanula  also,  such  as  C.  jjersicifolia  alba  and 
C.  pyramidalis  ;  whilst  the  Tritomas  should  not  be  omitted,  as 
for  striking  efi'ect  they  have  no  superiors,  and  the  foliage  is  graceful 
and  pleasing  when  the  plants  are  not  in  flower.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  and  others  the  question  when  walking  round  churchyards 
and  cemeteries — why  the  trees  and  shrubs  sliould  be  altogether  of 
such  a  sombre  hue.  The  thouglit  of  death  and  decay  will  always 
be  associated  with  feelings  of  sadness  ;  but  the  decay  of  autumn 
and  winter  is  followed  by  a  rejuvenated  spring,  and  the  gloom 
of  the  churchyard  might  be,  I  think,  briglitened  up  by  a  mode- 
rate use  of  such  plants  as  variegateil  Hollies  and  Maples. 
The  warm  glow  of  the  former  when  in  fruit  would  tend  to 
make  cheerful  the  home  of  the  dead.  The  Yew  and  the  Cypress 
may  still  be  planted,  but  not  as  at  present  to  exclude  others 
of  a  more  cheerful  tone.  Among  Coniferie  there  is  no  plant 
so  suitable  as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its  numerous  varieties,  all 
of  wliich  should  be  included,  and  the  golden-tinted  forms  will  tend 
to  illuminate  those  of  more  sombre  hues.  The  Ailantus  glandulosa 
(Tree  of  Heaven)  is  a  low  tree  or  shrub  especially  suited  for  a  group  ; 
its  large  elegant  foliage  will  produce  a  new  element  in  churchyard 
decoration,  contrasting  well  ^\'ith  tlie  materials  commonly  used  now, 
whilst  some  of  the  variegated  Ivies  might  be  used  to  give  variety  to 
tlie  walls,  and  more  use  might  be  made  of  the  various  forms  of  Cle- 
matis wherever  vacancies  occur  on  walls  or  buildings.  Among  shrubs 
at  this  season  there  is  scarcely  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  Venetian 
Sumach,  or  Burning  Bush  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  large 
siugularly  elegant  clusters  of  red  flowers  ;  a  good-sized  bush  of  it 
would  be  a  most  attractive  object,  either  isolated  on  Grass  or  in 
front  of  taller  plants  in  a  group.  But  one  might  go  on  singling 
suitable  subjects  out  in  this  way  until  it  became  wearisome. 

E.  Hobday. 


Eucharidium  Breweri. — This  elegant  new  annual  promises 
to  turn  out  a  valuable  acquisition,  being  of  a  more  robust  habit  and 
having  red  flowers  of  a  deeper,  richer  colour  tlian  those  of  E.  grandi- 
florum.  It  may  be  seen,  from  the  accompanying  figure  of  a  flower- 
bearing  branch  of  the  natural  size,  that  the  petals  are  curiously 
three-lobed,  the  central  lobe  being  longer  and  narrower  tlian  the 
otliers.  The  filaments  of  the  st.amens  are  likewise  very  siuguLar, 
being  tliick  and  club-shaped  similar  to  those  of  some  Yuccas.  Like 
the  other  species  of  the  genus  it  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Brewer  on  the  dry  summit  of  Mount  Oso, 
Stanislaus  couuty.  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  imported  seed  of 
it ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  some  plants,  from  one  of  which 
our  drawing  «as  prejiarcd  ;  but  he  despairs  of  saving  much,  if  any, 
seed  til  is  unfavourable  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  he  anticipates. — W.  B.  Hemsley. 
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AURICULA   GOSSIP. 

Those  two  green  edges  of  ancient  renown  and  modern  celebrity, 
Page's  Champion  and  Booth's  Freedom,  are  certainly  less  easy  to 
succeed  with  than  most  Auricidas.  However,  some  growei-s  are  still 
unwillingly  relieved  of  all  cultural  anxiety  about  them  tlirough  not 
being  able  to  get  the  plants  ;  ami  before  tliey  can  be  plentiful  again, 
they  will  have  been  superseded  by  seedliugs  in  their  o«'n  class 
decidedly  superior  to 
them.  As  to  their 
habits,  Champion  is 
refractory  in  an  un- 
favourable locality, 
such  as  a  low  situa- 
tion, with  its  damps 
of  earth  and  air,  or 
a  smoky  atmosphere 
which,  in  and  near 
such  towns  as  Jlan- 
chester  and  Sheffield, 
contains  more  that  is 
deadly  to  plant  life 
than  the  visible  sooti- 
ness  which  intercepts 
the  view  aud  makes 
one's  countenance 
ridiculous  by  sly 
touches  on  telling 
places.  Freedom, 
when  once  well  away, 
is  a  fine  grower,  but 
is  often  very  tedious 
in  the  ofl'set  state, 
tempting  the  eager 
grower  of  one  linger- 
ing little  bit  to  call 
the  sort  unmanage- 
able. Though  both 
varieties  have  rich 
foliage  whenin  health 
and  active  growth, 
yet  it  is  susceptible 
of  injury,  and  when 
the  plants  are  at  rest 
in  summer  or  winter 
it  is  easily  damaged 
by  wet.  Herein 
largely  lies  the  se- 
cret of  their  delicacy. 
Upon  Champion  the 
effect  of  a  damp  situa- 
tion and  confinement 
when  wet  is  to  rot  the 
outer  foliage  while 
green,  causing  a  loss 
of  leaf  power  that 
throws  the  plant  into 
a  decline.  With 
Freedom  under  like 
circumstances  the 
grass  will  wither 
round  the  edges,  and 
being  in  summer-time 
naturally  flecked 
with  a  yellow-green 
(a  peculiarity  com- 
mon to  several  other 
varieties),  a  super- 
abundance of  damp 
about  it  is  liable  to 
lay  hold  of  the  quies- 
cent foliage  and  in- 
jure it  when  in  this 
character.  Freedom's 
foliage  is  strongly 
ribbed  on  at  the  stem,  and  the  collar  of  the  plant  is  dangerously 
reduced  wlien  leaves  are  lost  prematurely.  I  do  not  allow  these 
varieties  to  receive  any  wet  overhead,  and  am  careful  to  have 
all  plants  of  them  so  arranged  in  the  frames  or  house  that  they 
cannot  reasonably  escape  close  attention.  Beyond  this  I  am  not 
conscious  that  they  get  different  treatment  from  the  rest.  They 
enjoy  the  same  periodic  change  of  quarters,  they  receive  the  same 
compost,  and  they  are  re-potted  at  the  same  early  time  (May)  as  all 
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th«  others.  Perhaps  if  I  come  across  a  particularly  choice  morsel  in 
tlie  new  compost  heap,  I  should  inwardly  say,  "Keep  that  for 
Cliampion,"  or  "  Give  that  to  Freedom."  But,  as  a  broad  rule,  I  find 
that  what  suits  one  Auricula  suits  the  rest  ;  or  rather,  that  if  you 
grow  the  whole  collection  with  tlie  care  required  to  nurture  your 
tenderer  sorts,  your  "level  best"  will  be  rewarded  with 
the  highest  results  possible  to  your  circumstances.  It  is  a 
vicious  system   of  treatment  th;  t   neglects    one    plant    a  little   to 

pet  anotlier  rather 
more.  Mr.  Douglas 
is  unfortunate  in 
having  such  solid 
plants  as  Lancashire 
Hero  and  Lightbody 
in  this  coc'l  season 
running  up  with 
bloom,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter they  should  do 
so  in  August  than  a 
month  later.  In  Au- 
gust many  a  plant 
that  blooms  will  have 
time  to  manage  a 
good  heart  against 
the  spring 
chances 
quickly  as 
tumn  passes  on,  and 
Hero  and  Light- 
body,  from  their  solid 
and  stiff  haliit,  are 
very  likely  sorts  to 
be  thrown  out  of 
time  and  tune 
autumn  blooms, 
is  not  a  safe  thing  in 
this  respect  to  have 
a  collection  of  Auri- 
culas Hushed  and  ac- 
tive just  as  August 
ends.  They  sliould 
be  encouraged  to  root 
rather  to  make  lusty 
Grass  and  fat  hearts 
so  early.  If  they 
are  securely-rooted 
the  foliage  and  hearts 
are  sure  to  follow  in 
good  time.  Indeed 
hearting-up  is  one  of 
the  latest  oi^erations 
of  the  year,  and 
really  goes  on  all  the 
winter.  So  far,  my 
own  plants  are  be- 
having well.  Repot- 
ted early,  as  they 
always  are,  I  have 
at  present  only  less 
than  1  per  cent,  show- 
ing for  bloom.  These 
are  Chas.  Perry, 
Topsy,  and  True 
Briton,  and  a  Colonel 
Taylor,  all  of  them 
sorts  given  to  this 
habit.  I  hope  our 
friend  at  Brockhurst 
will  reveal  to  us  his 
obseiwations  on  the 
late  and  early  potted 
plants  which  he  has, 
like  Mr.  Douglas,  been 
experimenting  with^ 
and  that  Mr.  Llewel- 
lyn will  tell  the  interesting  story  of  his  own  success  with  "Freedom." 
Kirkhy  Makcard,  Ripon.  Francis  D.  Horner. 


Primula  grandis. — Dr.  Kegel,  who  has  cultivated  this  plant 
for  some  years  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Petersburg,  says  that  it  is 
of  botanical  interest  on  account  of  the  anomalous  form  of  its  flowers, 
and  the  large  size  of  its  leaves,  but  that  it  possesses  no  floral  value. — 
W.  B.  Hemslev. 
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FLOWER    GAllDENING    IN   VICTORIA   PARK. 

Of  all  the  London  parks  this  is  the  least  favourably  situated  as  re- 
gards purity  of  atmosphere,  for,  boside.s  heiuj^  surroumled  by  a 
densely  populated  neighbourhood,  it  is  also  under  the  lianeful  in- 
fluence of  the  myriads  of  factories  which  incessantly  pour  forth  from 
their  chimneys  volumes  of  poison-laden  fumes.  It  is,  tlierefore,  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  vegetation  under  such  circumstances  thrives 
so  well  as  it  does.  Some  of  the  trees,  indeed,  and  especially  the 
Hollies,  wliicli  abound  in  this  park,  will  compare  favoural)ly,  as  re- 
gards size  and  symmetrical  growtli  and  vigour,  with  any  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  I'lie  entire  aljsence  of  Conifers,  however,  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  particular  class  of  trees  that  cannot  live  in 
a  polluted  atmospliere.  It  is  flowers,  however,  rather  tlian  trees  to 
which  the  following  remarks  apply,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
annual  bedding  di3])lay  for  wliich  this  park  is  justly  celebrated. 

Sub-tropical  gardening  is  not  practised  here  on  such  an  extensive 
scale  as  it  is  in  Battersea  Park,  tliough  what  h.as  been  done  is  very 
effective,  and  would  liave  been  mucli  more  so  in  a  favourable  season. 
The  fine-foliaged  annual  plants,  such  as  Wigandias,  Solanums, 
Ricinuses,  Grasses,  Hemp,  and  similar  plants,  liave  not  yet  attained 
half  their  ordinary  height ;  wliilst  in  the  case  of  the  tender  perennial 
kinds,  sucli  as  Cannas,  Aralias,  Ficuses,  Abutilons,  Acacias,  &c.,  tlieir 
unthrifty  appearance  is  even  more  striking.  A  bed,  however,  of  the 
better  kinds  of  Ferula,  such  as  F.  conspicua,  communis,  Ferulago, 
and  others,  affords  a  fine  contrast  to  the  ordinary  state  of  matters, 
-as  since  spring  they  have  been  liiglily  attractive,  perfectly  regard- 
less seemingly  of  the  unpropitious  weather  to  which  they  liave 
been  subjected.  It  is  such  plants  as  tliese,  and  there  are  hosts 
of  them  to  be  found,  that  should  be  planted  more  liber.ally  in  all 
gardens,  as  their  bright  and  fresh  appearance  affords  some  compensa- 
tion for  tlie  ill  success  which  has  attended  the  nrore  tender  plants. 
For  example,  what  tender  plants  can  surpass  in  beauty  in  the  open 
air  in  this  climate  the  noble  Gunnera  scabra,  a  plant  which  has  leaf- 
stalks 6  ft.  and  8  ft.  long,  supporting  blades  a  yard  across  ;  also  its 
congener  G.  manicata,  wliich  is  of  still  nobler  dinieu.?ions  ;  or  Boc- 
conia  cordata,  B.  japonica,  Polygonum  sacchalinense  and  cuspidatum, 
the  Pandanoid  Eryngiums,  Acantliuses,  Cow  Parsnips,  Sunflowers, 
Onopordons,  even  the  many  kinds  of  Rliubarb,  and  various  others, 
besides  the  many  handsome  varieties  of  liardy  Grasses,  Bamboos, 
&c.,  whicli  we  have  at  our  service.  By  a  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement  of  such  materials  as  these,  we  might  in  time  dispense 
with  tender,  fine-leaved  plants.  An  incentive  would  thus  be  given 
to  the  introduction  of  new  plants  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
plants  used  in  sub-tropical  bedding  here  are  much  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  former  years.  One  novel  feature,  however,  is  a  bed  of 
the  single-flowered  Dahlias,  wliicli  excited  so  much  admiration  at 
various  places  last  year  ;  the  kinds  are  D.  coccinea,  Cervantesi,  and 
Paragon ;  when  in  flower  tliese  will  be  highly  attractive.  The  old 
Amicia  Zygomeris  is  used  here  with  good  efl'ect,  and  it  succeeds 
tolerably  well.  The  Coral  plant  (Erythrina  Crista-galli)  presents  a 
showy  appearance  when  planted  in  such  masses  as  may  be  seen  here. 
The  Chilian  Beet,  too,  a  plant  not  used  so  extensively  as  its 
decorative  merits  entitle  it  to  lie,  is  employed  here  in  combina- 
tion with  otlier  plants  in  the  form  of  belts,  a  purpose  for 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Mignonette  and  other  sweet-scented 
plants  here  and  there  also  form  commendable  features,  which  seem 
to  be  much  appreciated. 

The  exceptionally  wet  season  wliich  we  have  had  has  here,  as  else- 
where, greatly  impaired  the  beauty  of  the  bedding  arrangements. 
Most  of  the  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  have  outgrown  tlieir  pre- 
scribed limits,  but  the  alisence  of  flowers  is  very  conspicuous,  though 
none  but  weU-tried  kinds  are  gi-owii,  a  desirable  plan  where  such  a 
vast  number  are  annually  required,  and  wliere  failure  would  produce 
much  inconvenience.  The  season,  too,  has  been  a  most  advei'se  one 
for  all  kinds  of  succulent  plants,  wliich,  in  some  instances,  are  quite 
rotten.  They  are  used  extensively  in  tliis  park,  and  with  remark- 
ably fine  effect  when  favoured  with  warm   and  dry  seasons. 

Tiie  carpet  beds  are  much  more  successful  than  those  in  which 
flowering  plants  are  used  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  designs  look  better 
than  we  liave  hitherto  seen  them.  Here  may  be  seen  scrolls,  tri- 
angles, hearts,  shields,  and  circles  of  various  sizes,  filled  witli  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  arranged  in  intricate  patterns.  All  the  beds  are 
characterised  by  a  delicate  finisli,  and  a  bright  fresh  appearance. 
Tlie  group  of  beds  wliicli  occupy  a  semi-circular  lawn  near  the  centre 
of  the  park  are  remarkalile  for  their  dazzling  brilliancy,  the  m.ajority 
consisting  of  fine-leaved  plants.  The  rich  green  Mentha  Pulegium 
gibraltarica  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  plants  for  using  for  the 
groundwork  of  the  patterns  ;  the  pretty  Seduni  glaucum  "is  also  a 
capital  plant  for  similar  positions.  As  before  i-emarked  the  tender 
plants  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  Altcrnanthera,  Coleus,  &c., 
liave  not  grown  satisfactorily  this  year,  though  even  in  their  present 
state  they  make  an  effective  combination  intermixed  with  other 
.plants.     The  scroll-work  near  one  of  the  eastern  entrances  is  very 


elaborate,  and    is    much    admired,  as    there   are    l)ut  few  failures, 
and  all  the  plants  used  have  filled  the  pattern  well.  VV.  G. 


ORNAMENTAL  CLIMBERS. 

Mr.  AV.  C.  Barrv,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  has  furnished 
the  Itnchidf-r  Democral  with  a  list  of  ornamental  climbers  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings.  Mr.  Barry 
names  first  the  ^'irginian  Creeper,  or  American  Ivy  (Ampelopsis)  aa 
the  most  valuable  climber,  all  things  considered,  being  hardy, 
growing  very  rapidly,  and  having  rich  green  foliage  that  changes  to 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet  in  autuiiiii.  It  is  especially  suited  to  covering 
walls,  trunks  of  trees,  and  verandahs.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  newly 
introduced,  comparatively  speaking,  from  .Japan.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  small,  over-lap  and  form  a  dense  sheet  of  pleasing  green.  It  is 
slightly  tender  when  young,  but  afterwards  becomes  quite  hardy. 
It  adheres  to  walls  without  fastening.  Its  fine  green  colour  changes 
to  eriinson-scarlet  in  the  autumn.  Aristolochia  is  a  fine  climber, 
with  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  is  a  twiner,  requiring  a  support. 
Among  Honeysuckles  are  the  well-known  fragi-ant  Woodbine. 
Hall's  Japan  Honeysuckle  bears  white  and  yellow  flowers  from  June 
to  November,  is  a  partial  evergreen,  and  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Barry 
as  the  best  Honeysuckle  we  have,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  entire  collection.  The  Montlily  Fragrant  Honeysuckle  has  red 
and  yellow  flowers  ;  the  Scarlet  Trumpet  has  bright  scarlet,  tubular 
flowers  ;  and  the  Japan  Golden-leaved  has  variegated  or  netted  foliage, 
the  last  in  bright  summers  being  very  showy.  The  Bignonia  or 
Trumpet  Flower  is  well  knowni  for  its  large,  trumpet-shaped,  crimson 
flowers,  \('liich  are  produced  in  August.  It  is  invaluable  for  covering 
stumjis,  trees,  &e.  Varieties  give  different  shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Akebia  quinata,  introduced  some  years  ago,  is  light  and 
graceful  in  growth,  has  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  is  hardy.  Peri- 
ploca  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  twiner,  witli  glossy  leaves,  and  is  quite 
hardy.  Under  the  head  of  Clematis  Mr.  Barry  remarks  :  "  Within 
the  last  ten  years  hardy  Clematises  have  been  wonderfully  improved, 
and  the  ne«er  sorts  now  in  cultivation  are  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  striking  ornaments  known  for  garden  decoration. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  severest  winters  do  not  in- 
jure them  when  slightly  protected  with  straw  or  leaves.  In  order  to 
induce  a  long  succession  of  bloom,  liberal  culture  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  a  deep,  well-drained  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  rotten  manure, 
and  leaf-mould,  is  the  most  suitable  in  which  to  plant  them. 
During  warm,  dry  weather  in  summer,  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
them  advantageously,  and  every  year  the  surface  of  the  ground 
around  them  should  be  mulched  with  manure  to  keep  up  their 
strength.  Clematises  are  gross  feeders,  and  must  be  fed  well  to 
flower  freely.  They  may  be  used  in  many  ways,  either  trained 
on  verandahs,  walls,  or  trellis  work  ;  or  they  make  superb  single 
specimens  on  the  lawn,  trained  to  some  ornamental  suppoi"t.  They 
may  also  be  employed  as  penuanent  bedding  plants,  and  pegged 
down  like  the  Verbena  ;  or  with  a  ^vire  support  of  neat  design  raised 
about  1  ft.  from  the  gi-ound  to  run  on,  very  pretty  beds  may  be 
formed.  On  trees  and  arbours  their  showy  and  handsome  flowers 
are  very  eflective.  Some  of  the  choicest  varieties  are  as  follows  : 
Jackmanni,  violet-purple  ;  Miss  Bateman,  pure  wliite,  and  somewhat 
fragrant :  Lady  Londesborough,  of  a  silvery-grey  colour,  with  a 
paler  bar  on  each  sepal ;  velutina  purjiurea,  blackish  Mulberry- 
purple,  the  deepest  coloured  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  type  ;  Viti- 
cella  venosa,  reddish-purple,  veined  with  crimson  ;  Lady  Stratford 
de  Redclifle,  a  new  variety  of  a  delicate  mauve  colour,  with  the  an- 
thers chocolate-reil  ;  Otto  Frccbcl,  one  of  the  largest,  finest  varieties 
yet  obtained — flowers  greyish-white,  or  French  white,  and  of  a  thick, 
fleshy  texture  ;  Marie  Lefebvre,  pale  silvery-mauve,  with  a  deep 
mauve-coloured  bar.  Jlr.  Barry  regards  the  Chinese  ^Vistaria  as  un- 
questionably the  most  eleg.ant  w.iU  plant  we  have.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  it  is  employed  extensively  for  decorating  the  fronts  of  dwel- 
lings, and  has  a  fine  a])pearance  when  climbing  over  evergi-eens.  Its 
long,  pendulous  clusters  of  pale,  blue  flowers  have  an  admirable 
effect.     Tliere  is  a  white  variety,  and  one  with  double  blossoms. 


Ellacombe's  Yucca. — I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  that  my 
name  should  bo  liDnuured  with  this  plant.  About  fifty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  hunting  for  Yuccas  in  the  London  nurseries,  I  saw  this 
plant  at  Lodiliges's  ;  it  was  not  named,  but  in  his  dry,  humorous 
way,  Mr.  Loildigcs  saiil,  "  If  you  will  buy  it  and  pay  for  it  you  may 
call  it  what  you  like."  I  took  it  to  Bitton,  where  it  throve  luxu- 
riantly, and  afterwards  I  gave  a  plant  to  my  friend  Mr.  Osborn,  of 
the  Fulliam  Nurseries,  who  attached  my  name  to  it.  In  a  letter 
long  after  my  purchase,  Mr.  Lodtliges  informed  me  that  he  raised  the 
plant  from  seeds  sent  from  M;dta  in  1817.  It  w  as  named  by  Hawortli 
teiiuifolia,  and  is  described  in  his  "  Su))p.  Plant.  Succul." — H.  T. 
Eli.acomee,  Rectory,  ClyM  St.  George,  Dicoii. 
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JSIOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLO  WEE  GAEDEN. 

Allium  pulchellum  is  now  very  pretty  in  Mr.  Elwes'sg.arden. 
It  was  obtained  from  Bitton,  and  is  superior  to  most  herbaceous 
plants  that  flower  at  this  season.  In  colour  it  is  a  showy  rose.  It 
is  a  plant  of  great  value  for  the  nii.xed  border. — V. 

The  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata). — This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  our  native  plants,  and  one  which  is  often  met 
with  in  watery,  boggy  places,  although  it  is  not  always  found  to  be 
in  flower,  but  when  it  is  it  is  well  worth  making  an  eftbrt  to  obtain. 
It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  I  have  met  with  it  in  abundance  in  wet  boggy 
pastures.  Cattle  do  not  apparently  disturb  it,  doulitless  on  account 
of  its  bitter  taste,  it  being  used  in  some  cases  as  a  substitute  for  Hops. 
— An  Old  Gardener. 

Streptopus  amplexifolius. — This  interesting  and  graceful 
plant  is  now  laden  with  its  crinisou-red  and  large  oval  berries  in  Mr. 
Klwes"s  collection.  It  would  succeed  in  association  with  peat  and 
shade-loving  plants  among  American  shrubs.  It  resembles  in  habit 
a  Solomon's  Seal,  and  will  find  a  place  in  collections  of  curious 
plants. — V. 

The  Bdel'weiss  at  Bayfordbury. — I  send  you  a  sketch  of 
a  single  blossom  of  Edelweiss.  The  plant  was  procured  at  Davos- 
Platz'in  Switzerland  last  year,  and  placed  by  Mr.  Baker  on  one  of 
the  lower  ledges  of  his  new  rock-garden  lately  arranged  at  Bayford- 
bury. The  sketch  is  exact  in  size.  I  have  found  many  large  speci- 
mens on  the  Alps,  but  I  have  never  found  or  seen  one  to  approach 
this. — S.  M.  [The  sketch  in  f;uestion  measured  i  in.  one  ^^■ay  and 
3  in.  the  other.] 

Effect  of  Wet  on  Succulents. — I  notice  a  compl.aint  in 
The  G.tRDEN  that  the  wet  sunnner  lias  injured  Succidents  in  the 
Alpine  garden.  My  pigmy  rockery  or  Japanese  gaixlen  was  never 
so  flourishing  as  it  has  been  this  season.  Although  we  are  on  the 
clay,  none  of  tlie  little  Succulents  turned  out  this  summer  (including 
some  rare  ones)  have  sufl'ered  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  I  last  year  ob- 
tained from  Messrs.  Backhouse  a  plant,  3  in.  high,  of  Agave  utah- 
ensis.  It  has  stood  the  winter  and  is  plump  and  rigid.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  similar  to  the  gi'eat  American  Aloe  ;  I  am  glad  to  say  it 
has  not  increased  much  in  size.  I  sprinkle  gi'avel  on  the  surface  of 
the  rockery,  which  gaves  it  a  finished  appearance,  and  I  believe  is 
beneficial. — C.  E.  Isham,  Lamport  llctU,  Northanijilon. 

A  Garden  of  Hardy  Ferns. — When  particular  attention 
is  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  a  favourite  class  of  plants  the  result 
generally  is  that  the  collection  attains  a  degree  of  perfection  seldom 
acquired  in  an  ordinary  way.  .Such  is  the  case  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
P.  H.  Rooke,  Weybridge  Common,  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  hardy  Ferns  of  all  kinds,  and  it  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned  that  they  are  represented  by  specimens  of  a  size  rarely  met 
with.  The  collection  is  for  the  most  part  planted  on  rockeries,  but  in 
studying  the  peculiar  likings  of  certain  kinds,  every  available  position 
and  mode  of  treatment  is  considered.  The  huge  plants  of  the  larger 
growing  kinds  have  places  specially  prepared  for  them,  in  which  they 
can  display  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage.  The  almost  endless 
varieties  of  Athyrium,  Lastrea,  &c.  are  numerously  represented,  as 
well  as  the  rarer  of  the  Britisli  kinds,  and  the  majority  of  tlie  hardy 
exotic  species  ;  amongst  which  the  elegant  North  American  Maiilen- 
hair  (Adiantum  pedatum)  is  noteworthy,  on  account  of  its  large  size 
and  unusual  vigour. — W.  G. 

Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  as  a  Permanent 
Edging. — No  plants  can  surpass  and  few  will  be  found  to  cipud  tliis 
dwarf  sjiecies  of  the  Spindle  tree  for  forming  permanent  edgings  to 
flower  beds.  A  great  portion  of  the  beds  devoted  to  summer  flowering 
plants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion  at  St.  George's  Hill, 
Byfleet,  are  edged  with  it,  and  the  eff'ect  at  the  present  time  is  of 
the  most  pleasing  description.  There  is  one  detail  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  attention,  and  tliat  is  the  beds 
are  all  raised  considerably  above  the  gTOund  level  ;  the  Euonymus 
consequently  forms  miniature  walls  of  variegation  around  them,  and 
serves  in  no  small  degree  to  heighten  the  eflx'ct  of  the  flowering 
plants  contained  in  them.  Mr.  Rose  intends  to  employ  this  plant 
on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  eflect  realised 
by  its  use  fully  justifies  the  favour  in  which  he  holds  it.  ^fot  only 
does  this  Euonymus  harmonise  well  with  any  kiml  of  flowering 
plants  with  which  it  may  he  associated,  but  it  differs  from  the 
golden  variegated  kinds  in  not  being  in  the  least  snscejitible  to  injury 
from  severe  frosts,  showing  up  charmingly  fresh  and  bright  against 
the  gi-een  turf  during  the  dull,  sunless  winter  months.  The  flower 
beds  at  St.  George's  Hill  are  by  no  means  in  very  sheltered  situa- 
tions, but  I  am  informed  that  the  beauty  of  the  edging  w.as  not  in 
the  least  degree  m.arred  by  the  past  exceptionally  hard  winter.  I 
would  strongly  advise  those  who  may  wish  for  a  neat,  always  fresli, 
cheerful,  and  easily-managed  permanent  bordering  to  give  this  plant 


a  trial.     It  succeeds  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  thriving  admirably 
even  when  it  is  of  a  poor  sandy  nature. — J.  C,  Bijfi<jl. 

Sedum  E-wersi. — This  Stonecrop,  a  very  jiretty  one,  is  bloom- 
ing profusely  at  this  season.  It  is  a  good  rock  plant,  and  also  suit- 
able for  small  vases,  the  flowers  being  a  rosy  lilac.  It  is  quite  as  good 
a  jjlant  as  Siebold's  Stonecrop,  though  not  nearly  so  common. — V. 

Cyananthus  lobatus.— This  is  so  often  seen  in  a  weakly 
condition  that  few  know  its  value.  A  tuft  of  it  on  rockwork  in  Mr. 
Elwes's  garden  is  now  quite  showy  with  blue-purple  flowers,  which 
are  as  freely  produced  as  those  of  a  Campanula.  It  is  an  excellent 
rock  plant,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  fully  exposed  jjosition. — R. 

Polygonatum  cuspidatum  compactum  on  the 
Grass. — As  seen  growing  in  Mr.  Stevens's  garden  at  Byfleet, 
this  plant  iii-esents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  is  there  em- 
ployed as  a  "dot"  plant,  for  which  purpose  its  manner  of  growth 
well  qualifies  it.  The  flowers,  though  neither  large  nor  showy,  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  and  apparently  possess  the  ability  of 
resisting  without  injury  a  large  amount  of  unseasonable  weather. 
This  Polygonatum  appears  to  luxuriate  in  a  sheltered  but  sunny 
situation,  and  .altogether  should  decidedly  find  a  place  in  gardens 
where  variety  is  desired. — J.  C. 

Anemone  vitifolia. — This  pl.ant  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Elwes's  collection  at  Cirencester,  and  is  very  interesting  ia 
comparison  with  Anemone  japonica  Honorine  Jobert.  The 
name  A.  vitifolia  occurs  in  many  catalogues  and  on  labels, 
but  we  have  not  before  seen  any  plant  under  the  name 
that  difl'ers  from  what  is  known  as  A.  japonica  or  one  of  its 
forms.  Mr.  Elwes's  plant  has  the  leaves  simple  and  Vine-like,  as 
the  name  implies,  wliereas  the  white  japonica  has  the  leaves  com- 
pound witli  the  exception  of  a  few  root  leaves.  A.  vitifolia  is 
earlier  in  flower,  and  the  blossoms  not  quite  so  large,  the  white  having 
a  slight  tinge  of  pale  purple  outside.  Mr.  Elwes  considers  the 
white  Anemone  really  the  normal  form,  and  the  reddish  one  the 
sport.  Considering  the  character  of  the  species  tliat  come  nearest 
to  it,  and  also  the  malformation  usual  in  the  red  form,  this  seems 
the  right  view — nothing  more  natural  than  that  from  the  white 
kind  the  red  form  should  sport.  A.  vitifolia  was  in  cultivation 
before  Mr.  Gordon  raised  a  number  of  hybrids  between  it  and  A. 
japonica. — V. 

Gladioli  at  South  Kensington. — One  of  the  finest  collec- 
tJDns  of  Gladioli  that  have  yet  been  shown  was  exhibited  the  other 
tlay  at  Soutli  Kensington.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  it  came  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  the  leading  raisers  and  cultivators  in 
this  country  of  tliis  the  most  beautiful  of  all  autumn  flowers.  The 
examples  shown  were  in  every  point  superb,  and  exhibited  remark- 
able diversity  in  colour,  with  large  size  and  breadth  of  petals — points 
essential  in  a  good  Gladiolus  flower.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  attention  has  been  directed  at  this  nursery  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  popular  bulbous  plant,  and  the  collection  is  now  very 
extensive,  no  fewer  tlian  15  acres  being  devoted  entirely  to  Gladioli 
alone,  and  over  200,000  seedlings  are  annually  raised.  During  the 
flowering  season  as  many  as  2000  blooms  may  be  cut  weekly. 
This  is  amjile  proof  that  skilful  culture,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
Somersetshire  climate,  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Gladiolus  admir- 
ably. Mr.  Kelway  also  informs  us  that  he  plants  them  in  various 
positions,  on  high  ground  as  well  as  in  low-lying  places  ;  and  states 
also  that  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  soil,  some  of  it  being  of  an  adhesive  character,  whilst  in  other 
parts  sand  and  gi\avel  predominate.  A  judicious  apiilication  of 
manure  is  highly  conducive  to  their  successful  treatment. — G. 

Hardy  Plants  at  Byfleet.— The  following  plants  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Stevens's  garden  at  Byfleet  are  well  worth  attention. 
Campanula  grandiflora  is  a  very  meritorious  kind  ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  of  good  substance,  and  the  general  growth  of  tlie  plant  is  ro- 
bust and  fairly  compact  ;  altogether  it  m.ay  be  considered  as  a  very 
desirable  variety.  Buphthalnium  cordifoliuin  is,  thougli  rather 
coarse,  yet  a  vei'y  showy  and  elfective  plant,  and  would  be  a  suit- 
able subject,  as  would  also  Epilobium  alpinum,  for  dotting  here  and 
there  amongst  low-growing  shruljs.  Jlost  plant  gi-owers  are  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  Cardinal  Musk  (Mimulus  cardinalis);  a  variety  of 
it  now  growing  at  Grasmere,  named  Orange  Perfection,  is  in  some 
respects  an  improvement  upon  the  type,  the  flowers  being  larger  and 
the  habit  more  compact.  The  individual  flowers  of  Lychnis  ves- 
pertina  fl.-pl.  would  also  be  found  useful  in  floral  arrangements, 
more  especially  in  hand  bouquets.  They  are  very  double,  pure 
white,  much  resembling  a  Gardenia  bloom,  and  are  produced  con- 
tinuously for  a  long  period.  Mounted  and  surrounded  with 
sprays  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  sometimes  scented  Geranium  leaves, 
they  would  produce  a  very  good  etifect.  Echinops  strictus  should 
also  receive  a  word  of  commendation,  the  flowers  exhibiting  a 
rather  peculiar  shade  of  blue,  and  evidently  sustaining  without  in- 
jury a  considerable  amount  of  tempestuous  weather. — C. 
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New  Anthurium  (A.  scabriusculmn). — A  fine  new  tropical 
Aroid  bearing'  tliis  naiuc  is  now  in  flower  in  tlio  Aroid  House  at  Kew. 
In  general  appearance  it  soinewhat  resembles  the  better-known 
A.  zebrinnni,  l)nt  is  of  Larger  growth.  The  leaves  are  nuieh  elongated, 
attaining  from  lift.  to"2  ft.,  and  havealieart-shaped  liase.  The  colour 
of  the  leaver  is  a  rioli  bronzy-green,  which  has  a  bright  jjolished 
appearance.  The  leaf-stalks  are  from  .S  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length,  but, 
unlike  A.  zebrinum,  tliey  are  of  a  plain  green  line,  and  lack  tlie 
singular  stripes  which  suggested  the  name  of  that  species.  Tlie 
habit  of  the  plant  is  liold  yet  elegant,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  a 
welcome  acquisition.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  wlience  it  w.as  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitcli  &  Sons,  who  presented  tlie  specimen  under 
notice  to  the  Kew  collection. 

Bomarea  Oarderi  at  Pendell  Court. — By  far  the  finest 
specimen  with  which  we  have  yet  met  of  tliis  tine  Aniaryllid  is  grow- 
ing in  Sir  (J.  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell  Court,  where  it  is  planted 
out  in  the  border  of  a  cool  and  well-ventilated  house  devoted  entirely 
to  plants  from  temperate  regions.  Its  slender  twining  stems  are 
trained  up  a  pillar  to  a  distance  of  half  their  lengtli  and  the  ujiper  parts 
are  tied  lioi'izontally  to  the  roof.  Each  stem  is  terminated  liy  a  liuge 
umbel  of  flowers  wliich  hang  vertically.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
flower  stalks  about  1  ft.  long  radiate  from  the  tip  of  tlie  stem,  each 
bearing  tlirce  and  often  four  blossoms,  which  in  sliape  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  Lap.ageria  tliough  not  so  large.  The  colour  of  tlie 
flowers  is  a  rosy-pink  with  the  tips  of  the  petals  copiously  spotted 
with  greenish-bro^vn.  This  Bomarea  comes  to  us  from  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  Colombian  States  in  South  America.  In  some  collections 
it  is  known  under  its  synonym  B.  Jacipiesiana.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  amore  desirable  greenhouse  climber  than  this,  and  its  culture 
moreover  is  simple  if  at  first  it  is  placed  under  jjroper  conditions  as 
to  growth. 

A  rare  Aristolochia  (A.  ringens).— One  of  the  most  singular 
species  of  tliis  interesting  family  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery.  As  regards  habit  of  gi'owth  it  is  in  the  way  of  A.  ornitho- 
cephala,  a  kind  often  seen  in  stoves.  The  flowers,  too,  are  some- 
what of  the  same  colour  but  diflerent  in  shape.  The  inflated  calyx 
is  produced  in  a  long  tongue-like  manner,  and  is  covered  on  the 
upper  surface  with  short  tlense  hairs,  which  all  point  downwards,  an 
arrangement,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  insects  which  are 
attracted  to  the  flower  by  the  odour.  The  other  projecting  portion 
is  so  arranged  as  to  represent  the  expanded  jaws  of  an  animal,  which 
aptly  suggests  its  specific  name.     To  the  lovers  of  the  curious  among 

Clants  this  will  doubtless  be  a  source  of  much  interest,  and  it  may 
e  as  easily  grown  as  its  tropical  congeners. 

Cornus  Mas  elegantissima.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
shrubs  tliat  have  come  under  our  notice  for  some  time  is  this  exijuisite 
varietj'  of  the  common  Dogwood.  It  is  of  the  s.ame  vigorous  habit 
as  the  type,  but  it  has  a  decidedly  pendulous  tendency.  The  leaves, 
which  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  ordinary  Dogwood,  have  a  broad 
margin  of  a  golden  hue  encircling  the  bright  green  tint  of  the  centre, 
which,  during  the  greater  jiart  of  the  year,  is  sufl'used  with  a  deej) 
rosy  colour,  which  renders  it  distinct  from  all  other  kinds,  and 
highly  attractive.  For  planting  in  mixed  shrubberies,  or  as  isolated 
specimens  on  lawns,  it  is  admirably  suited,  as  the  surrounding  green 
hues  show  off  its  tine  variegation  to  advantage.  We  saw  it  a  few 
days  ago  in  Messrs.  Lee  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Isleworth,  where  it  was 
raised.  It  is  there  gi-own  in  the  form  of  low  bushes,  half  standards, 
or  grafted  on  high  stems,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  planting  in  dense  shrub- 
beries. 

Gunnera  manicata.— The  now  well-known  <i.  scabra  is 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  hamlsomest  foliaged  plants 
that  we  have  in  cultivation  that  will  survive  our  winters  in  the  open 
air.  It  is,  however,  far  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  its  congener  (.J. 
manicata,  of  wliich  we  saw  some  very  fine  examples  in  Sir  G. 
Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell  Court,  where  it  forms  a  highly  attrac- 
tive feature  as  isolated  specimens  on  the  lawn.  It  is  very  ilistinct 
from  the  commoner  kind  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  more 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  also  in  the  larger  size  they  attain  ;  in 
some  seasons  tlie  leaves  measure  4  ft.  to  G  ft.  across,  with  stalks  of  a 
proportionate  length.  It  difl'ers,  moreover,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  small,  inconspicuous  flowers  are  arranged  on  the  stout,  conical 
stem.  In  C.  manicata  the  secondary  spikes  are  short  and  stiff,  and 
in  the  otiicr  tliey  are  slender  and  flexible.  The  same  mode  of  culture 
is  ajiplicable  to  both  kinds,  as  they  both  recjuire  to  be  planted  in  a 
deej),  rich  soil,  with  aliumlance  of  water  during  the  growing  season. 
At  Pendell  Court  lioth  species  are  growing  in  one  mass  planted  near 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  where  the  roots  penetrate  into  a  satur.ated 
subsoil.  As  isolated  specimens  on  lawns,  &c. ,  there  are  certainly  no 
grander  objects  attainable,  and  it  ought  to  be  grown  more  exten- 
sively, especially  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens. 


Ardisia  Oliveri. — This  handsome  stove  shrub  is  now  flower- 
ing in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery.  It  is  erect  in  habit  and  has  rather 
large  leaves  which  gracefully  recurve.  The  flowers  somewhat  re- 
semble in  size  and  form  tiiose  of  an  Ixora,  but  are  of  a  pleasing  rosy- 
]iiiik  colour.  They  are  borne  in  large  globular  clusters  terminating 
the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Costa  Kica,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  M.  Endres. 

Crassula  alpestris.  — This  is  one  of  the  most  interestingamong 
tlie  li.irdy  succulent  plants  in  flower  on  the  rockeries  at  Kew.  It  is  of  a 
trailing  habit,  growing  only  from  1  in.  to  .3  in.  high,  and  has  bright 
red  branches  furnisheil  with  fleshy  jiointed  leaves.  Every  br.aneh  ia 
terminated  by  acluster  of  white  blossoms,  which,  being  produce<l  abun- 
dantly, give  the  plant  a  very  pretty  appearance,  which  lasts  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  yet  rather  scarce  in  gardens,  but  it  makes  a 
good  rook  plant. 

Hypericum  patulum.— This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  St.  John's  Worts,  as  it  possesses  in  addition  to  large  size,  rich 
colour,  and  abumlance  of  flowers,  a  very  elegant  drooping  habit  which 
adds  considerably  to  its  beauty.  It  is  gi-own  extensively  by  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Sous,  in  whose  nursery  at  Isleworth  it  now  forms  an  attractive 
feature,  both  in  the  form  of  masses  and  as  single  specimens.  Though 
a  .Tapanese  plant  it  is  (juite  hardy  here,  and  is  a  capital  subject  for 
mixing  amongst  choice  border  flowers.  Unlike  its  well-known  con- 
gener the  Rose  of  Sharon  (H.  calycinum),  it  prefers  an  exjjosed  and 
sunny  position,  and  moderately  stiff  soil. 

The  Meadow  Beauty  (Rhexia  virginica).— In  but  few  jilaces 
is  this  beautiful  Melastomad  to  be  met  with  in  anything  like  a 
flourishing  condition  ;  but  a  bed  of  it  in  Messrs.  Osbom  &  .Son's 
nursery  at  Fulham  is  now  very  attractive,  its  rosy-pink  blossoms 
being  borne  in  gre.at  profusion.  It  is  generally  treated  as  a  bog  plant, 
but  here  it  is  growing  in  company  with  hardy  Azaleas  in  a  peaty 
soil.  It  was  this  bod  which  furnished  the  material  for  the  coloured 
figure  of  it  given  in  The  G.\kdex,  p.  294,  vol.  XI. 

Montbretia  Pottsi. — This  is  a  graceful  and  bright-flowered 
(orange-scarlet)  bulbous  plant  now  in  bloom  in  the  open  borders  at 
Bitton,  where  it  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  during  the  past  two 
years.  It  grows  and  increases  freely.  In  stature  and  colour  it  resem- 
bles at  a  little  distance  the  old  and  well-known  Tritonia  aurea,  but  it 
is  even  a  better  plant. — V. 

Yucca  Ellacombei  tortulosa. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Osboru  &  Sons,  Fulham,  a  splendid  panicle  of  this  fine 
hardy  plant,  which  admirably  exemplifies  what  a  grand  subject  it 
is  for  garden  decoration.  This  variety  does  not  difl'er  materially 
from  the  type,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  the  same.  Y.  gloriosa 
globosa  is  another  fine  form,  with  the  flowers  of  a  more  globular 
shape  than  in  the  ordinary  kind. 

Burbidgea  nitida. — The  height  of  this  plant  was  erroneously 
stated  in  the  note  at  p.  I'Jf!  to  be  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  informs  us  that  .3  ft.  is  the  maximum  height  which  it  attains, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  localities  in  its  native  country,  which  is 
in  the  very  wet,  rich,  and  shaded  forests  of  Borneo. 

Amaryllis  Acramanii. — This  beautiful  bulbous  jilant  is  now 
in  fine  flower  in  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  It  is  planted 
deeply  near  the  wall  of  one  of  the  stoves,  a  position  in  wliicli  it  has 
proved  quite  hardy,  though  often  in  winter  covered  Mith  water.  Its 
handsome,  rich  velvety  flowers,  combined  with  glossy  brown-tinged 
leaves,  render  it  highly  attractive. — -F.  W.  B. 

Kniphofla  triangularis.— Under  this  name  there  is  a  plant 
flowering  in  the  Kew  collection  which  much  resembles  the  pretty  K. 
MacOwani,  now  so  much  esteemed  as  a  hardy  border  flower.  Whether 
the  plants  are  distinct  or  not  we  are  unable  at  the  moment  to  say  ; 
but  if  botanically  distinct,  the  two  are  so  much  alike,  that  where  one 
of  them  is  grown  the  other  will  be  unnecessary. 

Goodyera  pubescens. — This  is  very  successfully  grown  in 
one  of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Sons'  nurseries  in  the  open  air  planted  in  a 
peaty  soil  in  a  frame  placed  in  a  partially  shaded  position.  The 
plants,  which  are  numerously  represented,  are  now  in  flower,  and 
though  their  blossoms  arc  l>y  no  means  attractive  they  show  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  placed  are  such  as  they  re- 
quire. It  is  at  all  times  of  the  year  a  source  of  much  interest,  as  the 
beautiful  silvery  network  of  the  leaves  is  the  nearest  approacli 
amongst  hardy  plants  to  that  of  the  Anoectochili  of  the  tropical 
forests.  As  to  its  perfect  hardiness  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  it  has 
for  some  years  withstood  the  winter  cold  though  quite  unpro- 
tected. 

Kelway's  Conqueror  Cucumber.— On  September  1  a 
specimen  of  this  varii'ty  was  cut  in  the  Kelly  <T.ardens,  Devonshire, 
2  ft.  '.I'l  in.  long,  (!:/  lb.  in  weight,  and  !)  in.  in  circumference  at  the 
centre,  which  was  not  the  widest  part.  The  Cucumber  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  pronounced  it  excellent.  Some 
was  eaten  raw  and  the  rest  stewed. — Rehix.vlu  Kellv. 
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TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 

THE    SHRUBBY    SriR.EAS    WITH    PINNATELY- 
DIVIDED    LEAVES. 
Amoxcst  hardy  deciiluous  shrubs  with  ornament.1,1  flowers  there  are 
few  more  pleasing  to  tlie  eye  than  the  small  group  of    Spinvas  that 
lave  large  pinnately-divided  leaves  and  ample,  terminal,    plume-like 
panicles^f  white  flowers  similar  to  those  of  Spira?a  sorbifolia   repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving.     This  group  comprises  only 
four  species,  or,  as  some  botanists  regard  them,  varieties,  all  of  whicli 
are  natives  of  Asia,  three  of  them  inliabiting  the  nortli-eastern  part 
of  the  Continent  and  some  of  the  islands,  and  the  fourth,   S.   Lind- 
leyana,   the   Himalayan  Moun- 
tains.    In  a  recent   monograph 
of  the  Spiri-eas  and  their  allies 
M.    Maximowicz    has    revived 
the  generic  name  Sorbaria  for 
this    group,    but    for   us   they 
remain  Spirajas  still.    The  cha- 
racters  on   which   this   genus, 
and    the   other    genera    which 
the   author   in   question    sepa- 
rates   from   the   genus   vSpirwa 
(as  generally  understood),   are 
based,    are   variations    in    the 
nature  of  tlie  seed-vessels  and 
seeds.     Furthermore,  the  four 
species     or    varieties    of     this 
group,     -nhich     we    may    call 
Sorbaria,   are  so  closely  allied 
that  permanent  differential  cha- 
racters exist  only  in  the  same 
organs.      In   aspect,    however, 
they  are  very   different,   espe- 
cially  in   stature.      M.    Maxi- 
mowicz distinguishes  them  as 
•follows  : 

1.  S.  KiRiLowi. — Style  be- 
low the  apex  of  the  carpel 
before  dehiscence. 

2.  S.  GRANDIFLOR.*.  —  Style 
terminal  ;  flowers  small — about 
a  fiftli  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
leaflets  very  taper-pointed  ; 
flowers  large,  J  in.  in  dia- 
meter. 

3.  S.  LixDLETANA.  —  Carpel 
having  a  A-ery  prominent  smooth 
keel  tlown  the  back  ;  hairs, 
•when  present,  simple. 

4.  S.  .SORBIFOLIA.  —  Carpel 
with  an  indistinct  hairy  keel  ; 
hairs,  when  present,  stellate. 

The  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  flowers  holds  good 
only  for  the  wild  specimens, 
and  probably  not  all  of  those. 
Thus  Lindleyana,  which  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  group, 
has  under  cultivation  even 
larger  flowers  than  tlie  dimen- 
sions given  by  Maximowicz 
for  S.  grandiflora.  Under  fa- 
vourable coiulitions  S.  Lind- 
leyana attains  a  height  of 
12  ft.  or  l.j  ft.,  and  sometimes 
it   ;,Tows  even  higher.     \Vhen 

the  plant  is  young  and  vigorous  the  massive  plumes  of  flowers  are 
often  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  long,  overhanging  and  intermingling  with  the 
beautiful  dark  green  foliage,  forming  a  magnificent  sight.  Like  most 
other  shrubs  it  can  only  develop  its  full  beauty  wlien  standing  free. 
In  this  way  it  naturally  forms  pyramidal  or  hemispherical  clumps, 
always  attractive  when  in  leaf,  and  specially  so  at  this  season  of  the 
year  when  in  full  blossom.  It  also  succeeds  well  treated  as  an  her- 
baceous plant  that  is  cut  down  every  winter.  The  foliage  and  flowers 
are  usually  finer  when  the  plant  is  thus  treated.  We  have  called 
these  shrubs  deciduous,  although  S.  Limllcyana,  for  example,  is 
almost  evergreen,  the  old  leaves  in  wild  winters  falling  only  a  short 
period  before  fresh  ones  appear.  S.  sorl>ifolia  has  a  wide  range  in 
Siberia  and  .Japan,  and  varies  very  much  in  the  degree  of  hairiness 
of  its  leaves  from  a  dense  tomentum  to  almost  complete  nakedness. 
Like  S.  Lindleyana,  it  is  a  tall-growing  shrub,  and  it  is  even  hardier  ; 


but  in  spite  of  its  having  been  introduced  into  British  gardens  as  long 
.ago  as  1750,  it  is  rarely  planted.  It  seems  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
prevailing  system  of  crowding  shrubs  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  for  the  early  death  of  the  weaker  kinds.  Under  such 
conditions  these  Spiraeas  cut  a  very  poor  figure,  even  in  the  early 
years  of  a  shrubbery,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  if  tliey  do  not  actually  die 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  their  miserable  appearance  dooms  them 
to  tlie  rubbish  heap.  S.  grandiflora  syn.  S.  Pallasi  and  S.  sorbifolia 
var.  alpina  differ  very  inucli,  in  the  wild  state  at  least,  from  the 
preceding,  growing  only  aliout  1  ft.  high,  and  having  quite  small, 
obtuse  leaflets.  The  inflorescence,  moreover,  is  short  and  few- 
flowered,  ami  according  to  M.  Maximowicz,  the  flowers  expand  in 
centrifugal  order,  fromthe  top  downwards,  or  in  the  reverse  order  to 

tliose  of  S.  sorbifolia.  Never- 
theless, it  would  seem  that  it 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
northern  race  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, the  difference  in  stature 
being  due  to  climate.  Indeed 
M.  Slaximowicz  states  that  a 
plant  raised  from  seed,  in  the 
botanic  garden  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, at  first  resembled  the 
typical  wild  plant,  but  year 
by  year  it  became  more  like 
S.  sorbifolia,  and  it  is  now  a 
branching  shrub  4  ft.  high, 
with  large  leaves  and  numerous 
flowers,  the  leaflets  acute  and 
in  shape  near  those  of  S.  sor- 
bifolia. But,  he  adds,  the 
size  of  the  flowers  and  their 
centrifugal  order  of  expanding 
remains  the  same,  hence  he 
hesitates  to  unite  them.  The 
only  other  species  at  present 
known  is  S.  Kirilowi,  of  which 
we  have  seen  dried  specimens 
only.  It  was  described  from 
specimens  cultivated  in  gardens 
at  Pekin  and  other  places,  and, 
although  closely  resembling  S. 
sorbifolia  and  S.  Lindleyana, 
it  is  readily  distinguished  by 
the  characters  given  in  the 
above  key  to  the  species.  The 
leaves  are  quite  hairless,  and 
the  plant  forms  a  shrub  7  ft.  to 
12  ft.  high.  VV.  B.  Hemsley. 
[The  specimen  from  which 
the  annexed  engi-aving  was  pre- 
pared came  from  Mr.  Stevens's 
garden  at  Byfleet,  whicli  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  such 
plants.] 


The  Athole  "Woods.— 

The  report  of  the  recent  excur- 
sion of  the  Scottish  Arboricul- 
tui-al  Society  to  these  woods 
brings  before  the  public  many 
facts  interesting  to  students  of 
forestry.  1.  At  Little  Dunkeld 
the  Corsican  Pine  has  far 
outstripped  in  growth  the  na- 
SpirKn  sorbifolia.  tive    Scotch   Pine.       2.   In  the 

Ladywell  nursery  experiments 
are  being  made  in  rearing 
to  a  considerable  size  the  Picea  Nordmannia  under  the  shelter  of 
otlier  trees.  Hitherto  considerable  difliculty  has  been  found  in 
raisin"  tliis  tree  in  open  situations,  as  when  put  out  young  it  ishable 
to  be'killed  down  by  frosts,  and  attacked  by  vermin.  3.  Crops  of 
Larch  are  not  found  to  succeed  well  after  previous  crops  of  coniferous 
treei  of  any  kind.  4.  The  bark  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  cana- 
densis), a  fine  specimen  of  which  was  pointed  out  near  the  Hermitage 
Bridge,  girthing  10  ft.,  with  a  height  of  80  ft.,  is  in  America  exten- 
sively used  for  tanning  purposes.  Its  market  price  is  about  ISs.  per 
ton,  as  arrainst  from  £5  to  £6  for  Oak  bark.  The  area  of  country 
producinsj  this  bark  in  America  was  stated  to  be  over  10,000,000 
acres.  With  an  abundance  of  raw  hides  always  available,  this  in- 
dustry must  very  seriously  affect  tlie  leather  trade  in  our  own 
country.  5.  Some  of  the  'finest  Scotch  Pines  were  found  growing 
upon  a  gravelly  soil,  which  afforded  them  thorough  drainage,  and  at 
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tlie  age  of  1.jO  years  they  were  seen  to  be  still  in  good  health,  with 
clean l)ark,  and  covered  with  the  lizard-Iikc  scales  belonging  to  tlie 
indigenous  Scotcli  Fir.  0.  On  the  IjanU.s  of  the  Tay,  in  an  open 
glade,  a  fine  sijecimcn  of  the  Silver  Fir  (I'icea  peetinata)  was  seen, 
which  liad  attained  a  height  of  112  ft.,  and  measured  14  ft.  (i  in.  in 
circumference  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  at  New  House  Bank 
a  Larch  was  pointed  out  measuring  13  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference 
near  the  ground,  and  rising  with  a  straiglit,  clean,  tapering  stem  to 
tlie  height  of  120  ft.  Tliis  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  finest  specimen  of 
Laria  europa'a  in  the  country. — A.  J.  B. 


AVOODLAND  LAWNS  AND  WOOD  RIDES. 

The  best  time  in  the  whole  year  for  sowing  Grass  seeds,  wliether 
for  the  formation  of  l.awns  and  meadows,  for  wood  rides,  or  for 
recently-cleared  and  open  spaces  in  woodlands,  which  are  either  to 
be  mown  or  to  furnish  cover  for  game,  is  from  about  the  last  week  in 
August  to  the  middle  of  .September.  Later  autumn  sowings  are, 
during  mild  winters,  frequently  attacked  by  slugs,  so  that  sjjring 
patching  becomes  necessary  ;  and  during  very  wet  or  unusually  severe 
winters  some  of  the  more  tender  Gr.asses  perisli  before  they  get  well 
established.  Tlie  proper  preparation  of  land  for  laying  down  is  good 
and  clean  cultivation,  a  thorough  pulverisation,  a  firm  bottom,  and  a 
tine  surface.  A  soil  tolerably  light  and  loamy,  and  also  rich  in  vege- 
table matters,  may  be  laid  down  to  pasture  without  much  trouble ;  but 
some  of  the  clay  soils,  in  consequence  of  tlie  small  quantities  of  vege- 
table matter  contained  in  them,  are  with  difficulty  turned  into  pastures, 
though  when  once  fairly  established  they  exceed  in  value  those  upon 
lighter  lands. 

Ill  selecting  land  for  laying  down,  one  of  tlie  i^rst  considerations 
should  be  thorough  drainage,  as  witliout  this  the  best  kinds  of  Grasses 
will  not  establish  themselves  upon  retentive  soils.  Wherever  the 
Marsh  Bent  Grass  (Agrostis  alba),  the  Floating  Meadow  Grass  {Poa 
fluitans),  and  the  Reed  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  aquatica)  flourish,  tuere 
we  may  conclude  that  the  soil  contains  too  much  moisture. 

Before  selecting  seeds  for  any  land  the  nature  of  the  soil  should 
be  ascertained  by  careful  observation,  or  if  necessary  by  analysis. 
The  three  classes  of  light,  medium,  and  lieavy  are  those  commonly 
accepted  by  seedsmen  as  the  bases  of  their  calculations  in  selecting 
suitable  seeds,  and  by  allowing  a  proper  quantity  for  a  medium  soil, 
and  adding  about  15  per  cent,  for  heavy,  or  subtracting  nearly  tlie 
same  quantity  for  light  lauds,  a  fair  estimation  of  tlie  quantity  of 
seed  required  per  acre  for  any  kind  of  soil  may  be  arrived  at.  For 
permanent  pastures  about  2  bushels  of  the  Grass  seed  and  from  101b. 
to  12  lb.  of  mixed  Clovers  per  acre  are  commonly  recommended.  But 
the  quantity  of  seeds  should  in  all  cases  be  estimated  by  weight  and 
not  by  measure  ;  for  the  heavier  tlie  seed  the  better  its  quality 
and  the  less  per  acre  will  be  required.  Seeds  relatively  light  are 
comparatively  worthless,  as  tliey  contain  a  large  percentage  of  an 
unproductive  kind.  Grass  seeds  vary  greatly  in  weight  from  about 
8  lb.  to  upwards  of  40  lb.  per  bushel. 

The  advantages  of  having  land  well  prepared  are  numerous.  Grass 
seeds  require  to  be  covered  very  lightly,  and  if  just  placid  under 
the  soil  the  less  the  deptli  the  better.  A  f.ar  greater  number  of 
them  will  germinate  at  a  depth  of  i  in.  than  at  any  greater  depth, 
it  being  generally  found  tliat  tlie  number  decreases  with  tlie  depth 
of  sowing,  and  living  plants  disappear  altogetlier  after  about  2  in. 

Wliere  land  is  to  be  laid  down  with  a  mixture  of  (Jrasses  and 
Clover  seeds,  these  .are  better  sown  separately,  or  well  mixed  and 
run  upon  tlie  land  witli  the  seed-baiTow.  Choose  a  dry  and  calm 
day,  and  finish  up  tlie  operation  witli  one  turn  of  the  harrows  or 
the  roller,  as  tlie  texture  of  the  land  happens  to  be  close  and  heavy 
or  loose  and  light.  Wliere  the  seeds  are  sov.-n  without  a  corn  crop 
of  any  kind,  the  heavy  roller  may  be  .advantageously  used  when 
they  are  about  3  in.  liigli.  New-formed  pastures  are  l)etter  mown 
the  first  year,  and  for  this  purpose  sharp  scytlies  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen,  otherwise  some  of  the  finer  Grasses 
will  be  torn  up  by  tlie  roots.  \Vlien  grazed,  turn  on  cattle  and  not 
sheep,  and  avoid  treading  during  very  wet  or  frosty  weather.  Wher- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  patch  the  pasture  or  to  apply  renovating 
seeds,  apply  a  little  compost  at  the  same  time,  and  well  brush  or  drag 
and  roll  the  hand. 

In  selecting  seeds  for  permanent  pastures,  either  as  meadows, 
lawns,  wood-riiles,  &c.,  those  should  be  chosen  whicli  liave  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  best  suited  to  the  particular  purpose  in 
view.  Thus,  upon  meadow  land,  an  early  and  continuous  supply  of 
herb.age  of  good  quality  tlirougliout  the  summer  is  the  main  con- 
sideration ;  upon  lawns,  fineness  of  herluge  and  compactness  of 
surface  ;  and  upon  wood-rides,  firmness.  For  medium  soils  of  good 
quality  I  have  found  the  following  tlie  most  useful  mixture  : 
ileadow  Fescue,  Red  Fescue,  Darnel-leaved  Fescue,  Timothy,  Per- 
ennial Red,  and  Smooth-stalked  Meadow — I  lb.  of  eacli ;  Aleadow 
Foxtail,  Sweet-scented  Vernal,  Crested  Dog's-tail,  Sheep's  Fescne, 


Rough-stalked  Meadow,  and  Alsyke — 2  lb.  of  each  ;  Round  Cocks- 
foot, Hard  Fescue,  Perennial  }{ay,  and  Yellow  Trefoil — 3  lb.  of 
each  ;  Evergieen  Rye,  Prtcey's  Rye,  and  \Vild  White  Clover— 4  lb. 
of  each,  or  42  lb.  in  all.  By  adding  to  or  taking  from  tlie  quan- 
tities in  the  foregoing  list  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  a 
good  thick  sward  may  be  obtained. 

For  plantation  roads,  where  a  firm  unyielding  sw.ard  is  required, 
take  the  following  mixture  :- Timothy,  tall  Fescue,  meadow  Foxtail, 
and  hard  Fescue,  2  lb.  of  each  ;  rough  Cocksfoot  and  smooth-stalked 
Meadow,  3  lb.  of  each  ;  sweet-scented  Vernal  and  rough-stalked 
Meadow,  4  lb.  of  each  ;  and  of  wood  Jleadow,  7  lb.,  or  2'J  lb.  alto- 
gether. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  expedient  to  Lay  down  for  a  time  portions  of 
land  which  have  been  cleared  out  in  tlie  midst  of  the  woodlands,  and 
during  a  ride  or  ramble  nothing  is  more  enjoyable  than  a  siglit  of  the 
fresh  turf  of  sucli  a  woodland  lawn  completely  shut  in  on  all  sides, 
by  tall  trees.  Here  tlie  seeds  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the- 
cover.  Where  tliis  is  light  the  following  proportions  m.ay  be  used: 
Sweet-scented  Vernal,  Meadow  Fescue,  Timothy,  and  Wood  Millet,. 
1  lb.  of  each  ;  Hard  Fescue,  Wood  Meadow,  Rough-stalked  Meadow, 
Giant  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  2  lb.  of  each  ;  Perennial  P^ed  and  Wild. 
White,  3  111.  of  each  ;  Wliite  Dutch,  4  lb.  ;  Cocksfoot  and  Evergreca 
Rye,  G  lb.  of  each  ;  and  Perennial  Ray,  8  lb.,  or  in  all  42  lb.  Where 
tlie  cover  is  denser  select  of  Creeping,  Bent,  Timothy,  and  Soft 
Meadow  Grass,  1  lb.  each  ;  Tufted  Hair,  Rough-stalked  Meadow, 
Wood  Meadow,  Evergreen  or  Hudson's  Bay,  Wood  ilillet.  Giant 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  and  Tall  Meadow  Fescue,  2  lb.  eacli ;  Giant  Brome 
and  Wood  Fescue,  3  lb.  each  ;  Fibrous  Oat,  4  lb.  ;  and  Cocksfoot,. 
6  lb.,  or  in  all  33  lb.  The  foregoing  mixtuies  will  also  form  gooiE 
cover  for  game.  A.  J.  BcRROWS. 

Pluckli'ii,   Kent. 


SOIL    EXHAUSTION    BY    TREE    ROOTS. 

With  plants  of  any  description  that  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  arrive  at  maturity,  as,  for  instance,  the  various  crops  which 
attain  their  full  gi-owth  in  a  single  season,  any  deficiency  of  the  nu- 
triment requisite  to  their  sustenance  becomes  soon  apparent ;  whether 
it  results  from  an  absence  in  sufficient  quantity  of  the  elements 
essential  to  assist  in  building  up  their  structure,  or  through  an  excess- 
in  the  numbers  which  occupy  the  ground,  the  effects  alike  generally 
are  seen  at  once,  or  rather  I  might  say,  the  skilful  cultivator  has  a 
knowledge  of  their  needs,  and  is  mindful  beforehand  to  provide  the 
necessary  food  and  to  see  that  the  gi'ouiid  is  not  occupied  by  a  greater 
amount  of  plants  than  it  can  fairly  support.  The  soundness  of  this 
practice  is  so  fully  understood  and  acted  upon  that  unless  in  the  case 
of  the  most  negligent  cultivators  it  is  now  unusual  to  see  a  contrary 
course  pursued,  even  with  the  conunonest  culinary  vegetable.  The 
same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  cultivated  plants  that 
are  longer  in  attaining  maturity,  or  that  keep  on  for  a  number 
of  years  yielding  an  annual  produce,  but  to  this  there  is  one  notable 
exception,  and  that  is  hardy  trees,  both  those  that  are  evergreen  and. 
those  that  are  deciduous.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  man.agemeut  of 
trees  grown  for  the  production  of  timber,  though  \\  itli  them  the 
struggle  for  existence,  consequent  upon  thinning  being  too  long  de- 
ferred, often  inflicts  permanent  and  irreparable  injury  ;  but  I  speak  of 
those  that  are  allowed  to  exist  in  pleasure  grounds  and  other  posi- 
tions about  dwellings  and  gardens  mostly  middle  size  in  extent, 
whether  intended  as  shelter  belts,  screens,  or  standing  in  the 
gi'ounds  for  the  eftect  which  they  produce.  I  feel  no  hesitation  ia 
saying  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  places  of  the  description  referred 
to  the  trees  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state,  the  result  of  which  is  to- 
completely  defeat  the  oliject  in  Wew.  One  would  suppose 
it  was  unnecessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  screen  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  in. 
grounds  of  the  character  I  am  referring  to,  it  is  essential  to  have 
the  trees  thus  emjiloyed  well  furnished  with  their  full  complement 
of  branches  down  to  the  ground  ;  instead  of  this,  however,  they  are 
too  often  allowed  to  remain  with  their  roots  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  effort  to  extract  the  requisite  food  and  water  from  the  soil, 
which,  through  having  had  to  feed  three  times  the  number  it  was 
capable  of  sustaining,  in  the  end  becomes  so  exhausted  th.at  the 
whole  of  the  lower  branches  perish  and  become  not  alone  unsightly 
but  absolutely  useless  for  the  purpose  intended.  And  if  we  coine  to 
the  internal  part  of  the  grounds,  where  this  very  common  course  is 
followed,  the  condition  of  the  trees  is  usually  much  the  same  as  that 
of  those  on  the  outer  portion,  often  not  showing  a  single  fairly-grown 
example  that  gives  promise  of  continuing  in  a  hoalthy  state  to  any- 
thing .appro.acliing  its  allotted  time  ;  such  trees,  owing  to  their  posi- 
tion, are  often  held  in  high  estimation  by  their  owners,  who,  by  their 
unwillingness  to  part  with  any,  allow  them  to  remain  in  a  state 
that  will  inevitably  cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  They  seem 
unable  to  see  that   the  earth   can  no  more  sustain  two  plants  where 
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one  requires  all  the  nutriment  present  than  it  can  feed  two  animals 
confined  on  a  space  only  large  euougli  for  one.  The  two  cases  are 
analo'^ous  ;  but  trees  do  not  show  tlie  positive  effects  of  starvation 
so  soon  as  animals  do.  There  can  be  no  question  that  half  of  any 
oiven  number  of  trees,  especially  when  occupying  positions  from 
tvhich  they  can  ill  be  spared,  are  gi'eatly  to  be  preferred  to  double 
the  quantity  existing  under  conditions  wherein  their  food  require- 
ments are  so  far  insufficient  as  to  lead  to  tlieir  gradual  but  certain 
destruction. 

Nothing  less  than  sufficient  room  for  the  branches  of  a  tree  from 
infancy,  and  a  corresponding  space  of  ground  unoccupied  by  the  roots 
of  other  trees,  can  secure  a  healthy  condition  for  the  full  period  of  its 
existence,  yet  it  is  surprising  the  efforts  which  trees  are  capable  of 
makiniT  in  order  to  repair  the  injuries  which  they  have  suffered  when 
the  causes  by  which  they  have  been  affected  are  removed,  and  in 
most  cases,  even  where  they  give  unmistakable  signs  of  suffering 
from  insufficient  food  through  over-crowding.  If  the  number  be  re- 
duced so  as  to  afford  those  remaining  a  chance  of  succeeding,  tliey 
very  soon  show  the  benefit  done  them  ;  and  by  this  means,  wliich 
rarely  fails,  unless  in  cases  in  which  decay  has  gone  too  far,  large 
numbers  of  trees  that  have  got  past  their  best  would  be  so  far  invi- 
gorated as  to  attain  and  keep  in  fair  condition  for  many  years.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  of  trees  in  pleasure  grounds,  such  as 
those  under  consideration,  a  great  portion  have  their  roots  wholly  in 
earth  the  surface  of  wliich  is  kept  continuously  mown  without  any- 
-thing  to  counterbalance  the  impoverishing  effects  until  the  whole  is 
as  poor  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  become,  and  with  no  opportunity  of 
much  being  done  that  would  strengthen  their  roots  ;  if  they,  in 
addition  occupy  the  gi'ound  in  too  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
the  evil  is  very  much  intensified. 

Where  shrubs  are  gi'own  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  new  soil  and 
manure  in  quantities  sufficient  to  afford  a  good  deal  of  assistance  can 
be  and  frequently  .are  applied  with  considerable  effect,  but  tlie  shrubs 
■with  their  roots  near  the  top  are  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the 
manure  and  derive  the  greater  benefit,  especially  in  the  case  of  many 
species  of  deciduous  trees.  It  is  to  enough  yet  judicious  tliinning 
that  I  would  point  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  preservation 
of  trees  in  the  places  I  have  alluded  to.  The  suliject  is  wortli  con- 
sideration. By  a  sufficient  expenditure,  well  laid  out,  a  garden  can 
be  made  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  gTound  and  the  shruljs  go,  but  as 
for  trees  large  and  old  enough  to  give  character  to  a  place,  no  possible 
outlay  can  do  more  tlian  produce  comparatively  feeble  results. 

T.  B.UNES. 


THE  COTOXEASTERS. 


part  of  those  engaged  in  decorative  planting,  its  distinct  appearance 
giving  quite  a  character  to  groups  of  low-growing  trees  or  tall 
shrubs. 

Simon's  Cotoneaster  (C.  .Simonsi). — This  is  a  sub-evergreen 
shrulj  of  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  introduced  from  Khasya,  in 
Nejial,  in  1850.  The  leaves  are  oblong  acute,  dark  green  above, 
ligliter  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  appearing  in  May.  They 
are  followed  by  a  plentiful  crop  of  bright  scarlet  berries,  which  ripen 
in  September,  and  remain  on  tlie  branches  during  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  It  is  a  remarkably  hardy  ornamental  shrub,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  genus,  in  most  seasons  truly  ever- 
green ;  and  not  only  effective  in  tlie  open  shrubbery,  but  very  suitable 
for  covering  walls  or  house  fronts— its  beautiful  scarlet  berries 
rivalling  in  beauty  those  of  the  well-known  Pyracantlia.  It  is  also 
found  to  make  a  neat,  close  garden-hedge,  standing  the  knife  well — 
a  purpose  for  which  it  might  be,  with  advantage,  more  extensively 
used. 

Smajl-leaved  Cotoneaster  (G.  microphylla). — This  is  a 
prostrate  evergreen  shrul),  with  long  wiry  steins,  spreading  over  many 
feet  wlien  allowed  full  scope,  but  seldom  rising  above  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  It 
is  a  native  of  Nepal,  wliere  it  is  found  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  moun- 
tains. It  was  introduced  in  1824.  The  leaves  are  small,  oblong,  of 
a  thick  leathery  texture,  dark  green  above,  and  slightly  pubescent 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of 
the  Hawthorn  ;  tliey  appear  in  May  or  .June,  and  are  succeeded  by 
scarlet  berries,  wliich  ripen  in  August,  and  remain  on  all  the  winter. 
Apart  from  its  value  for  planting  as  a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn, 
where  it  soon  forms  a  compact,  cushion-like  specimen,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  plants  for  a  low  wall,  the  dense  full  foliage,  twiggy 
brandies,  and  brigiit  berries  in  winter  rendering  it  a  very  pleasing 
object.  It  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  rockery  plant,  and  may  be  intro- 
duced with  the  best  effect  into  any  situation  where  a  trailing  ever- 
green slirub  is  desirable. 

Thyme-leaved  Cotoneaster  (C.  thymifolia).  —  Another 
prostrate  evergreen  species  from  Ncp<al,  from  whence  it  was  first 
sent  home  by  Dr.  Royle  in  1850.  The  leaves  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  microphylla,  about  J  in.  long,  obovate-oblong  in  form, 
shining  dark  green  above,  and  silvery  white  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  small,  pinkish,  appearing  in  May,  and  followed  by  bright  crimson 
berries,  ripe  in  August.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  little  shrub,  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  admirably  suited  for  planting  on  rockeries.  It 
miglit  be  utilised  as  an  edging  in  the  flower  garden,  as  it  has  all  the 
closeness  of  habit  which  renders  tlie  dwarf  box  so  useful,  witli  an  ap- 
peai-ance  quite  distinct  from,  and  equally  handsome  with,  that  well- 
known  plant. — "Tlie  Gardener." 


These  consist  of  a  goodly  number  of  hardy  evergi-een,  sub-evergi'een, 
and  deciduous  low-growing  trees  and  shrubs  very  diverse  in  general 
appearance.  They  are  found  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America ;  and  several  of  the  species  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
this  country,  and  are  still  extensively  used  in  the  adornment  of  our 
gardens  and  pleasure-gi'ounds.  Few  shrubs  or  trees  adapt  tlieiii- 
selves  with  gi'eater  facility  to  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  if  dry  ; 
and  they  are  found  to  thrive  in  poor,  gravelly,  or  sandy  grouud «here 
it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  other  plants'^of  tlieir  character  to  gi'ow. 
Though  most  of  the  sorts  are  perfectly  hardy,  they  should  always 
be  planted  in  situations  sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  violent 
winds. 

Frigid  Cotoneaster  (C.  frigida). — This  is  a  subevergi-een, 
or  in  mild  winters  and  slieltered  localities  an  evergreen  tree,  of  about 
20  ft.  in  height,  indigenous  to  high  mountains  in  Northern  Ne])al, 
from  whence  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1824.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  elliptic  form,  tipped  with  a  small  sjiine,  crenulated, 
of  a  dark  shining  green  on  the  ujiper  surface,  and  lighter  below. 
The  branchlets  and  under  sides  of  tlie  leaves  are  covered  witli  a 
minute  wool  when  young.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  small 
individually,  but  being  produced  very  abundantly  in  terminal 
panicles,  they  produce  a  fine  eU'ect  when  in  perfection,  which  is 
usually  early  in  May.  The  small  briirht-crimson  berries  which 
succeed  the  blossoms  are  ripe  in  .September,  and  Iiang  on  the  tree 
till  winter  and  sometimes  till  spring.  It  is  a  vigorou.s-^rowing,  very 
hardy  tree,  and  from  its  fine  foliage  and  showy  flowers  an  I  huit, 
very  desirable  for  planting  either  in  groups,  or  singly  in  parks, 
^shrubberies,  or    the   margins  of  woods. 

Allied  Cotoneaster  (C.  affinis).  —  So  named  from  its  close 
affinity  to  C.  frigida,  of  which  some  regard  it  as  merely  a  variety. 
It  is  a  sub-evergreen  or  evergreen  tree  of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
height,  introduced  from  Chittagong,  Nepal,  in  1S2S.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  tipped  with  a  small  spine,  bright  green  al)0\-e,  and  woolly 
beneath.  Tlie  flowers  and  fruit  are  almost  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding species,  appearing  about  the  same  time,  the  berries  hanging 
on  the  tree,  and  being  very  ornamental  many  months  after  ripening. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  tree,  well  worthy  of  attention  on  the 


Protection  of  "Wood  from  Rot — In  LandswiMhsclwft  und 
Iiiili(i:trie,  Herr  K.  Fleischer,  of  Goiiobitz,  thus  describes  his  acci- 
dental discovery  of  a  means  of  preserving  wood  from  rotting.  Four 
years  ago  he  set  about  making  a  preparation  of  coal-tar  and  ashes 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  ground  fleas  and  beetles  from  his 
garden.  Just  as  he  had  mixed  the  materials  together  he  was  called 
away  from  his  work,  and,  on  returning,  found  to  his  surprise  that, 
instead  of  tar  in  the  ashes,  there  was  a  kind  of  woody  texture  in  its 
place.  Astonished  at  the  transformation,  he  tried  the  experiment 
over  and  over  again,  and  invariably  with  the  same  result.  Just  about 
this  time  he  had  occasion  to  refloor  an  outdoor  room,  where  the 
boards  came  into  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
took  tlie  opportunity  of  testing  the  preservative  effects  of  this  mix- 
ture by  smearing  tlie  under  side  of  the  planks  with  coal-tar,  and 
s|)rinkling  them  liberally  with  ashes,  a  thin  lajer  of  which  latter  was 
also  sifted  over  the  ground.  The  procedure  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, for  the  floor  is  still  in  perfectly  good  condition,  and  not  in 
the  least  attacked  by  fungus  growth,  while  on  all  previous  occasions, 
though  laid  down  in  equally  good  material,  it  had  always  required 
constant  repair  in  a  very  few  months'  time,  and  was  generally 
thoroughly  rotten  in  less  than  two  years.  Herr  Fleischer  has  since 
tried  the  same  application  on  the  woodwork  of  hotbeds  and  forcing- 
houses  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Elastic  Waterproof  Cement  for  Protecting 
Wounds  on  Trees.— Take  one  quart  of  fine  North  Carolina 
tp.r  anil  boil  it  slowly  three  or  four  hours.  Add  to  the  boiling  tar 
4  oz.  oi  tallow  and  1  lb.  of  beeswax,  and  stir  till  v/ell  mixed,  then 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  stir  till  the  contents  begin  to 
thicken.  Have  ready  1  lb.  of  dry  and  sifted  clay,  and  stir  it 
thoroughly  until  you  can  stir  no  longer.  In  warm  weather  this 
cement  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  spread  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Wlien  applied  to  wounds  on  trees  it  completely  excludes  moisture, 
does  not  harden  or  crack  or  scale  off,  yields  to  the  new  growth,  and 
can  at  'any  time  in  moderately  warm  weather  lie  pressed  by  the 
finger  into  the  corners  and  crevices  of  the  wound  which  may  be  un- 
covered.— liural  N'tw  Yorkci: 
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ROSE      JEAN      DUCHER 

Drawn  by  the  late  >Ir.  XOEL  HrjIPIIREYS. 

Jean  Ducher,  the  subject  of  tlic  accompanying  jilate,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  representative  Tea-scented  Rose,  liotli  in  form  aiid  colour. 
Tlie  fortunate  raiser  of  this  variety  was  Jfailame  iJuclicr,  of  Lyons, 
and  it  was  first  introduced  into  P-iigland  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  It 
is  described  in  "The  Rose  Garden"  as  follows:  "(Jrowth  very 
vigorovis,  flowers  large,  full,  and  globular ;  colour  salmon-yellow, 
shaded  with  peach  ;  a  very  hardy  variety,  succeeding  well  out-of- 
doors,  and  producing  magnificent  Idooms  under  glass."  As  regards 
colour,  the  flowers  vary  considerably,  and  are  often  of  a  fine  ricli 
apricot  with  creamy  edges,  and  this  phase  of  the  flower  is  by  no 
means  the  least  beautiful.  No  garden  now-a-days  could  be  considered 
■well  or  judiciously  planted  unless  it  contained  at  least  a  small  selection 
of  Tea-scented  Roses.  Although  the  finer  sorts  may  not  grow  and 
flower  in  perfection  in  cold,  wet  districts,  (iloire  dc  Dijon,  Safraiio, 
Sombreuil,  Madame  Berard,  and  perliaps  lialf-a-dozen  others  as  hardy 
but  less  be.antiful,  maj'be  jilauted  in  comp.any  with  and  treated  simi- 
larly to  the  Hybrid  Pcrixituals  and  other  hardy  Roses.  The  majority 
of  Tea  Roses  should,  however,  liave  the  protection  of  a  wall  with  a 
south,  east,  or  west  aspect,  and  we  fancy  they  not  only  look  better 
but  thrive  better  planted  1  ft.  from  tlie  wall  and  trained  into  tlie 
form  of  dwarf  bushes  than  when  nailed  to  the  wall.  Tea-scented 
Roses  revel  in  warmth  and  moisture  when  properly  applied,  and 
their  I)eauty  and  fragrance  are  so  bewitching  that  they  are  quite 
■worth  jilanting  out  under  glass.  If,  too,  they  can  have  a  house  to 
themselves  so  much  the  better,  as  then  the  kind  of  treatment  neces- 
sary to  tiieir  highest  development  can  be  followed  out  without  fear 
of  injury  to  other  plants.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  always  convenient 
and  there  are  many  kinds  which  do  not  absolutely  require  it.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  free-growing  varieties  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  conservator}',  where  they  grow  and  flower  well 
■whether  planted  out  or  kept  in  pots.  A.  W.   Paui.. 

Walt/tam  Cross. 


TEA  EOSES   IN   TOTS. 

The  Tea  varieties  of  Roses  that  have  been  out-of-doors  since  spring, 
and  which  are  intended  to  open  their  buds  under  glass,  when  taken 
indoors  must  not  have  any  allowed  to  remain  on  them  that  are  likely 
to  open  sooner  than  they  are  wanted.  The  flowers  of  the  Tea  sorts 
come  on  very  quickly  after  they  are  once  formed,  but  the  pinching 
off'  must  be  "done  with  discretion  ;  it  must  not  be  continued  too  long, 
or  the  flowers  will  be  necessarily  late.  The  kind  of  weather  which 
we  get  througli  the  autumn  will  to  a  considerable  extent  determine 
the  treatment  which  the  plants  need  in  the  above  matter,  the  object 
with  them  being  to  furnish  flowers  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  occurs 
between  the  latest  blooms  produced  by  the  Tea  varieties  on  open 
walls  and  the  first  that  come  in  from  forced  plants.  They  should 
not  be  housed  sooner  than  the  weather  renders  protection  necessary, 
but  they  ought  not  to  have  the  soil  too  much  saturated  by  rain  ;  if 
they  could  have  a  few  loose  lights  placed  temporarily  over  them  they 
would  keep  them  right  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  take  them 
indoors,  unless  there  was  danger  of  tlieir  suffering  from  frost.  On 
the  appearance  of  mildew  or  aphides,  means  should  at  once  be  taken 
to  destroy  them,  as  wh.atever  injures  the  foliage  reduces  tlie  blooming 
capabilities  of  the  plants  accordingly.  Roses  in  pots  intended  for 
forcing  should  also  be  kept  quite  clear  from  the  pests  just  named, 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  soil  soured  by  too  mucli 
water.  Hardy  plants  when  in  pots  ■will  not  bear  witliout  injury  the 
soaking  from  rain  that  they  can  withstand  when  their  roots  have 
free  scope  in  the  open  ground.  Where  Roses  are  lookeil  for  regu- 
larly— .and  there  is  no  time  of  the  year  at  which  tliey  are  more  accept- 
able than  late  in  the  autumn,  when  flowers  are  scarce — there  should 
always  be  a  good  piece  of  wall  planted  with  tlie  stronger-growing 
Teas.  I  prefer  a  south-west  or  west  aspect  for  the  purpose  ;  under 
such  conditions,  where  the  phants  are  attended  to  witli  water  in 
summer  and  kept  free  from  insects  and  mildew,  with  tiic  protection 
of  a  few  mats  or  canvas  on  frosty  nights,  a  supply  of  flowers  can 
often  be  kept  up  in  moderately  favouralile  localities  until  near  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  the  trouble  is  far  less  tlian  that  which  is  fre- 
quently taken  witli  plants  that  give  a  much  less  return.  In  houses 
in  which  more  or  less  of  the  Roses  are  planted  out,  they  are  often, 
after  tlieir  blooming  season  is  over,  left  for  a  time  to  almost  take 
their  cliance  ;  but  wlien  the  foliage  is  allowed  to  become  a  prey  to 
mildew  and  insects  it  is  so  mucli  tlic  sooner  rendered  useless  to  the 
plants,  through  whicli  they  are  correspondingly  weakened,  whereas 
if  a  little  labour  is  bestowed  upon  them  they  will  amply  repay  it. 

T.  Baines. 


GARDEN    ROSES    AT    CHESHUNT. 

" Wei.i,,  -what  are  they?  May  not  all  good  Roses  be  called  garden. 
Roses?"  liy  no  means,  if  we  take  them  witli  regard  to  their  capa- 
bility to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred who  grow  Roses  want  them,  and  who,  although  fully  capable 
of  appreciating  tlie  beauty  of  the  splendid  flowers  of  which  exhibi- 
tion stands  are  made  up,  j'et  cannot  afi'ord  to  cultivate  varieties  that 
are  indifl'urent  growers,  or  so  shy  in  flowering,  that  each  individual 
tree  or  bush  will  not  in  many  cases  produce  half-a-dozen  presentable 
flowers  for  even  ordinary  cut  purposes  in  a  season.  It  is  for  want 
of  understanding,  or  in  forgetfulness  of  this,  despite  all  that  has 
been  said  on  tlie  subject,  that  so  much  disappointment  is  experienced 
by  the  many  who,  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  are  ever  to  be  met 
with  at  an  exhibition  of  Roses,  taking  down  the  names  of  the  most 
perfect  'flowers  there  to  be  seen,  generally  witiiout  the  sliglitest 
tliought  .as  to  the  vigorous  constitution  or  otherwise  of  the  plants 
that  have  produced  them.  There  is,  too,  another  matter  of  equal 
importance  to  those  who  cultivate  Roses  as  they  do  other  garden 
flowers,  and  that  is,  their  continuity  of  blooming  for  as  gi-eat  a 
lengtli  of  time  as  the  season  will  permit ;  for  the  handful  of  half- 
open  buds  that  may  be  daily  gatliered  in  the  later  part  of  the  summer, 
although  in  many  cases  inferior  to  those  that  have  preceded  tliem  in 
the  heiglit  of  tlie  Rose  season,  are  nevertheless  often  more  jirized. 
With  a  view  to  seeing  the  kinds  that  maintain  this  late-flowering 
habit  during  the  present  exceijtional  season,  I  went  in  tlie  last  week 
of  August  to  look  at  the  Cheshunt  collection,  and  the  following  few 
notes  are  the  result  of  my  visit  : 

Amongst  hybrid  Perpetuals,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  dark  maroon, 
flushed  with  scarlet,  still  retains  its  character  as  one  of  the  freest 
of  the  free  autumn  bloomers,  full  of  flowers  and  buds  in  all  stages. 
Prince  Arthur,  deep  crimson,  ■svas  full  of  flowers  and  buds.  J.  .Stuart 
Jlill,  briglit  red,  one  of  the  bast.  Duke  of  Connaught,  fiery  crim- 
son, one  of  tlie  best  for  all  seasons  early  and  late  ;  a  great  favourite 
with  the  growers  for  market.  Mrs.  Laxton,  rosy-crimson,  very 
bright  ;  extremely  free  flowerer  ;  late.  Schwartz's  new  Rose — 
A.  K.  Williams  —  let  out  last  year,  reddish-crimson  (a  Horace 
Vemet  formed  flower  when  that  fine  Rose  is  at  its  best),  another  of 
the  most  persistent  late-Vjloomers.  .John  Bright  keeps  well  up  to  its 
character,  and  even  at  this  advanced  season  the  quantities  of  glow- 
ing crimson  flowers  which  it  carries  make  it  conspicuous  amongst 
its  neighbours  for  some  dist.ance.  Jean  Liabaud,  another  bright 
crimson  shaded  with  violet,  is  better  now  than  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  summer  :  it  is  in  the  way  of  Abel  Carrifere,  but  not  quite  so 
strong  a  grower ;  the  latter  is  also  one  that  may  be  included  in  a 
select  list  of  late  bloomers.  Beauty  of  ^^'aItham,  rosy-crimson, 
another  of  the  best,  is  full  of  flowers  and  buds.  Madame  Lacharme, 
is  one  of  the  few  whiter  Roses  that  keep  on  flowering  late.  Camille 
Bernardin,  ligiit  reddish-crimson,  equally  as  good  as  an  autumn 
bloomer  as  it  is  in  summer.  Boule  de  Xeige,  a  grand  old  pure 
■\vhite  Rose, -which  in  form  and  habit  of  flowering  maj*  be  set  down 
as  an  exaggerated  Aimiie  Vibert,  and  forms  a  splendid  bush  covered 
late  ivith  flowers.  Dr.  Andry,  bright  red.  La  France,  full  of  flowers 
and  advancing  buds,  with  its  foliage  still  fresh  and  green  when  grown 
on  the  Dog  Rose,  but  completely  over- worked  on  the  Manetti,  which. 
to  a  considerable  extent  holds  good  in  its  similarlj*  affecting  other 
sorts.  John  Hopper,  another  old  favourite  and  one  of  the  best  of 
late  flowerers.  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  dark  \elvety-crimson,  a  ne^w 
Rose  not  yet  sent  out ;  evidently  one  of  the  most  continuous  and 
late  bloomers  ;  it  is  all  but  evergreen,  an  immensely  strong  grower, 
forming  a  stout  dense  bush  as  strong  as  the  free-growing  Ri-ve  d'Or, 
as  shown  by  the  parent  plant  raised  from  seed  four  years  ago, 
and  which  is  growing  beside  a  very  vigorous  bush  of  Reve  d'Or. 
Duke  of  Teck,  .also  a  new  variety  not  yet  sent  out,  a  fine  constitu- 
tioned  Rose,  .almost  as  strong  a  grower  as  the  preceding  ;  iu  colour 
it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  scarlet,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
keeping  on  blooming  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Independent  of 
what  these  two  Roses  may  prove  to  be  as  exhibition  kinds,  it  is 
evident  they  are  acquisitions  as  garden  Roses.  The  above,  although 
not  by  any  means  exhausting  the  list  of  late  flowerci's,  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  the  immense  collection  at  Cheshunt  as  the  best. 
Their  foliage  is  ani|.)le  and  strong,  resisting  the  attacks  of  mildew 
very  much  better  than  the  weak-growing  kinds.  Respecting  mil- 
dew I  may  here  observe  that  the  present  season  is  quite  an  excep- 
tion as  to  the  absence  of  th.at  parasite,  giving  undoubted  evidence 
that  when  it  spreads  to  a  great  extent,  as  usu.al  in  dry  summers, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  insufficiency  of  moisture- 
at  the  roots. 

In  the  Tea  varieties,  which  arc  the  best  of  autumn  bloomers,  the- 
following  are  amongst  the  strongest-growingfrcc-flowcring kinds  that 
will  in  a  single  season  form  a  stout  bush  cap.able  of  producing  flowers 
in  qu.antity  : — .lean  Ducher,  (see  .annexed  illustr.ation):  Perle  des  .Jar- 
dins,  straw  colour  :  Marie  Van  Houtte,  yellowish-white  fluslied  with 
rose ;   Anna  OUivier,  rose-tiuted  flesh ;   Madame  CamiUe,  salmon- 
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tiiit-<i  pIiiU  ;  Cillmriiie   M.-mict,    llesh  colour:  Madaino   Villcnno/. 
c!c.\iiiy  white. 

I  iiotitcd  here  an  inti'i-fsting  sport  from  Rareness  Rrithscliilil,  pnre 
wliili-,  a  coLintLTpart  in  ci'lourof  Maliel  Mcirisoji,  but  a  full  Roju, 
wliurt-as  M.ibL'1  Morrison,  ;is  I  have  seun  it,  lia3  not  more  than  half 
the  r<.i|uisite  nuniher  of  petals.  The  Victor  Venlier  class  of  Kosei, 
of  which  I'aptain  Chnstv  niay  be  talien  as  an  exain[ile,  will  not  grow 
at  all  in  the  Cliushunt  soil,  ami  in  a  good  many  other  places  in  such 
a  cold  season  as  this. 

The  work  of  budding  Roses  in  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  is  no  slight 
affair;  twelve  men  and  as  many  boys  tying  have  been  engaged  in 
the  operation  all  through  tlic  season.  A  quarter  of  a  million  stocks 
of  various  heights  and  kimls  wprc  this  year  planted,  and  with  the 
exception  of  those  that  have  failed  to  grow  liave  been  budded, 
amongst  them  the  seedling  Brier,  of  which  there  are  30,000.  The 
way  this  stock  is  operated  upon  may  interest  the  uninitiated.  The 
bndders  are  preceded  by  buys  who  scrape  away  the  soil  below  the 
collar  of  the  plants  to  the  depth  of  some  3  in.,  and  it  is  in  thi.s 
smooth  upper  portion  of  tlie  root  tint  the  buds  are  inserted.  The 
advantage  of  this  stock,  not  alone  for  Tea  varieties,  but  for  the  great 
majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  is  evident,  as  from  the  firat  it  is  well 
furnished  with  plenty  of  feeding  Cbrea  near  home,  enabling  it  at 
once  to  fully  sustain  the  Rose  worked  upon  it  (so  different  from  the 
half  rooted  standard  stocks),  and  from  the  same  cause  it  is  much 
better  able  to  bear  transplanting  with  little  check. 

T.  Baines. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas. — Some  complain  of  losses  amongst  their  plants  this 
year.  If  the  plants  were  out  of  iloors  no  doubt  the  drenching  rains 
woald  rot  the  roots,  but  no  Auricula  fancier  would  trust  his  plants 
out  of  doora  in  Buch  a  season  as  this.  Under  glaiSs  the  greatest  pest 
to  them  is  green  tiy,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  this  insect  will 
spread  over  a  frame  and  destroy  the  plants.  We  were  nearly  losing 
BOme  ^^luable  plants  from  this  cause  alone  this  year;  the  pest  spread 
over  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  so  much  that  they  were  nearly 
covered  with  them.  Whenever  a  trace  of  green  fly  is  seen  it  ought 
to  be  destroyed  at  once.  Water  should  now  be  carefully  adminis- 
tered ;  no  plants  should  receive  any  unless  they  are  actually  rather 
dry  at  the  roots  ;  the  woolly  aphis  that  attacks  the  roots  will  be 
likely  to  appear  on  plants  that  have  become  rather  checked  from 
lack  of  root  moisture,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  the  plants 
rather  dry  at  the  roots  will  further  encourage  the  peat.  Lose  no 
time  in  snaking  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  washing  them  well 
with  soapy  water,  afterwards  washing  them  with  clean  water.  It  is 
easily  destroyed. 

Carnations  and  Picotees — Layering  if  not  yet  done  should 
now  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  There  nave  been  great  losses 
amongst  the  plants  this  year.  Weak  growers  have  succumbed  al- 
together to  tlie  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  I  hear  of  some  culti- 
vators who  have  nearly  lost  their  entire  collection  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  seedling  raisers  thoald  save  their  seeds  from 
plants  with  strong  constitutions  as  well  as  from  those  that  have  the 
finest  flowers.  (Quality  in  the  flowers  is  of  great  importance,  but 
this  is  of  little  use  if  the  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  good  health.  The 
old  yellow  ground  I'lcotecs  were  of  such  weak  constitutions  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  retain  them  in  collections  from  this  cause. 
Now  we  have  the  new  strain  introduced  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
possessing  higher  points  of  excellence  than  have  yet  been  attained  in 
the  flowers,  whilst  as  regards  constitution  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
border  Cloves. 

Pinks. — See  that  the  plants  raised  from  pipings  in  boxes  are  now 
planted  out  in  a  warm  position,  allowing  about  4  in.  between  each 
plant.  The  Pink  in  its  joung  state  likes  a  fine  sandy  soil,  and  in 
planting  press  it  rather  firmly  round  the  roots.  We  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  good  pipings  this  year,  and  have  taken  the 
old  plants  out  of  their  beds  and  replanted  them  ;  to  plant  out 
again  in  their  permanent  position  early  in  October. 

Hollyhocks. — No  further  instructions  are  wanted  as  to  culture 
than  those  given  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  late  damp  weather  caused 
the  flowers  to  decay  almost  as  soon  as  they  opened  ;  if  these  are  not 
removed  at  once  they  are  unsightly.  Cuttings  of  scarce  varieties 
may  be  put  in  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  either  as  eyes  from 
side  branches  or  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  Seedlings  may 
yet  be  planted  out  to  bloom  next  year.  Usually  late  plants,  ii  fairly 
well  established,  stand  the  winter  better  than  those  that  are  too 
strong. 

Pansies. — These  are  now  being  much  sought  after,  ^nd  they 
well  deserve  all  the  attention  which  they  receive.     See  that  a  goodly 
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iiainid  varieties  last  winter  fi-oin  wet  a'ld  frost  combined.  If  the 
plants  are  not  rcnuired  to  iiiak.i  good  lu.xcs  in  winter,  there  .are 
always  ]ilunty  of  less  fortunate  neighbour:!  glad  to  accept  tbcin. 

Polyanthusea. — The  plants  that  w.re  potted  from  the  ojion 
ground  a  fortnight  ago  are  now  making  jilenty  of  new  roots  round 
the  collar,  and  this  cannot  happen  without  a  corresponding  top- 
growth.  All  they  require  now  is  a  gootl  supply  of  water  at  the- 
roots,  and  keeping  the  leaves  clear  of  green  fly  and  red  spider. 

Hardy  Cypripediums.— The  leaves  and  stems  of  these 
plants  have  mostly  died  down  now,  and  when  this  happens  growers 
are  sometimes  recommended  to  dry  them  off,  which  is  often  another 
name  for  killing  them.  The  beautiful  C.  spectabile  is  not  likely  to 
be  dried  off  in  a  wild  state,  and  why  should  it  undergo  that  process 
under  culture?  I  plant  some  species  of  Moss  over  the  surface,  and 
this  is  kept  green  and  growing  ;  the  soil  is  always  moist,  but  not  so 
much  so  in  winter  as  it  is  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  unwise 
to  repot  them  just  yet — rather  delay  repotting  until  after  the 
shortest  day  is  past.  Merely  keep  the  plants  cool  and  moist  at 
present. — J.   Uoculas. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — Early  Vines  that  are  to  be  started  into  growth  in  No- 
vember ought  now  to  l>e  at  rest,  a  condition  which  will  be  more 
effectually  induced  by  early  pruning  ;  at  the  same  time,  such  prun- 
ing ought  not  to  be  done  till  the  wood  is  hard  and  brown,  and 
the  foliage  matiifcata  a  disposition  to  die  off  naturally.  If  the 
borders  require  any  renovation,  now  is  the  time  when  such  worii 
should  be  done,  and  outside  borders  should  be  either  thatched, 
covered  with  shutters  or  lights,  in  order  to  throw  off  rain  and 
prevent  the  roots  from  getting  chilled.  Inside  borders,  which  are 
always  preferable  for  early  or  late  Grapes,  must  not,  even  though 
the  Vines  are  at  rest,  be  allowed  to  get  sufficiently  dry  for  the 
soil  to  crack,  but  for  a  time  the  border  may  advantageously  be 
kept  on  the  drier  side  of  a  medium  state  of  moisture.  Pot  vines 
intended  for  early  forcing  should  now  have  full  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  A  south  wall,  on  which  the  canes  can  be  tacked,  ij 
the  best  position  for  them,  and  heavy  rains  can  be  warded  off  the 
pots  by  placing  slates  or  tiles  over  them,  but  avoid  over -dryness. 
It  is  stilt  cold,  sunless,  and  wet,  and  Grapes  that  are  fully  ripe 
require  as  much  attention  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  bad  berries 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  November.  Under  the  circumstances,  fire- 
heat  and  air,  on  every  favourable  occasion,  are  the  best  aids  to 
good  preservation.  If  ever  the  weather  deigns  to  be  favourable 
again,  dispense  with  fire-heat  at  once,  and  give  all  the  air  possible. 
Constant  nreheat  is  still  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  ensure 
ripeness  in  late  Grapes  before  the  end  of  this  month.  Keep  the 
laterals  thin,  to  allow  all  the  light  possible  to  play  on  the  fruit,  for 
without  it  perfect  colour  is  unattainable,  particularly  in  the  cose  of 
Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Dowuea,  and  Gros  Colman. 

Pines. — Pot  culture  of  these  has  at  least  one  great  advantage 
over  the  planting-out  system,  viz.,  that  of  admitting  of  a  number 
of  plants  of  about  the  same  stage  of  growth  being  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate compartments  and  given  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  any 
particular  period  of  growth  ;  and  at  no  other  time  of  the  year  more 
than  at  present  is  the  separation  of  plants  in  the  different  stages 
necessary.  For  instance,  many  Queens  have  completed  their  growth, 
and  now  require  to  be  kept  comparatively  both  cool  and  dry  to 
ensure  their  showing  fruit  when  started  in  December  ;  others  of  the 
same  variety  are  in  full  growth,  and  require  a  free  supply  of 
humidity  and  warmth  ;  whilst  those  swelling  off  fruit  require  special 
treatment,  both  as  to  airing  and  watering  ;  hence  the  advantage,  and 
indeed  the  necessity,  of  being  able  to  group  the  varying  growths  in 
separate  compartments.  There  is  still  so  little  sunshine  that  plants 
fruiting  must  have  abundance  of  artificial  heat  to  induce  them  to 
swell  rapidly.  Deformed  fruits  and  improperly  developed  pips  are 
oftener  the  result  of  checks  received  through  sluggish  growth  than 
from  the  want  of  root  moisture  ;  at  the  same  time  care  should  be 
exercised  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  lack  in  that  respect.  The 
bottom  heat  ought  not  to  be  less  than  80°  or  the  top  heat  lower  than 
70°  on  the  coldest  nights  ;  the  closingup  day  temperature  may  reach 
95°  with  sun  heat.  Succession  plants  in  free  growth,  such  as  those 
that  are  expected  to  fruit  during  July  and  August  next  year,  ought 
to  have  the  same  liberal  treatment  as  those  swelling  off  fruit ;  but 
guard  against  a  weakly  growth — first,  by  giving  air  freely  whonevep 
the  weather  is  suitable,  and  next  by  affording  the  plants  plenty  of 
space  in  the  beds.  Those  that  have  their  pota  full  of  roots  and  that 
have  completed  their  ^owth  now  require  a  abort  season  of  rest, 
induced  by  a  partial  withholding  of  moisture  both  at  root  and  top, 
and  this,  with  free  ventilation,  will  at  the  proper  time  have  the 
desired  effect,  that  is,  of  causing  them  to  show  fruit  as  soon  as  heat 
and  moisture  are  renewed.     Suckers  that  were  taken  from  the  early 
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iummer-fruiting  plants  will  now  require  repotting  in  order  that  the 
roota  may  get  weU  established  in  the  larger  poto  before  the  advent 
of  winter.  They  require  a  brisk  bottom  heat  and  very  little  water 
till  the  rooti  have  started  into  the  new  aoil ;  but  they  may  have  a 
syringing  overhead  daily  at  closing-up  time.  Shade  the  plants 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  week  after  repotting. 

FlffB. — In  most  cases  the  second  crop  of  fruit  will  now  be 
approaching  maturity  ;  syringing  must  therefore  be  discontinued 
ana  a  circulation  of  warm  air  constantly  kept  up  to  impart  flavour. 
Should  sunless  weather  still  continue,  fireheat  must  be  applied,  and 
this  will  enable  air  to  be  given  night  and  day.  If  the  boi'ders  aM 
inside  they  must  not  lack  moisture,  and  what  water  is  given  must  be 
at  least  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  soil— a  few  degrees 
warmer  would  be  all  the  better.  Outside  borders  will  need  cover- 
ings to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  No  further  stopping  of  shoots  will 
now  be  required  j  but  after  fruiting  any  naked  shoots  may  be  oJt 
right  out,  and  this  will  give  the  new  growths  a  better  chance  of 
ripening.  Trees  in  pots  that  have  been  placed  in  the  open  air  will 
require  protection  from  the  heavy  rains  which  we  are  constantly 
having  ;  indeed,  if  such  weather  continues  much  longer,  they  should 
be  again  placed  under  cover. 

Peaohes  and  Nectarines. — It  will  be  difficult  to  get  Uie 
wood  of  these  fully  ripened  in  late  houses  this  season,  for  the  growth 
is  both  more  profuse  and  more  luxuriant  than  usual,  and  this  in 
spite  of  an  extra  amount  of  stopping.  The  ouly  way  of  aiding 
maturity  will  be  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  all  been  gathered  to  cut 
■out  all  useless  spray  and  shoots,  tying  out  the  remainder  thinly, 
and  then  to  apply  artificial  warmth,  accompanied  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  ventilation,  till  the  wood  begins  to  get  brown  and  hard  ; 
the  trees  may  then  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  full  exposure.  Though 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  inside  borders  must  still  receive  good  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  syringing  must  be  resumed  to  keep  down  insects, 
and  so  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition  till  the  fruit-buds 
are  well  developed.  See  Former  notes  as  to  the  requirements  of  early 
and  succession  houses. 

Stra'Wberrlee. — The  dull  wet  weather  which  we  are  still  hav- 
ing is  inducing  a  strong  sappy  growth,  which  will  be  most  difficult  to 
npen  ;  hence,  seeing  tnat  sunshine  is  so  great  a  rarity,  other  steps 
must  bo  taken  to  attain  maturity.  First  and  foremost,  the  plants 
should  have  abundant  space,  in  order  that  air  may  play  about  the 
foliage.  The  pots  should  be  occasionally  lifted,  to  prevent  any  roots 
entering  the  ashes  or  gravel  on  which  tney  are  placed,  which  would 
not  only  cause  greater  Icafaee,  but  delay  the  period  of  their  getting 
root-bound,  for  until  that  takes  place  the  maturity  of  the  crowns  is 
very  problematical.  As  to  placing  them  under  glass,  very  few 
have  that  convenience  ;  certanily  we  have  not,  but  if  we  had,  this 
is  the  kind  of  season  in  which  we  should  do  so.  Keep  all  runners 
persistently  pinched  off,  and  pull  out  weeds  as  soon  as  perceived, 
tor  if  left  to  get  large  there  must  necessarily,  on  their  removal,  be 
a  certain  amount  of  nuitilation  of  surface  rootlets.  If  after  heavy 
rains  any  are  waterlogged,  turn  out  the  plants  and  i-ectify  the 
drainage,  for  there  can  be  no  liealthy  root  action  whilst  the  plants 
43Qntiuue  in  such  a  condition. — \V.   \\  . 

Kitchen  Garden. 
In  a  well-managed  kitchen  garden  what  is  termed  the  busy  season 
extends  throughout  the  year,  nut  if  there  ever  were  a  slack  time  it 
would  be  during  the  present  mouth,  when,  lor  the  most  p.irt,  all 
winter  crops  have  been  sown  or  planted,  antl  others,  such  as  Onions, 
Potatoes,  ic,  harvested.  This  year,  however,  any  spare  time  will 
need  to  be  utilised  in  the  destruction  of  weeds  which  abound  in  all 
directions,  and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  there  have  not  been  throughout 
the  whole  spring  and  summer  six  days  consecutively  of  fine  weather. 
It  h.is,  therefore,  beim  impossible  to  use  the  hoe  for  their  destruc- 
tion, and  thougli  h.indwecding  is  a  slow  process,  it  is  the  only  sui-e 
preventive  of  an  abundant  crop  of  weeds  another  year  or  oven  years, 
and  tliis  prospective  evil  should  act  as  an  incentive  to  getrid  of  tlieiii 
by  some  means  or  other  ere  they  seed.  All  I'otatoes  of  whatever 
kind  ought  now  to  be  liftcil.  All  ours  have  been  got  up,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  yield  is  not  more  than  liaif  of  that  of  last  year, 
whiUt  of  most  viirielius  quite  two-thirds  iirc  rii.se.ised,  and  of  the 
following  kinds  then:  IS  not  one  soiiiid  tuliet  :  lirampian.  Rector  of 
Wo'idstock,  Blanch.inl.  .'ind  L'.atttU's  Ei.li|>sc,   Ot  the  following  kinds 
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rows  of  Potatoes  will  now  require  earthing  up.  Regarding  the 
utility  of  this  practice  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly 
lieoehcial,  both  as  a  support  against  wind  and  as  favouring  the 
production  of  a  large  amount  of  steo)  rootlets,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  plant.  Continue  to  plant  all  ground  as  it  be- 
comes vacant  either  with  Coleworts, Cabbages,  orSprouting Broccoli. 
If  not  yet  sown  in  sufficient  quantity  seeds  of  the  following  vegeta- 
bles should  be  got  in  at  onco,  viz.  :  Chick  Castle  and  Black  Stone 
Tuniips,  Bath  Cos  and  Hardy  Hammersmith  Lettuces,  Early  French 
Horn  Carrots,  Turnip-rooted  Radishes,  and  Winter  Spinach.  Thin 
out  former  sowings  as  early  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  and 
keep  the  surface  soil  aljout  them  open  by  hoeing  whenever  the 
ground  is  suHiciently  dry  to  admit  of  that  being  done.  August- 
sown  Cauliflower  plonts  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  seed  bed  to 
become  drawn  or  weakly  ;  n  good  sturdy  plant  that  will  winter 
well  can  only  be  ensured  by  pricking  out  early.  If  the  ground  be 
ready  for  them,  those  that  are  intended  for  wintering  uuder  the 
protection  of  handlights  may  be  planted  in  that  position  at  onco, 
and  the  lights  can  be  put  over  them  any  time  before  there  is  danger 
of  injury  from  frost.  Generally  we  get  finer  Cauliflowers,  and  very 
nearly  as  early,  by  wintering  the  plants  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
and  planting  out  as  early  in  March  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The 
cold  nights,  sunless  days,  and  excessive  rainfall  are  too  much  for 
late  Peas  and  French  Beans;  they  do  not  grow  a  bit,  and  there- 
fore those  of  the  latter  in  pots  and  frames  must  be  pushed  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  other  sowings  should  be  made  to  keep  up 
a  successional  supply.  There  will  not  now  hp  much  wheeling  or 
other  traffic  likely  to  injure  walks  or  paths,  and  all  should  therefore 
be  made  tidy.  Box  edgings  should  be  dipt,  also  hedges  and  all 
decaying  vegetable  refuse  should  be  removed  to  the  manure  heap. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary— September  8  to  14. 

Flowers. — Potting  a  few  more  Bouvardiaa.  Re-arranging  plant 
houses,  and  otherwise  putting  them  in  good  order.  Cutting  out  Brier 
suckers.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Pelargonium  Manglesi  and  Mrs. 
Pollock.  Potting  Roman  Hyacinths.  Looking  over  Pelargoniuina 
in  boxes  and  picking  off  decayed  le.-ives  and  flowers. 

Fruit. — Gathering  Lord  Burghley  Apples.  Sweeping  Peack  trees 
in  houses  with  a  new  broom  to  divest  thom  of  leaves  in  order  to 
ensure  wood  ripeuing.  Gathering  all  ripe  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Looking  over  Strawberries  and  pulling  off  all  nmners  and  decayed 
leaves.  Straightening  verges  of  walks  in  orchards.  Gathering  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Warner's  King,  and  Roiuelte  du  Canada  Apples,  and 
Beurr6  d  Aniaiilis  Pears  for  dfissert.  Tying  and  stopping  Melons. 
Gathering  Marie  Louise  Pears  for  dessert.  Watering  Vine  border  in 
late  house.  Cutting  out  shoots  and  leaves  of  Figs  to  admit  light 
and  air. 

Vegetables. — Thinning  Turnips  sown  for  winter  use.  Sowing 
main  crop  of  Prickly  Spinach.  Looking  over  Haigli's  Kidney  Potatoes 
in  pits  to  see  if  any  are  diseased,  .ind  removing  any  that  are  infected. 
Gathering  Scarlet  Runners,  Radish  pods.  Onions,  &c.,  for  pickling. 
Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Cultivating  ground  preparatory  to 
planting  winter  Lettuce.  .Soiling  Mushroom  bed  with  about  1 4  in. 
of  loam.  Earthing  up  Celery.  Sowing  Wooil's  early  frame  Radish 
in  prepared  frame.  Turning  Onions  on  beds  to  dry.  Storing  Onions 
away  in  chamber  for  winter.  Cutting  off  stems  of  Globe  Artichoke 
and  hoeing  and  clearing  ground  about  them.  Preparing  soil  for 
Mushroom  beds.  Sorting  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  .-uid  storing 
away  seed.  SprinkUng  a  little  lime  over  Onion  beds  and  cultiva- 
ting reaiiy  for  planting  Cabbages.  Tying  -vinter  Cucumbers. 
Pulling  up  old  Pea  haulm  and  manuring  ground  for  winter 
digging. —  R.  Gilbert,  Surghley. 


there  is  not  a  diauasfd  tuber,   ;iiul    coiui  i|iii:iitly  these  only  will   he' 
grown  in  (luantily  iii-\t  se.i.soii,  viz.,  Advance,  a  h.Mid.somc  Kidiicydf 


iiiii  'ju.ility  ;  Suit'  '  •  Magiuim  1; 
Kiili.ey;  Vicar  of  l.ilrliam,  a  hliie-skiiin<-.l  HatHsli-round  variety, 
]>;ii -il;ing  both  in  fi-nn  and  ipi.dity  i 'f  I'.iter.iOn's  N'lctuiia,  ami  a 
li>u  el  sucdliilf;  sent  I. ere  fi»r  tii.il  by  ii  liiiii  (;f  seed  inerch.uit.4,  and 
vlih  liis,  iiiallrcspe.-t-  eNcellent.  'I'holollnem^' kinilswcrebiitslij^lilly 
fli-*'  .»-ed,  v'i'/,. ,  Karly  i^'-e,  My.itl'h -AshU:..;'.  .Selii>ulin:i3tci,  Einpetoi  ..mil 
lilt  Miatiouul.  The  \\iiitcr  drccii:.  anil  lln.i  i  oil  planted  between  Uie 


Ooal-asb  Walks.— Good,  sound,  dry  walks  are  a  necessity 
in  all  garden  grounds,  in  order  that  the  work  uecessaiy  in  them 
may  be  carried  on  with  comfort  during  all  weathers,  and  although 
their  is  nothing  like  good  giavel  for  walks  in  pleasure  giounds,  it 
frequently  happens  that,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  gravel  in 
(|U.aiitity  within  a  reasonable  distance,  the  kitehcii  garden  walks 
have  to  bo  made  of  whatever  ia  iiiuat  ahuudant.  After  trying  all 
sniUi^f  iii.'iti  rials  in  different  cuimties,  it  was  luitmi  th  it  uotliiug 
niake.i  a  better  patli  than  asliea.  Tin-  way  in  wim  ii  wi_  me  them  is 
ti)  toiiii  l.r.-iss  verges  1  ft.  wide  ami  about  1  ll.  ileep,  In  the  bot- 
tiiin  of  the  walk  arc  put  biiekluit.-i.  stone-^,  oi  fi'lier  lubbish.  On 
the.-i:  .1  L  'll  layer  of  clinkers  is  spiiad,  and  l.i.  I.ui  lii.ven  tolenibly 
fine,  w  lien  a  ^imd  coating  of  sifted  i-i.al  a:ilirs  i.-*  s|-'e.'nl  eeeidy  over 
thesuitaee,  and  lulled  down.  'I'he.se  fiinn  fine  ot  tile  pii-asautpst 
paths  oil  «hieli  to  walk,  wheel,  or  ewt  tiiat  it  \s  piissilih-  to  li.ive. 
Weeds  are  ih-t  troublesome,  for  the  niateriiil    hi.i   lifi-ii  eleansed   by 

pa^.-iiiL  I ;-li  the  furiiaec,  and   ii  .i  lew  seeds  Im-w  nn  lo  the  sur- 

i;iee  a-ai  _'    i    itiate,  they  call  lie  i  ■.  '!_)■  itrnu'  eil.-  .^l^l^^•  i'lUiiOI. 
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ASPARAGUS    CULTURE. 

(Continued  from  p.  \1\.) 
Planting. — We  plant  Asparagus  both  in  tlie  spring  and 
autumn.  The  autumn  plantings  do  not  succeed  in  light 
soils  ;  most  of  the  young  shoots  die  down  during  the  winter, 
and  those  which  resist  present  but  a  wretched  appearance. 
In  cold  climates  autumn  planting  meets  with  but  little  better 
success,  even  in  the  case  of  dry  soils ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Asparagus,  being  a  succident  plant,  does  not  grow  in  the 
winter  like  woody-fibred  plants,  and  that  it  very  often  rots 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  ground  too  soon.  It  is  only  in 
southern  climates  that  it  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  winter. 
Whether  you  plant  in  beds  or  borders,  the  proper  position  of  each 
stool  must  be  marked  oti"  with  the  measuring  line  and  dibber. 
Having  completed  this  part  of  the  operation,  bring  a  little 
light  soil  over  the  part  marked,  so  as  to  form  a  little  mound  as 
shown  at  m  m  (fig.  4)  of  about  2  in.  in  height,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  flattened  sugar-loaf,  continuing  the  operations  to  the  end 
of  each  line.  You  next  take  a  stool  and  spread  it  out  on  the 
little  mound,  arranging  the  roots  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
neither  touch  nor  cross  each  other,  covering  them  up  to  a  depth 
of  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  with  fine,  light  soil.  Press  the  soij 
down  firmly  over  the  roots  so  as  to  bring  them  close  together 


Fig.  5.— Asparagus  trenches  after  planting. 

SO  that  the  stool  may  not  be  disturbed,  as  well  as  to  drive  out 
all  the  air  from  beneath  the  soil,  and  tlae  operation  is  finished. 
It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  between 
the  mounds  with  earth,  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  bottom  of 
each  trench  with  the  rake  level  with  the  line  b,  as  shown  in  fig.  5, 
that  is  to  the  depth  of  l  in.  Fig.  4  shows  a  section  of  the  beds  be- 
fore they  are  planted,  and  fig.  5  a  section  of  them  after  the 
operation  has  been  completed,  with  the  exception  that  the 
stools  and  mounds  are  shown  while  they  are  really  covered 
up  by  the  soU  which  has  been  taken  from  the  mounds,  where 
they  formed  an  angle  on  a  level  with  h  h  (fig.  5).  The  stools 
consequently  are  covered  up  as  far  as  the  dotted  line  b  10 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  depth  of  an  additional  4  in.,  including 
the  little  mounds  which  have  been  flattened  down  by  the 
superincumbent  pressure,  and  are  now  only  from  i  in.  to  1  in, 
thick.  For  planting  under  walls  on  the  level  surface  we  dig 
holes  of  8  in.  in  depth,  refilling  with  1  in.  of  light  earth,  and 
plant  according  to  the  directions  given  above,  filling  up  with 
'i\  in.  to  4  in.  of  earth.  Small  mounds  are  placed  round  the 
plant  so  as  to  attract  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  if  it  is  dry,  and  on 
the  mounds  must  be  formed  others,  or  the  Asparagus  heads  will 
be  too  short.  Some  authors  recommend  that  the  stools  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  pulled  up,  but  this  is  an  error, 
for  Asparagus  takes  root  much  more  readily  when  it  is  faded. 
Like  all  succulent  plants  it  is  apt  to  rot  if  it  is  planted  when 
c^uite  fresh.  It  has  also  bgen  observed  that  plants  sent  from 
a  distance  strike  root  much  more  easily  than  those  taken  from 
a  plantation  close  by,  and  produce  much  better  heads.  We 
have  ourselves  planted  on  the  1 6th  of  April  stools  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  ground  on  the  20th  of  the  previous  Febru- 
ary, and  the  plants  which  they  produced  were  in  all  respects 
most  satisfactory. 


Treatment    of   Young    Plants. 

First  Year. — The  operations  to  be  performed  during  the 
first  year  are  limited  to  keeping  the  Asparagus  plantations- 
constantly  free  from  weeds,  hunting  down  the  Crioceris  Aspa- 
ragi,  as  explained  farther  on,  and  placing  sticks  at  the  bottom 
of  each  stool  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  18  in.  or  20  in.  high. 
For  the  latter  purpose  we  insert  a  little  stick  of  wood  at 
12  in.  or  14  in.  from  the  stool  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
hurting  the  roots,  bending  the  stick  over  until  it  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  shoot  we  desire  to  protect.  At  the  point 
where  the  stick  touches  the  .shoot  we  tie  them  together  with 
a  piece  of  bast  or  other  tying  material.  This  operation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  wind  from  disturbing  the  stool 
in  the  soil  by  shaking  the  shoot  backwards  and  forwards. 
This  precaution  is  very  necessary  in  localities  exposed  to  high 
winds,  but  it  is  much  too  often  neglected,  and  the  Asparagus, 
suffers  accordingly.  Where  Asparagus  is  grown  on  a  large 
scale,  this  support  is  dispensed  with,  the  stool  being  covered 
up  with  fresh  soil  in  the  month  of  July.  As  it  often  happens 
that  late  shoots  issue  from  the  stools,  they  also  should  be  fixed 
to  a  support  as  they  come  up.  This  operation  is  also  unneces- 
sary wlien  the  plant  is  grown  on  a  large  scale.  If  very  dry 
weather  sets  in,  we  may  throw  on  the  stools  3  in.  or  4  in.  of 
soU  taken  from  the  mounds.  The  rain  and  the  action  of  the 
hoe  cause  the  soil  of  the  mounds  to  fall  into  the  trenches,  sO' 
that  the  stools  which  were  once  covered  with  4  in.  of  soil,  at 
the  end  of  the  season  become  covered  to  the  depth  shown  by 
the  line  c,  fig.  5.  In  the  month  of  November  the  surface  of' 
the  trench  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  line  B,  fig.  2,  or 
even  below  it,  by  throwing  back  the  soil  on  to  the  mounds  at 
each  side  before  manuring. 

Second  Year.— In  the  month  of  JIarch,  after  having  dug 
up  the  mounds,  we  throw  a  few  inches  of  earth  into  the 
trenches,  raising  the  level  to  between  the  lines  b  and  c,  or 
3ven  up  to  u  (fig.  .5),  but  not  higher.  In  performing  this 
Dperation  we  must  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  young  shoots, 
which  will  have  just  been  formed,  for  if  we  hurt  the  stool 
the  crop  is  endangered.  During  this  year  the  same  ordinary 
operations  of  weeding,  hoeing,  kc,  are  performed  as  described 
in  the  directions  for  the  first  year,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  advent  of  the  Crioceris.  In  the  month  of  November 
the  trenches  are  dug  up  by  taking  up  the  soil  as  far  as  the 
line  B  (fig.  5)  if  the  stool  has  not  become  raised,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a  good  2  in.  on  the  roots.  We  then  scatter 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  tlie  trenches  either  well-rotted 
manure,  oil  cake,  or  artificial  manure  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, throwing  back  the  soil  on  to  the  mounds,  as  in  the  first 
year.  The  winter  being  over,  the  trenches  are  filled  with 
from  li  in.  to  2i  in.  of  earth,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the 
level  of  the  line  b  (fig.  fi),  making  the  arched  tops  as  high  as 
the  line  d,  describing  the  curve  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 
Before  making  these  mounds  we  must  take  away  the  old  shoots 
by  detaching  them  gently  from  the  stool. 

Third  Year. — During  the  third  year  we  proceed  as  during^ 
the  first,  with  the  exception  that  if  the  plantation  has  pros- 
pered we  may  gather  our  first  crop,  taking  only  two  or  three 
heads,  but  not  more,  from  the  healthiest-looking  stools.  In 
the  autumn  the  trenches  are  cleared  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  first  two  years,  and  the  mounds  then  are  manured,  as  will 
be  described  presently.  The  mounds  are  lowered  as  during 
the  first  year,  but  we  must  only  manure  lightly.  The  weaker- 
looking  stools  are  marked  with  a  stick,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  earthed  up  in  the  coming  spring,  and  so  have  nothing 
gathered  from  them.  As  for  tliose  which  are  strong  and 
healthy  we  stick  two  or  three  old  Asparagus  heads  into  each 
stool,  taking  one  out  for  each  young  head  that  we  gather,  sO' 
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as  to  keep  count  of  tlie  crop.      This   is   only  done  during  the 
first  year. 

Fourth  Year. — This  year's  operations  coincide  absolutely 
■with  those  of  the  second  year,  with  the  exception  that  we 
may  gather  one  crop  during  a  period  of  three  weeks,  taking 
care,  Jiowever,  not  to  try  the  weaker  stools  too  much.  The 
trenches  are  manured  during  the  winter,  and  when  spring 
arrives  we  scatter  over  them  a  little  soil,  so  that  the  stools 
may  be  buried  to  a  depth  of  about  5  in.  For  this  operation 
■we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Asparagus 
Cultivator.'*  From  this  period  the  stool  producing  its  roots 
at  the  collar  has  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  itself.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  having  cleared  it  of  soil  in  the  autumn  and 
earthed  it  up  again  in  spring,  in  fifteen  years  tlie  mounds  will  be 
lowered  entirely  to  the  general  level  of  the  beds,  as  indicated 
by  the  line  h  n  h  (fig.  5).  In  order  to  earth  up  the  stools, 
•we  are  consequently  obliged  to  take  the  soil  away  from  the 
mounds,  which,  so  to  .speak,  now  become  lower  than  the 
stools  themselves.  The  earthed-up  stools  now  reach  to  the 
height  of  the  line  b  (fig.  5),  and  even  to  the  line  f,  if  the 
beds  are  very  old.  Early  Asparagus  rises,  as  a  rule,  about 
^  in.  per  annum,  and  the  Late  about  half  that  distance. 

List  of  operations  to  be  performed  after  the  fourth  year : 

I. — In  November  take  away  the  tall  .shoots  after  having 
cut  them  away  about  12  in.  below  the  soil. 

2. — During  the  winter  we  must  break  down  the  mounds  at 
least  every  three  years. 

3. — Rebuild  the  mound.s. 

4. — Manure  must  be  distriliuted. 

5. — Make  up  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  (say  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  March),  by  covering 
them  with  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  soil  that  we  took  out  of  them 
and  threw  on  the  mounds  in  the  autumn. 

6. — Towards  the  end  of  March  take  away  the  old  heads 
and  form  arched-headed  mounds  of  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  depth 
over  the  stools. 

7. — Hoe  as  often  as  necessity  requires  it ;  but,  whether 
weeds  are  troublesome  or  not,  the  whole  ground  should  be 
well  hoed  four  times  a  year  from  March  to  October,  namely 
in  April,  June,  July,  and  September. 

8. — Break  down  the  small  round-headed  mounds  immedi- 
ately after  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  except  high  winds 
are  liable  to  break  the  shoots,  in  which  case  it  is  better  not 
to  unearth. 

9. — Support  the  shoots  with  sticks  if  necessary,  but  this  is 
not  needful  when  the  plant  is  produced  on  a  large  scale. 

Digging. — Under  this  heading  may  be  included  both  the 
breaking  down  and  building  up  operations  connected  with 
Asparagus  culture,  as  well  as  the  frequent  hoeings  which 
must  be  practised.  The  hoeings  are  a  kind  of  superficial 
digging  which  only  penetrated  a  slight  depth  below  the  surface, 
and  are  performed  by  means  of  a  shallow  hoe  or  even  a 
rake.  The  other  two  operations  are  performed  with  the  large 
hoe  and  flat-toothed  fork.  This  latter  instrument  is  but 
little  known  and  used,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service, 
and  we  recommend  it  highly  to  Asparagus  growers. 

Shallo'w  Hoeing  is  a  very  simple  and  very  easy  opera- 
tion, so  well  known  as  not  to  need  description.  We  ought, 
however,  to  remark  that  it  is  essential  to  use  a  very  light  tool 
and  not  to  disturb  the  earth  to  so  great  a  depth  as  is  done 
in  certain  localities.  It  is  only  necessary  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  about  i  in.,  so  as  to  cut  oft"  the  weeds  at  the  crown. 
If  we  hoe  more  deeply  than  this  we  shall  not  only  bring  up 
to  the  surface  a  number  of  seeds  which  will  promptly  ger- 

"  See  a  future  uuinbcr  of  TUE  CARHEN. 


minate,  but  we  shall  cut  the  weeds  too  far  below  the  collar, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  them  back  again  into  the  soil,  so 
that  after  the  next  shower  of  rain  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see 
a  large  number  of  them  lifting  up  their  heads  once  more. 
Digging  operations  require  a  much  greater  amount  of  atten- 
tion than  light  hoeing.  The  labourer,  armed  with  his  fork, 
sits  astraddle  on  the  mound  and  stirs  up  the  soil  at  the  sides, 
throwing  a  little  of  it  behind  him  without  destroying  the 
shape  of  the  mound  too  much,  and  taking  care  not  to  hurt 
the  roots  of  the  Asparagus  plants,  which  he  may  easily  do  if 
he  works  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  trenches. 

In  sandy  situations,  or  very  soft  soils,  there  are  certain 
strong-growing  weeds  that  the  flat-toothed  fork  is  powerless 
to  destroy  ;  in  this  case  the  large  broad  hoe  must  be  used, 
but  it  requires  long  practice  to  handle  this  implement  properly. 
It  is  a  very  tiring  tool  to  use,  but  it  com])letely  moves  the 
earth,  for  it  makes  a  hole  like  a  .spade.  The  hoe  has  the 
advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  form  of  the  mound,  so 
that  it  leaves  no  work  behind  it.  But,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, the  form  of  the  mound  is  more  or  less  spoiled  by 
digging  operations,  so  that  it  must  be  restored  to  its  original 
shape  by  the  aid  of  the  flat  hoe  or  the  small  hoe.  Careful 
growers  overturn  their  mounds  every  year ;  others,  every  two 
years  ;  while  others  only  perform  this  operation  once  in  three 
years.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  more  the  earth 
is  disturbed  the  more  active  is  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Manures  and  Ho^w  to  Use  them.— By  adopting  the 
method  of  culture  described  above,  we  need  only  use  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  manure,  hardly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  that  employed  for  root  crojjs — Potatoes,  for  instance. 
All  manures  are  apparently  good  for  Asparagus  ;  there  are, 
however,  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  in  using  them.  For 
instance,  farm-yard  manure  should  not  be  employed  in  too 
fresh  a  condition,  as  it  would  aft'ect  the  roots  and  certainly 
spoil  the  crop  for  two  or  three  years.  We  must  also  beware 
of  employing  other  manures  of  too  active  a  nature,  such  as 
lime,  sheep's,  asses',  or  mules'  manure  in  too  large  doses.  We 
may  obtain  excellent  results  on  certain  soils  by  using  a  double 
dressing  composed  of  one-half  stable  manure  and  one-half  dried 
blood,  guano,  burnt  seaweed,  &c.,  but  it  must  be  tried  on  a 
small  scale  before  applying  it  to  the  whole  plantation.  The 
ingredients  are  not  to  be  mixed  together,  but  applied  separately, 
the  blood,  guano,  or  seaweed  being  used  first  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  use  of  common  salt  in  Asparagus 
culture  ;  but  we  have  tried  it  several  times  without  being  able 
to  come  to  any  exact  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  should 
consequently  advise  Asparagus  growers  to  make  a  trial  of  it 
on  a  small  scale  before  applying  it  to  the  whole  of  their  beds, 
in  order  not  to  run  the  risk  of  accident.  There  are  two 
methods  of  applying  manures — the  first  by  placing  them  in  the 
trenches  ;  the  second  by  distributing  them  over  the  mounds. 
The  following  is  the  general  mode  of  procedure  :  We  must 
always  be  careful  to  manure  either  before  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter,  in  order  that  the  rains  may  have  time  to 
dissolve  the  more  soluble  portions  and  carry  them  down  to 
the  roots.  If  we  defer  the  application  of  the  manure  until 
spring,  the  good  eflects  of  it  will  scarcely  be  apparent,  or  it 
will  not  be  perceived  until  a  j^ear  has  elapsed  When  we 
adopt  the  system  of  dressing  the  trenches,  we  begin  by  taking 
oft'  the  top  of  the  small  mounds,  and,  this  being  done,  we 
spread  the  manure  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  trench,  taking  care  to  keep  the  stools  free  from  it, 
and  more  especially  the  spots  from  which  the  young  heads 
will  spring,  as  the  immediate  contact  of  manure  of  any  kind 
with  them  will  rust  them  and  render  them  unsaleable  and 
uneatable.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be  used  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.     In  the   case  of  short  stable  manure, 
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from  which  all  the  long  straw  has  been  removed,  it  is  applied 
in  a  layer  of  from  1  in.  to  li  in.  in  thickness  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  trench,  or  only  from  16  in.  to  20  in.  in 
length,  according  to  the  age  of  the  stools.  At  Argenteuil 
a  cubic  foot  of  night-soil  is  used  for  every  five  or  six 
stools,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  cubic  yard  for  every  140  stools, 
once  in  two  years.  In  spring,  the  soil  which  was  taken 
during  the  process  of  unearthing,  is  replaced,  so  that  the 
manure  now  becomes  covered  to  the  depth  of  from  3  in.  to 
4  in.  In  manuring  the  mounds  we  nuist  begin  to  open  them 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  end  of 
October.  This  is  effected  by  cutting  a  number  of  trenches 
14  in.  in  width  and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  main  trenches  without  injuring  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  The  soil  which  is  taken  out  of  these  small 
trenches  is  deposited  in  the  main  trenches  between  each  stool 
of  Asparagus,  so  placed  as  not  to  cover  up  these  latter ;  in 
fact,  so  that  it  may  be  gathered  up  again  when  necessary 
without  endangering  the  young  shoots  which  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stools.  These  small  trenches  being  made,  the 
manure  is  thrown  into  them  to  a  depth  of  at  least  21  in.,  the 
extra  soil  is  replaced,  and  the  mounds  are  trimmed  up.  The 
trenches  are  opened  up  either  with  the  flat  hoe  or  with  the 
spade.  The  flat  hoe  is  the  most  diificult  to  manage,  but  the 
work  is  done  much  quicker  than  when  the  spade  is  used. 
We  should  advise  Asparagus  growers  to  use  the  flat  hoe  iu 
localities  where  the  soil  is  pretty  free  from  stones.  In  stony 
soils  the  trenches  are  somewhat  difficult  to  open  up,  and  we 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  large-toothed 
fork  to  stir  up  the  soil,  which  is  afterwards  carried  away  by 
the  shovel.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  manure  much  more 
generously,  and  only  undertake  this  operation  once  every  four 
or  five  years,  in  order  to  avoid  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  it  gives  rise  to.  It  may  be 
performed  during  the  fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  years. 

Godefroy-Lebceuf. 
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Lettuces  Seeding. — The  crop  of  home-grown  Lettuce  seed 
this  year  will  be  very  partial — indeed,  as  far  as  the  Cos  kinds  are 
concerned,  probably  a  failure.  Tlie  Cabbage  kinds  invariably  start 
earlier,  but  even  these  have  had  their  blooms  so  much  washed  by 
the  rains  as  to  render  the  production  of  seed  doubtful.  As  evidence 
of  the  shifts  to  which  our  market  gardeners  are  driven  to  obtain 
seeds  of  their  famous  Cos  strains,  I  remarked  a  few  days  since  near 
Kew  in  a  large  garden,  where  Lettuces  are  grown  in  enormous 
quantitie.s,  that  over  a  quantity  of  flowering  plants  high  stakes  had 
been  fixed  tripod-fashion,  and  beneath  these  and  over  the  heads  of 
bloom  were  suspended  large  bell-glasses  or  cloches,  to  protect  the 
I^loora  from  the  heavy  rains.  This  is,  however,  but  a  small  matter 
in  the  mass  of  cultural  difficulties  with  which  market  gardeners 
have  to  contend  this  season. — A.  D. 

Mushroom  Beds. — The  best  season  for  making  up  Mushroom 
beds  has  now  aiTived,  and  where  a  winter  supply  is  desired  a 
succession  of  good  beds  made  up  of  sufficient  thickness  to  retain  tlie 
heat  for  a  considerable  period  shouM  be  made  at  once.  If  the  manure 
is  sweet  and  in  good  condition  a  temperature  of  from  80'  to  90'  is 
not  too  much,  and  some  etlicient  means  of  keeping  the  house  up  to 
from  .').")'  to  00'  should  exi.'!t,  or  tlio  spawn  will  not  run,  but  remain 
tlormant  until  spring,  .and  possibly  be  condemned  as  useless. — G. 

Autumn-planted  Potatoes.— A  "Country  Parson"  writing 
in  the  Times  the  other  day  states  that  "generally  spe.iking,  the  best 
time  to  plant  Potatoes  is  late  in  October  or  early  in  November.  The 
reason  for  doing  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Potatoes,  if  stored  in  a 
cellar  until  spring,  slioot  forth  long  roots  or  filaments,  called  by  dif- 
ferent names  in  different  counties,  and  thus  expend  their  vegetative 
power  before  they  are  planted,  and  are  thus  far  more  liable  to 
disease.  They  are,  in  fact,  sickly  Potatoes  ;  and  matters  are  not 
much  mended  by  storing  seed  Potatoes  in  a  garret,  for  there  they 
shrivel,  and  thus  lose  much  of  their  strength  ;  whereas,  if  planted  in 
the  autumn,  they  are  kept  alike  from  tlie  outward  air  and  from 
growth,  and  thus  come  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring  much  stronger 


and  better  plants  than  those  that  are  p>it  in  early  in  spring.  I  have 
planted  my  Potatoes  in  autumn  for  tho  last  thirty  years,  and  thus 
speak  from  experience.  Autumn  i:ilanting  was  new  to  the  farmers  in 
my  noighbourliood,  among  wliom  I  introduced  the  practice,  who  all 
decl.are  they  never  will  give  it  up,  as  it  yields  a  better  and  safer  crop. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  jjlant  the  Potatoes  2  in.  deeper  than  in  the 
spring.  A  farmer  who  planted  liis  crojj  last  autumn  after  this  fashion 
told  me  that  'not  one  Pot.ato  missed,'  and  the  winter  was  both  hard 
and  long  enough  to  try  Potatoes  and  most  other  things." 

Tomato  Disease.— The  identity  of  the  Potato  disease  with 
that  which  aHects  the  Tomato  is  unquestioned.  The  jilants  are 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  evidently  subject  to  the  same 
diseases.  It  is  only  within  the  past  four  years  that  the  disease  has 
shown  itself  upon  the  Tomato  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  last 
}-ear  it  was  so  destructive  that  acres  of  plants  were  quite  destroyed 
ere  a  ripe  fruit  was  produced.  When  it  is  thus  prevalent,  plants 
grown  in  the  open  ground — that  is,  trained  to  stakes  or  laid  on  straw 
— have  no  chance  whatever.  It  generally  shows  itself  in  the  Tomato 
as  soon  as  the  Potato  haulm  has  disappeared  under  its  destructive 
operations,  thus  showing  that  it  prefers  to  exist  upon  the  Potato 
before  it  attacks  the  Tomato.  This  year  Tomatoes  are  very  late,  and 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  crop  of  fruit  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  disease  over  tho  leafage.  As  for  a  remedy, 
there  is  none  at  jiresent,  and  the  only  way  to  get  a  good  crop  is  to 
grow  Tomatoes  under  glass.  Kven  here,  however,  if  much  exposed 
to  the  air  or  especially  to  drip,  the  disease  will  soon  show  itself.  I 
found  it  to  be  so  last  year  under  frame-lights,  and  the  same  indica- 
tions of  disease  in  the  Potato  under  glass  were  also  shown  where 
there  was  drip.  That  the  minute  spores  or  germs  of  the  fungus  are 
carried  in  the  air  and  in  rainfall  there  can  be  little  doubt. — A.  D. 

The  disease  is  a  fortnight  later   in  making  its  appearance 

this  year  than  last.  I  first  saw  it  on  August,  the  29th.  It  will, 
however,  cause  no  loss  in  regard  to  the  crops,  as  we  shall  not  cut  a 
fiuit  out  of  doors  large  enough  for  use  this  year.  Last  year  the 
disease  destroyed  most  of  the  crop  outside  ;  experience  of  this  sort 
shows  one  the  advantage  of  having  some  under  glass.  Just  recently 
I  saw  some  producing  useful  fruit  in  a  Peach  house  planted  between 
the  trees  on  the  back  wall,  the  trees  being  half  standards,  or  one  may 
grow  them  in  large  pots,  tying  them  to  stakes,  or  planted  out  in  cold 
frames,  putting  a  trellis  of  some  sort  to  run  over  ;  they  deserve  to 
be  more  extensively  grown  under  glass  than  they  are  seeing  how 
useful  they  have  become  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
continue  in  bearing.  From  one  set  of  plants  last  season  giown  iu 
pots,  trained  to  the  back  wall  between  some  young  Peach  trees  in  a 
house,  we  cut  good  fruit  from  the  middle  of  June  to  tlie  middle  of 
March,  and  at  the  end  of  December  all  green  fruit  was  cut  and  jnit 
on  shelves  to  ripen.  We  have  some  now  in  the  same  place  doing 
well,  and  if  we  have  them  equally  long  we  shall  not  feel  the  loss  of 
the  outside  crop.  The  sorts  which  I  grow  are  Trophy,  Hathaway's 
Excelsior,  and  Green  Gage. — J.  F.   C. 

Lifting  Potato  Crops. — Now  that  the  Potato  disease  has 
set  in,  in  all  quarters  strong  arg^lments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  early 
lifting  and  storing,  but  in  the  main  I  agree  with  "A.  D."  (p.  206), 
that,  except  as  regards  a  few  early  sorts,  it  is  not  practical  to  lift  the 
main  crop  for  winter  and  spring  consumption  in  time  to  be  of  any 
use  as  regards  warding  off  the  disease.  This  year  Potatoes,  like 
other  crops,  were  late  in  making  their  growth,  which  was  at  its 
height  when  the  disease  suddenly  struck  them.  The  American 
Rose  and  other  soft,  heavy-cropping  sorts  were  quite  leafless  in  a  few 
days,  and  many  of  the  tubers  were  more  or  less  affected  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  ;  the  heavier  and  more  retentive  as  regards 
moisture  tho  worse  they  arc.  Early  Kidneys,  such  as  Veitch's  Ash- 
leaf,  although  checked  in  growth,  have  not  become  so  badly  blighted, 
and  the  latest  crops  of  Regents  and  Victorias  have  continued  to 
grow,  althougii  the  haulm  is  partially  affected,  and  must,  therefore, 
check  and  reduce  the  amount  of  crop  ;  but  as  far  as  lifting  crops 
with  the  view  of  saving  them  from  disease  is  concerned,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained,  as  if  the  disease  is  in  them,  although  not  percep- 
tible, they  will  be  sure  to  rot,  whether  lifted  or  left  in  the  ground.  I 
find  the  Victoria  Regent  to  I'esist  the  attacks  of  tiie  disease  and  to 
keep  healthy  in  tlie  haulm  the  longest  of  any  of  our  main  crop 
varieties. — J.  G. 


The  Benefits  of  Excursions  to  other  localities  where 
others  are  f(jllo\ving  .similar  pursuits  to  our  own  arc  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  profitalile  hints  we  may  pick  up,  but  there  is  a  mental 
and  bodily  relief  that  comes  from  a  change  of  scene  which  will  allow 
one  to  return  to  the  later  work  of  the  season  refreshed,  and  with  a 
spii'it  of  content,  for  one  who  travels  with  his  eyes  open  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  others,  as  well  as  himself,  have  their  discomforts  and 
drawbacks,  and  he  is  all  the  more  disposed  to  meet  his  own  with  a 
bravo  sprit. — American  Agriculturist. 
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NEWLY-IMPORTED     ORCHIDS. 

Until  recently  the  importation  of  Orcliiils  was  usually  confined  to 
nurserymen  and  a  few  private  individuals  who  happened  to  have 
friends  out  in  the  Eastern  or  Western  Hemispheres  where  the  more 
popular  kinds  are  plentiful.  Those  that  were  imported  by  nursery- 
men used  generally  to  be  kept  in  their  possession  until  tliey  liad 
made  more  or  less  trrowtli,  and  tlius  become  established  lieforc  Ijeing 
sold,  but  the  vast  (juautities  now  brought  into  tlie  country  are  sold 
by  thousands  almost  weekly  as  soon  .as  th(iy  arrive  before  sufhoient 
time  has  elapsed  for  them  to  liave  made  any  growth.  These  get  into 
the  hands  of  beginners  as  well  as  those  of  experienced  growers,  and 
I  may  here  observe  tliat  were  I  bringing  together  a  collection  of  tliese 
plants  I  should  very  much  prefer  good  stout  imported  plants— not  the 
infinitesimal  bits  into  which  they  are  often  divided— to  confining  my 
purchases,  as  frequently  used  to  be  done,  almost  exclusively  to 
plants  tliat  had  been  long  in  the  country,  often  during  tlie  time  in 
several  hands  subjected  lo  very  different  treatment,  whicli  not  unusu- 
ally was  anything  but  calculated  to  give  them  a  robust  charac- 
ter, in  the  absence  of  whicli  they  are  of  little  value.  One  advantage 
in  imported  plants  is  that  they  will  succeed  with  much  less  shading, 
more  air,  aud  less  lieat,  all  conducive  to  continued  liealthy  vigour, 
than  Orchids  long  in  the  country,  the  whole  existing  gi-owtli  of « liicli 
has  been  made  under  conditions  the  reverse  of  these,  and  whicli,  if 
subjected  to  treatment  sucli  as  that  recommended  for  imported 
plants  to  be  gi-own  under  glass,  would,  in  all  probability,  make  little 
progi'ess,  or  rather  for  a  time  grow  smaller  instead  of  larger  by  a 
considerable  loss  of  their  soft  watery  leaves.  Tliere  is  something 
more  tliau  this  in  imported  Orchids,  as  there  is  also  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion in  uncertainty,  especially  wliere  the  chances  are  that  something 
better  will  turn  up,  and  in  nothing  is  tliis  more  fully  exemplified 
tlian  in  the  case  of  imported  Orchids,  amongst  which  m.any  of  tlie 
finest  forms  and  varieties  are  continually  making  their  appearance. 
The  majority  of  newly-imported  Orcliids  are  anything  but  in  a  con- 
dition that  gives  tliem  an  inviting  appearance,  as  they  are  almost  in- 
variably much  shrivelled,  dirty  looking,  and  to  tlie  unini- 
tiated in  such  a  state  as  would  give  little  hopes  of  tlieir  regain- 
ing strength  and  vigour.  The  desire  to  make  tliem  start  into  grow  th, 
especially  in  the  Ci^le  of  those  who  have  liad  little  to  do  «'ith  plants 
in  a  similar  condition,  is  often  fatal  to  them,  inasmuch  as  if  they 
ai'e  at  all  huiTied  the  cliances  are  that  they  will  die  outiiglit.  The 
treatment  given  is  too  frequently  based  upon  what  the  temperature 
during  tlie  growing  season  would  be  in  tlie  countries  from  which 
they  come  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  Orchids,  altliough 
most  tenacious  of  life,  have,  when  they  reach  tliis  country,  been 
usually  for  months  subjected  to  ill-usage,  and  any  undue  hurry 
under  such  conditions  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  failure. 

When  Orchids  come  to  hand  in  the  state  in  which  imported 
jlants  ordinarily  are,  tlie  first  operation  should  be  to  cut  away  all 
dead  portions  of  both  leaves  and  roots,  being  careful  in  tiiis  tliat  not 
a  particle  of  either  which  lias  any  vitality  in  it  is  removed  ;  then 
the  whole  should  be  sponged  over  to  free  tliem  from  dirt  and 
any  insects  that  may  be  present.  Tlie  artificial  lieat  requisite  to 
be  given  them  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  dependent  upon 
the  time  of  the  year  at  which  they  arrive  and  the  countries 
from  which  they  come  ;  if  cool  kinds,  such  as  will  tlirive  in  a 
temperature  like  tliat  given  to  the  majority  of  Odoutoglossums, 
the  warmth  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  will  suflice,  and  if  in 
the  summer  time  lower  tliau  that,  and  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  considerably  more  moist,  for  the  object  is  first  to  get  tlie 
leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  into  a  plumper  condition,  which,  as  they 
have  few  or  no  active  roots,  can  only  be  brought  about  through 
absorption  by  the  leaves.  To  effect  this  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to 
lay  the  plants  on  some  material  that  will  hold  moisture  slightly  than 
to  suspend  them  from  the  roof  ;  but  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  necessary  to  the  plumping-up  process  just  alluded  to,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  reduce  the  admission  of  air  somewhat,  and  also 
to  shade  them  when  it  is  bright  and  sunny,  but  not  to  keep  them 
so  dark,  or  with  the  atmosphere  so  close  and  stagnant,  as  is 
sometimes  done  and  from  which  bad  efrects  follow.  I  have  found 
nothing  better  upon  which  to  place  newly  imported  Orchids  whilst 
thus  recovering  from  their  journey  than  a  close-jointed  stage  of  rough 
unplaned  boards,  which  hold  much  more  moisture  than  those  that 
have  been  planed  or  painted,  thus  reducing  a  good  deal  the  need  for 
wetting  the  plants  directly  overhead.  They  are  sometimes  put  on 
a  layer  of  Sphagnum  and  it  answers  very  well,  but  it  shouhl  not  be 
kept  too  wet,  especially  for  the  first  week  or  two  after  the  plants 
have  arrived.  Such  Orchids  as  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and 
Angr:eeums  are  often  suspended  head  downwards,  the  object  of  tlius 
inverting  them  being  to  prevent  water  lodging  in  the  crowns  or  axils 
of  the  leaves.  1  liave  found  all  suchspecies  to  do  best  hung  up  against 


a  wall  where  the  air  would  naturally  be  more  stagnant  than  that  in 
the  body  of  the  house  where  tliere  is  more  circulation,  but  this  of 
courao  will  all  depend  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  house  is  kept 
in  respect  to  air.  The  cu.stom  with  many  is  to  allow  the  plants  to 
remain  in  this  way  until  they  have  commenced  to  make  roots,  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  for  the  young  roots  are  so  tender  and  susceptible 
of  injury  that  it  is  impossible  to  pot  them,  and  almost  as  difiicult  to 
attach  them  to  blocks  or  pieces  of  wood,  after  they  liave  begun  to 
move,  without  damaging  their  root  points.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  what 
will  grow  and  what  will  not,  I  should  recommend  those  progressing^ 
being  at  once  attached  topiecesof  wood  proportionate  to  thesizeofthe 
plants,  in  all  cases  allowing  the  wood  to  which  tliej'  are  fixed  to  have 
sufficient  length  below  the  plants  to  admitof  its  being  madefirmintlie 
pot  and  sunk  well  down  into  the  drainage  crocks  and  potting  material. 
This  making  the  plants  quite  firm  in  the  pots  is  a  matter  of  very  great, 
importance,  for  if  they  are  so  loose  as  to  shake  about  when  touched 
or  the  pots  moved,  the  young  roots  before  they  lay  hold  of  the  soil 
will  be  sure  to  receive  injury  ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  pot  them  before  their  roots  have  pushed  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  damaged  in  potting.  Quantities  of  valuable  Orchids  that 
reach  this  country  with  suthcient  life  in  them  to  grow  aud  get  estab- 
lished I  feel  convinced  are  continuously  sacrificed  through  not  seeing 
that  the  first  attempt  at  root  formation  receives  no  check,  for  the 
effort  thus  made — often  feeble  and  week — is  frequently  the  last  which 
the  plants  are  capable  of. 

With  Cattleyas,  Laslias,  a  good  many  Oncids,  and  Epidendrums, 
the  first  season's  growth,  particularly  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
suffered  much  in  coming,  or  that  have  been  divided  into  sm.all  bits, 
will  be  quite  as  satisfactory  if  fastened  to  blocks  proportionately 
large  for  their  roots  to  lay  hold  of,  and  with  a  little  Sphagnum  attached 
to  assist  in  preserving  sufficient  moisture  about  them.  By  being  kept 
thus  suspended  aud  out  of  pots  until  the  first  summer's  gi'owth  is 
completed,  or  rather  till  the  time  when  they  are  near  commencing  to> 
glow  the  year  following,  when  they  may  with  advantage  be  potted, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  few  species  found  to 
succeed  better  altogether  on  blocks  than  in  pots,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sustenance  which  they  receive  from  the  peat  and  Sphagnum, 
used  as  potting  material,  into  which  their  roots  penetrate,  enables 
them  to  get  much  stronger  than  they  do  when  the  extremities  of 
their  roots  are  unattached.  T'his  may  be  easily  confirmed  by  observ- 
ing the  growth  that  a  Cattleya,  Lielia,  or  similar  j^Jant  makes  when 
it  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pots,  and  the  whole  of  its- 
roots  cling  to  the  outside,  or  are  not  attached  to  anything. 

In  the  case  of  strong,  stout  pieces  of  Orchids  of  this  description, 
such  as  Cattleyas  or  La-lias,  1  have  found  it  best  to  pot  them  at  once 
previous  to  making  any  growth,  as  thus  frequently  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  young  growths  will  flower,  and  the  plants  with  little 
loss  of  time  become  established  specimens.  In  like  manner  with  the 
thick-rooted  section,  that  is  the  true  air  plants,  of  which  Aerides 
and  Vandas  may  be  taken  as  representatives,  they  should  always 
be  potted  previous  to  either  whatever  living  roots  they  may 
retain,  when  brought  over,  beginning  to  extend,  or  the  formation  of 
any  new  ones,  for,  having  no  pseudo-bulbs  to  support  them, 
they  are  even  more  iiin>atient  of  injury  to  their  roots  than 
those  which  have.  With  Phahenopsids,  wherein  the  whole 
plant  consists  of  the  leaves,  a  short  bit  of  stem,  and  whatever 
living  roots  they  m.ay  yet  have,  the  chances  of  recovery  except 
when  received  in  a  toleraldy  fresh  condition  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  generality  of  other  species.  With  them  it  is  best  to 
attach  the  plants  to  pieces  of  wood  as  soon  as  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  tlie  sponging  and  cleaning  process  directly  they  arrive  ; 
after  that  placing  them  in  positions  such  as  those  suggested  for  the 
others,  where  they  will  be  most  likely  to  commence  growth  with- 
out delay,  yet  without  hurrying  them,  will  suit  them  perfectly. 
DendroViiums,  from  the  fleshy  nature  of  their  pseudo-bulbs  and 
naturally  greater  vitality,  usually  bear  the  rough  treatment  entailed 
in  bringing  them  to  this  country  better  thin  other  Orchids  ;  but 
in  their  case  all  dead  portions  of  bulb  and  root  should  be  cut  away, 
and  when  properly  cleaned  they  ought  to  be  at  once  fixed  to  stout 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  such  as  will,  as  with  the  others,  admit  of  being 
secured  in  the  pots,  and  all  that  show  inilications  of  growing  shouhl 
be  at  once  potted  or  placed  in  baskets,  according  as  their  liabit  of 
growth  is  erect  or  drooping,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  grown,  for  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  erect-growing  kinds, 
like  D.  densiflorum,  D.  nobile,  and  others  of  simple  habit,  are  alike 
benefited  by  being  hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  as  are  the  pendent 
growers.  Cypripediums  and  others  of  similar  character  should  in 
like  m.anner,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  commence  to  fill  up  a  little,  be 
potted  before  any  roots  begin  to  move,  being  careful  that  no  water 
lodges  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  until  growth  has  commenced  ia 
earnest.  If  a  course  such  as  this  is  followed  with  imported  Orchids, 
treating  them  in  a  way  that  will  slowly  but  gradually  restore  their 
weakened  energies,  and  induce  them  to  make  gi'Owth,  and,   what 
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is  of  equal  importance,  also  seeing  that  their  first  efforts  at  root- 
making  are  not  interfered  witli,  many  valuable  plants  that  otlierwise 
■would  be  sacrificed  will  be  saved. 

Pleiones. — As  their  new  bulbs  approach  full  size,  gradually 
-withhold  water,  but  by  no  means  cut  oS'  the  supply  too  suddenly  or 
Ijefore  they  are  fully  mature  and  plump,  or  it  will  seriously  interfere 
not  only  with  their  flowering,  but  with  their  increase  next  year;  as 
their  breaking  double  seems  a  good  deal  to  depend  upon  their  pre- 
vious season's  growth  being  well  ripened  up  before  the  leaves 
decay. 

Sobralias. — These  large  gorgeous-flowered  subjects  are  not  now 
held  in  the  estimation  they  once  were  ;  still  there  are  few  more  effec- 
tive plants  in  a  collection,  for  though  the  individual  flowers  do  not 
last  long,  when  the  specimens  get  strong  they  keep  on  giving  a  suc- 
•cession  of  bloom  for  weeks,  and  tlie  fresh  gi-een  appearance  of  their 
reed-like  shoots  contrasts  admirably  with  the  generally  more  quaint- 
looking  forms.  As  the  young  growth  approaches  its  full  size,  the 
bloom-stems  that  have  flowered  may  be  cut  away,  whicli  will  give 
more  room  to  the  advancing  shoots.  It  is  not  well  to  remove  them 
too  soon,  as  it  manifestly  cannot  but  weaken  the  plants.  It  seldom 
happens  that  red  spider  causes  much  trouble  amongst  Orchids,  but 
Sobralias  are  sometimes  attacked  by  it,  especially  towards  the 
autumn,  when  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  is  being  maintained. 
Their  presence  will  easily  be  detected  by  the  under  leaves  looking 
yellow  and  unhealthy.  Where  the  pest  happens  to  exist,  clean 
water,  if  persevered  with,  applied  through  the  syringe,  laying  the 
plants  down  on  their  sides,  and  turning  them  over,  will  clear  them. 

T.  B.iiXES. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Eupatorium  ligustrinum.  —  Where  cut  flowers  are  in 
request  during  the  early  winter  months  this  plant  should  be  groM'n. 
It  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  may  be  quickly  grown  into  good  large 
specimens.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  tlie  half-ripened  wood,  the 
cuttings  to  be  inserted  in  sandy  loam  and  placed  in  a  close  frame.  It 
•will  also  strike  readilj'  in  early  spring.  If  a  jilant  or  two  are  placed 
in  gentle  heat  they  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  cuttings.  The  most 
expeditious  and  easiest  method  of  cultivating  it  is  to  turn  it  out 
during  the  summer  months  into  a  free,  rich  piece  of  soil — if  of  a 
rather  stifle,  loamy  character  so  much  the  better,  as  it  there  acquires 
a  more  sturdy  and  vigorous  habit  than  when  planted  in  soil  of  a  liglit 
description.  A  very  sunny,  exposed  situation  should  be  chosen,  so 
that  the  wood  may  thoroughly  mature,  and  the  flower-heads  be  well 
advanced  before  tlie  plants  are  taken  up  for  potting.  In  hot  weather 
they  need  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  an  occasional  soaking  with 
liquid  manure  will  materially  assist  them.  If  tlie  plants  are  kept 
well  stopped  in  the  early  stages  of  gi'owth,  and  plenty  of  space 
allowed  for  development,  robust  specimens — some  4  ft.  high  and  3  ft. 
through,  well  furnished  to  the  base  with  foliage,  and  covered 
with  bloom — will  be  the  result.  Such  jjlants,  when  placed  in  a  cool 
house  at  housing  time,  furnish  an  enormous  quantity  of  flowers.  I 
once  grew  about  a  score  of  large  specimens,  and  when  in  bloom  tliey 
certainly  presented  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  were  found  to 
be  of  great  service  for  supplying  cut  bloom,  tlie  entire  sprays  being 
■well  adapted  for  table  decoration,  and  the  individual  flowers,  when 
moiinted  two  or  three  together,  were  useful  in  bouquets. — J.  C. 

Wllite  Lapacrerias. — I  presume  that  Mr.  Baines  doubts  my 
statements  (p.  UV2}  witli  regard  to  the  propagating  of  these  plants. 
I  can  only  suggest  tliat  he  sliould  visit  Handsworth  Nurseries  when 
he  has  an  opportunity,  and  see  for  himself.  He  will  find,  I  think, 
that  his  experiences  in  the  matter  have  been  surpassed.  I  wish  to 
say,  however,  that  when  I  said  it  would  be  found  the  liest  plan  to 
propagate  Lapagerias  like  pot  Vines,  I  did  not  mean  tlie  plants  to  be 
sti-uck  from  eyes,  but  layered  amiually  and  potted.  I  am  aware  that 
propagation  by  means  of  single  eyes  or  cuttings  is  a  slow  process, 
and  have  condemned  the  practice  before  in  The  Garden.  As  to 
the  number  of  shoots  on  two-year-old  plants,  ilr.  Baines  states  that 
"  even  in  the  case  of  the  very  strongest  plants  it  takes  some  time 
before  one  or  two  annual  shoots  are  made."  In  reply  to  tliis  I  can 
only  state  that  in  the  house  to  which  I  referred,  I  counted 
eleven  shoots  on  one  plant,  and  this  and  the  other  plants  I  -was 
assured  by  Mr.  Sibray,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  and  the 
propagator,  wei-e  layered  from  eyes  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  potted 
last  year,  and  again  shifted  on  into  large  pots  during  the  present 
season.  Wlietlier  this  particular  jjlant  was  the  red  or  tlie  white 
variety  I  could  not  now  be  sure,  as  the  house  contained  both  kinds. 
■There  is  a  fine  variety  of  tlie  red  Lapageria  at  Handsworth,  as  well 
as  a  white  one,  and  this  is  extensively  propagated  also  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  white  one.  Here  we  have  a  white  plant  of 
the  same  age  with  nearly  as  many  shoots,   great    and  small,  the 


longest  about  11  ft.  or  more.  The  number  of  shoots  on  these  two* 
year-old  plants  is  not  so  wonderful,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  number  on 
the  young  ones,  which  produce  even  more  in  proportion  to  their  age. 
Why  did  Mr.  Baines  give  directions  not  long  since  in  his  "Gar- 
dening for  the  Week  "  for  the  management  of  plants  from  cuttings, 
when,  according  to  his  own  showing,  he  had  proved  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  layering  system  "  thirty  years  ago  "  ?  Permit  me 
to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  the  exjiression  given 
between  inverted  commas  by  Mr.  Baines  as  mine.  I  said  "some  of 
these  plants  have  ten  shoots  or  more."  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
exaggerated  anything. — J.  S.  W. 

Anguloa  eburnea. — This  is  merely  another  name  for  a  pale- 
sepalled  form  of  A.  unitlora,  otherwise  also  called  A.  virginalis,  but 
in  nowise  structurally  distinguishable  from  A.  uniflora  of  Ruiz  & 
Pavon's  "  Flora  Peruviana,"  Syst.'p.  228  ;  Fl.  Peruv.,  Prodr.,  p.  118, 
t.  26  ;  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.,  p.  160,  and  of  which  a  characteristic 
figure  was  published  in  the  "Botanical  Register"  of  1844,  t.  60. 
This  plant,  together  with  the  pale  golden  A.  Clowesi,  Bot.  Reg., 
1844,  t.  63,  and  the  yellow  blood-spotted  A.  Ruckeri,  Bot.  Reg., 
1846,  t.  41,  is  a  native  of  New  Granada  and  Columbia.  Bateman, 
in  the  "Second  C'eutury  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  t.  159,  figures  and 
describes  A.  uniflora,  and  remarks  that  "there  are  many  varieties  of 
this  species,  some  of  them  of  a  purer  white  and  much  larger  than 
others."  The  particular  variety  of  A.  uniflora  he  described  as  above 
is  referred  to  thus  : — "  The  flower  is  a  dirty  cream  colour,  tinged  and 
spotted  chiefly  within  with  pink."  Doubtless  it  is  this  tendency  to 
variation  which  has  induced  horticulturists  to  give  pseudo  scientific 
names  to  the  finer  or  siipposed  finer  varieties  of  Anguloa  uniflora,  a 
practice  too  often  resorted  to  at  the  present  day  in  the  case  of  other 
species,  even  by  botanists  themselves  as  well  as  by  certain  trade 
growers.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  (see  p.  190)  is  perfectly  right ;  there  is  no 
Anguloa  known  with  wholly  white  flowers.  "No!  nor  any  other 
Orchid  either."  Britten  &  Gower  in  "Orchids  for  Amateurs,"  p. 
222,  attribute  the  specific  name  eburnea  to  Hooker,  but  do  not 
give  references,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  it  is  a  mere  garden  name. 
The  name  A.  uniflora  is,  in  the  same  work,  attributed  to  Rcichen- 
bach — perhaps  in  error.  Both  these  authors  and  also  Mr.  Williams's 
descriptions  are  sufficiently  vague,  and  neither  is  bold  enough  to  tell 
us  that  A.  eburnea  and  A.  virginalis  are  really  and  simply  reflections 
— albeit  beautiful  ones — of  our  old  friend  Anguloa  uniflora  !  What 
a  hecatomb  of  pseudo-specific  names  the  Orchidologists  of  the  future 
will  make  !  A.  virens  is  auotlier  ghost — indeed  a  name  only,  a 
greenish  white,  or  as  Bateman  puts  it,  a  "  dirty  cream  "  coloured  sort. 
A.  uniflora  may  in  some  badly-named  collection  have  the  name  tacked 
to  it,  but  the  whole  usage  of  applying  specific  Latin  titles  to  mere 
varieties  of  species,  as  in  the  case  in  point,  is  becoming  a  decided 
nuisance  injurious  to  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  Orchid-gi'owing 
amateurs,  and  thus  ultimately  baneful  to  the  prestige  of  trade  growers 
themselves. — F.  W.  B. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  his  descriptions  of 

Anguloa  uniflora  and  the  variety  superba.  With  this  species,  how- 
ever, I  am  well  acquainted,  having  known  and  gi'own  it  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years  ;  the  variety  has  sometimes  deserved  the  name 
of  biflora,  as  twice  I  have  had  it  with  two  flowers  on  the  same  scape. 
What  I  desire  to  know  is  this,  if  the  plant  known  as  A.  eburnea  is 
synonymous  with  A.  uniflora.  If  not,  what  it  is  like  ;  and,  seeing 
the  plant  in  question  named  by  Mr.  Baines,  I  thought  that  he  knew 
it  ;  it  appears,  however,  that  he  does  not,  but  opens  another  question 
by  saying  tliat  the  plants  he  has  known  by  the  name  of  A.  eburnea  do 
not  difler  from  A.  virens,  a  species  which,  judging  by  its  name,  should 
have  gi-een  flowers,  which  I  have  neither  seen  nor  ever  heard  of  ;  what 
can  it  be  ? — Z. 

Phalaenopsids. — Mr.  F.  Goldring  last  week  in  referring  to 
Phala^nopais  Lobbi  gives  as  a  synonym  P.  intermedia  Portei.  I  have 
always  held  these  plants  to  be  distinct.  Will  some  one  tell  me  if  I 
am  in  error  ?  P.  intermedia  (Lind.)  is  the  same  as  P.  Lobbi  (Veitch), 
and  appears  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  characters  of  P.  amabilis  and 
P.  rosea,  the  petals  being  dotted  and  spotted  at  the  base  with  crimson ; 
whilst  the  plant  known  as  P.  intermedia  Portei  is  entirely  destitute 
of  these  si^ots,  the  lip  also  being  differently  marked.  More  recently 
another  form  of  P.  intermedia  has  been  introduced,  called  Bryme- 
riana  ;  can  any  of  your  correspondents  enlighten  me  as  to  its  points 
of  difference? — Z. 

Indian  Peri^winkles  from  Seed.  —  We  find  these  very 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  in  the  form  of  small  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  moderate  heat  in  March,  and  if  grown  on  in  a 
medium  temperature,  they  form  bushy  little  specimens  for  summer  or 
autumn  decoration  ;  after  that  they  should  be  kept  rather  cool  and 
dry,  or  should  have  just  enough  moisture  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh 
until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  when  they  should  be  pruned  back 
to  the  desired  form,  be  placed  in  a  moist  growing  temperature,  and 
as  soon  as  fairly  started  into  growth  they  should  be  shaken  out,  and 
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repotted  in  rich  soil.  After  that  tliey  \vill  make  rapid  progress,  and 
few  plants  form  better  ahapjl  seoim^a?  thin  thesa  Periwinkles  or 
Vincas.  By  merely  pinching  out  the  growing  points  of  shoots 
that  are  out-stripping  each  other,  tlioy  may  be  grown  into  perfectly 
symmetrical  proportions  without  any  staking  or  tying,  a  practice  that 
should  be  discouraged  as  far  as  possible  in  plant  culture.  The  white 
kinil  with  a  red  centre,  generally  called  V.  elegantissima,  makes  a 
striking  object  in  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  summer. 
The  principal  enemy  which  these  Vincas  have  is  red  spider,  and  that 
should  be  ke])t  down  by  syringing,  and  above  all  by  maintaining  a 
vigorous  growth  Ijy  means  of  liberal  ajjplications  of  liquid  manure, 
and  maintaining  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  structure  in 
which  they  are  grown. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Ipomaea  decora — This  is  a  new  Convolvulaceous,  herljaceous 
plant,  introduced  from  Eastern  Tropical  Africa  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hilde- 
brandt.  It  has  a  large  tuberous  root-stock,  and  annual,  erect  stems 
about  a  yard  high,  clothed  with  silky  hairs.  The  leaves  are  broad 
and  oval,  with  tliick  nerves,  and  the  white  flowers  with  a  reddish 
centre  are  traversed  by  yellow  bands  in  the  folds,  and  they  are  aliout 
4  in.  in  diameter.  There  is  a  coloured  figure  of  this  plant  in  the 
"Monatsschrift  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues," 
where  it  is  stated  that  it  flowers  in  winter.  It  is  allied  to  the  climb- 
ing species  I.  albivenia  and  I.  Geraldi. — W.  B.   Hemsley. 

New  Seedling  Heath. — At  the  Byfleet  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition, Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston,  staged  a  specimen  plant 
of  a  new  unnamed  hard-wooded  Heath.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Marnockiana  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  flowering  kinds, 
and  will  certainly  become,  when  better  known,  a  gi-eat  favourite  for 
summer  and  early  autumn  decoration.  The  flowers  are  bright  rose, 
and  are  produced  in  tlie  greatest  profusion,  and  the  habit  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Tliose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  for  autunui 
e.Khibition  would  do  well  to  look  to  this  variety,  as  a  well-gi'own 
specimen  forms  a  very  telling  feature  in  a  collection. — .J.  C. 

Cyclamen  europaeum  as  a  Pot  Plant. — This  hardy 
species  of  Cyclamen  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  plant  lovers. 
The  flowers  are  so  delicately  and  deliciously  fragi-ant  as  to  render  it 
a  highly  desirable  plant  for  pot  culture.  It  may  now  be  seen  in 
bloom  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where,  however,  owing  to  a  restricted 
root  run,  but  a  faint  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  capabilities.  It  enjoys 
wlien  in  tlie  open  ground  a  well-arranged  sheltered  situation  ;  but 
where  the  roots  can  find  an  abundance  of  nourishment  it  is  easily 
grown  in  pots,  succeeding  admirably  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  a  cold 
frame  during  the  winter,  and  placed  in  April  in  a  shady  situation.  In 
August  it  commences  to  thi-ow  up  its  pretty  bright  flowers,  the  ex- 
ceptionally sweet  perfume  of  which  renders  it  highly  acceptable  for 
window  or  conservatory  decoration.  If  placed  in  a  north  aspect,  it 
will  last  a  long  time  in  bloom. — C.  B. 

Neapolitan  Violets. — Any  one  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of 
these  lovely  flowers  during  the  winter  months  should  look  well  now 
to  keeping  their  runners  cut  close  off,  or  they  will  monopolise  all  the 
energies  of  the  plants  ;  if  kept  to  single  crowns  like  Strawberries 
success  for  forcing  is  certain. — J.  Groom. 

Perpetual  Carnation  La  Belle. — The  sweet,  pure  white 
flowers  of  this  Carnation  are  invaluable  for  cutting,  and  a  very  easy, 
expeditious  way  of  working  up  a  stock  is  to  put  in  the  cuttings  or 
pipings  now  under  a  handlight  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence 
of  any  kind,  wliere  it  will  be  cool  and  shaded.  If  a  large  number 
are  required  a  frame  and  lights  will  answer  as  well.  Make  a  bed 
G  in.  in  depth,  of  fine,  light,  rich  soil  in  the  frame,  press  it  down 
moderately  firm,  scatter  a  little  sand  over  the  surface,  water,  and 
leave  it  for  an  hour  or  two  to  settle  and  drain.  Dibble  the  cuttings 
in  2  in.  apart ;  keep  the  soil  in  the  frame  in  an  equable  state  as  to 
moisture,  occasionally  dewing  the  tops  of  the  cuttings  over  with  a 
tine-rosed  pot  during  hot,  dry  weather,  and  every  cutting  will  root, 
and  be  fit  to  pot  up  liy  the  end  of  September.  Pot  into  small  pots 
singly,  and  place  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
pincli  back  any  strong  shoots  till  they  are  potted  into  the  blooming 
pots  in  spring,  or  as  may  be  necessary.  I  like  to  place  five  plants 
in  an  8  in.  pot,  or  a  larger  number  in  a  1'2-in.  pot,  to  make  large 
specimens.  They  may  also  be  grown  singly  in  6-in.  pots,  but  they 
are  not  so  effective.  Most  of  tlie  Tree  or  Perpetual  Carnations  may 
be  planted  out  in  summer  and  be  lifted  and  potted  in  autumn.  But 
I  have  always  found  this  kind  to  do  best  when  grown  altogether 
under  glass,  and  it  will  stand  a  high  temperature  if  the  pl.ants  have 
plenty  of  liglit.  I  think  it  best  to  strike  a  lot  of  young  plants  annu- 
ally, selecting  the  strongest  and  healthiest  cuttings  available,  as 
young  plants  produce  the  largest  flowers. — E.   H. 
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THE  JAMABUKI  OR   EHODOTYPUS  KERRIOIDES. 

(a  JAPANESE  .SHEUB.) 
Japan  has  greatly  enriched  our  collections  of  hardy  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  while  a  number  of  the  shrubs  from  that  country 
are  well  known  and  popular,  we  find  that  others,  equally  meritorious, 
are  seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  If  one  takes  up  a  catalogue,  and  finds 
"  Rhodotypus  kerrioides,  a  fine  shrub  from  .lapan,  with  the  habit  of 
Kerria,  but  with  large  white  flowers,"  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  an- 
nouncement to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  know  Kerria, 
one  in  making  his  selection  passes  this  by,  and  tlie  nurseryman  con- 
cludes tliat  there  is  no  demand  for  good  tilings.  It  is  a  fact,  and  we 
may  as  well  accept  it,  that  people  in  general  do  not  take  to  botanical 
names.  However  unreasonable  this  may  be,  and  however  we  may 
show  that  some  botanical  names,  such  as  Magnolia,  Geranium,  and 
others,  are  in  common  use,  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  would 
popularise  a  plant,  wemustgiveit — unless  its  botanical  name  happens 
to  be  one  like  Coleus,  which  every  one  can  remember — a  name  that 
will  take.  For  this  reason,  in  calling  attention  to  a  useful  and  showy 
Japanese  shrub,  Rhodotypus,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  hunt  up 
its  native  name,  and  give  our  readers  the  choice  between  the  botanical 
Rhodotypus,  meaning  "Rose  form,"  ana  the  native  .Japanese  name 
Jamabuki.  There  is  but  one  species  of  Rhodotypus  thus  far  known, 
and  it  has  been  named  kerrioides,  from  the  marked  resemblance  of 
the  foliage  of  the  shrub  to  that  of  Kerria  japonica,  the  old  ".Japan 
Globe  Flower  "  of  our  gardens,  which  makes  itself  almost  a  weed, 
and  which  is  still  known  in  some  catalogues  by  the  incorrect  name  of 
Corchorus.  The  "Jamabuki,"  or  Rhodotypus,  is  a  perfectly  hardy 
shrub,  flowering  in  Ajiril,  its  foliage  being  so  much  like  that  of  Kerria 
as  to  warrant  its  name  ;  but  the  flowers,  instead  of  the  deep  yellow 
of  Kerria,  and  their  flimsy  texture,  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  much 
larger  and  firmer.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Rose  famil}',  and,  unlike 
most  of  the  showy  members  of  that,  it  has  but  four  petals,  the  usual 
number  being  five.  The  fruit  consists  of  (usually)  four  little  stone 
fruits,  like  tlie  gi-ains  of  a  Blackberry,  and  according  to  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini,  who  first  described  it,  becomes  of  a  brilliant  black  colour, 
and  remains  so  until  the  middle  of  winter.  We  have  had  the  plant 
in  cultivation  for  several  years,  and  find  it  one  of  those  easy-grow- 
ing things  that  have  every  element  of  popularity.  It  is  not  particular 
about  soils,  does  not  get  so  rampant  as  to  need  much  checking,  and 
forms  a  shapely  bush,  which  in  early  spring  shows  an  abundance 
of  pure  white  flowers,  which  last  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  equally 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery  with  the  Weigelas,  which  are 
now  deservedly  popular. 


Lofty  Tomatoes. — A  resident  in  California  is  now  g.athering 
ripe  Tomatoes  from  the  top  of  a  '20-ft.  lailder.  The  Vine,  which  is 
25  ft.  high,  has  been  trained  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  and 
shows  blossoms  and  fruit  in  every  stage  of  growth. 


"  Shut  your  own  Gate  behind  you!" — When  you  leave 

your  garden,  fruit  patch,  or  grounds,  of  whatever  kind,  shut  the 
yatp,  and  leave  whatever  is  behind  it,  there — don't  take  it  with  you. 
Recollect  that  when  you  visit  the  place  of  another,  you  go  to  see 
what  he  has  to  show,  and  learn  what  he  has  to  teach.  If  you  would 
be  a  welcome  visitor,  and  be  dismissed  with  a  pressing  invitation  to 
come  again,  place  yourself  in  a  receptive  mood  ;  be  for  the  time  the 
attentive  pupil  and  not  the  teacher.  When  others  visit  j'our  place, 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  teach.  Of  all  the  intolerable  bores  who 
visit  us  is  the  man  who  brings  his  own  place  with  him,  and  who, 
whatever  may  be  shown  him,  at  once  institutes  a  comparison  with 
his  own,  and  begins  to  tell  that  "mine  are  much  better  than  that," 
— "  I  can  beat  you  on  so  and  so,"  and  ignoring  the  thing  before  him 
tells  Hs,  "Ah,  you  should  see  my  Strawberries,"  "my  Roses,"  "my 
Tomatoes,"  .and  so  on  all  through — in  short,  the  man  who  does  not 
"  shut  his  own  gate  behind  him."  Those  who  are  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  own  that  they  cannot  forget  it  for  a  few  hours, 
should  not  visit,  but  remain  upon  the  scene  of  their  remarkable 
achievements — at  home.  We  would  not  imply  that  one  in  visiting 
the  grounds  of  another,  may  not,  on  occasion,  drop  a  useful  hint 
drawn  from  his  own  experience,  or  that  he  may  not  give  his  host  .any 
inform.ation  that  he  may  ask  for.  But  we  have  been  so  annoyed  at 
receiving  visitors,  and  worse  still,  in  visiting  strange  grounds  in 
company  with  those  whose  only  object  in  visiting  appears  to  be  to 
boast  of  their  own  affairs,  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  protest  against 
it.  Those  who  thoughtlessly  fall  into  this  unpleasant  error,  need 
only  to  be  reminded  of  it,  .and  they  will  sensibly  avoid  it.  From 
the  chronic  boaster  of  his  own  achievements,  we  hope  to  be 
delivered. 

The  Oleander  Poisonous. — The  different  v.arieties.  of  the 
Oleander  (Xcrium  Oleander),  so  popular  as  house  plants  in  cool  cli- 
mates, are  in  w.arm  countries  often  cultivated  as  ornamental  trees, 
and  used  as  hedge  plants.  The  tree,  in  a  suit.able  climate,  will  reach 
the  height  of  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  forms  a  most  beautiful  object,  both 
in  its  leaves  and  flowers.     But  with  all  its  attractiveness,  it  has  the 
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misfortune  to  be  highly  poisonous,  a  quality  not  so  likely  to  be  mani- 
fested when  grown  as  a  house  plant,  but  onowhich  becomes  of  serious 
importance  when  it  is  in  common  cultivation  in  the  open  ground. 
Some  months  ago,  one  of  our  correspondents  in  Bermuda,  where 
Oleander  hedges  are  very  oommon,  wrote  to  ask  if  the  tree  could 
poison  the  herbage  around  it,  as  he  had  found  tliat  animals  tliat  grazed 
near  the  Oleander  hedge  were  frequently  made  seriously  ill — a  trouble 
which  might  be  readily  caused  by  a  few  fallen  leaves.  Later  accounts 
come  from  another  British  colony.  New  South  Wales,  of  the  death 
of  six  cows  at  Sydney  ;  the  animals  were  fed  upon  gi-ass  recently  cut 
from  a  lawn  on  which  the  Oleander  grew,  and  its  leaves  became 
mingled  with  the  fodder.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  poisonous 
principle  is  more  active  in  climates  which  will  allow  the  plant  to 
grow  continuously  in  the  open  air  ;  still,  while  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  of  any  causualty  from  house  plants,  it  is  well  to  know 
of  the  danger  and  be  on  guard  against  it.  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  may  also 
be  called  the  City  of  Oleanders  ;  such  is  their  abundance,  that  it 
would  seem  that  every  house  has  one  or  more  bushes,  and  the  markets 
are  gay  with  them.  We  should  expect  accidents  there,  if  anywhere, 
from  the  plant.  A  case  is  recorded  in  Europe,  in  which  fatal  results 
followed  eating  meat  in  which  a  skewer  of  Oleander  wood  had  been 
used. — American  Agriculturht. 

Hanging  Baskets. — Allow  me  to  tell  your  readers  how  to 
make  hanging  baskets  at  a  slight  expense,  at  least  for  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  such  articles  bought  in  stores,  and,  to  my  mind,  they 
are  then  no  prettier  than  those  made  at  home.  Procure  a  wooden 
bowl,  a  stray  rusted  tiu  basin  or  wasli  dish,  «'hich  is  the  best  shape 
for  the  present  purpose  ;  cover  the  outside  with  a  coat  of  putty,  and 
place  on  it,  in  rows,  groups,  or  clusters,  little  shells.  A  row  of  tiny 
"dust-pan"  shapes  are  pretty  for  a  border.  The  contrast  of  the 
green  leaves  drooping  over  the  white  sliells  is  very  pretty.  Or,  if 
shells  are  not  to  be  had,  a  "poimded"  mixture  of  bits  of  different 
coloured  glass  pressed  into  the  putty  makes  the  uninitiated  believe 
your  basket  to  be  made  of  diamonds,  especially  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  it.  The  "  Snowflake  "  baskets,  made  of  ravelled  white 
cloth,  look  cool  and  hint  of  spicy  woods  and  nodding  Violets  through 
the  long  winter,  if  filled  with  Ferns  and  hung  in  some  shady  window. 
Gather  the  Ferns  while  green  and  fresh,  and  pile  tliem  on  a  platter, 
or  even  a  board  ;  cover  them  with  thick,  wet  Moss,  and  they  will 
keep  moist  and  green  during  the  winter,  to  replenish  the  baskets  or 
vases.     Try  it. 

Magnolia  parviflora. — A  new  JLagnolia  must  necessarily  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  when  we  think  of  all  the  estimable  qualities 
possessed  by  the  various  members  of  this  family  or  genus.  But 
what  is  Magnolia  parviflora,  to  whose  merits  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion ?  With  little  difficulty  we  might  conceive  it  a  nobler  and  better 
form  of  Magnolia  glauca,  one  of  our  most  charming  native  INLaguo- 
lias.  The  flora  of  Japan,  indearl,  offers  types  very  similar  to  our 
own,  and  in  this  case  the  similarity  has  Ijeen  sufficient  to  induce 
Siebold  and  Zuccarini  to  call  tlie  plant  in  question  a  variety  of 
Magnolia  glauca,  and  Maximowicz  speaks  of  it  as  resembling  glauca 
more  than  anything  else.  But  do  not  fancy  that  it  bears  a  very 
close  likeness  to  M.  glauca,  for  the  flower  and  foliage  are  all  con- 
structed on  a  larger  and  more  effective  scale.  The  leaves  are  often 
more  than  1  ft.  long,  oval,  of  a  bright  green  on  the  upper  surface 
and  whitish  on  the  under,  after  the  manner  of  Magnolias  generally. 
Otherwise  the  form  of  the  leaf  is  somewhat  unique,  bearing  no 
special  resemblance  to  that  of  any  Magnolia.  The  flowers  are  borne 
butsparsely,  and  because  they  are  found  only  hereand  there  on  the  bush 
the  name  parviflora  may  have  been  given.  Certainly  the  flower  is 
not  small,  fully  equalling  that  of  Magnolia  tripetala.  The  petals  are 
arranged  in  a  cup-shaped  form,  like  tliose  of  M.  glauca  ;  are  about 
4  in.  long  and  of  a  pure,  solid,  creamy-white  colour,  like  those  of  M. 
conspicua.  Inside,  however,  the  appearance  of  parviflora  is  still 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  tlie  extraordinary  development  of 
the  pistils  and  stamens.  These  parts  of  the  flower  are  peculiar  in 
most  Magnolias,  but  in  M.  parviflora  they  attain  an  unusual  size 
and  brilUancy  of  hue.  The  pistils,  in  a  solid  coue,  rise  out  of  a  bed 
of  stamens  six  or  seven  rows  deep.  The  base  of  these  is  a  broad 
belt  of  crimson,  and  the  anthers  are  of  the  same  colour.  In  fact  the 
whole  general  tone  of  both  pistils  andstmiens  is  more  or  less  brightly 
crimson.  But  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  M.  parviflora  are  its 
delightful  spicy  odour  and  the  pecidiarity  of  blooming  in  mid  June. 
So  penetrating  and  agreeable  is  this  odour  that  the  first  plant  which 
bloomed  in  this  country  in  April  last,  in  the  greenhouse  of  Messrs. 
Parsons  &  Sons,  distinctly  scented  the  entire  building  100  ft.  long. 
Its  fragrance  is  much  more  penetrating  than  that  of  M.  hypoleuca, 
and  in  many  ways  Magnolia  parviflora  difl'ei-s  greatly  from  JI.  hypo- 
leuca. In  short,  the  vigour  of  the  growtli  of  parviflora,  the  late- 
ness of  its  period  of  blooming,  and  its  delightful,  penetrating,  spicy 
odour  must  eventually  secure  it  a  high  place  among  hardy  plants. — 
Sura!  New   Yorker. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE  CELERY  FLY. 

(tepheitis   onopoedinis.) 

L.iTE  in  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  it  may  be  often  noticed 
that  the  leaves  of  Celery  and  Parsnips  have  a  very  withered  and 
blighted  appearance  ;  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the 
discoloured  leaves  are  much  Ijlistered,  and  on  holding  one  up  against 
the  light  a  grulj  or  maggot  nearly  i  in.  long  will  be  seen  between  the 
skins  of  the  leaf  ;  this  is  the  gi'ub  of  the  Celery  fly,  which  lives  on 
the  softer  portions  of  the  inside  of  the  leaf.  Tliis  withered  ap]iear- 
ance  of  the  leaves  is  generally  attributed  to  some  atmospheric  effect, 
such  as  a  cold  wind,  heavy  rain,  hot  sun,  or  anything  else  re- 
markable in  the  weather,  without  taking  any  pains  to  discover  the 
real  cause  ;  but  by  taking  a  little  trouble  in  investigating  things  of 
this  kind,  the  root  of  the  evil  will  generally  be  discovered.  This  in- 
sect not  only  attacks  the  leaves  of  Celery,  but  also  Parsnips, 
Alexandei-s,  and  several  other  large  Umbelliferous  plants,  which 
suffer  quite  as  much  as  the  Celery  from  their  attacks.  WHien  the 
grubs  are  present  in  large  numbers,  as  is  often  the  ease,  the  plants  are 


A  portion  of  a  Celery  leaf  showing  the  blisters  formed  by  grubs  of  the  Celery  fly. 

Fig.  1.— Chrysalis  magnifled.    Fig.  2— Perfect  lusect  magnified.    Fig.  3.— 

Grub  magnifled 

The  lines  show  the  natural  sizes. 

very  much  injured  by  the  loss  of  so  much  foliage,  and  become  weak, 
sickly,  and  stunted.  The  grubs  may  be  found  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  November,  and  as  there  are  two  or  more  broods 
of  this  insect  during  the  season,  it  is  very  desirable  tliat  the  grubs 
of  the  first  brood  should  be  destroyed,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  future  generations.  This  is  ratlier  troublesome,  but  it  may  be 
done  very  effectually  by  pinching  that  part  of  the  leaf  where  the 
grub  is  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  cutting  the  infested  leaves 
off  and  burning  them.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Byfleet,  has  tried  watering  hia 
Ijlants  with  the  following  mixture,  which  proved  most  sucees.sful  : 
Two  boxes  of  Gishurst  Coniiiound,aiid  1  lb.  of  Pooley's  Tobacco 
powder,  dissolved  in  water,  and  added  to  36  gallons  of  Ijoiling 
water.  This  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  affected  plants  should  tlien  be  well 
saturated  with  it.  This  can  be  best  acconqjlished  by  watering  them 
thoroughly  with  a  pot  which  has  a  very  fine  rose  ;  this  method 
effectually  kills  the  grubs.  Mr.  Curtis  suggests  that  a  dressing  of  gas- 
lime,  soot,  wooil  ashes,  or  lime  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
about  the  time  when  the  grubs  are  likely  to  be  quitting  the  leaves 
would  probably  kill  them  when  they  readied  the  ground.  Tliis 
insect's  natural  enemies  are  few ;  they  are  probably  free  from  the 
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attacks  of  birda  when  in  the  grub  state ;  but,  even  securely  as  they 
would  seem  to  be  hidden  in  the  leaves,  two  small  members  of  the 
Ichuoitmonidfe  find  them  out  and  deposit  tlieir  eggs  in  their  bodies, 
causing  the  destruction  annually  ot  great  numbers  of  tliem.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  anything  effectually  towards  exterminating 
this  insect  in  its  other  states  ;  the  eggs  are  very  small,  and  being 
laid  between  the  skins  of  the  leaves  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect 
them.  The  flies  may  be  caught  with  a  butter-fly  nut,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  few  that  would  be  captured  would  make  any  perceptible  reduc- 
tion in  their  numbers.  As  the  chrysalides  are  formed  in  tlie  ground 
they  are  practically  out  of  our  reach.  The  Celery  Fly  belongs  to 
the  Natural  Order  Diptera,  or  two-winged  flies,  the  Order  which 
contains  the  gnats,  house  flies,  daddy-long-legs,  &c.,  and  is  classed 
in  the  same  family  as  the  house  flies.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
insect,  with  particularly  brilliant  green  eyes.  In  itself  it  is  most 
harmless  .and  inolfensive.  It  may  be  found  from  the  end  of  May 
till  the  end  of  July,  hovering  over  flowers,  or  basking  in  the  sun  in 
warm  situations  on  palings  and  leaves,  particularly  on  Laurel  leaves, 
with  its  wings  slightly  raised  and  partially  open,  which  it  quietly 
waves  up  and  down  as  it  runs  about  with  a  jerky,  half-sideways 
action.  The  female  is  provided  with  a  longish  ovipositor,  which  slie 
can  protrude  or  withdraw  at  pleasure.  With  this  organ  she 
pierces  the  leaves  and  inserts  the  eggs  singly.  These  soon  hatch, 
and  the  grubs  which  are  produced  at  once  begin  feeding  on  the 
juicy  interior  of  the  leaf,  thus  separating  the  two  skins,  and  causing 
the  blistered  appearance  ;  often  two  or  more  grubs  are  so  near 
too-ether  that  the  blisters  in  the  course  of  time  join  one  another. 
The  cfrubs  do  not  keep  eating  their  way  straight  ahead,  as  the 
minin""  caterpillars  of  some  small  moths  do,  forming  a  regular  track 
or  gallery,  but  they  appear  to  eat  all  within  their  reach,  and  work 
sideways  along  the  line  of  untouched  leaf,  whicli  generally  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  gi-adually 
eat  their  way  onward,  leaving  behind  rows  of  their  drop- 
pings. When  fully  grown  the  grubs  work  themselves  out  of 
the"  leaves,  and  drop  to  the  ground,  when  they  at  once  bury 
themselves  and  become  chrysalides ;  those  which  are  formed 
late  in  the  season  remain  unchanged  until  the  following  May,  wlion 
the  perfect  insects,  bursting  their  fetters,  crawl  to  the  surface.  The 
fly  is  about  'i-lOths  of  an  inch  long,  and  measures  -t-lOths  of  an  inch 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  general  colour  of  the  entire  insect 
is  a  yellowish-brown,  but  sometimes  the  body  is  darker.  The  head 
is  furnished  witla  a  pair  of  small  antennre,  consisting  of  only  three 
joints.  The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and  of  a  deep  shining 
green.  The  thorax  is  oval  and  shining,  with  a  few  stiff  black  hairs 
on  either  side.  The  body  is  egg-shaped,  each  joint  being  fringed 
with  fine  brown  hair.  The  wings  are  large  and  much  clouded  with 
yellowish-brown  markings,  which  vary  much  in  size  and  intensity 
in  different  specimens.  Immediately  behind  the  wings,  in  the  place 
where  the  second  pair  of  wings  would  be  in  four-winged  insects,  is  a 
pair  of  small  organs,  shaped  like  drum-sticks,  called  halteres  or 
balancers,  the  use  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  second  pair  of  wings.  Tlie 
gi-ubs,  when  fully  grown,  are  about  4-lOths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  long  and  narrow,  being  very  pointed  at  the  head  and  gradually 
widening  towards  the  tail,  which  is  bluntly  rounded  ;  they  are 
roundish  and  plump,  pale  green  in  colour,  very  shining,  and  so  trans- 
parent that  their  intestines,  &c.,  are  clearly  visible  down  the  midiUe 
of  the  back  as  a  broadish  dark  line.  The  grub  is  entirely  destitute 
of  eyes  or  legs  ;  its  body  is  composed  of  eleven  joints,  which  are 
not  very  readily  distinguished  ;  the  mouth  is  armed  with  two  hooka 
instead  of  jaws,  with  which  it  appears  to  scrape  its  food  with  a 
backward  and  forward  motion  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  body  is  furnished 
with  several  tubercles.  Tlie  chrysalides  are  about  i  in.  loug,  oval, 
and  somewhat  flattened,  horny,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour ; 
the  joints  are  very  distinctly  marked.  G.  S.   S. 

Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.  —  As  a  v.^riter  in  your  Last 
number  (p.  197)  revives  a  confusion  which  formerly  existed,  but  which 
seemed  to  have  been  conclusively  settled,  a  short  statement  of  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  what  this  perfume  was,  may  be  of 
interest.  The  plant  named  by  Mr.  Wintle,  Andropogon,  is  figured 
in  the  article  by  Dr.  Royle,  in  the  "Encyclopedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture," vol.  2,  p.  709,  and  called  A.  calamus  aromaticus.  He  considers 
it  to  be  the  Sweet  Cane  of  Scripture  (Kaneh  Bosem)  mentioned  in 
Exod.  XXX.  23,  Cant.  iv.  1-1,  where  it  is  referred  to  along  with  Spike- 
nard "and  other  fragi-ant  herbs  ;  also  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  and  elsewhere. 
It  was,  with  other  spices,  directed  to  lie  made  into  an  oil  of  holy 
ointment,  and  still  yields  the  fragrant  Grass  oil  of  Central  India. 
Tlie  ijlant  is  a  true  Grass.  The  Spikenard  of  Scripture  (N.ardos)  is 
mentioned  under  tliis  name  in  three  places— in  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  also  in  St.  John's  and  St.  Mark's  Gospels ;  and  it  is 
described  by  Dioscoridea  and  other  authors,  both  classical  and  Arali. 
By  the  latter  it  is  described  as  like  the  tail  of  the  ermine,  and  called 


"  Sunbul  Hindee."  From  having  many  spikes  to  one  root  it  came  to 
be  called  Nardostachys,  and  from  the  word  stachys  being  rendered  by 
the  word  spike,  it  lias  been  translated  Spikenard.  The  plant  named 
Nardostachys  Jatamansi  by  De  Candolle  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  ermines'  tails.  It  belongs  to  the  V^aleriauaceie,  and  is 
figured  in  the  "  Treasury  of  Botany."  In  Dioscorides  and  in  Persian 
works  on  Materia  medica,  two  other  kinds  of  Nard  are  mentioned, 
the  Celtic  Nard,  called  Sunbul  Roouii  or  Italion  in  the  Persian 
works,  and  the  Mountain  Nard.  The  former  is  interesting,  because 
to  this  day  Valeriana  celtica,  which  grows  on  the  Styrian  mountains, 
especially  on  the  .Judenburg,  is  exported  largely  to  the  East  by  way 
of  Trieste,  as  a  perfume.  Tlie  local  name  is  Speyk.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  shipped  from  the  great  Roman  port  of  Aquilegia,  once 
a  place  of  gi'eat  importance,  though  now  deserted  by  the  sea.  This 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  tliat  the  Sunbul  Roomi  was  most  likely  the 
plant  still  exported  from  Styria.  The  true  Spikenard,  however,  was 
the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi.  —  E.  Harvey,  12,  Riversdale  Road, 
Ailjburth,  Liverpool. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOERESPOKDENTS. 


Indoor  Plants  for  "Winter.— I  hnve  n  small  conservatory,  15  ft.  by  8  ft., 
which  is  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  35'  to 
40'  and  upwards  during  the  winter.  What  plants  should  I  get  to  ke^-p  up  a  suc- 
cession of  hlooni  throughout  the  winter  months?— Junior.  (Chrysanthemums 
will  be  useful  till  Cliristmas,  and  these,  with  a  few  zonal  Pelaruoniunis  prepared 
for  winter  blooming,  early  sown  Cliiuese  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  with  a  few  tree 
Carnations  and  pots  of  Mignonette  will  make  such  a  house  gay  and  sweet. 
The  following  may  also  be  added  or  some  of  them  : — Camellias,  Spinea  Lindleyana, 
Eupatoriimiodoratissimum,Salviasplenden3,AbutilonBoulede  Neige.Habrotham- 
nus  elegans,  Coronilla  glauca ;  C.  g,  variegata,  Begonia  insignis,  Erica  hyemalis, 
E.  Wilmoreana,  E.  auturanalis^  Epacris,  various  kinds,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Choro- 
zema  varium  uauum,  Richardia  aethiopica,  Vallota  pui-purea.  On  the  back  wall 
may  be  put  Luculia  gratissima,  and  on  the  roof  Lapageria  rosea,  and  Tropxo- 
lunis,  with  a  few  Tea-scented  Roses. — E.  H.] 

Cricket  Grouncia.-Thesoil  of  our  cricket  ground  is  too  rich,  which  makes 
it  play  "  slow,"  and  it  cuts  up  very  ranch.  What  should  we  do  with  it  tliia  back 
end  to  make  it  firmer  and  play  faster  ?  Tlie  Grass  is  also  full  of  broad-leaved 
Rib  Grass:  what  is  the  best  mean'?  of  killing:  it  ?— RiPON.  [Uuturf  the  whole, 
remove  3  in.  of  the  top  soil,  then  cover  the  new  surface  with  2  in.  of  house  ashes 
or  bm-nt  ballast ;  replace  the  3  in.  of  soil  over  the  ashes  or  ballast,  and  re-lay  the 
turf.  Taking  up  and  redaying  the  turf  will  improve  the  quality  of  it  very  much 
and  destroy  all  the  RiV)  Grass.  A  good  dressing  of  road  scrapings  laid  on  dry  and 
evenly,  breaking  it  with  a  rake  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  it  from  caking,  will 
also  improve  the  turf. — M.] 

Lilies  for  Forcing.— I  think  of  substituting  Lilies  for  the  Hyacinths  to  be 
forced  for  the  early  spring,  and  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 
any  iuformation  as  to  the  t)est  sorts  to  be  forced.  Dwarf  kinds  which  would  sub- 
sequently thrive  out  of  doore  would  be  preferred.— Coatham.  [Tlie  single  crowns 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  each  having  a  llower-spike  in  it,  are  the  best  for  very  early 
forcing.  They  do  well  potted  twelve  or  eighteen  in  a  pot ;  a  little  dry  Moss 
should  be  placed  over  the  cn)wns  and  the  pots,  whicli  should  be  set  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  somewhere  from  which  the  light  is  partially  excluded.  For  later 
forcing  clumps  are  the  best.  If  Liliums  are  meant  they  do  not  bear  much  forc- 
ing, and  will  not  flower  very  early.  The  best  sorts  are  L.  lougifolium,  L, 
eximium,  L.  speciosum,  and  L.  speciosum  album. ~J.  O'B.] 

Wireworms.— Last  autumn  I  ilug  up  some  old  Grass  land  for  garden-ground 
and  it  is  now  swanuing  with  wireworms  which  destroy  the  crops.  Will  any  of 
your  correspondents  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  how  to  eradicate  them,  or  will 
they  disappear  gradually  as  the  turf  becomes  rotten? — E.  J.  [If  the  plot  of  land 
is  not  large  the  wireworms  might  be  eradicated  by  sinking  slices  of  Carrot  at 
short  distances  apart  just  under  the  surface,  examining  them  every  morning  and 
killing  the  worms.  Salt,  lime,  ami  soot  are  all  useful  in  making  the  situation 
distasteful  to  them.  In  farm  culture  wireworms  have  either  been  destroyed  or 
banished  by  so\ving  a  crop  distasteful  to  them,  such  as  JIustai-d.  Frequently 
stirring  the  ground  and  aUo\ving  a  brood  of  ducks  to  have  the  run  of  it  will  destroy 
many.  Tlie  pressure  of  a  heavy  roller  on  the  land  when  the  cropping  will  per- 
mit of  it  will  be  useful ;  and,  lastly,  a  season's  fallow,  with  cleanly  culture  if  the 
case  is  a  bad  one,  will  eradicate  them. — E.  U.] 

Yew  Hedgfes.— We  have  about  our  gardens  a  large  number  of  Yew  hedges 
which  are  about  4  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  wide,  cut  flat  on  the  top.  The  last  yeai"  or 
two  they  have  been  dying  at  the  bottom  and  getting  very  weak  in  places.  Some 
of  our  friends  tell  us  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  tops  not  being  cut  with,  a  roof. 
Is  that  the,case,  or  are  there  any  other  measures  that  could  be  taken  to  cure 
them? — W.  [Hedges  cut  in  the  way  mentioned  often  die  off  at  the  base  from 
want  of  light  and  moisture.  The  best  shape  for  such  hedges  is  that  of  an  inverted 
V,  A  thus;  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  have  your  Yew  hedges  cut  into 
that  shape  next  sjiring,  just  before  growth  begins.  If  thick  shoots  have  to  be  se- 
vered you  need  have  no  fear  of  their  throwing  out  plenty  of  young  shoots  to  make 
a  well-furnished  ht-dge  again.— E.  H.] 

Carnations  and  Picotees.  — ir.  S.C.— The  blooms  sent  are  all  good  border 
flowers ;  four  of  them  are  well  worth  perpetuating  ;  4  is  very  striking,  the  bright 
rosy-crimson  flakes  on  a  brownish  ground  colour  are  quite  novel ;  G  is  of  the 
same  type,  but  the  few  crimson  bars  which  it  possesses  are  not  so  striking  as  the 
flakes  on  the  other ;  5  is  a  beautiful  rosy-crimson  self ;  2  is  a  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  with  rosy-red  edge.  All  of  them  are  somewhat  deficient  as  regards 
symmetry,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  serrated,  not  smnuth  as  tliey  ought  to 
be.     The  white  grotmd  Picotee  and  self  Carnation  are  not  worth  propagating. 

Names  of  Plants.— 0—1,  Liatris  spicata;  2,  Sedum  reflcxum  ;  3,  Spira?a 
sort)ifolia;  4,  Sedum  dasyphyllum.  J.  3/.— Centaurea  Jacea.  U  — Liatrisspicata. 
J.  T.  F.—Clarkia  pulehella  (red  and  white  flowered  varieties).  H.  U*.— 1,  Deutzia 
scabra  fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Campanula  persicifoha  fl.-pl. ;  3,  Jasininum  ofticinale  ;  4,  Loni- 
cci-a  reririytnenum  ;  6,  Fuchsia  virgata.  W.  C— Lycium  barbarum.  31.  T.  F. — 
1,  Lythruni  Salicaria  ;  2,  Liatris  spicata;  3,  Lobelia  cardinalis ;  4,  Cut-leaved 
Bramble  (Rubus  fruticosus  var.  lai-iuiatus).  Dorset. — Passifloraracemosa.  A.  B. 
— 1,  Adiantum  amabile;  2,  Aspleniiini  liaccidum  ;  3,  apparently  a  frond  of  Pick- 
Bonia  antarctica.  J.  B,  /».— i'yriis  Sorburi.  J.  //.  £.—\^  Xext  week;  2,  Doodia 
dives;  3,  Xephrodium  molle.  O/m^/a.— Santolina  incana.  S.  .V.—  l,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  ;  2,  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris;  3.  Impatiens  ghuiduUfera.  /)cyort:— 
1.  Polypodium  Phegopteris  ;  2,  Asplenium  TricUomaues ;  3,  A.  mouantUemum 
4,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina,  var; 
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"This  is  an  art 
WTiich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  hut 
The  Akt  itself  is  Xature."— SAaJ:esj)ear«. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Lselia  Sedeni. — A  unique  example  of  this  lovely  Orchid  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  Jlessrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is 
a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  little 
known  Lfelia  devoniensis  and  Cattleya  superba.  It  partakes  some- 
what of  the  character  of  the  latter  parent  in  habit  of  growth,  but 
the  flowers  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  that  species.  In  colour 
they  are  a  rich  deep  lilac,  the  lower  part  of  tlie  lip,  which  is  about 
1  in.  acro'?s,  being  beautifully  crisped  on  tlie  margin  and  of  a  brilliant 
deep  purple  hue.  while  the  upper  portion  is  pure  white,  shading  off 
to  rosy-lilac.  The  whole  flower  exhibits  a  richness  of  colour  quite 
unsurpassed  by  any  kind  of  Orc^hid,  and  when  less  rare  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  much  prized  in  collections.  In  the  same  house  tlie 
charming  little  Phaloenopsis  Esmeralda  is  bearing  over  a  dozen  flowers 
on  each  spike.  They  are  about  1  in.  across  and  of  a  pleasing  rosy- 
purple  hue. 

Gentiana  afBnis. — This  new  species  of  Gentian  is  now  in  flower 
in  Jlr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenliam.  In  habit  it  is  in  the  way  of 
G.  septemfida  ;  it  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  leaves  varying  in 
form  from  narrow  lance-shaped  to  ovate  oblong.  The  flowers  are 
numerously  produced  in  a  thyrsoid  manner  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem,  and  are  interspersed  with  the  leaves.  They  are  from 
1  in.  to  H  in.  in  length,  with  the  corolla  lobes,  which  are  rather  short, 
spreading  horizontally.  Their  colour  is  a  bright  deep  blue,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  lovely  Bavarian  Gentian  (0.  bavarica).  It  is 
apparently  a  vigorous  gi'ower,  and  is  perfectly  hard}'.  It  is  a  native 
of  California,  where  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  ft.  on 
the  north-e.astern  portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  also  inhabits 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  British  Columbia. 

Arnebia  echioides. — As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  this  hand- 
some and  very  rare  Boraginaceous  plant  as  a  hardy  border  flower,  it 
J3  worth  noting  that  the  plant  on  the  rockery  at  Kew  has  produced 
a  continuous  crop  of  flowers  since  the  spring,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  even  more  attractive  than  earlier  iu  the  se.ason.  It  succeeds 
admirably  in  the  open  border  at  Kew,  and  will  doubtless  be  perfectly 
hardy  even  in  an  ordinary  border.  The  singular  tendency  of  the 
deep  brown  spots  on  the  bright  yellow  to  fade  and  become  finally 
obliterated  was  alluded  to  in  the  letterpress  that  accompanied  the 
engraving  given  of  the  plant  at  p.  409  of  The  Gardes. 

"Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis. — This  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  of  all  tlie  hardy  herljaceous  .Speedwells  in  cultivation. 
From  the  well-known  Long-leaved  Speedwell  (V.  longifolia)  and  its 
numerous  varieties  it  diflers  as  regards  its  more  robust  h.abit  and 
broader  and  shorter  leaves,  which  are  almost  stalkless,  hence  its 
specific  name.  The  flower-spike,  too,  is  much  larger,  as  are  also  the 
individual  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  brilliant  deep  amethystine 
blue,  a  colour  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  rich  green  foliage. 
It  is  a  Japanese  plant,  introduced  recently  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham, in  whose  nursery  it  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  whole  collection  of  hardy  plants.  A  poor 
representation  of  it  as  regards  colour  was  given  in  the  January 
number  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine  "  of  the  present  year. 

New  Allium  {A.  karataviense). — The  current  number  of  the 
"Botanical  Magazine"  contains  an  illustration  of  this  new  hardy 
plant,  which  has  been  recently  discovered  in  Central  Asia,  where  it 
inhabits  the  Karatau  and  Alatau  mountains.  As  a  garden  plant  it 
will  not  be  of  great  value,  as  the  flowers  much  resemble  those  of  the 
common  A.  nigrum,  but  it  is  apparently  considerably  dwarf er  tlian 
that  kind.  Its  chief  attraction,  however,  is  not  alluiled  to  in  the  de- 
scription accompanying  the  plate,  viz.,  the  beautiful  appearance  of  its 
broad  leaves  early  in  spring.  They  are  at  that  time  a  rich  deep 
green,  which  is  overlaid  with  a  glaucous  hue,  and  a  conspicuous  mar- 
gin, IGth-in.  wide,  of  a  bright  brick-red  tint. 

New  Zealand  Flax  in  Bloom.— One  of  my  plants  of 
Phormiuni  tenax  is  in  bloom.  Its  leaves  are  7  ft.  long  ;  stalk  or 
scape  11  ft.  high  and  G\  in.  in  circumference.  At  thirteen  of  its  joints 
are  bunches  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers.  It  is  about  seven 
years  old.  I  fancy  this  is  an  unusual  height,  as  I  saw  one  at  tliat 
favoured  spot — Falmouth — a  year  or  two  a;.;o  not  more  than  about 
half  that  height.  It  was  in  tlie  aristo:;r.itic  society  of  Cliam;\jraps 
Fortunei  and  Dracena  australis,  both  of  whicli  were  also  in  bloom. 
— J.  M.  Charmoutii,  Donet. 


Trillium  nivale.— Tliis,  tliough  one  of  the  smallest  of  all  the 
Trilliums,  is  nevertheless  well  worth  a  place  in  a  collection  of  plant.=. 
Apart  from  its  size,  it  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  handsome  con- 
gener T.  graudiflorum,  having  pure  white  blossoms  of  similar  form, 
and  produced  in  much  the  same  manner.  For  gi-owing  in  peaty  soil 
in  tlie  choicer  and  partially  shaded  jiarts  of  the  rock  garcleii,  or  in 
similar  situations  in  company  with  other  Alpines,  it  is  a  welcome 
addition.  It  inhabits  woods  in  the  North-western  States  of  Norlh 
America.  It  is  well  represented  iu  the  present  number  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine." 

Moggridge's  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  Moggridgei).— Lovers  of 
hardy  bulbous  plants  will  he  jileased  to  learn  that  this  beautiful 
Fritillary  has  lieen  successfully  introduced  in  quantity  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  who  are  now  distributing  it.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his 
monogi-aph  of  the  Order,  ranks  it  as  a  variety  of  F.  delphineiisis, 
from  whicli  it  diff'ers  in  having  a  dwarfer  habit,  broader  foliage,  and 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Maritime  Ali)S,  where,  during 
the  flowering  season,  it  is  said  to  give  tlie  slopes  on  which  it  grows 
tlie  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  gold.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries of  the  late  Mr.  Moggridge,  in  whose  work  ("Contributions 
to  the  Flora  of  Mentone  ")  it  is  well  figured. 

Digraphis  arundinacea  variegata— Humea  elegans. 
— A  circular  bed  of  these  plants  on  tlie  lawn  at  Pendell  Court  is  now 
the  admiration  of  every  one  wlio  sees  it.  If  not  a  novel  arrangement 
it  is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  and  is  certainly  deserving  of  imita- 
tion. Tlie  (Jrass  forms  a  belt  aliout  1  ft.  high  round  tlie  group  of 
Humea,  tlie  plants  of  which  have  reached  from  6ft.  to  7ft.  in  height. 
The  elegant,  reddish-brown,  feathery  inflorescence  of  tlie  latter  con- 
trasts finely  witli  the  silvery  variegation  of  the  Cirass,  and  forms  a 
most  eS'ective  mass,  which  is  moreover  of  a  pernianent  character  from 
spring  till  autumn.  The  Humeas  require  to  be  grown  the  previous 
year,  and  treated  liberally,  in  order  to  form  large  plants  by  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  Grass  being  a  hardy  perennial  does  not  require 
removal  in  autumn. 

Cyananthus  incanus.— The  seed  of  this  plant,  introduced  by 
me  some  two  years  ago,  produced  two  varieties,  one  of  which  was 
superior  in  size  of  flower  and  intensity  of  colour  to  tlie  other  ;  the 
last  form  has  been  blooming  freely  recently  in  Mr.  Riches'  nursery 
at  Tooting.  I  think  the  plant  is  still  scarce  and  very  little  known, 
but  when  once  seen  it  must  become  a  favourite  wherever  Alpine 
jilants  are  grown,  its  pandent  haljit  and  lovely  porcelain  blue  flowers 
being  so  thoroughly  ilistinct  and  beautiful.— \V.  H.  Gower. 

A  Pigmy  Spireea  (S.  crespitosa).— One  of  the  smallest,  if  not 
tlie  smallest,  of  Spira-as  is  this  singular  Alpine  species,  which  we 
observed  on  the  rockery  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at  Wimbledon.  The 
loaves,  which  arc  from  \  in.  to  1  in.  long,  narrowly  spoon-shaped, 
and  silky  and  glaucous  on  both  surfaces,  are  arranged  in  dense 
rosette-like  tufts  springing  from  a  woody  root-stock  ;  tliey  are  nume- 
rously produced,  and  foiin  a  spreading  carpet-like  tuft,  similar  to 
the  Stemless  Catchfly  (Silene  a_\iulis).  The  flowers  are  from  I  in. 
to  3  in.  high,  terminated  by  a  dense  cone-like  spike  of  flowers,  which 
are  very  small  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  North 
-America,  from  New  Mexico  to  Northern  Nevada,  where  it  is  found 
growing  on  rocks,  &c. 

Argemone  hispida.— This  handsome  new  Papaveraceous- 
plant  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Kew  collection.  In  general  appear- 
.ance  it  much  resembles  the  Mexican  Poppy  (A.  mexicana),  but  the- 
flowers  are  pure  wliite  and  liave  a  pretty  appearance  wlien  fully 
expanded,  as  they  measure  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  across.  It  is  a  native 
of  Colorado,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Kew  aliout  two 
years  ago. 

French  G-ladioli.— We  have  received  from  Jlessrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux,  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  some  magnificent  varieties  of  this  gor- 
geous autumn  flower.  Amongst  new  varieties  are  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  a  kind  witli  spikes  18  in.  long,  and  bearing  unusually  large 
flowers  of  a  rosy-lilac  hue,  heavily  mottled  with  streaks  of  a  darker 
.sha<le  ;  Flamingo,  with  flowers  not  so  large  as  the  last,  but  of  a  most 
lirilliant  scarlet,  with  dashes  of  deep  purple  on  the  lower  divisions  ; 
and  Mile.  Marie  Nies,  a  variety  which  produces  dense  spikes  fur- 
nished with  flowers  of  unusual  size,  fine  in  form,  and  in  colour  rich 
deep  rose,  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  division,  the 
lower  segments  being  almost  entirely  white.  Amongst  older  kinds 
the  bright  scarlet  sort  called  Le  Vesuve  is  one  of  the  best,  an  1 
nothing  can  be  prettier  than  anotlier  of  the  same  colour,  but  striped 
.and  da.slied  with  white,  called  Pliebus.  Of  a  darker  hue  are  Afric.ain, 
also  striped  and  flaked  with  wliite,  and  Jupiter,  of  a  blood-red  tint, 
striped  and  flaked  %vith  maroon.  Amongst  salmon-coloured  kinds 
the  best  are  Titania,  with  large,  bold  flowers  flaked  with  a  whitish 
tint ;  Hesperide,  a  beautiful  Carnation-striped  variety  ;  and  Celinicne, 
equally  handsome,  thougli  not  so  conspicuously  marked.  Of 
crimson  coloured  kinds  Horace  Vernet  and  Lulli  are  both  beautiful 
varieties  ;  the  last  the  lighter-coloured  of  the  two.     The  best  of  the 
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Caruation-stripeil,  briglit  rose  kimla  are  Anibroise  Verscliafifelt,  Con- 
quete  and  Murillo,  all  more  or  less  striped  and  flaked  with  white. 
L'uuique  Violet  is  a  large-flowered,  bright  jiink  kind,  shaded  with 
violet.  The  nearest  approach  to  white  in  the  collection  is  Norma, 
tlie  flowers  of  wliieh  are  large,  fine  in  form,  and  densely  arranged  on 
tlie  sjiike.  Another  good  light  kind  is  Mile.  Desportes  ;  and  others 
of  a  darker  shade,  Ijut  equally  handsome,  are  Schiller,  Carnation, 
Rosita,  Phenix,  Eglantine,  and  Zampa,  all  varieties  of  the  highest 
merit ;  last,  but  not  least,  is  De  Mirabel,  a  lovely  carmine,  tinteil 
and  flushed  with  white.  Altogether,  tliis  is  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  Gladioli  which  we  have  seen  tliis  year,  either  as  regards 
diversity  of  colour,  size,  both  of  flowers  and  spikes,  or  vigorous 
growth. 

Omplialodes  Luciliae  -with  Bright  Green  Leaves. 
— This  is  a  distinct  form  and  well  worthy  of  a  varietal  name,  tliough  it 
(lifters  in  no  way  from  tlie  original  except  tliat  tlie  leaves  assume  a 
rich  green  tint  lacking  tlie  diaracteristic  glaucous  hue.  We  saw 
plants  of  it  in  flower  a  few  days  since  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at 
Tooting. 

Spreading  Harebell  (Campanula  patula). — Two  j'ears  ago  I 
met  with  this  pretty  but  scarce  Harebell  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
between  Chepstow  and  Monmouth,  and  brought  some  seed  home 
with  me.  This  summer  it  has  flowered  beautifully,  and  I  have  not 
a  prettier  plant  in  my  garden  or  greenhouse.  Two  or  three  plants 
in  0-in.  pots  have  been  the  admiration  of  our  friends  and  neighbours. 
I  will  send  seed  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  to  any  correspondent  who 
may  wish  for  it. — H.  Burney,    Wavendon  Buctori/,    H'obuni,  BnU. 

Hypericum  Coris. — This  is  evidently  confused  in  some  col- 
lections with  H.  empetrifolium,  which,  thougli  somewhat  like  it,  is 
quite  a  distinct  jilant.  The  true  H.  Coris  has  slender  branches 
having  a  tendency  to  trail,  and  is  furnished  with  small  narrow  foliage 
having  a  glaucous  hue.  H.  empetrifolium  is  an  erect-growing  kind, 
with  bright  gi-een  leaves  with  no  trace  of  any  glaucous  tint.  Both 
bear  clusters  of  small  yellow  flowers  antl  bloom  about  the  same  time. 
They  are  now  in  flower  in  ilr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting. 

Hyacinthus  candicans. — A  plant  of  tJiis  5  ft.  in  height, 
and  beariug  twelve  fully  exjianded  flowers,  and  above  them  a  spire 
of  plump  fresh  buds  and  bracts,  may  now  be  seen  in  tlie  College 
Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  It  is  lovely,  each  flower  being  of  tuberose- 
like whiteness,  nearly  equal  in  size  and  purity  to  the  white  Lapa- 
geria,  and  moreover  delicately  fragrant.  If  it  ever  be  possible  to 
obtain  clumjis  of  it  what  a  glorious  contrast  it  will  make  with 
Tritoma  Uvaria  and  Agapanthus  umbellatus  !  Those  who  have  not 
this  fine  hardy  species  should  immediately  note  it  down  as  a  superb 
plant. — B. 

Alocasia  scabrluscula. — In  our  note  on  this  handsome  new 
Aroid  given  at  p.  "210,  it  was  inadvertently  stated  to  be  an  Anthu- 
rium.  We  are  also  informed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Burbidge  in  north-west 
Borneo  wlien  on  his  recent  expedition  for  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Single-flowered  Dahlias. — Conspicuous  amongst  the  rich 
collection  of  hardy  plants  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at  Wimljledon,  are 
some  fine  examples  of  the  original  species  of  Dahlias  which  have 
recently  become  pojiular.  They  certainly  rank  amongst  the  brightest 
of  outdoor  flowers  at  this  season,  and  are  scarcely  less  showy  than 
the  florists'  Dahlias,  which  have  now  become  almost  perfect  as 
regards  size  and  form.  Tlie  species  which  the  single-flowered  kinds 
apparently  i-epreseut  are  D.  coccinea,  D.  Cervantesi  (the  former  with 
briglit  red,  the  latter  with  orange-scarlet  blossoms),  and  D.  variabilis, 
the  flowei's  of  which  vaiy  from  the  rich  hue  of  the  variety  Paragon 
to  bright  yellow  and  pure  white.  All  the  flowers  of  these  have 
large  yellow  centres,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bright 
hues  of  the  ray  florets.  The  neat  little  D.  glabrata,  with  its  pretty 
mauve  tinted  blossoms,  should  also  be  included,  for  though  the 
flowers  are  rather  small  they  are  borne  in  such  profusion  as  to  fully 
compcns.ate  for  this  defect. 

Hardy  Autumn  Flowers  at  Tooting.— One  of  the  most 
effective  displays  of  hardy  plants  now  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  is  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  place  in  which  we  have  seen  hardy  flowers  arranged  in 
quantity  with  regard  toeS'ect.  The  late  summer  flowering  kinds  are 
now  at  their  best,  and,  notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  unfavour- 
able season  which  we  have  had,  they  seem  to  have  thriven  admir- 
ably. The  pl.ants  are  disposed  in  lines  which  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  shrubbery  skirting  the  road,  and  the  colours  are  arranged  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  each  other.  The  most  noteworthy  bed  consists 
of  a  central  row  of  the  Flame  Flower  (Kniphofia  Uvaria),  on  either 
side  of  which  is  a  belt  of  Echinops  ruthenicus,  with  globular  heads 
of  flowers  of  a  bright  amethyst  tint.  This  bed  has  an  edging  of 
Ribbon  Grass  (Digraphis  arundinacea  variegata),  and  forms  a  most 
attractive  feature.     Another  bed  is  composed  of  the  bright  yellow 


Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  with  broad  belts  on  each  side  of  the  beautiful 
white  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  intermixed  with  a  blue 
Aconite.  Harpaliuui  rigidum,  edged  with  Yucca  flaccida  and  Aster 
Amellus,  forms  another  attractive  bed,  and  near  it  is  a  mixture  of 
scarlet  Gladioli  and  light  blue  Larkspurs,  which  form  a  beautiful 
contrast.  Golden  and  variegated  leaved  shrubs  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses answer  cajiitally.  Only  the  finest  of  hardy  flowers  are  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  arrangement  adniiralily  exemplifies  the  efl'ect 
which  can  be  produced  by  such  material  alone,  whilst  it  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  meagTe  apjiearance  of  ordinary  tender  bedding 
plants  in  such  unfavourable  seasons  as  the  present.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  bedding  with  the  finest  hardy  flowers  is  not  more 
generally  practised,  for  no  class  of  tender  plants  can  produce  the 
same  variety  of  colour  and  brilliancy  as  may  be  found  amongst  hardy 
perennials. 

Lilies  and  Disa  grandiflora  at  Glasnevin.— For  the 
last  few  days  we  have  been  having  a  very  severe  storm,  which  is 
doing  great  harm  to  vegetation  ai\il  injuring  the  crops.  Our 
Lilies  have  suflfered  much  this  year,  many  only  just  setting  their 
buds  and  then  rotting  away.  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  carolinianum,  L. 
Browni,  and  L.  puberulum  have  especially  suffered,  while  L.  can- 
didum,  L.  giganteum,  and  all  the  section  with  strong  large  leaves 
have  done  very  well.  Disa  gi'andifiora  was  never  better.  XVe  have 
at  least  fifty  potfuls  of  it  at  present  in  flower,  and,  though  past 
their  best,  they  are  still  very  beautiful.  From  five  to  nine  blooms 
on  the  largest  spikes  is  a  sight  not  often  seen,  the  individual  blooms 
being  large  in  proportion  to  the  number,  and  very  highly  coloured. 
— F.    W.    M(JORE. 

The  Fringed  Pennisetum  (P.  fimbriatum). — This  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  Grasses  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  grows 
from  1  ft.  to  H  ft.  high  ;  the  flower-spikes  being  borne  on  slender 
stems.  The  spikes  are  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  have  a  sin- 
gularly twisted  appearance.  The  sjiikelets  comprise  from  two  to  four 
flowers,  furnished  with  long  hair-like  awns,  and  the  whole  of  the 
spikelets  are  enveloped  in  a  feathery  down  of  a  purplish  colour, 
which  is  of  a  deeper  hue  when  young.  We  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  in 
Mr.  Stevens's  garden,  at  Byfleet,  mixed  with  other  hardy  border 
flowers.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  cutting  purposes,  as  it  lasts 
such  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Unlike  most  of  the  ornamental 
Grasses,  it  is  of  perennial  duration  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Himalayan  Oyrtandraceae. — The  first  of  these  interesting 

plants,  distributed  from  Kew  last  year,  which  we  have  seen  in  flower 
is  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at  Wimbledon.  This  plant  much  resembles 
some  of  the  species  of  Chirita.  The  plants,  of  course,  are  not  yet 
fully  developed,  being  only  about  6  in.  high,  with  ovate  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  bright  green  mottled  with  a  darker  shade,  and 
covered  with  short  dense  hairs  on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  stalks  a  few  inches  long,  and 
are  the  shape  of  a  Gloxinia,  about  H  in.  long  ;  inside  they  are  of  a 
delicate  mauve,  with  two  conspicuous  yellow  stripes  in  the  throat ; 
outside  the  tube  is  of  a  much  lighter  hue.  It  is  altogether  a  pretty 
plant,  the  value  of  which  in  a  decorative  point  of  view  will  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  if  it  will  withstand  such  a  low  temperature  in 
this  climate  as  it  is  thought  it  should  do,  seeing  that  it  inhabits  such 
high  elevations  on  the  Himalayas,  where  oftentimes  severe  cold 
prevails. 

Haemanthus  carneus  is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  species  now 
in  Mr.  Elwes'  collection.  Though  an  old  introduction,  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  garden  on  account  of  its  pleasing  colour,  which  is 
a  rose-lilac. 

Salvia  farinacea. — In  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at  Wimbledon  are 
houses  devoted  entirely  to  such  half-hardy  subjects  as  this,  planted 
out  in  borders,  and  under  such  conditions  they  attain  almost  native 
luxuriance.  Amongst  his  collection  of  the  handsome  half-hardy 
Salvias,  S.  farinacea,  the  beautiful  Mexican  species  figured  in  The 
Garden  (p.  430,  Vol.  IX.)  is  now  a  very  attractive  object,  as  it  is 
bearing  abundantly,  its  long  sjiikes  of  lavender  and  white  flowers 
being  very  pretty.  S.  cacalia;folia,  with  its  beautiful  sky-blue  flowers 
similar  to  .S.  patens,  is  also  a  showy  and  desirable  sort,  as  well  as 
the  crimson-flowered  S.  porphyranthera,  both  tender  kinds  which 
make  capital  greenhouse  plants. 

Imported  Phalsenopsids.^A  fine  importation  of  the  lovely 
Moth  Orchids  (PhaUenopsis  amabilis  and  P.  Schilleriana),  consisting 
of  nearly  2000  plants,  has  recently  been  received  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  excellent  condition,  scarcely  a  leaf  being  in  any 
way  injured.  This  circumstance  aSords  a  vi\"id  illustration  of  the 
improved  mode  of  transmitting  clioice  exotics  from  the  Tropics  com- 
pared with  what  collectors  and  introducers  had  to  contend  with 
years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  In  this  consignment  the 
unusually  long  and  narrow  leaves  which  the  plants  develop  in  their 
native  habitat  compared  with  what  they  produce  under  artificial 
culture. 
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PLAJS^TS    IX    FLOWER   AT    EEADING. 

Stocks.  —  In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  most  kinds  of 
summer-bedding  plants  are  failures  as  regards  the  production  of 
masses  of  colour,  it  was  a  positive  surprise  to  see  at  Jlessrs.  Sutton's 
the  other  day  richly-coloured  beds  of  Stocks  finely  in  bloom.  They 
comprised  tlie  old-fashioned  Ten-week,  the  Giant  Ten-week,  the 
PjTamidal,  and  other  sections,  all  of  whicli  are  well  described  as 
annual  or  summer  Stocks.  For  the  production  of  masses  of  colour, 
for  pot  culture,  or  for  ordinary  border  decoration,  the  chief  place 
must  be  given  to  the  neat,  compact,  yet  massive  Pyramidal  kinds. 
In  colour  there  is  enough  of  variety  amongst  these  to  satisfy  every 
one,  and  some  colours,  such  as  the  bronze,  brick-red,  and  similar 
hues  may  be  dispensed  ■nitli.  Of  these  pyramidal  kinds  tlierc  are  the 
glossy  green,  wall-leaved,  and  woolly  rough-leaved  sections,  but  as 
regards  habit  and  general  usefulness  there  is  little  difference  among 
them.  The  most  pleasing  colours  are  pure  wliite,  creamy  white 
tending  to  yellow,  white  suff\ised  with  peach,  pink-white,  puce, 
chen-y-red,  carmine-red,  brilliant  scarlet,  purple,  violet-purple,  and 
crimson  ;  to  these  it  is  possible  to  add  several  otliers  just  as  taste 
may  dictate  ;  but  the  colours  specially  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  various  rich  tints  tliat  can  be  employed  to  produce 
effective  masses.  The  Pyramidal  Stock  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
10  in.,  has  a  centre  spike  around  which  the  side  shoots  or  spikes  are 
grouped  in  regular  form,  and  is  throughout  remarkable  not  only  for 
evenness  of  habit  but  also  for  the  production  of  about  80  per  cent. 
of  double  flowers.  If  beds  of  these  beautiful  Stocks  in  distinct 
colours  were  but  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  frequenters  of 
our  public  parks  and  gardens  in  summer  instead  of  the  repetition  of 
scarlet,  white,  and  blue  bedding  plants  so  common,  how  greatly  would 
they  be  appreciated  by  lovers  of  really  beautiful  flowers.  These 
Stocks  are  liberally  treated  at  Reading,  but  they  do  not  need  richer 
soil  than  is  provided  for  ordinary  bedding  plants. 

Phlox  Drummondi. — Other  charming  plants  were  the  d war 
forms  of  Phlox  Drummondi — forms  producing  singularly  neat,  com- 
pact, dense  bunches  of  flowers  and  foli.age,  and  oliering  all  that  can 
be  desired  as  dwarf  plants  for  tiie  production  of  masses  of  colour. 
The  name  given  to  a  dark  rich  red  kind.  Phlox  Drummondi  nana 
compacta  coccinea,  is  simply  discouraging  ;  but  these  designations 
are  chiefly  manufactui'ed  on  the  Continent,  and  liother  seedsmen  as 
much  as  they  do  the  public.  This  is,  liowever,  a  most  beautiful 
variety,  the  colour  of  which  is  rich  and  striking,  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant  dense  and  perfect.  Otliers  are  Fireball,  ci-imson-red  ; 
rubra,  deep  rosy-red  ;  and  cardinalis  Heynholdi,  fashionable  cardinal- 
red  ;  a  singularly  pleasing  hue  is  seen  in  a  sort  called  the  Kose 
Chamois,  tlie  colour  of  which  is  a  charming  salmon-rose,  with  a  deep 
carmine  red  centre  ;  this  is  a  very  dwarf  and  free  kind.  All  tliese 
plants  have  been  raised  imder  glass,  pricked  oft'  into  sm.all  pots,  and 
after  exposure  in  cold  fr.anies,  turned  out  into  tlie  open  gi'ound. 
Close  by  are  also  in  great  variety  all  the  forms  of  the  tall,  large- 
flowered  section  of  P.  Drummondi,  but  these  want  a  good  deal  of 
pegging  down,  and  sadly  lack  habit  and  effect  as  compared  with  the 
dwarf  forms. 

Petunias. — Tliese,  raised  from  seed,  of  all  forms  and  colours  are 
just  now  very  beautiful  in  tlie  open  ground,  although,  being  subject 
to  frequent  rains,  they  show  too  much  tendency  to  growth.  The 
shapes  of  the  flowers,  their  colours,  and  markings  are  very  varied 
and  fr.auglitwith  the  greatest  interest;  they  produce  grand  masses  of 
colour  and  make  some  of  the  most  efl'ective  of  bedding  plants. 

Lilium  longiflorum.— This  pure  white  large-flowered  Lily, 
grown  in  great  masses,  is  just  now  magnificent.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  thickly  in  rows,  and  every  one  is  producing  flowers  with 
remarkable  evenness  at  a  height  of  about  20  in.  No  white  flower 
could  excel  this  for  distinctness  and  be.auty,  and  as  garden  features 
these  beds  are  for  the  time  unrivalled.  Tlie  season  has  suited  tliese 
Lilies  exactly,  and  the  masses  thus  seen  indicate  in  what  way  this 
Lily  might  be  employed  to  produce  striking  efl'ects. 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias.— Indoors,  Gloxinias  are  beautiful, 
all  the  plants — and  there  are  many  hundreds — being  the  produce  of 
Messrs.  Sutton's  own  seed.  Those  of  the  present  year's  sowing,  and, 
of  course,  saved  from  the  last  year's  stock,  show  a  marked  advance 
in  quality,  and  indicate  how  well  the  worlc  of  selection  has  been 
done.  The  fine  rigid  erect  flowers  predominate  ;  they  are  very  large 
and  perfect  in  form  and  most  varied  in  colour,  with  a  tendency  in 
many  to  show  deep  rich  reds,  blues,  and  maroon-purples  that  are 
none  too  common  amongst  Gloxinias.  The  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  .January  and  February  last,  now  blooming  in  4i-in.  pots,  show 
what  can  be  done  in  six  montlis  in  the  production  of  these  beau- 
tiful flowers.  This  batch  will  bloom  freely  for  the  next  two 
months  if  given  now  and  then  weak  manure-water.     The  Begonias 


are  very  fine,  rich-coloured,  and  varied,  and  are  a  brilliant  feature, 
just  now  rather  past  its  best,  but  indicating  a  gi-and  strain.  These 
are  but  a  few  prominent  matters  in  a  place  singularly  full  of  interest 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  A.   D. 


THE     BEOAD-LEAVED     BELLFLOWER 

(CAMP.-lXrLA  LATIFOLIA). 
Thi.*,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Bellflowers,  often  attains  in  good 
soils  a  height  of  6  ft.,  and  fully  a  third  of  the  stem  is  furnished 
with  long  bell-like  flowers,  which  droop  gracefully  and  are  of  a 
violet-purple  tint.  The  Nettle-leaved  Bellflower  (C.  urticafolia),  of 
which  there  are  blue  and  white  flowered  varieties,  and  also  a  form 
with  double  flowers  ;  C.  Trachelium,  a  vigorous  growing  kind,  with 
co.arsely  toothed  leaves  ;  the  Milk-flowered  kind  (C^  lactiflora), 
which  forms  a  pyramid  of  blossom  4  ft.  high  ;  and  the  Pyramidal 
Bellflower  (C.  pyraniidalis),  are  amongst  the  largest  of  the  commoner 
kinds.  The  Long-flowered  BelWoMer  (C.  nobilis),  too,  grows  quite 
a  yard  high  in  some  gardens,  and  is  one  which  should  be  gi-own  in 
every  collection,  as  it  has  large-sized  blossoms,  blue  in  the  type  and 
creamy-white  in  the  variety  alba.  C.  Van  Houttei  is  another  hand- 
some kind,  though  but  slightly  different  from  the  preceding.  All 
the  large-growing  kinds  will  thrive  anywhere  in  ordinary  soil,  and 
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The  Broad-leaved  Bellflower. 

are  capital  subjects  for  planting  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  woods, 
and  walks,  and  even  in  the  wild  garden,  as  they  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  spring  up  amiually  from  self-sown  seeds. — W.  G. 


FLOWER  GARDENING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
The  fine  w-cather  which  we  have  had  during  the  past  week  or  two 
has  helped  considerably  to  brighten  up  the  bedding  display  in  this 
park  ;  but  the  wet  and  sunless  season  has,  nevertheless,  left  indelible 
traces  in  the  shape  of  lank  weedy  growth  and  paucity  of  blossom 
on  the  majority  of  the  flowering  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  Lobelias.  The  advantages  of  carpet  bedding  over  that 
of  flowering  plants  for  producing  a  bright  effect  in  wet  seasons  are 
vividly  exemplified  here  and  elsewhere  this  year,  for  since  the  first 
week  in  which  they  were  planted  the  carpet  beds  have  been  very 
effective,  and  seem  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  weather,  except 
that  in  some  cases  the  more  tender  kinds  have  not  grown  sufficiently 
to  make  the  pattern  or  design  clearly  defined.  This  style  of  bedding 
is  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  line  of  beds  ailjoining  Parle 
Lane.  A  noteworthy  feature  regarding  the  carpet  beds  here  is  the 
variety  of  plants  brought  into  requisition,  many  of  which  are  not 
generally  employed  in  the  other  parks.  Amongst  these  are  the 
pretty  little  Achillea  umbellata  witli  its  hoary  pectinate  leaves,  the 
Alpine  Hutchinsia  (H.  alpina),  a  capital  plant  in  exposed  situations, 
and  one  which  forms  a  deep  green  groundwork  ;  various  kinds  of 
Saxifrages  both  of  the  crustaoeous  and  other  sections ;  numerous  kinds 
of  Stonecrop,  and  many  other  plants,  all  of  which  tend  consideralily 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  employing  the  same  kinds  over  and  over 
again  in  equally  monotonous  designs.  A  pair  of  circular  beds  oppo- 
site the  Mount  Street  entrance  are  particularly  attractive,  botli   the 
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designs  and  tlie  plants  with  which  they  are  filled  producing  a  pretty 
effect.  A  large  bed  of  a  similar  shape  on  the  lawn  which  skirts  the 
Row  is  also  extremely  pretty,  all  the  plant?  used  for  the  groundwork 
having  done  well,  as  have  also  numerous  jilants  of  elegant  haljit 
which  arc  dotted  about  with  capital  efTcnt.  The  patterns  of  the 
other  l-iads  are,  on  tlie  whole,  equally  neat  and  attractive,  presenting 
as  they  do  a  well-kept  and  trim  ajipearance.  An  objectionable 
feature,  however — one  wholly  due  to  tlie  unfavouralde  weather — is 
the  half-growm  and  partially-rotted  plants  of  Succulents  dotted  here 
and  there  in  tlie  beds,  which  are  otherwise  as  flat  as  a  carpet.  Grace- 
ful plants  in  such  positions  would  present  an  elegant  appearance  ; 
but  these  (which  by  no  means  represent  the  true  characters  of  the 
plants)  produce  quite  an  opposite  effecl".  Another  defect  is  the  long 
line  of  beds  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  skirt  the  fence,  a 
position  in  which  even  turf  itself  refuses  to  thrive  as  it  should  do. 
These  are  filled  chiefly  with  Pelargoniums  of  various  sorts  edged 
with  Lobelias.  The  flower  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  park  are  much 
the  same  as  regards  arrangement  as  in  former  seasons  ;  therefore 
comment  on  these  is  unnecessary.  Novelties  in  the  way  of  bedding 
plants  are  scarce  apparently,  for  few  are  noticeable.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  less  to  be  regi'etted  as  the  abundant  resources  of  such 
plants  as  are  of  well-tried  merit  leave  but  little  room  for  new  comers. 

Tliesub-tropicalbeddingpreseuts  abouttheusual  appearance,  except 
that  the  annual  tine-foliaged  plants,  such  as  Tobacco,  the  Castor  Oil, 
Maize,  ^^'igandia,  &c.,  have  not  attained  half  tlieir  usual  dimensions, 
a  circumstance  which  has  considerably  marred  the  effect  they  would 
have  otherwise  produced.  The  sheltered  enclosure  at  the  head  of 
the  Serpentine  known  as  the  "Dell"  is  very  tastefully  planted  with 
bold  anil  handsome  sub-tropical  plants.  The  tall  C'ordyliues  rising 
above  the  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubs  have  a  ^picturesque  appearance. 
Bananas,  Tree  Ferns,  Aroids,  and  similar  jilants,  are  also  efiec- 
tively  dotted  about  here  and  there  ;  those  on  the  lawn,  however, 
appear  to  Ijc  grouped  in  too  equi-distant  a  manner,  and  therefore  do 
not  look  so  well  as  they  would  have  done  if  gi'ouped  with  less  preci- 
sion as  to  distance. 

The  margins  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  this  beautiful  glade 
present  a  very  jiretty  effect,  being  fringed  with  Ivy,  clumps  of  the 
Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  Elymus  giganteus,  Glyceria  aquatica, 
and  other  jjlants,  which  flourish  in  native  vigour.  Tiiere  are  many 
other  Jilants,  too,  that  could  he  introduced  here  with  advantage,  and 
which  would  afford  greater  variety.  Amongst  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  noble  Ounnera  manicata  and  G.  scabra,  Aruiido  Donax 
and  its  variegated-leaved  form,  Saxifraga  peltata,  which  attains  grand 
dimensions  in  a  moist  situation  ;  Tlialia  dealbata,  a  semi-hardy, 
C'anna-likc  ]ilant ;  Senecio  japonica  (Erythrocha?te  palmatifida), 
llichardias,  Sagittarias,  Typhas,  and  others  equally  beautiful. 
Two  largo  circular  beds  on  tlie  lawn  adjoining  the  Kow  planted  with 
t'le  Coral  Plant  (Frythrina  Crista-galli)  are  now  the  admiration  of 
every  one,  as  every  branch  forms  a  perfect  wreath  of  Ijlood-red 
blossoms.  The  legible  laVielling  of  all  the  plants  in  the  beds  in  this 
jiark  is  a  very  commendable  feature,  and  one  that  sliould  be  imitated 
in  the  other  public  parks,  as  it  not  only  enhances  the  interest  of  the 
collection,  but  also  aids  those  who  wish  to  take  the  names  of  desir- 
able kinds  which  they  may  wish  to  introduce  into  their  own 
;gardens.  W.  G. 

AURICULA    GOSSIP. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  Mr.  Horner's  enquiry  (p.  213). 
Our  Auriculas  were  repotted  the  second  week  in  June.  We  have 
about  250  plants,  in  all  eighty-three  sorts,  without  reckoning  Alpines. 
Of  these  eleven  have  shown  for  bloom,  viz.,  of  green  edges — one 
Booth's  Freedom,  two  General  Niel,  two  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  one 
Lady  Piicluirdson  ;  of  white  edges — one  Wood's  Delight,  one  Coun- 
tess of  Wilton,  and  two  Maggie  Lauder  ;  and  of  selfs  onlj-  one  Lord 
of  Lome.  Of  these,  three  did  not  flower  in  the  spring.  Unfortu- 
nately our  best  jdant  of  Freedom  is  amongst  the  above,  but  it  has  so 
strong  a  cro^^■n  that  I  feel  sure  it  will  flower  again  in  the  spring  ;  and 
for  the  rest  I  care  very  little  ;  indeed,  I  believe  its  not  flowering  is  in 
the  blood  (or  sap),  as  both  General  Niel  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  served  us 
the  same  last  year.  Of  the  more  valuable  sorts  I  have  eight  George 
Lightbodys,  six  Lancashire  Heroes,  and  three  Smiling  Beauties,  all 
looking  comfortably  fat  and  well  for  the  winter.  I  judge  therefore 
that  my  little  flock  are  all  right  with  their  late  potting  ;  and  that 
although  the  percentage  is  higher  than  Mr.  Horner's,  it  is  more  in- 
fluenced hy  a  preponderance  of  erratic  sorts  than  by  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  reading  the  melancholy  record  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
experience  with  his  early  potting  I  exclaimed  :  "  ^Ve  told  him  so. 
What  will  Mr.  Horner  say  now  !  "  And  Mr.  Horner  says  now,  that 
lie  is  still  in  favour  of  early  potting.  And  when  he  and  Mr.  Douglas 
say  so — our  two  greatest  growers  and  authorities — small  men  must 
be  quiet.  Xevertheless,  I  find  our  Lancashire  florists  against  them. 
Mr.  Barlow  had  not  repotted  a  plant  of  his  when  I  visited  Stakchill 


early  in  July,  and  I  know  many  other  florists  who  pot  their  Auriculas 
much  later  than  Mr.  Douglas  advises.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
best  to  let  the  plants  grow  on  awhile  after  flowering,  leaving  them  to 
complete  their  maturing  ;  and  tlien,  ^vhen  they  are  at  rest,  repot  tlieni 
,and  let  them  rest  on  for  tlie  winter.  It  appears  to  me  that  early 
potting  encourages  a  double  growth  every  year.  It  is  possible 
enough,  witli  care  and  loving  patience,  for  an  enthusiast  like  Mr. 
Horner  to  watch  and  nurse  tliem  so  carefully  that,  in  his  northern 
regions,  they  will  sleep  on  and  behave  themselves  discreetly  ;  but  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  Loxford  Hall  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  power  of 
Mr.  Douglas  to  keep  tliem  back,  and  they  flower  afresh  in  spite  of 
him.  Small  growers  like  myself  have  not  the  plants  to  spare  for 
extra  risk,  and  there  is  safety  in  the  medium  course,  so  I  say  now, 
pot  earh'  in  June,  and  not  earlier. 

ilr.  Homer  stated  (vol.  xv.,  p.  402)  that  his  usual  average  of 
autumn  bloom  was  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  I  should  suppose 
therefore  that  the  cold  and  wet  summer  would  account  for  his  present 
very  low  average  of  one  per  cent.  I  may  add  that  my  Auriculas 
have  not  been  placed  under  a  north  wall  this  year,  liut  kept  in  frames 
in  an  open  situation.  Any  little  sunshine  there  has  been  has  done 
them  good.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  north  wall  theory,  ex- 
cept in  very  hot  summers,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  great  mortality 
which  lias  been  noted  this  year  in  Auriculas  maj-  have  its  root  in  this 
overshading  them  in  damp  dull  weather.  Brockhuhst. 


EEMINISCEXCKS     OF     THE     PEDIEOSE. 

The  double  yellow  Primrose  was  probably  as  plentiful  fifty  yearsago 
as  it  is  now.  I  remember  forming  lines  of  it  by  the  sides 
of  paths  in  cottagers'  gardens  as  far  back  as  1S23  in  the 
same  way  as  doulde  Daisies  were  subsequently  used,  but 
strange  to  say  it  has  ceased  to  be  met  with  so  abundantly  as 
at  that  time.  For  some  years  it  was  the  most  extensively 
cultivated  of  the  family,  unless  we  include  the  Polj'anthus,  which 
was  perhaps  as  plentiful  and  in  some  cases  as  good  as  at  the  present 
da}',  and  most  certainly  Auriculas  were  more  healthy  at  that  time 
than  now  ;  but  the  Primrose  which  the  enterprising  young  gardener 
sought  after  at  that  time  was  that  imperfectly-known  British 
species  Primula  farinosa,  and  the  localities  in  which  this  singiilar 
member  of  the  family  was  to  be  met  with  occasioned  many  a  long 
journey.  It  was  not  to  te  met  with  everywhere,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member even  seeing  it  in  a  cultivated  form  ;  but  as  years  passed 
on  other  members  of  the  Primula  family  were  brought  into  notice, 
the  Chinese  species  attracting  much  attention,  while  I  think  double 
forms  of  the  hardy  mauve  and  white  were  in  cultivation  before  the 
single  ones  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  gi'eat  advance  was  made 
in  P.  eortusoides,  which  was  introduced  about  1S40,  when 
other  forms  of  the  hardy  Primrose  were  becoming  more 
common,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  there  have  from  very  early 
times  been  two,  if  not  more,  varieties  each  of  the  double  yellow, 
mauve,  and  white,  one  of  them  being  more  robust  than  the  others. 
I  mention  this  here  as  I  never  saw  a  claim  to  one  of  the  strong-growing 
ones  having  a  recent  origin.  Years  rolled  on,  and  new  varieties  made 
their  appearance  ;  but  for  many  j-ears  I  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  old 
double  yellow,  and  about  1SG5  I  visited  an  out-of-the-way  village  in 
a  far-off  county,  where  I  had  seen  it  so  plentiful  about  forty  years 
before,  and  found  it  had  almost,  if  not  entirel)',  disappeared  there  ; 
cartainly  it  was  summer  time  when  I  was  there,  so  I  could  not  obtain 
a  single  plant.  Subsequently,  however,  I  obtained  a  tolerably  good 
variety  of  that  colour  from  a  friend  who  had  picked  it  up  in  a  wood 
where  it  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  doubtless  the  original  one  had  been  obtained  promis- 
cuously in  the  same  way.  I  regret  the  advent  of  the  Japan  species 
has  not  resulted  in  some  useful  hybrids  ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
hope  for  some  yet,  for  assuredly  something  good  must  follow  this 
accession  to  the  family.  But  there  seems  a  certain  amount  of  way- 
wardness in  the  family,  and  what  little  I  have  done  in  the  way  of 
raising  new  garden  varieties  has  been  generally  done  bj'  letting  the 
kinds  I  desire  to  save  seed  from  hybridise  themselves  by  jilanting 
them  together,  and  in  a  position  where  they  might  seed  and  sow 
themselves.  I  may  further  add  that  I  have  in  mj'  time  endeavoured 
to  disseminate  the  garden  varieties  amongst  our  wild  ones  in  woods 
and  wastes,  and  have  sown  Polyanthus  seed,  &c.,  in  quantity  where  I 
expect  in  some  one's  time  it  will  make  a  mark. 

Ay  Old  G.\rde>'er. 


Gunnera  scabra. — This  is  sometimes  said  to  require  a  well- 
draineil,  warm  soil  and  abundant  waterings  while  growing  ;  here 
it  is  planted  quite  close  to  the  water.  Its  roots  are  below  it,  and 
thus  situated  it  has  withstood  the  winter,  with  the  protection  of  a 
small  heap  of  leaves  over  its  crown,  and  it  is  now  in  the  most 
vigorouj  condition  possible  and  very  effective. — T.  Smith,  Xeicri/. 
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THE  SPIKENARD  OF  THE  A^X'IENTS. 

ENoroH  has  been  ^mtten  about  this  plant  to  fill  a  good-sized  book. 
All  tlie  research  and  knowledge  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
botanists  have  been  employed  to  set  this  matter  right,  and  I  tliiuk  if 
we  consider  the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  we  must  feel  satisfied  that 
Xardostachys  Jatamansi  is  the  true  .Spikenard  of  Scripture,  and  not 
Xardus  ind'ioa  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wintle  (p.  197).  A  special  study 
of  this  plant  was  made  by  Sir  \\'illiam  Jones,  President  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  who  discovered  that  the  veritable  Spikenard  of 
Scripture  was  a  species  of  Valerian,  called  by  the  Hindoos  Jatamansi, 
signifying  a  "lock  of  hair,"  and  he  named"  it  Valeri.ana  Jatamansi, 
now  recognised  by  modern  botanists  as  Kardostachys  Jatamansi.  Any 
one  wishing  for  further  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  this 
l.lant  cannot  do  better  than  read  Sir  William  Jones's  papers  in 
••Asiatic  Researches, "  also  those  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Royle, 
both  of  whom  contributed  to  the  same  work.  After  reading  these 
papers  I  think  every  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Xardus 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Indian  Sumbul  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Jata- 
mansi of  tlie  Hindoos,  and  the  Spikenard  of  the  shops  in  Calcutta,  are 
one  and  the  same  plant.  Dr.  Patrick  Russel  was  alsn  convinced  that 
the  Indian  Xard  of  the  ancients  and  that  sold  in  the  shops  in  Cal- 
cutta ;>.re  one  and  the  same  plant.    The  plant  of  which  the  annexed  is 


The  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients  (Xardostachys  Jatamansi). 
Half  natural  size ;  colour  of  flowers  purple. 

an  illustration  was  raised  at  Mr.  AVare's,  at  Tottenliam,  early  in  tlie 
spring  of  1878,  from  seed  obtained  from  Northern  India.  'Die  young 
plants  tlius  raised  were  potted  and  stood  out  un[irotected  the  whole 
of  the  winter  ;  this  spring  they  were  planted  out  on  tlie  rockery  in  a 
partially  shady  position,  in  sandy  loam,  and  they  are  now  about  Oin. 
in  height,  and  are  still  throwing  up  heads  of  bloom,  the  individual 
flowers   in  which  are    small,   and    of  a  purplish    colour. 

A.  J.   Perry. 


Fuchsias  amongst  Roses. — April  frosts  killed  for  us  about 
ten  standard  Roses,  au^l  we  considered  it  too  late  to  jjut  others  in 
their  places.  Fortunately  we  had  some  good  tall  well-topped  Fuchsias. 
After  hardening  them  till  the  first  week  in  .Tune,  we  turned  them  out 
close  to  the  Rose  stocks,  securing  them  thereto  ;  tlius  they  not  only 
filled  up  what  would  have  been  ugly  gaps,  but  have  vied  with  tlie 
Rose  as  to  quantity  of  Vjloom  ;  and,  liest  of  all,  tlieir  flowers  have  stood 
the  winds  and  rain  perhaps  better  than  any  other  flowers  in  our 
garden.  If  all  is  well,  we  shall  use  Fuchsias  more  extensively  next 
season. — John  Wood,    WoodcUle,  Kirk^itaU. 


ABRONIA  FRAGRANS. 

Tins  most  beautiful  Colorado  plant  should  be  known  and  cultivated 
by  every  lover  of  flowers.  It  blooms  .all  summer,  and  is,  I  think,  the 
most  fragrant  of  all  flowers.  When  in  its  neiglibourhood  one  is  often 
first  made  acquainted  with  its  presence  by  its  delicate  perfume,  which 
fills  the  surrounding  air.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  ; 
sometimes  upright,  but  often  lying  partially  upon  the  ground, 
or  leaning  upon  other  plants  or  weeds.  The  l>ranches  die  to  the 
gr.iund  in  winter,  but  the  roots  are  jierennial.  Its  favourite  native 
haunts  are  rich  gravelly  banks  of  streams  and  ravines  ;  and  as  we 
have  but  little  rain  during  tlie  summer  months,  it  must  send  its  roots 
down  deep  into  the  eartli  for  the  necessary  moisture  to  sustain  its 
foli.age  and  flowers  during  dry  seasons.  It  is  called  a  niglit-blooming 
Tilant  :  in  fact,  its  flowers  only  partially  close  during  sunshine,  and 
especially  in  hot  dry  weather.  I  have  found  them  open  at  midday 
in  the  shade  of  trees,  and  after  rain.  The  flowers  that  are  partially 
closed  by  tlie  heat  open  out  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  and  seem 
to  redouble  their  fragrance  owing  to  the  day's  rest.  They  last  well 
in  a  cut  state,  and  retain  tlieir  fragrance  for  many  days.  So  far  as 
I  know  no  eftbrts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  it,  except  that  I  have 
attempted,  without  success,  to  strike  cuttings  of  it  taken  from  the 
wild  jilants.  It  produces  seed  sparingly,  and  can  probably  bo  readily 
grown  ill  that  way,  as  I  often  see  young  seedlings  in  the  fields. 
Denver,  Colorado.  Daniel  Witter. 


KOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PLOWER  GAEDEN. 

Polygonum  Sieboldi. — This  m.akes  a  most  excellent  water- 
side plant  ;  growing  close  to,  and  even  in  the  wafer,  its  beautiful 
arching  stems,  now  covered  \\itli  feathery  white  flowers,  are  most 
attractive. — T.  Smith,  Xeirri/. 

Mimuluses  in  "Water. — There  is  a  large  quantity  of  Mimu- 
luses  with  yellow  flowers  growing  wild  in  a  brook  at  Ecddington 
corner  (Mitcliam  Common).  They  grow  in  the  water  at  tlie  edge  of 
the  brook  like  the  Foi-get-me-iiot,  and  evidently  enjoy  the  situation. 
I  was  not  aware  before  that  Mimuluses  were  aquatic  ]>lants. — 
C.  G.,  Addlsromlie.  [M.  luteus  is  naturalised  in  boggy  places  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.] 

Spirsea  'venusta. — This,  planted  in  a  half  shady  nook  among 
stones,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  has  grown  over  6  ft.  higli  this 
season.  It  has  liandsome  foliage  and  bears  noble  heads  of  flowers, 
and  is  .altogetlier  superior  to  S.  palmata. — T.   Smith,  Neim-y. 

Ornithogalum  aureum. — This  has  flowered  beautifully  here 
tliis  summer.  Tlie  colour  is  a  remarkably  fine  rich  yellow  and  the 
plant  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom,  but  its  leaves  are  small  and  very 
few  in  number.  I  consider  it  to  Ije  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  one 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  when  in  flower. — Henry  Burney, 
Warcndon  Ilictory,    Wohiini,   Bids. 

Bocconia  japonica. — This  is  said  to  require  a  dry,  warm 
soil,  Ijut  we  have  a  mass  of  it  here  in  a  bed  about  3  ft.  from  the 
water's  edge  and  only  4  in.  above  it.  Tlius  situated  it  has  survived 
the  winter,  and  has  grown  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  possible, 
and  strikingly  ornamental  it  is. — T.   Smith,  Neu-rii. 

Aubrietias. — Beautiful  as  the  Forget-me-nots  arethey  have  com- 
panions equally  deserving  a  )jlace  in  every  garden  in  the  Aubrietias. 
They  are  easily  grown,  very  hardy,  and  last  continuously  in  bloom  for 
a  long  time.  They  are  useful  in  mixed  borders,  on  rockwork,  and 
for  edging  spring  beds  in  the  flower  garden.  Some  of  the  sorts  are 
of  free  giowth  and  most  desirable  no  doubt,  but  A.  purpurea  is  the 
kind  which  is  most  frequently  met  with.  This,  and  its  handsome 
companions  A.  Campbelli,  gneca  superba,  and  last,  but  not  least,  A. 
Hendersoni,  are  all  useful  kinds  and  distinct  ;  the  last  has  blooms- 
much  longer  than  tliose  of  either  of  the  otliers  and  much  higher 
coloui-ed.  When  looking  through  the  gardens  at  Didlington  Park, 
Brandon,  Norfolk,  two  years  ago  last  April,  I  was  much  pleased  to 
see  Aubrietias  used  as  edgings  to  walks  leading  to  a  new  maze  that 
had  then  only  recently  been  made.  One  side  of  the  walk  was  edged 
with  A.  jiurpurca,  the  other  with  A.  groeca  superba,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  they  were  in  full  bloom,  and  as  the  walk  had  trees 
on  one  side  and  Yews  on  tlie  other  the  eflfect  was  most  pleasing. 
This  and  many  other  spring  blooming  plants  have  a  good  etlect  when 
planted  in  patches  here  and  there  in  borders  about  the  ornamental 
grounds  in  a  semi-wild  st.ate. — J.  C.  W.  F. 

■Unseasonable  Flo-wers. — The  present  season  is  remarkable 
for  its  production  of  unseasonable  flowers.  To-day  I  have  three 
varieties  of  Arabis  in  bloom.  Polyanthuses  have  sent  up  spikes 
from  the  newly-formed  crowns.  Primula  denticulata  is  flowering  a 
second  time.  Of  Auriculas  we  gathered  a  handful  a  few  days  ago, 
and  there  are  others  to-day,  and  fine  flowers  too.  I  had  two  beds 
of  double-yellow  Primroses  formed  in  June,  and  they  are  now  well 
bloomed,  and  in  a  few  ilays  will  have  from  three  to  six  on  a 
plant.     Several  Androsaces  (Chamajjasine,  carnea,   lanuginosa)  have 
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just  bdeu  ill  Uoom  a  second  time,  ami  A.  lactea  is  now  in  bloom, 
also  see  solitary  flowers  on  Geiitiaua  acaulis. — John  Wood,  IVood 
villi',  Kirk.-ftall. 

Michauxia  campanuloides.— Tliis  has  proved  itself  to  be 
a  distinct  and  highly  ornamental  plant.  Here,  in  a  very  wet  place 
close  to  tixe  side  of  water,  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  C  ft.  8  in., 
■with  a  clean  stem  of  3  ft.,  a  point  from  which  the  pyramidal  cande- 
liiln'a-liiic  crown  of  white  flowers  starts.  The  latter  are  composed 
of  from  si.x  to  nine  strap-shaped  recurved  petals  about  2  in.  long. 
Standing  up  above  other  plants  this  Michau.xia  is  very  striking. — 
T.   Smith,  Newry. 

Booconia  cordata. — This  stately  Japanese  perennial  has  much 
to  recoiniiieud  it,  tliougli  it  is  not  nearly  so  e.\tensively  grown  as  : ts 
merits  entitle  it.  Its  large,  Fig-like  foliage,  glaucous  beneath,  is 
quite  unique  amongst  hardy  plants,  and  the  great  vigour  and 
Leauty  which  it  attains  in  deep,  warm,  sandy  loam,  in  sunny 
positions,  consideralily  increase  its  value  as  a  decorative  plant. 
In  Mr.  Stevens's  garden  at  Bytleet  there  is  a  clump  of  it  fully  10  ft. 
in  diameter  and  nearly  S  ft.  high,  now  fiuelj-  in  flower.  Its  blossoms, 
though  by  no  means  sliowy,  have  a  very  elegant,  feathery  appear- 
ance, and  emit,  moreover,  a  delicious  fragrance.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  propagate,  either  by  means  of  seeds  or  division  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  it  from  borders  when  once  it  has  be- 
come well  established. — W.  G. 

Autumn  Flowers. — I  have  a  large  bed  of  seedling  Antir- 
hinums  in  beautiful  bloom,  rich  and  varied,  and  singularly  fresh 
and  blight.  The  plants  are  of  the  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  type,  and 
the  gro«th  is  even,  all  the  plants  being  in  full  bloom  at  a  height  of 
12  in.  Sown  in  pans  under  glass  early  in  April,  and  planted  out  in 
June,  they  have  thriven  well  ;  and  should  the  winter  spare  them, 
will  produce  a  large  amount  of  spikes  ne.xt  summer.  It  is  from  old 
plants  such  as  these  would  be  that  the  fiuest  exhibition  spikes  are 
obtained.  Intermediate  Stocks  also  sown  early  in  the  spring  under 
glass,  furnish  a  continued  display  of  autumn  flowers.  To  get  them 
into  bloom  well  in  the  summer  the  seed  should  he  sown  in  October 
under  glass,  and  tlie  plants  when  large  enough  sliould  be  pricked  out 
singly  into  sma'.l  3-in.  pots  for  the  winter.  Planted  out  early  in 
Jlay  they  will  flower  richly  in  July  and  onwards.  The  spring-sown 
plants  flower  later,  and  very  late  if  the  early  winter  be  open.  Pent- 
stemoiis  sown  in  the  spring  are  equally  valuable  for  late  autumn 
blooming,  and  if  spared  by  the  frost  make  fine  plants  the  following 
summer.  The  beautiful  Japan  Anemones  are  just  now  coming  into 
bloom.  These  will  be  glorious  ill  through  the  autumn,  the  moist 
season  having  suited  them  exactly.  Asters  ai'e  late,  and  M'ill  give 
plenty  of  autumn  bloom  ;  indeed,  there  should  be  no  lack  of  autumn 
flowers  this  season,  provided  we  get  no  early  sharp  frosts  ;  but  a  bad 
beginning  has  been  made,  white  frosts  having  been  seen  in  the  Thames 
valley  as  early  as  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Sejitember,  and  the  nights 
altogether  arc  very  cold. — A.  D. 

"Begonias  at  Chis'wick. — The  seedling  Begonias  now  in  flower 
at  Chiswick  are  well  worth  inspection,  as  they  present,  without  doubt, 
the  newest  and  best  amongst  this  charming  and  highly  decorative 
class  of  plants.  Richness  of  colour,  robust  liabit,  and  ereetness  of 
flower-stem  have  Ijeen  specially  sought  for,  and  tliese  are  seen  here 
to  have  lieeii  effected  in  a  marked  degree.  Here  is  a  quantitj-  of 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February,  all  in  .5-in,  pots  and  all  in 
beautiful  bloom  ;  tliis  fact  shows  that  it  is  quite  within  tlie  power 
of  any  one  to  have  a  brilliant  display  from  seed  by  taking  similar 
pains  to  raise  and  grow  them.  There  is  a  decided  gain  in  erect 
stems  ;  they  hold  the  brittle  pendent  blooms  more  fully  up  to  the 
gaze  of  the  si^ectator  than  ordinary  forms,  and  there  is  a  roundness 
and  fulness  about  the  petals  which  show  tliat  the  production  of 
grand  massive  bloom  has  but  just  begun  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  i)rognosticate  the  future  that  is  open  to  the  Begonia.  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  Begonias  will  presently 
rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  decorative  features  of  our  summer 
and  autumn  flower  shows.  In  that  respect  they  «ill  prove  a  great 
gain.  As  bedding  plants  they  want  further  testing,  and  the  robust 
kinds  seen  at  Chiswick  show  increased  usefulness  in  tliat  direction  ; 
but,  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  they  must  be  planted  in  a 
setting  of  dense  greenery  and  where  they  are  sheltered  from  fierce 
■winds. — A. 

Hardy  Primulas. — The  season  -which  has  been  so  disastrous 
to  all  kinds  of  tender  plants  in  the  open  air  has  been  just  the  reverse 
as  regards  all  the  sections  of  hardy  Primulas.  P.  denticulata  and  pur- 
purea are  as  fresh  and  robust  as  it  is  possil>le  to  conceive,  the  foliage 
remarkably  vigorous,  and  the  crowns  jiromise  to  produce  gi'and  heads 
of  bloom  next  spring.  Primulas  of  the  amcena  section  have  lost 
their  foliage  as  usual,  but  show  strong,  roljust  crowns  and  a  mass  of 
roots  ;  P.  japonica  has  beautiful  foliage — indeed,  tliis  summer  it  has 
been  quite  a  fine-foliaged  plant.  All  kinds  of  Primroses,  Polyan- 
thuses, and  Auriculas  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  have  not  lost  their 
foliage  materially,  or  where  it  h.is  gone  the  young  gi-owth   is  now- 


coming  up  strongly,  and  the  plants  will  presently  have  well-furnished 
crowns.  All  tliis  points  to  a  fine  blooming  season  for  all  this  family 
next  year,  and  ])rol)ably  presently  a  consiilerable  amount  of  late 
autumn  flowers.  Where  circumstances  will  permit,  it  will  be  well  to 
get  all  old  stools  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  broken  up  this 
autumn,  as  it  presents  a  most  favourable  time  for  the  pur|>ose  ;  it 
must  be  done  some  time,  and  it  will  likewise  be  well  to  get  all  others 
transplanted  as  early  as  possible,  as  that  may  check  the  tendency  to 
autumn  blooming.  All  our  seeds  saved  especially  for  our  own  sow- 
ing of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  were  sown  as  soon  as  well  ripened, 
and  are  now  well  up  under  glass  and  showing  the  rough  leaf.  Planted 
thickly  in  a  couple  of  months  liere  in  good  soil  and  in  a  sheltered 
place,  many  of  them  will  flower  next  spring.  A  similar  batch  raised 
tlie  previous  year  are  now  making  fine  plants,  and  will  yield  good 
heads  of  bloom  next  April.  All  this  section  of  the  Primula  family 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  of  a  good 
strain  will  fail  to  make  charming  sirring  flowers. — A.  I>. 

Ellacombe's  Yucca.— Mr.  EUacombe,  I  see  (p.  214),  says  the 
projjer  name  according  to  Haworth  is  tenuifolia.  I  see  this  is  a 
.species  named  in  Sweet's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  Kllacomljei  or  of  Toitulina.  At  page  356,  Vol.  IV.,  of 
The  G.iRDEX,  Mr.  EUacombe  says:  "The  proper  name  of  Yucca 
Ellacombei  is  Y.  tortulata."  Can  he  now  inform  us  where  this  name 
or  Tortulina  originated  ?  Is  it  really  the  variety  named  by  Haworth 
as  tenuifolia  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  other  names, 
under  which  it  appears  to  be  more  generally  known  at  present,  should 
be  done  away  with,  or  at  least  preserved  only  as  synonyms. — Robert 
A.  O.SBORN,  Fiil/ium. 

Rain-proof  Plants. — To  the  list  of  weather-proof  jilants 
(p.  174),  allow  me  to  add  the  once  favourite,  but  now  much  neglected, 
bedding  plant  Cuphea  platycentra,  commonly  called  the  Cigar  Plant. 
The  heav)'  rains  which  we  have  lately  experienced  only  appear  to 
have  had  the  eft'ect  of  intensifying  the  rich  green  of  the  foliage  and 
imparting  additional  lustre  to  the  flowers.  This  plant  really 
seems  to  enjoy  the  heavy  washings  which  have  proved  so  inimical 
to  flowering  plants  generally.  Although  not  so  brilliant  as  many  of 
our  summer  bedding  plants,  this  Cuphea  is  capable  of  producing  an 
excellent  efl'ect  wlien  gi'own  in  combination  with  other  free-flowering 
subjects.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  the  habit  is 
of  the  neatest,  and  the  plant  retains  its  beauty  unimpaired  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  may  even  then  be  lifted  with  a  ball  and 
stem,  and  placed  in  the  conservatory,  lasting  in  good  condition 
nearly  up  to  Christmas.  Hardy  Fuchsias  should  also  receive  a  word 
of  commendation  for  their  wet-resisting  properties.  Some  of  the 
florists'  varieties,  such  as  Rose  of  Castile,  also  appear  to  bear  without 
injury  a  considerable  amount  of  rainy  weather.  Then  we  must  not 
forget  the  Clematis,  the  beauty  of  which  the  most  unseasonable 
weather  has  not  the  power  to  dim.  We  shall  probably  not  for  many 
years  experience  a  more  trying  summer  than  the  present  for  summer 
flowering  plants,  and  yet  I  never  remember  seeing  the  Clematis  in 
finer  condition.  I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  fine  masses  of  Jackmauni,  rubro-ca'rulea,  Lucy,  Bowei,  &c., 
which,  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  and  freshness  of  bloom,  were 
simply  perfection.  Truly  the  Clematis  is  a  glorious  plant  for  our 
English  climate  !  so  hardy  that  it  requires  no  care  in  the  winter, 
demanding  but  little  attention  during  the  growing  season,  to  which 
recommeudations  add  that  of  its  not  being  surpassed  for  effect  by 
any  of  those  summer  flowering  plants  which  tax  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  grower  during  the  winter  months  to  preserve  in  health,  and  I 
never  hesitate  to  recommend  the  Clematis  to  those  who  desire  to 
beautify  their  gardens  at  but  little  trouble  and  expense  to  themselves 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months. — J.  Coexhill,  Byflcd. 


An  Unusual  Phenomenon  occurs  here  as  a  result  of  this 
v/et  season.  In  a  rook's  nest,  at  the  very  top  of  a  Pinus  insignis 
65  ft.  high,  a  grain  of  Oats  has  vegetated  and  has  produced  three 
stalks,  eacli  carrying  a  head  of  Oats  now  nearlj'  ripe,  and  standing 
clear  against  the  sky  not  less  than  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  highest 
jjart  of  the  tree.  The  grain  was  probably  carried  up  by  the  parent 
bird  to  feed  the  young  rooks,  together  with  the  worms  from  an  Oat 
field  in  the  early  spring. — J.  J.  R.,  Penrose,  HtUton. 

Substitute  for  Bos  Edgings.— The  practice  of  using  the 
small-leaved  Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  microphyllus)  as  a  substitute 
for  Box,  as  an  edging  for  walks,  &c.,  though  perhaps  not  novel, 
is  certainly  deserving  of  more  extended  knowledge,  as  it  is  even 
more  desirable  than  Box  on  account  of  its  greener  and  neater  ap- 
pearance, and  also  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  may  be  kept 
in  order.  In  Messrs.  Lee  &  .Son's  nurseries  it  is  extensively  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  witli  capital  results.  It  is,  moreover,  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  does  not  assume  ;v  brown  apjiearauce  through  ex- 
cessive drought. — W.  G. 
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SECURING    STEAWBEEEY    RUNNERS    EARLY. 

We  are  perhaps  as  unfavourably  situated  as  anybody  for  getting 
early  crops  of  any  kind,  but  in  the  case  of  securing  Strawberry 
runuers  eai'ly  for  forcing  I  do  not  think  we  could  compete  with  our 
neighbours  unless  we  resorted  to  special  measures.  Vei-y  likely 
some  of  your  readers  who  may  be  situated  like  myself  maj'  long  ago 
have  adopted  the  same  means  as  I  am  about  to  recommend  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  I  believe  our  plan  is  not  commonly  practised.  Had  we  waited 
during  tlie  present  season  for  our  Strawberries  to  form  runners  before 
commencing  layeiing  operations  we  should  certainly  not  liave  had 
plants  at  to  pot  till  nearly  September,  whereas  we  were  not  much 
later  than  usual,  and  had  all  our  stock  potted  before  the  end  of  Jul}', 
and  our  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots  .are  now  well  tilled  with  roots,  and  the 
plants  are  of  good  size,  with  crown  projecting  1  in.  aljove  the  sur- 
face of  the  pot  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger.  In  those  portions  of  our 
Strawberry  plots  where  the  ninners  liave  been  allowed  to  grow 
between  the  rows  in  the  usual  way  without  layering,  I  find  at  this 
d.ate  (August  2S)  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  have  yet  got 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  in  looking  over  them  the  otlier  day  to  get  some 
nmners  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  for  a  neighbour,  plants 
sufficiently  rooted  for  transplanting  couhl  hardly  be  found.  I  state 
this  merely  to  show  how  late  we  are  and  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
adopted  to  hun-y  the  runners  on  for  potting.  It  is  well  known  to 
cultivators  that  the  Strawberry  does  not  put  out  all  its  runners  at 
once,  but  produces  them  in  succession,  some  being  much  more 
advanced  than  others,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  wait  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  produced  before  beginning  to  layer,  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  completed  at  one  time,  as  well  as  an  even 
lot  of  plants  secured  ;  and  besides  the  plan  enables  one  to 
have  all  the  stock  conveniently  together.  This  pUan  answers 
perfectly  well  where  runners  are  produced  early  enough  under 
any  circumstances,  but  it  would  not  do  here.  We  therefore  layer 
from  our  forced  plants  put  out  early  the  previous  season  in  good 
soil,  and  also  from  autimm-planted  runners  that  are  cropped  as  well, 
an<l  from  these  we  select  and  layer  tlie  very  earliest  runners  they 
produce,  not  waiting  for  the  runners  to  show  leaves,  but  pinching 
beyond  the  first  joint  .as  soon  as  a  joint  is  visible,  and  while  it  is  yet 
destitute  of  leaves.  The  point  is  layered  in  a  good  rich  compost,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  the  encouragement  thus  given  promotes  the  for- 
mation of  roots  and  leaves,  resulting  in  pilants  fit  for  potting  much 
sooner  tlian  they  could  be  secured  by  the  ordinary  method.  Naturally 
runners  are  not  disposed  to  throw  out  roots  before  leaves  are  formed, 
which  in  their  turn  excite  root  action,  but  by  pinching  as  soon  as  a 
point  can  be  got  hold  of  beyond  a  joint,  and  pressing  the  heel  down 
into  the  soil,  and  holding  it  there  with  a  small  stone,  both  root  and 
top  gTowth  are  excited  at  once,  and  a  stout  early  plant  is  the  conse- 
quence. In  advocating  earliness  in  the  case  of  runners  for  forcing, 
I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  consider  from  the  middle  of  July  till 
August  early  enough  to  pot  in  5-in.  or  C-in.  pots,  and  when  runners 
can  be  had  fit  for  potting  them  by  the  ordinary  method,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  resorting  to  extra  measures.  Under  ordinary  good 
management  the  pots  ought  to  be  crammed  with  roots  before  the  growing 
season  ends,  and  the  plants  shouhl  liave  part  of  Septemlicr  and  all 
October  to  mature  their  growth.  The  practice  of  nursing  either  the 
runners  before  they  are  potted,  or  afterwards  under  glass  frames, 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  A  Strawberry  plant  for  forcing 
that  cannot  be  grown  from  beginning  to  end  out-of-doors  is  not 
likely  to  be  worth  much  for  any  purpose.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  is 
likely  to  recommend  such  a  practice  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
Strawbei-ry  culture  ;  still  the  practice  has  been  advocated,  but  it  is 
the  last  shift  of  the  shiftless  who  neglects  his  work  at  the  lieginning. 
There  is  no  place  I  fancy  within  these  islamls,  unless  it  be  in  some 
unfavourable  localities  of  the  far  north,  wliere  Strawben-y  plants 
need  the  protection  of  glass  at  any  time  before  they  come  to  be  forced 
for  fruit.  J.  S.  W. 


The  Cherry  Plum.— I  lately  saw  in  the  gardens  at  Burghleya 
large  tree  of  the  Myrobella  or  Cherry  Phim  (Prunus  myrobalana) 
literally  laden  with  fruit.  For  the  early  spring  when  in  blossom  as 
well  as  at  the  present  time  in  fioiit  it  is  a  most  ornamental  tree. 
Owing  to  the  early  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  flowers  (as  a  com- 
panion to  the  Bitter  Almond),  it  does  not  usually  bear  a  crop  of  fruit 
unless,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  in  a  sheltered  place.  We 
have  in  the  nursery  here  a  large  tree  of  it  which  flowers  generally 
very  freely,  but,  standing  in  an  exposed  position,  it  has  very  rarely 
been  known  to  bear  fruit.  It  may  be  saf'.dy  recommemled  for  orna- 
mental plantations,  and  well  deserves  a  little  shelter.  Some  say 
that  it  makes  a  very  good  hedge  plant.— Robert  A.  Oseorn, 
Ful/iam. 


VINES  AND  VINE  BORDERS. 

Tni.s  season  will  be  long  remembered  for  its  abundant  rainfall  and 
its  absence  of  sunshine  ;  indeed,  the  one  fact  always  accompanies  and 
hinges  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  enquire  what  influence 
such  an  exceptional  season  may  have  had  upon  Grapes  growing 
under  glass.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  v  here  the  borders  have  been 
well  drained,  the  abundant  rain  seems  to  have  been  an  advantage, 
especially  as  regards  black  Grapes  ripened  from  June  onwards. 
Even  those  Vines  carrying  very  heavy  crops  have  coloured  well,  and 
have  a  denser  bloom  than  usual.  In  some  early  houses  the  Grapes 
did  not  colour  well,  judging  at  least  from  the  examples  I  have  seen 
at  tlie  diilerent  exhiViitions,  wliicli  was  j'robably  due  to  the  necessity 
of  hurrying  them  on  with  fire-heat,  with,  perliaps,  rather  less  venti- 
lation than  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  perfect  colouring  of  Grapes 
seems  to  me  to  lie  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  three  conditions, 
which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :  first,  abundant  moisture  at  the 
roots,  but  not  stagnation  ;  secondly,  a  buoyant,  freely-circulating, 
constantly-changing  atmosphere — and  this  latter  condition  implies 
contact  in  some  way  with  the  atmosphere  outside  the  house  ;  and 
tliirdly,  abundant  and  healthy  foliage,  to  maintain  the  roots  in  a 
constant  state  of  activity.  If  the  main  leaves  are  healthy  and  plen- 
tiful, I  fail  to  see  what  advantage  can  be  got  from  the  encouragement 
of  much  lateral  growth  ;  although  I  know  good  Grape  growers  wdio 
practise  and  recommend  it  after  the  (irapes  begin  to  colour.  But  I 
think  fully  developed  leaves  will  perform  the  functions  of  respiration 
and  assimilation  better  than  imperfect  leaves  can  do.  But  if  the 
main  leaves  have  been  injured,  or  are  deficient  in  substance  or  qual- 
ity, then  the  lateral  growth  may  be  extended  with  advantage. 
Sometimes  the  colouring  of  black  Grapes  may  be  imperfect  from  too 
high  feeding.  Very  high  living  may  swell  the  berries  out  abnor- 
mally, but  it  plays  mischief  with  the  colour.  Tliis  generally  arises 
from  the  too  liberal  use  of  very  strong  stimulants,  such  as  guano  in 
a  liquid  form  ;  the  system  of  the  plant  becomes  overcharged,  the 
berries  swelling  unequally,  often  assuming  a  gouty  appearance,  and, 
of  course,  failing  to  colour.  In  such  cases  a  little  more  freedom  of 
growth  to  the  laterals  will  be  judicious,  and  will  help  the  colouring 
immensely  if  done  in  time.  It  acts  in  tlie  same  way  as  exercise  or 
work  does  upon  an  animal  or  man  of  plethoric  habit — gives  a  better 
and  healthier  tone  to  the  system,  and  aids  Nature  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  balance. 

From  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  I  think  where 
the  borders  are  w'ell  drained  there  is  less  slianking,  less  mildew,  and 
less  disease  geno'ally,  tins  season.  If  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
are  correct,  it  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  inference  that  in  dry 
seasons  Vine  borders  do  not  get  sufficient  water.  Borders  made  on 
a  tlioroughly  drained  base  will  take  a  deal  of  water.  Look  at  the 
quantity  of  water  that  may  witli  advantage  be  given  to  a  Vine  grow- 
ing in  a  pot,  and  an  artificially  constructed  border  (especially  if 
shallow  and  circumscribeil  in  its  limits)  is  only  an  enlarged  system  of 
pot  culture.  When  the  watering  has  to  be  done  by  manual  labour, 
the  chances  are  against  a  sufficiency  being  given  in  a  dry  season, 
either  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  quantity  required,  or  from  a 
lack  of  force  to  do  the  work.  Though  sunshine,  by  its  action  upon 
the  leaves  and  young  wood  generally,  doubtless  does  indirectly  in- 
fluence tlie  laying  on  of  colour,  yet,  in  the  case  of  black  Grapes,  tlie 
best-coloured  bunches  are  commonly  found  in  the  densest  shade. 
But  Muscats  and  other  thick-skinned  white  Grapes  require  a  strong 
light,  such  as  is  produced  by  bright  sunshine,  to  finisli  them  off 
properly.  Tliough  Vine  borders  that  are  raised  above  the  natural 
level,  and  are  otherwise  well  drained,  will  not  become  sodden  or 
waterlogged  from  even  tlie  exceptional  rainfall  of  the  present  season, 
yet  I  am  afraid,  where  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Ijorder  has  become  close  and  pasty  in  conscqueuce,  that 
mildew  and  shanking  will  be  prevalent.  But  wliere  tliis  is  so,  there 
is  an  undoubted  advantage  in  being  able  to  trace  the  effect  to  the 
right  cause.  And  we  may  feel  assured,  if  the  composition  and 
drainage  of  the  border  are  all  right,  tlie  rainfall,  large  though  it 
is,  will  not  att'ect  it  injuriously.  Wherever  the  damp  season  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  defects  of  the  border,  their  remedy  i.s 
mainly  a  question  of  labour  and  a  supply  of  tlie  requisite  materials. 
No  doubt  some  seasons  of  the  year  are  more  suitable  than  others 
for  lifting  and  replanting  Vines  ;  and  with  houses  where  the  fruit 
is  cut  or  is  ripe  enough  to  cut,  the  sooner  the  work  is  done  now  the 
better. 

Grapes  that  are  ripe  may  be  cut,  with  a  portion  of  wood  attached, 
principally  below  the  bunches,  and  the  end  inserted  into  a  bottle 
of  water  in  vvliich  a  little  animal  charcoal  has  been  placed  ;  they 
will  thus  keep  as  long,  if  hung  up  in  a  dry  room — sufficiently 
but  not  over  ventilated — .as  if  left  on  the  Vines.  And  if  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  can  be  lifted,  and  be  placed  quickly  in  a  healthy 
medium,  a  season  will  lie  gained,  as  they  will  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil  and  get  established  this  autumn.  The  work  must  be  carefully 
done,  the  materials  for  making  the  new  border  being  chopped  up. 
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mixed,  and  prepared  before  the  old  border  is  interfered  with  ;  the 
same  alsa  as  regards  concrete  or  rubble,  or  ^\liatever  is  used  in  tlie 
foundation.  In  the  case  of  concrete  the  materials  could  be  ready 
for  mixing,  so  as  to  get  the  foumlation  in  as  soon  as  possible  ;  indeed, 
where  the  labour  power  is  ample,  after  a  portion  of  tlie  border  has 
been  cleared,  all  the  roots  carefully  packed  in  damp  litter,  and  covered 
up  with  mats,  another  party  may  commence  tlie  laying  of  tlie  founda- 
tion ;  anil  wlien  a  iHiciuutly  set  or  cousolidated,  the  new  border  may 
be  made  tolerably  linn,  and  the  roots  laid  carefully  in  the  new  soil 
at  once.  Unless  the  work  can  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall,  it  « ill 
be  better  to  delay  it  till  ilarch  or  April ;  and  this  perhaps  will  be 
the  best  time  to  renovate  or  renew  the  borders  of  all  late  houses. 
Where  the  border  is  partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the  house — 
which  I  think  is  the  best  an-angement — either  portion  may  be  re- 
newed without  giving  much  check  to  the  Vines  if  done  at  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully  and  quickly  carried 
out.     But  in  all  such  ^^•ork  promptitude  has  a  {rreat  value. 

In  all  cases  where  the  subsoil  is  bad,  some  efficient  means  should 
be  adopted  to  keep  the  roots  from  entering  it,  and  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  good  rulibb  and  lime  concrete  is  the  best.  The  bed  of 
concrete  should  have  sutficient  fall  from  back  to  front  to  cause  all 
water  that  soaks  through  the  bonier  to  pass  quickly  ofl'  to  the  drains 
in  front.  Borders  of  greater  w  idth  tlian  10  ft.  should  be  intersected 
with  cross  drains,  laid  on  the  face  of  tlie  concrete  G  ft.  apart,  to 
empty  into  the  drain  in  front.  From  9  in.  to  12  in.  of  stones  or 
brickbats  should  be  laid  on  the  bed  of  concrete  to  drain  the  border, 
the  largest  stones  being  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  small 
stones  or  broken  bricks  on  the  toji,  so  as  to  ensure  the  whole  being 
kept  clean  and  free  from  soil  ;  and  to  still  furtlier  ensure  this,  a  layer 
of  sods  should  be  placed,  grass  side  downwards,  ou  the  stones  before 
the  border  is  made.  A  border  so  constructed  will  last  many  years, 
with  occasional  renewals  of  the  surface  and  round  the  front  ami 
ends.  There  are  some  soils  that  are  so  well  drained  naturally,  from 
tie  subsoil  being  of  a  porous  nature,  that  generally,  so  far  as  ordinary 
cultural  operations  extend,  they  require  no  artificial  drainage. 
But  Vine  borders,  where  superior  results  are  sought,  will  have  some- 
thing better  than  ordinary  cultivation.  The  annual  top  dressings, 
and  the  richer  character  of  the  soil  generally,  from  frequent  manur- 
ings,  will  gradually  make  the  border  more  ictentive — so  much  so,  as 
in  wet  times  to  prove  a  bar  to  the  speedy  evacuation  of  surplus 
water,  and  the  roots  may  receive  a  sudden  check  from  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature  by  the  gi-eater  accumulation  of  water.  It  is  at 
such  times  that  drains  prove  valuable  in  soils  that  are  naturally 
dry  ;  and  the  remo\-al  of  stagnancy  only  once  ^^ill  pay  for  the  labour 
and  expense  of  drainage. 

There  are  some  neighbourhoods  where  the  soil  is  naturally  suitable 
for  Vine  culture,  and  to  which  beyond  trenching  and  adding  bones 
or  other  manure  little  need  be  done.  I  know  more  than  one  place 
where  large  Graperies  are  established  upon  sites  so  suitable  as  to 
require  no  addition  beyond  manure.  But  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  does  pay  in  the  majority  of  situa- 
tions to  take  extra  pains  in  the  preparation  of  the  border,  as  it  will 
often  make  the  whole  difference  between  good  and  bad  fruit.  This 
being  so,  the  present  season  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  taking  stock 
of  the  Vine  borders  generally,  with  a  view  to  remedy  any  defects  of 
construction  or  comjiosition. 

\Vherever  Vines  are  lifted  before  the  leaves  fall,  the  house  must 
be  shady  in  bright  weather,  and  a  damp  atmosphere  maintained  in- 
side in  order  to  keep  the  leaves  up,  as  it  is  only  by  their  action  and 
influence  that  root  action  can  be  set  up. — E.  Hobd.w. 


IRRIGATING   STRAWBERRIES. 

Five  of  us  went  the  other  d.ay  to  inspect  a  system  of  irrigation.  The 
place  is  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  neighbouring  village,  and  we 
found  a  force  of  several  hands  picking  .Strawberries  from  rows  of 
very  vigorous  plants,  the  result  of  a  system  of  irrigation.  They  were 
just  jirime  for  market  after  all  other  berries  from  the  vicinity  had 
ripened  and  were  gone,  save  a  few  insignificant  boxes  that  couM  in 
no  way  affect  the  market.  It  took  us  a  very  short  time  to  learn  tlie 
following  facts  : — 

1st.  Under  the  system  practised  the  berries  were  two  weeks  later 
than  the  general  crop  of  the  vicinity,  and  they  were  sent  into  the 
m.arket  wlien  the  prices  were  remunerative. 

'2nd.  The  plants  were  vigorous  and  independent  of  rains,  so  that 
every  berry  that  set  could  reach  perfection  in  size  and  flavour. 

.3rd.  The  necessity  of  lucking  every  day  or  every  other  day  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  berries  that  would  otherwise  become  over-ri]>e, 
was  entirely  obviated,  and  a  picking  once  in  four  or  five  days  would 
b3  very  large  and  a  rapid  gathering  at  tlie  least  possible  outlay,  was 
accomplished. 

4th.  The  fruit,  beoomiug  more  mature  without  losing  its  firmness, 
was  more  luscious,  and  yet  scarcely  anything  was  lost  in  the  charac- 


ter which  every  berry  picked  for  market  must  have  to  hold  its  shape 
until  sold. 

5tli.  The  vigorous  condition  of  the  plants  gave  protection  to  the 
berries  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  liot  meridian  sun,  which  pre- 
served even  those  which  were  over-riije  from  so  soon  losing  flavour. 

We  then  inspected  the  method  of  irrigation,  and  w  hile  walking  to 
the  fountain-head  we  had  ample  0])portunity  to  view  the  vegetable 
garden,  which  we  found  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  Cab- 
bages and  Tomatoes  jjarticularly  attracted  our  attention,  because  of 
their  forwardness. 

"  How's  this  ?  "  we  enquired  of  the  owner;  "  your  method  of  iiTi- 
gation  puts  back  j'our  Strawberries  but  puts  ahead  your  vege- 
tables." 

"Cabbages,"  he  replied,  "are  advanced,  to  be  sure,  because  it  is 
leaves  we  are  after,  and  our  method  tends  to  a  very  rapid  growth  of 
foliage.  But  with  Tomatoes  I  need  to  make  this  further  explana- 
tion :  the  fruit  develops  in  size  very  rapidly,  but  shoulil  \ie  continue 
to  regularly  apply  our  water,  the  ripening  process  would  be  retarded 
the  same  as  with  Strawberries  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  of  fair 
size,  we  withhold  the  water,  and  they  ripen  rapidly.  We  have  found 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  study  connected  with  properly  and  eco- 
nomically employing  irrigation  in  the  garden."  So  we  thought,  after 
witnessing  this  anomalous  state  of  things. 

"  We  w.ater,"  said  he,  "only  to  supplement  the  rain.  If  the  sea- 
son is  a  wet  one,  we  employ  our  artificial  system  little  or  not  at  all, 
and  in  such  seasons  get  no  profit  from  our  investments  ;  but  generally 
some  time  during  the  season  we  get  a  drought  that  shortens  some 
crop,  then  we  irrigate  that  crop,  and  have  the  advantage  of  our 
neigli  hours." 

The  fountain  of  supjily  from  which  the  water  was  taken,  we  found 
to  be  a  spring,  dammed  up  at  a  point  which  was  a  little  higher  than 
most  of  the  garden.  The  water  was  conve3'ed  in  a  wooden  conduit 
made  of  2  in.  plank,  rendered  water-tight  by  the  use  of  coal-tar.  It 
was,  perhaps,  8  in.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep.  At  intervals  of  about  8  ft. 
auger  holes  were  bored  near  the  top  of  the  conductor.  The  rows  of 
vegetables  and  Strawberries  run  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
conduit,  and  are  so  arranged  that  each  alternate  space  between  the 
rows  comes  opposite  a  hole  in  the  conductor.  ^Vhen  the  water  is 
wanted  iu  any  particular  locality,  a  cut-off  is  made  just  be5'ond  the 
opening  at  this  point,  and  the  w  ater  being  let  on  at  the  fountain-head 
pours  out  a  nice  stream  and  follows  down  the  row.  The  surface  of 
the  gi'oiind  has  been  carefully  graded,  so  that  the  progress  of  a  stream 
of  water  let  on  is  very  slow,  giving  plenty  of  chance  for  the  water  to 
settle  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Having  once  secured  a  place 
with  the  natural  arrangement  of  a  spring  at  some  point  higher  than 
the  general  surface,  this  process  of  irrigation  is  an  inexpensive 
one. 

A  wont  regarding  the  management  of  the  Strawberry  fields  at  this 
place.  After  the  berries  are  removed,  the  ground  between  the  rows 
is  thoroughly  cultivated  through  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  the 
plants  run  together  in  matted  rows,  and  in  this  condition  are  win- 
tered. Early  in  spring  a  good  coating  of  long  stable  manure  is  given. 
That  which  has  begun  to  decompose  a  little,  or  that  in  the  making 
of  which  short  wheat  straw  has  been  used,  is  preferred.  This  manure 
is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  and  the  plants  make  their  way 
through  it  easily.  By  the  time  the  berries  are  ready  to  be  picked 
it  is  all  down  close  to  the  ground  between  the  rows.  The  covering  is 
placed  on  in  the  sjiring  to  retard  the  blossoming  as  well  as  to  preserve 
from  evaporation  the  water  that  is  emploj'ed  in  irrigating  the  rows. 
— Rural  ycir   Torl'rr. 


Late  Grapes. — The  dark  sunless  season  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced has  had  a  good  effect  in  keeping  down  insects  on  Vines.  I 
have  not  seen  any  symiitoms  of  red  spider  this  year  on  either  early 
or  late  Vines  ;  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  Grapes,  as  a  rule, 
have  coloured  so  well,  and  beginners  in  Grape  growing  will  do  well 
to  observe  how  essential  it  is  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from 
insects  if  well-coloured  Grapes  be  desired.  Late  Grapies  are  very 
much  behind  their  usual  time  in  changdng  colour,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  wood  :  fire-heat  must,  therefore,  be  given  at 
once  freely  and  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  .assist  the  sun-heat,  which 
is  now  on  the  wane  ;  otherwise,  the  result  will  be  immatured  fruit 
and  wood,  which  produces  bad-keeping  (irajies  and  disappointment 
as  regards  the  future  crop. — James  S.mith,    Wattnlak. 

Premature  Ripening  of  Pears. — Although  Pears,  iu 
common  with  other  fruits,  are  extremely  small  .and  backward  this 
season,  many  of  the  ordinary  early  ones  .are  already  dropping  from 
the  trees,  apparently  ripe  but  with  very  little  taste  in  them.  In 
addition  to  the  extraordinary  rainfall  and  low  temperature,  there 
appears  something  ungeni.al  in  the  .atmosphere,  as,  now  the  long 
expected  warmth  has  arrived,  crops  do  not  seem  to  thrive  as  they  do 
iu  ordinary  seasons, — J. 
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GREEN    CHISEL    AND    OTHER    PEARS. 

Althouch  lacking  the  fresh  ami  almnlant  flesh  of  the  .Jargonelle, 
and  tlij,  to  some,  agreeable  if  full  musky  aroma  of  \\'illiams's  Bon 
Chretien,  there  is,  nevertheless,  much  to  appreciate  in  this  little  ohl- 
fashioneil  Pear.  As  gatliered  from  tlie  tree  its  plump  little  fruits  are 
fresh,  crisp,  and  juicy,  far  more  refreshing  to  mj'  mind  than  the 
Williams's,  now  so  abuud.ant ;  indeed,  it  is  only  excelled  in  cool 
juiciness  by  that  distinct  and  beautiful  Pear  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
the  taste  of  which,  like  that  of  tlie  Jargonelle,  one  could  recognise, 
even  were  a  fruit  handed  to  one  in  the  dark.  I  have  not  Hoggs's 
"  Fruit  Manual  "  by  me,  but  here  is  Scott's  description  of  the  Green 
Chisel,  and  a  good  and  short  account  it  is  :  "3  size,  2  qual.,  August. 
Roundish  turbinate  ;  skin  gi-een,  with  a  slight  brownisli  tinge  next 
the  sun  ;  stalk  long  and  straiglit,  and  inserted  without  depression  ; 
eye  large  and  open,  with  a  few  protuberances  around  it  ;  flesh  wliite, 
juicy,  and  sugary.  An  old  sort,  cultivated  since  tlie  year  16o0.  It 
is  sold  iu  the  Paris  Markets  in  large  quantities  uuiler  variou5 
names."  The  Trout  or  Forelle  Pear  of  the  Frencli  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful fruit ;  indeed,  this  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  Panaclie  are  the  most 
handsome  perhaps  of  all  Pears.  Tliey  are  not  either  the  best  or 
most  useful — not  to  be  mentioned  in  tliaf  way  "  in  the  same  lireatli" 
as,  s.iy  a  creamy-yellow  Marie  Louise  from  a  sunny  wall.  I  have  in 
my  eye  auotlier  handsome  fruit,  the  true  Louise  Bonne,  which  I  well 
remember  to  have  seen  at  Chiswick  in  the  old  days — a  medium-sized 
irnit  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  soft,  wax-like  creamy-yellow  ;  indeed  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine  it  a  real  fruit,  so  perfectly  concolorous  and 
delicate  is  its  skin  on  some  soils.  Scott's  description  under  this 
name  must  be  of  some  other  fruit,  or  his  specimens  may  perchance 


Section  of  Green  Cliisel  Fear. 

liave  been  from  an  unfavourable  locality,  for  of  all  fruits  the  Pear  is 
perhaps  the  most  affected  by  change  of  soil ;  what  is  first-class  iu 
033  place  and  a  great  "  cropper  "  may  only  befit  for  pig  feeding 
or  a  non-bearer  in  another  garden.  I  am  extremely  fond  of  the 
delicious  little  bronzy-red  Seckel,  which  at  its  best  is  a  delicious 
l'0)iiie  houche  to  any  lover  of  good  fruit.  The  secret  of  Pear  culture 
may  be  best  taught  to  oneself  by  visiting  neighbouring  gardens 
to  note  the  kinds  that  succeed,  ami  the  stocks  on  which  they  are 
grafted  ;  then  go  liome  and  plant  young  bush  trees.  Plant  them 
well  in  good  fresh  soil — turfy  loam — a  cartload  at  least  to  each  tree. 
Mulch  with  stable  manure  the  next  summer.  If  the  Quince  stock 
suits  the  locality  and  the  varieties  worked  on  it,  then  plant  the 
Quince  for  early  fruit.  B. 


HEALTHY  APPLE  TREES  IN  COLD  CLIMATES. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Be.^l  writing  in  tlie  Farmi'rs'  liuvlaw  says :  We 
know  there  is  much  difference  in  the  capacity  of  varieties  of  Apple 
trees  to  endure  severe  weatlier.  In  one  case  with  wliich  I  am  ac- 
quainted trees  of  the  Baldwin  in  an  orchard  were  nearly  all  killed, 
wliile  in  another  orchard  less  than  half  a  mile  aivay  with  nearly  the 
same  elevation,  tlie  Baldwin  trees  were  uninjured.  The  soil  of  the 
first  was  black  loam,  and  relatively  low  and  Hat  ;  that  of  the  other 
gravel  and  relatively  a  little  elevateil.  To  prejiare  trees  to  endure 
severe  weather,  I  would  prefer  to  set  with  pains,  in  well-prepared  soil, 
trees  one  or  two  years  old  of  some  variety  known  to  be  quite  hardy, 
then  insert  several  buds  or  grafts  of  such  varieties  as  are  desired  in 
the  tops  of  the  young  trees.  Set  the  trees  leaning  against  the  pre- 
vailing wind  ;  start  the  tops  very  low  near  the  ground  ;  encourage  a 
leader  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.     Thin  the  top  moderately  all  around 


the  outside,  no  more  in  the  centre  than  on  the  sides.  Never  cut  off 
a  limb  much  if  any  over  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  avoid  cutting  any 
limbs  from  a  large  limb.  Rub  off  the  young  shoots  if  they  are  not 
desired.  ICacli  tree  should  have  plenty  of  room  ;  in  large  varieties 
■n  hen  twenty  years  old  or  more  40  ft.  each  waj'  will  not  be  too  much. 
The  rough  bark  should  not  be  scraped  from  the  trunk  or  large 
limbs,  as  it  affords  some  protection,  but  insects  should,  of  course, 
be  diligently  kept  off'.  The  cultivation  should  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  so  that  the  trees  shall 
start  off'  well  in  the  spring,  and  stop  growing  early  enough  to  mature 
the  J'oung  wood  and  buds.  This  gro«'th  can  be  (controlled,  in  most 
cases,  by  tilling  the  soil  more  or  less,  by  using  or  withholding  fer- 
tilisers.    The  growth  should  be  moderate,  not  rank  nor  stunted. 

Wliile  the  trees  are  young,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be 
heavily  mulched  for  4  ft.  each  way  from  the  tree.  In  no  ease  must 
a  tree  be  allowed  to  over  bear,  esp'icially  wdien  young.  Most  clav 
loams — good  strong  wheat  lands — are  excellent  for  Apples,  provided 
they  are  always  artificially  drained.  The  importance  of  thorough 
drainage  for  healthy  trees  in  a  cold  climate  needs  to  be  emphasised. 
It  is  often  the  key-note  to  success,  and  the  one  often  neglected. 
Another  point  of  scarcely  less  importance  is  elevation  ;  the  land 
should  be  relatively  high  compared  with  other  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  difference  of  150  ft.  in  elevation  has  been  known 
to  show  within  one  mile,  in  a  still,  cold  night,  a  dift'erence  of  17'. 
From  this  elevation  the  cold  air  rolls  oft'  like  water  down  a  slope. 
If  a  person  is  obliged  to  plant  Apple  trees  on  gi-ound  which  is  nearly 
flat,  it  should  be  first  ploughed  into  high  ridges,  the  higher  the  better. 
Plant  the  trees  on  the  ridges  after  they  are  made,  and  not  make  the 
ridges  after  setting  the  trees.  The  time  has  come  when  more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  a  proper  selection  of  site,  soil,  and  drainage,  if 
the  owner  expects  good  returns  for  his  labour  iu  planting  and  caring 
for  an  Apple  orchard. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  lEUIT  GARDEN. 

Remedy  for  Milde'W. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Saxe,  of  Santa  Clara, 
made,  according  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  a  statement  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  by  himself  during  the  past  few  years,  to  the  effect 
that  a  solution  of  copper,  sprinkled  over  Grape  '\^ines  just  before  the 
starting  of  the  buds,  is  far  Ijetter  than  sulphur  to  prevent  mildew, 
being  cheaper  and  more  easily  applied.  He  stated  that  during  no 
season  had  he  seen  any  sign  of  mildew  when  he  used  this  solution, 
but  that  one  year  he  neglected  to  apply  it,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Vines  were  badly  affected. 

Denyer's  "Victoria  Pluai. — Amongst  the  few  outdoor  fruits 
that  are  doing  well  this  year  may  be  reckoned  this  well-known 
Plum,  a  variety  that  has  received  more  commendation  than  any  other 
kind  this  year.  It  succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid  or  bush  tree,  but  it 
well  deserves  a  wall,  as  in  seasons  like  the  present  a  well-ripened 
dish  of  Plums  is  certainly  preferable  to  a  meagre  crop  of  Peaches, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  early  sorts  in  favoured  localities,  do  not 
look  like  ripening  at  all.  The  Victoria  is  a  sort  moderately  strong  in 
growth,  and,  when  well  rijiened,  in  addition  to  being  a  good  dessert 
Plum,  it  is  extremely  useful  for  culinary  purposes,  either  ripe  or 
green,  as  from  its  free-bearing  properties  in  most  years  it  requires 
severe  thinning  to  allow  the  remaining  fruits  to  come  to  perfection. 
The  latter  make  excellent  tarts  in  a  green  or  immature  state,  and 
when  ripe  they  make  an  excellent  preserve,  as,  for  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  the  stone  is  very  small. — J.  G.,  Linlon. 

Blackcurrants. — Amongst  fruit  crops  that  have  been  profi- 
table this  year  must  be  named  Black  Currants  ;  for  not  only  have 
they  yielded  generally  fair  crops,  but  their  price  has  kept  up  well, 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  selling  at  from  10s.  to  lis.  per  sieve,  which  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  Rei.l  or  White  Currants.  The  cultivation 
adopted  here  iu  Kent  that  produces  good  results  is  extremely  simple, 
a  great  many  being  grown  in  orchards  between  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  such  as  Apples  and  Plums,  which  being  planted  in  rows  18  ft. 
apart,  allow  space  for  two  rows  of  Black  Currants,  or  other  bush 
fruits  between  them.  They  are  well  thinned  out  at  the  winter 
pruning,  and  manure  is  dug  in  between  the  rows,  as  they  are  gross 
feeders,  and  delight  in  a  rich,  moist  soil.  They  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a  mulching  of  manure  over  the  surface  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  keep  the  stiff' land  in  this  locality  from  cracking,  thereby  admit- 
ting the  drought.  When  grown  in  open  quarters,  C  ft.  is  the  regular 
distance  at  which  they  stand  apart  each  way  ;  and  in  good  rich  soil 
they  soon  occupy  all  that  space.  The  favourite  sorts  here  are  the 
Black  Naples,  a  very  robust,  sturdy  grower,  a  good  cropper,  and 
rather  late  ;  Baldwin,  a  large  berried  variety  ;  the  Grape  or  Dutch 
Black,  an  old,  well-known  kind  ;  and  Lee's  Prolific,  one  of  the  best 
new  sorts,  highly  spoken  of  for  market  purposes.      Black   Currants 
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are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  birfU  or  insect  pests  as  other  bush 
fruits,  and  are  generally  a  reliable  crop  ;  so  that  any  one  having  rich, 
moist  land  will  find  them  to  yield  as  good  returns  as  anything  in 
which  he  can  invest. — J.  (t. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Mr.  Groom  (p.  122)  has  not  said  too  much  in  favour  of  this  plant. 
Its  claims  can  indeed  scarcely  be  overrated  for  the  purpose  he 
mentions.  The  broad,  handsome,  glossy  leaves  and  massive  growth 
render  it  one  of  the  most  distinct  evergreens  that  we  possess,  and 
a  bush  or  two  of  it  in  the  pleasure  grounds  impart  quite  new  features 
thereto.  I  have  often  remarked  that  this  shrubharmonises  in  a  pecu- 
liarly pleasing  manner  with  most  forms  of  architecture,  and  that 
when  employed  either  in  the  way  of  drapery  or  as  growing  in  its 
own  free  natural  way,  it  imparts  an  air  of  richness  and  even  gran- 
deur to  the  surroundings.  Single  isolated  specimens  upon  the  Grass 
have  a  fine  ajjpearance,  but  a  well-develojjed  group  is  truly  grand. 
When  in  Normandy  I  had  a  mass  of  some  fifty  trees  planted  upon  a 
raised  bed.  They  grew  uitli  great  luxuriance  and  flowered  with 
the  utmost  freedom  ;  as  thus  seen  no  flowering  shrub  could  equal  it. 
When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  remarkable  hardiness  of  this 
shrub — I  say  remarkable,  for  it  passes  unscathed  through  winters 
which  sweep  oii'  wholesale  many  of  our  commonly  cousi<lered  hardy 
shrubs — the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  and  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  the 
lively  pure  white  flowers,  one  mayreasonably  be  permitted  to  express 
surprise  that  it  is  not  more  commonly  grown.  I  was  recently  passing 
through  some  of  the  most  jjopulous  districts  of  .Surrey  and  Middle- 
sex, and  the  JIagnolias  there  seen  in  the  villa  gardens  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  one  garden  I  remarked 
a  pair  of  handsome  bushes  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling, 
the  effect  of  which  was  of  the  best  description.  There  is  probably 
more  than  one  cause  why  the  Magnolia  is  not  more  extensively 
planted.  In  the  first  place  many  do  not  know  that  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties,  one  of  which  but  seldom  flowers — and  then  often 
but  sparingly — until  old  ;  whereas  that  which  is  known  Ijy  the 
name  of  the  Exmouth  variety  commences  to  throw  up  good  blooms 
at  an  early  period  of  its  growth.  It  is  this  latter  kind  which  should 
be  sought  for  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  many  nurserymen 
hold  a  stock  of  the  older  kind,  and  purchasers,  not  being  aware  that 
this  difference  exists,  do  not  make  proper  enquiries  upon  the  subject, 
but  plant  in  good  faith  that  which  is  supplied  to  them,  and,  finding 
but  little  i"eward  in  the  shape  of  bloom,  naturally  conclude  that  our 
climate  is  not  favourable  to  its  development.  I  have  recently  seen 
a  plant  of  the  true  Exmouth  variety,  quite  a  small  bush,  biit  which 
is  already  commencing  to  throw  up  bloom.  I  may  mention  that  it 
came  from  Messrs.  Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  where  it  may  readily  be 
obtained  true  to  name.  This  free-flowering  kind  is,  I  believe,  con- 
sideralily  dearer  than  the  older  variety,  but  a  little  expense  in  pur- 
chasing should  not  be  grudged  if  it  will  secure  an  early  and  plentiful 
yield  of  fragrant  flowers.  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
Magnolia  is  often  transplanted  at  the  wrong  time  of  j'ear.  I  believe 
that  at  M.  Andri  Leroy's  nursery,  at  Angers,  no  trees  are  warranted 
to  succeed  unless  transplanted  in  August,  and  I  well  remember  that 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1807  some  large  pyramids  which  were 
moved  in  March  dropped  a  considerable  portion  of  their  foliage, 
whilst  those  transplanted  later  on,  and  which  were  planted  in  a  hot 
time,  received  no  check.  The  plants  should  be  moved  at  a  time 
when  the  earth  is  warm,  so  that  the  roots  immediately  grasp  the 
■ew  soil,  in  which  case  there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  leaves  falling. 
In  the  case  of  the  Magnolia  if  once  the  foliage  drops  there  is  but 
slight  chance  of  renovating  the  plants  ;  when  once  the  lower  leaves 
are  gone  the  beauty  of  the  specimen  is  marred,  never  again  to  be 
restored.  J.  C.  B. 

HORIZONTAL   EXTENSION    OF   TREE    ROOTS. 

This  is  a  subject  not  always  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  plant- 
ing trees  in  particular  situations,  as,  for  instance,  near  fruit  tree 
borders,  in  which  their  presence,  if  in  any  considerable  quantities,  is 
fraught  with  the  worst  consequences,  especially  if  from  time  to  time 
they  cannot  be  cut  back.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone  I 
have  found  that  although  some  trees  extend  their  roots  naturally 
much  further  than  others,  nevertheless  the  nature  of  the  soil  lias  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  tlieir  rambling  far  or  keeping  comparatively 
near  home.  Where  there  happens  to  be  a  deep  rich  loamy  soil, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry — such,  for  instance,  as  the  alluvial  de- 
posits in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  river  or  stream  of  some 
extent — the  roots  of  such  trees  as  Oak,  Elm,  Plane,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Lime,  Hornbeam,  Ash,  and  Beech   do  not,  as 


might  be  supposed,  run  so  far  as  m  poorer,  shallower  soils,  more 
especially  if  there  should  be  a  "i)an"or  water-holding  under-stratum 
nearer  the  surface  than  the  depth  to  ^^■hich  the  roots  would  other- 
wise naturally  ilescend.  When  they  happen  to  occupy  a  medium  that 
allbrds  all  the  food  they  require  within  a  moderate  distance,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  placed,  and  do  not  extend  far  abroad,  this 
being  to  a  considerable  extent  governed  by  the  strength  and  size  of 
the  individual  examples  of  trees  according  to  their  kinds,  for  the 
undergi'ound  portion — viz.,  the  roots — of  any  tree,  as  a  rule,  will  be 
found  to  proportionately  correspond  in  bulk  with  the  above-ground 
part — the  trunk  and  branches.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  Nature  in  this,  as  in  other  works,  directs  the  roots 
in  a  way  that  enables  them  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  extracting 
from  the  earth  the  food  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  above- 
ground  portions,  and  also  in  holding  and  preserving  the  tree 
in  its  proper  position.  Evidently,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  latter 
purpose,  the  evergreen  kinds,  retaining,  as  they  do,  thei 
leaves  all  the  }'ear  round,  thus  offering  correspondingly  more  resist 
ance  to  the  winter  gales,  have  the  bulk  of  their  roots  lying  horizon- 
tally near  the  surface,  where  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  resist 
the  greater  strain  made  upon  them  than  is  brought  to  bear  on  those 
of  the  at-this-season  deciduous  kinds  ;  yet  none  of  these  that  I  have 
ever  liad  an  opportunity  of  tracing  extend  so  far  as  some  of  the 
deciduous  species.  Amongst  evergreens  the  roots  of  the  .Scotch  Fir 
have  travelled  the  furthest  of  any  I  have  met  with — 47  }"ards  from 
the  trunk — but  it  was  a  large  example  with  a  big  bare  stem,  so  far  as 
I  was  able  to  make  out,  some  2-iO  years  planted.  The  roots  of  several 
Sih'er  Firs  extended  45  yards  away  from  the  bole  in  considerable  quan- 
tities as  tliick  as  one's  finger,  and  had  their  sm,all  fibres  been  followed 
to  their  extreme  ends  they  would  have  reached  a  fev/  yards  further 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  I  have  seen  with  its  roots  45  yards  away,  but  this 
was  the  extreme  length.  Amongst  all  other  trees,  deciduous  or  ever- 
green, English  Elm  has  come  under  my  notice  with  the  longest  roots. 
A  number  of  years  since  when  we  were  digging  gravel,  I  came  upon 
roots  of  this  tree  54  yards  in  length,  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  doubtless 
they  went  several  j'ards  beyond  this,  but  we  could  not  follow  them 
to  the  enil.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  distance  they  had  come, 
for  the  nearest  and  only  tree  for  a  considerable  distance  was  an 
Elm,  an  old  big  examjile,  from  its  appearance,  I  have  no  doubt, 
above  200  j'ears  old.  Beech  I  have  found  over  45  yards  from  the 
tree  ;  Oak  and  Plane  had  reached  about  the  same  length  ;  Ash, 
wherever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  them,  have  not  ex- 
tended so  far,  being  more  inclined  to  fill  the  gTound  near 
home.  The  above  are  the  greatest  extensions  of  roots  that 
have  come  within  my  observation.  Often  in  open  drains  or  other 
excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  kinds  of  trees,  I  have 
found  that  the  roots  did  not  reach  nearly  SD  far,  being,  I  have  no  doubt, 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  other  local  circumstances.  A 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has,  I  admit,  more  of  interest  than  real 
utility  attached  to  it,  nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  I  liave  stated,  in 
exceptional  situations  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimation  of 
tlie  length  the  roots  of  trees  will  attain.  I  feel  a  little  anxious  to 
know  if  the  roots  of  Elm  have  been  found  further  extended  than 
those  in  the  case  I  have  instanced.  That  they  are  most  hungry 
food  hunters  I  have  often  had  evidence.  I  recollect  once  having  some 
Vines  under  my  charge,  the  border  of  which  was  some  30  yards 
from  a  good-sized  Elm  ;  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  Elm  entering  it,  a. 
9-in.  brick  wall  set  in  cement,  and  4  ft.  deep,  had  been  built  round 
the  outside,  coming  up  to  within  4  in.  of  the  surface,  over  which  was 
a  grass  verge,  and  beyond  this  a  broad  deeply  gravelled  walk.  The 
Vines  showed  signs  of  weakness,  and  on  examining  the  border,  I 
found  many  more  Elm  roots  than  Vine  roots.  When  we  came 
to  remove  the  old  border  completely,  ^\ith  a  view  to  making  a 
new  one,  and  planting  fresh  Vines,  I  discovered  that  none  of  the 
Elm  roots  had  got  through  or  under  the  brickwork,  but,  in  the  few 
inches  of  soil  aljove  its  top,  they  had  got  over  in  quantity,  several 
being  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  T.  Baines. 


Scarcity  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce.— Official  returns  show- 
that  in  New  Brunswick  the  Hemlock  .Spruce  (Abies  canadensis)  is 
becoming  as  scarce  as  in  adj.acent  parts  of  the  United  States.  "It 
is  found  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
owing  mainly  to  the  ravages  of  fire,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  subject, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  lai'ge  number  of  trees  are  cut  down  for  the  sale 
of  the  bark  onl}-,  the  timber  being  left  to  rot  in  the  ground.''  The 
reports  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  bespeak  the  same  reek- 
less  waste  of  all  kinds  of  timber.  In  British  Columbia,  which  has 
an  area  about  twice  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  two-thirds,  or  in 
round  numbers  110,000,000  English  acres,  are  still  covered  with 
timber.  A  variety  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  is  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  there. — "  Timber  Trades'  Journal." 
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VARIEGATED    TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

There  is  notUing  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  garden  scenery  so 
much  as  judiciously  arranged  groups  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  ;  but  how  often  do  we  meet  with  shrubberies  which  present 
a  dull,  monotonous  effect  simply  because  there  is  a  lack  of  variety 
in  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  subjects  employed.  During  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months  a  few  of  the  finest  flowering  shrubs 
intermixed  with  evergreen  kinds  give  to  ordinary  shrubberies  a 
picturesque  appearance  ;  but,  after  these  are  past,  the  sombre  tints 
of  green  leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  unrelieved  by  variegation,  is  pro- 
minently conspicuous  ;  but  where  variegated-leaved  plants,  mixed 
with  those  of  golden  hue,  are  planted,  an  ornamental  api>earanee  is 
ensured  for  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  year.  The  taste  for  variegated- 
leaved  plants  is  becoming  more  general  than  formerly,  and  each 
season  has  brought  with  if  a  host  of  new  forms  of  silver  and  golden 
leaved  plants,  till  now  there  is  scarcely  a  hardy  tree  or  shrub  the 
leaves  of  which  do  not  present  some  form  of  variegation,  as  a  recent 
walk  through  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son's  Arboretum  at  Isleworth,  where  there 
is  a  rich  collection  of  such  plants,  amply  confirms.  Here  one  may  meet 
■with  almost  every  kind  of  varieg.ated  tree  or  shrub  at  present  known, 
and  these,  combined  with  others  of  all  descriptions,  jjroducc 
a  highly  picturesque  effect,  especially  at  this  particular  season, 
■when  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  assuming  their  brightest  hues. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  we  noted  the  beautiful  tri- 
€oloured  Dogwood  (Cornuselegantissima),  alluded  to  last  week.  Tlie 
form  with  the  variegation  without  the  suffusion  of  pink  is  also  a 
desirable  shrub,  as  the  white  margins  of  the  leaves  are  so  well 
defined  ;  it  is  called  C.  Mas  argentea  variegata.  The  variegated 
cut-leaved  Elder  is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  and  one  whicli  should 
be  seen  in  every  shrubbery.  Its  defect,  however,  is  that  often- 
times the  variegation  is  confined  to  a  branch  or  two  only,  the  leaves 
of  which  become  creamy-white,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  quite 
^een,  though  in  tliis  state  it  is  effective.  In  this  nursery  the 
variegation  is  developed  much  better  than  we  have  hitherto  ob- 
served, a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  the  exposed  position  of 
the  plants.  The  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  .Siliquastrum)  has  a  pretty 
marbled  variegation,  though  not  very  effective.  The  variegated 
forms  of  the  common  Sweet  Chestnut  (Castauea  vesca),  the  Horse 
Chestnut  (.Esculus  Hiijpocastauum),  and  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior) 
are  very  ornamental,  the  former  having  the  varieties  marked  both 
with  white  (alba  marginata)  and  gold  (aurea  marginata).  The  varie- 
gated Maples  are  numerous,  but  none  are  so  effective  as  the  «-ell- 
known  Acer  Xegundo  variegata.  Of  Oaks  there  are  also  a  goodly 
number  with  variegated  foliage,  one  of  the  prettiest  being  the 
Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris).  The  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendi-on  Tuli- 
pifera),  the  Lime  (Tilia  alba),  the  False-Acacia  (R.  Pseudacacia),  the 
Western  Plane  (Platanus  occidentalis),  the  Japanese  Sophora  (S.  ja- 
ponica)  the  Bird  C'lierry  (Cerasus  Padus),  and  a  host  of  other  familiar 
trees  are  all  represented  by  variegated  fonns,  which  are  more  or 
less  beautiful.  The  variegated-leaved  Privets  are  especially  note- 
worthy, as  they  form  such  effective  subjects  in  combination  with 
the  green-leaved  kinds.  Ligustruni  japonicum,  lucidum,  and  ova- 
lifoliura  are  those  whicli  possess  the  variegation. 

Though  the  present  season  has  been  adverse  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  variegated  plants,  it  has  not  materially  affected  those 
with  golden  tints — indeed,  the  rich  hues  of  some  kinds  are  as  fine 
as  we  have  ever  seen  them.  No  better  golden-leaved  plant  is  to  be 
met  with  than  the  Catalpa  syring*folia,  and  it  should  be  more  ex- 
tensively planted  than  it  is.  Ne.xt  to  this  is  the  Golden  Elder, 
which  this  season  has  been  highly  effective  in  the  parks,  &c.  A 
golden  form  of  the  common  Elm  named  Ulmus  campestris  aurea 
Rosseelsi  is  a  striking  tree  of  a  somewhat  drooping  habit  and  fonns 
a  mass  of  rich  yellow  foliage.  Alnus  glutinosa  aurea  is  another 
valuable  addition  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  with  the  green  foliage 
of  others.  Of  other  kinds  with  similar  tinted  foliage  there  is  a  long 
list  to  be  found  in  this  collection. 

Conifers  are  numerously  represented  by  golden  and  variegated 
varieties,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  Cupressus  Law.soniana 
alba  spica,  the  variegated  Deodar,  Thuja  Lobbi  aurea  variegata. 
Golden  Chinese  Juniper,  and  the  Virginian  Red  Cedar.  The  silver- 
leaved  evergreen  .Sequoia,  8.  sempervirens,  is  anotlier  valuable  form 
as  it  makes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  green  tint  of  the  original. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  silvery-leaved  variety  of  the  erect 
^TOwing  Cujjressus  Lawsoniana,  which  will  be  more  apparent  when 
it  is  seen  in  a  larger  size.  Of  golden  forms  there  are  a  good  many, 
and  all  very  desirable  for  associating  with  those  with  green 
foliage. 

Diversity  in  habit  of  growth  is  another  imijortaut  point  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  subjects  for  effective  grouping.  Of  pendu- 
lous growing  trees  and  shrubs  tliere  is  a  great  variety  in  this  nursery, 
and  equally  numerous  are  those  of  stiff  erect  growth  and  every  in- 
termediate style  of  habit  between  these  extremes.  The  varieties 
with   cut  foliage  afford  another  interesting  feature,  some  of  which 


have 


ve  an  extremely  graceful  aspect,   whilst  to    other 
appearance  of  being  in  a  depauperated  condition. 


•s  it    g'ves  the 
W.  G. 


TWO    CALIFORXIAN    SHRUBS. 

There  are  probably  none  of  our  native  shruljs  more  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation than  Rhododendron  occidentalis  and  Pickeringia  montana. 
Both  have  such  a  wide  range  of  habitude  and  altitude  that  with  a 
little  care  in  the  selection  of  well-drained  soils  they  would  probably 
do  well  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 

According  to  our  "Geological  Survey,"  the  former  is  found  by 
streams  throughout  the  State,  but  I  have  never  found  it  except  on 
the  tops  of  ridges,  generally  in  company  with  the  Pickeringia ;  the 
latter,  however,  seeming  to  have  a  much  greater  range,  extending  to 
the  low  ridges  bordering  the  valleys.  The  Rhododendron,  or  as  it 
may  be  more  properly  called.  Azalea,  presents  a  magnificent  sight 
when  in  bloom,  each  stem  appearing  an  immense  wand  of  dazzling 
white,  thrown  into  beautiful  relief  by  the  dark  green  of  the  plant's 
leaves.  On  a  near  inspection  many  of  the  blossoms  show  a  fine  dash 
of  yellow,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  age  gives  to  many  of  the 
blossoms  a  bright  rosy  tinge.  The  flowers  are  of  much  firmer  tex- 
ture than  our  greenhouse  Azaleas,  and  a  sweet  odour  is  not  the  least 
of  their  attractions  ;  the  plant  is  deciduous. 

In  my  several  attempts  to  transplant  it  to  my  garden  I  have  been 
unable  to  give  the  plant  what  I  consider  a  fair  trial  ;  several  grew 
nicely  in  boxes,  and  formed  an  abundance  of  fine  roots,  which  were 
unfortunately  drowned  by  over  watering  ;  a  few  bloomed  in  my 
garden,  but  they  fell  victims  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  gopher. 
Any  piece  of  its  knotty  crown  will  send  up  new  sprouts,  so  the 
plant  can  be  had  in  any  shajjc. 

Pickeringia  montana  seems  to  be  partial  to  foggy  situations,  for  in 
such  it  produces  leaves  enough  to  hide  its  nakedness,  as  well  as  a 
brilliant  show  of  its  spikes  of  crimson  bloom  and  a  few  seeds,  while 
on  fogless  ridges  it  bears  but  few  leaves  and  blossoms,  forms  no  seeds, 
but  its  grey,  thorny  branches  present  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier 
to  all  but  the  smallest  animals.  This  property  would  suggest  its  use 
as  a  hedge  plant,  as  it  would  grow  in  the  driest  places,  and  where 
there  was  moisture  enough  it  would  present  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. It  is  au  evergreen,  and  I  believe  will  propagate  readily  from 
its  underground  stem  or  root. — J.  B.  Hic'k.m.vn,  in  "California 
Horticulturist." 


Oreodaphne  californica  (p.  142). — I  fully  agree  with  Miss 
Hope  in  her  estimate  of  tlie  beauty  of  this  shrub,  but  not  in  her 
advice  to  use  it  for  its  scent  in  nosegays  for  hospitals.  The  scent  is 
very  pungent,  and  though  pleasant  at  first  very  soon  becomes  un- 
pjleasaut  and  even  offensive  ;  and  it  is  apt  to  cling  a  long  time  to  the 
hand  that  touches  it.  I  have  a  larger  specimen  than  either  of  those 
mentioned  by  Miss  Hope,  so  I  speak  from  experience. — Henry  N. 

ELL.A.COMBE,  BillOll. 

Pruning  Laurels. — Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
ha\'e  made  an  exeeijtionally  vigorous  growth  this  year  owing  to  the 
dripping,  sunless  weather  ;  and  hedges  and  banks  of  Laurels,  Privet, 
Yew,  &c.,  will  require  more  than  ordinary  attention  as  regards 
pruning.  If  left  too  long  they  look  bare  when  cut,  and  the  only 
way  to  have  dense  hedges  always  full  of  evergreen  leaves  is  to  clip 
or  cut  two  or  three  times  during  the  growing  season.  I  am  no  gi'eat 
advocate  for  the  shears,  but  in  some  cases  we  cannot  dispense  with 
their  use,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  over  the  difficulty 
is  to  use  them  often  when  the  growth  becomes  so  dense  and  compact 
that  one  can  scarcely  detect  how  the  Laurels  or  otlier  hedges  have 
been  pruned,  for,  if  done  by  skilful  workmen  and  good  tools,  an  even, 
unbroken  surface  of  the  freshest  green  is  the  result.  If  all  clipping 
is  completed  at  once,  the  growth  made  during  the  rest  of  the  season 
will  be  enough  to  clothe  the  surfaces  with  a  dwarf  spray,  just  suffi- 
cient to  take  off  the  straight-laced  aspect  of  ordinary  hedges.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  let  hedges  get  into  a  neglected  state,  as  it  not  only  takes 
more  time  to  rectify  them,  but  they  look  unsightly  for  years  after- 
wards.— .J.  (i 

Effective  Planting. — Variety  in  landscape  scenery  is  pleasing, 
especially  when  viewed  from  the  windows  of  a  mansion  or  from 
terraces  or  other  elevated  parts  of  the  garden.  A  clump  of  Golden 
Elders,  for  instance,  planted  on  a  hillside  in  proximity  to  a  belt  or 
plantation  of  sombre  Pines  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  striking  effect 
even  a  long  distance  off.  Ordinary  shrubberies  and  plantations 
might  be  made  much  more  cheerful  looking  than  they  are  by  the 
introduction  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  following,  viz.,  Golden  Catalpa,  silver  Acer,  purple  Acers 
or  Maples,  purple  Filbert,  the  various  golden  and  silver  Elms,  pur- 
ple Beech,  silver    Limes,   golden  and    silver  Pojilars,   the  graceful 
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silver  Birch,  the  new  weeping  purple  Birch,  golden  Acacias,  silver 
and  golden  Cornus  (various),  green  Acacias,  Li(|uidamber,  the  I'au- 
lownia  imperialis  (with  its  tine  foliage),  golden  Lnhurnum,  and  golden- 
scarlet  Oaks.  Of  the  last  there  are  many  beautiful  shades  and  tints, 
and  tlie  leafage  of  some  of  them  is  of  very  large  size  ;  the  scarlet 
anil  bronzy  hues  producing  grand  effects,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  season.  Very  many  otliers  might  be  named  wliich,  when 
associated  with  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  would  look  well  in  any 
landscape.  A  few  weeping  trees,  and  also  variegated  Hollies,  golden 
Yews,  golden  Retinosporas,  golden  Thujas,  and  many  otliers  of 
recent  introduction  too  numerous  to  name,  would  all  form  materials 
whicli  in  the  hands  of  skilful  planters  could  not  fail  to  produce 
charming  results. — Geo.  Cannon,  Ealhuj. 


OXE   YEAE'S   SEED    SEVEX   YEARS'    WEED. 

Those  among  us  whose  views  are  far  removed  from  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
and  who  by  no  means  look  with  favour  on  parts  of  his  political 
career,  must  nevertheless  admire  tlie  versatility  of  his  genius  and 
the  delightful  way  in  which  he  imparts  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  during  tlie  course  of  a  somewhat  extended  life.  He  allows 
others  to  reap  with  him  the  golden  harvests  of  his  toil.  Our  Ciiicin- 
natus,  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  nation's  affairs,  is  fain  to  content 
himself  with  rural  pleasures.  He  has  evidently  given  much  time 
and  patieut  consideration  to  the  subject  of  gardening,  and  he  com- 
municates his  knowledge  in  a  very  agreeable  and  practical  manner. 
Most  of  us  have  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  an  address 
delivered  in  the  Park  at  Hawarden,  at  the  horticultural  show  held 
there,  when  Mrs.  Gladstone  presented  the  prizes.  I  will  merely 
draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  TilE  Garden  to  what  was  said 
about  weeds. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  after  urging  the  necessity  of  more  spade  husbandry, 
quotes  from  a  book  on  "  Cottage  Gardening,"  by  Mr.  Badger,  who 
describes  a  weed  as  "a  thief  and  a  robber."  He  goes  on  to  s.ay,  "A 
weed  is  a  destructive  noxious  thing ;  it  occupies  the  room  of  some- 
thing which  is  useful,  and  draws  nourishment  from  the  ground, 
which  ougiit  to  be  applied  to  a  different  purpose.  As  to  robbers  of  the 
human  kiml,  tliey  are  immediately  turned  over  to  the  police,  but 
weeds  are  not  less  truly  thieves  on  a  larger  scale.  The  probaliility 
is  that  weeds  in  tiiis  country  rob  farmers  and  cottagers  of  a  great 
deal  more  than  all  otlier  depredators  put  together.  Weeds  should 
never  be  allowed  to  seed,  for  ' one  year's  seed  seven  years'  weed.'" 
This  morning,  which  was  warm  and  sunny,  Mith  a  fresh  westerly 
breeze,  whilst  taking  my  usual  country  walk  I  found  my  coat 
covered  witli  a  quantity  of  Thistledown  ;  the  air  seemed  full  of 
this.  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  endorsed 
all  he  said  on  the  importance  of  clearing  the  ground  at  this 
season,  of  weeds  to  prevent  their  seeding.  The  neglect  of  this 
needful  precaution  is  not  only  ruinous  to  the  fields  and  gardens  of 
the  careless  cultivator,  but  it  entails  gi'eat  trouble  on  others  of 
less  slovenly  habits.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  much  time  is  thus 
wasted,  and  it  is  sad  and  disheartening  indeed  for  the  unfortunate 
farmer  whose  land  adjoins  that  of  the  man  who  is  ably  described  liy 
an  ancient  writer  in  these  words  :  "  I  went  by  tlte  field  of  the  slothful, 
and  by  the  Vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding  :  and.  lo,  it 
was  all  grown  over  with  Thorns,  and  Nettles  had  covered  tlie  face 
thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down."  ^Vithout 
entering  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  large  amount  of  grounil 
occupied  by  hedges  and  ditches  in  this  country  may  be  put  down  as 
unprofitable  and  waste  land,  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
niest  casual  observer  tliat  the  neglect  of  clearing  tliese  of  weeds 
bjfore  the  seed  time  arrives  causes  tliem  to  become  fruitful  nurseries 
of  these  useless  plants.  There  cannot  be  found  more  troublesome 
and  expensive  weeds  to  eradicate  than  Couch  (irass  or  Quitch, 
Thistles,  Dandelions,  and  Docks.  The  former,  when  infesting  light 
land,  has  sometimes  to  be  removed  by  cartloads.  Now  much  of  this 
harvest  of  pests  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  has  been  produced  by 
silf-sowing  from  plants  growing  in  ditches  and  hedges.  The  seeds 
are  small  and  easily  carried  away  Ijy  high  winds. 

Oar  officers  of  health  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  the  rate- 
payers contribute  large  sums  of  money  to  compel  men  to  dispose  of 
tlie  house  refuse  and  sewage,  whicli  if  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
micUt  would  produce  a  vast  amount  of  disease  ;  but  tliis  compulsory 
power  .and  supervision  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  case  of  tlie 
slovenly  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Let  us  hope  in  our  advanced  age 
tliat  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
li  not  far  distant,  ami  that  probably  when  our  elo  pient  lecturer  is 
summoned  from  his  retirement  to  take  his  place  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  he  will  arm  that  Minister  witli  plenary  power  and  authority 
tj  compel  the  destruction  of  useless  and  noxious  plants.  Every  acre 
of  English  ground  brought  into  cultivation  is  most  valuable  and 
ought  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account.     If  kept  perfectly  clean  and 


well  managed,  the  produce  will  be  of  lietter  qu.ality  and  more  abun- 
dant.     'J'iius  wliilst  tlie  sup])ly  of  food   for  man  ami    Ijeast  is  largely 
increased  the  money  value  of  the  land  will  be  much  enhanced. 
Hillside,  Newark.  W.  Newton. 
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GEOUP     OF    NEW    AZALEAS. 

Drawn  by  CaXSTAN'CE  PIEEREPOXT. 

Drraxi;  tlie  past  twenty  years  a  gi'eat  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  these  fine  spring  and  early  summer-flowering  plants.  The  conti- 
nental raisers  especially  have  produced  varieties  of  large  size,  with 
finely  formed  blossoms,  either  self-coloured  of  some  distinct  shade 
or  handsomely  striped  and  flaked,  and  all  remarkable  for  abundance 
of  bloom.  It  is  one  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Indian  Azalea  that  it  flowers  most  profusely,  and  that  year  after 
year,  if  properly  man.aged.  Owing  to  this  and  to  otlier  qualities  of 
a  strikingly  useful  cliaracter,  many  hundreds  of  new,  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  greatly  improved  varieties  have  been  introduced  to 
cultivation,  and  many  raisers  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
to  obtaining  new  forms  by  means  of  careful  cross-breeding. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  are  representations  of  a  few  of 
the  newer  kinds.  Fiirstin  Bariatinski  (No.  1)  has  large  white 
flowers,  flaked — sometimes  very  broadly — with  a  pale  carmine-red  ; 
the  blossoms  are  of  fine  form,  stout,  and  the  trusses  of  flower  bold 
and  imposing  in  character.  It  is  from  the  collection  of  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  the  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross.  Mile.  Leonie  Van 
Houtte  (No.  2)  is  a  vciy  fine  variety,  the  large  and  well-formed 
white  flowers  being  flaked  with  rose  and  dashed  or  spotted  here  and 
there  with  sulphur-yellow.  Souvenir  dn  Conite  de  Gonier  (No.  3)  is 
remarkable  for  its  ricli  colouring,  tlie  flowers  lieing  of  a  vivid  crim- 
son-red hue,  and  very  striking  in  appearance,  and  also  of  fine 
form  and  substance.  Flambeau  (No.  4)  is  of  a  glowing  crimson 
colour,  and  is  regarded  as  the  deepest  coloured  Azalea  yet  raised  ;  it 
is  also  singularly  bright  and  effective.  The  last  three  are  from  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Veitcli  &  Sous,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Road,  Clielsea.  A  few  of  the  newer  Azaleas  that  are  most  desirable 
varieties  to  cultivate  will  be  found  to  be  the  following :  Bijou  de  Paris, 
wliite  striped  with  rose,  extra  large  ;  Comtesse  de  Beaufort,  rich 
rose,  with  a  deep  crimson  blotch  on  the  upper  ]ietals,  extra  fine  ; 
Grand  Monarcli,  deep  pink,  shaded  witli  warm  rose,  very  large  ; 
Jean  \'ervaene,  deep  rich  salmon,  distinctly  edged  and  sometimes 
striped  w-ith  white  and  spotted  witli  dark  on  the  upper  petals,  extra 
fine  ;  Madame  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  violet-rose,  sliaded  with  white, 
the  upper  petals  finely  marked,  very  showy  ;  Madame  de  Greve, 
deep  rose,  edged  witli  white,  striped  with  salmon,  and  having  dark 
spots  on  the  upper  petals  ;  Marquis  of  Lome,  orange-red,  very  free 
and  showy  ;  Mrs.  Turner,  bright  pink,  margined  ^^•ith  pure  white 
and  sjjotted  with  crimson,  a  very  beautiful  and  useful  variety  ; 
Noble  Belgique,  white  gTouml,  with  large  deep  rosy  spots,  flowers 
of  large  size  ;  and  Sigismund  Rucker,  rosy-pink;  netted  and  edged 
with  white,  an<l  with  handsome  dark  blotches,  extra  fine. 

Of  late  years  a  double-flowered  section  has  been  added  to  the  group 
of  Indian  Azaleas.  Double-flowered  Azaleas  are  not  new,  for  the 
old  A.  Borsig,  with  its  double  pure  white  flowers  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  a  long  time  past ;  but  some  eight  years  or  so  ago  a  batch, 
of  new  varieties  was  sent  over  from  Belgium,  and  these  gained  great 
favour  in  tliis  country,  being  so  fine  and  distinct.  Some  of  the  best 
double  varieties  will  be  found  to  be  Bernhard  Andreas,  pure  white, 
and  very  free  ;  Charles  Leirens,  dark  salmon,  with  black  blotches, 
very  fine  and  showy  ;  Comtesse  Eugene  de  Kerchove,  white,  striped 
with  cherry,  very  fine  ;  Fran<;ois  Devos,  double  red,  very  showy ; 
Grande  Duchesse  de  Bade,  bright  orange-scarlet,  \'ery  double  ;  Imbri- 
cata,  white,  slightly  flaked  with  rose,  very  double — indeed,  the 
flowers  resemble  in  appearance  those  of  a  Balsam  ;  Madame  Louise 
de  Kerchove,  salmon,  edged  with  white,  very  fine  ;  iladame  Charles 
Van  Eckhaute,  pure  white,  exceedingly  large  and  double,  and  h.and- 
somely  fringed  ;  Mile.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  white,  flamed  with 
salmon  :  Souvenir  do  iladame  Rudol]jh  Abel,  salmon,  edged  with 
white,  and  spotted  with  crimson,  very  tine  ;  and  Empereur  de  Bresil, 
clear  rose,  baiided  with  wliite,  and  marked  on  the  upper  petals  witli. 
glossy  red,  extra  fine. 

Azaleas  are  much  more  easilj'  cultiv.ated  than  many  other  haixl- 
wooded  plants  that  are  grown  in  pots,  and  they  arc  not  so  liable  to 
die  ort*  suddenly  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  things.  The  Azalea 
is  a  plant  requiring  to  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  and. 
thoroughly  clean  ;  when  plants  are  in  a  sickly  condition,  it  is^ 
often  tlie  result  of  allowing  them  to  get  over-run  with  red  spider 
and  thrips  during  the  season  of  their  growth.  Azaleas  are  very 
subject  to  these  pests,  and  when  they  infest  the  plants  they  are 
certain  to  become  unhealthy.     It  is  a  common  fault  with   amateur 
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c-nPivitors  to  keep  the  soil  ahout  the  roots  too  dry   and  when  the 

iratel^L^andtlrpotsshouUbesetin  a  pail  of  water  fllthe  sol 

'^  Zi&:^:^:^^:^oi  ^Azalea  is  that  .t  w^U  stand  any 
Jon^t  ofctuting  from, .  much  more  so  than  --  J-[:^:-°°;^^,i 
nlants  After  the  bloom  is  over,  the  plants  need  to  he  placed  ni  a 
S  he.-^  and  ke,,t  well  syringed,  when  they  will  make  a  quick 
'^owthTiid  becoiii'o  well  fi^-nisfied  with  ^"''^  J™;-;f  \- ^tp^i: 
After  liloominff  the  plants,  except  in  the  case  of  %eiy  laige  speci 
m"  s,  Cild  be  reported.  The  laVge  plants  will  P™^=^1?  y  "f  ^^Ir: 
I^nHincr  for  several  years,  and  must  have  some  weak  1  quid  manure 
^Sie3  to  thent  occLionLlly.  They  should  ^e  p  ac^;^^^"  ^^tem^^^^^^^^ 
ture  ran.'inc  from  50=  to  60=,  giving  plenty  of  air  when  the  ^^eatner 
is  fvvourable  and  using  the  syringe  freely  morning  and  eveuii  g. 
When  e  'rmv  h  is  completed,'  the°te,nperature  must  be  gradual  y 
lowcned  until  they  can  be  removed  outside  to  ripen  the  wood  and 
i«4  p  he  flower-buds.  In  the  autunm  they  must  be  removed 
into  the  Veenhouse  before  frost  sets  in.  The  soil  best  adapted  foi 
him  s«ireep.arts  good  fibrous  peat,  one  part  1  ght  loam  one  part 
e^rinouRaudone^part  sand  :  and  it  is  very  ""Povtjjnt  tliat  he 
drainage  should  be  maintained  in  good  condition.  The  »0'ego''  S 
brief  c'lltural  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  plantsman, 
may  be  useful  to  beginners. 


GARDENING     FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Garden. 
Tbou.'h  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  m  the  weather,  the 
season  i1  now  too  far  advanced  for  bedding  plants  to  g-row  much 
m'ore,  or  even  to  continue  as  good  as  they  now  are,  except  for  a  very 
Zrt  period,  but  by  way  of  giving  some  little  assistance  to    he  pro- 
on^ation  of  their  beauty,  let  dead  and  decaying  flowers  and  foliage 
b-  kept  pinched  off,  and  the  outlines  and  groundwork  of  the  various 
designs  should  be  scnipnlously  preserved  by  pinching  or  V<=Sf^^Sf 
may  be  necessary;    all  the  surroundings,   too,   such  as  turt^   Box 
e<bnnas   paths,  w-alks,  &c.,  should  be  kept  neat  and  trim.     Thougli 
thi  se°a^on  has  been  remarkable  for  high  winds,  we  may  soon  expect 
to  have  more  of  them,  and  therefore  all  tall-growmg  plants  snould 
be  securely    staked,   and  climbers  tied    in.      Remove  suckers  and 
strac'crling  shoots  from  Roses,  and  see  that  standar.ls  are  a  so  securely 
stak'ed    ""Any  recently  budded  plants  should  he  examined,  and  those 
buds  that  have  fairly  started  into  growth  may  have  the  ligatures  re- 
moved.    The  propagation  of  the  various  kinds  of  soft-wooded  and 
tender  bedding' plants  ought  now  to  be  completed,  m  order  that  they 
may  have  time  to  get  well  established  in  their    pots    before  cold, 
danip  weather  sets  in.      Offsets  of   many  kinds  of  .Succulents  can 
now  be  had  in  quantity.     All  tlie  Sempervivums  strike  root  readily 
in  a  cold  pit,  and  in  any  kind  of  soil,  if  not  over  watered  ;  a  good 
watering  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in  is  about  al   that  is  required 
till  they  have  rooted.     The  commoner  varieties,  such  as  .S.  calcareum 
and  S.  montannm,  root  and  winter  well  on  a  south  border    but  til 
they  are  rooted  and  established  in  the  ground  they  shoiild  be  netted 
over   or  birds  pull  them  up  in  their  search  for  insects.  The  oSsets  of 
Echeverias  should  be  afforded  the  protection  of  g  ass  where  practi- 
cable ;  otherwise  they  winter  tolerably  well  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,    particularly  if  planted  on  an  incline  to  throw  off  the  ram, 
whiJh  is  more  fatal  to  them  than  frost.     Kleinias  and  Pacliyphytums 
propa^rate  best  in  spring  after  the  old  plants  have  made  new  shoots  ; 
i  temperature  that  suits  Pelargoniums  does  equally  well  for  giwiiig 
and  propagating  these.     Sedums,  Saxifrages,   and   all  other   hardy 
dwarf  carpeting  plants  can  be  increased  to  any  amount  by  division 
an  operation  which  may  be  done  at  any  time.     These  latter  are  all 
good  jilants  for  winter  bedding.— W.   W. 

Auriculas.— The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner's  remark  "that  Champion 
(Pat'e)  and  Freedom  (Booth)  will  be  superseded  by  new  sorts  before 
thefe  old  favourites  can  be  plentiful"  is  goo.l  news  to  Auricula 
growers,  and  doubtless  what  Mr.  Horner  states  will  be  fulfilled.  1 
have  been  trying  to  raise  a  good  green  edge  or  two  by  crossing 
Apollo  (Beeston)  with  Col.  Taylor  (Lee)  and  have  a  ntiuber  of  seed- 
linas  that  indicate  the  cross  in  the  fohage  most  unmistakably,  but 
what  the  result  may  be  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  say  ;  of  three  which 
have  flowered  one  is  a  bastard  self,  the  two  others  are  yellow  gToumls 
with  cTeen  edges.  Now  I  do  not  gTOW  any  other  yellow  ground  but 
the  double  yellow,  and  no  plant  of  that  was  near  the  seed-producing 
plants  Whence  then  comes  this  curious  sport  ?  I  can  only  account 
for  it  on  the  supposition  that  the  Auricula  is  going  back  to  its  normal 
state  a  yellow  self.  Mr.  Horner  has  obtained  tlie  same  results  at 
Kirkby  Malzeard.  It  certainly  seems  a  singular  phenomenon.  Al- 
though Col.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  \evy  best  green  edges,  I  am  informed 


by  Mr  Simonitc,  of  Sheifield,  and  other  growers  that  no  good  seed- 
lint's  have  been  raised  from  it.  Our  plants  are  still  under  a  north 
wall  but  all  that  have  produced  autumn  trusses  are  being  removed 
and  placed  in  an  opener  situation  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form 
new  hearts  before  the  winter. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— Some  .3-in.  pots  of  these,  after 
bein.'  layereil,  \s  ere  placed  in  the  greenhouse  merely  to  try  whether 
or  not  tlic  layers  would  root  more  quickly,  and  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  that  no  advantase  is  gained  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the 
house.  Still,  I  fancy^if  the  plants  can  be  placed  under  glass  lor 
three  or  four  weeks  after  being  layered  they  are  all  the  better  for  it, 
placincr  the  pots  again  out-of-doors.  The  young  layers  make  too 
much  growth  under  glass,  and  the  leaves  become  infested  with  gTcen 
fly.  Those  who  raise  seedlings  to  a  large  extent  will  have  many  good 
varieties  that  will  flower  late.  The  best  plan  with  these  is  to  lift 
the  plants  bodily  out  of  tlie  ground  and  pot  them,  layering  tlie 
growths  at  once.'  This  will  be  a  very  disastrous  season  for  saving 
seeds  of  the  finer  varieties.  A  dry  season  with  plenty  of  heat  suits 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  best  if  the  object  is  to  save  seeds.  As  tar 
as  blooming  is  concerned,  some  of  the  best  growers  say  they  never 
had  a  better  season. 

Dahlias  —Mr.  Rawlings,  of  Romford,  once  told  me  that  this 
noble  autumn  flower  can  be'liad  at  its  best  about  the  third  week  m 
September,  and  if  the  present  favourable  weather  were  to  last  a 
goodly  display  could  be  obtained  even  tliis  season  at  that  time.  It 
is  astonishing  to  ordinary  observers,  and  most  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  flowers  and  plants,  to  notice  how  they  seem  to  recover 
themselves  and,  as  it  were,  take  advantage  of  a  short  period  of  hue 
weather.  Dahlias  are  now  crowded  with  flowers  and  buds,  and  it 
the  nights  are  warm  there  will  be  a  gorgeous  display  of  flowers.  Still 
there  Sre  ominous  signs  that  winter  will  set  in  early  V*  e  read  that 
not  far  from  London  the  thermometer  has  already  fallen  to  tlie 
freezing  point,  and  at  Loxford  W  have  been  registered,  i.f-.,  2  above 
the  frelziUT  point ;  as  I  write,  too,  the  thermometer  is  falling  and  it 
we  have  more  rain  it  will  be  disastrous.  The  shallows  too,  are 
taking  their  flight  from  our  shores,  another  sure  sign  that  cold 
weather  is  approaching.  There  is  still  plenty  of  work  in  disbudding 
and  tying  the  stems  of  Dahlias  to  their  supports.  It  this  is  not  done 
a  gale  of'wind  may  make  fearful  havoc  amongst  them. 

Gladioli.— These  ought  to  be  at  their  best  now,  but  they  are 
not  ■  still,  the  present  favourable  weather  has  wonderfully  improved 
their  appearance.  Those  intending  to  exhibit  spikes  of  them  about 
the  end  of  this  month  must  now  be  attentive  to  tying  the  stems  to 
sticks  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  it  is  ([Uite  necessary  to 
shade  the  flowers  in  some  way.  If  a  movable  tent  can  be  erected 
over  them,  and  a  light  canvas  shading  be  used  to  screen  them  fiom 
the  sun,  and  also  to  throw  off  the  rains,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage 
Still  this  kind  of  treatment  has  cert.ain  drawbacks,  and  one  is  that 
plants  are  shaded  that  ought  to  be  freely  exposed,  m  order  that  the 
bulbs  may  be  more  perfectly  ripened.  A  very  good  way  to  shac  e  is 
to  take  from  four  to  five  pliable  sticks  about  7  ft.  or  8  ft  m  length, 
and  stick  them  in  the  ground  round  the  plant  to  be  shaded,  then 
bend  them  inwards,  and  tie  tliem  at  the  top  over  the  spike  ;  then 
place  a  newspaper  over  the  sticks,  and  tie  it  to  them  at  tl'e  bottom 
and  top.  This  arrangement  answers  better  than  those  who  haA  e  not 
seen  it  tried  would  be  led  to  expect;  the  paper  will  stand  sun, 
wind,  and  rain,  but  it  will  not  stand  wind  and  rain  combine<L 
Still  i  have  exhiliited  many  hundreds  of  spikes,  all  of  winch  weie 
preserved  for  exhiliition  in  this  way. 

Phloxes  in  Pots.— These  are  still  most  useful  in  a  decorative 
point  of  view  for  the  greenhouse,  in  which  tl.ey  make  quite  an 
interesting  display,  and  wlien  mingled  with  the  glowing  tints  of 
zonal  Perargoiiiums,  single  and  double,  few  arrangenients  are 
more  beautiful.  The  Phloxes  and  Pelargoniums  can  be  grown 
out-of-doors  together  all  through  the  summer,  and  may  be  brought 
°ndoors  as  they  come  into  flower.  The  Phloxes  as  they  go  out 
of  bloom  must  be  cut  over,  and  the  young  plants  should  be  placed 
out-of-<loors,  when  they  can  be  watered  as  they  require  it ;  or  it 
saves  trouble  to  plant  them  out.— J.  Douglas. 
Conservatory. 


For  some  weeks  after  tliis  there  is  generally  a  ti'-^ater  scarcity 
of  flowerin"  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  than  at  any  other 
seasoiro  the  year,  and  the  difficulty  has  been  considerably  increased 
in  recent  yeail  when  so  many  fine  and  distinct  flowering  plants  have 
been  left  uncared  for  in  favour  of  collections  of  zonal  elargoniums 
and  others  of  like  character,  which,  although  well  in  their  way  and 
very  useful  where  the  numbers  gi-own  are  kept  within  reasonable 
iimfts  yet  fail  to  gnve  vhe  s.atisfaction  that  more  variety  is  capable 
of  lon<- butifthe^arious  plantsfrointime  tot  me  recommended  have 
ten  properly  prepared,  the  early  autumn  scarcity  of  flowering  subjects 
can  b'e  got  ovJr  with  a  fair  .amount  of  bloom.  .Where  sufficient  mim 
Urs  arf  gi-own  of  tlic  most  di.=.tinct  habited  kinds  of  tuberous  Bego- 
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iiias,  especially  the  narrow-petalled  tlroo])ing  sorts  generally  so  much 
more  profuse  in  flowering  tlian  the  erect  varieties,  they  will  he  found 
very  useful.  The  latest  Lilies  of  the  Speciosuni  section  will  be  also 
of  great  service  along  with  Fuchsias  treated  as  recommended  earlier 
in  the  season,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  Idoom  late. 

Lapagerias. — As  regards  both  the  red  and  white  kinds  of  these, 
although  essentially  climbing  plants  and  most  effecUve  in  that  wa)-, 
yet  now,  when  they  are  becoming  more  plentiful,  there  is  no  way 
in  whicli  they  can  be  made  more  useful  than  by  growing  some 
in  pots  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  about  to  conservatories 
or  other  places  wlien  in  flower.  Whilst  they  are  of  medium  size  they 
need  not  be  placed  on  stifi'  wire  trellises  in  the  way  in  which  large 
examples  are  grown  in  jjots,  but  loosely  wound  round  a  few  erect 
green  painted  sticks  inserted  just  within  the  rims  of  the  pots.  In 
thia  way  they  will  have  a  more  jileasing  appearance,  and  when  they 
get  so  large  as  to  require  permanent  support  there  is  no  necessity  for 
training  so  close  ancl  formally  on  the  trellis  as  is  usually  done,  for 
■when  the  flowering  shoots  are  left  hanging  loosely,  they  look  much 
better. 

Celosias  of  the  pyramidal  section,  sown  at  the  time  recom- 
mended and  grown  on,  will  be  found  most  serviceable  for  conserva- 
tories, esjjecially  where  there  is  a  little  heat  turned  on  on  cold  nights 
and  in  damp  weather  ;  but  whilst  here,  similar  to  all  otlier  plants  in 
a  temjjerature  lower  than  they  absolutely  like,  they  must  receive  no 
more  water  at  the  root  than  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  flagging, 
for  although  simply  annuals,  and  injury  in  this  way  to  them  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  in  the  case  of  plants  of  a  more  j^ermanent 
character,  yet  if  treated  so  as  to  preserve  their  roots  as  long  as  pos- 
sible they  will  continue  longer  in  a  jiresentable  condition  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is  also  applicable 
to  the  old  Globe  Amarantus,  another  subject  equally  well  adajjted 
for  conservatory  decoration. 

Standard  Heliotropes  and  Habrothamnuses  managed 
as  recommended  tlirough  the  spring  and  summer  will  now  take  their 
place  in  the  conservatory,  and  where  a  little  extra  warmth  is  kept 
up,  later  on  the  Heliotropes  will  continue  to  flower  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Heaths,  the  latest  autumn  flowerers,  which  are  much  more 
backward  this  year  than  usual,  can  likewise  be  made  to  do  duty 
in  cool  conservatories,  placing  them  in  the  lightest  position  that  can 
be  had,  and  being  careful  not  to  overcrowd  them. 

Oranges,  &C. — Any  of  these  that  for  a  time  may  have  been  in 
Vineries,  or  similar  places,  should  now  be  transferred  to  conserva- 
tories. It  is  in  all  cases  advisable  before  introducing  them  to  sponge 
the  leaves,  and  to  free  them  from  any  insects  that  may  l>e  upon  tliem. 
Where  good  gardening  is  aimed  at,  this  is  a  matter  that  at  all  times 
requires  attention,  for  one  foul  specimen  taken  amongst  a  clean  stock 
■will  very  soon  affect  the  whole,  entailing  an  unlimited  amount  of 
extra  labour. 

Removal  of  Stove  Plants.— It  will  l)e  necessary  now  to 
remove  from  tliis  structure  any  flowering  or  fine-leaved  subjects  that 
have  been  located  here  during  the  summer,  as  the  weather  ■\vill  begin 
to  get  too  cold  for  them,  and  their  places  may  be  occupied  by  such 
plants  as  those  already  referred  to.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add 
that  a  thoroughly  clean  condition  of  the  internal  portion  of  a  con- 
servatory is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  anything  like  satisfactory  effects 
are  expected.  On  such  summers  as  the  present  the  continual  use  of 
■water  overhead,  and  that  which  runs  from  the  pots,  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  gi-een,  unsightly  mould  which  affects  the  stone  stages 
and  floors,  usually  more  or  less  present  in  modern  structures  of  this 
kind.  Water  diluted  with  arsenic,  and  other  destructive  agents,  is 
frequently  used  for  cleaning  the  gi-een  substance  here  spoken  of,  but 
there  are  several  objections  to  this  course,  and  I  have  found  nothing 
equal  to  a  free  use  of  a  good  soft  scrubbing  stone,  hot  water,  and 
soap.  The  present  is  the  best  season  for  effecting  a  thorougli  cleaning 
of  conservatories  previous  to  winter,  including  the  glass  and  wood- 
■work  being  washed,  where  this  is  not  already  done  ;  at  the  same  time 
all  pots  should  be  well  washed,  so  that  everything  in  the  arrange- 
nient  may  have  a  neat,  tidy  appearance.  When  such  is  maintained 
it  does  much  to  compensate  for  the  more  limited  display  of  flowers 
present  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Greenhouse. 
Housing  Plants.— In  the  cooler  portions  of  the  kingdom  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  hardwoodod  plants  out  much  longer  ■«  ithout  there 
exists  some  temporary  movable  protection,  such  as  a  canvas  cover- 
ing on  rollers,  resting  on  a  light  wooden  framework,  than  which  no 
more  useful  appliance  exists  in  a  garden,  as  not  only  can  it  ha  used 
to  keep  the  plants  from  drenching  rains  during  the  summer,  l)ut  they 
will  be  safe  for  some  weeks  yet  by  running  tlie  cover  down  over  them 
in  the  evenings  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  frost.  Where  tliere 
IS  not  some  appliance  of  this  sort  they  should  be  got  iu  at  once. 


previous  to  which  the  house,  as  recently  advised,  ought  to  have  had 
a  thorough  cleaning.  Every  jilant  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew 
should  be  examined  before  being  taken  in,  and  where  any  trace  of 
the  parasite  is  found  dust  freely  with  sulphur,  for  not  only  can  the 
presence  of  the  mould  he  much  easier  detected-  now  than  when  the 
j>lants  are  arranged,  but  the  chances  of  its  affecting  others  that  are 
free  from  it  are  avoided. 

Tying  Azaleas.— The  tying  of  these  plants  ■(vill,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  regulated  by  tlie  purpose  for  which  they  are  required. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  where  jjlants  have  to  be  con\'eyed 
in  bloom  to  an  exhibition,  even  for  a  short  distance,  that  it  neces- 
sitates their  shoots  being  secured  to  a  nmch  greater  extent  than  for 
home  decoration  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  just  a  single  stick  to  each  of 
the  principal  branches  is  all  that  is  needed,  so  as  to  keep  them 
reasonably  in  shape  without  any  formal  training.  If  the  tying  is 
done  now  before  the  wood  gets  too  hard,  the  leaves  and  ends  of  the 
shoots  ■will  assume  a  natural  position.  The  whole  of  the  plants  ought 
to  be  gone  over  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  their  worst  enemy 
thrips,  as  if  these  are  now  destroyed  along  ■with  their  eggs  no  further 
inconvenience  will  be  experienced  from  them  during  the  winter,  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  the  jdants  remaining  free  from  them 
when  growth  again  commences.  After  all  the  various  remedies  that 
have  been  trietl,  there  is  nothing  so  safe  and  certain  of  killing  these 
insects  without  injuring  the  foliage  as  Tobacco  water. 

Cyclamens. — Plants  of  these  that  have  been  gi-own  on  freely 
imder  glass  near  the  roof,  yet  guarded  from  the  sun,  will  usually 
be  found  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition — even  in  the  case  of 
old  examples — than  when  exposed  in  the  open  air.  The  second 
season  after  sowing  they  are  generally  the  most  useful  ;  but  young 
stock  raised  from  seed  sown  about  a  year  ago,  where  well  managed, 
will  by  this  time  have  made  fine  bulbs  that  will  bloom  well.  They 
will  yet  require  care  to  keep  them  free  from  aphides  and  red  spider, 
although  the  latter  pest  will  not  from  this  time  cause  so  much 
trouble  as  earlier  in  the  season.  If,  however,  any  hajjpen  to  be 
present  they  w  ill  yet  injure  the  leaves  to  an  extent  that  will  much 
interfere  with  both  the  appearance  and  well-being  of  the  plants,  as 
Cyclamens  more  than  most  things  suffer  from  the  presence  of  insects. 
Plants  that  have  been  managed  on  the  exposing-in-the-open-air 
system  after  flowering,  if  not  already  potted,  should  be  attended  to 
in  this  respect  ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  defer  the  operation  until 
they  have  commenced  to  push  up  new  leaves  freely  than  to  pot 
whilst  they  are  iu  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  as  they  rarely 
take  freely  to  the  new  soil  unless  the  roots  are  in  an  active  condition 
at  the  time  of  potting,  immediately  after  which  they  should  be 
placed  in  frames  or  pits  where  growth  can  be  encouraged.  A  little 
■n-armth  will  be  of  very  gi-cat  service,  for  though  they  may  be 
grown  in  a  temperature  such  as  that  ■which  ordinary  greenhouse 
jjlants  retjuire,  still  there  is  no  question  that  treatment  slightly 
warmer  is  more  conducive  to  their  well-being,  and  in  the  case  of 
young  plants  they  get  up  to  a  useful  flowering  size  iu  much  less 
time. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens.— The  partiality  which  often 
exists  for  double  flowers  has  caused  many  to  be  prejudiced  against 
these  useful  decorative  subjects,  both  yellow  and  ■(vhite.  Their 
single  blooms  being  so  much  like  those  of  the  common  Ox-eyed  Daisy 
has  hitherto  been  in  the  estimation  of  many  much  against  them,  but 
tlieir  elegant  Fern-like  foliage,  which  adapts  them  equally  for  cutting 
as  for  general  decorative  purposes  in  the  form  of  pot  specimens,  with 
their  easy  cultivation  and  continuous  blooming  habit,  render  them 
amongst  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  be  cultivated  for  ordinary 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  embellishment.  Plants  that  have 
been  grown  with  a  view  to  their  blooming  in  the  winter,  which 
they  will  do  freely  if  placed  in  a  little  warmth,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  out-of-doors  too  late.  If  they  have  had  plenty  of  room 
in  an  open  position,  and  if  the  leading  shoots  have  been  stopped  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  they  will  now  be  strong  and  sturdy, 
requiring  no  support  except  it  may  be  that  of  single  sticks  in  the 
centre  of  each  plant.  Cuttings  put  in  now  in  a  little  warmth  and  in 
other  respects  treated  in  the  usual  way  will  root  quickly.  They 
should  be  kept  iu  small  pots  through  the  winter,  and  they  ■nill  make 
pi-etty  little  plants  in  spring ;  or  they  may  be  gTown  on  to  a  large 
size  out-of-doors  next  summer. 

Veronicas. — Where  these  are  propagated  iu  winter  or  spring, 
and  then  planted  in  the  open  ground  with  a  view  to  lifting  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  pots  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  it  is  not  well 
to  defer  the  taking  them  up  too  long,  especially  in  a  season  like  this 
when  both  earth  and  air  are  considerably  lower  in  temperature  than 
orilinary.  All  plants  treated  in  this  way  should  be  turned  out  iu 
soil  sufheiently  sandy  and  light  to  admit  of  their  being  taken  up 
with  no  more  mutilation  of  their  roots  than  may  be  unavoidable. 
Although  these  Veronicas  are  naturally  such  free  gi'owers  that  they 
recover  the  loss  of  fibres  much  (juicker  than  many  plants,  yet  ■with 
those  that  come  into  flower  early  in  autumn,   such  as  V.  Andersoni, 
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injury  to  their  roots  more  or  less  interferes  ^^■ith  their  blooming. 
They  .ire  subjects  that  require  a  good  deal  of  water  and  will  bear  the 
spil  to  be  thoroughly  moistene-l  as  soon  as  potted  in  a  way  that  would 
be  fatal  to  more  delicate-rooted  plants  ;  they  should  be  set  close 
under  a  north  wall  or  similar  position,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
sun  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  they  are  taken  up  ;  or  if  there 
happens  to  be  room  in  a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  a  little 
close,  it  will  be  still  better. 

Berry-bearing  Solanums.— Pknts  of  these  also  that  have 
been  similarly  planted  out  should  at  once  be  taken  up,  using  pots  no 
larger  than  will  admit  their  roots.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  free  light 
character,  a  good  portion  of  it  may  be  shook  away  ami  fresh  material 
given  them  in  the  pots ;  these  likewise  should  liave  the  soil 
thoroughly  moistened,  or  they  will  flag  to  .an  extent  that  will  injure 
their  leaves,  a  condition  that  must  by  all  means  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
to  obtain  plenty  of  healthy  green  foliage,  which  contrasts  so  well  with 
their  bright-coloured  berries,  that  the  planting-out  system  is  advan- 
tageous. If  pits  or  frames  are  at  liberty  that  can  be  kept  close 
and  also  shaded  when  it  is  sunny  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  be 
the  most  suitable  way  of  treating  them.  They  may  be  placed  toler- 
ably close  for  the  short  time  they  are  kept  here,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  to  injure  the  leaves.  These  plants,  like  everything  else,  are  late, 
and  in  many  places  where  there  is  a  crop  of  berries  on  them 
grown  to  their  full  size,  they  are  yet  producing  flowers.  The  points 
containing  these  latter  will  be  better  pinched  otf.  As  soon  as  they 
are  potted  they  should  have  a  good  washing  with  the  syringe,  so  as 
to  free  them  from  any  dirt  that  may  have  got  upon  them  in  taking 
up,  and  they  may  be  damped  overhead  once  or  twice  daily  in  bright 
weather  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  act,  after  which  it  is  advisable 
to  discontinue  anything  calculated  to  promote  top  growth,  as  with 
many  the  object  will  be  to  get  the  berries  of  the  earliest  plants  fully 
coloured  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I  should  advise  a  good 
stock  of  cuttings  being  put  in,  made  from  the  young,  soft,  still 
growing  shoots  of  the  earliest  plants  ;  they  will  strike  readil}'  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  kept  moist  in  a  moderate  heat.  This  I  am  aware 
is  not  the  usual  .season  for  the  propagation  of  these  plants  ;  but  cut- 
tings struck  now  will  be  much  in  advance  of,  and  make  better  plants 
than,  those  put  in  in  spring  at  the  ordinary  time,  or  than  raised 
from  seeds  sown  then. 

Salvias. — There  are  many  who  treat  these  and  other  winter- 
flowering  things  of  a  like  character  on  the  planting-out  system  ;  in 
all  cases  they  should  be  at  once  taken  up  and  potted,  treating  them 
very  similarly  to  the  Solanums. — T.  B.4INES. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Continue  to  remove,  as  opportunity  oiFers,  the  redundant  wood 
from  fruit  trees  generally  ;  most  trees  are  again  breaking  into 
renewed  growth,  the  result  of  the  excessive  moisture  that  has  so  long 
prevailed,  and  restriction  by  pinching  must  be  followed  uj),  Ijoth  to 
expose  the  ripening  fruit,  and  to  plump  up  ami  ripen  the  fruit  buds 
for  next  year.  Apricots  and  Peaches  should  be  kept  closely  tied,  or 
nailed  in,  and  all  sublaterals  removed  as  produced.  We  gathered 
Early  Louise  Peach  from  the  open  walls  on  August  29th,  but  no  other 
kind  has  yet  any  appearance  of  ripening,  and,  indeed,  the  later  vari- 
eties are  still  so  small  that  they  cannot  possibly  ripen,  and  might  as 
well  be  removed  from  the  trees  at  once.  As  showing  the  lateness  of 
the  season  we  are  only  now  (Sept.  oth)  gathering  Early  Orleans 
Plums  ;  the  later  varieties  are  not  near  ripe,  and  the  wood  is  as  sappy 
anil  green  as  at  midsummer,  so  that  unless  we  have  a  most  favourable 
autumn  to  ripen  it  there  can  be  no  fruit  next  year  ;  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, and  by  way  of  giving  some  little  assistance,  keep  the  growths 
well  stopped,  in  order  that  full  light  and  sunshine  may  act  on  next 
year's  fruiting  shoots.  Some  few  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  are 
ready  to  gather,  but  the  latter  are  poor  indeed,  and  I  fear  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  that  any  kinds  will  be  up  to  the  usual  standard  this 
year,  either  as  to  size  or  flavour.  As  a  rule,  early  Apples  and  Pears 
are  very  tender  fleshed,  and  require  the  greatest  care  ingathering,  as 
the  least  bruise  soon  develops  into  full  decay.  For  the  same  reason 
they  should  be  stored  on  the  fruit  room  shelves  in  single  layers  only. 
Above  all,  see  that  none  are  gathered  prematurely,  or  tliey  will  not 
ripen,  but  shrivel,  or  be  sticky  and  hard.  In  none  but  the  most 
favoured  localities  as  to  weather,  can  Figs  be  expected  to  ripen  this 
season,  but  where  there  are  any  approaching  maturity,  they  may  Ije 
aided  by  full  exposure,  and  keeping  the  wood  thin  and  the  foli.age 
tied  aside  if  it  overlaps  the  fruit.  Grapes  certainly  cannot  ripen, 
and  therefore  the  Vines  should  be  denuded  of  their  )3unches,  and  the 
growth  closely  stopped  back,  in  the  hope  of  ripening  the  growth  for 
another  season.  Note  should  now  be  taken  of  all  trees  that  are 
growing  too  vigorously,  and  which  will  ref[uire  root  pruning,  also  of 
any  that  require  assistance  to  increase  root  action  by  the  addition  of 
new  soil  and  top  dressings,  and  also  of  all  new  planting,  and  plants 
required  for  the  same,  so  as  to  have  all  in  readiness  for  planting  next 
month — October  being  the  best  planting  season  for  all  kinds  of  hardy 
fniits.— W.  W. 


Extracts  from  my  Diary.- September  15  to  21. 

Flowers. — Putting  in  ciittings  of  Mrs.  Pollock  Pehargoniums. 
Picking  decayed  leaves  off  I'elargouiiims.  Tying  shoots  of  Chrysan- 
themums. Taking  up  from  north  border  and  potting  Richardi.a 
ajthiopica  and  Dicentra  spectabilis  for  forcing ;  and  jjotting  Stag's- 
horn  Pelargonium  for  winter  blooming.  Putting  in  a  few  cuttings  of 
Poinsettias  for  late  blooming  in  3-in.  pots.  Putting  in  cuttings  of 
Iresine  Herbsti  and  Heliotropes  for  stock.  Taking  up  roots  of  Violets 
with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  ]jlanting  them  in  a  cold  pit  previously 
prepared  for  them  for  winter  blooming.  Pricking  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias out  of  seed  pots  into  pans.  Staking  and  tying  Carnations  in 
pots,  and  moving  them  into  cold  houses.  Potting  Primulas  for  late 
blooming.     Putting  in  cuttings  of  Iresine  Lindeni  for  stock. 

Fruit. — Tying,  stopping,  and  fertilising  Melons.  CJathering  all 
AVyken  Pippins  ;  also  Oolden  Noble  Apples.  Picking  runners  otf 
newly-planted  bed  of  Strawberries,  and  weeding  them.  Nailing 
mats  on  ripe  Peaches  to  retard  them.  Getting  in  Pei-petual  Pine 
Strawberries  for  winter  fruiting. 

Vegetables. — Planting  ground  after  Onions  with  Little  Pixi'' 
Cabbages  for  spring  use.  Sorting  Regent  Potatoes,  which  are  mor^ 
liable  to  disease  than  some  other  sorts.  Turning  manure  and  leave^ 
to  induce  fermentation.  Making  another  plantation  of  Little  Pixi® 
Cabbage,  and  sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Planting  Hammer.smith> 
Hardy  Green,  and  AH  the  Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Digging 
ground  on  which  have  been  Cauliflowers  for  Lettuces.  Clearing  old 
Cabbage  for  next  crop.  Putting  night  soil  on  ground  and  digging  it 
in  ready  for  planting  Tripoli  Onions.  Pulling  up  old  Cucumbers  and 
preparing  house  for  storing  Pelargoniums  for  the  winter.  Planting 
Giant  Rocca  Onions  on  gi'ound  previously  dressed  with  night  soil 
and  lime.  Tying  and  stopping  winter  Cucumbers. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burrjldei), 
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THE    BRACKENS. 

(PTERIS.) 

The  Brakes  or  Brackens  of  this  country  are  familiar  to  every- 
one. Owing  to  tlieir  profusion  they  form  a  striking  feature 
of  our  woods  and  moorlands,  and,  in  company  with  other 
allied  species,  constitute  dense  thickets  in  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  most  tropical  and  all  temperate  regions.  The  g«nus, 
as  at  present  constituted,  contains  over  a  hundred  species, 
many  of  the  varieties  of  which  are  richly  crested  and  varie- 
gated. Tlieir  foliage  presents  every  variation  in  division,  from 
sagittate  to  ciuadripinnatifid.  All  the  species  are  characteriseil 
by  having  their  sori  arranged  in  contiuuous  marginal  lines  and 
by  having  evergreen  foliage,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mon Brake  (P.  aquilina)  and  its  varieties  (P.  esculenta  and 
P.  caudata),  wliicli  are  deciduous.  They  may  for  tlie  most 
part  be  propagated  freely  from  spores  or  by  division  of  their 
rhizomes.  Some  of  the  choicer  kind.s  are  increased  by  means 
of  bulblets,  which  they  prcduce  sparingly.  The  soil  most 
suitable  for  the  stronger-growing  kinds  is  a  mixture  of  light 
loam  and  good  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  river  sand  ;  the  tenderer  sorts  do 
best  in  a  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  sandy  peat  and  leaf- 
mould.  It  is  important  to  drain  well.  Those  with  foliage 
of  a  coriaceous  texture  require  a  dry,  airy  situation,  and  all 
the  temperate  kinds  are  benefited  by  being  grown  in  a  cool 
frame  during  the  summer  months,  with  full  exposure  to  sun- 
light The  kinds  enumerated  below  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  our  cool  Ferns  : 

Pteris  umbrosa. — Few  Ferns  present  such  a  majestic  appear- 
ance as  a  well  grown  specimen  of  this  plant.  The  lowest  set  of 
fronds,  which  are  barren,  form  a  kind  of  undergrowth,  and  screen 
from  view  the  stipes  of  the  taller  ones.  These  fronds  are  trip.artite, 
the  upper  division  of  which  is  cut  down  to  a  winged  rachis  into  from 
four  to  seven  pairs,  and  the  two  lateral  divisions  into  from  two  to 
four  pairs  of  linear- lanceolate  pinn;e,  which  are  from  8  in.  to  12  in. 
in  length.  Aljove  these  barren  fronds  are  situated  several  which 
are  intermediate  in  character  between  the  ban-en  and  fertile  fronds  ; 
and,  above  all,  rise  the  entirely  fertile  ones,  on  tall,  erect,  round 
stipes.  The  pinn;e  of  these  are  much  narrower  than  the  others  and 
are  gracefully  reflexed.     The  whole  plant  is  of  a  bright  dark  gi'een. 
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and  attains  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  It  is  inilispensable  to  the 
sm-illest  collection.  In  distribution  it  is  coulined  to  tropic.%1  and 
temjierate  Australia. 

P.  cretica. — This  plant  is  often  sold  as  a  substitute  for  the  pre- 
ceding, which  in  some  resjieo's  it  resembles.  Its  barren  fronds  are 
sinijdy  pinnate,  and  from  12  in.  to  1-5  in.  in  length,  vith  a  wingless 
raohis,  and  tlie  lowest  pair  of  pinnre  bip.ai-tite.  The  jnnn.-e  are  oppo- 
site, lanceolate,  wavy,  and  finely  toothed.  Tliose  of  the  fertile 
pinnx^  are  much  narrower,  with  acuminate  points.  P.  cretica  albo- 
iineata  is  a  variety  of  this  plant,  with  a  broail  band  of  white  down 
each  pinna.  This  variety  differs  from  the  type  also  in  the  position 
of  its  liarren  fronds,  whicli  are  prostrate,  while  tliose  of  tlie  type 
ascend  with  the  fertile  ones.  The  type  supplies  an  abundance  of 
foliage  for  cutting,  and  tlie  variety  is  a  most  useful  decorative  plant, 
and  is  always  greatly  in  demand.  They  are  natives  of  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  of  both  Hemispheres. 

P.  serrulata. — This  is  a  wall-known  Fern,  and  produces  spore- 
lings  so  abundantly  as  to  become  a  common  weed  in  many  plant- 
iiouses.  The  varieties  of  this  pl.ant,  such  as  cristata,  maxima  cris- 
tata,  angustata  cristata,  Apjilebyana,  Di.\-oni,  and  Leyi,  exhiliit  some 
extremely  elegant  forjus,  the  smallest  of  which  are  suitalde  for 
Wardian  cases,  and  tlie  larger  for  conservatory  decoration  and  win- 
dow plants.  Tliey  are  the  easiest  Ferns  to  manage,  and  some  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale  for  market.  The  tj'pe  is  a  native  of  China, 
but  the  varieties  are  of  garden  origin. 

P.  stratninea. — This  species  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance, 
and  emits  a  strong  heavy  odour  wdren  bruised.  Its  fronds,  wliich, 
when  mature,  grow  to  about  1.5  in.  or  IS  in.  in  length,  are  tri- 
angular and  pinnate,  with  the  lowest  pair  of  pinniE  again  divided, 
or  only  be.aring  two  or  four  secondary  pinna;  on  their  lower  side,  the 
largest  of  wliich  are  nearest  the  rachis.  The  pinna;  are  lanceolate- 
acute,  and  cut  into  a  series  of  acute  serrated  channelled  segments, 
w'jicli  stand  nearly  erect  and  face  inwards.  Well-grown  plants  of 
this  are  very  attractive.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  is  the  P. 
crispi  of  gardens. 

P.  arguta. — This  attains  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  when 
mature,  and  produces  a  (juantity  of  light  green  spreading  fronds, 
wdiich  are  liroadly  triangular  ami  tripinnate.  The  final  segments  of 
the  barren  fronds  are  oblong-obtuse,  and  finely  toothed  ;  those  of  tlie 
fertile  fronds  are  linear-acute  and  entire.  It  is  an  attractive  pot 
plant  in  a  young  state,  and  makes  a  nolile  specimen  wdien  fully 
developed.     It  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

P.  tremula. — In  appearance  this  conies  near  the  preceding,  but 
its  fronds  are  of  a  darker  green,  and  grow  more  erect,  and  its 
segments  are  narrower,  and  inserted  fartlier  apart.  It  grows  rapidly 
from  the  sporeling  state,  and  attains  maturity  in  a  few  montlis.  It 
is  0113  of  the  best  for  a  cool  Fernery,  and  in  a  young  state  few  Ferns 
can  surpass  it  for  table  deioratioa.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Norfolk  Island. 

P.  tripartita. — This  is  a  remarkably  distinct  species.  The 
stipes,  in  a  mature  state,  rise  to  tlie  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  bearing 
at  their  summit  a  spreading,  umbrose,  tripartite  frond,  the  divisions 
of  which  are  furnished  with  from  eiglit  to  ten  pairs  and  one  terminal 
of  Lanceolate,  deeply-lobed  pinnie.  The  pinn:e  of  the  lower  side  of 
the  lateral  divisions  are  longer  than  those  of  the  up;ier  side.  The 
stipjs  of  the  old  fronU  are  cliocolate-coloured,  and  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  bright  green  of  the  foliage.  This  Fern  is  worthy 
of  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  Fern  collections.  It  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Tropics  and  warm  temperate  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  prefers  th;  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house,  with 
very  little  shailing. 

P.  quadriaurita. — With  the  exception  of  P.  a'juilina,  this 
species  has  the  w-jdast  distribution  of  any  niamber  of  the  genus, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  varialjlc  ;  it  assumes  every  form 
of  incision  between  pinn.ate,  with  linear,  entire  piniife,  and  bipinn.ate, 
with  deeply-pinnatifid  pinnM.  It  also  differs  in  size  from  a  few  inches 
in  height  to  0  ft.  or  more.  The  type  has  a  pinnate  frond,  with 
several  pairs  of  linear-lanceolate  pinna?,  which  are  cut  down  nearly 
to  the  rachis  into  linear-oblong  lobes  ;  the  lowest  pair  of  pinna;, 
and  sometimes  the  next  one  or  two  pairs  upwards  bear  one  or  two 
secondary  pinna;  on  tlieir  lower  side.  The  rachis,  on  the  upper  side, 
is  usually  armed  with  several  short  spines,  each  of  which  originates 
at  a  point  wdiere  the  veins  leave  the  rachis.  Among  the  varieties 
of  this  protean  species  are  several  worthy  of  special  notice,  such  as 
P.  sulcata,  a  very  tall,  elegant  plant,  with  long,  recurved  pinna>, 
and  a  brown,  polished  rachis.  P.  argynea,  with  a  silvery-white 
baud  down  each  pinna,  a  most  accommodating  plant,  tliriving  in 
any  temperature  hetween  50'  and  80',  and  in  a  young  state  one 
of  the  best  for  table  decoration.  P.  glaucovirens,  with  losv,  arch- 
ing fronds,  and  broad  pinnie  of  a  glaucous  green  colour.  P. 
nemoralis  variegata,  a  much  smaller  plant  than  P.  argvraM,  with  a 
firmer  texture,  and  with  t'.i;  upper  surface    irregularly   variegated 


with  pinkish-white.  P.  tricolor,  the  most  richly-coloured  plant  in 
the  Fern  family,  having  a  ruby-coloured  band  down  the  centre  of 
each  pinna,  enclosed  within  a  band  of  wliite  ;  and  P.  rubrinervia, 
with  a  bright,  dark  green  frond,  v\itii  the  veins  only  coloured 
red.  These  variegated  forms,  witli  the  excejition  of  P.  argyr;ea, 
require  to  be  grown  in  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  and  near 
the  glass,  to  ilevelop  tlieir  colours. 

P.  comans  undulata. — This  is  one  of  the  few  Fiji  Ferns 
that  have  become  estaldished  in  our  ganlens.  Its  fronds  are  from 
li  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  with  a  pai'tially  winged  rachis,  and  have 
similar  divisions  to  P.  (luadriaurita,  but  with  a  less  number  of  pinna;. 
The  pinnri-  are  ovate-oblong,  and  are  cut  down  nearly  to  the  rachis 
into  a  number  of  oblong-acute,  wavy  lobes,  of  which  those  inserted 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  pinna;  are  twice  the  length  of  those  on  the 
upper  side.  It  also  has  the  secondary  pinna;  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  liasal  pinn.-e,  as  in  tlie  preceding.  The  haliit  of  the  plant  is 
good,  and  the  foliage  is  of  an  intensely  dark  green.  It  seems  to 
thrive  best  in  the  stove. 

P.  macilenta. — The  beauty  of  this  plant  lies  in  the  lax 
arrangement  of  its  divisions.  The  fronds  are  liroadly-triangular  in 
outline,  and  liipiunate  as  regards  two-thirds  of  its  length  from 
the  base ;  but  the  upper  one-third  consists  of  a  termin.al  jiinna 
and  two  or  three  pairs  of  pinn.^  below  it,  wdiich  are  only  pinnatifid. 
Tlie  pinn;e  are  all  placed  distantly  from  each  other  on  a  slender,  wiry 
rachis,  and  are  furnished  with  from  two  to  tiiree  pairs  of  distantly- 
placed,  ovate,  deoply-lobed  pinnules,  aufl  a  terminal  one  ending  in 
an  attenuated  toothed  point.  The  fronds  are  crowded  together,  and 
form  an  iiitricate  dome  of  spray-like  foliage,  which  is  of  a  yellowish- 
green,  and  of  a  firm  texture.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  at 
present  it  is  very  scarce.  Those  who  decorate  on  a  large  scale  will 
see  in  tliis  a  very  desirable  plant. 

P.  scaberula. — This  is  so  common  in  gardens  that  a  description 
would  be  here  unnecessary,  but  as  it  is  so  often  confounded  witli 
Davallia  Nova'-Zelaudi*,  or  Acrophorus  liispidus,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  note  down  their  main  points  of  difference.  When  both  are 
in  character,  P.  scaberula  is  always  the  largest  plant,  with  a  rough, 
greenish,  flexuous,  ziz-zag  rachis,  and  hispid  dull  green  foliage. 
Davallia  Novi'e-Zelandia.'  has  a  slender,  wiry,  smooth,  briglit,  straight, 
or  sometimes  curved  rachis,  with  bright,  usually  brownish-green 
foliage  ;  should  the  specimens  be  in  the  sporiferous  state,  the  character 
of  the  sori  will  suffice  to  distinguish  them.  P.  scaberula  is  very 
useful  for  cutting,  but  if  it  be  left  in  a  dry  place  after  being  cut,  it 
slirivels  in  less  than  an  hour  ;  whereas  the  Davallia  would  remain 
fresh  under  the  same  conditions  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  Both  are 
New  Zealand  Ferns. 

P.  semipinnata. — The  ajipearance  of  this  Fern  is  both  singular 
and  ornamental.  It  produces  a  copious  supply  of  foliage  from  a 
short  creeping  rhizome.  The  fronds  are  pinnate  and  from  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  length,  each  of  which  has  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  opposite, 
lateral  pinnte,  and  a  terminal  one,  which  is  deeply  pinnatifid.  The 
pinn*  are  deeply  lobed  on  the  lower  side,  and  terminate  in  long, 
linear  points  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  pinna;  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
wing.  The  lobes,  which  are  serrated  on  the  barren  fronds,  and  entire 
on  the  fertile  fronds,  are  linear-obtuse,  and  increase  in  length 
towards  the  main  rachis.  The  stipes  and  rachises  are  chestnut-brown 
and  polished,  and  the  foliage  is  firm  in  texture  and  of  a  dark,  shining 
green.  It  is  generally  a  useful  plant,  either  for  cutting,  decoration, 
or  for  pot  culture.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

P.  incisa. — Tliis  is  synonymous  with  Littobrochia  vespertilionis. 
It  is  characterised  bj'  having  a  creeping,  laterally-branching  rhizome, 
from  which  rise  a  number  of  closely-inserted,  arching  fromls,  varying 
in  length  from  3  ft.  to  G  ft.,  and  also  by  having  the  pinn;c,  pinnules, 
and  lobes  inserted  oppositely.  The  breadth  of  the  lobes  is  very  much 
reduced  in  the  fertile  fronds,  a  circumstance  which,  combined  with 
the  soft,  gl.aucous  green  of  the  foliage,  adds  gre.atly  to  its  attractive- 
n  ;ss.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Tropics  of  both  Hemispheres.  Too  much 
shading  debilitates  this  plant ;  it  requires  strong,  ditJ'used  light  of 
day,  but  not  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

P.  heterophylla. — The  young  state  of  this  plant  somewdiat 
resembles  tli;  Rock  Brake  (or  Parsley  Fern),  but  in  the  mature  state 
its  divisions  are  much  larger  as  compared  with  that  plant.  It  usually 
grows  in  tufts  of  one  large  and  several  small  crowns,  wdiich  together 
form  a  compact  head,  rarely  exceeding  12  in.  in  height.  The  fronds 
are  deltoid  and  tripinnate  as  regards  tlie  lower  half  ;  the  upper  half, 
above  the  lowest  three  pairs  of  pinna-,  has  tlie  same  cutting  as  the 
lowest  pair  of  pinna;.  The  seginents  of  the  barren  fronds  are  cuneate- 
ovate,  with  from  five  to  seven  forward-iiointing  teeth,  while  the 
segments  of  the  fertile  fronds  are  oblong  and  toothed  only  at  the 
points.  The  foliage  is  rather  succulent  and  of  a  bright  green.  It  is 
exceedingly  pretty  and  very  rare  in  cultivation,  though  it  is  conimou 
in  Bermuila  and  Jamaica. 
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P.  longifolia. — Thongli  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  it 
rarely  receives  the  attention  it  deserves  ;  it  is  too  often  treated  as  a 
pot  plant,  whereas  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  delight  to  have 
free  root  action  l)et\veen  the  crevices  of  roekwork.  Planted  in  such 
a,  position,  with  a  full  exposure  to  light,  and  in  a  temperature  of  from 
50*^  to  70*,  it  will  under  favourable  conditions  produce  a  crown  of 
foliage  quite  equal  in  gi-audeur  to  some  of  our  finest  Cycads.  A  fully 
developed  frond  usually  measures  5  ft.  in  height,  and  10  in.  to  15  in. 
in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  and  partakes  of  the  cliaracter  of  a  leaf 
of  Cycas  circinalis,  with  the  exception  of  having  its  terminal  pinna 
extended  beyond  the  rest,  so  as  to  form  a  caudal  extremity.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  in  the  Old  World,  of  Spain,  Lebanon, 
and  the  Himalaya,  Tropical  Africa,  Polynesia,  and  South  Australia. 

C.  M. 


AUSTKALIAN  TEEKESTRIAL  ORCHIDS. 

Some  of  these,  such  as  Diuris  aurea,  D.  aurea  maculata,  and  D.  lila- 
ciua  (the  species  here  figured),  are  very  handsome  and  well  deserving 


Diuris  Ulacina.    (Xatuial  size.) 

of  attention.  The  two  former  produce  yellow  flowers,  which  in  the 
case  of  D.  aurea  maculata  are  spotted  witli  chocolate.  D.  lilacina, 
A  very  pretty  species,  bears  on  a  spike  from  1*2  in.  to  IS  in.  in  height 
a  succession  of  Bowers  of  a  purplisli-lilac  tint,  furnished  with  two 
long  tails  that  give  it  a  very  grotesijue  appearance.  Pterostylis  Bap- 
tisi  is  another  handsome  species.  Plants  of  tlie  Diuris  thrive  well 
with  us  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  compost  of  two-tliirds 
sandy  peat  with  one-third  fibrous  loam  and  produce  a  quantity  of 
flowers.  F.   H. 

[The  specimen  from  which  the  annexed  engraving  was  prepared 
was  sent  to  us  by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester,  to 
the  collection  in  whose  nursery  the  above  remarks  refer.] 


Todea  superba.— That  this  beautiful  Fern  is  deserving  of 
more  extensive  cultivation  than  it  appears  to  receive  is  apparent 
when  one  sees  the  amount  of  cold  which  ft  will  endure  and  yet  grow 
well.  A  short  time  since  when  looking  through  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal London  nurseries  I  was  shown  a  plant  of  it  in  a  most  luxuriant 
state  of  health  that  had  withstood  several  degi'ees  of  frost,  as  the 
house  in  which  it  was  growing  was  not  heated  in  any  way. — J.  C. 


IXIAS,  SPAKAXIS,  TRITONIAS,  AND  BABIANAS. 

The  present  time  and  for  a  month  hence  is  the  proper  season  to  com- 
mence the  pot  culture  of  these  highly  ornamental  and  free-blooming 
Cape  bulbs.  Wliere  a  large  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  required  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  few  plants  will  be  found  more  useful 
than  these  for  meeting  the  demand  ;  and  their  briglit  colours  and 
graceful  spikes  are  admirably  adapted  to  give  relief  to  a  collec- 
tion when  arranged  with  iiowers  of  a  dwaifer  chara.ter.  The 
soil  which  we  have  found  most  suitable  to  tluni  under  pot  culture  is 
a  moderately  light,  s.andy  loam,  enriclicd  with  well-decayed  cow 
manure  and  a  slight  adilition  of  leaf-mould.  Peaty  soils  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  ditticult  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  health  through 
the  flowering  period  in  such  soils.  Next  in  importance  to  soil  is 
perfect  drainage  ;  anything  approaching  stagnation  at  the  roots  is 
fatal  to  this  class  of  i)lants.  \Ve  have  found  6-in.  pots  the  best, 
placing  about  twelve  liullis  in  a  pot  with  a  dash  of  sand  over  them, 
and  then  covering  them  witli  h  in.  of  soil.  After  potting  plunge 
them  in  ashes  or  Cocoa  libre  in  a  cold  frame.  Very  little  water  will 
be  required  for  the  first  month  after  starting  them,  provided  tlie 
plunging  material  is  kept  moist.  As  soon  as  the  growtlis  appear  air 
must  be  given  abundantly  niglit  and  day  whenever  the  tliermometer 
is  above  the  freezing  point,  otlierwise  they  will  soon  run  up  sjiindly 
anil  be  worthless.  About  the  end  of  November  tliey  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  position  close  to  tlie  glass  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  and  be 
carefully  watched  in  order  to  see  that  they  do  not  sutler  from  exces- 
sive dryness  at  the  root  after  being  removed  from  the  plunging 
material.  In  this  position  tliey  may  remain  with  advantage  till  the 
Ijeginning  of  March,  wlien  a  house  with  a  north  aspect  will  be  found 
the  best,  or  they  may  be  taken  back  to  frames,  in  \vhich  they  will 
flower  freely,  every  pot  throwing  up  from  a  score  to  three  dozen 
spikes  of  bloom.  After  flowering,  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
held, and  the  plants  exposed  to  the  full  sun  in  order  to  ensure  tlie 
bulbs  getting  well  ripened,  when  they  will  prove  serviceable  the 
foUov.  ing  season,  and  bloom  equally  well  as  imported  bulbs. 

Giiiineribiiry  Park:  J.  Roeekt.s. 


THE      FERNERY     AT     PENDELL     COURT, 
BLETCHINGLEY. 

The  recently  constructed  Fernery  in  Sir  George  ilacleay's  beautiful 
garden  at  Pendell  Court  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  th.e  manner  in 
which  a  plant  house  sliould  be  arranged  in  the  natural  style,  so  as  to 
jiroduce  a  picturesque  efl'ect,  and  also  display  to  the  best  advantage 
the  beauty  of  exotic  vegetation.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie 
uniformity  generally  observed  in  conservatories,  with  the  ordinary 
stages  and  Ijenclies  covered  with  an  array  of  pots,  which,  moreover, 
restrict  the  growth  of  the  plants,  so  that  their  natural  development 
is  seldom  attained.  In  this  Fernery  there  is  not  a  straight  wall  nor  a 
level  path,  and  nothing  of  an  artificial  structure  except  the  roof,  and 
the  rafters  of  that  are  covered  with  Mossy  gi'owth,  so  as  to  afford  as 
much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  a  natural  scene.  The  rocks  with 
wliich  the  walls,  banks,  and  mounds  are  constructed  are  tastefully 
arranged  with  studied  efl'ect,  and  no  meaningless  ups  and  downs  which 
too  often  characterise  a  rockery  are  here  obser-\-able.  The  mounds 
present  a  bold  and  rugged  outline,  around  which  wind  the  gracefully 
tortuous  and  undulati'n^  paths.  By  a  skilful  arrangement  the  light 
is  subdued  in  some  portions,  so  as  to  give  the  recesses  the  appearance 
of  having  greater  depth  than  they  really  possess,  and  Ihe  illusion  is 
very  successful.  A  wonderful  variety  of  plants  is  employed  with 
whicli  to  embellish  it,  and  all  seem  to  succeed  admirably  under  the 
treatment.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  walls  were  gay  with  flowering 
jdants  of  Gloxinia,  Achimcnes,  Chirita  sinensis,  and  other  Gesner- 
aeeous  plants,  the  briglit  hues  of  which  quite  enlivened  the  sombre 
tints  of  the  Ferns,  Lycopods,  &c.  Numerous  Tree  Ferns  judiciously 
disposed  give  an  aspect  of  grandeur  to  the  house,  whilst  on  their 
stems  twine  such  plants  as  the  elegant  Selaginella  laevigata,  the 
fronds  of  which  shine  with  a  metallic  lustie,  quite  unlike  the 
majority  of  the  other  kinds.  Orchids  such  as  the  beautiful  Cattlcya 
citrina,  with  its  strange  habit  of  growing  downwards,  are  also  quite  at 
home  fastened  to  the  trunks  of  the  Ferns.  The  huge  stemless 
Marattias,Angiopteris,  &c.,  spread  their  broad  fronds  over  the  smaller 
denizens  of  this  miniature  forest,  and  the  Stag's-horn  Ferns,  Saw 
Ferns,  Spleenworts,  Maidenhairs,  &c.,  thrive  with  equal  vigour. 
The  Bird's-nest  Fern  is  very  effective  with  its  Ijroad,  bright,  green, 
erect  fronds,  under  the  shade  of  which,  and  in  various  other  snug 
nooks,  nestle  tlie  beautiful  Filmy  Ferns,  such  as  Todeas,  Hymeno- 
phyllums,  Trichomanes,  &c.  Amorphophallus  Riviei'i  and  various 
other  Aroids  luxuriate  capitally,  as  do  also  large  numbers  of 
Bromeliads,  of  which  several  were  very  brilliant,  with  their  clusters  of 
coral-like  berries.  Gleichenias,  Davallias,  and  other  elegant  Ferns 
hang  gracefully  over  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and,  intermixed  with  other 
plants,  have  a  charming  efl'ect.     One  recess  is  devoted  mainly  to  a 
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collection  of  indigenous  Ferns,  and  thoiigh  they  do  not  possess  such 
a  tropical  aspect  as  the  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds,  they  yet  form  a 
pleasing  feature.  Near  to  these  was  a  plant  of  tlie  hardy  Authcricum 
comosum  with  variegated  leaves,  which  harmonise  well  with  the 
Ferns.  The  system  of  planting  out  is  extensively  practised  in  this 
garden,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  it  is  most  conducive  to  luxuriant 
growth  and  profuse  flowering,  as  the  fine  examples  that  have  been 
shown  from  this  garden  bear  ample  proof.  W.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAKDEN. 

Propagation  of  Lapagerias. — "J.  s.  Ws."  avowal  that 
he  only  wrote  that  which  he  was  told  about  the  Lapagerias  at  the 
Handsworth  Nurseries  does  little  towards  clearing  up  the  doubts 
which  I  expressed  about  the  age  of  the  plants  described  as  having 
ten  or  more  shoots  each.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  "J.  S.  W."  stated  respecting  their  size,  but  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  plants  raised  from  eyes  last  autumn  twelve-months,  as  reported, 
have  now  the  number  of  shoots  named.  In  thisthere  appears  to  be  some 
mistake  ;  plants  which  have  attained  the  size  described  (that  is,  the 
number  of  shoots)  are  in  all  probability  not  less  than  double  the  age 
named.  They  would  indeed  have  done  well  if  they  had  made  as  much 
progress  in  five  years  as  that  stated.  When  "  J.  S.  W."  wrote  so  con- 
fidently about  Lapagerias  being  propagated  as  freely  as  Vines  from 
eyes,  I  naturally  supposed  he  meant  what  he  expressed.  He  now 
says  he  did  not  mean  eyes,  but  layers.  But  how  can  "J.  S.  W." 
reconcile  these  two  statements  ?  Vines  are  propagated  from  eyes, 
not  from  layers,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
two — Vines  and  Lapagerias — are  so  difi'erent  in  character,  both  as 
to  propagation  and  growth,  that  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  acquainted 
with  them  can  make  a  comparison  between  them.  "J.  S.  AV." 
asks  why  I  gave  directions  not  long  since  in  "  Ciardening  for  the 
Week  "  for  the  management  of  plants  from  cuttings,  "when,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  showing,  I  had  proved  tlie  superior  advantages  of  the 
layering  system  thirty  years  ago."  Any  one  who  refers  top.  166 
(Feb.  22,  this  year)  will  see  what  I  there  said  in  reference  to  Lapa- 
gerias, and  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  I  said  anything  in 
favour  of  propagating  them  from  cuttings.  I  simply  referred  to 
what  their  after  treatment  should  be,  whether  raised  from  layers  or 
cuttings. — T.  Baines. 

Mackaya  bella. — This  fine  South  African  shrub,  of  which  a 
coloured  illustration  was  given  in  The  Garden  (p.  150),  is  grown  very 
successfully  at  Pendell  Court,  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G. 
Macleay,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  specimen  from  which  our 
plate  was  prepared.  The  plant  from  which  the  spray  was  taken  is 
over  6  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  through,  and  forms  an  erect  growing  bushy 
slirub.  It  is  planted  out  with  otlier  plants  in  a  moderately  warm 
greenhouse,  in  a  well-drained  border.  Tlie  soil  used  is  rich  loam, 
with  the  addition  of  leaf-mould  and  well  rotted  manure.  It  is 
liberally  supplied  with  water  iluring  the  summer  months,  but  water 
is  almost  entirely  withheld  in  autumn  and  winter.  By  this  means 
the  growth  made  during  summer  is  well  ripened,  with,  of  course,  the 
aid  of  plenty  of  sunlight.  In  spring  the  plant  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  long  racemes,  continue  in  beauty  for 
a  considerable  time.  .Just  before  the  flower  buds  appear  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  soil  a  thorough  watering,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  house  should  range  from  5.5'  to  60".  After  flowering  tlie  shoots 
are  cut  back  moderately  hard,  and  after  that  the  summer  treatment 
begins.  Thus,  by  intelligent  culture,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
shrubs,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  shy  bloomer,  is 
rendered  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  grown  in  warm  gi'een- 
houses. — W.  G. 

Odontoglossums  in  America. — In  reference  to  the  rem.arks 
made  by  "C."  (p.  7t))  on  the  treatment  of  Odontoglossums,  I 
think  the  following  remarks  will  go  far  to  prove  tliat  it  is  by  no 
me.ans  necessary  to  keep  Odontoglossums  so  cold  as  is  usually  recom- 
mended. Here  in  America,  where  the  outside  temperature  often 
exceeds  100°  in  the  shade  and  80'  at  night,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  gi-owing  cool  Orchids  in  America  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  do  grow  and  flower  freely, 
making  good  stout  bulbs  and  shorter  and  more  robust  foliage  than  in 
England,  doubtless  owing  to  the  abund.ance  of  air  afforded  them 
both  day  and  night.  The  plants  are  removed  about  May  to  a  cool 
house,  which  is  half-span  roofed  with  a  north  aspect,  and  here,  by 
raising  the  shading  about  1  ft.  from  the  glass,  giving  abundance  of 
air,  and  constant  syringing  both  overhead  and  amongst  the  pots,  we 
manage  to  keep  the  house  about  7°  colder  than  the  outside  tempera- 
ture. vSuch  species  as  0.  Alexandra;,  0.  vexillarium,  0.  Andersoni- 
anum,  0.  niveum,  0.  niaculatum,  0.  cirrhosum,  &c.,  usually  make 
two  sets  of  flowering  bulbs  every  year,  and  we  have  two  instances 
this  year  of  0.  Alexandrie  and  0.  Andersonianum  making  a  third 


Ijulb,  and  in  each  case  the  bulbs  have  greatly  increased  in  size.  0. 
Londesboroughanum  tlirives  with  us  in  the  Cattleya  house,  where 
the  temperature  sometimes  reaches  110°,  and  where  no  shading, 
except  a  slight  coat  of  paint,  is  used.  0.  gTande,  0.  Inslcayi,  anil 
0.  Schlioperiamim  succeed  better  with  little  or  no  shading  and  a, 
drier  atmosphere.  All  of  tlieni  are  wintered  in  a  temperature  from 
50'  to  55",  and  to  those  not  growing  only  sufficient  water  is  given  to 
keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling  ;  but  aliundanee  is  sprinkled  about 
the  paths,  otherwise  the  atmosphere  would  be  unbearable  owing  to 
the  brisk  firing  necessarily  resorted  to.  From  experience  I  think 
Odontoglossums  are  kept  too  cold  and  wet  in  England,  though  I 
admit  that  they  are  grown  and  flowered  exceedingly  well  in  many 
places  ;  but  there  are  large  plants  here  imported  from  England  on 
which  may  now  be  found  American  and  English-made  bulbs,  and  it 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  those  made  in  the  higher  temperature 
are  certainly  larger  and  more  robust.  I  can  scarcely  recommend 
planting  them  out,  though  0.  grande  has  been  planted  out  here  in 
numbers  in  a  rich  ojien  border  and  it  succeeded  admirably. — F. 
GOLURINO,  Alhrtni/,  N.  Y. 

Acacia  Riceana  and  its  Treatment.— This  fine  plant 
has  often  been  referred  to  in  horticultural  papers,  and  it  deserves  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  though  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it 
should  only  have  come  in  for  notice  within  recent  years,  seeing  that 
it  has  been  such  a  long  time  in  cultivation.  In  some  few  places 
plants  of  it  of  the  size  of  trees  are  to  be  found,  but  such  specimen* 
are  few.  I  am  told,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  in  its  native 
country,  that  it  is  procumbent  in  habit,  and  covers  the  ground  with 
its  trailing  shoots  as  with  a  network,  and  that  it  is  much  detested  by 
travellers  on  horseback,  as  it  entangles  the  horse's  feet  at  every 
step,  rendering  travelling  laborious  and  difficult.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  makes  it  very  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  training,  an<l  a 
very  fine  conservator}-  specimen  may  be  made  of  it.  It  is  usually 
trained  to  the  rafters,  and  very  well  its  long  pendent  sprays  look 
drooping  from  the  roof  ;  liut  it  ni.ay  also  be  trained  as  a  standard  in 
lofty  conservatories,  and  if  the  branches  are  allowed  to  droop  naturally 
in  masses,  the  plant  assumes  a  columnar  shape,  and  looks  more  like  a 
fountain  of  flower  than  anything  else  to  which  it  can  be  compared. 
If  desiral)le,  it  may  also  be  trained  in  a  formal  shape.  To  give  the 
plant  bulk  sooner,  the  branches  may,  indeed,  be  supported  on  hoops  ; 
but  as  it  gets  older  sucli  supports  will  not  be  required.  A  seedling 
plant  should  be  planted  in  good  soil,  and  the  central  limb  trained  to 
a  straiglit  stake  till  the  desired  height,  and  all  side  shoots  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  their  natural  position.  In  two  or  three  years  a 
plant  so  treated  M'ill  form  a  very  striking  object  when  in  flower.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  should  h.ave  a  light  and  favourable  posi- 
tion, in  oriier  that  the  slioots  may  flower  freely.  This  Acacia  may 
also  be  used  effectively  for  draping  walls.  For  such  a  purpose  the 
leading  limb  need  only  be  trained  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  tlie  drooping  shoots  will  cover  the  wall  from  top  to 
bottom.  Glass  screens  and  partitions  may  also  be  furnished  in  the 
same  way.  Of  course,  for  such  positions,  the  tree  should  Vie  planted 
out  in  the  bed,  or  in  a  brick  compartment  prepared  for  it,  and  filled 
with  good  sound  loam  chiefly,  and  well  drained.  Such  plants  do 
little  good  in  pots.  When  planted  out,  growth  is  much  more  rapid  j 
and  Acacia  Riceana  is  just  such  a  plant  as  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  itself  as  freely  and  rapidly  as  possible,  as,  apart  from  its 
ornamental  appearance,  it  is  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  long  sprays 
are  valuable  for  inserting  in  places  where  drooping  subjects  are  suit- 
able, and  do  just  as  well  as  plants  gTown  for  the  purpose;  the  body  of 
the  vase  being  filled  with  something  else. — J.  S.  W. 


Frankincense. — The  common  Frankincense  of  commerce,  also 

known  as  Gum  Thus,  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  fissures  in  the 
bark  of  the  Xorw.ay  Spruce — Abies  excelsa.  When  melted  in  hot 
water  and  strained,  it  constitutes  Burgundy  pitch.  The  turpentine 
obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  a  species  of  our  southern 
Pines — Pinus  australis — when  old  and  hard,  is  also  often  called  by 
that  name;  though  commercially  known  as  "scrape."  The  true 
Frankincense  of  the  ancients,  however,  is  the  fragrant  gum  resin 
known  in  medicine  as  Olibanum,  the  product  of  certain  species  of 
trees  of  the  genus  Boswellia,  which  grow  among  the  mountains  of 
Central  India,  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  also  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia. — Itiirnl  Xi.)i;  Yorker. 

Mr.  J.  R.  West,   late  assistant  forester  at  Longleat,  has  been 
appointed  forester  at  Fontliill  Gifford,  Wilts,   the  property  of  Sir 

Michael  Shaw  Stewart. Mr.  William  Nichol,  who  has  for  upwards. 

of  twelve  years  been  gardener  at  Drinkstone  Park,  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, ha's  been  appointed  .agent  on  L.ady  CJage's  Hengrave  estate, 

also  near  Bury   St.    Edmunds. Mr.    George  Palmer,   gardener  to 

Col.  Tremayne,  of  Carclew,  Perranar-Worthal,  Cornwall,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  to  T.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Drinkstone  Park. 
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ASPARAGUS    CULTURE. 
f Continued  /rom  p.  225.^ 

Unearthing.— Tlii.s  is  the  term  given  by  the  Argenteuil 
grower-s  to  the  operation  which  consists  in  taking  out  the  soil 
from  the  bottom  of  the  liollows  or  trendies  in  ivhich  the 
Asparagus  stools  are  planted  and  throwing  it  upon  the  mound 
from  which  it  was  taken.  When  first  a  plantation  is  made 
the  intermediate  mounds  have  a  pretty  rapid  slope,  that  is  to 
say,  they  form  an  angle  of  4-5°  with  the  perpendicular.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  soil  forming  their  sides  will  gradu- 
ally tend  to  fill  up  the  intervening  IioUow.s,  either  from  the 
action  of  the  rain  or  from  the  constant  weedings  with  or 
without  the  use  of  the  hoe.  Commencing  with  the  autumn 
immediately  following  the  first  planting  we  must  begin  to 
unearth,  that  is  to  say,  to  clear  out  of  the  trenches  the  soil 
■which  has  fallen  into  them  from  the  sides  of  the  mounds,  and 
also  remove  from  above  the  stools  a  portion  of  that  with 
which  they  were  covered  at  the  time  they  were  planted,  say 
to  the  depth  of  li  in.  or  so,  so  that  the  action  of  the  frost 
may  open  the  soil  and  that  the  rain  may  penetrate  and  im- 
prove it,  also  that  during  the  first  fine  days  of  spring  the 
sun  maj'  warm  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  penetrate  as  far  as 
the  stool.  Under  the  old-fashioned  system  the  contrary 
operation  took  place.  The  trenches  were  filled  with  manure 
and  stable  litter  for  fear  that  the  action  of  the  frost  sliould 
kill  the  pilants.  This  is  an  error  which  has  luckily  long  been 
exploded.  The  Asparagus  will  never  freeze  as  long  as  the 
stool  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  of  1;^  in.  to  If  in.  in  depth. 

Earthing  up  the  Mounds.—  Earthing  -  up  operations 
should  be  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  March.  This 
operation  consists  in  taking  out  the  soil  which  was  thrown 
into  the  trenches  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  autumn  and 
restoring  it  to  the  sides  of  the  mounds.  Some  growers 
divide  this  operation  into  two  parts,  one  being  performed  in 
ilarch  and  the  other  in  April,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
warming  up  of  the  earth  by  the  solar  rays,  for  when  it  is 
completed  at  one  operation  the  heat  penetrates  the  soil  with 
much  less  rapidity  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  much 
retarded.  A  layer  of  fresh  soil  i  in.  thick  is  also  thrown  into 
the  trenches,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  covered  to  a  total 
depth  of  from  3  in.  to  3*  in.  Treated  in  this  way  Asparagus 
will  stand  the  drought  of  summer  without  harm.  For  earth- 
ing up  the  large  flat  or  the  narrow  hoe  is  used. 

Formation  of  the  lesser  Mounds  oyer  the  Stools. 
— The  formation  of  the  lesser  mounds  covering  the  stools 
should  be  begun  about  the  2.5th  of  March  in  the  climate  of 
Paris,  but  in  warmer  localities  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
before  the  first  young  heads  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  lower  mounds  will  vary  in  height  according  to  the  age 
of  the  plantation.  The  following  measurements  may  be  taken  as 
being  jiretty  near  the  mark  :  At  three  years  from  the  first  crop, 
from  5  in.  to  6  in.  ;  at  four  years,  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  ;  at  five 
years,  from  7  in.  to  8  in.  ;  at  six  years,  and  for  all  the  fol- 
lowing years,  from  8  in.  to  9  in.  These  ditierences  in  the 
heights  of  the  lower  mounds  are  dependent  on  the  size 
of  the  stooL  The  stronger  the  stool  the  greater  the  depth  of 
«arth  above  it  that  it  will  support,  seeing  that  the  larger  and 
stronger  the  heads  the  more  easily  can  they  penetrate  the 
superincumbent  soil,  whilst  a  young  and  comparatively  weak 
shoot  will  become  sickly  during  the  process  of  slowly  pu.shing 
itself  through,  besides  which,  it  will  most  likely  become  so 
deformed  as  to  be  unfit  f(jr  market.  By  properly  earth- 
ing up  we  may  obtain  heads  of  the  following  lengths  :  third 
year,  9  in.  ;  fifth  year,  10  in.  ;  sixth  year.  11  in.  ;  and  all  the 
other  years  from   11   in.  to  12   in.     For  making  the  lesser 


mounds  we  use  the  narrow  or  broad  hoe,  taking  care  to  use 
fine  open  mould  which  has  been  weU  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  the  young  heads  may  push  through  it  easily. 
If  it  contains  any  stones  they  must  be  carefully  sifted  out  and 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  plantation,  for  reasons  already 
stated.  We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  manure  to 
remain  in  these  lesser  mounds.  In  order  to  gain  an  exact 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  these  lesser  mounds  are  formed, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  fig.  G,  where  we  have  the  section 
of  an  Asparagus  plantation  before  these  lower  mounds  have 
been  formed.  The  stools  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollows 
T  T,  and  the  upper  mounds  a  a  are  at  their  greatest  height, 
whilst  after  the  operation  of  earthing  up  the  lesser  mounds 
has  taken  place,  the  aspect  of  the  ground  becomes  completely 


Fig.  6.— Asparagus  trenches  before  earthing  up. 

changed,  as  seen  in  fig  7.  The  mounds  a  a  (fig.  6)  are 
lowered,  their  tops  c  c  c  being  completely  carried  away,  as 
shown  in  fig.  7,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  form  the 
lower  mounds  b  b,  covering  up  the  Aspargus  stools  T  T  (fig. 
7).  It  must  be  perfectly  understood  that  the  lesser  mounds 
which  earth  up  the  stools  are  not  continuous  ridges  like  the 
upper  ones  a  a  (fig.s.  6  and  7),  but  form  little  isolated  conical 
hillocks,  like  mole-hUls,  the  centre  of  each  being  over  the 
centre  of  each  Asparagus  stool.  Consequently,  b  b  (fig.  7) 
represents  a  series  of  separate  mounds  and  not  a  continuous 
ridge  running  from  one  end  of  the  trench  to  the  other.  Some 
cultivators  recommend  that  these  lower  mounds  should  be 
made  isolated  one  year  and  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  ridge 
the  next.  There  is,  however,  no  advantage  in  this  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  there  is  a  double  inconvenience 
involved  in  this  method,  for  not  only  is  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion rendered  much  more  difficult  and  irregular,  but  the  stools 
do  not  gain  so  much  benefit  from  the  rain.  It  happens  fre- 
c^uently  that  during  the  gathering  in  of  the  crop  hea^'y  rains 
set  in,  followed  by  great  drought.  In  this  case  the  mounds 
become  excessively  hard,  and  the  heads  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  thick  crust  of  their  prison.  Now 
is  the  time  to  use  the  three-pronged  fork  and  stir  up  the  earth 


Fig.  7.— Asparagus  trenches  after  earthing  up. 

to  the  depth  of  from  1  to  14  in.  only,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
young  heads,  which  are  just  beginning  to  push  their  way 
through.     Three  such  forkings  are  sufficient  for  each  mound. 

Gathering  the  Crop,  Keeping,  Packing  for  Market, 
and  Transport.— The  Asparagus  cutter  must  know  his 
business,  otherwise  he  will  do  more  harm  than  good  by  injuring 
the  stools.  In  former  times  Asparagus  cutters  used  a  long 
knife  curved  at  the  point,  the  cutting  edge  of  which  was 
toothed  like  a  saw  or  nicked  like  a  scythe.  This  erroneous 
method  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  the  crop  is 
gathered  as  follows  ;  We  must  first  of  all  clear  away  the  soil 
which  surrounds  the  head  we  are  going  to  gather,  either  with 
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the  fingers  or  else  ^vitll  the  point  of  the  kuifo  used  for  cutting 
it.  The  knife  is  than  thrust  down  s.)  as  almost  to  reach  the 
root,  taking  care  not  to  cut  or  bruise  the  neighbouring  heads 
which  have  not  yet  iiierced  the  soil.  The  head  is  seized 
between  the  knife  and  the  thumb  as  near  the  root  as  possible, 
by  pressing  the  blade  of  the  knife  firmly  against  its  base, 
taking  care  not  to  bend  or  bruise  the  head  in  the  middle. 
The  head,  being  held  firmly  between  the  knife  and  the  thumb, 
is  gently  pulled  or  twisted  out  and  removed,  the  hole  left 
by  it  is  filled  with  soil  by  means  of  the  cutting  knife  or  the 
fingers,  and  the  opsration  is  finished.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cut  the  head  with  the  knife,  which  is  only  used  as  a 
lever  and  not  as  a  cutting  instrument.  In  order  that  Aspara- 
gus may  be  gathered  in  this  manner,  it  must  be  gi'own  ,on 
the  Argenteuil  system,  otherwise  the  heads  being  hard  and 
woody  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  detach  them  easily  from 
the  parent  stool.  Where  this  method  is  carried  out  carefully 
it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
cutting  with  a  saw-bladed  knife,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
all  growers  to  practise  it.  It  is  somewhat  slower,  it  is  true, 
but  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  wounding  the  heads 
surrounding  those  which  are  pulled  up,  as  well  as  of  sepa- 
rating the  useless  stump  of  each  head  from  the  stool,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  wither  and  rot.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
invented  a  special  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  large,  flat, 
shallow  spoon,  which  is  very  easy  to  use.  The  best  time  for 
gathering  Asparagus  is  when  it  shows  some  li  in.  to  2  in.  above 
the  ground.  If  it  is  gathered  sooner  than  this  there  is  a  loss,  in 
consequence  of  the  heads  not  being  sufiicisntly  mature.  If 
we  defer  it  until  later,  the  heads  lose  their  proper  flavour 
and  hue,  and  become  bitter  in  taste  and  green  in  colour ; 
besides  which  it  is  only  eatable  throughout  a  portion  of  its 
length. 

Keeping. — If  we  cannot  use  the  gathered  Asparagus  at 
ouce,  it  must  be  carefully  moved  into  a  cellar  specially  de- 
voted to  the  purpose.  It  must  not  be  either  washed  or  damped, 
and  must  be  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  coolest  and  darkest 
part  of  the  cellar  out  of  reach  of  the  light.  Asparagus  may 
be  kept  in  this  way  for  nearly  a  week,  but  it  loses  part  of  its 
flavour,  becomes  harder,  and  does  not  cook  so  well.  If  the 
crop  is  intended  for  market,  it  must  be  tied  up  into  bundles, 
the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  locality  to  which  they 
are  intended  to  bo  sent.  At  Argenteuil  the  bundles  are 
generally  from  64  in.  to  7i  in.  in  diameter  in  the  middle,  and 
from  i'i  in.  to  .5i  in.  in  diameter  at  the  head.  To  make  the 
heads  up  into  bundles,  a  small  bench  is  used,  to  which  is 
fixed  at  right  angles  a  piece  of  board  containing  a  hole  of 
from  45  in.  to  Hi  in.  in  diameter,  and  11  in.  deep,  the  hole 
being  backed  liy  another  piece  of  board  firmly  screwed  on. 
About  10  in.  in  front  of  this  piece  of  board  is  another  up- 
right piece  fi.xed  parallel  to  it,  and  provided  with  a  U-shaped 
hole.  This  upright  piece  slides  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
groove  and  may  be  fixed  at  any  distance  from  the  first  upright 
piece  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw.  One  of  the  sides  of 
the  U  is  hinged,  so  as  to  allow  the  workman  to  remove  the 
bundle.  The  workman  sits  in  front  of  the  bundling  bench, 
and  turning  it  with  the  hole  away  from  him  and  the  U  nearest 
to  him,  he  chooses  the  best  heads  of  Asparagus  from  a  heap 
by  his  side,  and  places  them  in  the  U,  allowing  their  tips  to  re.st 
lightly  in  the  stopped  hole.  If  the  Asparagus  is  flat  he 
places  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  largest  part  is  on  the  outside  of 
the  bundle.  The  medium-sized  and  smaller  heads  are  placed 
in  the  centre.  The  heads  are  so  adjusted  in  the  hole  that  they 
are  quite  level.  When  the  bundle  is  large  enougli  a  strip 
of  Willow  is  passed  round  it  about  4  in.  from  the  top,  and 
fi.rmly  tied,  but,  of  course,  without  bruising  the  heads. 
Another  strip  of  Willow  is  tied  round  the  bundle  about  4  in. 


from  the  lower  cud.  Any  of  the  heads  whose  lower  extremi- 
ties project  too  far  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  bundle  are  cut 
off  level,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  Crooked  heads 
may,  with  care  and  gentleness,  be  bent  perfectly  straight.  If 
they  break  during  the  operation  the  two  pieces  may  be  united 
by  inserting  a  sliver  of  wood  into  one  of  the  broken  ends  and 
^then  sticking  it  into  the  other.  When  the  whole  of  the 
gathering  has  been  made  up  into  bundles,  they  are  placed 
upright  in  tubs  or  tanks  of  water,  which  must  comi)letely 
cover  them.  They  are  left  in  this  condition  for  several  hours 
and  are  then  washed  with  a  long-haired  brush,  which  is  passed 
gently  over  them  backwards  and  forward.s.  They  are  then 
drained  for  ten  minutes  or  so  and  are  ready  to  be  sent  to 
market. 

Packing  and  Carriage.— Asparagus  is  sent  to  market  in 
large,  strongly-made  baskets,  which  contain  twenty  or  thirty 
bundles  and  even  more.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  is  lined 
with  hay  or  straw  as  well  as  the  .sides,  after  which  the  Aspara- 
gus bundles  are  put  in  rows  and  pressed  together  sideways 
pretty  firmly,  so  that  they  cannot  shake  about.  A  layer  of 
straw  is  now  placed,  and  another  layer  of  Asparagus,  and  so 
on  till  the  basket  is  nearly  full,  a  thicker  layer  of  hay  or 
straw  being  placed  on  the  top  of  all  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  stint  the  amount  of  hay  or  straw-  used  in  lining 
the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  basket,  otherwise  the  tips 
of  the  heads  will  be  knocked  off  and  the  Asparagus  rendered 
unsaleable.  The  A.sparagus  grower  who  seeks  to  do  a  good 
trade  must  exercise  great  taste  and  judgment  in  preparing  his 
merchandise  for  market.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
place  the  largest  and  best  looking  heads  on  the  outside  of  the 
bundle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  however.  Early 
Asparagus  becomes  rather  small ;  we  must  therefore  have  at 
hand  a  certain  quantity  of  large  heads  of  Late  Asparagus,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  "  dress "  the  bundles  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  Asparagus  grower,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  plant  say  a 
quarter  or  even  a  third  of  his  ground  with  the  large  variety 
of  Late  Asparagus,  for  a  few  large  heads  placed  in  a  bundle  of 
small  ones  will  often  make  it  sell  for  double  the  amount  w-hich 
it  would  otherwise  have  fetched.  Godefeoy-Lebceuf. 


IMPROVED  CABBAGES. 


Complete  and  comprehen.sive  as  is  the  article  on  garden  and  fielJ 
Cabliages  given  in  your  number  for  August  16,  there  is  yet  one  point 
to  which  little  attention  has  been  directed,  I  mean  their  culture. 
Cabbages,  I  fear,  rank  so  low  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  productions 
with  gardeners  now-a-days  tliat  they  never  trouble  themselves  to 
entjuire  how  or  by  whom  any  improvement  in  them  is  made.  It  m.ay 
seem  invidious  to  mention  it,  but  I  believe  that  tlie  gi-eatest  im- 
pjrovement  in  tlie  early  Cabbages  gi'own  at  the  present  day  is  due 
to  cottagers  who  have  taken  pains  to  overcome  their  tendency  to  ' 
run  to  seed  in  spring  instead  of  forming  good-sized  hearts.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  to  all  who  gi'ow  Cabbages  that  early  and  forward 
pl.ants,  or  those  that  have  attained  the  largest  size  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  are  the  most  likely  to  run  to  seed  in  the  spring ;  hence 
the  advisability  of  not  sowing  the  seed  too  early  in  the  preceding 
summer.  For  many  years  tlie  period  of  sowing  the  main  crop  of 
spring  Cabbages  has  been  an  important  one  witli  ail  cultivators,  for 
if  sown  too  early  the  crop  is  almost  sure  to  run  to  seed  in  spring,  and 
if  too  late,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  very  early  Cabbages;. and  in  order 
to  aid  in  overcoming  this  difficulty  it  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  varieties  of  Cabbages  to  produce 
kinds  which  have  the  least  tendency  to  run  to  seed  in  spring,  and  at 
the  same  time  pass  through  the  winter,  be  it  ever  so  severe,  of  a  good 
size. 

Now  this  qualification  in  a  Cabbage  is  not  possessed  by  all  the 
varieties  tli.tt  are  offered  by  dealers,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  kind 
possessing  this  ijualificatiou  is  tlic  point  that  determines  good  culti- 
vation from  the  ordinary  hap-hazard  system  with  which  so  many  are 
contentel,  amongst  those  who  look  with  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tempt on  the  Cabbage  grower.  Now,  it  must  1)0  confessed  that  the 
Cabbage  has  been  much  improved  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
race  of  growers.     I  can  reniendjer  the  time  when  it  was  not  thought 
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proper  in  any  part  ot  England  where  I  resided  (and  I  have  done  so 
in  half-a-dozen  counties,  and  these  often  widely  apart)  to  sow  the 
main  crop  of  spring  Cabbages  iiefore  the  12th  of  August,  and  I 
believe  I  am  ridit  in  saying  that  the  earlier  class  of  growers  did  not 
sow  them  so  early  as  even  that.  Aberorombie,  I  think-,  lays  it  down 
as  a  maxim  that  the  21st  of  August  is  the  proper  time.  Now, 
thanks  to  those  who  ha\e  improved  the  Cabbage  so  much,  the  best 
varieties  may  be  sown  with  safety  a  month  before  that  time,  and  for 
the  last  thirty  years  or  more  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  the 
■fii-st  batch  of  spring  Cabbages  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July.  Tlie 
variety  I  first  had  from  a  cottager,  and  it  was  but  rai-ely  that  any  of 
them  run  to  seed  in  the  spring  ;  even  last  year,  1S7S,  I  sowed  the 
same  kind  on  July  15,  along  with  two  more  varieties  ;  in  planting 
they  accidentally  got  mixed,  and  I  found  this  spring  that  only  three 
or  four  out  of  about  three  hundred  ran  to  seed,  and  whether  these 
■were  of  the  original  kind  or  of  the  others  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I 
believe  the  cottager's  old  kind  is  the  nearest  proof  against  bolting, 
and  consequently  from  it  it  is  difficult  to  get  seed  ;  I,  therefore, 
always  go  back  to  my  old  friend  for  a  supply  of  seed,  rather  than 
trust  to  names  of  the  highest  repute.  I  cannot  give  tlie  name  of  the 
variety  as  it  is  purely  Tocal,  but  I  believe  that  it  originally  had  a 
beginning  in  a  market  garden,  where  it  may  possibly  be  still  grown. 
Its  adaptabihty  to  stand  the  winter  when  of  large  size  is  a  property 
that  I  have  always  admired  in  this  Caljljage.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Cabbage  has  always  been  with  me  a  favourite  pursuit  ;  a  good  bed  of 
Cabbage  affords  us  sometliing  to  cut  from  almost  every  day  in  tlie 
year  ;  but  when  I  see  it  recommended  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  early 
spring  Cabbages  as  late  as  the  end  of  August,  I  confess  I  have  yet  to 
leamhow  to  get  them  fit  for  use  early  the  following  spring. 

An  Old  Gardener. 


Potato  Disease  in  North  Hants. — Potatoes  are  very  bad 
in  this  neighl)ourhooJ.  I  have  grown  several  sorts  this  year,  but 
none  of  them  are  exempt  from  disease.  The  first  that  showed  it  was 
Extra  Early  Vermont.  This  was  on  .July  l.jth ;  theu  came  Early  Rose, 
Porter's  Excelsior,  Snowfiake,  Schoolmaster,  Red  Emperor,  Jlj'att's 
Prohfic,  Paterson's  Victoria,  Grampian,  Old  Ashleaf,  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  The  last  did  not  become  afl'ected  till  August  l.'ith.  The 
worst  I  have  as  yet  lifted  is  Red  Emperor  :  out  of  six  pecks  I  only 
got  aquarter  of  a  peck  of  good  tubers.  Poorsaudy  laud  has  the  best  of  it 
this  se.oson,  also  those  sorts  that  were  planted  early.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  up  to  the  end  of  August  we  have  had  over  30  in. 
of  rain. — .J.  Crook. 

French  Breakfast  Radishes.— After  a  long,  trying  winter 
like  tlie  past,  when  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables  get  scarce  in  spring, 
especially  salading  of  most  kinds,  the  utility  of  a  good  quick-grow- 
ing Radish  becomes  apparent.  After  trying  various  sorts,  I  find 
none  so  useful  and  quick,  as  regards  growth,  as  the  French  Break- 
fast. I  made  my  first  sowing  of  it  in  the  open  air  iu  the  end  of 
February  on  a  warm,  south  border.  Three  sorts  were  sown  side 
by  side,  and  from  the  French  Breakfast  I  could  draw  good 
Radishes  a  week  before  either  of  the  other  sorts.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage.  Another  recommendation  belonging  to  this 
variety  is  its  ornamental  appearance.  I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  not  more  grown  tlian  it  is,  is  its  being  a  little  dearer 
than  some  sorts, — J,  C,  Farnboro. 

Tomatoes  in  the  Open  Air  and  under  Glass.— The 
only  cliance  of  ripening  a  croji  of  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  this 
season  is  to  keep  the  growth  very  thin  and  have  all  lateral  and  side 
shoots  pinched  back  as  soon  as  tlie  requisite  number  of  flowers  are 
set  for  a  crop.  This  will  concentrate  the  wliole  strength  into  the 
swelling  fruit  and  h.asten  their  maturitj-,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a 
small  crop  ripened  well  and  quickly  than,  by  permitting  a  greater 
development,  to  retard  the  whole.  The  main  leaves  should  be  left  on 
for  the  present ;  by  and  by,  when  the  fruits  are  ripening,  the  foliage 
may  be  thinned  to  let  in  the  sunshine  to  give  flavour  and  colour. 
But  the  time  will — in  fact,  is — come  when  every  establishment  of 
any  pretentions  should  have  a  Tomato  house.  They  are  more 
thought  of  now  in  many  establishments  than  Cucumbers,  and  they 
are  far  more  wholesome.  But  though  a  house  for  tlieir  special 
culture  will  be  a  necessity  in  a  complete  establishment,  yet  wherever 
there  is  a  greenhouse  Tomatoes  may  be  had,  for  they  will  grow  in 
pots,  boxes,  or  in  any  simple  contrivance  where  a  peck  of  good  soil 
can  be  laid  ;  and  they  may  also  be  utilised  for  covering  the  back 
walls  of  forcing  houses.  The  best  results,  thougli,  will  be  obtained 
in  a  light  warm  position,  and  if  used  to  cover  back  walls  it  is  best 
to  plant  in  pots  in  rather  poor  soil,  and  feed  witli  liquid  manure 
when  the  fruits  are  set  and  the  plants  require  more  support.  Last 
season  there  was  a  good  deal  ot  disease  amongst  Tomatoes  iu  the 
open  air,  but  this  year  up  to  the  present  time,  although  the  pl.ants 
are  late,  they  are  very  clean  and  healtliy  in  this  neiglibourhood. — 
E.  H. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE    CABBAGE    MOTH. 

(hADENA  BRASSICiE.) 
There  are  perhaps  no  insects  which  are  so  destructive  in  kitchen 
gardens  as  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth,  and  the  flower  gardens  are 
by  no  means  free  from  their  intrusions.  They  appear  to  lie  almost 
omnivorous,  as  no  plants  seem  to  come  amiss  to  them — Cabbages  of 
all  kinds,  particul.irly  Cauliflowers,  the  leaves  of  Turnips,  Lettuces, 
Currant  buslies,  &c.,  and  even  the  leaves  of  the  Tobacco  plant  and 
scarlet  Geranium.  Mr.  Curtis  states  that  "  lie  knows  of  no  cater- 
pillar which  is  a  more  general  feeder,"  This  insect  is  so  very  common 
that  the  amount  of  damage  it  occasions  every  year  is  very  consider- 
able, and  gardeners  wlio  are  not  troubled  witli  this  pest  are  indeed 
fortunate.  The  caterpillars  are  not  coutent  with  eating  the  outside 
leaves  of  Cabbages  and  Lettuces,  but  make  their  %\-ay  into  the  very 
hearts  of  the  plants,  where  they  are  tolerably  safe  from  anything 
whicli  we  can  do  to  molest  them  ;  still  many  may  lje  collected  by 
carefully  searching  the  plants.  If  the  heart  of  a  plant  is  found  to 
be  attacked,  it  may  as  well  be  cut  open  at  once  and  the  caterpillars 
destroj'eil,  for  if  left  they  will  most  certainly  render  it  useless  for 
food  even  if  they  do  not  actually  kill  it.  As  tliese  caterpillars 
generally  feed  at  iiiglit  time,  and  when  nearly  full  grown  sometimes 
remain  hidden  under  clods  of  earth,  stone,  &c.,  during  the  daj-,  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  after  dark  if  searched  for  with  a  lantern. 
Several  methods  are  recommended  Ijy  various  ■s\Titers  for  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  this  insect,  but  I  can  scarcely  think  they  can  be  of  much 
use  if  tlie  caterpillars  are  well  hidden  among  the  leaves,  as  I  fear 
no  fluid  or  powder  would  reach  them  there.  Sprinkling  lime  over 
the  plants  and  watering  them  liglitly  overhead  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
or  watering  with  soap  and  water,  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious. 
Sowing  the  refuse  of  beaten  hemp  broadcast  over  the  plants  is  said 
to  cause  the  caterpillars  to  fall  down  dead  within  lialf-an-hour.  The 
same  writer  suggests  planting  Hemp  near  Cabbages,  or  watering 
tliem  overhead  with  an  infusion  of  Hemp  ;  another  states  that  cover- 
ing Cabbages  with  fronds  of  tlie  common  Brake  Fern,  or  Elder 
leaves  was  vei-y  effectual ;  an  hour  after  tlie  leaves  were  placed  iu 
position  not  a  caterpillar  w.is  to  be  seen.  This  insect  is  very  common, 
and  may  he  found  iu  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent 
as  well,  wherever  Cabbages,  &c.,  are  cultivated.  Tlie  moths  only 
fly  after  dark,  and  may  be  found  during  the  day  resting  on  the  stems 
of  trees,  on  hedges,  &c.  ;  they  are  of  such  an  inconspicuous  colour 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  worth  while  to  search 
for  them  with  aview  to  theirdestruction.  They  uLakethsirfirst  appear- 
ance in  May  or  .June,  and  those  of  the  second  generation  may  gene- 
rally be  found  in  August.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  Cab- 
bages and  other  plants,  from  which  the  caterpillars  are  soon  hatched, 
and  may  be  found  during  July,  August,  and  September.  They  at 
oncebegiu  feeding  on  the  leaves  where  they  were  hatched,  and  then  eat 
their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  plant.  They  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  two  or  three  of  them  soon  ileniolisli  a  Cdjbage  or 
Cauliflower,  and  what  they  do  not  eat  the}'  spoil  by  their  droppings. 
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Plants  often  do  not  in  any  way  show  signs  of  their  presence,  and 
they  are  not  discovered  nntil  the  plant  is  cut  open  and  found  to  be 
worthless.  They  do  not  attain  their  full  size  for  about  a  month, 
during  which  period  they  increase  very  rapidly  in  size  and  change 
their  skins  several  times.  Soon  after  they  are  fully  gi-own  they 
generally  bury  tliemselves  in  the  earth  aud  Ijccome  chrysalides,  fre- 
quently surrounding  themselves  with  a  rough  shell  of  earth.  Some- 
times, however,  they  undergo  their  metamorphosis  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  moths  from  these  chrysalides  emerge  in  August,  aud, 
after  pairing,  at  once  lay  tlieir  eggs,  tlie  caterpillars  from  which  bury 
themselvesin  theearth  tow  ardsthcend  of  autumn,  covering  themselves 
with  a  case  of  hardened  earth  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  ;  some 
changing  at  once  into  clirysalides,  others  not  undergoing  their  change 
until  the  spring.  Wlien  the  beds  in  tlie  kitclien  garden  .are  being 
prepared  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  these  chrysalides,  whicli 
should  always  be  destroyed.  The  Cabbage  moth  belongs  to  the 
family  Noctinida>  and  the  genus  Hadena  ;  by  several  authors  it  is, 
however,  described  under  the  name  of  Mamestra  brassiere.  In  The 
Garden  for  the  14th  of  December,  1878,  I  have  given  an  account 
and  description  of  another  member  of  this  genus,  H.  oleracea,  t!ie 
pot  herb  moth,  which  much  resembles  the  Cabbage  moth  ;  they  may, 
however,  easily  be  distinguished  by  comparing  the  descriptions  to- 
gether. _  The  Cabbage  moth  is  about  J  in.  long,  and  measures  about 
If  in.  across  the  wings  when  extended.  The  general  colour  of  t!ie 
moth  is  brown  of  various  shades,  the  head  is  small,  the  antennie 
long  and  fine  ;  t!ie  thorax  is  greyish-brown,  ^v^th  a  tuft  on  either 
side,  on  which  is  a  dark  brown  mark;  the  body  is  brownish.  Tlie 
upper  wings  are  greyish-browm,  with  several  darker  wavy,  narrow, 
transversebands  and  lines  ;  the  upper  margin  bears  several  darker 
and  lighter  spots  ;  near  this  margin  and  on  the  side  of  the  centre 
nearer  the  tip  of  the  wing  is  a  somewhat  ear-shaped  lighter  spot 
(parts  of  which  are  quite  wliite)  surrounded  by  a  dark  line  ;  rather 
nearer  the  base  tlian  this  spot  is  an  almost  round  light  spot  ;  imme- 
diately lielow  this  is  a  squarish  spot  bordered  on  three  sides  by  a 
thick  dark  line.  Near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  a  whitisli 
zig-zag  line,  on  the  basal  side  of  which  is  a  lightish,  clouded  band. 
The  lower  wings  are  whitish-brown,  and  are  somewhat  darker 
towards  the  lower  edge,  the  fringe  of  which  is  nearly  white.  Tlie 
caterpillars  when  fully  grown  are  about  1  i  in.  long  ;  when  young 
they  are  generally  green  in  colour,  but  afterwards  they  vary  very 
much  from  greenish  to  nearly  black  with  pinkish  markings.  ^  Just 
•above  the  feet  is  a  yellowish  longitudinal  band.  Each  joint  is 
marked  with  a  rather  oblique  black  line  on  either  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  back.  The  head  is  reddish,  and  the  feet,  which  are  placed 
on  the  first  three,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  last  joints, 
.are  greenish.  The  chrysalis  is  about  4-lOths  of  an  inch  long,  aud 
of  a  bright  yellowish-red  colour.  G-.  S.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOEEESPONDENTS. 


Hypniim  Moss-— What  kiml  nf  Moss  is  tliis?and  where  is  it  to  be  procured? 
— M.  S  (Uypnum  Moss,  also  known  as  Ft^ither  Moss,  is  the  commonest  of  ciir 
native  Mosses;  imleeil,  it  woul-l  'le  dimculttofind  any  garden  la\ni  or  grassy 
bank  without  tliis  Moss  in  some  of  its  forms.  It  has  creeping  prostrate  orascen- 
ding  branched  stems,  clothed  with  luinute  scaly  leaves,  whicli  are  arranged 
spirally,  and  set  so  thickly  as  to  overlap  each  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a  Juniper 
ur  an  Arbor  Vitfe.  It  grows  most  during  cold  and  wet  seasons,  and  is  in  its 
best  condition  in  winter  aud  early  spring.  The  kinds  most  common  on  grass 
la\vns  are  the  Spreading  Feather  Moss  (H.  squarrosum).  Amber  Feather  Moss 
(H.  purnm),  and  the  Cypress  Feather  Moss  (H.  cupressiforme).  In  order  to 
obtain  large  flakes  of  this  ]Moss,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  woods,  copses,  and 
on  moist  banks,  where  the  above  mentioned  kinds  and  the  Long  Feather  Moss 
(11.  prEelongum),  the  Velvety  Featlier  Moss  (H.  velutinum),  tlie  Silky  Feather 
Moss  (H.  sericeum),  and  the  Tamarisk  Feather  Moss  (H.  tamariscinum)  may 
frequently  be  fouTid  associated  together.  The  Moss  sold  by  the  florists  in 
small  square  bundles,  dyed  an  unnatural  gi-een,  is  the  Three- edged  Feather 
Moss  (H.  triquetnim).— C.  M.] 

Olea  fragrans.— Is  this  hardy  enough  to  plant  out  of  doors?  We  are  about 
sixteen  miles  south  of  London,  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  about  GOO 
feet  above  sea  level.  ~M.  G.  [If  yom- position  is  so  favoured  as  to  slope  to  the 
south  or  west,  you  may  venture  to  plant  Olea  fragrans  in  an  open  situation,  as  it 
has  proved  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  out  luiprotected  for  the  last  six  winters, 
and  withstood  the  unusual  severity  of  last  winter  uninjured  as  a  wall  shrub  near 
London  ;  but  if  no  protection  can  be  afforded  tu  ward  off  north  or  east  winds, 
you  will  only  succeed  by  treating  it  as  a  wall  shrub.  It  should  have  grown  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  cool  temperature,  and  it  ought  to  be  no  less  than  from  five 
to  six  years  old,  and  about  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  The  soil  should  be  a  light 
loam,  with  a  dry  sub-soil.  The  altitude  named  is  rather  favoiu'able  than  other- 
wise.— C  M.] 

Diseased  Ferns.— ^inon.— The  premature  decay  of  the  frond  of  your  Fern 
is  owing  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  roots,  probably  arising  from  overpotting  or 
being  kept  too  wet.  The  mouldiness  on  the  ends  of  the  fronds  may  be  caused 
partly  by  the  condition  of  the  plant,  and  partly  by  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  In 
order  to  revive  it,  place  it  in  a  li'.iht  airy  situation,  and  keep  it  moderately  dry  for 
a  time.     It  is  a  stove  Feni,  aud  requires  a  temperature  of  from  Ci5'  to  70  .—C.  M. 

Plants  for  Winter  Bedding.— Can  any  one  tell  me  the  best  plants  for 
bedding  out  in  winter,  so  as  to  have  a  gay  winter  garden  where  a  summer  garden 
is  seldom  or  never  required  ?  The  aspect  is  south  but  rather  exposed,  in  the 
county  Meath,  Ireland.— E.  C.  II.    [For  effective  winter  bedding  no  plants  are  so 


suitable  as  small  slunibs,  and  the  variety  of  these  available  for  the  purpose  has  of 
late  become  so  great  tliat  as  bright  a  flower  warden  in  winter  as  summer  is  only  a 
financial  matter.  The  plants  in  the  fcpUowing  list  all  bear  the  yearly  double  re- 
moval—that  is  incidental  to  such  winter  bedding— well,  viz.,  Aucuba  japonica, 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  Azara  microphylla,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  all  the  variegated 
Eu(  nymuses,  Eiica  herbacea  carnea,  Erica  mediterranea  alba,  variegated  Ivies, 
especiallyas  groundwoik  for  formal  growing  .shrubs  such  as  Juniperus,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecta,  and  Thuja  aurea.  Retinospora  aurea,  R.  nbtusa  aurea,  R. 
plumosa,  and  R.  ericoides  are  all  of  them  effective  winter  bedders,  as  are  also- 
variegated  Hollies,  but  they  do  not  bear  the  cons>tant  removal  well ;  they  will, 
however,  last  good  for  three  years.  Thujop&is  lnjrealis,  Mahonia  aqiiifolia, 
Pernettya  mucronata,  Andromeda  fioribunda.  and  Portugal  Laurels  are  all  well 
suited  for  forming  beds  or  masses.  The  following  hardy  cai-peting  and  edfdng 
plants  look  well  associated  with  shrubs,  viz.,  Ajuga  reptans,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Arabis  lucida  variegata,  Antennaria  tomentosa.  Phlox  veraa,  Cera.'-tium  arvense, 
Sedum  glaucum,  Lydium,  corsicum,  and  acre  eleccans,  Herniaria  glabra.  Thymus 
aureus  variegatus,  and  Thymus  lanuginosus.  This  list  might  be  extended,  but 
the  above  named  are  the  best,  and  sufficient  for  any  ortlinary  sized  garden.— 
W.W.H. 

Auricula  Insects.— An  insect  has  attacked  the  roots  of  my  Auriculas  this 
season.  The  l)ody  is  white  and  fat ;  the  legs  six  and  black.  When  turned  on  its 
back  a  curious  proboscis-like  appendage  runs  down  from  the  head  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  third  pair  of  legs  with  the  body.  Its  length  is  about  l-16thof  an 
inch.  It  deposits  a  quantity  of  white  material  round  the  roots  and  rootlets 
exactly  like  white  mould.  The  effects  of  its  attacks  are  only  to  be  detected  by 
the  colour  of  the  leaves,  which  turn  yellowish-green.  The  remedy  I  have  resorted 
to  is  as  follows  :  I  take  the  plants  out  of  the'  pots,  shake  all  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  wash  thoroughly  in  water,  dust  the  roots  affected  witli  powdered  charcoal, 
and  repot  at  once.  What  is  the  name  of  the  insect?  Is  it  a  common  pest  of  the 
Auricula?  How  can  it  be  destroyed?  What  is  the  cause  of  its  coming?^ 
II.  .T.  N.  [1.  Your  Auriculas  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  root-feeding  aphides, 
probably  Frtrda  myrmecaria,  which  is  often  found  feeding  on  the  roots  of  various 
jdants  in  pots,  which  it  much  injures  by  sucking  the  juices  of  their  roots  by  the 
aid  of  its  long  proboscis  or  rostrum.  2.  The  plan  you  have  adopted  is  very  good. 
Ti-y  powdered  Hellebore  instead  of  charcoal,  watering  with  decoctions  of  vaiious 
leaves,  such  as  Toliacco,  Stramonium,  Walnut,  «tc.,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  has  been  much  recommended.  3.  As  to  the  reason  of  the  insects' appearance, 
themselves  or  their  eggs  were  probalilyin  the  soilin  which  the  plants  were  placed, 
as  the  insects  are  apterous,  and  unlikely  to  move  much  about.— G.  S.  S.] 

Diseased  Cucumber.— -l^io/),— We  can  see  no  fungus  on  the  piece  of  Cu- 
cumber sent.  Fungi  often  appear  on  Cucumbers  when  the  latter  are  out  of 
health,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  in  these  instances  the  fungi  are 
the  cause  of  the  ill-health  ;  they  merely  make  bad  worse. — W.  G.  S. 

Seeds  in  Melons  Germinating.— On  cutting  open  a  Melon  the  other  day 
the  seeds  were  found  to  have  germinated,  and  to  have  produced  small  plants, 
with  roots  and  two  leaves  quite  expanded.  The  Melon  itself  was  excellent  in 
flavour,  and  of  medium  size.— R.  Robbins,  Iih;/dd  Court,  Upston  on  Severn. 
[Cases  of  gemiination  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon.] 

Names  of  Plants— 77.  C  — EchinocactusOttonis,  not  rare.  H.  F.— Erug- 
mansia  (Datura)  KiiiLihti.  S.  J.—l,  Symphyandra  pendula  ;  2, Rosa  miorophylla. 
E.  /).— Wi-tree  (lUius  Cotinus).  R.  .?.— 1.  Stipa  pennata  ;  2,  Dactylis  glomerata 
variegata  ;  3,  Panicum  Crus-galli ;  4,  Cinna  mexicana.  .SVoi'c- Tacsonia  insignis. 
T.  Jl/.- Alchemilla  arvensis.  Scottish.— 'Sq\X  week.  W.  M.  C— 1,  Harpalium 
rigidum  ;  2,  Coreopsis  lanceolata.  M.  J.— Statice  tatarica.  Enqvirer.—l,  Rnd- 
beckiaNewmanni  ;  2,  Cimicifuga  racemosa  ;  3,  Erynginm  amethystinum.  A.  B.^ 
1,  Adiantum  Farleyense ;  2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ;  3,  Nephrodimn  molle  ;  4, 
Pteris  cretica.  C  M.  B.—We:  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers,  which 
can  only  be  done  correctly  by  a  specialist. 

Cucumbers.— 3/(7;or.—Xot  the  Cucumber  disease.  They  are  merely  suffering 
from  being  overcrowded,  and  from  want  of  heat  and  air.  Shorten  and  thin  out 
the  shoots,  and  top  dress  ;  and  if  firing  is  recommenced,  and  they  are  kept  well 
watered,  they  may  recover. 

Questions. 

New  Budding  Knife,— Would  some  of  your  readers  who  have  tried  it  say- 
how  they  have  succeeded  in  their  use  of  Ward  &  Garrards's  Improved  Budding^ 
Knife.  Speaking  for  myself  I  cannot  make  it  work  at  all  satisf.actorily. — W.  E. 
LayTON,  Cranbonrne,   tVindnor, 

Permanent  Hedge.— I  have  400  ft.  of  ordinary  "  pale  and  space  "  fencing 
round  two  sides  of  my  -ardcn  at  Enfield,  and  as  it  shows  signs  of  decay  I  thought 
of  planting  a  permanent  hedge  to  take  its  place  as  it  becomes  useless.  Will  any 
of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  the  best  (piick-STowing  sort  of  hedge  to 
plant  to  form  a  close  boundary  to  take  the  jilace  of  the  paling,  and  so  as  not  to 
occupy  too  much  room  ?  Also,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  bank  or  ditch,  a& 
either  would,  of  course,  take  up  room.— Fr.ANrois. 

Grapes— Would  any  of  your  correspondents  be  kind  enough  to  state  the 
heaviest  average  crop  of  good  Grapes,  that  is.  weight  of  fruit  from  each  square 
yard  of  training  surface,  that  they  have  known  to  be  taken  from  the  ssme  Vines- 
for,  say  ten  years  or  longer  in  succession,  the  crops  being  regular  and  good 
throughout.— J.  S.  W. 


OBITUARY. 

Jesse  Allgrove,  for  over  fifty  years  a  faithful  servant  to 
Messr.s.  Osljorn  &  Sou-s,  at  their  Sunbury  nursery,  died  on  August  17 
in  his  eightieth  year.  He  has  for  many  years  been  m.anager  of  the 
nursery,  and  was  actively  emploj'ed  as  such  nntil  within  a  few 
months  of  liis  death.  His  upright  character  and  the  interest  he 
always  took  in  his  Iju.siness  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
his  employers  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 


Frost  in  Ireland. — "We  h.ive  already  indications  of  winter. 
The  thermometer  this  morning  (.'^ept.  1 )  registered  .30',  or  2^  of  frost. 
Everything  is  very  backward  ;  no  signs  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nec- 
tarines, or  Figs  ripening  out-of-doors.  Apples  and  Pears  very  small. 
Potatoes  very  bad,  and  still  getting  worse. — J.  Clews,  Iffail/orf 
Gardrii^,  KcUk,  Co.  Mealh. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Xature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. " — Shakespeare. 


THE  "  CURL  "  OE  BLIGHT  IX  PEACH  TREES. 

Few  fniits  excel  in  flavour  a  well-ripened  Peach  that  has  been  taken 
from  a  south  wall.  You  may  grow  larger,  heavier,  ami  finer  looking 
friiit  under  glass,  tut,  for  flavour,  no  house-grown  fruit  can  compete 
with  one  ripened  out  of  doors.  I  take  this  to  he  a  well  known  fact, 
and  yet  I  every  now  and  then  meet  with  people  who  are  induced 
to  grow  Peaches  only  in  houses  or  under  a  glass-fronted  wall, 
having  given  up  trying  to  grow  them  in  the  open  air  through 
frequent  failures.  Xo  doubt  late  frosts  have  much  to  answer  for. 
It  is  very  vexing  to  see  a  wall  covered  with  blossom  and  then  to  find 
that  some  late  sharp  frost  has  blighted  all  one's  hopes  of  a  crop. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  evil  with  which  a  Peach  grower  has  to  con- 
tend. He  may  get  a  good  set  and  be  looking  with  much  reason  for 
a  heavy  crop,  when,  in  May,  he  will  find  the  leaves  of  his  trees 
thicken,  appear  blistered,  then  curl  up,  and,  if  he  examine  one, 
he  will  find  it  loaded  with  insects.  Presently  the  leaves  perish,  the 
tree  makes  no  healthy  wood,  and  never  recovers.  Sometimes  it 
lingers  with  a  sickly  hue  for  a  time,  but  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  it  is  to  remove  it  in  the  autumn,  and  replace  it  by  anotlier  tree. 
This  evil  then  is  far  worse  than  a  late  sharp  frost.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  evil  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  remedy  it  ?  On  these 
points  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  experience  of  others  and  I  will 
now  state  mine. 

First  let  me  notice  the  causes  of  the  "curl."  A  cold,  high  wind 
will  produce  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  this  pest  in  a 
well-ordered  orchard  liouse.  But  such  winds  do  not  affect  all  trees 
alike  ;  some  seem  more  delicate  in  constitution  than  others.  I  have 
two  trees  in  my  garden  close  to  each  other,  the  Early  Alfred  and 
Bellegarde.  They  have  been  treated  alike  ;  but  the  Belleganle  this 
spring  had  about  a  dozen  blistered  leaves  on  it,  whilst  the  other  had 
none.  Then,  again,  soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tlie  prevalence 
of  this  pest.  Gravelly  soil  seems  to  favour  it.  I  liave  seen  trees 
completely  killed  by  it  on  gravell}'  soil.  Heathy  soil,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  suit  the  Peach.  I  am  accpiainted  with  a  gi-ower  who 
built  a  long  fine  wall  and  covered  it  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ; 
rollers  and  blinds  were  fixed,  but  all  to  little  or  no  purpose.  The 
curl  beat  him,  and  he  had  the  trees  removed.  I  have  another  friend, 
living  in  Kent,  where  the  soil  is  most  suitable  for  fruit  growing, 
but  he,  too,  is  annoyed  by  curl  and  almost  out  of  heart.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  heavy  soil  on  the  Peach  ;  but  clialky  loam 
seems  to  suit  it.  I  live  in  the  South  Downs,  and  my  garden  con- 
tains four  Peach  trees — the  Noblesse,  the  Early  Alfred,  the  Belle- 
garde,  and  Stump  the  World.  The  Noblesse  was  never  a  healthy 
tree,  and  up  to  this  time  it  continues  unsightly  ;  but  the  other 
three  are  full  of  vigour,  and  not  a  curled  leaf  is  to  be  found  on  them. 
I  ascribe  this  in  a  great  measure  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
planted,  and  in  some  measure  to  their  general  treatment.  Let  me 
therefore  describe  this.  At  a  radius  of  aViout  4  ft.  from  the  place 
where  the  tree  was  to  be  planted,  a  semi-circle  was  drawn,  and 
within  this  the  earth  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  .3  ft.  or  so. 
Then  a  barrowful  of  earth  from  a  field  adjoining  was  brought, 
and  with  this,  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  hole,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  decayed  manure  was  mixed.  This  was  tlien  rammed  firm. 
Upon  this  another  barrowful  of  the  same  kind  of  earth  and  manure 
was  placed  and  rammed  ;  and  this  process  was  continued  until  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  ground  was  nearly  reached.  On  this  the  tree 
was  planted  and  the  roots  well  covered.  In  spring  this  space  was 
covered  with  good-sized  flint  stones,  in  order  that  the  roots  might  be 
protected  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  trees  grew  vigorously,  and  Stump 
the  World  was  obhged  to  be  root-pruned.  My  trees  being  without 
"  curl  "  may  be  ascribed  in  a  gi-eat  measure  to  this  method  of  plant- 
ing. If  I  had  not  been  on  a  chalk  soil  I  sliould  have  added  about  a 
peck  of  chalk,  or  somewhat  more  of  old  mortar  to  the  compost  in 
whicli  the  trees  were  planted.  In  May,  as  I  have  said,  al)out  a  dozen 
or  so  of  blistered  leaves  appeared  on  the  Galande  or  Bellegarde,  but 
when  they  were  removed  no  more  appeared,  and  we  have  not  again 
been  troubled. 

\yhat  is  the  best  cure  for  "curl ''  ?  As  soon  as  it  appears  wash  or 
syringe  the  trees  well  with  Tobacco-water.  If  only  a  few  leaves 
seem  blistered  pick  them  off ;  and  if  the  repeated  doses  of  Tobacco- 
water  do  not  cure  the  "curl,"  I  know  of  no  better  mode  of  proce- 
dure than  to  pull  off  the  diseased  leaves.  Possibly  the  second  leaves 
may  be  healthy  and  the  trees  recover,  but  if  not,  replace  them.  It 
is  bad  policy,  especially  in  a  small  garden,  to  retain  a  sickly  tree  of 
any  kind.  A.   S. 


Vol.  XVI.        PEUNING  AND  TEAINIXG  SMALL  FRUIT  BUSHES. 

^  The  pruning  of  such  bushes  as  (Jooseberries  and   Currants,   &c., 

is  not  a  difficult  matter,  from  a  gardener's  point  of  view  ;  but  there 
are  some — many,  I  might  say — who  do  not  understand  it.  Tliese 
are  mostly  amateurs,  who  perhapjs  keep  an  odd  man  about  the 
place,  who  fills  his  time  up  in  the  garden,  where  he  is  aided  by  his 
employer  in  his  leisure  from  business,  neither  perhaps  knowing  much 
of  gardening,  and  particularly  little  about  pruning.  Not  long  since, 
I  saw  in  a  pretty  and  otherwise  well  managed  little  garden,  belong- 
ing to  an  amateur,  a  quarter  of  Gooseberries  that  had  been  pruned 
by  a  pair  of  hedge  shears.  They  were,  as  may  be  expected,  com- 
pletly  choked  up  with  wood  to  the  heart,  and  bore  no  fruit.  Both 
Red  and  Black  Currants  were  mangled  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  results,  and  the  owner  was  in  trouble  about  his  bushes. 
In  another  case  the  owner  had  been  advised  to  thin  out  the  young 
wood  well,  and  he  had  followed  that  advice  to  the  extent  of  cutting 
every  shoot  back  close  to  the  old  wood,  wliich  of  course  resulted 
in  a  cop  of  spray  also.  No  doubt  plenty  of,"  such  examples  could  be 
found.  Writers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  explicit  enough,  and  in  this 
paper  I  propose  to  give  a  few  simple  instructions  on  the  subject  that 
I  hope  will  be  understood. 

Gooseberries. — It  should  be  understood  that  the  Gooseberry 
bears  its  fruit  upon  the  shoots  formed  the  previous  year  chiefly,  and 
upon  spurs.  These  spurs,  however,  amateurs  and  cottages  need 
not  trouble  themselves  about,  nor  try  to  produce  them  by  any 
method  of  pruning  ;  they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  the 
annual  shoots  that  gTow  every  summer,  and  which  have  to  be  pruned 
during  winter,  that  they  have  alone  to  contend  with.  These  bear 
the  gi-eatest  portion  of  the  crop,  and  the  finest  berries.  Thirty  or 
forty  berries  to  a  shoot  1  ft.  long  or  so  is  common  on  good  healthy 
bushes  that  have  been  kept  open  by  2)runing.  Supposing  v,e  have  a 
young  bush  to  begin  with,  with  a  stem  about  6  in.  or  9  in.  long,  and  a 
head  of  tw  0  or  tliree  branches,  the  first  tlnng  to  be  done,  when  it  is 
planted,  is  to  see  that  no  shoots  or  buds  are  left  on  the  stem,  as 
these  give  rise  to  suckers  which  become  troublesome  in  after  years. 
Such  buds  should  therefore  be  rubbed  off'  whenever  they  appear, 
and  only  such  branches  left  as  proceed  from  the  head  of  the  plant. 
In  planting  a  clear  neck  should  be  left  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
the  better  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  first  year  the  young  bush  will 
produce  perhaps  several  gi'owths  from  each  of  the  previous  year's 
shoots.  During  the  summer  these  might  be  reduced  by  disbudding  ;, 
but  that  plan  is  seldom  resoi'ted  to,  and  we  need  not  stay  to  speak 
of  it  here.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off'  the  bushes,  pruning  should 
be  performed.  Gooseberries  start  early  into  gi-owth,  and  thus  prun- 
ing should  consequently  be  done  early  in  winter.  The  operator 
should  first  examine  the  bush,  and  then  proceed  to  divest  first  one 
limb  of  a  portion  of  its  young  growths,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on 
till  he  has  gone  over  the  bush.  The  two  principal  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  are,  an  even  balance  among  the  branches — which  will 
ensure  a  round  and  well-shaped  bush — and  an  open'centre.  He  should 
leave  those  shoots  only  that  jioint  outwards,  and  he  should  not  leave 
too  many,  but  tliin  them  out  well — till  in  fact  the  bush  looks  a 
mere  skeleton  to  what  it  was  before  it  was  pruned.  In  a  young  tree 
he  will  probably  find  it  best  to  leave  the  terminal  slioot  ;  to  cut  out 
one  or  two  next  to  that,  and  leave  the  third  or  fourth  one  behind, 
nearer  the  centre,  but  pointing  outwards.  What  he  does  cut  away 
should  be  cut  cleanly  and  smoothly  off  at  the  point  of  origin — that 
is,  close  to  the  old  wood.  If  the  least  morsel  of  a  spur  be  left,  it 
will  probably  produce  a  thicket  of  useless  shoots  the  following  sea- 
son, and  it  is  these  which  choke  up  the  tree  and  spoil  it.  Careless 
pruning  in  this  way  is  the  ruin  of  Gooseberry  bushes.  What  shoots 
are  preserved  should  mostly  be  left  entire,  unless  it  be  when  a  strong 
one  needs  to  be  sliorteued  back  to  preserve  the  balance.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  points  of  Goosebery  shoots  get  rather  attenuated  and  crooked 
near  their  extremities,  and  such  points  should  also  be  cut  off.  These 
abortive  points  are  oftener  caused  by  the  use  of  nets  than  any- 
thing else,  which  lie  upon  the  bushes  and  interrupt  growth.  To  sum 
the  matter  up  concisely,  pruning  a  Gooseberry  bush  properly  con- 
sists in  cutting  clean  away  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  annual  shoots 
and  leaving  the  remainder  entire,  or  nearly  so,  and  all  pointing  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  which  should  be  open  like  a  shallow 
basin.  As  the  bushes  grow  old,  and  the  branches  cease  to  extend  at 
their  extremities,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  cut  them  back  or  re- 
mo\  e  them  altogether,  to  make  room  for  more  vigorous  shoots,  that 
push  from  near  their  base  and  take  their  place.  Frequently  gioss 
shoots  will  push  from  the  centre  of  the  bush  ;  but  these  should  all 
be  rubbed  or  cut  out  right  at  the  bottom,  leaving  no  buds,  unless  it  be 
found  necessary  to  preserve  such  as  may  be  conveniently  placed  to  fill 
up  a  gap  created  by  the  death  or  removal  of  old  branches,  which 
sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  old  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Red  CcRR.iNTS. — These  require  nearly  the  same  treatment  as 
CJooseberries.  The  bushes  may  also  be  grown  witli  a  single  stem  j 
but  they  are  more  apt  to  form  a  stool  of  roots  in  the  end,  from 
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which  suckers  spring,  and  form  branches  if  allowed  to  remain.  In 
their  case  single  stems  are  not  so  important,  as  the  Currant  can  be 
more  easily  managed  and  pruned  than  the  ( Sooseberry.  The  fruit  is 
mostly  borne  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous  year  ;  at  pruning 
time,  tlierefore,  these  should  be  well  trimmed,  cutting  what  are 
removed  clean  away.  The  terminal  shoot  on  the  branch  is  always 
left,  and  two  or  three  below  it,  just  according  to  need.  Some  shorten 
the  shoots  back  to  the  length  of  from  4  in.  to  0  in.  and  some  leave 
them  entire.  Wlien  they  are  very  strong  it  is  perliaps  the  best  plan 
to  shorten  them  a  bit ;  but  in  any  case  we  like  to  leave  8  in.  or  9  in. 
of  wood.  Leaving  too  little  of  the  shoot  is  apt  to  force  a  gi'oater 
growth  of  wood  than  is  desirable  ;  whereas  where  a  good  bit  is  left 
a  leader  only  pushes,  and  fruit  is  borne  on  the  remaining  portion. 
The  racemes  of  fruit  on  tlie  young  shoots  are,  as  a  rule,  finer  tlian 
those  from  spurs  ;  it  is  therefore  well  to  raise  a  good  stock  of  it  on 
the  bush.  Natural  spurs  are  found  in  gi'eater  abundance  also  when 
the  young  shoots  are  left  nearly  entire,  and  these  bear  plentifully 
in  after  years  and  sliould  not  l)c  removed.  As  the  trees  get  old  and 
the  branches  produce  weak  shoots  near  their  extremities,  they  may 
he  removed,  and  stronger  3'oung  shoots  from  tlie  bottom  allowed  to 
take  their  place.  Old  Currant  bushes  luave  a  wonderful  amount  of 
vitality,  and  the  stock  may  often  be  renewed  or  increased  by  divid- 
ing the  bushes  when  tliey  have  formed  a  broad  stool  of  roots.  The 
main  limbs  may  be  pulled  away  separately  with  roots  attache<l  ;  and 
if  planted  in  good  rich  soil,  will  form  good  buslies  quickly,  and  bear 
good  crops  of  fruit.  This  plan  is  advisable  in  emergencies  ;  but 
young  plants  make  the  finest  and  healthiest  bushes  in  the  end,  and 
a  young  stock  from  cuttings  should  therefore  he  raised  occasional!}-. 

Black  CuRRAyTS. — These  bear  in  the  same  way  as  the  Red,  but 
they  do  not  bear  cutting  back,  and  should  only  be  freely  thinned  ; 
the  more  young  shoots  that  can  be  left  the  better,  if  they  are  not 
crowded. 

Raspberries. — In  amateurs'  gardens  these  are  often  injured 
through  waut  of  knowledge  of  tlie  habits  and  wants  of  the  plants. 
Raspberries  like  a  tolerably  moist  and  deep  soil,  and  one  that  is 
ratlier  loose  and  light.  Stiff  soils  that  get  hard  and  dry  during 
summer  are  not  suitable,  but  may  be  rendered  so  by  the  application 
of  coal  ashes  and  rotten  vegetal)le  manure,  horse  droppings  or 
cow  manure,  applied  liberally.  A  mixture  of  all  these  put  together, 
and  trenclied  and  mixed  in  \\ith  tlie  soil  in  autumn  previous  to 
planting,  would  suit  well,  and  plenty  sliould  be  given  if  the  soil  be 
stiff  and  tenacious.  Afterwards  the  ground  about  the  roots  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  tlie  spade  or  fork,  but  the  surface  of  the  soil 
for  several  feet  out  from  the  RaspbeiTy  stems  should  be  thickly 
mulched  with  decayed  stable  manure,  or,  failing  that,  plenty  of 
short  Grass.  Mulching  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  Raspberry  in  all 
soils,  but  particularly  in  dry  hard  soils  that  crack  and  get  thirsty 
during  dry  weather.  As  to  crops  of  fruit,  evei-ything  depends  on 
.getting  up  a  strong  set  of  young  canes  annually.  The  fruit  is  borne 
on  the  canes  or  shoots  that  grow  the  year  before,  and  every  autumn 
these  die,  and  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  young  ones  tied  in  their 
places.  These  5'ouug  canes  are,  however,  often  forgotten  or  neglected 
•during  the  bearing  season,  very  often  getting  broken  and  injured  by 
nets,  and  by  persons  gathering  the  fruit.  They  should  be  looked  to 
carefully, 'anil  poor  and  needy  ones,  and  such  as  grow  out  of  place  or 
distant  "from  the  old  stool,  should  be  pulled  up.  Six  or  eight  strong 
shoots  should  bs  left  at  each  stool,  and  about  November  they  should 
be  tied  in  a  bundle  to  stakes,  or,  what  is  better,  to  a  rail  or  piece  of 
strong  band  stretched  on  stout  stakes  about  3  ft.  from  the  gi-ound, 
when  the  tie  will  catch  the  canes  about  the  middle.  In  this  way  the 
canes  form  one  straight  line.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  tie  Raspberry 
canes  in  too  rigidi}'.  They  should  have  a  little  play  at  the  top,  and 
for  this  reason  we  prefer  a  line  to  a  rail.  At  the  same  time  the 
canes  are  tied  in,  the  tops  may  be  shortened  back  from  G  in.  to  9  in. 
according  to  their  strength.  Raspberry  plantations  need  not  be  often 
renewed.  If  treated  well  and  manured,  the  same  plantation  will 
last  for  years,  and  go  on  producing  fine  canes  and  good  crops  of 
fruit.  J.  S.  W. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOCK  UPON  THE  GRAFT. 
At  the  June  meeting  of  the  State  Pomological  Society  of  Michigan 
an  essay  with  this  title  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Tyler,  which  comes  more 
directly  to  the  point  than  anything  I  have  before  read  or  heard. 
1  will  premise  by  saying  of  Jlr.  Tyler,  to  those  who  do  not  know 
him,  that  he  is  one  of  our  best  posted  men  in  the  sciences  of  pomo- 
logy and  horticulture.  Old  enough  to  have  made  many  experiments 
ami  to  have  noted  their  results,lie  needs  here  no  backer  to  his  word  or 
his  note.  He  claims  to  have  noticeil  as  early  as  1849  great  differences 
in  the  flavour,  size,  and  colour  of  several  of  the  popular  varieties  of 
Apples  grown  upon  different  trees.  This  led  him  to  notice  carefully 
the  departure  from  the  normal  type  of  those  top-grafted  upon  the 
trees  that  had  already  borne  fruit,  tlie  character  of  which  he  Iiad 
known,  and  he  found,  in  most  or  all  cases,  that  though  the  fruit  of 


the  graft  did  not  lose  its  identity,  still  there  was  more  or  less  de- 
parture from  the  true  type  either  in  the  form,  flavour,  size,  colour, 
contour,  or  keeping  qualities. 

He  also  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  above  meeting  Baldwin  Apples 
from  three  different  trees,  one  of  the  common  shape  and  flesh,  one 
grafted  by  himself  from  a  pefect  Baldwin  upon  a  seedling  that  had 
borne  a  smallish,  sour,  high-coloured  Apple,  with  often  a  red  tinge 
through  its  breast  ;  oblate  in  form  and  keeping  very  late.  The  Apples 
from  this  giaft,  though  still  F>aldwin3,  as  reluctantly  decided  by  the 
best  experts  after  cutting  and  tasting,  partook  largely  of  the  form 
and  habits  of  the  natural  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  as  late  as  the  24th 
of  .luly  instant  I  saw  them  at  his  house  in  good  keeping  condition 
showing  the  inside  tinge  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  natural 
fruit.  The  third  specimen  exhibited  was  from  scions  from  the  same 
tree  as  the  last,  set  upon  a  tree  that  had  borne  sweet  Aj^ples  ;  and 
though  the  departure  from  the  parent  stock  was  less  marked  than  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  still  it  was  sufficient  to  create  strong  doubts 
of  its  origin.  These  three  trees  were  all  growing  near  together  on 
the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  culture. 

The  exhibition  of  these  Apples  reminded  me  of  several  peculiarities 
that  I  had  formely  noticed  in  the  products  of  different  Apple  trees  of 
the  same  variety.  In  two  cases  of  five  trees  each  of  the  same  variety, 
bought  and  planted  at  the  same  time  and  showing  no  marked  dif- 
ference in  appearance,  one  of  eacli  kind  bore  fruit  three  or  four 
years  before  the  others.  In  another  case  a  tree  of  Talman  Sweet 
bore  Apples  regularly  every  alternate  year,  but  of  inferior  size  with 
generally  a  blush  upon  one  side,  but  unmistakably  a  Talman  Sweet ; 
and  what  was  still  further  remarkable  of  this  tree,  though  not  bear- 
ing on  this  question,  the  tree  was  forked  in  two  main  branches,  of 
equal  size,  one  bearing  one  year  and  the  other  the  next.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  tree  except  that,  during  the  ten  years 
that  I  owned  and  watched  it,  it  never  liore  an  Apple  on  either  branch 
except  on  these  alternate  years,  and  then  never  failed.  PedigTee  in 
grains  has  already  become  a  prominent  and  interesting  subject,  and 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  pedigree  in  fruits  is  of  equal 
importance  and  practicability.  It  is  to  ijie  quite  evident  that  in  the 
general  method  of  raising  fruit  trees,  especially  the  Apple,  there  is 
a  fault  that  is  having  a  deterioriating  influence  in  their  fruitfulness 
and  in  the  changing  of  the  quality  of  their  fruit. 

Mr.  Tyler  closes  his  essay  as  follows  :  "I  will  sum  up  my  con- 
clusions b}-  premising  that  for  success  in  attaining  and  holding  a 
desired  point  of  excellence  in  fruit,  the  stock  must  be  known  to  be 
healtliy,  hardy,  and  productive,  and  of  a  kind  either  sweet  or  sour, 
adapted  to  the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  those  qualities  of  the 
kind  which  is  sought  to  be  maintained.  Hence,  my  position  develops 
the  fact  that  promiscuous  root  or  top  grafting — unaided  by  design  to 
continue  all  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  kind,  but  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  rapidly  multiplying  trees  for  tlie  markets — %vill  always 
prove  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  orchardist,  and  carry 
with  it  more  or  less  disappointment,  loss  of  time  and  money,  instead 
of  profit  and  jjleasure." — Iliiral  New   Yorker. 


Cob  Nut  Failure. — The  Cob  Nut  occupies  a  large  area  of 
valuable  land  for  some  miles  around  Maidstone,  and  up  to  the  last 
week  or  two  promised  to  be  about  the  most  remunerative  crop  which 
market  growers  had,  the  Nuts  being  fairly  plentiful  and  of  good  size. 
Lately,  however,  it  has  been  rumoured  that  the  crop  is  likelj'  to  be  a 
failure,  and  I  fear  that  the  report  is  too  true.  I  have  examined  some 
of  the  finest  and  best-kept  bushes  that  it  is  possible  to  see — bushes 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  have  produced  from  40  lb.  to  50  lb.  of 
Nuts  each,  and  on  these  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sound  Nut.  Instead 
of  a  kernel,  nothing  is  found  but  a  mass  of  watery  pulp  ;  the  husks 
are  already  looking  sickly,  and  the  Nuts  will  doubtless  drop  before 
the  ordinarj-  season  for  gathering.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  wet  sunless  season  has  been  the  cause  of  this  misfortune,  and 
jxissibly  various  soils  and  situations  may  be  differently  affected.  I 
find  that  Filberts  are  not  so  bad,  but  they  .are  very  little  grown 
hereabouts  in  comparison  with  Cobs.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
latter  have  been  largely  planted,  as  they  are  both  heavier  and  more 
regular  croppers  than  Filberts  ;  consequently,  verj'  few  Filberts  are 
planted  now,  and  existing  plantations  of  them  are  being  intercropped 
with  Cobs,  and  the  old  Filbert  stools  are  being  cut  away  gradually. 
— J.  Groom. 

Damsons  and  Bullaces. — The  best  crops  of  the  year  around 
Maidstone  are  those  of  Damsons  and  Bullaces.  They  arc  grown 
mostly  on  the  outsides  of  orchards  ancl  in  hedgerows  to  break  the 
wind  from  other  trees,  and  in  open  and  exposed  positions  where 
tender  fruits  do  not  succeed.  The  best  variety  is  the  Farleigh  Prolific, 
Cluster,  or  Crittenden  Damson,  an  extraordinary  cropper  and  a  verj' 
hardy  kind.  It  l:)ear3  its  fi-uit  in  bunches  and  commences  to  crop 
well  at  a  very  early  date.  Its  strong  leading  shoots  should  be  kept 
shortened  well  in  at  the  winter  pruning,  when  the  tree  soon  becomes 
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furnished  -n-ith  ,a  dense  mass  of  fruitful  spurs.  The  fruit,  which  is 
of  excellent  flavour,  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  old  Damson. 
This  variety  is  altogether  a  safe  sort  to  plant  in  (piantity.  The 
Cheshire  or  Shropshire  Damson  is  a  strong-growing  variety  which 
bears  large  oval  fruit.  It  has  a  strong  upriglit  growth,  and  is  a  good 
late  sort,  but  not  so  prolific  as  the  preceding.  .Shepherd's  BuUace  is 
Largely  groivn  near  Maidstone,  where  it  is  now  bearing  fine  crops.  Its 
fruit  is  large,  and  makes  excellent  tarts  and  good  preserves  ;  in  fact, 
thousands  of  sieves  of  it  go  to  the  preserving  establishments  as  a 
substitute  for  Green  Gages  :  and,  coming  in  as  it  does  after  most  of 
the  Plums  and  soft  fruits  are  over,  it  generally  fetches  a  good  price. 
— J.\ME.s  Groom. 

Transparent  Gage  Plum. — Amongst  the  few  varieties  of 
fruit  that  will  produce  crops  in  a  season  like  the  present  Rivers's 
Transparent  Gage  Plum  is  worthy  of  mention.  At  Cheshunt 
pyramids  of  this  varietj-  are  all  carrying  good  crops.  The  fruit  is 
smallish,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  old  Transparent  Gage.  None 
of  the  other  Gages  are  bearing  any  fruit  worth  naming  under  the 
same  conditions.  It  is  evidently  a  sort  that  well  deserves  extensive 
cultivation. — P.   G. 

Lord  Suffleld  Apple. — A  neighbour  of  mine  has  just 
gathered  17  lb.  of  fruit  from  a  single  bush  tree  of  this  variety 
that  came  from  Rivers's  nursery  in  October  1875.  The  fruit  hung 
in  clusters  round  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  The  largest  Apples 
weighed  8  oz.  and  9  oz.  each.  The  same  tree  bore  well  last  year. — 
C.  G. I   Aililiscomhe. 

Prince  of  "Wales  Raspberry.— We  have  this  and  the 
Fastolf  planted  in  lines  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  and  the 
annual  growth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  quite  double  the  height  and 
strength  of  that  of  the  Fastolf,  and  they  Irxve  borne  a  crop  in  pro- 
portion to  tlieir  vigour. — .J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Green  Chisel  Pear. — This  sweet  hardy  Pear  deserves  all  the 
attention  that  "  B.''  claims  for  it  (p.  "2.39).  This  season,  when  most 
other  Pears  are  hardly  recomisable  in  tlie  north  of  Phigland,  the 
Green  Chisel  is  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  marketable  fruit.  Aljout 
Stokesley  it  is  planted  against  walls,  and  I  observe  that  it  is  good  on 
a  west  aspect.  I  am  sure  that  on  walls  hereabouts  it  would  be  far 
more  protitable  than  many  of  the  large  sorts  of  Pears  whicli  so 
seldom  come  to  maturity  in  Cleveland.  The  fault  of  the  Chisel  is 
the  production  of  too  many  fruit.  This  should  be  corrected  by 
thinning  out  the  spurs  at  pruning  time.  On  the  terminal  cluster  of 
a  young  branch  on  a  standard  Chisel  Pear,  I  counted  tlie  otlier  day 
forty-one  fair-sized  Pears. — C.  McDonald. 
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THE     POLYANTHUS. 

Those  who  intend  to  grow  the  old  Gold-laced  Polyantluis  would  do 
well  to  procure  plants  of  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  .September  1, 
that  being  a  very  good  time  to  repot  them,  or  to  lift  the  plants  from 
the  open  border  to  pot  for  spring  flowering.  The  Polyantlms  is 
now  grown  for  exhibition  in  the  north  of  England,  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  As  far  as  tlie  cul- 
tural requirements  are  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
plants  are  needed  for  exhibition  or  not.  They  are  so  easily  gTown, 
and  the  expenses  attending  their  culture  are  so  small,  that  the 
humblest  amateur  may  compete  on  equal  terms  with  cultivators  on  a 
large  scale.  When  the  plants  are  lifted  from  the  open  gi-ound,  each 
of  them  must  be  broken  up  into  single  crowns,  whicli  should  be 
potted  separately  into  5-in.  pots,  and,  if  .small,  4-in.  pots  will  be 
sutticiently  large.  Good  fibrous,  moderately-clayey  loam  is  tlie  best 
potting  material  ;  it  ought  to  be  enriched  with  about  a  fourth  part 
of  rotten  manure  and  kept  open  by  me.ans  of  a  little  sliarp  sand 
and  leaf-mould.  Pot  rather  firmly.  When  potteil,  place  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the  lights  over  them  for  a  few  days 
until  they  are  well  established.  If  a  frame  is  not  available, 
they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  and  shaded  for  a  few  d.ays  ;  tlie  at- 
tention required  is  simply  never  allowing  the  mould  in  the  pots  to 
become  too  dry,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  midwinter.  It  has  been 
stated  that  when  the  flower  trusses  appear  all  should  be  removed 
except  one  if  the  plants  are  to  be  exhibited;  but  the  reasons  advanced 
for  such  a  practice  are  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
allow  as  m.any  trusses  or  flowers  to  remain  on  a  plant  as  it  will 
bring  to  a  state  of  perfection  without  injuring  it.  A  Polyanthus 
grown  in  a  4-in.  or  o-in.  pot  will  jjroduce  many  perfectly  developed 
trusses,  and  if  all  of  them  except  one  were  removed  the  solitary  truss 
left  would  not  be  thereby  improved.  I  have  noticed  the  nortlicrn 
exhibitors  staging  their  Polyanthuses — single  plants  in  the  centres 
of  7-in.  pots — with  all  the  trusses  removed  but  one.     Now  which  is 


the  best  example  of  cultural  abilitj' — that  just  alluded  to  or  a  plant 
in  a  imich  smaller  pot  bearing  four  or  five  trusses  ?  The  case  is  very 
difl'erent  as  regards  the  finer  varieties  of  Auriculas,  for  unless  these 
have  double  crowns  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  plant  produces  as  many 
as  two  good  trusses.  As  a  rule  one  is  enough  and  all  ought  to  be  re- 
moved but  that  one.  The  markings  on  the  Gold-laced  Polyantluises 
are  very  beautiful ;  the  lacing  is  of  various  tints  of  yellow,  and  the 
ground  colour  of  difJ'erent  shades  of  maroon  and  red. 

The  following  are  the  properties  of  a  Gold-laced  Polyanthus  :  It 
should  have  liealthy,  well-formed  foliage  ;  the  stem  should  be  strong 
and  el.astic,  from  4  in.  to  7  in.  high  ;  the  footstalks  of  the  pips 
should  be  stiff,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  length  that  all  the  pips  may 
have  room  to  show  themselves  without  over-lapping,  and  they  should 
not  be  less  than  seven  in  number  ;  the  pip  should  be  large,  quite 
round,  perfectly  smooth  at  the  edges,  and  flat ;  the  tube  should  be 
round,  clear  yellow,  and  well  filled  with  anthers  ;  the  ground  colour 
should  be  bright,  without  any  shading  ;  the  edging,  which  should  be 
clear  yellow,  should  go  through  the  division  of  each  limb  down  to 
the  eye.  The  nearer  any  new  flowers  come  to  these  points  the  more 
highly  they  are  esteemed. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Edwards  gives  the  following  list  of  Polyanthuses 
in  the  "National  Garden  Almanack  "  for  1853,  and  the  only  recently 
raised  flowers  that  can  be  added  to  it  are  Cheshire  Favourite  and 
Smith's  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  list  contains  Alexander  (Pear- 
son), Bang  Europe  (Nicholson),  Beauty  of  England  (Maud),  Defiance 
(Fletcher),  Exile  (Crownshaw),  Earl  of  Lincoln  (Hufton),  George 
the  Fourth  (Buck),  King  (Nicholson),  Kingfisher  (Addis),  Lord  John 
Russell  (Clegg),  Princess  Royal  (Collins),  Royal  Sovereign  (Gibbons). 
In  addition  to  the  above  fourteen  varieties  there  is  a  very  fine  dark 
variety  named  Black  and  Gold  ;  nor  should  Bullock's  Lancer  and 
President  (Hilton)  be  omitted. 

Every  grower  of  Polyanthuses  should  also  be  a  raiser  of  seedlings. 
"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  "  says  the  poet,  and  it  is 
this  which  animates  the  seedling  raiser.  Certain  it  is  that  great 
interest  attaclies  to  the  whole  process  of  selecting  the  varieties  for 
pollen  and  seed  bearers,  watching  the  gi-owth  of  the  seed-pods,  sow- 
ing the  ripe  seeds,  and  looking  for  the  germination  of  tlie  plants. 
Then  comes  the  pricking  them  off  when  large  enough  to  handle  ; 
planting  them  out  into  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  flower  in  rich 
soil  about  August ;  and  tending  them  well  and  carefully  until  the 
flowers  open  in  spring.  The  old  growers  used  to  select  a  well-marked, 
"  pin-eyed  "  flower  for  the  seed-bearing  parent,  that  is,  one  that  has 
the  stigmas  protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  pollen  from 
a  first-class  variety  should  be  applied  to  this,  and  maroon  grounds 
should  be  crossed  with  flowers  of  the  same  colour,  and  red  grounds 
with  red.  J,  Douglas. 

THE    AURICULA    APHIS. 

Will  you  allow  me,  as  one  who  can  unhappily  write  with  a  too 
sure  jM'actical  experience,  to  advert  to  this  to  me  very  painful 
subject.  I  had  about  four  years  ago  a  very  large  and  choice  collec- 
tion of  Auriculas  ;  no  amateur  at  that  time  in  the  southern  counties 
had  anything  like  so  extensive  a  one,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  my  George  Liglitbody's,  Beauty's,  and  other  first-rate 
varieties.  Shortly  after  this  I  noticed  something  wrong  with  my 
collection  ;  plants  began  to  have  a  very  settled,  immovable  look, 
neither  growing  nor  dying,  but  standing  still ;  this  was  in  the  winter. 
I  examined  one  or  two,  but  found  nothing  but  what  then  seemed  to 
me  the  filament  or  mycelium  of  some  fungus.  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  woolly  aphis.  On  top-dressing  I  found  that  there  was  around 
some  of  the  collars  a  collection  of  fluffy  stuff,  and  by  this  time  Mr. 
Horner  had  referred  to  it  in  tlie  Floi-ist,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn,  of  Ynis- 
gerwyn,  had  also  noticed  its  presence.  I  had  then  to  turn  out  all  my 
collection,  to  wash  the  plants,  and  repot,  losing,  of  course,  all  hope 
of  exhibiting.  One  of  my  plants  was  sent  up  to  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Roy.al  Horticultural  Society,  when  one  of  its  members 
proclaimed  the  white  suljstauce  to  be  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus, 
another  that  it  was  an  insect,  similar  in  character  to  the  American 
Blight.  Tlie  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  asked  me  to  send  liim  a  plant, 
but  just  at  that  time  Mr.  Llewellyn  forwarded  him  one.  All  doubt 
was  set  at  rest.  The  insect  was  found  and  described  by  Mr.  Murray 
in  the  Ganlcnfm'  Chronirlc,  with  his  well-known  accuracy  and 
minuteness.  It  was  declared  to  be  a  new  insect,  and  strangely 
enough  li.ad  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  many  collections  in  dift'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  I  had  hoped  that  1  had  got  rid  of  it,  but 
alas,  in  the  autumn  I  found  it  as  virulent  as  ever.  I  had  to  repot, 
this  being  done  twice  in  that  year.  Last  year  I  again  found  it  very 
strong.  I  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  things.  I  tried  Tobacco  and 
Gishurst,  soft-soap  and  sulphur,  and  thouglit  if  my  Auriculas 
survived  this  they  could  not  be  the  very  fastidious  plants 
they  were  said  to  be  ;  they  did  survive,  and  so  did  the  aphis. 
I  talked  the  matter  over  with  friends,  and  amongst  others  with 
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Mr.  Llewelly  i  ;  he  advised  me  to  try  paraffin,  and  I  have  been  fairly 
successful  with  it.  A  teaspoonfiil  to  a  quart  of  water  is  the  propor- 
tion I  use,  putting  it  into  a  quart  bottle  and  then  sliaking  violently, 
and,  before  the  oil  his  time  to  separate,  pouring  it  on  the  soil  of  the 
plant  infected.  I  fiml  that  I  still  have  it,  although  not  to  anything 
like  the  extent  I  had.  Mr.  Llewellyn  also  tells  nie  he  has  some  of 
it  still,  and  this  will  be  I  think  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  remark  of 
one  of  your  correspondents  that  it  is  easily  got  rid  of ;  it  is  most 
difficult  to  eradicate. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  insect  is  not  winged.  I  believe 
the  males  are  uniformly  so  and  the  females  sometimes  ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  curious  fluffy  substance  which  surrounds  the 
body  is  peculiarly  adajited  for  carrying  them  to  a  distance,  acting  as 
the  down  of  certain  seeds — as  the  Tliistle — for  this  purpose.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  contained  in  the  .soil  ;  at  least,  I  know  in 
my  own  case  that  when  I  detected  them  and  imagined  tliat  they  must 
be  in  the  soil,  I  procured  all  the  materials  of  my  compost  purposely 
from  a  distance,  and  yet  they  re-appeared  ;  and,  indeed,  with  me  it 
seems  that  either  I  must  abandon  tlie  culture  of  my  favourite 
flower,  or  else  koep  a  constant  watchfulness  over  every  plant.  I  have 
found  what  appears  to  me  (though  I  have  not  examined  it  scientific- 
ally) identically  the  same  pest  on  the  roots  of  Lettuces,  .Sow  Tliistles, 
&c.,  in  my  garden,  so  that  even  if  I  get  rid  of  them  on  my  Auriculas 
I  have  no  safety  ;  they  may  any  day  come  on  the  plants  from  some 
other  source.  Bj' outward  examination  of  the  plants,  and  by  the  use 
of  paraffin,  I  hope  to  keep  the  evil  in  check ;  but  my  real  pleasure  in  my 
collection  is  gone.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  but  yet  I  can- 
not give  it  up.  I  ouglit  to  have  been  amongst  the  exhibitors  at  the 
National  Society  for  tlie  last  three  yaars,  but  have  been  completely 
put  out  of  tlie  tiglit  by  this  horrible  pest. 

My  strong  advice  to  your  correspondent  "  H.  .T.  N. "  is  not  to 
despise  your  enemy  ;  do  not  heed  those  who  pooh-pooh  it  !  Before 
you  repot  try  tlie  paraffin ;  or  if  you  have  already  repotted  all,  watch 
for  it.  Turn  out  the  pots  on  the  hand,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  earth, 
and  if  you  see  it  on  tlie  outside,  or  detect  a  slight  white  cloud  on  the 
inside  of  the  pot,  rub  off  all  that  you  can,  and  then  try  the  paraffin 
as  I  have  advised  above. 

It  is  one  of  those  mysterious  attacks  to  which  plants  are  subjected, 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  I  do  not  tliiiik  that  it  was  ever 
known  to  our  older  florists  ;  at  least,  in  a  ti'catise  I  have  upon  Auri- 
culas I  find  no  reference  to  the  aphis,  except  the  green  one  affecting 
the  leaves,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  one  of  those  persistent  foes  which, 
like  the  American  blight,  require  the  most  constant  vigilance,  but 
which  may  l.'y  that  vigilance  be  kept  under,  if  not  got  rid  of  alto- 
gether. Delta. 


CLEMATISES    AT    WORTNTG. 

The.se  are  now  in  great  bcautj-  and  well  worth  seeing.  .Since  the 
advent  of  C".  .Jackmanni,  so  many  fine  varieties  have  been  raised  that 
intending  purchasers  often  experience  a  difficulty  in  making  a  selec- 
tion. However  minute  and  faithful  the  descriptions  in  trade  cata- 
logues may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  they  often  fail  to  convey  a 
t.'ue  idea  of  the  worth  of  a  plant.  I  would  therefore  advise  that 
a  personal  inspection  of  some  such  collection  as  that  at  Woking  be 
ra  .de,  where  may  be  found  the  most  meritorious  and  well  proved 
kinds,  not  only  in  a  high  state  of  development,  but  so  arranged 
that  their  various  merits  may  be  easily  compared.  Many  of  your 
raaders  may  not,  however,  be  able  to  make  the  personal  inspection 
here  recommended  ;  I  have  therefore  in  their  behalf  made  a  note  of 
the  most  ornamental  and  distinct  varieties  now  flowering  in  Messrs. 
Jackman's  trial  ground,  any  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
the  greatest  satisf.action.  Individual  tastes  differ,  but  in  the  selec- 
tion here  given  representatives  of  the  various  shades  of  colour  which 
prevail  in  this  family  of  flowering  plants  will  be  found.  The  kinds 
enumerated  are  also  all  remarkable  for  distinctness  and  the  fine 
effect  which  they  produce  when  grown  into  large  specimens.  In  the 
first  place  I  would  advise  those  who  wish  for  one  Clematis  onlj'  to 
procure  Jackmanni.  Take  it  all  in  all,  this  variety  is  not  to  be  sur- 
])assed  for  general  decorative  purposes  ;  it  is  a  profuse  flowerer,  free 
grower,  and  the  intense  purple  hue  of  the  flowers  renders  it  a  strikingly 
ornamental  subject  for  the  flower  garden.  It  is  equally  beautiful 
either  allowed  to  ramble  freely  over  trellis  work,  trained  to  an  old 
t  ee  stump,  or  pegged  down  in  beds  in  the  flower  garden.  It  is  still 
o  le  of  the  most  effective  kinds  in  the  Woking  collection.  For  a  com- 
p'.ete  contrast  to  the  foregoing.  Lanuginosa  nivea  may  be  chosen,  tlie 
fljwers  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  produced  very  freely.  Lanu- 
ginosa Candida  is  also  a  highly  recommendable  wliite  varietv,  the 
i  .dividual  flowers  of  which  are  fiue,  and  are  produced  in  very 
considerable  profusion.  For  bedding  purposes  this  variety 
proves  very  useful.  Velutina  purpurea  is  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  last-named  varieties  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  blackish  mulberry 
tint,  thus  imparting  to  it  a  very  distinct  appearance.     It  is  a  hand 


some  effective  variety,  and  one  which  should  be  in  every  collection. 
Mrs.  James  Bateman  is  a  pleasing  variety,  with  lavender-blue 
flowers,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  forcing  purposes.  Another 
line  blue  is  Lady  Bovill,  one  of  the  most  profuse  bloomers  in  culti- 
vation. Thomas  Moore  is  a  very  handsome  variety  with  violet 
flowers,  to  which  an  exceptional  development  of  white  stamens  lends 
additional  interest.  Lady  Caroline  Neville  is  a  most  beautiful  kind ; 
the  flowers  are  French  white  with  mauve  bars.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  chaste  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  should  be  added  to  every 
collection.  Otto  Frcebel  is  also  a  fine  greyish-white  kind,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  exceptional  size  of  the  flowers.  A  very  distinct 
— although,  in  comparison  with  the  above-named  kinds,  a  small- 
flowered — variety  is  Viticella  rubra  gi-andiflora.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  claret-red,  and,  as  seen  growing  amongst  the  various 
shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  white,  it  forms  to  them  a  very  pleasing 
contrast.  In  a  collection  of  a  dczen  varieties  I  should  certainly 
include  this  one. 

Rubro-coerulea  and  rubro-violacea  may  also  be  mentioned  as  two 
very  effective  kinds.  Those  who  would  like  half-a-dozen  distinct 
and  effective  varieties  would  find  the  following  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose :  Jackmanni,  Lady  Bovill,  velutina  purpurea,  lanuginosa  Can- 
dida, Lady  Caroline  Neville,  and  rubro-cierulea.  These  six  varie- 
ties will  suffice  to  produce  a  blaze  of  beauty  the  summer  and  autumn 
through.  The  great  advantage  which  Clematises  enjoy  over  flower- 
ing plants  generally  is  their  ability  of  bearing  with  indifference 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  English  summer.  Continuous  heavy  rains  do 
not  appear  to  sensibly  affect  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  seems  to  impart  additional  vigour  to  the  plants. 
Many  flower  gardeners  are  now  beginning  to  think  tliat  it  would  be 
better  to  rely  more  upon  those  plants  wliich  are  certain  to  produce 
good  effects  than  to  depend  upon  such  as  can  only  display  their 
capabilities  in  a  fine  summer.  The  experience  of  this  season  has 
proved  that  whilst  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  have  failed  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  and  many  otlier  bedding  plants  have  dwindled  entirely 
away,  the  Clematis  has  afforded  a  glorious  display  of  bloom  the  whole 
summer  through.  It  would  therefore  I  think  be  well  to  introduce 
this  ])lant  more  freely  into  our  garden  arrangements,  allow-ing  it  to 
take  the  place  of  a  portion  of  our  so-called  bedding  plants.  Much 
of  the  labour  of  propagating  and  the  expense  of  wintering  would  thus 
be  obviated,  and  the  grower  would  not  feel  so  severely  as  is  now  the 
case,  when  so  many  tender  plants  are  used,  the  effects  of  an  inclement 
season. 

The  mode  of  training  adopted  by  ilessrs.  Jackman  is  very  simple. 
Stout  posts  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  are  inserted  in  the  soil,  around 
which  tlie  plants  climb,  completely  clothirg  them,  and  developing  into 
a  dense  mass  of  bloom  at  their  summits.  Specimens  thus  gro%\  n  are 
also  to  be  seen  at  intervals  amongst  the  ordinary  nursery  stock,  thus 
aflbrding  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  Clematis  m.ay  be  employed 
in  shrubberies  and  in  the  wild  garden.  In  some  instances  the  plants 
are  trained  over  stout  branches  put  together  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
basket.  This  form  of  training  is  also  very  effective,  and  could  be 
carried  out  in  many  situations  where  the  standard  form  would  not  be 
admissilile.  Beautiful  and  effective  as  is  the  Clematis  when  thus 
treated,  I  must  own  to  a  predilection  for  a  more  unrestrained  de- 
velopment. The  Clematis  is  ^^ftr  excellence  a  climber  of  a  very 
vigorous — and.  in  many  instances  an  extremely  hardy — description. 
I  should  therefore  have  much  liked  to  see  its  capabilities  tested  in 
this  direction.  I  would  wish  to  see  it  rambling  unrestrainedly  in 
well-chosen,  natural  positions,  where  it  would  undoubtedly  attain  a 
luxuriance  of  development  hardly  attainable  by  a  more  dwarfed  sys- 
tem of  culture.  John  Cokxhill. 

B'Jle  i.  

Primroses. — From  "  An  Old  Gardener's  "  reminiscences  of  the 
Primroses  (p.  2,S1)  it  would  appear  that  few  of  them  are  of  modern 
origin.  The  latest  addition,  a  pretty  mauve-coloured  one,  introduced 
from  the  Continent  last  year,  seems  to  be  one  that  is  likely  to  prove 
a  gi-eat  favourite.  Curiously  enough,  within  the  past  few  years 
M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  has  introduced  some  remarkably  double  forms 
of  the  Alpine  Auricula,  originated,  doubtless,  in  some  process  of 
careful  selection  and  seeding,  and  it  is  just  possilile  that  the  double 
Primroses  originated  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be 
the  experience  of  others  ;  but,  so  far,  all  my  endeavours  to  secure 
genuine  hybrids  from  diverse  species  of  the  Primula  family  have 
failed,  and  I  do  not  think  that — except  from  our  own  indigenous 
species,  P.  acaulis  and  P.  veris — there  yet  exist  any  garden  Prim.- 
rose  hybrids.  Polyanthus  and  Primula  amo?na  have  refused  to 
cross  ;  so  also  have  P.  japonica  and  the  latter  ;  but  there  is  perhaps 
more  actual  affinity  between  acaulis  and  veris  than  between  any  other 
two  species.  Mr.  Clapham,  of  Scarborough,  has  been  busy  during 
the  past  few  years  in  making  crosses  between  the  best  garden  forms 
of  Polyanthus  and  Primrose,  and  I  have  now  sown  some  seed  of  his 
latest  crosses   that   may  produce   some   good   results.      The   rich- 
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coloured  single  Primroses  have  attained  an  excellence  both  in  form 
and  colour  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  beat.  They  are  much  more 
robust  than  are  the  high-coloured  double  ones,  and  in  that  respect 
only  are  worthy  of  a  wider  cultivation. — A.  D. 


THE  KH.ETIAN  WALLFLOWER 
(erysimum  ehj;ticum.) 
The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  pretty  mountain  flower  which, 
thouffh  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation,  is  a  common  Alpine  in 
Rha?tia  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  where  in  early  summer 
broad  dense-tufted  masses  of  it  are  aglow  with  pretty  clear  yellow 
blossoms.  It  is  by  no  means  a  newly-introduced  plant  to  our  gardens, 
as  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Dwarf  Alpine  Wallflower  (E.  pumilum) 
of  the  Swiss  mountains,  which  is  a  perfect  gem,  rarely  exceeding  3  in. 


Erj'siraura  rhcuticura. 

in  height,  and  the  dense  tufts  formed  by  it  are  studded  with  bright 
lemon-coloured  blossoms,  which  are  large  compared  witli  tlie  size  of 
the  plant.  The  Pihietian  kind  bears  a  resemblance  also  to  the  Lance- 
leaved  Wallflower  (E.  lanceolatum),  a  common  European  plant  which 
has  major  and  minor  varieties,  neither  of  whicli,  however,  is  so 
desirable  as  the  kind  under  notice.  E.  canescens,  a  South  European 
species  with  yellow,  scentless  flowers,  is  also  a  neat-growing  Alpine, 
and  so  is  E.  rupestre,  than  which  few  plants  are  more  to  be  desired 
for  adorning  rockwork.  All  of  them  are  easy  plants  to  grow,  and 
they  all  delight  in  gritty  soil  in  a  well-drained  and  sunny  position  ou 
the  rockery.  W.  G. 


ELLACOMBE'S     YUCCA. 

A.s  the  foster  father  of  such  a  lovely  plant  as  the  Yucca  tenuifolia 
(see  p.  214),  of  Haworth's  "Suppl.  Plant  Succ,"  p.  34,*  Mr. 
Ellacombe  certainly,  as  it  appears  to  my  mind,  deserves  to 
be  popularly  credited  with  this  plant  by  all  who  grow  and  love 
hardy  evergreen  plants.  To  settle  the  matter  of  botanical  nomen- 
clature, I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Osborn  send  good  specimens  of 
the  flower-spike  and  leaves  to  Mr.  Baker,  Kew,  and  then  if  distinct, 

'  Haworth  under  "habitat"  s.ays  "e,\  Malta  acceiiit  Dom.  Loddiges,  A.  D.  1817  : 
folia  in  ndstris  (forte  junioribus)  4-5  linea3  lata."  Hawoi-th  does  not  appear  tu 
have  seen  the  flowers  even,  and  as  to  the  foliage  of  Ellauombe's  Yucca  being 
"  4-5  lines  broad,"  it  is  ridiculously  umler  the  mark,  even  for  a  weakly  young 
plant,  and  be  ia  careful  enough  to  say  Ids  was  strong. 


as  I  hope  it  may  be,  let  it  be  definitely  fixed  once  and  for  all. 
Pray  let  no  more  be  said  in  repudiation  of  such  a  noble  plant, 
but  let  it  be  known  as  Ellacombe's  Yucca  by  all  tliose  who  fail  to 
appreciate  the  subtleties  and  urgent  necessities  of  holding  firm  as 
Medean  law  to  tlie  priority  of  Latin  names  and  descriptions.  That 
this  particular  plant  should  be  so  known  is  all  the  more  desirable 
since  Mr.  Ellacombe  has  always  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  genus, 
a  fact  to  which  past  numbers  of  The  G.iriien  attest,  as  he  was  also 
to  Daftbdils,  Lilies,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  lovely  hardy  flowers 
at  a  time  when  they  were  "under  a  cloud."  That  was  in  the  "dark 
ages"  of  liardy  plant  culture,  however,  and  now  all  that  is  changed, 
and  our  great-grandmothers'  favourites  hold  their  own  in  the  gardens 
of  many  "Lady  Corisandes,"  just  as  theelegant  furniture  of  the"  Chip- 
pendale "  period,  and  pretty  bijouterie  of  the  "  good  old  times  "  do 
in  their  drawing-rooms.  As  it  is,  this  fine  plant  has  ali-eady  been  re- 
ferred to  more  than  once  in  The  Garden  as  Y.  EUacombei,  as 
Y.  tortulosa,  as  Y.  tenuifolia,  and  as  Y.  EUacombei  var.  tortulosa; 
now  the  pl.ant  is  in  bloom  pray  let  Mr.  Baker  have  flowers,  and  so 
settle  this  question,  but  if  distinct,  then  Y.  EUacombei  is,  of 
course,  the  fittest  name  to  apply  to  it. 

I  rememljer  once  or  twice  having  seen  a  large  plant  in  the 
Fulham  nursery,  perhaps  the  oftsijring  of  the  original,  which 
Mr.  Ellacombe  received  from  the  old  Hackney  collection  of 
the  Loddiges  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  lirilliance 
of  its  crimson-brown  buds,  as  seen  in  the  early  morning  sun- 
shine, impressed  me  as  being  most  beautiful.  No  other  Yucca 
ever  pleased  me  so  much — no,  not  even  the  Mexican  Y.  baccata, 
with  its  great,  erect  clusters  of  golden  Banana-like  fruit,  and  I  shall 
one  day  write  as  polite  a  note  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Osborn,  asking  him  to  send  a  small  sucker  or  offset  of  his 
fine  old  specimen  to  a  fine  old  garden  wherein  Yuccas  generally 
"  do  "  exceptionally  well,  and  where  at  the  present  time  Y.  gloriosa, 
Y.  recurvata,  Y.  flacoida,  Y.  filamentosa,  and  one  or  two  others,  are 
very  ornamental,  their  spires  of  snowy  bells  beirg  l:)acked  by  Hol- 
lies and  otlier  dark-foliaged  evergreens,  by  which  their  white  flowers 
are  considerably  enhanced  in  efl'eet,  and  particularly  at  dusk  ;  then, 
indeed,  our  Yuccas  and  the  lovely  Hyacinthus  candicaus  are  most 
beautiful.  B. 

Mr.  Osborn  (p.  23G)  will  find  the  name  Y.  tortulata  in  "Baker's 

Monograph,"  Xo.  "29  ;  but  since  that  h.as  been  published  it  has  been 
figured  as  a  distinct  species  (?)  in  Refug.  Botan.,  317,  and  as  a  sub- 
variety  of  Y.  variafolia  in  Engelmann's  Monogi-aph.  My  own  idea 
now  is  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  Y.  recurvifolia  (which  it  resembles 
ill  the  leaves),  and'Y.  superba  (from  wliich  it  would  have  acquired 
the  red  tinge  in  the  flowers).  But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  one  of 
the  hanilsomest  of  the  genus  ;  and  the  naine,  Ijeing  recorded  Ijy  such 
authorities  as  Baker,  Wilson  Saunders,  and  Engelmann,  may  stand 
till  a  better  is  found.  To  those  who  grow  Yuccas  I  may  recommend 
Y.  orchioides  (Bot.  M.ag.,  t.  6310).  It  is  now  in  flower  here,  and  is 
very  distinct  from  all  tlic  other  species  in  tliat  the  flowers  are  not 
pendulous  and  bell-shaped,  but  are  (juite  stellate.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
scarce  plant. — H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton  Vica)-aij<;. 


UOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Coleus  Hendersoni. — This  is  a  truly  fine  addition  to  this 
useful  family  of  plants.  Its  leaves  individually  are  very  large  and 
highly  coloured,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Those  who  have  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  fine  foliaged  plants  during 
the  summer  months  should  grow  this  Coleus,  both  for  room  and  con- 
servatory decoration.  It  is  so  easily  propagated  that  tliere  is  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  fresh  well  coloured  plants  the 
whole  summer  through.  Tliey  are  very  effective,  and  may  often  be 
used  in  situations  where  valuable  plants  would  be  liable  to  sustain 
injury.  At  housing  time  one  or  two  good  plants  of  each  variety 
placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  will,  if  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  in 
spring,  furnish  plenty  of  stock  for  tlie  ensuing  season.  There  is  no 
need  to  take  up  room  during  the  winter  with  cuttings,  as  those  struck 
in  the  early  months  of  tlie  year  will  generally  grow  away  more 
freely  than  those  stinick  in  the  autumn. — J.  Cornhill. 

Tuberous  Begonias  from  Seed. — That  these  will  succeed 
out-of-doors  in  ordinary  summers  is  placed  beyond  a  doulit  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  liave  withstood  the  late  exceptionally  trying 
season,  when  plants  apparently  of  a  much  hardier  character  have 
failed.  I  lately  saw  a  bed  of  seedlings  raised  in  heat  in  spring,  and 
planted  out  in  a  very  small  state,  that  had  made  pretty  plants,  in  a 
very  exposed  position  where  Iresine,  Coleus,  and  similar  )ilants,  had 
almost  or  quite  perished.  In  order  to  obtain,  however,  the  full 
beauty  of  these  lovely  Begonias  they  should  be  reared  to  a  good 
size  under  glass,  and  not  planted  out  in  ordinary  years  till  the  first 
or  second  week  in  June,  when  the  beds  are  cleared  of  bulbs  and 
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biennials  ;  they  will  then  look  v,c\l  at  once,  and  have  every  chance 
of  sncceeding.  Of  course,  when  uniformity  of  colour  is  required,  and 
plants  of  good  named  sorts  are  proouraljle  in  quantity,  they  will  be 
the  best,  but  for  the  majority  of  cultivators  a  jjacket  of  seed  sown 
in  very  fine  soil  in  February  will  answer  every  purpose.  Prick  them 
off  into  pots  or  bo.\es  as  they  become  strong  enough  to  handle,  and 
alwaj's  look  carefully  after  the  smallest  weakly  gi-owing  plants,  as  in 
most  cases  they  will  prove  the  best. — J.  Groom,  I.iidon. 

Mimuluses  Semi-aquatic. — Excellent  evidence  of  the  fond- 
ness of  Mimuluses  for  moisture  lias  this  year  been  attbrded  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  which  they  have  made  in  the  open  air.  Planted 
out  in  good  soil,  and  heavily  dressed  with  Cocoa  hbre  refuse,  they 
have  thriven  better  than  in  any  other  pre\'ious  season,  thus  showing 
how  much  they  appreciate  a  cool  temperature  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
A  careful  observance  of  the  habit  of  the  plant  shows  that  it  has 
almost  the  aptitude  for  branch  rooting  that  characterises  the  Water- 
cress, pushing  out  roots  at  every  joint  where  these  come  into  con- 
tact with  soil  or  moisture.  I  find  that  they  have  a  peculiar  liking  for 
Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  doubtless  because  this  offers  speedy  root  liold  for 
the  tender  rootlets,  .and  is  .also  invariably  damp  and  cool.  In  a 
similar  w.ay  the  Musk  (Jlimulus  moschatus)  likes  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  without  doubt  would  make  a  good  raft  or  semi-aquatic  plant. 
Harrison's  Musk  under  glass  grows  and  flowers  well  where  moisture 
is  abundant ;  plants  of  it  kept  deficient  of  such  moisture  bear  no 
comparison  with  those  which  have  plenty  of  it.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  continuous  blooming  plant  in  existence,  .and  I  feel 
sure  would,  if  kept  in  a  f.air  temperature  through  the  winter,  bloom 
for  ever.  It  is  most  useful  for  edging  permanent  plant  beds  with  in 
conservatories,  or  indeed  anywhere  under  glass  where  something  is 
needed  to  give  a  gay  .appearance  and  gave  little  troulile.  Those  who 
have  marshy  jJaces  or  bogs  within  their  grounds  will  do  well  to  try 
all  the  more  robust  members  of  the  Mimulus  family  in  such  a 
position,  including  the  fine  spotted  varieties  of  C'lapham's  Strain,  the 
finest  and  most  robust  of  .all  the  garden  forms,  growing  well  in  the 
open  air,  .and  producing  blooms  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  across.  Seed  sown 
now  in  pans  will  produce  plants  large  enough  to  prick  off'  into  small 
pots  about  Christmas,  and  these  will  make  large  plants  consisting 
of  some  half-dozen  shoots  in  the  spring. — A.  I). 

Mimuluses  for  Fountain  Decoration. — Under  the  spr.ay 
of  the  Boulder  Falls  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  vihere  indeed  so  much 
spray  falls  that  one  .almost  needs  an  umbrella,  I  gathered  a  small 
Mimulus  native  to  that  region,  that  w.as  much  more  luxuriant  than 
the  s.ame  species  gathered  under  other  circumstances.  There  seems 
no  doubt  tha*^  the  v.arious  species  of  Moukey-fiower  would  make  ad- 
mirable subjects  for  fountain  decoration. — Gardeners  Monthhj. 

Campanula  latifolia.— The  rem.arks  of  "W.  O."  (p.  233^ 
on  the  ad.aptaViility  of  this  Hareliell  for  naturalisation  in  wild  places 
oblige  me  to  point  out  that  the  plant  is  tnily  wild,  and  one  of  the 
gi'eatest  ornaments  of  our  native  flora  hereabouts.  It  aff'eots  ditch- 
banks,  water-courses,  jionds,  and  river  sides,  and  when  seen  in  such 
places  in  masses  it  is  charming.  Though  very  beautiful  the  plant  is, 
however,  gross  in  habit,  and  like  a  Dock  ■n'ill  grow  anj'where,  but 
seems  most  at  home  by  lirook  sides.  This  may  give  a  hint  to  those 
who  may  cliooso  to  plant  it  in  such  places.  Like  most  of  the  family 
it  passes  through  all  shades  from  blue  to  white,  and  I  have  a  mass  of 
the  white  variety  just  now  going  out  of  flower. — Tnos.  AVilliam.s, 
Ornii'kir]:. 

The  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.— Although  Mr.  A. 
Perry  (p.  23,"))  states  what  I  am  aware  of  rcg.arding  Sir  W.  Jones's 
"discovery,"  also  Dr.  Roxburgh  .and  Dr.  Royle,  yet  I  have  a  set  off 
in  the  opinion  of  Linna?us,  Pomet  ("  History  of  Drugs  "),  and  Lewis 
("  Historj'  of  the  M.ateria  Medica"),  who  also  speak  of  the  Kardus 
indica  as  a  species  of  Gr.ass,  and  carefully  distinguish  it  from  the 
Nardus  celtica,  which  is  a  small  species  of  Valerian,  and  from  the 
Nardus  italica,  which  is  a  Lavender.  See  also  Sir  Gilbert  Blaiie's 
paper  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions."  .Sir  W.  .Jones  in  his 
jmper  argued  as  a  philologist  rather  than  as  a  botanist. — G.  8. 
\yiXTLE,  10,   Pto-cirion  Groxe,   Surhiton. 

Martynia-  fragrans. — This  fine  Mexican  .annual  is  a  most 
useful  plant  for  conservatory  decoration  in  autumn.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain good  plants  for  this  purpose  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  brisk 
heat,  about  tlie  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  the  seed  pan 
must  be  kept  well  moistened  until  germination  takes  place.  Pot  the 
young  seedlings  singly  into  sm.all  pots  as  soon  as  they  arc  fit  to  handle, 
and  grow  them  on  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until  the  middle 
of  .Tune.  After  this  time  a  cold  frame  will  be  found  tlie  most  suitable 
quarter  for  them.  Pinch  out  the  jioints  of  the  shoots  occasionally, 
and  give  them  increased  root  room  as  the  season  advances,  always 
using  a  light  rich  fibrous  soil,  with  plenty-  of  drainage.  Karly  in 
August  give  them  a  fin.al  shift  into  9-in.  or  10-in.  pots,  and  in  a 
week  or  so  after  mo\ing  them  stop  every  shoot.  By  the  mid  tie  of 
September  they  will  have  developed  into  fine  sturdy  plants,  each 


showing  a  dozen  or  more  spikes  of  bloom,  and  for  beauty  of  colouring, 
combined  with  a  fragrance  that  will  perfume  a  large  house,  this  X'lant 
is  not  easily  surpassed. — .J.  Roberts,  Gunuershtu-i/  Part. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND     WOODLANDS. 


PLANTING  FOREST  TREES. 

The  cold  wet  summer  througli  which  we  have  passed  leaves  the  land 
in  a  state  about  the  least  fitted  for  planting  operations,  which  should 
now  be  shortly  commenced.  Even  where  early  cultivation  was 
attempted,  such  as  steam  jjloughing,  trenching,  and  pitting,  the  land 
has  settJeil  down  very  little  the  better  for  the  ojjerations,  and  the 
warmth  of  soil  which  is  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  success  of  early 
transplants  will  be  lost  to  the  young  plants,  manj'  of  which  will  not 
ripen  their  young  shoots  until  the  approach  of  winter.  This  places 
them  in  considerable  danger  from  the  spring  frosts,  and  the  Spanish 
Cliestnut,  in  particular,  often  gets  cut  back  by  tliem  upon  wet  land 
after  such  a  season  as  the  present.  Upon  very  wet  soils  pitting  is  under 
any  circumstances  but  a  poor  preparation  for  jdanting,  as  the 
water  which  draws  freely  to  the  holes  keeps  the  roots  cold  and 
backward. 

Many  of  the  failures  in  planting  are  due  to  unsuitableness  of  soil 
and  site,  late  removals,  and  the  large  size  of  the  plants  used.  From 
the  effects  of  wind-waving,  which  disturbs  the  old  roots  and  ruptures 
the  rootlets,  arises  the  most  fertile  cause  of  the  necessity  for  re- 
planting or  filling  up.  Careful  observation  sliows  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  soil  and  pl.anting,  small  trees  planted  out  under  3  ft. 
high,  will,  even  in  moderately  sheltered  places,  in  a  few  years  out- 
strip those  put  out  at  a  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  where  the 
exposure  is  great  the  dift'erence  will  be  even  more  marked.  Where 
the  system  of  notching-in  is  adopted  only  small  plants  can  be  used, 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  great  success  which  generally 
attends  this  method,  which  is  much  jiractised  upon  hilly  districts, 
and  where  the  lightness  of  the  soil  renders  pitting  unadvisable  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  moisture  which  the  land  afterwards 
retains.  Better  results  may  generally  be  obtained  by  using  Firs 
under  2^  ft.  high,  and  deciduous  trees  under  5  ft.,  than  by  trees  of 
a  l.ai'ger  size.  In  making  extensive  plantations  the  following  will  be 
found  useful  ages  at  which  to  select  trees  : — L.arch,  two  j'cars  seed- 
lings ouce  tr.ansplanted ;  Silver  Fir,  Scotch,  and  Spruce,  two 
years  seedlings  wliich  have  had  one  year  in  fairly  open  lines  ;  Birch, 
Elm,  Sycamore,  Mountain  Ash,  Hornbeam,  and  Ash,  two  j-ears 
seedlings  nursed  either  one  or  two  years  according  to  soil ;  Oak, 
Beech,  Horse  .and  Spanish  Chestnut,  planted  out  as  seedlings,  two 
years  nursed,  and  tapped  in  the  nursery  ;  when  both  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed  are  good,  an  additional 
year  in  the  nursery  may  prove  of  gi'eat  advantage  to  them.  Such  as 
are  tap-rooted,  in  particular,  should  have  one  year  in  tolerably  good 
soil  after  being  undercut.  These  instructions  apply  to  trees  intended 
for  the  woodlands  only  ;  such  as  are  designed  for  parks,  pleasure 
grounds,  hedgerows,  and  screens,  m.ay  be  put  out  at  any  required 
size,  and  afterwards  protected,  watered,  and  mulched  as  the  necessity 
for  such  treatment  arises. 

Great  assistance  in  filling  up  Oak  plantations  may  be  obtained  by 
dibbling  in  Acorns  and  by  layering  from  suitable  stools.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  method  can  hardly  be  realised  by  those  who  have 
never  practised  it  upon  a  large  scale.  The  sujiport  which  the  laj'ers 
derive  from  the  parent  stool  causes  them  r.apidlj-  to  outstrip  the 
gi'owths  from  .Scorns  or  from  recent  transplants.  Bj'  selecting  two 
years  shoots  and  carefully  layering  them  in  cultivated  ground,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  again  layering  tlie  young  plants,  a 
consider.able  space  around  the  origiu.al  stool  may  be  filled  up  in  a  few 
years  ;  .and  one  great  advantage  of  tlie  system  is  that  there  is  no  fear 
of  wind-waving,  even  upon  the  gi-catest  exposures,  and  the  support 
whicli  the  new  plants  derive  from  the  parent  stool  not  only  promotes 
rapid  growth,  but  also  en.ables  it  to  be  carried  on  upon  sites  where 
from  poverty  of  soil  trees  cannot  be  planted  with  .any  prospect  of 
success.  Layers  may  either  be  cut  away  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  year,  according  to  the  qualitj'  of  the  soil ;  but  when  it  is  in- 
tended again  to  layer  them  from  those  first  formed,  no  cutting  away 
should  take  place  until  the  process  is  finished. 

Tlie  number  of  plants  required  per  acre  to  plant  up  at  any  given 
distances  may  be  calculated  by  dividing  43, .500,  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  an  .acre  of  land,  by  the  scjuare  of  tlie  given  dist<ance  in  feet ; 
thus  at  3  ft.  apart  43,.")00  ft.  divided  by  the  square  of  3,  or  9,  gives 
4S40  ;  at  .5  ft.  apart,  divide  the  same  number  by  the  square  of  5,  or 
2."),  and  the  result  is  1742.  The  .Scottish  acre  cont.aining  .')4,760  ft., 
and  the  Irish  70,.j60  ft.,  the  s.anie  results  may  be  obtained  by  ti-eat- 
ing  these  numbers  in  a  similar  manner.  Infilling  up  with  Acorns,  a 
system  which  may  be  followed  with  advantage  in  a  season  when  these 
are  plentiful,  and  when  from  the  quantities  lying  upon  the  surface  o£ 
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tlie  grouutl  the  verniin  are  not  so  likely  to  attack  those  planted,  these 
may  be  dibbled  in  in  all  open  spaces  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  trees. 
By  paring  off  the  surface  with  the  planting  mattock,  and  afterwards 
stirring  the  soil  with  its  opposite  end,  pointed  like  a  pick,  three  or 
four  Acorns  may  be  dibbled  into  each  selected  sjioi  at  a  depth  of 
about  2  in. ,  the  ground  being  closed  with  the  foot.  The  young  plants 
will  require  to  be  kept  clean  for  a  year  or  two,  wlien  superfluous 
trees  may  be  removed  to  the  nursery,  or  used  for  filling  up  elsewhere. 
When  planted  in  spring,  choose  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April ;  but  the  Acorns  used  sliould  have  been  well  kept. 

Differences  of  opinion  prevail  respecting  the  ad  vantages  to  be  derived 
from  Oaks  raised  direct  from  the  Acorns  in  the  woods,  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  transplanted  from  tlie  nursery  ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  as  good  timber  can  be  obtained  by  the 
one  method  as  by  the  other.  Where  the  young  plants  are  undercut 
in  the  nursery  the}'  generally  flourish  more  vigorously  after  removal, 
and  the  process  of  heading  down  bark-boun<l  and  unhealthy-looking 
plants  often,  in  a  few  years,  gives  them  the  lead  of  the  uncut  ones. 
Too  much  importance  is  attached  to  an  undisturbed  tap  root  by 
those  who  forget  that  its  main  functions  are  lessened,  or  cease 
altogether,  when  the  tree  gets  well  established  in  the  soil.  Thus, 
when  the  top  of  an  Oak  assumes  a  rounded  form  the  tap-root 
ceases  to  descend,  even  though  the  lateral  roots  may  still  continue 
active.  A.  J.  Burkuws. 


AUTUMN     BLUE    BERRY. 

(billiardiera  loxgiflora.) 

This  is  a  delicate  little  wall  shrub,  perfectly  hardy,  having  withstood 

the  frosts  of  the  late  winter  with  no  other  protection  than  that 


Autumn  Blue  Berry  (BillLoi-iIiera  longifior.a). 

afforded  by  a  low  greenhouse  wall  with  a  south-easterly  aspect.  Our 
sketch  represents  a  tiny  spray  from  a  little  plant  about  "2  ft.  high, 
which  is  just  now  very  pretty,  the  fruits  being  very  large  in  propjor- 
tion  to  the  tenuity  and  stature  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful shade  of  lavender-purple  colour.  Ten  or  twelve  seeds  are  con- 
tained within  each  fruit,  the  lining  of  the  large  inner  cavity  being  of 
satin-like  whiteness — indeed,  an  effective  contrast  with  the  glossy 
exterior.  Apart  from  the  reddish-crimson  flowers  and  gi-aceful  habit 
of  growth,  this  elegant  little  shrub  well  deserves  a  place  amongst  the 
more  select  of  berry-bearing  plants  ;  the  berries  of  this  and  several 
other  species  are,  in  fact,  edible,  but  inferior  in  flavour  to  those  of 
Eugenia  Ugni.  At  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland  Messrs.  R.  McClelland  &  Co.,  of  Newry,  had  a 
small  group  of  this  species  very  prettily  berried  in  41-in,  pots,  thus 
forming  graceful  and  effective  pdants  for  indoor  decorative  purposes. 
I  am  afraid  Mr.  T.  .Smith  had  to  answer  many  emjuiries  as  to  the 
name  of  the  plant,  for  it  was  very  often  singled  out  from  many  more 
showy  plants  by  ladies,  who  were,  doubtless,  as  much  attracted  by 
the  novel  shades  of  colour  afforded  by  its  berries  as  l,)y  its  slender 
and  graceful  habit  of  growth.  It  is  Pittosporaceous  and  nearly 
related  to  tlie  pretty  but  now-a-days  sadly  neglected  old   Sollyas 


as  will  be  seen,  however,  the  shape  of  the  fruit  is  very  different" 
From  "  Pa.\ton's  Botanical  Dictionary  ''  we  learn  that  the  genus  was 
named  in  honour  of  Julian  Labilliardiere,  a  botanical  traveller,  and 
that  it  was  introduced  from  Van  Ditnian's  Land  as  long  ago  as  1810. 

B. 

INJUDICIOUS  PLANTING. 

It  often  happens  that  in  laying  out  a  new  place  one  is  anxious  to 
shut  it  in  as  soon  as  jiossible,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  both  trees  and 
shrubs  are  often  planted  too  thickly  ;  but  if  such  work  were  submitted 
to  a  practical  man  it  would  be  so  arranged  that  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  much  thinning  was  reipiired.  Stevens's  Green,  Dublin, 
is  now  in  process  of  improvement  (?),  and  it  is  being  done  in  this 
way  :  there  are  already  numbers  of  half-grown  trees  on  it,  healtliy 
and  vigorous,  and  having  a  good  forty-five  or  fifty  years  to  run  v.t  least. 
They  consist  of  Thorns,  lilms,  Laburnums,  Ash,  and  others,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  placed  at  sulficient  distances  apart  to  enable  them 
to  develop  their  proportions  and  produce  the  desired  effects.  But 
people  cannot  "let  well  alone;"  other  trees  have  been  planted  in 
the  most  reckless  manner  underneath,  around,  and  amongst  them  ; 
so  close,  in  fact,  that  in  many  cases  the  branches  of  the  established 
trees  have  already  whipped  tlie  tops  oft'  the  newly-planted  ones. 
One  could  understand  the  reason  of  this  proceeding  if  the  .space 
were  ample  and  other  and  distinct  trees  were  invariably  put  in  to 
produce  contrasts.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  quite  the  contrary. 
For  instance,  in  one  jilace  there  is  a  fine  group  of  six  or  seven  thriving 
Elms  whose  branches  already  nearly  touch  each  other  ;  this  space  is 
crammed  full  of  other  Elms.  In  groups  of  Thorns  which  already 
touch  each  other,  other  Thorns  are  jilanted.  In  some  few  instances 
there  has  been  a  faint  attempt  to  produce  contrasts,  and  it  is  done 
in  this  way  :  In  the  case  of  a  group  of  Acer  campestre,  Platanus 
laciniata,  and  a  handsome  Thorn,  whose  branches  at  piresent  neaidy 
touch  each  other,  and  which  to  a  casual  observer  needs  no  "  impjrove- 
ment,"  a  number  of  other  Thorns  are  planted  all  about  and  amongst 
them.  In  another  group  of  Thorns  a  number  of  Sycamores  have 
been  planted  so  as  to  touch  one  another.  In  another  group,  com- 
posed of  large  Thorns,  Elms,  and  a  Birch,  other  Thorns  have  been 
planted  underneath.  In  another  place  Sycamores  are  planted  under- 
neath Elms.  In  another,  where  a  fine  Acer,  a  Laburnum,  and  two 
Thorns  touch  each  other,  all  round  and  underneath  Chestnuts  are 
planted  ;  the  tops  of  some  of  these  have  been  already  knocked  off. 
In  the  case  of  new  groups,  trees  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high  are  planted,  so 
as  to  already  nearly  touch  each  other,  r.nd  the  giound  underneath  is 
thickly  covered  with  shrubs  ;  but  a  very  short  time  will  elapse  before 
the  life  and  death  effort,  pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Baines  (p.  218),  will  take 
place.  It  really  seems  incredible  that  in  sucli  a  public  place  such 
things  should  be  done,  but  there  they  are  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Ncii-ri/,  T.  Smith. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHEUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 

Ruta  graveolens  variegata. — This  deserves  a  place  in  all 
shrubbery  borders;  its  variegation  being  so  bright  and  constant 
makes  it  look  in  the  distance  as  if  it  were  loaded  ^^  itli  white  flowers. 
— T.  Smith,  X(ii;ni. 

Vitis  Labrusca. — This  h.andsome-ler.ved  Vine  is  an  excellent 
climbing  plant,  ^n  ell  worth  a  place  on  trees,  stumps,  or  in  half-wild 
places.  It  is  very  fine  on  the  house  at  Belmont,  Carlow,  whence  it 
was  brought  from  Canada  by  Captain  Thomas.  Its  delicate  scent 
when  in  flower  fills  the  woods  in  North  America. — V. 

Cut  Leaved  Alders  at  Wynnstay. — There  are  some 
fine  spreading  specimens  of  these  ai  Wynnstay,  which  are  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  great  value  which  what  a  botanist  may  call  "a  mere 
variety"  may  possess.  A  variety,  at  first  noticed  for  a  peculiarity  in 
the  leaf,  forms  a  tree  here  about  70  ft.  in  the  diameter  of  its  spread 
of  branches — a  most  picturesque  object,  and  in  all  ways  highly  orna- 
mental. There  is  a  lightness  in  the  foliage  and  spray  of  the 
tree  which  in  contrast  with  the  large  wide  spreading  branches  is 
peculiar.  This  is  only  one  of  several  hardy  trees  in  which  a  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  in  the  angle  wliich  a  branch  bears  to  the 
stem,  or  some  other  peculiarity  that  appears  small  in  itself,  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  total  change  in  the  form  or  habit  of  the  tree,  or 
even  in  its  size  and  the  effect  of  its  foliage  in  the  landscape. — V. 

The  Exmouth  Variety  of  Magnolia  grandiflora. — 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  "J.  C.  B. "  (p.  240)  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  this  variety,  I  may  mention  that  any  one  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  two  kinds  may  easily  distinguish  them  by  look- 
ing at  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  which  in  the  ordinary  form  aie 
green,  but  in  the  Exmouth  or  free-flowering  sort  ai-e  quite  cinnamon, 
coloured.  I  have  no  doubt  that  intending  planters  may  procure  the 
true  variety  in  any  good  nursery,  .and,  although  dearer  than  M. 
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g  auiliflora,  it  is  well  worth  the  extra  outlay.  As  regards  the  time 
of  planting  most  nurserymen  keep  a  large  stock  in  pots,  and  being 
full  of  roots  they  may  safely  be  planted  out  at  anytime. — J.  Groom. 
"Weeping  Birch. —A  striking  illustration  of  the  habits  of 
plants  and  trees  to  adapt  themselves  to  particular  circumstances  is 
afforded  by  a  Weeping  Birch  here,  planted  on  a  point  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  Thus  situated  it  is  thi'iving  in  the  most  lu.xuriant 
manner,  and  its  roots  are  really  growing  into  the  water  in  masses, 
and  apparently  quite  at  home. — T.   8-Mith,   A''"'ri/. 

Influence  of  the  Scion  on  the  Stock.— Whilst  visiting 
the  Anmer  nurseries,  Edgware,  lately,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
some  Laburnums  that  had  been  grafted  last  spring  witli  the  Golden 
variety  ;  the  scions  had  made  a  fair  start,  but  the  severe  winter  was 
too  much  for  them  ;  although  it  had  not  injured  the  stock  it  had 
completely  killed  the  scions.  This  .summer's  growth  of  the  stock, 
however,  shows  foliage  tinged  similar  to  that  of  the  scion  pre- 
viously grafted  on  it.  The  shoots  exhibiting  this  golden  appearance 
start  from  below  the  scar  left  by  the  graft.  At  first  sight  I  thought 
it  was  only  weakness,  but  the  vigorous  gi-owth  of  all  the  trees  (seven 
or  eight  in  numlier)  slicwing  this  peculiarity  was  entirely  ojiposed  to 
this  conclusion. — .Jiiii.v  W.  Odell,  TUh  Oard-'iis,  Barron'  Point,  Pinner. 

Cytisus  villosus.  —  A  large  specimen  of  this  (about  6  ft. 
high),  quite  unprotected,  has  survived  the  last  winter  safe  and  sound, 
and  has  produced  a  glorious  mass  of  goldcu-yellow  blossoms.  A 
peculiarity  belonging  to  this  species  is  its  habit  of  flowering  in  a  small 
state  ;  some  seedlings  here,  not  much  more  tiian  a  year  old,  are  Ijloom- 
ing  as  freely  as  old  plants. — T.   Smith,   Xtirri/. 
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THE  HEREFORDSHIRE  POMOXA.*— Part  II. 

The  second  part  of  this,  in  all  respects,  valuable  work  on  fruits  is 
now  before  us.  It  contains  l)eautifully-coloureil  figures  and  wood- 
cut outlines  of  forty-one  different  kinds  of  fruit.  Amongst  intro- 
ductory papers  are  "  Modern  Apple  Lore,"  and  "  A  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Lord  Scudamore, "  by  Dr.  Bull  ;  also  a  paper  ' '  On  the  Cordon 
System  of  Growing  Pears,"  ijy  Sir  Henry  E.  C.  Scudamore  Stanhope, 
Bart.,  with  a  representation  of  the  Cordon  Pear  wall  at  Holme 
Lacy.  This  part  also  contains  the  following  representations  of  fruit, 
viz.  : 


Blenheim  Orange 
Gloria  Mundi 
Potfs  Seedling 
Tower  of  Glamis 
Winter  H.iwthuluden 
Nelson  Codlin 
Alexander 
Cox's  Pomona 
Cellini 

Beauty  of  Kent 
Herefordshire  Pearmain 
Scarlet  Pearmain 
Adams's  Pearmiiu 
Lamb  Abbey  Pe.irmain 
Manninetou's  Pearmain 


■Winter  Pearmain 

The  followin.:  Pears  ; 
■NViUiams's  Bon'Cliretien 
Forelle  or  Front  Pear 
Louise  Pionne  of  Jersey 
Beurre  d'.Vmanlis 
Flemish  Beauty 
BeuiTe  Hardy 
Doyenne  du  Cornice 
Pitmastou  Duchess 
And  the  foUowin; 
.Apples 
Rejuvenated  Foxwhelp 
Bastard  Foxwhelp 
Red  FoxH'help 


Black  Foxwhelp 
Dymock  Red 
Muun'sRed 
White  Must 
Sam's  Crab 
Sack  .Apple 
Red  Streak 
C'hen-y  NoniKon 
Red  Xormau 
Wiiite  Xorman 
Cider  Strawben'y  XormiTi 
Handsome  N'ormau 
Black  Norman 
Pym  Square 


The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
matter  relating  to  the  fruits  figured  is  arranged  : 


the 


1. 


[Sr.v. 


—WILLIAMS'S    BOX    CHRETIEX. 

iVIiKfUr^s  ;  Bartlstt ;  Dd  L%vault  ;   hllliami's.] 

*'Iu  .\mitermis  vale,  the  Sabine  bo^rs 
.\dded  Bon-cretiens  to  their  former  stores." 

(Rapin,  "  TUe  Orchtrd,"  translated  b'j  Gxr.ljne.r.) 

"  This  highly-esteemed  Pear  was  raised  a  short  time  previous  t° 
1770,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wheeler,  a  schoolmaster  at  Alder" 
maston,  in  Berksliira  ;  from  him  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Williams, 
the  nurseryman  at  Turnham  Green,  Jliddlesex,  and  being  by  him 
first  distributed,  it  received  the  name  it  now  bears.  lu  1799  it  was 
introduced  to  America  by  Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett,  of  Dorchester,  near 
Boston,  through  whom  it  became  generally  distributed,  and  has  ever 
since  been  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  Bartlett  Pear.  It  attains  the 
highest  perfection  in  America,  and  is  esteemed  as  the  finest  ami  best 
keeping  Pe.ar  of  its  season.  It  has  even  been  brought  back  to  Eni^land 
with  its  new  name. 

"  i)es(Vi/)/;o«.— Fruit,  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  irregular,  and  bossed 
in  its  outline.  Skin,  smooth,  at  first  pale  green,  changing  as  it  ripens 
to  clear  yellow,  and  tinged  with  streaks  of  red  next  tlie'  sun.  Eye, 
open,  set  in  a  very  shallow  depression,  but  more  generally  even  witli 
the  surface.  Stalk,  an  inch  long,  stout  and  fleshy,  and  inserted 
in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh,  white,  fine-grained,  tender,  buttery, 
and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious  flavour  and  powerful 
musky  aroma. 


"  An  excellent  autumn  dessert  Pear  ;  in  season  in  August  and  .Sep- 
tember. The  tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  not  a  regular  and 
abundant  Ijearer.  It  sticceeds  best  as  a  pyramid  or  standard  on  the 
Pear  and  Quince  Stock,  when  the  fruit  is  much  better  flavouretl, 
tliough  not  so  large  as  when  grown  on  a  wall.  The  fruit  should  be 
gatliered  liefore  it  is  ripe,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  that  they  may 
not  all  ripen  together — for  when  ripe,  it  soon  becomes  mealy  and 
decays.  Its  cultivation  l)y  the  London  market  gardeners  has  become 
more  limited  than  it  was,  in  consequence  of  its  fickleness  in  bearing. 

"An  excellent  coloured  representation  is  given  of  this  Pear  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  '  (London),  Vol. 
II.,  p.  2j0,  where,  and  in  Vol.  III.,  p.  357,  its  history  and  descrip- 
tion are  given."  H. 


EUROPEAX  FERXS. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpix  have  just  issued' the  first  part 

of  this  new  addition  to  our  works  on  Ferns.  The  design  of  the  pub- 
lisher is  to  supply  a  complete  account  of  .all  the  indigenous  Ferns  of 
Europe,  including  their  local  distribution,  and  directions  for  their 
culture.  In  the  introduction  tlie  author  gives  a  brief  survey  of  Ferns 
in  general,  sliowing  their  connection  with  the  flower  forms  of  vege- 
table lite,  and  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Then  follows 
a  description  of  tlie  various  organs  of  Ferns,  a  part  of  tlie  work  which 
is  treated  with  much  clearness,  so  much  so  that  with  such  aid  even 
the  moderately  informed  may  be  able  to  distingmish  a  Fern  from  all 
otiier  plants  of  smiilar  appearance.  Accomjjanj'ing  this  first  part  is 
a  coloured  plate  giving  a  tolerably  good  representation  of  the  Ostrich 
Fern,  which  according  to  our  author  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
of  tlie  Ferns  of  Europe.  This  is  only  partly  true.  It  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  the  handsomest,  but  it  is  not  the  largest,  if  we  take  into 
comparison  the  Roj'al  Fern  and  the  common  Brake.  The  characters 
are  written  in  a  pleasing  popular  style,  and  deal  with  both  the  super- 
ficial aspects  of  the  plant  and  its  anatomical  structure.  The 
following  extract  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  author  : — 

"  Onoclea  Struthiopteris,  Hoffm. — This  is  the  largest  and 
handsomest  of  tlie  Ferns  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  has  some  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a  tree  Fern.  This  results  from  the  caudex 
forming  an  upriglit  thick  trunk,  which,  however,  never  attains  to 
any  height,  reaching  at  most  to  three-quarters  of  a  foot  :  still,  in 
nature  and  construction  it  is  precisely  like  the  large  stems  of  the  tree 
Ferns  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  From  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  the  caudex  gives  off  stolons,  which  run  for 
7  ft.  or  8  ft. ,  and  propagate  the  plant.  The  fronds  are  of  tH  o  kinds — 
barren  and  fertile,  the  latter  bearing  the  sori.  The  barren  fronds 
are  very  numerous,  and  form  a  magnificent  vase-shaped  crown  of 
foliage  of  very  regular  arrangement.  They  are  of  large  size,  some- 
times attaining  a  length  of  as  much  as  5  ft.,  though  usually  about 
3  ft.,  and  are  elegantly  curved  outwards.  The  petiole  is  short,  and 
is  dilated  at  the  base,  where  it  joins  the  stem,  and  there  covered 
with  nearly  black  scales,  which  are  not  toi'n  or  lacerated  ;  on  section, 
the  petiole  presents  two  oblonff  curved  vascular  bundles.  The 
general  form  of  the  frond  is  broadly  oblong,  gradually  diminislung  in 
width  at  the  base,  and  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  apex  ;  it  is  divided 
into  very  numerous  pinnaj.  These  are  all  sessile  ;  the  lower  ones 
are  small  and  distant,  usually  turned  do\\'nwards,  and  at  the  very 
base  of  the  petiole  become  brown  and  scale-like  ;  the  main  pinna; 
are  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  narrow,  slightly  curved  towards  the  apex  of 
the  frond,  and  tapering  to  the  point ;  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
vary  considerably  in  proximity  to  one  another,  being  usually  just  in 
contact  but  not  unfrequently  so  closely  placed  that  they  overlap. 
Each  pinna  is  simply  cut  into  numerous,  simple,  oblong,  blunt  seg- 
ments, which  are  not  again  divided  or  toothed.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  frond  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  Male  Fern, 
but  it  is  a  paler  and  brighter  green.  The  venation  of  the  segments 
of  the  pinna  is  remarkable  in  being  quite  simple,  not  forked  or 
reticulated." 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  deciduous  character  of  the  plant,  a 
jx)int  of  much  importance  from  a  cultural  point  of  view.  The  notes 
regarding  the  plant's  historj-,  the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  the 
remarks  on  culture,  will  give  additional  interest  to  the  work. 

C.  M. 


London  :  David  Bogus.    Hereford  :  Jakeman  &  Carver. 


Burnham  Beeches,*  "remnants  of  the  sylvan  past,"  and 
lately  bought  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  the  people,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  small  volume  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath.  Woodcuts 
illustrating  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  aspects  of  the 
Beeches  are  given,  and  the  letterpress  is  full  of  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning them  and  Stoke  Poges  Church  and  graveyard,  the  last  the 
resting  place  of  the  poet  Gray. 

*  "  Bumhaai  Beeches."    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Harstou,  Searle,  and  Rivingtou. 
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New  Pontederia. — The  beautiful  new  aquatic  iu  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  Garileu  iu  Regent's  Park,  to  whicli  we  made  allu- 
sion some  time  ago,  still  continues  to  flower  and  gi'ow  so  rapidly  that 
it  now  covers  half  of  the  Victoria  Regia  tank.  The  flowers  are  also 
very  freely  produced,  as  many  as  fifty  spikes  having  already  ap- 
peared. Tlie  blossoms,  though  they  possess  exquisite  beauty,  unfor- 
tunately last  in  perfection  but  a  day,  a  circumstance  which  somewhat 
detracts  from  its  merits.  It  agrees  with  a  specimen  in  the  Kew 
Hei  barium,  tlie  name  of  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 

The  True  Linden's  Tillandsia  (T.  Liiuleni  vera).— There 
is  now  in  flower  at  tlie  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
the  true  and  very  scarce  T.  Lindeui,  which  is  a  superb  plant  for 
stove  decoration.  It  is,  in  point  of  beauty,  much  superior  to  the 
kind  generally  gi'own  under  that  name,  and  of  wliich  a  coloured  illus- 
tration was  given  at  p.  460,  Vol.  X.  of  THEG.\KDEy.  The  foliage  and 
liabit  of  growth,  however,  are  so  similar  that  tliey  are  not  easily 
ilistinguislied  when  not  in  flower,  as  both  have  the  leaves  arranged 
in  a  tufted  rosette-like  manner  and  each  leaf  is  conspicuously  ribbed, 
deeply  channelled,  and  has  a  gracefully  curved  habit.  The  flower 
stems  of  the  true  T.  Lindeni  are  somewhat  shorter  and  tlie  flattened 
inflorescence  is  considerably  broader.  The  memljrauous  closely  ap- 
pressed  bracts  are  of  a  rosy  pink  colour  and  form  an  almost  o\al 
expansion  4  in.  long,  whereas  in  the  commoner  kind  the  flattened 
portion  is  longer,  narrower,  the  scales  larger,  more  loosely  ar- 
ranged, and  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  flowers  of  both  kinds  are  borne 
in  much  the  same  manner,  and  are  nearly  identical  in  colour,  the  true 
one  jjerhaps  being  a  shade  or  so  darker  in  tint.  Two  such  distinct 
plants  certainly  ought  to  receive  separate  specific  names,  though  T. 
Lindeni  is  said  to  be  a  very  variable  plant.  Mr.  Williams's  plant 
was  deservedly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  .South  Kensington 
on  Tuesday  last. 

Zygopetalum  "Wendlandi.  —  This  rare  Orchid  is  now  in 
flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection.  Though  not  so  showy  as  many 
of  the  terrestrial  kinds  it  is  a  desirable  sort  to  have  in  a  collection  on 
account  of  the  delicious  perfume  emitted  by  the  flowers,  wliich  are 
of  a  pale  olive  green,  with  a  rather  broad  lip  of  a  pale  purple,  bor- 
dered with  white,  and  much  crisped  at  the  margin.  It  is  a  native  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Lapageria  rosea  superba. — A  fine  plant  of  this  beautiful 
variety  planted  against  the  back  wall  of  an  unheated  frame  is  now 
an  object  of  much  attraction  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  there  exist  any  distinct  varieties  of  this 
plant  in  cultivation,  it  being  thought  that  any  variation  in  the  size  or 
colour  of  the  flower  from  those  of  the  type  is  entirely  due  to  culture. 
AVhether  this  is  so  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  the  example 
in  question  is  decidedly  superior  in  point  of  size  and  richness  of 
colour  to  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  Its  superior  beauty  may  cer- 
tainly iu  this  instance  be  owing  to  good  culture,  combined  with  a 
cool,  moist,  and  somewhat  shaded  position,  aud  it  admirably  exem- 
plifies how  the  plant  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  frame  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat. 

Dahlias  at  Swanley. — Mr.  Cannell  has  now  in  flower  in  his 
nursery,  besides  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias  of  the  ordinary  florists' 
type,  some  remarkable  kinds,  which  from  their  pure  aud  simple 
beautj-  win  numerous  admirers.  These  are  the  original  types  from 
which  have  sprung  the  hosts  of  garden  varieties.  T'hey  incluile  such 
species  as  D.  Cervantesi  and  D.  coccinea,  with  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
flowers  and  yellow  centres  ;  D.  lutea  and  Paragon,  probably  forms  of 
I),  variabilis,  the  former  with  pure  yellow  ray  florets,  the  latter 
with  the  outer  florets  of  a  rich  Plum  colour,  edged  with  red,  as  well 
as  a  yellow  centre;  D.  glabrata,  a  dwarf  and  trailing  kind  with 
rather  small  flowers,  but  of  a  pleasing  soft  mauve  tint.  D.  Yuaiczi, 
however,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  as  it  shows  an  intermediate 
stage,  as  it  were,  between  the  original  types  and  the  perfect  florist's 
tlower.  It  lias  been  aptly  named  the  Cactus-flowering  Dahlia,  fur 
there  is  nothing  which  it  so  much  resembles  as  some  of  the  common 
kinds  of  Cereus,  except  it  be  those  of  the  Carolina  Allspice  Tree  (Caly- 
canthus  floridus),  as  all  the  central  florets  are  transformed  into  the 
strap-shaped  kind,  and  are  arranged  not  at  all  symmetrically.  The 
colour  is  brilliant  deep  scarlet,  which  contrasts  charmingly  with  the 
deep  green  foliage.  The  green-flowered  kind,  D.  viridiflora,  is  a 
singular  monstrosity  not  often  met  with.  It  is  interesting,  as  it 
illustrates  well  the  intimate  connection  between  foliar  and  floral 
organs. — W.  G. 

■Williams's  Kidney  Bean.— In  an  extensive  trial  of  French 
Beans  in  the  remarkably  well-managed  kitchen  gardens  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Mr.  Speetl  found  this  to  be  the  earliest  and  the  hardiest.  The 
fact  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with  a  vegetable  where  hardiness 
aud  earliness  are  so  great  a  gain. — V. 


Yuccas  in  the  Carse  of  Gcwrie. — In  the  gardens  of  Sir 
P.  M.  Thriepland,  Bart.,  Fingask  Castle,  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Perth- 
shire, thirteen  plants  of  Yucca  gloriosa  are  now  in  flower,  the  flower 
spikes  ranging  from  7  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height.  Yucca  filamentosa 
and  flaccida  are  also  iu  flower  in  the  same  garden ;  one  plant  of  the 
former  bears  five  spikes  of  blossom,  and  the  whole  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance. — Bet.\. 

Aspen  Leaves  in  Autumn. — I  never  anywhere  saw  trees 
more  beautiful  in  colour  than  some  groups  of  the  Aspen  by  a  roadside 
in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  September  (lOth),  the  stems  of  the  trees 
being  clothed  with  small-leaved  Ivy,  and  the  leaves  a  fine  deep  claret 
red.  The  distant  eft'ect  was  very  brilliant.  It  is  not  only  American 
trees  that  are  remarkable  for  their  colour  in  autumn. — V. 

Statice  tatarica  atro-sanguinea. — Most  of  the  hardy 
kinds  of  Sea  Lavenders  are  very  desirable  rockery  or  border  flowers, 
anil  this  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  produces  a 
profusion  of  its  repeatedly-forked  panicles,  on  which  are  arranged 
small  red  flowers  surrounded  by  a  cup-like,  dry,  membranous  calyx, 
which,  being  white,  forms  a  good  contrast  with  the  red  floweis.  The 
variety  atro-sanguinea  differs  from  tlie  original  in  its  flowers  being  of 
a  deep  blood  red.  It  now  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  on  the 
rockery  in  Mr.  .Stevens's  garden  at  Byfleet. 

Loasa  volcanica. — This  pretty  species  is  now  an  object  of 
much  beauty  in  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at  Wimbledon,  where  it  is  grow- 
ing in  a  cool  airy  house  devoted  entirely  to  similar  half-hardy  sub- 
jects, and  where  it  flourishes  with  unusual  vigour,  having  stems 
from  Z  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  pretty  white  blossoms  in 
profusion.  The  singular  markings  of  the  flower  of  this  plant  were 
illustrated  by  an  engraving  in  The  G.^rden  last  year  (p.  2S1, 
Vol.  XIV.).  L.  lateritia  is  another  handsome  kind  with  curiously- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  brick-red  colour.  Mr.  Joad  has  it  growing  against 
an  outsiile  wall. 

Gladiolus  Saundersi. — In  several  hardy  plant  collections 
this  beautiful  South  African  Gladiolus  forms  a  most  attractive  fea- 
ture, but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  grown,  though  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  of  very  easy  culture,  only  requiring  to  be  planted 
in  a  sunny  position  in  a  light  rich  soil.  G.  purpureo-auratus  is 
another  very  desirable  species,  though  not  so  showy  as  the  last,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  creamy-white  heavily  blotched  with  vinous  purple 
on  the  lower  divisions.     It  is  also  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

Ceanothus  Arnoldi.  —  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  showy 
North  American  shrubs,  and  it  is  rendered  all  the  more  desirable  by 
its  flowering  during  the  autumn,  when  the  beauty  of  the  other 
kinds  is  for  the  most  part  over.  It  bears  long  loose  clusters  of  deep 
blue  flowers,  which  last  for  a  considerable  time  in  perfection  in  a 
cut  state,  and  it  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  cutting,  and  the  list  of 
blue  flowered  plants  adapted  for  such  purposes  at  this  season  is  by 
no  means  long.  It  is  quite  hardy  when  planted  against  a  wall  iu 
the  Misses  Christy's  garden  at  Coonibe  Bank,  Kingston  Hill. 

Lisianthus  Russellianus.  —  In  Mr.  Joad's  garden  at 
Wimbledon  we  met  with  this  old-fashioned  plant  the  other  day  in 
flower.  The  singular  beauty  of  its  large  cup-shaped  blossoms  at  once 
suggests  the  question — Why  is  it  not  more  generally  grown  ?  Its 
being  reputedly  ditticult  to  manage  is  probably  the  reason,  but  it 
certainly  well  repays  any  amount  of  care  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
it.  This  and  other  beautiful  (ienti.anworts  wei-e  years  ago  amongst 
the  most  esteemed  of  garden  favourites,  aud  even  now  few  plants  can 
surpass  them  iu  point  of  beauty. 

Pratia  angulata. — This  elegant  trailing  New  Zealand  plant 
forms  a  pretty  object  just  now  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe 
Wood,  where  it  is  allowed  to  trail  over  half-buried  stones.  Masses 
of  it  growing  in  this  way  are  studded  with  white  flowers  similar  to 
those  of  the  ordinary  white  bedding  Lobelias,  and  later  in  the  season 
these  will  be  succeeded  by  purple  fleshy  fruits,  each  about  the  size 
of  large  peas,  rendering  the  plant  an  object  of  attraction  for  many 
weeks  together.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  is  a  capital  plant  for 
rockwork.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  though  it  may  be  lietter  known 
by  its  synonyms  Lobelia  littoralis,  L.  ilicifolia,  or  Pratia  littoralis. 

Limnocharis  Humboldti. — This  pretty  aquatic  plant,  which 
is  seldom  seen  outside  of  a  stove  or  greenhouse,  succeeds  admira- 
bly in  the  open  air  during  summer  at  Tottenham,  where  it  is 
now  finely  in  flower.  Its  delicate  pale  yellow  saucer-shaped  blos- 
soms have  a  very  pretty  appearance  floating  on  the  scrface  of  the 
water  mixed  with  its  own  and  other  foliage.  It  also  gi-ows  and 
flowers  profusely  out  of  doors  in  a  heated  pond  in  Mr.  Beaufoy's 
garden  in  Lambeth. 

Late  Gooseberries. — Good  late  Gooseberries  are  as  welcome 
to  many  as  (irapes,  and  I  noticed  lately  in  Penrhyn  Castle  Gardens 
a  simple  and  excellent  way  of  keeping  them,  which  niaj  be  worth 
recording.    A  square  of  Warrington  is  covered  with  common  netting 
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just  a  little  hif^hcr  than  the  head,  so  that  one  may  walk  aViout  inside 
with  ease  ;  the  netting  is  supported  on  rough  uprights  and  laths 
across  the  whole  very  simply  made.  \Vhertt  the  net  usually  touches 
t'le  ground — tlie  weak  place  the  birds  so  soon  find  out — is  made  fjuite 
sife  in  this  case  by  a  strip  of  close  wire  netting  about  IS  in.  high 
ran  all  round.  Not  a  bird  can  get  in.  This  is  a  better  and  much 
s'mpler  plan  than  that  ^o£  the  border  and  wall  covered  with  wire 
netting  sometimes  seen. 

G-unnera  manicata  and  G-.  scabra.— The  fruiting  spikes 
and  leaves  of  these  noble  plants  shown  by  ilr.  Green  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  Tuesday  la.9t,  from  Sir  (i.  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell 
Court,  conclusively  established  their  distinctive  cliaracters  beyond 
doubt  even  to  those  who  have  hitherto  considered  the  two  species 
synonymous.  The  much  longer  spikes  and  small  flexible  sjjikelets, 
combined  with  the  decidedly  reniform  leaf,  of  G.  manicata  are  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  much  shorter  spike  and  short,  stiff  spikelets 
of  G.  scalira,  tlie  better  known  kind.  On  account  of  the  large  size 
of  its  foliage  the  former  is  tlie  more  ornamental  of  the  two,  though 
G.  scabra  makes  fine  specimens,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  superb  examijle 
at  Kew. 

Seedling  Begonias. — Amongst  new  unnamed  varieties  of 
Begonia  now  flowering  in  Mr.  C'annell's  nursery  at  Swanley, 
is  a  seedling  from  B.  Pearcei,  to  wliich  in  manner  of  growth  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance.  It  is,  however,  in  all  respects  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  kind,  the  foliage  attaining  more  noble  pro- 
portions, being  at  the  same  time  more  richly  and  distinctly  marked. 
The  flowers  are  large,  much  larger  than  those  of  B.  Pearcei,  and  of 
a  ricli  orange  yellow,  contrasting  finely  with  the  deep  rich  hue  of 
the  foliage.  It  is  altogether  a  striking  novelty,  and  one  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by  the  horticultural  public.  As  seen 
growing  at  Swanley  it  gives  to  all  other  kinds  an  admirable  and 
most  effective  contrast. — J.  C, 

Hail  Storm  Relief  Fund. — The  amount  received  or  promised 
up  to  Septemljer  5th  in  aid  of  those  who  sustained  losses  liy  the 
hail  storm  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  August  3rd  is  £498 
13s.  lOd. 
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The  Manetti  Rose  amongst  Evergreens. — Allusion 
his  already  been  made  in  The  Garden  to  the  desirability  of  reliev- 
ing masses  of  evergreen  shrubs  of  their  monotony  by  planting 
amongst  them  flowering  plants  chosen  for  their  suitability  for  the 
pirpose.  One  of  tlie  very  best  subjects  for  naturalising  amongst 
low-growing  shrubs  would  be  tlie  Manetti  Rose.  Its  vigorous, 
robust  nature  enables  it  to  grow  strongly  amongst  evergreens  ; 
indeed,  it  really  appears  to  be  quite  at  home  in  such  situations. 
The  flowers,  though  not  large,  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and 
are  of  a  pleasing  colour,  forming  a  charming  relief  to  the  deep 
green  foliage  of  the  Rhododendron  and  Laurel.  The  idea  of  plant- 
ing this  Rose  amongst  evergreen  shrubs  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  seeing  a  large  bush  thus  situated  in  Mr.  Stevens's  garden  at 
Byfleet,  and  the  effect  was  so  good  tliat  I  consider  it  worth  record- 
ing. Most  of  your  readers  will  have  observed  the  charming  effect 
produced  by  the  connnon  Brier  in  tlie  lanes  and  hedgerows  when 
surmoimting  the  surrounding  vegetation  ;  it  crowns  it  with  irre- 
gular festoons  and  masses  of  bloom.  Some  such  effect  might  be 
easily  produced  in  our  shrubberies,  in  the  wild  garden,  or  even  amongst 
the  clumpjs  of  evergreens  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  dwelling,  and  which  often  sadly  need  that  something  should  be 
introduced  amongst  them  to  relieve  them  of  their  sameness  and 
formality. — John  Cornhill. 

A.Iternantheras. — AVhere  carpet  gardening  is  carried  on,  the 
bright  colouring  of  Alternantheras  is  indisj^ensable,  but  the  past 
season  has  been  most  disastrous  to  them.  As  a  rule,  instead  of  filling 
up  the  small  space  allotted  to  them,  they  have  dwindled  away,  and 
lack  the  brilliant  colouring  for  which,  wlien  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
they  are  prized.  Tlie  only  resource  left  is  to  lift  them  at  once,  and 
plant  them  in  shallow  boxes  for  providing  cuttings  next  spring.  They 
should  be  set  in  a  frame  or  cool  house  at  first,  and  when  established 
removed  to  shelves  near  the  glass,  where  a  growing  temperatui'e  is 
maintained,  and  if  planted  a  little  deeper  in  the  soil,  when  lifted 
they  %vill  be  found  furnished  witli  roots  on  each  stem,  and  may  be 
divided  in  spring,  so  as  to  form  a  large  supply  witli  a  minimum  of 
libour  as  regards  propagation,  as  the  smallest  rooted  pieces  make 
excellent  plants  in  a  very  short  period. — J.  Groom. 

Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea. — Anything  that  in  tliis  rainy,  sun- 
less season  gives  brightness  and  life  to  ornamental  gi-ounds  should  be 
brought  prominently  into  notice.  Trees  of  this  are  here  in  tlie 
highest  degree  ornamental,  being  so  beautifully  golden  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous even  from  long  distances  off.  The  foliage  is  ample  and  the 
growth  free,  properties  which  planters  should  not  overlook. — T. 
Smith,  Neionj, 


PITCHER    PLANTS    (NEPENTHES). 

When    first   the    handsomely   marked   Bomean    species    of    these 
singular  plants  became  sufficiently  plentiful  to  be  procurable,  many 
people  who  had  the  convenience  of  a  stove   attempted  their  cultiva- 
tion, but  in  more  cases  than   otherwise  with   indiflereut  success,  no 
doubt  through  comparatively  little  being  known  of  the  course  of 
treatment  whicli  they  recpiire.     A  knowledge  of  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  from  whence  they  came  was  enough  to 
point  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  without  the  means  of,  at  all  times 
in  the  year,  being  able  to  accommodate  them  with  as  much  heat  as 
most  hot-region  plants  require,  it  is  of  little  use  attempting  to  grow 
tlieni,  as  though  tliey  may  be   kept  alive  with  less  than  this,  they 
will  never  acquire  the  strength  necessary  to  produce  their  curious 
pitcher-like  leaves  in  the  manner  required,  and  without  this  there  is 
little   interest   attached   to   them.      Another   and   frequent   reason 
through  which  the  plants  failed  to  form  pitchers  more  than  very 
si)aringly,  even  when  they  grew  in  other  ways  freel}',  was  either  too 
much  shading,  or  what  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing,  being  too 
far  from  the  glass.     For  with  only  one  exception,  and  that  N.  lanata, 
amongst  all  I  have  grown,   I  have  found  that   if   their  heads  are 
kept  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  they  succeed  best,  having  a 
strength  and  vigour  in  both  root  and  top  growth  not  attainable  by 
any  other  means  ;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  they  acquire 
a  higher  degree  of  colour  when  kept  up  close  to  the  roof.     Another 
matter  of  more  imijortance  with  these  plants  than  any  others  in  cul- 
tivation, is  never  to  injure  the  roots  in  potting,  for  if  this  should 
occur  to  an  extent  that  would  scarcely  have  any  perceptible  effects 
upon  most  things,   it  will  in  all  probability  cause  their  death,  or 
bring  about  a  condition  little  better  than  actual  loss.     I  may  here 
remark  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  had  any  experience  at 
all  with  them,  that  their  roots  are  so  fragile  and  dead  looking,  even 
when  the  plants  are  in  every  way  healthy,  that  I  have  known  them 
all  pulled  off  under  the  impression  that    they  were    dead.     They 
are    very    spare    rooters,    needing    much    less    room     than    most 
things,    and    when    repotting    becomes    requisite,    there   must   be 
no    attempt    at     shaking    any    of    the    old    soil    away.       Conse- 
quently from  the  first   it  is  necessary  that  the  material  should  be 
such  as  is  least  likely  to  get  into  a  decomposed  state,   for  when  it  is 
close  and  soapy  the  roots  cannot  live  in  it,  and  from  the  large  amount 
of  water  they  always  want  it  is  liable  to  become  sour,   as  when  in 
active  growth  they  need  watering  freely  every  day,   and  during  the 
winter  must  be  kept  much  more  moist  than  the  generality  of  plants. 
It  will  take,  even  under  the  most  successful  course  of    treatment, 
four  or  five  years  from  the  time  of  a  young  plant  being  first  well 
rooted  to  its  arriving  at  a  size  that  « ill  exhibit  the  full  development 
of  which  it  is  capable  ;  for,  not  until  it  has  been  twice  headed  back, 
and  has  again  got  furnished  with  from  four  to  six  shoots,  each  bear- 
ing their  full  complement  of  pitchers,  has  all  that  is  desirable  been 
attained  ;  consequently  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  best  and 
most  lasting  material  that  it  is  possible  to  find  wherein  to  grow  the 
plants  will  get  so  completely  decomposed  through  the  necessity  of  its 
being  kept  all  but  saturated  with  water,   that  it  becomes  like  soft 
putty,  in  which  condition  the  roots  cannot  exist  ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  they  are  so  brittle  that  the  old  material  cannot  be  got  away 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  pailful  of 
tepid  water  in  which  to  plunge  the  ball  with  both  hands  under  it, 
carefully  moving  the  fingers  so  as  to  remove  the  exhausted  matter. 
With  a  little  time  and  patience  in  this  way  the  roots  can  be  wholly 
preserved  in  a  perfectly  clean  state  ready  for  transferring  to  a  fresh 
pot  with  now  soil  ;  but  on  no  account  should  there  be  any  attempt 
at  opening  them  out,  as  tliis  will  most  likely  end  in  their  being  m.uch 
injured.     The  best  kinds,  such  as  N.  sanguinea,  N.  Rafflesiana,  and 
N.  lanata,  are  more  tender-rooted  than  the  commoner  species.  About 
the  end  of  February  or  March  is  the  most   suitable    time    in    the 
year  for  either  shifting  on  into  larger  pots  those  young  and  medium- 
sized  plants  that  want  more  root-room  ;  or  for  washing  out,  as  above 
described,     any    older    examples     that     need     all     new    material. 
Pots    proportionately    so    large    as    would    be    required     for     the 
generality    of    plants   would    not    do    for     Nepenthes,    as    if    too 
great  a  body  of  soil  is  present  it  directly  gets  sour.     The  largest 
specimens  I  ever  had  were  grown  in  pots  not  more  than  10  in.  or 
1'2  in.  in  diameter.     The  manner  these  plants  are  often  allowed  to 
run  up  straggling  to  a  considerable  height    on   a    rafter   or    pillar 
is  not  the  way  for  seeing  them  to  the  most  advantage,  as  when  the 
shoots  of  the  best  sorts  have  attained  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  with 
some  much  less  than  this,  the  pitchers  assume  a  cliaracter  which  is 
understood  amongst  growei-s  as  run-out ;  that  is,  they  come  devoid  of 
their  wing-like  appendages  and  are  very  different  in  form  from  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  leaves  on  the  stems  before  they  get  such 
a  height.     The  best  position  for  them  is  hung  up  to  the  lidge  of  a 
span-roofed  house  standing  ends  north  and  south  -with  their  shoots 
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within  1  ft.  or  so  of  the  glass,  lowering  the  pots  as  the  tops  advance 
■with  a  thin  shade  when  the  sun  comes  on  them,  but  none  at  other 
times.  If  suspended  alike  up  to  the  roof  in  a  hip-roofed  or  Ican-to 
structure  facing  south  tliey  will  require  a  tliickcr  shade  in  bright 
weather,  but  this  will  be  easily  seen,  as  if  they  get  too  much  sun  the 
leaves  will  assume  a  deep  crimson  colour  instead  of  being  green 
tinged  or  mottled  with  red,  which  latter  is  an  evidence  of  the  robust 
health  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  pitchers  tliat  should 
be  produced  at  the  extremity  of  every  leaf.  When  all  the  cultural 
conditions  requisite  for  their  well-being  are  present,  even  the  leaves 
of  N.  Eafflesiaua,  and  others  of  like  habit,  that  are  made  slowly 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  will,  in  the  spring,  when  more  heat 
is  present,  open  tlie  small  pitchers  formed  during  the  dull  season.  I 
have  been  particular  in  describing  somewhat  in  detail  the  appearance 
and  necessary  condition  of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  as  alsotlie  position 
in  the  house  they  require  to  be  grown  in,  as  well  as  their  disposition 
to  pitcher  freely,  for  the  presence  of  these  in  a  large  and  highly 
coloured  state  is  the  certain  test  of  the  plants  having  all  they 
•want  ;   in  this    condition,   thus    suspended  where    an   opportunity 


Nepenthes  Rafflesiana  as  a  basket  plaut. 

exists  of  exhibiting  to  the  full  their  most  singular  bcanty  and  grace- 
ful habit,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  none  in 
the  whole  range  of  cultivated  plants  more  generally  interesting  or 
more  deserving  of  a  place.  For  tlio  help  of  those  who  feel  inclined 
to  grow  them  a  few  hints  as  to  the  temperature,  air,  and  moisture 
requisite  may  be  of  use.  The  conditions  necessary  to  gi-ow  Cucum- 
bers well  in  the  winter,  viz.,  heat,  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
very  little  direct  admission  of  air,  will  be  found  such  as  to  well  suit 
Nepenthes  ;  at  the  same  time  they  will  bear  as  much  heat  as  any 
plants  in  existence.  The  air  of  the  house  must  never  be  allowed 
to  get  dry,  and  for  some  twelve  weeks  in  winter  thoy  will  need  no 
shade  nor  any  air  more  than  reaches  them  through  the  laps  of  the 
glass  and  other  similar  places  of  ingTess.  They  should  at  this 
season  be  watered  at  the  root  every  other  day,  with  a  syringing 
overhead  through  the  spring  and  summer  ;  water  at  the  root  and 
sjTJnge  every  day,  keeping  them  as  warm  day  and  night  as  the 
means  at  command  will  permit  of,  but  not  cooler  than  Cucumbers 
want  to  support  free  growth  and  continuous  bearing,  with  less  ex- 
ternal air  admitted  directly  upon  them  in  the  summer  than  Cucum- 
bers will  do  with,  and  shade  as  already  spoken  of.  A  warm,  mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere  must  always  be  present,  and  plenty  of  tepid 


water  to  the  roots  is  indispensable  to  their  healthy  existence.  This 
oljviously  renders  an  abundance  of  drainage  in  the  i)ots  necessary. 
8o  far  as  insects  go,  the  continuous  use  of  the  syringe  keeps  down  all 
Ijut  brown  scale,  which,  if  it  happens  to  get  upon  them,  must  begot 
rid  of  Ijy  sponging  with  clean  water.  They  are  too  soft  in  texture 
for  the  use  of  any  insecticide  to  be  safe.     The  best  kinds  arc — 

N.  RafiBesiana. — Large,  handsome  pitchers,  flask  shaped  and 
deeply  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  wings  prominent  and  crested  ;  the 
lid  broad  and  ample.  This,  for  its  fine  effect  and  general  good 
qualities,  has  not  3'et  been  equalled.  I  have  had  it  with  pitchers 
that  held  over  a  pint  fairly  measured. 

N.  Hookeri. — Nearly  allied  to  the  above.  A  compact-growing, 
smaller-pitchered  species,  similarly  marked. 

N.  sanguinea. — A  very  stout-growing,  long  and  large-pitchered 
species,  with  intense  sanguine  colour  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pitchers  ;  tlie  wings  are  narrow  ;  the  lid  erect  and  small.  Very 
scarce  and  high-priced,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

N.  lanata. — Another  very  stout-growing  species  of  a  remark- 
aljly  pale  yellowish-green  shade  ;  the  pitchers,  tinged  with  red,  are 
large,  long,  and  prominently  furnished  with  hair-like  appendages. 
Tliis  kind  I  have  found  does  better  hung  a  little  further  from  the 
glass  and  shaded  a  little  thicker  than  some  of  the  others.  In  rarity 
and  price  it  is  similar  to  the  last  named. 

N.  ampullacea  "picta. — A  stout,  small-growing  species,  with 
prettily  spotted  pitchers,  produced  not  onlj-  singly  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  leaves,  but  in  clusters  from  the  stem. 

N.  Sedeni. — A  very  pretty  small-gTowing  hylirid,  with  long 
pitchers,  dilated  at  the  base  and  thickly  spotted  with  red. 

N.  hybrida  maculata.  —  Another  smallish  grower,  with 
longish  cylindrical,  deeply  streaked  or  spotted  pitchers  with  ciliated 
wings.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  both  tliis  and  the  last  mentioned 
kind  ;  that  is  in  the  pitchers  coming  almost  wholly  green  and  devoid 
of  colour  when  the  shoots  attain  above  a  certain  height. 

N.  Doniiniana. — Another  fine,  free-growing  hyljrid,  raised  like 
so  many  others  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  with  good-sized,  handsome, 
highly-marked  pitchers. 

N.  Courti. — Also  a  hybrid  of  Messrs.  Veitch's,  a  very  distinct 
and  handsome  dwarf  variety,  having  large,  deeply-crimson,  spotted, 
flask-shaped  pitchers. 

N.  distillatoria.  —  A  well-known,  stout-growing  kind,  that 
produces  its  long  green  pitchers  freely.  .  There  are  several  other 
species  ;  but  whether  in  a  living  state  in  Europe,  I  am  not  certain. 
Amongst  them  is  the  Rajah,  an  immense  kind,  represented  to  bear 
pitchers  as  large  again  as  any  yet  in  cultivation.  When  this  makes 
its  appearance  no  doubt  it  will  produce  a  sensation. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  improved  taste  in  horticulture  to  see  beauty 
and  singularity  of  form  Ijcing  appreciated  as  much  as  coloiir  alone. 
That  this  is  so,  is  evident  from  the  increased  sale  for  such  plants  as 
Nepenthes,  the  cultivators  of  which  through  the  kingdom  at  one 
time  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  ;  but  now  those  who  grow  them 
for  sale  have  to  propagate  them  by  thousands  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  vigorous  young  plant 
of  N.  Rafflesiana,  such  as  under  good  cultivation  may  he  had  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  growth,  beginning  with  an  ordinary  "trade" 
sized  plant.  T.  Baines. 


PROPAGATION  OP  LAPAGEPJAS. 

Mr.  B.mn'es's  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  248)  simply  amount  to  this, 
that  never  having  himself  grown  or  seen  Lapagerias  of  the  size  and  age 
described  by  me,  as  he  confesses,  he  concludes  that  they  cannot  be 
produced  ;  therefore,  anything  anybody  may  assert  to  the  contrary 
must  be  wrong.  Horticulture  is  not  however  bounded  by  the  expe- 
rience of  any  single  individual,  and  assuredly  not  so  in  the  present 
case,  as  I  am  alile  to  prove.  The  plants  which  I  described  I  saw 
and  took  note  of  on  the  spot,  and  I  had  before  seen  tliem  on  several 
occasions,  from  the  time  when  they  were  layered  till  I  wrote  about 
them.  The  plants  referred  to  by  me  as  being  layered  last  autumn 
twelvemonth  I  am  personally  sure  about,  but  when  in  the  nursery 

I  asked  if  they  were  the  previous  year's  plants,  simply  to  make  sure, 
as  they  had  been  moved  out  of  the  propagating  house  since  I  had 
seen  them  before  to  make  room  for  this  year's  stock.  But  this  is 
not  all.  I  have  a  plant  of  white  Lapageria  in  the  gardens  here 
which  I  procured  from  Handsworth  last  autumn  as  soon  as  it  was 
lifted  out  of  the  jiropagating  bed,  where  it  was  layered  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  or  less  than  two  years  ago.  This  plant  I  have  had 
uncoiled  to-day  and  counted  the  shoots,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
exclusive  of  a  strong  sucker  pushing  above  the  soil  and  a  number  of 
"  leads  "  some  inches  in  length.    The  longest  of  these  shoots  is  about 

I I  ft.  in  length,  other  three  are  not  much  less,  and  a  few  only  are 
under  2  ft.     Six  of  the  above  number  proceed  direct  from  the  stool 
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at  the  bottom,  one  alioiit  2  in.  above  that,  and  the  remainder  from 
breaks  higher  up.  This  plant  was  not  in  existence  in  1877,  and  this 
I  assert  on  my  own  knowledge  and  responsibility,  and  the  same  can 
be  amply  verified  if  needful.  I  have  been  particular  in  stating  the 
number  of  shoots,  &c. ,  as  in  a  former  communication  Mr.  Baincs 
speaks  of  annual  shoots,  a  term  which  I  do  not  altogether  compre- 
hend. In  a  Lapageria,  as  in  a  Peacli  or  a  Vine,  &c.,  I  call  a  shoot  a 
"  shoot  "  whether  it  proceeds  from  tlie  root  or  from  a  break  on  an- 
other branch,  and  I  expect  tlie  general  reader  apprehends  me  in  this 
sense.  All  help  to  extend  tiie  jjlant,  and  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion is  the  getting  up  of  Lapagerias  quickly.  Auy  method  which  ac- 
complishes that  is,  I  take  it  for  gi-anted,  the  best.  I  hope  that  Jlr. 
Baines  is  therefore  under  no  doubts  now  about  my  meaning.  I  can 
add  no  more.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  Mr.  Baines  himself  is  the  only 
one  who  still  continues  to  treat  Lapagerias  upon  the  old  method  of 
propagating  them  from  cuttings  and  eyes.  J.  S.   W. 


PLATE     CXCVIII. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN- 

Tuberous  Begonias  as  Basket  Plants.— We  find  these 
Begonias  to  aus^\■er  admirably  when  grown  in  hanging  baskets  ;  in 
fact,  with  us  they  both  grow  and  bloom  much  more  freely  ihan  when 
grown  in  pots.  This  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  roots  not  being  so 
much  confined  as  in  pots.  The  way  in  "whicli  we  use  them  is  as 
centre  plants  in  the  basket,  employing  some  other  plant  to  cover  the 
outer  surface.  One  basket  planted  in  that  way  with  a  seedling 
variety  very  much  like  Vesuvius  has  seventy  flowers  now  open,  and 
the  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  Harrison's  Mu.sk, 
whichisalsoin  full  bloom.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  of  the  Musk,  and  tlie 
scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Begonia  produce  a  striking  effect.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  use  baskets  of  a  considerable  size  ;  ours  are  of  a  semi- 
circular'shape,  made  of  thin  wire,  and  are  about  11  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  10  in.  in  depth  at  the  centre.  The  compost  which 
we  use  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  fibrous  peat. — 
H.  J.  C. 

Draining  Pots. — Judging  from  the  elaborate  directions  for  this 
operation  \^■hich  are  visually  given  in  cxtmiso  every  time  that  the 
culture  of  pot  plants  is  alluded  to,  one  is  led  to  think  that  some 
difiicidty  is  found  in  doing  it  so  as  to  completely  guard  against  stop- 
page more  or  less  complete.  I  am  tempted,  tlierefore,  to  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  more  experienced  gardeners  than  mj-self  a  plan 
which  I  have  never  once  found  to  fail  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  whicli,  moreover,  is  very  expeditious  and  easy.  It  is  to  put  one 
crock  over  the  hole  and  then  an  inch  more  or  less  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse.  You  can  no  more  choke  this  than  you  could  a  sponge. — 
0.  H.  G. 

Disa  grandiflora. — Ireland  would  seem  to  be  pre-eminently 
the  country  suitable  for  the  culture  of  this  superbly  beautiful  terres- 
trial Orchid.  I  well  rememlier  the  e.^Jamples  of  good  culture  gi'own 
by  Mr.  E.  CuUey,  the  gardener  at  Ferniehurst,  and  Sir  William 
Harriot  had  in  his  garden  at  Down  House,  Blandford,  numerous 
three-flowered  stems,  the  individual  flowers  on  which  I  never  yet 
have  seen  surpassed  in  size  and  vivid  colouring.  An  eight-flowered 
spike  of  the  superba  variety  is  well  represented  in  Warner's  "Select 
Orchids,"  but  it  is  very  rare  to  see  all  the  blossoms  on  these  many- 
flowered  spikes  in  the  same  fresh  and  perfect  condition  as  is  there 
shown.  I  think  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  may  fairly  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  English  gi-owers  with  liis  nine-flowered  spike.  A  week 
or  two  ago  a  private  grower,  near  Purdysburn,  Belfast,  advertised  two 
specimen  plants  for  sale  "  one  having  twenty-one  flower-spikes,  the 
other  sixteen  flower-spikes,  with  from  five  to  eight  flowers  on  a  spike, 
clean  and  healthy  plants."  In  a  Loudon  nin-sery  I  recently  saw  a 
large  pan  of  this  plant  bearing  over  twenty  spikes,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  but  few  of  these  would  produce  five,  let  alone  eight  flowers.  I 
saw  the  Glasneviu  plants  this  season,  and  very  fresh  and  healthy 
they  were,  with  their  great  stout  spikes  leaning  towards  the  sun  in 
a  way  which  recalled  to  mind  the  late  Dr.  Harvey's  description 
of  how  this  plant  on  Table  Mountain  grows  beside  a  stream,  its 
leaves  being  overshadowed  by  the  foliage  of  Restias,  but  the  flower- 
spikes  shoot  up  through  the  screen  .and  bathe  in  the  sunshine  above. 
One  of  the  most  distinct  in  colour  of  all  Disas  is  D.  Barrelli,  an 
orange-scarlet  form  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull  a  few  years  ago.  Jf 
many-flowered  spikes  are  desired  then  the  superba  variety  must  be 
obtained,  for  therearesometwoand three  flowered  varietiesof  the  ordi- 
nary type  which  no  amount  of  care  and  culture  will  cause  to  produce 
more  than  three  flowers  on  a  spike.  In  conclusion  let  me  draw  the 
attention  of  Orchid-loving  amateurs  to  Disa  macrantha,  which  bears 
flowers  as  large  or  larger  than  D.  grandiflora,  and  its  varieties  vary 
in  colour  from  nearly  white  to  deep  rosy-crimson.  The  plant  is 
already  introduced  and  has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  an  English 
amateur. — B. 


COLUMBINES. 

The  Aquilegias  constitute  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  genus  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  They  are  easily  cultivated  and  their 
graceful  foli.agc  and  h.and30me  flowers  amply  repay  any  attention 
tliat  may  be  bestowed  on  them.  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  the  best 
known  species,  or  some  of  its  many  varieties,  is  that  universally 
cultivated  in  cottage  gardens.  There  are  single  and  double  forms 
of  it  in  many  colours,  but  most  frequently  they  are  purple,  red- 
dish-purple, and  rose  coloured.  The  pure  white  variety  of  it,  with 
large  flowers  and  elegant  pale  green  glaucous  foliage,  is  the  best. 
Columbines  are  very  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  any  particular 
variety  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  They  all  succeed 
perfectly  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil. 

The  annexed  plate  represents  two  North  American  species,  viz., 
A.  cierulea  and  A.  chrysantha,  and  the  hybrid  variety  A.  ccerulea 
hybrida,  obtained  by  crossing  the  two  sorts  just  named.  The  re- 
sult of  the  cross  has  been  the  production  of  a  very  beautiful 
variety  of  a  much  more  robust  habit  than  that  of  A.  cierulea,  with 
sepals  of  a  delicate  p,ale  blue  and  petals  yellow  or  primrose 
coloured.  All  of  the  above  are  hardy,  but  they  do  not  succeed  so 
well  in  open  borders  as  they  do  in  pots.  Large  numbers  of  them 
are  gi-owu  at  Loxford  Hall  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  during  the  summer  months  ;  for  culture  in  pots  they 
are  usually  raised  from  seeds,  and  in  order  that  good  flowering  plants 
may  be  obtained  the  following  season  the  seeds  should  "be  sown  in 
April,  and  as  soon  .as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  out,  about  a  dozen  together,  in  a  5-in.  or 
G-in.  pot.  When  these  have  made  some  growth  let  them  be  potted 
olf  singly  into  small  pots,  repotting  as  the  plants  require  it.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  use  large  pots  ;  indeed,  I  find  that  Columbines  do 
not  succeed  so  well  in  large  pots  as  in  those  of  moderate  size  ;  a  .5-in. 
pot  is  quite  large  enough  for  A.  coerulea,  while  strong  plants  of  A. 
chrysantha  and  A.'ccerulea  hybrida  succeed  best  inC-in.  or  7-in.  pots. 
AVhile  making  their  growth  they  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
or  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  an  open  position.  If  they  are 
in  frames  the  glass  lights  must  be  removed  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

The  insect  pests  that  chiefly  attack  the  Aquilegia  .arc  red  spider 
and  green  fly,  but  neither  of  these  does  much  injury,  and  indeed  they 
seldom  apjjear  at  all  if  the  plants  receive  no  check,  and  are 
syringed  daily  with  clean  rain-water.  Our  plants  are  wintered  in 
cold  frames,  and  during  the  dull  months  they  do  not  receive  much 
water,  merely  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Allowing  them  to 
become  rather  drj'  and  then  giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  water  is 
better  than  gaving  driblets  and  often.  I  permit  the  plants  to  remain 
in  the  frame  until  the  first  flowers  open,  when  they  are  transferred 
to  the  gTeeuhouse.  The  rising  flower-stems  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  when  that  happens  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  lights  a 
little. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  them  is  rather  clayey  lo.am,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  fourth  part  of  leaf-mould  and  nearly  as  mucli 
rotten  manure  .and  some  sand.  All  the  species  and  varieties  of 
Aquilegia  with  which  I  am  acquainted  succeed  under  this  treatment. 

A.  glandulosa  is  a  very  handsome  species,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  has  done  well  with  us  here.  Plants  of  it  make  but  little 
growth,  and  consequently  they  are  frequently  attacked  by  insects. 
This  species  succeeds  well  nortli  of  Aberdeen  ;  probably  the  south 
of  England  is  too  dry  and  hot  for  it,  as  it  has  been  introduced  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Centi'al  Siberia.  A.  alpina  ii  rather 
like  it  in  its  manner  of  growth  under  cultiviition  ;  it  is  also  from  a 
high  mountainous  district  in  Central  Europe.  The  plant  is  dwarf 
and  the  flowers  very  pretty. 

A.  Skinneri  is  a  very  distinct  species  that  should  be  gi-own  in 
a  select  collection.  It  succeeds  better  in  the  open  border  th.an  any 
other  with  which  I  .am  acquainted,  except  the  common  garden  Colum- 
bine (A.  vulgaris).  It  is  almost  as  robust  .as  A.  chrys.antha  when 
grown  in  pots.  I  had  a  plant  of  this  species  in  a  7-in.  or  8-in.  pot 
■ttitli  nearly  100  flowers  on  it.  The  sepals  are  orange-scarlet,  and 
the  petals  yellow.  It  flowers  the  earliest  of  all  that  1  have 
named.  A.  californica  resembles  the  hast  in  colour  ;  the  flowers  are, 
however,  not  quite  so  large,  and  the  plant  is  taller  and  of  a  more 
str.aggling  h.abit. 

A.  pyrenaica  is  another  free-gi-owing  handsome  species  with 
purple  sepals  and  bluish-purple  petals.  Its  flowers  are  drooping  and 
jiroduced  very  freelj-. 

Whether  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  for  pot  culture  all  the  above 
may  be  freely  recommended.  Cut  flowers  of  them  are  also  very 
beautiful  in  vases.  J.  DoccL.\s. 
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Stove. 

The  generality  of  stove  plants  will  now  require  a  change  in  their 
treatment.  The  different  species  of  Meilinilla,  the  growth  of  which 
will  be  about  matured,  should  now  and  through  the  winter  receive 
no  more  water  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging. 
All  stock  required  to  go  more  or  less  to  rest  must  have  further 
growth  discouraged  by  a  drier  condition  of  the  roots,  as  well  as  less 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  giving  more  air,  and  dispensing  with 
shading  altogether  ;  but  with  this  the  mistake  often  committed  in 
the  cultivation  of  stove  plants,  of  reducing  the  temperature  too  much, 
must  not  be  made  ;  it  certainly  cheeks  growth,  but  is  anytliing  but 
the  right  means  to  bring  about  the  maturing  process  essen- 
tial to  free-flowering  next  year.  Along  with  this  treatment  I 
should  not  recommend  sj'ringing  being  altogether  discontinued,  for 
where  this  course  is  followed  it  often  happens  that  red  spider  makes 
its  appearance  even  so  late  in  the  season  as  this  ;  but  in  the  syringing 
now  performed  it  is  not  well  to  resort  to  the  slight  daily  sprinkling 
sometimes  given,  than  w  hich  it  is  much  better  to  syringe  freely  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  getting  w-ell  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
where  spider  and  tlie  small  yellow  thrips  so  troublesome  in  stoves 
generally  conceal  themselves. 

Dipladenias. — To  make  the  most  of  these,  that  is  to  grow 
them  in  a  way  that  will  afford  flowers  for  cutting  over  the  longest 
period  of  the  3"ear,  they  must  have  no  further  rest  than  that  which 
they  get  through  the  slower  growtli  tliat  is  made  during  the  winter. 
I  have  kept  the  same  plants  on  for  a  dozen  years,  as  strong  and 
healthy  at  the  end  of  the  time  as  they  were  at  the  commencement, 
with  very  little  rest  during  the  whole  period.  I  simply  alloweil 
them  to  get  quite  dry  about  this  season  of  the  year,  and  then  at 
once  cut  them  back  to  within  a  few  joints  of  where  the  shoots  had 
been  shortened  to  the  3-ear  preceding  ;  then  in  the  course  of  ten 
days,  when  the  Ijuds  had  got  prominent,  but  before  they  had  broken 
into  leaf,  I  turned  them  out  of  the  pots,  shaking  nearly  all  tlie  soil 
away,  and  reduced  the  roots  to  something  like  the  condition  of  large 
Dahlia  roots  wlien  lifted  in  the  autumn,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  small  fibres  being  tlius  cut  away.  I  then  repotted  them  in  peat 
and  sand,  the  former  containing  almost  as  much  fibre  as  the  material 
in  which  Orchids  are  potted,  say  Cattleyas  or  Dendrobiums.  I  have 
not  found  it  possible  to  keep  Dipladenias  in  a  healthy  thriving  con- 
dition for  any  length  of  time  without  this  yearly  renewal  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  soil,  and  I  have  also  found  it  much  better  to  carry  out 
the  operation  at  tliis  season  of  the  year  than  defer  it  until  spring, 
for,  although  tliey  break  weakly  at  first,  consequent^ upon  the  loss 
of  root  fibres,  yet  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  gain  strength  tlirougii 
the  spring,  and  they  bloom  much  earlier  than  when  tliey  are  then 
removed.  The  pots  used  will  not  require  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
more  than  half  the  size  of  those  wliich  they  have  occupied  during 
the  summer  whilst  flowering,  as  towards  February  or  March,  when 
the  roots  have  pretty  well  filled  the  soil,  they  can  have  another  shift, 
which  may  be  given  without  their  receiving  any  check.  They  should 
be  kept  with  their  shoots  close  up  to  the  roof,  and  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  Where  there  is  only  just  sufficient  warmth  main- 
tained to  keep  them  alive  during  the  winter,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  pot  them  at  all  at  this  season. 

Allamandas. — These  may  be  had  in  flower  almost  all  the 
year  round  by  the  use  of  several  plants,  encouraging  some  to  make 
growth  and  flowers  all  through  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  and 
drying  one  or  two  specimens  off  about  tliis  time.  To  effect  this  it 
is  needful  to  let  the  soil  get  much  drier  tlian  many  plants  would 
bear,  allowing  them  to  flag  severely  before  any  water  is  given,  and 
then  only  administer  enough  to  moisten  the  soil  very  slightly,  for  such 
persistent  growers  are  they  when  in  sufficient  heat  that  if  the  soil 
is  moistened  to  the  extent  that  other  plants  need  they  scarcely  can 
be  induced  to  rest  at  all.  From  this  time  forward  during  the  autumn 
months,  plants  to  be  tlius  early  put  to  rest  must  have  no  more  water 
given  to  the  roots  than  will  prevent  tlie  leaves  from  shrivelling 
whilst  in  a  green  state. 

Clerodendrons. — The  climbing  species  of  these  are  so  manage- 
able that,  where  a  sufficient  number  exists,  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  from  March  up  to  the  middle  of  August.  But  this  wide 
range  in  the  time  of  their  blooming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  necessi- 
tates their  making  gTowth  at  different  periods  ;  for,  flowering  as  tliey 
do  from  the  ripened  wood,  whatever  cutting  back  is  needed  should 
be  done  immediately  after  blooming  and  liefore  the  plants  start  into 
growth.  Those  that  flowered  early  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
in  most  cases,  have  made  as  much  gi-owth  as  is  necessary,  when  they 
may  be  prepared  for  resting  by  withholding  water,  much  in  tlie  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  Allamandas.  Tlie  young  shoots  from  the  first 
having  Ijeen  all  along  kept  trained  close  to  the  roof,  the  naturally 
hard  character  c-f  the  wood  formed  under  such  conditions  is  very 


conducive  to  free-flowering.  Plants  that  bloomed  later  will  be  pro- 
portionately later  in  making  growth,  which  they  may  be  kept  on 
making  up  to  the  end  of  tlie  year.  I  have  founil  that  this  late 
growth  will  flower  just  as  freely  as  that  made  earlier,  provided  that 
whilst  it  is  being  formed  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  kept  close  up 
to  the  glass. 

Streptocarpus  biflorus  and  S.  Saundersi.  —  Those 
who  have  a  good  stock  of  these  plants,  which  individually  occupy  so 
little  room,  and  bloom  over  such  a  lengthened  period,  jiossess  two  of 
the  very  best  subjects  having  pale  blue  or  lilac  flowers  for  cutting  in 
existence.  I  know  of  no  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  either  bouquets, 
vases,  or  baskets,  in  which  they  are  not  alike  effective ;  they 
stand  better  than  most  stove  subjects,  afford  a  good  length 
of  stalk,  and  combine  well  with  almost  any  other  colour  of 
flower  with  which  tliey  may  be  associated.  I  have  found  them  to  do 
better  in  small,  say  C-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  than  in  larger  ones,  and  when 
any  that  have  formed  a  number  of  crowns  begin  to  want  more  room 
thin  pots  of  the  size  just  named,  it  is  better  to  divide  them.  They 
Avill  bear  this  now  quite  as  well  as  in  the  sjiring,  for  their  cultivation 
is  in  every  way  as  easy  as  that  of  a  Gloxinia,  but,  being  evergreen, 
they  keep  on  growing  slowly  all  the  year  round,  where  sufficient 
warmth  is  present  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Independent  of  their 
use  in  a  cut  state,  they  are  amongst  the  most  efiective  small-growing 
plants  for  intermixing  with  other  stove  subjects  set  on  side  stages. 

Gardenias. — If  all  the  stock  of  these  show  a  disposition  to  set 
their  flowers,  a  portion  may  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters,  giving 
those  that  are  wanted  to  bloom  earliest  more  or  less  heat,  according 
to  the  time  at  which  they  are  required.  Wliere  a  sufficient  stock  is 
at  command  they  may  be  had  in  flower  the  whole  year  round,  by 
treating  them  so  as  to  make  gi-owth  at  different  times,  and  varying 
the  management  with  different  portions  so  as  to  bring  them  on  in 
succession. 

Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  Caladiums.— The  season 
has  now  arrived  when  most  of  these  will  require  drying  off,  a  process 
which  should  be  done  gradually,  keeping  all  in  suflioient  warmtli 
so  as  to  admit  of  full  development  of  tlie  roots  previous  to  the 
leaves  dying  quite  off'.  Tliis  is  best  secured  by  withholding  water 
by  degrees,  the  plants  during  the  interim  being  in  a  somewhat 
reduced  temperature,  but  not  lower  tiian  is  necessary  to  induce  a 
cessation  of  growtli. 

Forcing'  Houses  or  Pits. 
In  the  erection  of  garden  structures  now  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  disposition  to  put  up  houses  of  a  larger  size  than  hitherto  ; 
and  if  tliey  are  kept    only  moderately  large    they   have  much    to 
recommend  them,  as,  whether  for  stove  or  medium-heat  requiring 
plants,  they  do  not  fluctuate  in  temperature  so  quickly  either  in 
summer  or  winter  as  small  houses  ;  but  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
forced    flowering  plants  through   the   winter,  low,    not   ovtr   wide 
structures  are  much  the  best,  regulating   the  length  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be   done,  with,  if  possible,  a  division,  so  as 
to  keep  one  end  cooler  than  the  other.     This  latter  arrangement 
should  always  be  present  where  a  large  and   continuous  supply  of 
cut  flowers  is  wanted  in  winter,  especially  with  a  view  to  having  as 
much  variety  as  possible.     Where  means  of  this  descrijition  do  not 
exist  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  different  subjects  that  can 
with  advantage  be    used  for  the  purpose  is   necessary  ;    for  some 
require  much  more  heat  than  others  will  bear,  and   in  forcing  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  none  are  submitted  to  more  heat  than 
is  necessary  to  bring  them   on  into   bloom  in  a  way  that  admits  of 
their  flowers  possessing  a  stout,   sturdy  character,  without  which 
they  are  of  comparatively  little  value,  either  where  the  plants  when 
in  bloom  are  required  as  decorative  objects  or  the  flowers  are  wanted 
in  a  cut  state,  as  when  any  have  been  in  more  heat  than  they  like  the 
bloom  never  lasts  nearly  so  long,  nor  can  be  used  without  flagging  to  an 
extentthat  renders  itof  littleuse.   I  allude  to  this  matter  more  particu- 
larly from  the  frequency  with  which  places  are  met  in  which  large  quan- 
tities of  flowers  are  expected  all   through  the  winter,  and  yet  there 
are  no  means  of  forcing  them  with  the  exception  of  a  single  house 
wherein    are    grown    permanently    a   large    number   of    plants   re- 
quiring a  high  temperature,  or  the  structure  may  be  principally  filled 
with  plants  of  an  intermediate  character  needing  less  heat.     Under 
such  circum.'itanees  .any  atteniiit  at  forcing  a  promiscuous  collection 
of  the  usual  winter-flowering  plants  needing  in  themselves  consider- 
able difference  of  heat  can  never  be  more  than  partially  successful. 
Where  there  happens  to  have  been  a  couple  of  houses  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  or  something  of  a  like   character,   these  will 
generally  be  found  just  the  places  for  the  winter  forcing  under  con- 
sideration, ami  they  should  at  once  be  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  plants  to  be  forced  should  be  immediately  moved  into  them  from 
the  pits   and   other   i>laces  whicli  they  have  occupied   during   the 
summer.     The  whole  stock  ought  to  be  at  once  placed  where  they  can 
be  kept  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  their  suffering,  which  iuvari.ably 
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takes  place  when  this  class  of  plants  is  kept  too  cool,  when  the  solar 
heat  is  so  much  on  the  ilecline  and  the  nights  get  long  and  cli'.Uy. 
These  winter-bloomers  should  be  gone  over  and  the  best  matured 
portion  selected  for  bringing  into  flower  first.  These  will  ordinarily 
he  found  to  consist  of  the  older  cut-back  examples  of  Poinsettia, 
Thyrsacanthus,  Sericographis,  Scutellaria  Jlocciniana,  Euphorbia 
jacquini;eflora,  Eranthemum,  Plumbago  rosea,  and  others,  that 
usually  are  better  calculated  to  bloom  before  those  that  have  been 
gi-owu  this  season  from  cuttings,  and  which  may  be  kept  anywhere 
where  enough  warmth  is  at  conunand  to  just  keep  them  in  a  slow, 
gently -growing,  healtliy  state.  There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  so  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  that  are  being  brought  into 
bloom  with  their  heads  near  the  glass  as  winter,  for  however  light 
the  structui-e  they  occupy  may  be,  the  closer  they  are  to  the  roof 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  their  blooming.  Where  there  is  a 
place  at  command  that  can  be  kept  somewhat  cooler  as  already 
described,  such  plants  as  tuberous  Begonias,  treated  for  late  flower- 
ing, Salvias,  Pentas  carnea,  and  the  like,  may  be  transfen-ed  to  it. 

Guernsey  Lily. — This  very  serviceable  easily  managed  autumn- 
flowering  plant  is  much  less  used  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Where  a 
few  dozens  are  grown  and  now  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  they  will 
quickly  throw  up  large  heads  of  red  flowers  that  have  a  handsome 
appearance  on  the  plants  which  may  be  used  when  in  bloom  for  the 
decoration  of  warm  conservatories,  and  they  are  equally  valuable  in 
a  cut  state  when  mounted  in  the  form  of  single  flowers. 

Brunsvigia  Josephinse. — This  nearly  allied  plant  is  in  every 
■waj'  quite  equal  to  the  above  ;  there  are  two  or  tliree  forms  of  it, 
all  with  red  or  scarlet  flowers,  that  bloom  through  the  autumn 
months  with  similar  treatment,  and  they  are  far  more  beautiful  and 
useful  than  many  of  the  plants  now  more  extensively  gi'own. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — In  the  whole  range  of  bulbs  for  forcing 
there  is  nothing  more  useful  than  these  for  the  production  of  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  ;  although  they  do  not  afford  the  diver- 
sity of  colour  fui-nished  by  the  larger  gi-owing  Hyacinths,  yet  it  is 
much  better  to  grow  a  portion  of  them  tlian  to  attempt  the  forcing 
of  the  larger  flowered  kinds  very  early,  as  the  Ptoman  varieties  come 
in  with  little  diiBculty.  They  consist  of  white  and  blue,  the  blue 
being  not  quite  so  early  as  the  white.  They  do  not  occupy  much 
room— a  G-in.  pot  is  sufficient  for  half-a-dozen  bulbs— or  they  may  be 
gi-own  in  pans  a  dozen  or  a  score  together,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pans  used.  The  soil,  drainage,  and  general  management  do 
not  differ  from  those  employed  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Hyacinths. 

T.    B.\IN-ES. 

Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas. — I  have  just  read  the  remarks  of  "  Brockhurst " 
(p.  2.34)  on  the  Auricula.  He  has  not  had  so  much  experience  as 
Wr.  Horner,  but  still  if  he  finds  the  second  week  in  June  the  best 
time  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  he  would  be  wise  to  repot 
at  that  time,  and  others  similarly  circumstanced  may  make  a  note  of 
it,  I  do  notquite  understand  what  "Brockhurst  "means  by  the  "me- 
lancholy results  of  my  eai-ly  potting."  All  I  said  was  that  there  was  an 
autumn  bloom,  but  that  the  latest  potted  plants  showed  the  largest 
percentage.  I  also  found  last  year  that  the  .luly  and  August  plants 
were  not  so  well  rooted  as  those  potted  earlier,  but  I  have  potted 
Auriculas  at  all  seasons  with  good  results.  With  many  growers  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  time  that  can  be  spared  for  that  opera- 
tion. If  more  necessai-y  work  needed  attention  I  would  do  that 
first ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  say  what  one  considers  to  be  the 
best  time  for  potting.  Our  plants  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
behind  a  north  wall,  but  they  will  be  moved  from  there  during  this 
or  next  week.  In  the  south  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  frames  be- 
hind a  north  w.al!.  The  gi-ound  on  which  they  are  to  be  set  must  be 
well  sprinkled  with  dry  lime  to  destroy  slugs,  and  aU  the  woodwork 
of  the  frames  must  be  washed  clean. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — These  do  not  at  present  demand 
any  more  attention  than  to  see  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  It  is  easy  to  neglect  plants  out-of-doors  during  a  period  of 
dry  weather,  but  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  considerable  injury  is 
the  result  ;  the  small  roots  that  are  forming  at  their  callus  die,  and 
the  plants  are  permanently  injured.  Ses  that  pots  containing  layers 
are  fully  exposed  in  an  open  position,  but  still  they  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  strong  gales  which  are  often  experienced  at  this 
season  from  the  south-west. 

Hollyhocks.— The  weather  which  we  are  now  having  just  suits 
the  Hollyhock  ;  the  heavy  dews  at  niglit  quite  saturate  the  flowers, 
and  they  are  also  drenched  by  occasional  showers  ;  but  there  is 
enough  sunshine  and  drying  winds  to  thorouglily  dry  them  every 
day.  It  is  continued  wet  for  a  few  days  that  injures  them  most, 
causing  tlie  flowers  to  become  mouldy.  We  would  still  put  in  any 
cuttings  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  base  of  the  plants  ;  or  e5'e3 
got  from  side  growths  from  the  main  stem.  Let  all  flowers  with  the 
S3ed-pods  be  removed,  as  they  show  decay  if  seed  saving  is  not  in- 


tended.    The  best-named  Hollyhocks  have  become  rather  scarce, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  obtain  as  much  stock  as  possible. 

Pansies. — ^Ve  are  just  now  putting  in  cuttings  of  these,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  again  remark  that  the  thick,  pithy  flower-stems 
are  useless  for  cuttings.  The  best  are  the  slender  gTowths  that 
usually  come  up  thickly  from  the  base  of  tlie  plants  when  the  old 
stems  have  been  pegged  down  or  removed.  These  can  be  pulled  out 
with  plenty  of  small  rootlets  attached  to  them,  and  when  carefully 
put  into  boxes  in  fine  soil  they  speedily  start  into  growtli.  A 
reddish-coloured  aphis  usually  attacks  them  at  this  season,  but  it 
can  be  destroyed  by  dijjping  the  cuttings  in  soapy  water  before  they 
are  inserted. 

Polyanthuses. — The  seeds  were  very  late  in  ripening  this  year, 
but  we  were  successful  in  saving  a  few  good  pods.  The  seed  comes  up  in 
about  a  fortnight,  and  in  another  fortnight  the  young  plants  may  be 
pricked  out  in  boxes  or  pans.  Beds  of  seedlings  or  named  varieties 
should  be  kept  (juite  free  from  weeds  by  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
ground  occasionally  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  Plants  in  pots  are  now 
well  established  and  must  be  well  attended  to  with  water,  re- 
moving any  decaying  leaves  and  occasionally  stirring  the  surface 
soil.  Red  spider  frequently  attacks  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
and  is  not  perceived  until  they  begin  to  turn  yellow.  It  can  be 
destroyed  as  well  as  green  fly  by  dipping  the  foliage  in  soapy 
water. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  now  very  gay  in  herbaceous  bor- 
ders and  they  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  Few  of  our  hardy 
flowering  plants  continue  to  brave  the  wet  and  cold  so  long  as 
these  do;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  remove  the  seed  jjods  as  the 
flowers  fade,  as  they  seriously  cripple  the  energies  of  the  plants. 
The  stems  must  also  be  supported  with  sticks  as  they  require  them. 
Cuttings  may  be  put  in  now  if  a  large  stock  is  required,  but  we  pre- 
fer to  wait  until  October.  J.  Dougla-s. 
Indoor  Fruit. 
Vines. — The  season,  as  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  is  of  such  an 
exceptional  character  that  special  means  must  be  adopted  to  ensure 
the  thorough  ripening  of  both  Grapes  and  wood.  "With  us,  all  late 
grapes  are  colouring  well,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  wood  does  not 
change  proportionately  to  that  beautiful  nut-brown  tint  which  indi- 
cates full  maturity,  therefore  we  are  firing  harder  than  usual  in  the 
hoi)e  of  effecting  by  this  means  that  which  is  otherwise  unattainable 
through  lack  of  sunshine.  Vigorous  young  vines  cannot  possibly 
mature  their  wood  without  a  free  allowance  of  artificial  heat,  and  of 
course  the  stronger  the  gi-owth  the  more  difficult  they  are  to  ripen  ; 
no  time  should  therefore  be  lost  in  applying  such  heat  as  shall  ensure 
full  ripeness  at  the  earliest  period.  Free  ventilation  should  ever 
accompany  the  application  of  fire-heat  that  is  used  for  ripening  the 
wood,  and  the  gi-owths  should  now  be  kept  stopped,  but  the  principal 
foliage  should  be  sacredly  preserved  and  left  to  die  off  naturally.  Do 
not  allow  inside  borders  to  want  water,  even  though  the  Grapes  are 
ripe,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  their  shrivelling  from  want  of  it  ;  better 
sacrifice  a  few  by  damp  than  that  this  should  happen.  After  water- 
ing, either  cover  the  border  with  mats  or  dry  straw,  both  for  the 
sake  of  neatness  and  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation.  The 
earliest  Vines,  on  which  the  Grapes  are  to  ripen  in  April  and  May, 
should  be  pruned  at  once,  the  borders  renovated,  and  the  houses 
cleaned,  or  if  they  are  to  be  painted  the  present  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it.  Outside  borders  of  such  Vineries  should  now  be  pro- 
tected from  further  rains,  either  by  means  of  shutters,  tarpaulin,  or 
thatching. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  early  and  mid-season  houses, 
lift  and  replant  any  trees  that  are  not  satisfactory,  either  from  gi-ow- 
ing  too  vigorously,  or  not  sufficiently  so.  With  careful  manipulation 
such  lifting  will  not  militate  against  fruit  production  next  season,  but 
there  must  be  no  unnecessary  mutilation  of  the  roots,  and  especially 
all  the  fine  fibrous  roots  must  be  preserved.  The  drainage  should 
have  particular  attention,  as  the  remotest  approach  to  stagnation  is 
soon  resented  by  the  trees.  The  best  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam  of 
medium  texture,  intermixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  charcoal  and 
lime  scraps  ;  should  it  be  very  heavy,  then  add  a  larger  proportion 
of  both  charcoal  and  lime  scraps,  making  the  ^^  hole  moderately  firm 
in  order  that  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  may  be  encountered  by 
the  roots,  a  condition  which  induces  the  production  of  lateral  rootlets. 
Late  houses,  as  soon  as  cleared  of  fruit,  should  have  all  shoots 
thinned  out  that  are  not  required  for  the  furnishing  of  the  trees  or 
for  next  year's  fruiting,  the  space  thus  gained  being  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Still  syringe  the  trees,  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  to  the  last,  and  let  inside  borders  be  as  freely  supplied 
with  -nater  as  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 

Melons. — Increaseil  artificial  heat  both  top  and  bottom  will  now 
be  necessary  to  keep  these  in  vigour,  and  the  fruit  must  have  the 
fullest  exposure  to  light  by  tying  aside  any  foliage  that  intercepts 
it.      Though  less  water  will  now  be  necessary  than  earlier   in  the 
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season,  avoid  dryness,  which  is  a  sure  precursor  of  loss  of  foliage 
and  consequeut  "insipidity  of  fruit.  Free  veutilation,  full  exposure 
to  liiiht,  and  an  equable  bottom  lieat  never  fail  to  ensure  fruit  of 
high'tiavour.  The  blooms  of  late  plants  should  be  fertilised,  and  as 
the  advanced  season  renders  this  crop  somewhat  uncertain  it  will 
not  do  to  wait  for  a  number  of  flowers  to  be  ready  to  fertilise  at 
the  same  time  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  that  appears  sliould  lie 
set.  Keep  the  shoots  tliiu,  and  tliose  producing  fruit  sliould  be 
stopped  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  all_  are  set 
encourage  quick  growth  by  closing  the  house  very  early.  With  sun- 
heat,  the  temperature  may  advantageously  be  raised  to  90  for  an 
hour  or  two. — W.  ^Y. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
It  really  appears  as  if  tliere  is  to  be  no  cessation  with  regard  to 
the  unsettled  weatlier  that  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  whicli  lias 
rendered  all  garden  operations  dilKcult  to  perform,  and  whicli  still 
taxes  both  our  patience  and  time  to  the  utmost  as  regards  any 
endeavour  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  get  the  ground  well  cropped 
for  the  winter.  There  is  also,  I  fear,  another  and  greater  trouble  in 
store  for  us,  and  that  is,  the  gi-owtli  made  Ijy  all  winter  vegetables 
and  salads  is  necessarily  of  so  sajipy  a  description,  without  sun  to 
harden  the  tissues,  tliat  in  tlie  event  of  a  winter  of  but  even  tlie 
average  type  setting  in  they  are  sure  to  suffer  greatly,  if,  indeed, 
they  survive  at  all.  With  such  gloomy  prospects  the  forcing  of 
vegetables  should  liave  extra  and  early  attention.  Tomatoes  do  so 
well  in  pots,  and  accommodate  tliemselves  to  almost  any  tempera- 
ture above  actual  freezing  up  to  70°,  tliat  in  most  gardens  a  place 
may  be  found  for  a  few  to  be  kept  growing  throughout  the  winter. 
Where  there  are  lieated  pits  or  spare  spaces  in  Cucumber  and  Pine 
pits,  French  Eeaas  are  easily  jjroduced,  and  a  good  (piautity  sliould 
be  got  in  at  once  ;  for  tliis  purpoBe  there  is  no  better  kind  than 
Osborn's,  though  that  fine  variety  Canadian  Wonder  forces  at  this 
early  season  tolerably  well,  but  it  requires  more  space  than  Osborn's. 
Mushrooms  and  Cucumbers  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  in 
gi'cat  request,  and  provision  should  he  made  for  their  produc- 
tion accordingly.  Seakale  is  yet  in  vigorous  growtli,  but  the 
first  sharp  frost  will  stop  that,  when  a  first  batch  of  roots  may 
be  lifted  for  forcing.  Due  allowance,  both  as  to  produce  and 
time  required  for  forcing,  must  be  made  for  immaturity  of  the 
crowns.  In  order  to  induce  rest  to  the  crowns  of  Asparagus 
that  are  intended  for  forcing  earliest,  cut  away  the  stems  to  the 
ground  line  ;  these  are  still  in  such  active  gi'owth  that  no  attempt  at 
forcing  should  be  made  for  at  least  another  month.  Lettuces  aud 
Endive  intended  for  winter  use  sliould  have  the  protection  of  frames 
whenever  frost  seems  imminent,  for  in  order  to  prevent  decay  the 
first  frost  must  be  avoided.  Parsley  and  such  other  herbs  as  are  in 
daily  request  throughout  the  winter  should  have  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  the  former,  as  a  rule,  winters  safely  on  a  dry  soutli  border,  but 
a  frame  placed  over  it  ensures  its  safety  in  all  weathers.  Basil, 
Tarragon,  Balm,  and  Mint,  are  all  easily  produced  in  any  warm 
position  in  houses  or  pits,  and  if  planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  they  can 
be  conveniently  removed  as  required  from  one  place  to  another.  On 
fine  days,  and  when  the  leaves  are  dry,  tie  up  Kndive  and  Lettuces 
to  blanch,  and  all  herbs  not  yet  cut  for  drying  should  in  like  manner 
receive  attention.  Celery  should  also  be  earthed  up  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  weather,  but  previously  remove  all  outside  suckers, 
and  prevent  the  soil  from  getting  into  the  centres  of  the  plants, 
cither  by  tying  or  holding  the  stems  closely  together  whilst  the  soil 
is  Ijeing  placed  around  them.  Winter  Spinach  should  be  well 
thinned  out,  certainly  to  at  least  a  foot  plant  from  jilant.  Canker  is 
sometimes  very  injurious  to  this  crop,  and  with  tlie  view  of  warding 
it  off  there  is  nothing  better  than  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose,  and 
taking  the  precaution  to  sow  only  on  well  drained  ground.  Continue 
to  earth  up  Broccoli,  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  &c.,  as  occasion  requires, 
and  let  no  opportunity  slip  as  regards  killing  weeds.  Cauliflowers 
may  require  to  have  their  leaves  bent  over  their  heads  to  evade 
frost,  which  may  now  occur  at  any  time.  W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— September  23  to  29. 

Flowers. — Potting  old  plants  of  Iresine  Lindeni  for  stock, 
aud  Pelargoniums  for  winter  blooming.  Potting  Fuchsias  and 
tying  Chrysanthemums.  Potting  Ageratums  for  stock.  Moving 
Pelargoniums  from  cold  pit  to  a  house  prepared  for  them.  Re-arrang- 
ing plant  houses. 

Fkuit. — Cutting  out  shanked  berries  from  Muscat  and  Trebbiano 
Grapes.  Removing  lateral  and  superfluous  shoots  from  Vines  in  late 
Vinery  to  admit  light.  Placing  boards  under  Melons  swelling. 
Gathering  Cockle  Pippin  Apples,  and  storing  them  in  fruit  room. 
Trenching  up  north  border,  preparatory  to  planting  Gooseberries  for 
late  use.  Gathering  Bedfordshire  Foundling  Ajijiles  and  Winesour 
Plums.  Gathering  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch,  and  Claygate  Pearmain  Apples. 
Gathering  Marie  Louise  Pears. 


Vegetables.  —  Tying  winter  Cucumbers.  Sorting  PatersoL's 
Victoria  Potatoes  in  pits,  and  reclamping  those  for  eating.  Gathering 
Scarlet  Runners.  Farthing  up  Celery  requiring  that  attention. 
Tying  and  stopping  winter  Cucumbers,  and  top-dressing  them  with 
rich  compost.  Planting  Daniels'  Defiance  Cabbage  on  well-manured 
ground.  Top-dressing  Tomatoes  gi'owing  in  houses  for  fruiting  in 
winter,   and  stopping  shoots  at  each  bunch  of  fruit. — R.  Gileekt. 
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MAJOR  HALLETT'S  PLAN  OF  STAMPING  OUT  THE 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

AssuMlXf!  the  letter  published  in  the  Timas  lately  by  Major  Hallett 
on  the  Potato  disease  to  contain  an  accurate  statement  of  facts,  I 
think  the  subject  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  his  letter.  Major 
Hallett  says,  omitting  some  details — "  Di.sease  is  as  much  hereditary 
in  plants  as  it  is  in  man.  So  long  as  unhealtliy  seed  shall  be  planted 
so  long  will  our  Potato  crops  be  specially  liable  to  disease,  just  as  in 
like  manner  a  person  of  weak  constitution  at  once  succumbs  to  sur- 
rounding conditions  -which  do  not  affect  tlie  strong  and  healthy. 
Acting  upon  this  view,  I  have  for  years  carefully  selected  my  Potatoes 
for  seed,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  disease  reaches  the 
Potato  througli  the  haulm,  have  always  rejected  the  whole  of  the 
produce  of  any  plant  which  represented  any  ajipearance  of  disease  ; 
and  although  this  may  have  been  manifested  on  only  one  of  its  forty 
or  fifty  Potatoes,  and  even  on  this  but  slightly,  I  have  rejected  them 
all  as  of  'tainted  blood.'  The  practical  result  has  been  an  almost 
complete  immunity  from  the  disease." 

In  the  ?7/;ic's  of  February  2,  1877,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  is  re- 
ported as  having  said,  "It  took  three  or  four  generations  to  wipe  out 
the  hereditary  tendency  to  disease."  If  this  can  be  effected  in  the 
case  of  man,  where  we  do  not  possess  the  advantages  of  the  stamping- 
out  system,  tlien  twelve  generations  may  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards wiping  out  in  my  I'otatoes  such  hereditary  tendency  to 
disease  ;  and  by  continuing  the  annual  selections  I  hojie  and  believe 
that  not  only  will  this  be  fully  "wiped  out,"  but  that  tlie  very 
opposite,  hereditary  tendency  to  health,  will  be  firmly  established. 
The  value  of  each  successive  selection,  even  the  latest,  was  most 
strikingly  exemplified  this  year  of  almost  universal  blight  wlien 
digging  up  the  crop.  Of  the  Kidneys,  every  one  of  the  Potatoes  de- 
scended from  plant  "A,  IS7S,"was  absolutely  free  from  disease,  while 
only  2  ft.  off,  in  the  very  first  row  of  the  descendants  of  "  B,  1878," 
there  were  found  four  diseased  tubers,  and  in  the  other  rows  six 
more  ;  but  tliis  was  only  ten  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  plant  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre,  our  consumption  of  each  variety.  Well  might  my 
man  exclaim,  "There  can't  be  much  doubt  about  selection  after 
this."  So,  too,  with  the  Regents  in  another  part  of  the  garden  :  the 
whole  of  the  produce  from  "A,  1878"  w'as  perfectly  healthy  ;  of  that 
from  "  B,  1878,"  only  one  plant  affected  in  one  of  its  tubers  only, 
and  that  but  slightl}'. 

What  I  attacli  most  importance  to  are  the  results  of  Major  Hallett's 
experiments,  which  were  carried  out  at  his  jdace  near  Brighton.  If 
lie  has  succeeded  in  stamping  the  disease  out  of  his  own  crops,  or 
nearly  so,  and  in  the  midst  of  disease-affected  plantations,  and  is 
prepared  to  vouch  for  the  fact,  his  statements  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  I  would  suggest  that  his  experiments  be  extended, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  for  example, 
which  has  already  practically  interested  itself  in  the  subject  of  the 
Potato  disease.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  seed  from  the  Major's 
selected  stock  be  tried  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  country  on  different 
soils.  I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  "selection" 
experiment  has  been  suggested  if  not  tried  before,  but  never  carried 
on  for  a  sufficiently  long  jieriod  to  test  its  value,  and  cultivators  have 
contented  themselves  with  selecting  sound,  or  apparently  sound, 
tubers  only  ;  but  it  would  appear  from  Major  Hallett's  letter,  that 
he  also  rejected  tubers  from  plants  "which  represented  any  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,"  thus  making  assurance  doubly  sure  ;  and  that 
his  exiieriments  have  extended  over  a  period  of  about  twelve  years. 

J.  S.  W. 

The  Centennial  Potato. — A  curious  circumstance  regarding 
this  Potato  occurred  here  which  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
may  possibly  be  able  to  explain.  About  a  dozen  tubers  were  cut  in 
halves  in  spring,  and  planted  side  by  side  with  some  twenty  or  more 
other  kinds,  all  of  which  latter  came  up  well  anil  grew  rapidly, 
whilst  the  Centennial  had  not  produced  the  slightest  signs  of  growth 
up  to  the  middle  of  August,  at  which  time  on  being  examined  the 
sets  were  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  sound,  but  the  eyes  did 
not  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  growing.  Does  this  Potato 
behave  in  this  way  elsewhere  ? — K.  Langley. 
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rOTATOES     EXEMPT     FROM     DISEASE. 

The  comparative  immunity  from  disease  of  certain  kimls  of  Potatoes 
is  this  year  a  matter  of  tlie  first  imj)ortance.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  recall  a  season  so  fraught  witli  miscliief  to  the  Potato  crop  as  this 
present  one  has  been,  and  Potato  growers  would  do  us  great  service 
if  they  would  give  the  names  of  some  half-dozen  or  more  sorts,  if 
they  have  as  many,  that  stand  out  beyond  all  others  comparatively 
clean  and  healthy.  The  plirase  "  disease  proof "  is  perchance  a  mis- 
nomer as  applied  to  any  kind,  but  some  kinds  are  more  or  less 
disease-resisting.  ^^'e  have  tlirough  upwards  of  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience become  so  accustomed  to  losses  in  the  crop  year  after  year 
that  we  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
crop  is  rotten.  If,  however,  there  are  any  kinds  that  do  not  this 
year,  and  as  a  rule  in  other  years,  show  as  much  disease  as  that,  in- 
deed have  only  one-fourth  or  less  affected,  or  perhaps  so  few  diseased 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  then  these  may  well  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  disease-resisting.  My  own  experience  this  year  extends  over  some 
eighty  kinds,  and  generally  is  more  favourable  than  is  that  of  gar- 
deners who  gi'ow  their  Potatoes  in  rich  garden  soil ;  the  richer  the 
soil,  as  a  rule,  the  more  destructive  the  disease,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  less  the  soil  is  enriched  the  less  are  Potatoes  diseased. 
Thus  my  own  sorts  grown  in  tlie  open  fielJ  in  fairly  open,  porous 
land,  and  witli  plenty  of  space  l>etween  tliem,  have  had  no  manure 
applied  to  the  soil  for  two  years  other  than  patent  manures,  and  al- 
thougli  these  will  induce  growth  in  the  plant,  such  bad  results  rarely 
follow  as  are  seen  where  raw  manures  are  used.  On  this  land  I  have 
had  much  less  disease  than  many  others  have  found,  but  there  has 
perhaps  been  less  size  ;  still,  this  year's  crops  varying  from  40  lb.  to 
50  lb.,  good,  clean  tubers,  on  rows  50  ft.  in  length,  have  left  little  to 
complain  of.  My  cleanest  kind  has  been  Magnum  Bonum,  of  which 
there  has  n^t  been,  so  far  as  lifted,  a  single  diseased  tuber.  Next 
came  Advance,  a  seedling,  so  said,  from  the  Victoria,  but  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  King  of  Potatoes,  of  which  I  anticipate  it  will  provo 
to  be  but  a  fine  form.  King  of  Potatoes  was  also  very  good  indeed, 
the  proportion  of  disease  being  about  one-tenth.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory nuist  Ije  classed  the  new  purple  kind  Vicar  of  Laleham,  a  seed- 
ling from  the  Victoria,  and  a  remarkably  fine  cropper.  In  poor  field 
land  witliout  manure  this  is  throwing  a  pure,  clean  tuber  sample  of 
good  quality.  Early  Purple,  a  longish,  purple  Potato,  has  also 
proved  comparatively  clean  and  good.  Then  came  Triumph,  a  round, 
red,  American  sort,  not  large  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  to  that 
feature  is  owing  some  of  its  immunity.  The  Early  Rose  was  very 
fairly  good,  as  also  was  Trophy  ;  this  latter  throwing  a  fine  crop,  but 
the  quality  is  indifferent.  International  gave  agreat  crop  of  medium- 
sized  tubers  with  but  few  diseased  ;  so  also  did  Schoolmaster,  and 
Radstock  Beauty,  a  Potato  fit  for  any  table,  was  but  moderately  liurt. 
Thebest  and  cleanest  crop  of  all  the  Ashleaf  family  %vas  given  by  Lemon 
Kidney,  not  a  score  of  tubers  out  of  a  bushel  being  diseased.  These 
are  enough  to  name,  althougli  others  could  be  specified  as  fairly 
good.  Should  others  give  their  experience  of  sorts,  and  out  of 
their  many  kinds  give  a  list  of  a  dozen  that  have  stood  with  them 
best,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that  experiences  of  sorts  vary  very 
much  ;  still  any  one  or  two  sorts  getting  frequent  favourable  mention 
should  specially  deserve  more  extended  cultivation.  As  a  rule,  I 
find  sorts  having  stiff,  erect  haulm  the  least  affected,  and  fur- 
ther believe  that  this  feature  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  Potato.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  woody  the 
plant  stems,  the  less  able  is  the  disease  to  travel  to  the  root-tuljers. 
A.  D. 

J^OTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


Forwarding  Globe  Artichokes  in  Pots.— What  an  ad- 
vantage it  lias  l>een  to  those  who  have  liad  the  means  of  preserving  a  few 
old  roots  of  Globe  Artichokes  in  pots  or  Ijoxes  somewhere  under 
glass  this  season.  Although  in  most  situations  Globe  Artichokes  are 
hardy  enough  to  stand  our  climate,  yet  when  an  exceptionally  severe 
■winter  comes,  all  tlie  gi-owth  near  the  surface  is  cut  off,  and"  late  in 
spring  when  tlic  plants  struggle  through,  they  have  hardly  strength 
enough  to  liear  fine  heads,  and  they  are  so  late  in  addition  as  to  de- 
tract much  from  the  usefulness  of  the  crop.  Early  in  November  is 
a  good  time  to  lift  a  feiv  roots,  or  at  least  some  time  before  frost 
comes.  They  may  be  placed  anywhere  in  a  cool  house  wliere  frost 
does  not  enter,  and  have  sufficient  water  given  them  to  keep  the 
roots  just  moist.  Early  in  April  the  roots  may  be  divided  and 
planted  out.  I  gi-ant  the  crop  in  all  seasons  may  not  be  superior  or, 
indeed,  much  earlier  than  those  left  in  the  gi'ound  ;  but  then  it  will 
be  so  convenient  to  have  Artichokes  in  a  difficult  season  when  they 
are  scarce  everywhere.  Another  way  is  to  plant  a  few  strong  suckers 
in  single  pot?,  and  grow  them  on  steadily  through  the  winter  near  the 
glass  in  a  house  where  a  little  fire-heat  is  used,  shifting  into  larger 
pots  as  reijuired,  and  hardening  off  and  planting  out  finally  in  April, 


or  when  the  weather  appears  settled  and  suitable.  Globe  Artichokes 
must  be  well  fed  ;  their  large  succulent  leaves  and  stems  require  a 
good  deal  of  support,  ami  not  only  is  a  deep  and  well-enriched  soil 
necessary,  but  mulching  and  watering  should  not  be  neglected.— 
E.  H. 

Cucumber  Disease. — Early  in  the  springthis  year  Imadea 
hot-bed  consisting  of  staljle  manure  on  which  I  placed  a  frame  for 
Cucumbers.  .Some  of  my  Cucumber  seed  failing  I  got  a  couple  of  jjlants 
from  a  friend  to  fill  the  frame.  I  had  heard  that  my  friend  hail  tlie 
Cucumber  disease  in  his  house  these  last  two  years,  but  not  knowing 
the  character  of  such  a  disease  I  diil  not  take  much  notice  of  the 
matter  at  the  time,  but  I  knew  something  about  it  when  too  late. 
The  plants  went  on  well,  considering  the  bad  dull  weather  which  we 
have  had,  till  I  cut  two  or  three  fruit;  and  then  I  saw  the  Cucumber 
disease  for  the  first  time,  a  circumstance  that  will  make  me  very 
careful  in  future  where  I  get  my  Cucumber  plants  from.  I  have 
not  had  a  fruit  out  of  my  frame  since.  I  also  sowed  some 
Ridge  Cucumber  see<l  in  the  same  frame,  and  in  order  to  harden 
the  j-oung  plants  oif  I  placed  them  under  a  handglass,  on  a  bed 
wliicli  I  made  up  for  Vegetable  Marrows  some  20  ft.  from  the 
Cucumber  bed.  After  a  time  the  Ridge  Cucumbers  were  planted 
out,  but  only  to  share  the  same  fate  as  those  in  the  frame.  I 
have  not  had  a  fruit  from  them,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
had  been  scorched  by  fire  and  battered  by  hail,  and  now  the  disease 
is  appearing  in  the  Vegetable  JIarrows  on  the  same  bed  on  which 
I  placed  the  Ridge  Cucumbers  to  harden.  The  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows nearest  the  handglass  that  contained  the  Ridge  Cucumljers 
are  much  more  diseased  than  elsewhere,  the  former  gumming 
like  the  Cucumbers.  Having  no  Cucumbers  for  the  table  or  for 
pickling  and  no  ilan-ows  for  the  kitchen  is  a  great  loss.  For  all 
these  disasters  I  fear  there  is  no  cure.  'I  have  since  made  another 
beil  about  40  yds.  from  the  first,  and  have  the  Telegraph  kind 
coming  into  bearing  on  it  raised  from  seeds  obtained  miles  away,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  cut  a  few  fruit  out  of  this  frame  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in.  At  the  present  time  they  look  well  and  healthy. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  not  destroyed  the  first  lot,  as  I  want  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  disease  can  be  carried  about  as  1  read  in  the 
Gakde.\  it  can  be.  Since  writing  the  above  I  now  notice  the  same 
jjlague  in  my  second  bed,  so  all  is  over  with  my  Cucumbers  this 
year. — R.  G. 

Hatha'way's  Excelsior  Tomato. — This  is  a  very  useful 
variety,  being  large  in  size,  smooth  and  even  in  outline,  aud  a  good 
cropper.  We  have  grown  it  largely  under  glass  this  year,  as  the 
outdoor  culture  of  Tomatoes  is  simply  labour  lost,  the  disease  attack- 
ing them  before  they  attain  any  useful  size.  This  year  we  had  those 
under  glass  severely  attacked  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when 
the  weather  was  wet  aud  dull,  but  since  clearer  skies  have  prevailed 
the  same  plants  have  grown  away  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  and 
are  now  ripening  good  crops.  It  is  therefore  advis.able  to  grow  so 
useful  and  remunerative  a  crop  in  a  house  or  pit  exclusively  devoted 
to  it  when  a  dry,  buoj-ant  atmosphere  can  be  maintained,  as  even 
under  glass  there  is  no  exemption  from  disease  if  there  be  much  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  Fortunatel}',  the  Tomato  flourishes  well  under 
rather  excessively  dry  conditions,  or  such  as  would  be  sure  to  induce 
red  spider  on  many  plants  and  fruits,  and  is  even  more  fruitful  than 
when  grown  more  luxuriantly,  as,  like  the  Fig,  its  strong-rooting 
propensity  en.ables  it  to  live  and  grow  vigorousl}'  where  tender-rooted 
subjects  would  fail.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Tomatoes  would  be  a  more 
remunerative  crop  to  grow  for  market  than  Cucumbers,  as,  since  out- 
door crops  of  them  have  failed,  those  ripened  under  glass  realise 
good  prices.  After  trying  several  sorts  1  think  there  are  few  that 
■will  surpass  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  either  for  colour,  size,  or  flavour. 
— .J.  Gkoom,   Linton  Pari:,  Maidatone. 

Preparinof  Broccoli  for  Winter. — The  damp  and  almost 
sunless  season  which  we  have  had  has  produced  rapid  growth  in 
the  Brassica  triljc  to  which  a  check  must  at  once  be  given,  so  as 
to  ripen  or  harden  them  against  severe  weather,  more  particnlarlj- 
Broccoli,  which  forms  our  principal  vegetalde  for  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the  spade  9  in.  or 
10  in.  deep  into  the  soil  down  each  side  of  the  plants.  About 
6  in.  from  their  stems  cut  off  a  portion  of  their  roots,  thereby  in- 
ducing the  plants  to  form  sturdy  growth,  which  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  good  heads  and  sound  keeping  during  the  next 
month.  Broccoli  should  be  layered  by  taking  the  soil  out  a  spade 
deep  up  the  side  of  the  row,  dropping  the  plant  into  the  opening 
■with  the  head  to  the  north.  Any  loose  manure  from  the  surface 
of  the  Vine  borders,  or  Grass  cut  from  the  lawn,  thrown  in 
amongst  the  roots  before  filling  up  with  soil,  induces  them  to 
strike  quickly  into  the  fresh  material,  thus  adding  strength  to  the 
jilants  and  size  to  the  heads.  If  a  sheltered  position  in  any  other 
part  of  the  garden,  open  to  the  south,  is  at  liberty,  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  it  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  if  the  roots  have  been  cut  do«n 
the  sides  with  a  spade,  as  alluded  to  above,  a  fortnight  or  so  before 
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lifting,  a  too  severe  check  is  prevented,  -which  otherwise  might  cause 
the  outside  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  weaken  the  plants.  In  severe 
weather  some  dry  litter  or  Bracken  placed  amongst  the  plants  afford 
a  good  protection  for  the  heads.— James  Smith,    IVatcnlak. 


ORNAMENTAL  KALES. 

There  are  now  so  many  varieties  of  vegetables,  salad  plants,  and 
herbs  that  are  at  once  both  useful  and  ornamental  that  for  any  one  so 
inclined  it  requires  the  exercise  of  but  little  ingenuity  to  make  a 
kitchen  farden  as  full  of  interest  from  a  decorative  point  of  view  as 
any  other  department  of  a  garden.     As  dark  green  bordering  plants. 


indeed  is,  superlatively  hardy.  Fig.  4  is  a  more  robust  and  taller 
grower,  partaking,  both  in  style  of  growth  and  foliage,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Brussels  Sprout,  and  is  of  equal  value  as  a  winter 
Green. W.  H. 

ASPARAGUS    CULTURE. 

(Continued  from  p.  250.  J 

Different  Methods  of  Growing  Asparagus. 
As  we  have  already  said,   Asparagus  may  be  grown  in  a 
variety  of   ways — in  square  or  oblong  beds,  or  in  borders 
under  a  wall,  in  separate  stools,  or  isolated  plots. 


FU.  1.— Curled  Iwarf  Kale. 


Fig.  3.  — Palm  Kale. 


Fig.  4.— Jla'llier's  Kale. 


Sprouting  Kale. 


there  are  Parsley-curled  Endive  and  Lettuces,  whilst  as  secondary 
contrast  lines  there  are  the  bronze-leaved  Beets,  and  green  Fern-like 
foliage  in  Carrots,  wliilst  in  the  large  variety  of  Kales  or  Borecoles — 
green,  coloured,  and  parti-coloured — there  is  a  rich  store  of  suitable 
material  for  ornamentation.  The  annexed  illustrations  represent 
varieties,  not  only  useful  in  a  decorative  point  of  view,  but  profitable 
winter  esculents.  Fig.  1  is  the  ordinary  dwarf  Scotcli  Kale,  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  everybody.  Fig.  2  is  not  so 
well  known,  but  is  of  a  far  more  profitable  character,  producing  in 
profusion  sprouts  of  tlie  most  delicious  flavour  throughout  the  hardest 
winter.  In  fig.  .3  we  have  simply  a  tall  and  but  sliglitly  curled 
variety  of  Scotch  Kale,  and  proljably  a  selection  from  wliat  is  gene- 
rally termed  Cottagers'  Kale,  a  variety  that  is  much  giown  in  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England,  and  which  is  considered  to  be,  and 


In  Square  Beds.— This  is  the  mode  of  culture  which  has 
just  been  described,  and  consists  in  opening  a  number  of 
trenches  side  by  side  with  each  other  at  a  distance  of  from 
3  ft.  3  in.  to  4  ft.  9  in.,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  Oblong  Beds.— We  have  also  spoken  of  this  method 
of  culture,  which  consists  in  planting  two  rows  of  Asparagus 
side  by  side,  leaving  a  wide  empty  space  between  them,  so 
that  the  roots  which  spread  out  very  widely  may  not  become 
entangled  or  live  at  the  expense  of  each  other. 

Wall  Borders. — We  may  grow  Asparagus  on  wall  bor- 
ders, in  lines  between  the  Vines  in  a  Vineyard,  or  between 
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espaliers.     With  a  northern  exposure  we  shall  get  a  late  crop, 
with  a  southern  an  early  one. 

Separate  Stools.— We  may  also  grow  Asparagus  in  single 
stools  in  Vineyards  in  corners,  in  fact,  wherever  a  piece  of 
ground  is  to  be  found  upon  which  the  sun  shines.  Asparagus 
grown  thus  continues  to  bear  for  a  long  time,  and  in  no  way 
yields  to  that  grown  in  square  jilots.  Most  of  the  Argenteuil 
Aspiaragus  is  grown  in  isolated  stools  in  Vineyards. 

In  Clumps.— In  newly-planted  orchards  we  may  plant 
between  each  tree  a  clump  of  eight  stools,  which  will  yield 
good  crops  for  fifteen  years.  The  manure  and  cultivation 
given  to  the  Asparagus  helps  the  neighljouring  trees.  Thus 
we  maj'  increase  our  fruit  crop  and  grow  Asparagus  at  the 
same  time. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  Plant- 
ing in  the  open  square  bed  allows  us  to  choose  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  growing  the  plant  without  disturbing 
the  harmony  of  our  ordinary  kitchen  garden,  but  the  yield 
is  not  so  good  and  the  plantation  does  not  last  so  long.  In 
the  long-bed  .system  we  may  grow  Asparagus  nearly  any- 
where, and  thus  destroy  the  symmetry  of  our  kitchen  garden, 
injure  the  neighbouring  crops,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of 
gathering,  by  reason  of  the  large  extent  of  ground  to  be 
traversed  by  the  labourer.  If  we  plant  in  wall  borders  we 
often  utilise  ground  which  otherwise  would  be  very  often  lost, 
but  with  a  southern  aspect  we  must  take  care  to  plant  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  10  in.  from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  With 
a  northern,  western,  or  eastern  asjiect  we  can  plant  in  the  plot 
at  a  less  distance.  In  the  isolated  stool  system  we  may 
obtain  very  fair  results  in  well  ventilated  situations.  In 
Vineyards,  for.  instance,  we  may  obtain  large  crops  of 
Asparagus  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  by  adopting  this 
method  of  Asparagus  growing  that  the  Argenteuil  growers 
obtain  such  fine  results  both  in  the  way  of  the  natural 
product  and  the  pocket.  These  isolated  stools  cost  but  little 
to  establish,  and  last  for  a  long  time.  We  have  seen  stools 
twenty-eight  years  old,  which  still  gave  excellent  crops.  On 
the  clump  system,  when  planted  amongst  tall  trees,  we  may 
gain  great  advantages  from  this  mode  of  culture.  As  yet  it 
has  been  but  little  practised,  but  we  strongly  recommend  it, 
on  account  of  the  excellent  results  which  it  yields.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  if  we  grow  Asparagus  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  digging,  hoeing,  and  weeding  are  unnecessary,  and  that 
these  isolated  clumps  will  furnish  large  and  good  crojjs  for 
many  years,  especially  in  those  places  which  have  been  dug 
deeply  for  the  reception  of  trees,  or  where  new  soil  and  manure 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  without 
in  any  way  injuring  the  neighbouring  trees,  which  themselves 
in  turn  profit  by  the  care  bestowed  on  the  Asparagus,  as  well 
as  by  the  manure  with  which  it  is  dressed  from  time  to  time. 

Cost  and  Yield  of  a  Hectaee   (2i  acees)  Planted 

WITH    AsP.ARAGUS    AT    ArGENTEUIL. 

Opening  the  trenches,  making  the  mounds,  planting 
the  stools  at  the  rate  of  100  stools  per  work- 
ing day,   at  4s.  2d.,  or  £2  per  thousand  for 
10,000  stools    ...  ...  ...  ...  £20 

10,000  .stools  at  £.3  12s.  per  1000  ...  ...  .36 

Carriage  aud  sundries,  say      ...  ...  ...  4 


£00 


By  spreading  this  sum  over  twenty  years,  the  average  life 
of  a  plantation,  we  have  per  annum       ...  ...  £3 

Rent  of  one  hectare  of  land  at   2s.  4^d.  per  acre, 

say   ...  ...  ...  "...  ...  12 

Labour,  one  hectare,  say         ...  ...  ...  14 

Manure,  per  annum  ...  ...  ...  14 


Cutting,  jjulling,  bundling,  carriage  to  Paris  market 
Sundries,  say 


The  medium  yield  of  each  stool  is  half  a  bundle, 
which  for  10,000  stools  would  be  .5000  bundles, 
at  say  Is.  7id. 

Deduct  for  bad  crops,  damage,  <fec. 


40 


Expenses 


£86 


£400 
CO 

£340 

86 


£2.54 
counting  twenty  years  of  full  crops,  for  although  we  only 
begin  to  pull  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  stool  is  just  as 
likely  to  last  twenty-four  years  as  twenty.  We  have  also  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  choice  early  bundles,  which 
often  sell  for  12s.  or  1.5s.  at  the  begirming  of  the  season 
instead  of  Is.  7id.,  besides  which  we  must  deduct  the 
expenses  of  gathering  for  the  first  three  years. 

COMPAEISON     BETWEEN    DuTCH    i&    ArGENTEUIL   AsPARAGUS. 

A  great  number  of  persons  do  not  yet  seem  to  properly 
understand  the  difTerence  between  the  Argenteuil  Asparagus 
and  that  of  other  celebrated  localities.  The  following  are 
some  comparative  calculations  which  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  experiments  of  which 
the  figures  are  the  outcome  were  made  on  thirty-five  stools  of 
the  same  age  of  each  variety.  The  plants  were  reared  in 
the  same  soil  and  were  seven  years  old,  the  gatherings  being 
made  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 

Ap.GENTEriL  AsP.4n.4GUS.  DuTCH    A.SPAR.\GrS. 

(Earl}'.)  First  gathering  made  April  20. 

First  gathering  made  April  3.  Produce  of  a  stool  during  fortj- 

Produce  of  a  single  stool  during  two  da3-s  —  24    heads,   weighing 

forty-two  days — 29  heads,  weigh-  C05  gi-s.  (say  1  lb.  oh  oz. ). 

ing   1.540  grs.  (say  3  lb.  Gt  oz.).  Price  at  the  market  rate  in  the 
Prices  at  the  market  rate  in  the  Paris  market. 

Paris  market.  005  grs.  (say  1  lb.  SA  oz.)  repre- 

1540  grs.   (say  3  lb.  Gi  oz.)  re-  sents  about  the  iifth  of  an  ordi- 

presents  half    a    bimdle,   a  good  n.ary  bundle  of  from  3  kilos,   to 

bundle  weighing  from  3  kilos,  to  3  kilos.  200  (say  GA  lb.  to  6j  lb.). 

3  kilos.  200  (say  61  lb.  to  G  J  lb. ).  The    heads   were   none   of    them 

Amongst  these   heads  there  were  very   large.       There   were   eight 

ten  small,   eleven    medium,   and  very  sn.all,  ten  medium,  and  six 

eight  large,  which  taken  at  the  somewhat   large.      The  ordinary 

ordinary  price  would   have  sold  price  for  a  similar  quality  would 

at  the  rate  of  3  fr.  (2s.  4jd.)  per  be   1  fr.   50  c.   per  bundle    (say 

bundle,  or   1  fr.  50  c.  (Is.  2id.)  ;  Is.  2id.)  ;  the  value  of  the  crop 

but  as  the  latter  do  not  fetch  so  would  tlierefore  be  30  c.  (3d.), 
much  as  the    former,   this  price 
must  be  reduced  to  1  fr.  (9id.) 

Wishing  to  push  our  experiments  farther,  we  undertook 
an  investigation  into  the  quantity  of  eatable  substance  con- 
tained in  each  variety,  with  the  following  result.  We  first  of 
all  weighed  out  1400  grammes  (3  lb.)  of  Argenteuil  and 
Dutch  A.sparagus,  that  is  to  say, 

Argenteuil  Asp.iRAous.  DcrtH  A.sp.vRAGrs. 

Grammes.  Grammes. 

Undressed  ...   1400  (3  lb.)  Undressed  ...   1400  (3  lb.) 

Afterbeingpeeled)  irv-o  lo-or.  ii,  v  After beingpeeledi  ,...  ,._  „,  ,,   . 

they  ouly  weighed )  ^"'"  '"  '*"'  '"■'  they  only  weighed  fl^-^O  <-  "^^  ^^-^ 

Cooked,  they  l,n-,n  m-qi  u>  i  *^'°°''"^'  ^^^^y  lintct  (9  0ri\, 
weighed  ... )  1**''0  (-  -^l  ''^•>  weighed  ...  I  ^^^'^  (^  "^  ^''• 
The  Argenteuil  Asparagus  when  The  Dutch  Asparagus  when 
served  at  table  and  eateu  left  a  served  at  table  and  eaten  left  a 
residue  of  uneatable  stalk  weiL'h-  residue  of  uneatable  stalk  weigh- 
ing 400  gr.ammes  (0-SS  lb,),  that  ing  704  grammes  (1-54  lb.),  that 
is  to  say,  the  eatable  portion  of  is  to  saj-,  the  eatable  part  of  the 
the  1400  gi'ammes  of  raw  vege-  1400  grammes  of  raw  vegetable 
table  amounted  to  close  on  1000  oidy  amounted  to  696  grammes 
grammes  or  2 '2  lb.  or  1 '53  lb. 

This  variety  took  only  twelve  This  variety  took  seventeen 
minutes  to  cook,  aud  was  tender,  minutes  to  cook,  and  was  some- 
sweet,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  what  woody  and  very  bitter. 
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These  results  show  that  there  is  really  no  comparison  in  point 
of  merit  between  the  Argenteuil  and  Dutch  varieties.  In 
point  of  quantity  there  is  a  difference  of  two-thirds  in  favour 
of  the  former  Asparagus.  Again,  in  point  of  price_  the 
advantage  also  rests  with  the  Argenteuil  variety,  that  is  to 
say,  1  franc  (about  9id.)  against  30  cents  (about  .3d.).  As 
for  the  eatable  portio'n,  there  is  more  than  oiie-third  more  in 
the  Argenteuil  variety.  Those  who  grow  to  sell  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  which  variety  to  plant.  The 
amateur  also  who  prefers  quality  to  quantity  will  hesitate  still 
less,  as  the  Argenteuil  variety  is  sweeter  and  more  succulent 
than  the  Dutch,  which  has  a  disagreeably  bitter  flavour.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  Asparagus  requires 
a  richer  soil  and  double  the  quantity  of  manure  as  compared 
with  the  Argenteuil  variety. 

COilPAEISON     BETWEEN     A   PlAXTATION    MADE    WITH    StOOLS 

OF  A  Year  Old  and  another  made  with  Stools 
OF  Two  OE  Thrfe  Years  Old. 

There  are  still  persons  who  think  that  if  they  plant  stools 
of  two  and  three  years  old  they  will  be  able  to  gather  their 
crops  earlier  than  when  employing  plants  of  one  year  old.  In 
order  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  this  old-fashioned  prejudice, 
we  shall  place  before  them  the  result  of  some  compara- 
tive experiments  wliich  we  have  recently  made  in  .spite  of  the 
question  having  long  since  been  decided.  We  planted  twelve 
stools  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  old  respectively  in  the 
same  soil  under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the  same  time. 
CaUing  those  plantings  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  following  is  the 
result  obtained  during  the  first  year : — 

No.  1. — All  the  stools  came  up  before  May  4  and  were  well 
grown. 

No.  2. — Ten  stools  showed  above  ground  before  May  4, 
one  on  the  10th,  and  one  apijeared  to  be  dead.  The  Asparagus 
heads  were  very  fine — finer,  indeed,  than  those  of  No.  1. 

No.  3. — Eight  stools  showed  above  ground  before  May  4, 
one  on  the  1 2th,  and  three  gave  no  signs  of  life.  The  heads 
were  very  fine  at  first,  but  they  became  bent  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  (September  1.3)  and  were  much  weaker  than 
those  of  No.  2. 

Second  Year. — No.  1. — Well-grown,  regular,  and  strong 
heads,  which  measured  on  September  l-j  1  in.  in  circum- 
ference. 

No.  2. — Well-grown,  but  irregular  heads,  somewhat  weaker 
than  those  of  No.  1. 

No.  3. — Only  pretty  well-grown  heads,  very  irregular,  some 
of  the  stools  having  as  many  as  eight  or  ten,  but  all  very 
weak.     One  stool  died  after  growing  two  heads. 

Third  Year. — No.  1. — Magnificent  growths,  the  heads 
measuring  on  April  10  from  2  in.  to  3i  in.  in  circum- 
ference. 

No.  2. — Growth  passable  only,  but  very  irregular.  Some 
of  the  stools  are  very  small.  The  finest  of  them  produced 
Leads  which  from  April  8  to  10  only  measured  21  in.  in 
circumference. 

No.  3. — Growth  very  poor  and  very  irregular.  Some  of 
the  stools  continue  to  produce  small  heads  not  much  thicker 
than  a  quill  pen,  the  largest  being  from  li  in.  to  2  in.  in 
circumference. 

Fourth  Year.-  -No.  1. — Growth  very  remarkable.  The  heads 
began  to  show  on  April  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  10.  Some  are  from 
3i  in.  to  4  in.  in  circumference,  and  measure  4}  in.  Fifty 
of  the  heads  form  a  bundle  which  weighed  3200  grammes 
(7  lb.). 

J^^o.  2. — Growth  passable,  but  later  than  No.  1.  The  heads 
made  their  first  appearance  on  April  6,  10,   and   11.     Many 


of  them  were  very  small ;  fifty  of  them  barely  made  half  a 
bundle,  and  only  weighed  1700  grammes  (3i  lb.). 

No.  3. — Growth  but  poor,  and  somewhat  late.  The  heads 
made  their  appearance  on  April  4,  6,  9,  and  1 1  ;  one  did 
not  show  till  the  22nd.  Fifty  heads  barely  formed  half  a 
bundle,  and  only  weighed  1150  grammes  (21  lb.).  To  sum 
up  it  is  clear  that  the  plants  of  a  year  old  in  their  fourth 
season,  that  is  to  say,  after  having  been  planted  out  for 
three  years,  gave  a  bundle  weighing  3200  grammes  (7  lb.), 
while  those  of  two  years  old  only  gave  1700  grammes  (3-J  lb.), 
and  those  of  three  years  old  only  11. "50  grammes  (2i  lb.) ;  in 
other  words,  taking  round  numbers,  the  plantation  made 
with  the  one-year-old  plants  produced  double  the  crop  of 
the  two-year-old  plants,  and  treble  that  of  the  three-year-old 
plants.  The  reader  may  easily  draw  his  conclusions  from 
the  preceding  facts. 

Sowing  in  the  Open  Ground. — Some  authors  advo- 
cate and  many  persons  still  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  sowing  Asparagus  in  the  open  ground  instead  of  planting 
out  the  stools  as  already  directed.  This  method  of  cultiva- 
tion is  defective  for  two  reisons  :  first,  because  if  all  the 
seeds  do  not  come  up  we  must  begin  our  work  all  over  again, 
which  will  not  only  retard  the  crop  of  the  year  and  make  the 
plantation  irregular ;  and  secondly,  every  plant,  whether 
good  or  bad,  must  be  kept  in  the  place  where  it  was  sown. 
Again  if  two  or  three  seeds  come  up  side  by  side  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tliin  them  out,  there  generally  being  two  left 
behind  which  give  rise  to  a  couple  of  stools,  which  will  cer- 
tainly interfere  with  each  other's  growth,  and  will  only  yield 
a  poor  and  uncertain  crop.  By  adopting  the  transplantation 
system  we  need  only  use  the  choicest  plants  we  can  get, 
which  is  after  all  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  obtaining 
fine  and  profitable  crops.  The  difference  between  a  planta- 
tion formed  from  seed  and  one  made  by  transplanting  the 
stools  is  very  great,  and  is  so  much  in  favour  of  the  modern 
system  that  it  can  be  only  ignorance  of  the  results  obtained 
by  it  that  can  account  for  the  old-fashioned  method  lieing 
adopted.  We  have  seen  even  at  Argenteuil  plantations  formed 
from  seed,  but  with  all  the  care  that  it  is  possible  to  bestow 
on  them  they  produce  exceedingly  irregular  crops,  so  much 
so  that  they  yield  less  than  half  the  quantity  given  by  the 
l>lanted  beds.  The  defects  of  the  old  system  are  so  apparent 
that  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  any  facts  in  proof  of 
them. 

Utility  of  Earthing  up.— We  have  often  been  asked  to 
explain  the  part  played  by  the  mounds  of  earth  beneath 
which  the  stools  are  buried  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year. 
Earthing  up  allows  us  to  plant  the  Asparagus  stool  less  deeply, 
so  that  it  has  all  the  benefit  of  the  manure,  the  rains,  and  the 
si)ring  sun.  It  also  allows  us  to  shelter  the  heads  from  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  light,  so  that  they  do 
not  turn  green  and  hard,  but  remain  white  and  tender,  besides 
growing  much  longer.  Another  advantage  gained  by  earthing 
up  is  to  prevent  all  danger  from  the  late  spring  frosts,  the 
young  shoots  being  so  well  covered  up  that  they  experience 
no  injury.  In  certain  localities  people  have  not  yet  learned 
to  distinguish  the  dift'erence  between  blanched  and  green,  and 
many  affect  to  prefer  the  latter.  This  vulgar  error  cannot  be 
too  quickly  extirpated  in  the  interests  of  all  true  lovers  of 
this  delicious  vegetable.  In  the  case  of  the  green  A.sparagus 
it  is  only  the  tip  of  the  shoot  that  is  eatable,  whereas  the 
blanched  Asparagus  can  be  nearly  all  eaten,  besides  which  it 
is  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  tenderness  and  flavour. 
Asparagus  which  is  green  at  the  moment  of  gathering  should 
only  be  used  as  a  garnishing  for  Peas.  No  one  with  any 
pretentions  to  good  taste  would  serve  up  green  Asparagus  to 
table.      In  the  Paris  market  green  Asparagus  only  fetches 
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1  franc  a  bundle  (9'6cl.),  while  the  blanched  vegetable  fetches 
3  francs  (28.  4'8d.).  The  green  Asparagus  is  never  eaten  in 
Paris,  but  is  used  for  making  syrup  of  Asparagus  and  other 
pharmaceutical  preiiarations.  Godefroy  Lebceuf. 
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EOYAL    HOTiTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

September  1G. 

The  chief  attractions  on  this  occasion  were  the  superb  collections 
of  cut  blooms  of  Dalilias,  Asters,  &c.,  exhibited  by  various  contri- 
butors. Groups  of  plants  were  also  shown,  amongst  which  were 
several  of  si>ecial  interest. 

First-class  Certificates.  —  These  were  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Cypripedium  calanthum  (Veitch). — A  h.andsome  hylirid 
variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Lowi  and  C.  biflorum,  and 
one  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  botli  parents. 

C.  oenanthum  (Veitch). — Also  a  hybrid,  raised  between  C- 
Harrisianum  and  C.  iusigne  Maulei.  A  fine  addition  to  this  type  of 
Lady's  Slippers. 

Nepenthes  "Wrigleyana  (Veitch).— A  variety  with  hand- 
some pitchers  produced  ]ilentifully.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  N.  Hookeri  and  X.  pliyllamphora. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera  (Williams).— A  beautiful  Bromeliad 
with  a  rosette  of  narrow  curved  leaves,  from  whicli  are  produced  tlie 
flower-stems  bearing  bright  purple  blossoms,  wliieh  appear  from 
the  axils  of  bright  jjink  bracts  arranged  in  two  rows  on  either  side  of 
the  stem. 

Nepenthes  robusta  (Williams). — A  stroug-gi-owing  kind, 
with  large,  well-formed,  and  elegantly-spotted  pitchers. 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatum  (Lloyd). — A  prettily 
variegated-leaveil  variety  of  an  old  plant,  which  bears  numerous 
spikes  of  purplish  lilossoms.  The  plant,  moreover,  has  an  elegant 
habit  of  growth. 

Verbena  Mr.  Thompson  (Mould). — A  beautiful  variety,  of 
large  size,  both  in  truss  and  pip.  The  colour  is  bright  scarlet,  with 
a  conspicuous  white  eye. 

Dahlia  Ethel  Britton  (Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.). — A  kind  with 
flowers  of  large  size  ami  fine  form,  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  with 
the  florets  tinged  witli  a  piu-plish  hue. 

Second-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following : — 

Drosera   dichotoma  rubra  (Bull). — This  differs  from  the 

original  in  tlie  glandular  hairs  of  the  stem  being  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Agave  marmorata  (Boiler).  — A  variety  much  in  the  way  of  the 
American  Agave  (A.  americana),  but  having  tlie  leaves  marked  with 
transverse  bauds  of  white,  which  give  the  plant  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. 

Dahlia  Yuaiczi  (Cannell).  —  A  Botanical  Certificate  wiis 
awarded  to  this  ;  it  is  a  scarlet-flowered  variety  with  the  florets 
arranged  so  that  the  head  resembles  the  flower  of  a  Cereus. 

An  attractive  and  tastefall}--arranged  group  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  comprising,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  a 
choice  collection  of  Pitcher  Plants,  which  for  the  most  part  were  of 
hybrid  origin,  such  as  Nepenthes  Courti,  a  free-growing,  dwarf- 
habited  kind,  with  handsome  flask-shaped  pitchers  of  large  size. 
N.  Hookeri  elongata,  N.  Chelsoni,  N.  maculata,  N.  RatclifEana, 
N.  zejdanica  rulu-a,  are  all  uncommon  kinds,  but  all  of  tlie  highest 
merit ;  the  pretty  N.  Sedeni,  too,  is  a  highly  desirable  plant,  as  well  as 
its  rarer  congeners  N.  Stewarti,  N.  Kenned3'ana,  and  N.  Wrigleyana. 
The  handsome  Sarracenia  Chelsoni,  a  hybrid  between  S.  rubra  and 
S.  purpurea,  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  cool-house  Pitcher  Plants,  and 
will  no  douljt  meet  with  much  appreciation  when  it  becomes  less 
rare.  Other  insectivorous  plants  were  shown  in  a  small  group,  such 
as  Droseras,  Darlingtonias,  &c.  Numerous  Orchids  in  flower 
enlivened  the  gToup,  such  as  the  well-known  Zygopetalum 
maxillare,  with  an  abundance  of  flower-stems  ;  a  fine  example  of 
Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  bigibbum  and 
D.  formosum,  Phal.'cnopsis  Esmeralda,  and  a  superb  variety  with  a 
broad,  amaranth-tinted  lip  of  La-lia  elegans.  Of  hybrid  Orchids 
there  was  a  numerous  display,  particularly  of  Lady's  .Slippers. 
Of  these  Cypripedium  ccnanthum  and  C.  calanthum,  already 
mentioned,  were  among  the  newest.  Other  interesting  kinds 
were  C.  selligerum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  la;vigatum  and  barb.atuni, 
C.  vexillarium,  with  C.  barbatum  and  C.  Fairrieanum  as  its  parents, 


the  pretty  and  now  well-known  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Harrisianum,  and 
others.  A  fine  hybrid  Cattleya  bearing  the  name  of  C.  Manglesi  is 
an  aeijuisition  amongst  autumn-flowering  kinds,  and  so  is  C.  hybrida 
picta,  a  cross  between  C.  guttata  .and  C.  intermedia.  The  rare  Zygo- 
petalum Wendlandi  was  amongst  the  number  and  is  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  our  columns.  The  beautiful  greenhouse  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons ad<led  much  to  the  attr.activeness  of  the  group.  These  in- 
cluded the  crimson  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  dehcate  rosy-pink 
Taylori,  Princess  Erederici,  &c.  From  Mr.  Bull  came  a  small  group 
of  new  plants,  including  the  handsome  Dendrobium  Goldiei,  and  the 
more  curious  than  beautiful  D.  undulatum  fimbrilabium.  Adiantum 
bellum,  mundulum,  and  disseetum,  all  elegant  Maidenhairs,  were 
also  in  the  group,  together  with  the  new  Calyptronoma  .Swartzi,  an 
elegant  Palm  of  graceful  habit.  Four  varieties  of  new  Coleuses  were 
also  sliown,  of  which  one  n.amed  Sparkler  and  another  Butterfly 
showed  very  fiuaint  markings.  A  small  collection  of  choice  plants 
were  also  coutributed  by  Mr.  Williams  ;  the  lovely  Tillandsia  Lin- 
deni vera,  alluded  to  elsewhere,  being  the  admiration  of  every  one. 
Dendrobium  superbiens,  very  similar  to  D.  Goldiei  in  the  previously 
named  collection,  the  beautiful  Austr<alian  D.  bigibbum,  a  fine 
example  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  and  a  curious  kind  bearing 
the  provisional  name  of  0.  all>o-labiuni  were  amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  Orchids.  Calamus  densus  and  Cocos  elegantissima, 
a  very  graceful  Palm  with  the  pinna;  of  the  leaves  arranged  in  a 
similar  manner  as  in  C.  flexuosa,  but  of  an  elegant,  arching  habit, 
were  noteworthy  plants  also.  A  flower  of  the  lovely  pink  Nymphaea 
Eugenie  also  came  from  the  same  garden.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir 
G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  contributed  some  interesting 
cut  flowers,  including  fruiting  spikes  of  Gunnera  scabra  and  the  rarer 
kinil  (i.  manicata  for  comparison  ;  also  Aristolochia  Kicmpferi  (syn., 
A.  trilobata),  a  singular  species  with  iJuwers  strikingly  resembling 
the  pitehere  of  a  Nepenthes  ;  Carolinea  insignis,  a  noble  Sterculia- 
ceous  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
barge  t,assel-like  tufts  of  stamens.  The  flowers  of  the  lovely  Lager- 
strcemia  indica,  a  stove  shrub  not  often  seen  in  flower,  were  also  shown 
by  Mr.  (Jreen  ;  also  flowers  of  the  newly  named  Montbretia  Pottsi, 
though  not  new  to  cultivators,  as  Mr.  Green  has  grown  it  for  years 
without  a  definite  name.  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  .Smith,  Dulwich,  sent 
plants  of  Tabernicmontana  Camassa,  a  (iardenia-like  plant,  though 
lacking  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  latter  ;  also  a  mottled-leaved 
form  of  Ficus  elastica,  though  not  at  present  very  distinct.  Ageratum 
Princess  Beatrice,  a  dwarf-gTowing  kind,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Todman, 
Tooting  Common.  Mr.  Boiler  contributed  a  few  interesting  kinds 
of  Succulents — of  which  some  were  new,  others  rare — such  as  Agave 
Sh.awi,  A.  Victoria  Re^'ina,  A.  albicans,  A.  flagelliformis,  A.  aristata, 
&c.  Cut  blooms  of  Marigold  Meteor  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Haage  & 
.Schmidt,  Erfurt.  It  has  the  florets  of  a  p<ale  yellow  tint  conspicu- 
ously margnned  with  deep  orange.  A  collection  of  fine  seedling 
Verbenas  was  shown  by  Jlr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  Wilts  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Cannell,  in  addition  to  Dahlias,  a  fine  display  of  cut  blooms  of  the 
showy  Tiger  flower  (Tigridia  Pavonia  gi'andiflora)  ;  also  examples  of 
a  choice  strain  of  Cockscombs,  &c. 

A  fine  collection  of  Dahlias  was  shown  by  ilr.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  consisting  of  about  four  dozen  blooms  of  the  finest  sorts. 
Most  of  these  were  represented  by  blooms  measuring  as  much 
as  5i  in.  across,  and  of  perfect  form.  Amongst  them  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  Earl  Radnor,  a  fine  plum-coloured  kind,  Mrs.  J. 
Dowiiie,  wliite  with  a  delicate  flush  of  purple.  Flora  Wyatt,  Willie 
Eckford,  Jlonarch,  Ovid,  Henry  \Valton,  were  .also  amongst  the  best. 
These  were  deservedly  aw'ardedasilverB.anksian  medal.  FromMessrs. 
Keynes  &  Co. ,  .S.alisbury ,  came  a  similar  contribution,  consistingchiefly 
of  seedlings.  Of  these  the  finest  were  Ethel  Britton,  to  which  was 
awarded  a  certificate  :  Triumphant,  a  bright  crimson  ;  Victor,  a  deep 
red  ;  and  Frederick  .Smith,  an  unusually  large  and  fine  flower  of  the 
fancy  type,  of  a  violet  tint  strijied  with  a  darker  hue.  A  fine  col- 
lection of  about  thirteen  dozen  blooms  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell, 
.Swanley,  comprising  m.any  of  tlie  show,  fancy,  and  bedding  sections, 
besides  a  numerous  collection  of  the  bouquet  kinds,  all  cf 
which  were  renuarkable  .alike  tor  the  cultur.al  skill  which  thej'exera- 
jilified.  A  silver  B,anksian  medal  was  also  aw.arded  to  this 
fine  collection.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Cannell  also  showed 
a  collection  of  the  original  single  flowered  kinds  such  as  D.  Cer- 
vautesi,  coccinea,  glabrata,  and  Paragon.  A  beautiful  Cactus- 
flowered  kind,  named  Yuaiczi,  obtained  a  botanical  commendation. 
The  florets  are  not  quilled  as  in  the  florists'  varieties,  but  are  stnaight 
and  arr<anged  in  a  rosette-like  manner.  The  singular  green-flowered 
Dahlia  (D.  viridiflora)  was  also  sliown  in  this  collection.  Jlr.  Smith, 
Edmonton,  also  contributed  a  dozen  blooms  of  choice  varieties,  all  of 
large  size,  excellent  form,  and  diverse  in  colour.  A  similar  number 
came  from  Messrs.  Rawlings,  Romford,  which  like  all  the  rest  were 
in  capit.al  condition,  notwitlistanding  the  past  unfavouriible  weather. 
Cut  blooms  of  Asters  were  numerously  represented  ;  an  excellent 
collection  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  \\'alker.  It  comprised  named 
varieties  of  the  quilled  section,  and  a  large  number  of  other  types, 
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all  of  which  though  fine  were  inferior  to  tliose  seen  liere  on  former 
occasions,  a  circumstance  doubtless  owing  to  the  inclement  season. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  these,  and  a 
similar  award  was  voted  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Gilkes,  Wickham, 
Newbury,  also  for  a  collection  of  Asters  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  quilled  type.  Asters  were  also  numerously  shown  from  tlie 
Society's  gardens,  those  of  Benary's  strain  being  particularly  fine. 

Fruit. Of  this  there  was  but  little  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 

committee.  A  seedling  Melon  named  Hyde's  Hybrid  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Hyde.  Farnborough  Park.  A  sample  of  a  white  transparent  Apple 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Killick,  Maidstone,  which  was  considered  a  good 
variety,  and  deserving  of  more  extended  knowledge.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  showed  "a  dish  of  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  as 
beinf  the  only  variety  out  of  forty  grown  that  has  quite  escaped 
the  disease.  Sutton's  Red  Fluke  was  also  shown,  of  wliich  five  per 
cent  ouly  were  diseased. 


INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 
Sept.   17—18,  1879. 

This,  the  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  Potatoes,  was  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  last  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  the  whole  there  was 
an  excellent  display,  and  thougli  it  fell  somewhat  short  in  point  of 
numbers  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  tlie  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  in  all  respects  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Tiiej-  showed 
a  remarkable  evenness,  the  majority  being  good  and  none  decidedly 
below  the  average.  The  almost  entire  immunity  of  tlie  tubers  shown 
from  the  prevailing  disease,  which  is  exceptionally  virulent  this 
season,  was  very  uotewnrthy  :  only  a  very  small  percentage  showed 
traces  of  it. 

In  the  premier  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  prizes  were  given  of 
the  value  of  twenty-four  guineas.  The  best  collection  was  sliown  by 
Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  whose  lot  were  cliaracterised  by  evenness  and 
clean  appearance,  combined  witli  large  size.  The  varieties  included 
amongst  coloured  Kidneys — Trophy,  Granijiian,  Late  Rose  and  Early 
Rose  ;  white  Kidneys — Early  King,  Wiltshire  Snowflake,  Magnum 
Bonum,  International  Kidney,  Snowflake,  Beckenliam  Beauty,  Wood- 
stock Kidney,  Womerleighton's  SeedUng.  Of  red  Rounds  there  were 
Triumph,  Manhattan,  Blanchard,  Beauty  of  Kent,  ml  the  newVic.ir 
of  Laleham.  White  Rounds  were  represented  by  Sclioolmaster, 
.Shelbume,  Climax,  and  Rector  of  Woodstock,  all  excellent  in  every 
point.  Mr.  T.  Pickworth  was  second  with  excellent  dishes 
of  tubers,  amongst  which  tlie  most  noteworthy  were  Triumph, 
Sutton's  Red  Skin,  Grampian,  of  re  1-skinned  Rounds  ;  Schoo'm  is- 
ter,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Dalmahoy,  Bresee's  Peerless,  in  the  white 
Rounds.  Of  Kidneys,  International,  McKinlay 's  Pride,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  were  shown  well.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
northern  grower,  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  whose  collection  was  excel- 
lent, though  some  dishes  were  rather  undersized.  The  fourth 
prize  collection  also  was  remarkably  good;  it  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Lott  &  Hart,  Faversham.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  another  Faversham  gTower,  Mr.  Akehurst,  and  Mr.  W.  Finlay's 
collection  from  Banbury  was  commended  for  general  excellence. 
The  prizes  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  of  the  value  of  eighteen 
guineas,  were  presented  for  competition  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  .Sons, 
Reading.  Sixteen  exhibitors  contested  in  this  class.  The  finest 
collection  was  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Cresswell,  Ijjswich,  who  liad  ex- 
cellent tubers  :  of  coloured  Rounds — Triumph,  Grampian,  Brownell's 
Vermont  Beauty,  and  Blancliard  ;  of  white  Rounds  were  Norfolk 
Giant,  Alpha,  and  Porter's  Excelsior.  Coloured  Kidneys  were  re- 
presented by  Brownell's  Superior,  Late  Rose,  and  Lady  Webster  ; 
white-skinned  sorts  were  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  International, 
Snowflake,  Woodstock,  Oyster,  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  and 
Rector  of  Woodstock.  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  Sittingbourne,  showed  the 
next  best  collection,  comprising  fine  tubers  of  Snowflake,  Interna- 
tional, Grampian,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Schoolmaster,  Davis's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  Blanchard,  Magnum  Bonum,  Lye's  Favourite,  Scotch  Blue, 
and  Early  King.  The  third  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Finlay, 
Banbury,  whose  collection  on  the  whole  was  good,  though  some  of 
the  dishes  contained  rather  undersized  tubers.  Mr.  Crump  took  the 
fourth  prize,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith  the  fifth.  The  next  class  was  for 
twelve  varieties.  A  fine  collection  was  shown  for  the  first  prize  by 
Mr.  T.  Pickworth,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire.  The  kinds  were,  of 
coloured  Rounds,  Triumph,  Grampian,  Blanchard  ;  white  Rounds, 
Bresee's  Peerless,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Lady  Gordon,  Premier,  and 
Bresee's  Prolific.  Of  Kidneys  were  King  of  Flukes,  International, 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  The  second  best  lot  comprised  fins  examples 
of  Snowflake,  Pride  of  Ontario,  Schoolmaster,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
and  Scotch  Blue.  There  were  seventeen  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and 
the  prizes  were  given  by  Messrs.  Hadley,  Abbiss,  and  Fa  well.  A 
numerous  and  well-contested  competition  characterised  the  class  for 
six  dishes  of  distinct  varieties.     The  first  place  was  taken   by  a  re- 


markably good  collection  consisting  of  Trophy,  Early  Vermont, 
International,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Bresee's  Prolific,  King  of  Flukes, 
all  exemplifying  high  cultural  skill.  This  collection  was  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Pickworth.  The  next  best  was  also  excellent,  including 
Red  Emperor,  Grampian,  as  Red  Rounds  ;  Schoolmaster,  Trophy, 
International  Kidney,  and  Snowflake,  of  Kidney  kinds.  An  error 
in  the  nomenclature  of  one  variety  disqualified  the  next  best  collec- 
tion, and  the  prize  was  accordingly  awarded  to  a  well-grown  lot  from 
Mr.  Mattliews,  who  had  fine  examples  of  Snowflake,  Triumph,  and 
International  Kidney.  In  the  fourth  collection  were  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Snowflake,  Breadfruit,  Early  Vermont,  all  of  excellent 
quality.  There  were  two  dozen  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  the  first 
two  prizes  were  given  by  Messrs.  P.  McKinlay  and  Barr  &  Sugden. 
The  class  for  four  dishes  consisting  of  two  Round  and  two  Kidney 
varieties  was  well  contested,  there  being  twenty  exliil)itors.  The 
best  came  from  Mr.  F.  Jliller,  Northdown,  Margate,  who  had  Ashtop 
and  Snowflake  for  Kidneys,  Radstock  IJeauty  and  Blanchard  for 
Rounds,  all  well-grown  and  even.  The  next  best  contained  Red 
Emperor,  Blanchard,  International,  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf.  The  third 
place  was  taken  with  fine  tubers  of  Trophy  and  International, 
Kidneys  ;  Radstock  Beauty,  and  Schoolmaster,  Rounds.  For  four 
dishes  of  distinct  new  varieties  not  in  commerce,  or  in  commerce  for 
the  first  time  tliis  year,  tliere  were  seven  exhibitors.  Mr.  P.  McKinlay, 
Penge,  headed  the  list  with  Beckenliam  Beauty  (a  handsome  w'aite 
Kidney),  Woodstock  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham  (a  dark-skinned 
Round  kind),  and  Slielburne  (a  smooth-skinned  Round  of  medium 
size).  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  second  with  Vicar  of  Laleham  and 
Early  Purple  (a  purple-skinned  Kidney),  Cosmopolitan  and  Avalanche 
(wliite  Kidney  varieties).  In  the  next  lot  were  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Heather  Bell,  and  Tiftie's  Annie  (a  kind  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  Blanchard).  The  other  collections  included,  besides  above-men- 
tioned kinds,  Johnston's  Downshire  and  Beauty  of  Kent  of  coloured 
Rounds  ;  Washington,  Early  Bird,  and  Britannia,  Kidneys  ;  Dux  and 
Criterion,  white  Rounds.  In  the  next  class  for  two  dislies  consisting 
of  one  Round  and  one  Kidney  variety,  the  prizes  were  given  by  the 
Amies  Chemical  JIanure  Compauy.)  Twenty-three  collections  were 
exhibited.  The  best  was  shown  by  Mr.  Matthews,  wlio  Iiad  excel- 
lent examples  of  Porter's  Excelsior  and  International  Kidney. 
The  second  prize  was  won  by  tlie  International  and  Schoolmaster 
varieties.  The  class  for  any  white  Round  sort  brought 
out  twenty-two  exhibits.  The  variety  Schoolmaster  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kerr  ;  ilr.  R.  Dean  was 
second  with  fine  tubers  of  Porter's  Excelsior  ;  Woodstock  Round  was 
shown  well  by  Mr.  Pallister  for  the  third  place.  Bresee's  Peerless, 
Excelsior,  Regent,  and  Henderson's  Prolific  were  also  well  represented. 
The  best  dish  of  a  coloured  round  Potato  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
who  had  fine  tubers  of  Lye's  Favourite.  The  sort  Blanchard  took  the 
next  two  prizes.  There  were  sixteen  dishes  exhibited,  and  Triumph, 
(Grampian,  Early  Emperor,  Red  Emperor,  were  admirably  well  shown. 
The  best  dish  of  white  Kidney  variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Finlay, 
who  had  excellent  tubers  of  International.  Woodstock  Kidney  was 
awarded  the  second  prize,  and  Beckenham  Beauty  the  third. 
Twenty-six  dishes  were  exhibited  in  this  class,  the  variety  Inter- 
national being  the  sort  chiefly  .shown.  The  best  dish  of  any  coloured 
Kidney  kind  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Lott  &,  Hart,  Faversham,  who 
had  fine  tubers  of  Trophy.  The  next  was  red  Kidney  sliown  by  Mr. 
W.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  and  Brownell's  Superior  was  sliown  for  the 
tliird  place.  Seventeen  dishes  were  exhibited  in  this  chass,  the 
prizes  being  presented  by  Mr.  J,  Crute.  Ten  dishes  were  staged  of 
Radstock  Beauty  for  tlie  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing. 
The  best  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Miller,  Margate,  wlio  had  clean  and 
handsome  tubers.  There  was  a  numerous  competition  for  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes  o8"ered  for  their  white  Kidney  Potato  Magnum 
Bonum,  which  was  shown  exceedingly  well,  there  being  twenty-two 
dishes  shown.  Tlie  best  came  from  Mr.  W.  Crump,  Blenlieim, 
Woodstock  ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  G.  Masters  were  placed  next 
in  the  order  named. 

Miscellaneous  Class.— Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
exhibited  a  lai'ge  sample  of  their  new  Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  and  a 
smaller  one  of  Woodstock  Kiilney,  also  a  new  variety.  From  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Son,  Leicester,  came  a  large  assortment  of  tubers  com- 
prising about  three  dozen  varieties. 

A  collection  of  Gladioli,  consisting  of  about  2.50  spikes  in  sixty 
varieties,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  which 
considerably  enlivened  the  surroundings.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
also  contributed  cut  blooms  of  Dahlias,  Tigridias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  and 
Mr.  Boiler  showed  an  interesting  collection  of  Cacti,  &c. 

A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


"Webb's  Improved  Banbury  Onion.— This  is  one  of  the 

handsomest  of  all  Onions.  It  forms  bulbs  quickly,  and  has  a  won- 
derful tendency  to  remain  small  in  the  neck.  It  keeps  vei  y  well,  and 
is  altogether  a  most  useful  variety. — T. 
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ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  Society  took  place  the  other  day  in  tlie 
Waverley  Market  Hall,  Ediubnrgh,  and  desijite  the  unfavourable  cli- 
matic influences  with  which  horticulturists  have  been  and  arc  still 
contending,  the  show  was  in  every  respect  a  success.  The  Lawson 
Seed  and  Nursery  Company  greatly  enhanced  tlie  general  ajipearance 
of  the  hall.  Instead  of  displaying  their  plants  and  flowers  on  the 
orthodox  stagnng,  the  company  had  laid  out  the  part  of  the  hall 
allotted  to  them — nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre — as  a  flower  garden, 
and  grouped  their  exhibits  into  tasteful  figures  with  the  best  eS'ect. 
At  the  extreme  west  of  the  hall  was  a  fine  clump  of  variegated 
Coniferrc",  prettily  graduated  witli  a  wavy  border  of  Golden  Box  ;  in 
t)ie  centre  was  a  large  oval  flanked  by  circles,  while  to  the  east  was 
another  crescent-shaped  parterre.  In  these,  tree  Ferns,  Palms,  C'ro- 
tons,  DracEenas,  Conifer.n?,  and  florists'  flowers  were  arranged  with 
perfect  taste  ;  and  this  flower  garden  fairly  divided  •\^-itli  the  fruit 
display  the  honours  of  the  day.  The  idea  so  commended  itself  to  all 
who  saw  it  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  supersede  the  stagnng,  at  least 
for  nurserymen,  on  other  occasions.  There  is  usually  a  good  display 
of  fruit  at  the  autumn  show  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  far  exceeded 
anything  that  has  been  seen  before  in  Edinburgh,  except  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  Of  Grapes  especially  there  was  a  splendid 
display — there  being  close  upon  .300  bunches  ou  the  tables,  and  nearly 
all  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Dickson  showed  a  bunch  of  .SjTian 
weighing  13  lb.  3  oz. — a  figure  which,  however,  does  not  approach  to 
some  of  the  former  prize  bunches  in  the  same  competition.  The 
best  flavoured  Grape  was  declared  to  be  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 


PLANT   ARRANGEMENT   AT    FLOWER   SHOWS. 

I  THINK  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  custom  of  erecting  stages 
at  flower  shows  could  be  entirely  aliolished.  When,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  plants  are  placed  upon  jilatforms  of  a  more  or  less  elevated 
description,  not  only  is  there  a  difficulty  in  concealing  the  pots,  but 
the  specimens  tliemselves  show  to  much  less  advantage  than  when 
placed  upon  the  level  ground.  The  graceful  proportions  of  a  Fern 
or  a  Palm,  or  the  merits  of  a  well-grown,  finely-bloomed  Erica  or 
Fuchsia,  can  be  best  judged  when  the  whole  plant  comes  well  below 
the  level  of  the  eye.  This  remark  will  also  apply  not  only  to  the  single 
specimens  but  also  to  the  group  or  series  of  groups  of  which  the 
exhibition  may  be  composed.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Byfleet  Horticultural  Association,  the  whole  of  the  plants  were 
disposed  upon  the  Grass,  an  arrangement  which  produced  a  very 
pleasing  effect  and  which  elicited  warm  expressions  of  approval  from 
the  visitors.  The  plants  were  disposed  in  semi-circular  groups 
against  the  canvas,  thus  aff'ording  a  very  pleasing  coup  d'cell  from 
the  entrance  to  the  tent.  Another  feature  of  this  exhibition  to  which 
I  wouhl  wish  to  direct  attention  is  that,  instead  of  forming  classes 
containing  a  fixed  number  of  plants,  the  exhibits  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  groups,  in  which  the  competitors  were  restricted  only  to 
space.  By  varying  the  space  to  be  covered,  little  growers  w-ere 
enabled  to  compete  on  advantageous  terms,  and  more  groups  were 
formed  than  could  othenvise  have  been  the  case.  When  the  show 
is  of  a  purely  local  character,  and  the  neighbourhood  not  a  large  one, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  follow  some  such  system  as  this  than  to  restrict 
e-xhibitors  to  a  certain  number  of  specimens,  as  it  often  happens  that 
either  the  gTower  cannot  muster  the  required  number  or  tliat  he 
hesitates  to  bring  forward  a  somewhat  uneven  lot.  Many  small 
growers  are  thus  debarred  from  exhibiting,  and  many  a  good  jjlant 
in  this  way  remains  at  home  instead  of  gi-acing  the  exhibition 
tent.  Another  point  in  favour  of  the  grouping  system  is  that  it 
affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  the  grower,  who  may  often, 
with  plants  of  an  ordinary  description  and  of  not  large  dimensions, 
form  groups  of  a  pleasing  description.  Illustrations  of  this  were  to 
be  seen  in  groups  of  fine  foliaged  and  flowering  plants  arranged  by 
Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Parker,  wliicli,  although  not  containing  anything 
verj'  rare  or  costly,  yet,  owing  to  judicious  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, produced  an  exceedingly  pleasing  impression.  The  gardener 
is  now  more  than  ever  called  upon  to  cultivate  both  judgment  in 
selection  and  taste  in  arrangement  :  he  must  not  only  know  how  to 
grow  his  plants  well,  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to  place  them  to  the 
best  advantage  is  often  required  of  hiiji.  Tliis,  therefore,  being  such 
an  important  afTair,  should  not  lie  lost  sight  of  at  plaint  exhibitions, 
and  no  form  of  exhiliiting  can  so  well  call  forth  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  grower  in  this  respect  as  the  arrangement  of  gi"oups 
of  flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  limiting  him  to  space,  but  allowing 
of  the  full  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  Let  me, 
liowever,  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  wish  to  confine  a  show 
entirely  to  groups.  When  the  neighbourhood  is  large  enough,  by  all 
means  form  classes,  in  wliich  the  capabilities  and  merits  of  certain 
jjlants  or  classes  of  plants  may  be  displayed  in  the  so-called  speci- 


men stall.  In  the  case,  however,  of  tlie  exhibition  already  men- 
tioned, which  M'as  very  successful,  I  am  convinced  that  oidy  by  the 
method  described  could  a  flower  show  have  been  formed.  I  also 
feel  certain  that  there  are  few  neighbourhoods  in  which  an  exhibi- 
tion of  plants  might  not  be  organised  were  the  group  system  entirely 
relied  on.  Jonx  C'urn'HILl. 


ANSWERS  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


Permanent  Hedge.— In  answer  to  "Francois"  (p.  252)  I  can  saj'  that  in 
November  of  1S77  I  Tihinted  about  250  ft.  of  boundary  with  the  Aryrobella  or 
Cherry  Plum,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Kwin?  for  this pm-pose.  It  is  now  a  tliick,  close  hedge 
about  4  ft  Iii;:h,  with  a  t,'oud  bottom.  In  another  twelve  months  I  expect  it  will 
Ite  practically  iiniteuctrable.  It  is  planted  on  the  Oat  close  up  to  the  i>osts  and 
rails.— C.  U.  G.,  Slaines. 

Having  already  a  wood  fence  that  ought  to  be  able  to  offer  the  required 

protection  for  a  few  years,  "Fran';ois"  will  find  that  the  best  possible  kind  of 
I)ennanent  plant  fence  will  be  one  made  with  Holly.  As  a  stout,  firm,  dense,  and 
indeed  almost  impenetrable  fence  plant  the  Holly  is  unrivalled,  but  it  needs 
time  and  patience  to  bring  it  to  a  good  hedge  condition.  L'nlike  Quicksets — the 
commonest  and  perhaps  the  cheapest  material— Holly  is  evergi'een  ;  it  does  not 
require  to  i>e  so  tliickly  planted,  and  needs  much  less  looking  after.  It  is,  per- 
haps, somewhat  more  costly  to  stait  with,  but  as  to  its  advantages  when  the 
hedge  is  established  there  can  be  no  question.  Good  plants  from  18  in.  to  20  in. 
in  height,  well  rooted,  planted  in  a  single  line  at  from  15  in.  to  13  in.  apart,  need 
only  to  be  kept  clean  and  gi-owing  upward,  the  sides  being  kept  in  place  by  means 
of  a  knife  or  sheai"s.  Such  a  fence  will  need  neither  bank  nor  ditch,  as  when  from 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  2  ft.  tlirough,  it  would  almost  repel  an  army.—  A. 

Hardy  Flowers  for  Beds.— I  have  a  bed  partly  filled  i^ith  Tritomas, 
Wliite  Japan  Ani_ni'in..',  RudlicLkia  Xewmani,  amlSedum  spectabile  ;  what  other 
autumn-rtiiwering  perenni;d.s  wnuUl  harmonise  with  these/— Q.  [Plant  the  red 
Japan  Anemone  ;  also  two  or  three  of  the  perennial  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
which  should  have  positions  in  the  Ijed  according  to  their  respective  heights. 
Physostegia  imbricatais  alsoaflne  autumn  plant,  bearing  ai;  it  i^Iocb  apiKes  of  flowers 
of  a  soft  pink  hue,  respmbimjar  those  of  a  large  Epacris.  It  likes  a  deep  soil,  and 
makes  a  gi'owth  of  some  i  ft.  in  height.  Pentstemons,  especially  those  from 
spring  sowings,  flower  finely  late  in  autumn,  as  do  also  Antirrhinums.  Beds  of 
these  from  spring  seedlings  are  very  brilliant  in  colour.  Good  autiunn  flowers 
that  \vill  All  up  the  interval  between  the  Itedding  plants  and  the  incoming  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  most  valuable,  and  if  not  all  perennials  should  not  ou  that 
accoiuit  be  rejected.  Some  good  patches  of  the  Colchicums  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  bed,  or  any  of  the  autumnal  flowering  varieties  of  the  Crocus. — 
D.  E.] 

Climbers  for  Trellis  "Work.-I  have  just  had  about  40  ft.  of  trellis  work 
erected  to  divide  my  llower  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  as  one  side  faces  the  house 
I  Ansh  to  cover  it  with  hardy. flowering  climbers.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
if  Passiflora  coerulea  and  Clematis  will  succee<l  on  it,  or  what  other  climbere 
would  do  well?  The  open  side  of  the  trellis  faces  the  south-east.- P.  [Passi- 
flora coerulea  and  all  the  hardiest  kinds  of  Clematis  should  do  well  on  the  trellis 
described  ;  also  some  hardy  Vines,  especially  the  Ciotat  or  Parsley-leaved  kind, 
which  is  very  ornamental,  and  the  Madresfield  Court,  which  assumes  such  glori- 
ous tints  in  autumn.  Jasminum  nudiflnrum,  Forsythia  Wridissima,  Cotoneasters. 
variegated  Ivies,  the  Lawton  and  other  American  Blackberries,  the  Wistaria 
sinense.  Virginia  Creeper,  good  hardy  climbing  Ptoses— these  alone  would  furnish 
the  fence  and  do  well.  Evergreen  climbers  should  do  well  interspersed  with  the 
deciduous  kinds,  or  those  that  lose  theirfoliage  in  the  autumn.  Vines  look  well 
trained  up  at  intervals  to  resemble  piers,  and  their  shoots  trained  along  the  top 
make  a  framework  for  the  other  plants.  Such  plants  as  Tropneolums,  Eccrenao- 
carpus,  Coba;a  scandens,  &c.,  sown  or  planted  in  the  spring  would  help  to  give 
brightness  and  colour  during  the  summer.— A.  D.] 

Names  of  "Plants.— VToodville.— The  Truffle-like  fungus  is  Scleroderma 
vulgare,  a  very  disagreeable  (if  not  dangerous)  si)ecies,  and  best  avoided .  B.  U. 
—The  flower  sent  had  shed  its  petals  Ijefore  it  reached  us;  apparently  it  is 
Pleroma  elegans,  but  we  cannot  accurately  determine  without  leaves.  That  to 
which  you  allude  is  probably  Lasiandra  macrantha,  also  a  handsome  Melastoniad. 
M.  J.  i^.— Clarkia  pulchclla.  A.  P.— Ceanothus  Arnoldi.  G.  S.—l,  Double- 
flowering  Bramble  ;  2,  Helenium  autumnale  ;  3,  Sedum  spectabile.  J.  -K- — 
Bromus  secalinus  C.  C.^Z,  Hremanthus  natalensis;  1  and  2,  nest  week, 
r.  fl". -ii. /f.— Achillea  Ptarmica,  Pteris  tricolor.  G.—l  and  3,  send  when  in 
flower;  2,  Santolina  incana.  S.  5.— Bartonia  aurea.  Woodville.—Ihe  small 
shrub  is  the  Whortleberry  (Vaccinium  iljTtillus) ;  the  other  was  withered  beyond 
recognition.  W.  C— Zygopetalum  ilackayi.  Eiujinrcr.— The  leaf  sent  is  pro- 
bably from  an  Ampelopsis,  but  we  cannot  tell  from  such  scanty  material.  F.  F. 
— Epidendrum  cochleatum.  C.  J.  A';— Diplopappus  fruticosus.  J.  S.  T.—l, 
Coreopsis  lanceolata ;  2,  Monarda  did>Tiia  ;  3.  Lavatera  trimestris;  4,  Echinops 
ruthenicus.  Devon. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers,  as  it  cannot 
be  done  accurately,  except  by  specialists. 


OBITUARY. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  we  have  to  reconl  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Wilson  Saunders,  F.E.8.,  an  event  which  took  place  at  his  residence, 
at  Raystead,  near  Worthing,  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  70.  The 
eminent  services  wliich  Mr.  Saunders  has  rendered  to  botany,  ento- 
mology, and  kindred  sciences  are  universally  acknowledged.  To 
horticulture,  also,  he  was  specially  devoted,  and  his  garden  at  Hill- 
field,  near  Reigate,  was  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing plants  which  it  contained.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society,  of  which  he  was  a  Life  Member.  Kind  in 
disposition  and  ui>riglit  in  all  his  dealings,  his  loss  will  be  severely 
felt,  and  by  none  more,  we  feel  sure,  than  by  the  readers  of  The 
G.iKDEN,  to  which  he  was  a  constant  contributor. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  decease  of  ilr.  Davis,  for  forty  years 
gardener  to  Viscount  Bridport  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Cliard, 
Somersetsliire.     His  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  memi  Nature  :  chancre  it  rather  :  but 
The  art  itself  is  H at^jre."— Shakespeare. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


The  White  Lapageria.— (L.  alba).  —  Of  this  we  have 
received  a  magnificent  example  from  Mr.  Titus  Salt's  garden  at 
Milner  Field,  Bingley,  Yorkshire.  It  consists  of  a  shoot  6  ft. 
long,  into  3  ft.  of  the  middle  of  which  were  crowded  forty-eight 
fully  expanded  flowers,  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  four  each.  Of 
unexpanded  buds  there  are  eighteen  on  the  same  shoot  towards  the 
top,  making  altogether  a  wreath  of  pearly  bloom  such  as  we  have 
never  before  seen.  Jlr.  Anderson  the  gardener  at  llilner  Field,  states 
that  in  the  house  devoted  to  Lapagerias,  from  which  the  specimen 
sent  was  cut,  there  has  been  from  1300  to  1500  flowers  expanded  at  one 
time.  The  shoot  in  question  was  the  strongest  of  tliree  growths  on 
a  young  plant.  Such  examples  show  in  a  marked  degree  what  can 
be  done  with  this,  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  gi'eenhouse  climbers, 
by  means  of  skilful  treatment. 

Anthurium  Lindigi. — With  the  excejition  of  A.  Scherzerianum 
Anthuriums  are  not  generally  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  inflo- 
rescence ;  but  A.  Lindigi  is  certainly  dcservin^' of  attention,  as  it  has 
an  ovate,  shell-shaped  flower-spathe  3  in.  long,  of  waxy  texture,  and 
pure  white,  whilst  the  spadix  is  of  a  bluisli-purple.  The  leaves, 
moreover,  are  very  handsome,  being  1  ft.  or  more  long,  heart-shaped, 
and  leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a  deep  green  hue.  Like  all  the 
species  of  Anthurium,  it  inhabits  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  ; 
hence  in  cultivation  it  requires  a  stove  temperature.  It  is  now  in  full 
beauty  in  the  Aroid  bouse  at  Kew. 

The  Closed  Gentian  {Gentiana  Andrews!).— One  of  the 
handsomest  as  well  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  cultivated  Genti.ius, 
is  this  singular  species,  which  is  now  in  full  beauty  on  the  rockery 
in  Mr.  (i.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Heatherbank.  It  grows  from  1  ft. 
to  H  ft.  high,  and  has  broad,  lanee-shaped  leaves  arranged  in  oppo- 
site pairs  at  intervals  on  the  stem.  From  tlie  axils  of  the  leaves  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  stem  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  of 
from  four  to  six,  and  frequently  as  many  as  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
flowers  terminate  the  stems.  The  flowers  are  about  I  in.  long,  and 
form  a  club-shaped  tube  with  very  short  lobes,  so  that  the  flower 
never  fully  expands  ;  hence  it  is  called  the  Closed  Gentian.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  amethystine-blue  on  the  outside,  the  teeth  of  the 
corolla  being  white,  as  are  also  lines  running  down  the  inside  of  the 
tube.  It  inhabits  damp  woods  in  the  Nortli-eastern  United  States 
and  Canada,  where  it  flowers  during  August  and  Septemljer.  Though 
it  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation  for  more  than  a  century,  it  is 
still  rarely  met  with  in  collections.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  recjuires 
to  be  giowu  in  a  rich  loamy  soil  in  a  damp  but  well-drained   border. 

A  Noble  Hardy  Exotic  Shrub.— We  have  published  notes 
as  to  the  hariliness,  or  probable  hardiness,  of  Leptospernium  lanige- 
rum,  a  large  Australian  bush  with  small  flowers  like  those  of  a  white 
Saxifrage,  and  we  now  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  that  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  it  on  the  lawn  at  Peiirhos,  near 
Holyhead.  It  is  about  18  ft.  in  diameter  of  its  spread  of  branches, 
■ind  13  ft.  high,  perfectly  well  furnislied  and  liealthy,  the  smallest 
leaves  of  a  greyish  hue,  covered  with  flowers  somewhat  like  those 
of  Saxifraga  Burseriana,  it  may  be  imagined  how  beautiful  it  must 
be  and  how  distinct.  The  district  is  much  exposed  to  the  sea 
breezes  and  even  the  hardiest  trees  are  shorn  by  the  winds,  but  it 
occupies  a  sheltered  jjlace  on  the  lawn.  After  surviving  here  in  per- 
fect health  the  past  winter  and  spring,  no  one  can  doubt  that  this 
shrub  (an  illustration  of  whicli  is  given  in  anotlier  page)  will  prove 
equally  hardy  over  large  districts  of  the  country,  certainly  in  all 
sea-shore  and  mild  ones. 

Brassavola  Digbyana.— This  little  known  West  Indian 
Orchid  is  one  of  the  few  which  have  the  lips  of  the  flowers  beauti- 
fully margined  with  a  long  and  elegant  fringe.  The  flowers,  which 
measure  iiearly  8  in.  across,  are  of  a  greenisli-white  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  purple.  The  lip  is  wliite,  and  has  an  emerald-green 
centre,  3h  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  fringe  varies  from  1  in.  to  \h  in. 
in  length.  In  liabit  this  Brassavola  somewhat  resembles  aCattleya, 
being  about  I  ft.  high,  with  leaves  of  a  pale  green,  overlaid  with  a 
glaucous  hue.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale,  where  it  forms  an  attractive  object.  It  has  been  successfully 
imported  in  quantity  from  Honduras  by  Messrs.  Henderson. 

The  Herbaceous  Ground  at  Kew.— Visitors  to  the 
hardy  plant  collections  at  Kew  will  lind  that  an  alteration  has  re- 
cently been  efi'ected  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bulbous 


jjlants.  Owing  to  the  r.apid  and  continued  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  these  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  the  Liliaccie  from  the 
head  of  tlie  ground  to  the  borders  outside  the  wall  which  skirts  the 
main  portion.  By  this  arrangement  all  the  sections  of  the  Order 
are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  and  not  separated  by  other 
families  as  hitlierto.  All  the  permanent  Iridacew  will  be  placed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  Amaryllidacea-  will  be  located 
on  the  slip  of  ground  wliich  encircles  the  Gunnera  scabra.  This  al- 
teration will  considerably  facilitate  the  finding  out  any  particular 
genus,  a  task  whicli  a  stranger  has  often  found  tedious. 

The  Rock  Abelia  (A.  rupestris).— This  pretty  Japanese  shrub 
at  present  forms  one  of  tlie  most  attnactive  olijects  on  tlie  "  rootery  " 
in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Heatherljank,  AVeybridge,  where  it 
has  been  for  several  years  quite  unhurt  by  the  severe  cold  of  our 
winters.  Its  neat  haljit  of  growth,  glossy  green  leaves,  and  abundance 
of  delicate  mauve  trumpet-shaiicd  blossoms — which,  moreover,  emit 
a  pleasant  fragrance — commend  it  to  the  notice  of  everyone.  Though 
perfectly  hardy  in  such  a  position  In  Mr.  Wilson's  garden,  it  how- 
ever, requires  the  protection  of  a  wall  in  low-lying  districts,  as,  for 
instance,  at  Kew,  where  the  plants  against  the  walls  are  now  finely 
in  bloom.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Fortune  many 
years  ago. 

Disa  macrantha. — This  splendid  species  is  now  in  bloom 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  and,  so  far  as  my  own 
knowledge  goes,  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland.  It  flowered  witli  Mr. 
Elwes,  of  Cirencester,  a  month  or  two  ago,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  the  attention  as  to  publicity  whioli  the  fact  deserved. 
The  flowers  are  as  large  or  larger  than  those  of  D.  grandiflora,  and 
more  rosy  in  colour.  Tliere  is  a  sketch  of  this  pUnt  in  tlie  herbarium 
at  Kew,  where  it  forms  one  of  a  series  of  drawings  sent  by  Mr. 
Sanderson  from  the  Cape  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore 
may  be  congratulated  as  the  possessor  of  such  a  fine  plan*^. — B. 

Erica  ramulosa. — This  very  handsome  and  free -flowering 
Heath  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  shrub  now  in  flower  in  the  open 
air,  sucli  (piantities  of  pretty  bloom  does  it  yield.  We  noticed  fine 
old  shrubs  of  it  at  Peiirliyn"Castle,  and  also  at  the  College  Gardens 
at  Dublin,  where  it  is  in  various  stages.  When  old  it  often  assumes 
a  broken  and  picturesque  form,  attaining  a  height  of  from  G  ft.  to  8  ft. 
while  young  or  cut-in  specimens  are  compact  in  habit.  It  flowers  in 
succession  and  ap])arently  equally  freely  in  old  or  young  plants. 
Every  garden  should  possess  plants  of  it  in  various  stages  and  posi- 
tions. 

The  Giant  Fennels  in  Autumn.— We  have  recently 
noticed  Ferula  tingitana  in  fruit,  about  14  ft.  high,  in  the  gardens  at 
Brown's  Hill,  Carlow,  tlie  foliage  being  at  mid-.September  still  fresh. 
In  our  many  attemiits  to  call  the  attention  of  lovers  of  fine  hardy 
plants  to  the  Ferulas,  we  fear  we  apologised  overmucii  for  their 
supposed  tendency  to  wither  in  early  autumn,  and  advised  their 
being  jilaeed  alone  near  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery,  so  that  no  too 
early  blanks  would  occur  owing  to  their  disappearance.  The  wet 
late  season  has  no  doubt  preserved  them  longer  than  usual  this  year. 
Tiie  peculiar  merit  of  the.se  plants  is,  however,  their  rare  verdure  in 
early  spring,  ■«  here  their  great  soft  plumes  appear  as  early  as  the 
snowdrops. 

Nerine  Fothergilli  major.-  One  of  the  Irightest  ornaments 
in  the  liou.ses  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  just  now  is  this  fine  bulbous 
pl.ant,  which,  like  a  host  of  other  beautiful  Cape  bulbs,  is  grown 
there  largely.  It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  though  it  is  apparently 
not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  as  it  Ts  seldom  that  we 
meet  with  it  in  private  gardens.  It  is  usually  grown  under  pot  cul- 
ture, but  it  attains  a  larger  size  when  planted  in  a  Ijorder  in  a  cool 
house,  and  under  this  mode  of  treatment  it  is  grown  well  in  Mr.  .load's 
garden  at  Wimbledon,  who  has  it  in  a  house  devoted  to  similar  half- 
hardy  subjects.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  rich  crimson  colour  of 
the  large  umbels  of  flowers,  which  are  freely  jirodneed,  and  few 
autumn-flowering  plants  are  better  adapted  for  cutting,  a  state  in 
which  tliey  last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection. 

Jasminum  azoricum  Planted  Out.— Tender  .lasmines 
grown  in  pots  are  so  often  failures  that  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be 
planting  out  in  beds  or  borders,  for  those  who  desire  many  flowers 
from  these  plants.  A  jilant  of  tlie  Azorean  Jasmine  planted  out  in  a 
gTeenhouse  at  Belmont,  Carlow,  is  now  blooming  as  freely  as  ever 
the  common  Jasmine  does  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant 
for  cutting  for  the  house,  and  grown  thus,  affords  abundant  blossom 
for  cutting.  The  odour  is  delicious.  It  forms  a  good  rafter,  roof,  or 
pillar  plant.  Mr.  Burbidge  informs  us  that  he  has  noticed  it  in  other 
gardens  about  Dublin,  doing  remarkably  well  planted  out.  We 
notieeil  anotlier  very  free  flowering  Jasmine  in  the  gardens  at 
Bodorgan,  Aiiglesea,  planted  out  in  an  intermediate  house,  of  the 
name  of  which  we  are  not  certain.  It  is  much  smaller  in  blossom 
than  J.  azoricum,  of  a  creamy  white,  and  nearly  covered  with  a 
spray  of  delicately-scented  blossoms. 
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Darling-tonia  californica. — This  is  beoominw  a  really  won- 
derful plant  at  CUasnevin,  where  the  pitchers  are  bolder  and  larger 
than  we  have  seen  them  in  the  native  country  of  the  plant. 

Selag-inella  Kraussiana  Naturalised.— This  well-known 

little  hotiiouse  Moss  is  freely  naturali.sed  among  the  native  Mosses 
in  tlie  grove  round  the  lawn  at  Penrhos.  On  the  lawni  the  delicate 
little  Ivy  Hairbell  (Campanula  hedcracea)  is  abundant. 

Draceena  indivisa  at  Penrhos,— Large  specimens  of  tliis 
have  stood  the  winter  without  injury  in  the  gardens  at  Penrhos, 
Anglesea.  In  a  winter  when  so  many  jilants  have  perished  it  is 
satisf.actory  to  know  that  tliis  fme-leaved  one  has  survived.  The 
district  is  exposed,  but  the  spot  where  the  tall  specimens  are  is  well 
sheltered  by  trees. 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius.— This  shrub,  which  we  noticed 
some  time  ago  as  doing  so  well  at  Mr.  Geo.  Paul's  nursery  at  High 
Beech,  is  no  less  remarkable  at  Bodorgan,  in  Anglesea,  where  botli 
the  green  and  variegated  forms  are  now  wide  spreading  slirubs  10  ft. 
high.  As  to  their  hardiness  there  can  be  little  doubt  after  the  past 
winter. 

Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum.— This  singularly  beautiful  stove 
climber,  with  yellow  blossoms,  looking  at  a  distance  like  Oncidium 
flowers,  and  having  one  of  the  most  graceful  forms  of  leaf  among  all 
climljing  plants,  is  now  in  good  bloom  in  an  intermediate  house  at 
Peni-hos.  It  is  a  valuable  pillar  plant.  If  such  climbers  were  more 
frequently  seen  well  grown,  hothouses  might  be  embellished  by  their 
aid  alone,  and  not  so  often  stiff  and  bare. 

Glades  of  Hardy  Ferns  at  Penrhyn  Castle.— Mr. 
Speed  luis  formed  some  very  charming  glades  of  Ferns  at  Penrliyn 
Castle  by  planting  hardy  kinds  in  quantity  near  the  drives,  as  muuli 
in  tlie  open  sunny  places  as  under  trees  ;  much  of  the  surface  now 
covered  in  this  way  was  once  regularly  mown,  so  that  in  adding  a 
jjleasing  feature  to  the  place,  a  considerable  waste  of  labour  lias  at 
the  s.ime  time  been  put  a  stop  to. 

Hedychium  coronarium  Out-of-doors.— A  vigorous 
plant  of  this  beautiful  Scitaminad  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  (i.  F.  Wil- 
son's "wild  garden"  at  Wisley.  Its  bold,  handsome  foliage  con- 
trasts finely  with  its  lovely  white  blossoms,  and  being  quite  unlike 
the  surrounding  vegetation,  it  has  a  special  interest.  In  such 
sheltered  places  this,  and  many  similar  plants,  would  thrive  admir- 
ably, and  with  care  would  be  able  to  pass  through  our  winters  un- 
scathed. 

Disa  grandiflora  var.  psittacina.— This  remarkably  dis- 
tinct v.ariety  of  the  beautiful  large-flowered  Disa  is  now  in  flower  iu 
Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  Holloway.  Its  blossoms  ai-e  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  type,  but  the  upper,  hood-like  portion  of  the  flower 
is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  more  distinctly  veined.  The  sepals 
arc  green  at  the  base  and  also  at  the  tips  ;  the  intervening  space  is  of 
an  orange-red  hue,  altogether  affording  a  striking  contrast  of  colour, 
and  aptly  suggesting  its  varietal  name — the  Parrot  Disa. 

Seedling  Antirrhinums.— Mr.  C'audwell,  of  Wantage,  has 
■S2nt  us  samples  of  a  fine  strain  of  these  pojiular  hardy  flowers.  They 
a-e  large  both  in  spike  and  flower,  and  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of 
colour,  varying  from  dark  crimsons  with  pm-e  white  throats  to  white 
and  yellow  selfs.  Some,  too,  are  copiously  spotted,  whilst  others  are 
quaintly  streaked  and  flaked  with  various  colours. 

Purple  Hemp  Agrimony  (Eupatorium  pnrpureum.— Few 
more  desirable  jjlants  could  be  selected  for  naturalising  in  moist 
places  than  this  noble  North  American  Composite.  When  strongly 
developed  it  attains  a  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  has  stout 
purple  stems,  and  very  dark  green  leaves  arranged  in  whoi'ls  of  from 
three  to  six.  The  flower-heads  are  purplish,  arranged  in  liroad 
flat  clusters  of  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  across,  and  are  produced  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  It  thrives  best  in  damp  places  iu  stiff  soil. 
The  unusually  fine  specimens  of  it  in  Mr.  Steven's  collection  at  By- 
fleet  admirably  exemplify  its  adaptability  for  border  decoration  as 
well  as  for  the  rougher  parts  of  a  garden. 

China  Asters.— We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Stourbridge,  a  fine  assortment  of  blooms  of  these  showy  autumn 
flowers  as  grown  at  their  extensive  seed  farms  at  Kinver  Hill.  Con- 
sidering they  have  been  grown  out-of-doors  in  such  an  unfavourable 
season  as  the  present,  we  think  them  remarkably  good  ;  most  of  the 
blooms  measure  as  mucli  as  3i  in.  across. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard.— The  recent  improvements  con- 
nected witii  the  space  immediately  surrounding  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
are  now  nearly  coriipleted  at  a  cost  of  tTiOOO.  The  place  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  Monday  last  by  the  civic  authorities.  The  borders 
are  planteil  with  trees  anil  shrubs  which  will  endure  a  town  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  Hollies,  Yews,  Rhododendrons,  Planes,  Maples,  &c. 
A  few  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  interspersed  in  tlie  shrubberies, 
and  tlie  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  now  beginning  to  be  attractive.    The 


turf  is  at  present  as  green  as  it  is  far  in  the  country.  The  compara- 
tively small  space  is  apparently  made  the  most  of  by  a  skilful  ar- 
rangement of  gracefully  winding  paths  and  undulating  beds. 

Pelargonium  Society.— A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  (.'hiswick,  on  Tuesday  last,  for  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  future  arrangements  of  the  Society,  including 
some  proposed  alterations  of  rules  ami  of  the  schedule,  were  dis- 
cussed. .Judging  from  the  balance  sheet  of  the  past  year,  it  appears 
that  the  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  there  being  nearly  £80 
in  the  treasurer's  hands. 


Seedling  Roses  at  Lyons. — The  Roses  shown  at  the  late 
cxliil<ition  here  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual  and  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  tlie  blooms,  and  particularly  the  Teas,  Bengals,  and 
Noisettes,  were  not  so  fine  as  they  ought  to  be  in  our  favourable  cli- 
mate at  this  sea.son  of  the  year  ;  while  in  June  and  July  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Some  new  seedlings  were 
exliibited,  butoftheirmeritsi  cannot  conscientiously  inform  yourread- 
ers  because  in  my  opinion  cut  flowers  do  not  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  new  variety,  as  much  of  course  depends  upon  its  growth, 
foliage,  and  its  more  or  less  free  blooming  properties,  hardiness, 
&c.,  unless  at  first  sight  it  shows  something  very  distinct,  either 
in  shape,  size,  colour,  or  scent.  Nevertheless  there  was  one  with 
which  I  think  proper  to  make  your  readers  acciuainted.  Being  struck 
by  the  large  truss  of  blooms  exhibited  I  made  up  my  mind  to  learn 
more  regarding  the  plant.  I  therefore  went  to  the  raiser,  Madame  Veu\-e 
Rambaux,  where  I  found  a  great  number  of  plants  of  it  covered  with 
blooms,  anil  on  nearly  all  the  branches  numerous  clusters  of  flower 
buds.  Tliey  had  been  continually  in  bloom  the  whole  season  ;  it  is 
a  seedling  from  Rosa  pol3'antlia.  The  plant,  which  is  dwarf  (lieing 
aljout  14  ft.  high),  is  vigorous,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  some  of 
the  trusses  rise  about  1  ft.  above  the  foliage  and  consist  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  blooms  both  open  and  in  the  bud  state  ;  on 
one  I  counted  sixty-five,  a  number  as  far  as  I  know  very  uncommon. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  last  very  long  in  perfection  ;  they 
measure  about  1  .\  in.  in  diameter,  are  very  double,  and  shaped  like 
Paquei'ette  (of  (lillot  fils),  also  a  seedling  from  Rosa  polyantha.  Each 
truss  will  make  in  itself  a  splendid  bouquet.  It  will  doubtless 
make  a  fine  pot  Rose,  and  as  such  will  be  useful  for  table  decora- 
tion if  forced  to  bloom  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. — Jean  Sislet, 
Montphrisir,  L>jons. 

Botanic  Garden,  Graz(Styria).— When  visiting  this  garden 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  masses  of  hardy  perennials 
which  are  cultivated  in  it ;  but  there  are  very  few  houses  iu  whicli 
to  grow  tropical  plants.  The  principal  features  of  the  garden,  there- 
fore, are  collections  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Alpine  plants  ;  the  latter  in  great  luxuriance 
on  a  rockery  in  a  shady  situation.  Amongst  Grasses  I  noticed  the 
very  ornamental  Sorghum  halepense,  with  red  flower  spikes  5  ft. 
high  ;  and  S.  vulgare,  nearly  the  same  height,  but  with  green 
flowering  spikes.  Of  Panicums,  of  which  different  kinds  are  grown 
here,  the  most  attractive  was  P.  capillare,  the  spikes  of  which  are 
1  ft.  high,  and  are  furnished  with  minute  flowers,  making  them  well 
adapted  for  vases  or  any  kind  of  room  decoration  during  winter. 
As  regards  herliaceous  plants,  the  most  attractive  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  were  the  various  species  of  Eupatorium  then  in  full  bloom,  viz., 
E.  niaculatum,  E.  altissimum,  and  E.  purpureum  ;  the  last  measured 
from  6  ft.  to  S  ft.  in  height — a  fact  which  proves  that  where  they 
have  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  develop  themselves  freely,  the 
growths  which  they  make  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Sida  Xap;ca 
is  ail  herbaceous  perennial  closely  allied  to  Hibiscus  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves.  Its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  rather  small,  but  they 
are  produced  in  great  masses.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  good  plant  for 
any  place  in  which  tall-growing  plants  are  required,  several  shoots 
being  over  S  ft.  in  height.  Erythrina  laurifolia,  with  stems  nearly 
10  ft.  high,  was  iu  full  bloom.  Shepherdia  canadensis,  a  shrub 
closely  allied  to  Ela'aguus,  but  with  larger  whitish  leaves  and  brown 
stem,  deserves  to  be  planted  more  generally  in  gardens  than  it  is. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  amongst  deciduous  shrubs  was  a  speci- 
men of  Vitex  Agnus  castus,  which  measured  about  S  ft.  througli,  and 
was  bearing  one  mass  of  blue  flowers  arranged  iu  plume-like  panicles. 
Its  scented  lecvcs,  combined  with  an  elegant  habit  and  pleasing 
flowers,  made  this  shrub  very  attractive,  especially  as  it  flowers  in 
the  end  of  the  summer,  a  time  when  most  of  the  deciduous  shrubs 
have  ceased  flowering.  Sambuous  nigra  laciniata  proves  to  be  a  very 
handsome  shrub,  the  shape  of  the  leaves  being  very  peculiar  and 
the  gi'owth  restricted,  which  is  generally  not  tlie  case  with  other 
Elders,  which  soon  outgrow  their  positions.  On  the  rockery  I 
observed  two  species  of  Creeping  .Juniper  labelled  .T.  nana  and  J. 
Sabina  nana,  neither  of  them  higher  th.an  6  in.  Their  glaucous  hue 
made  them  very  attractive,  covering,  as  they  did,  a  space  of  several 
square  feet. — Loi'i.s  Krop-^t-sch,  Laxenhunj. 
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PECULIAKITIES  OF  DIFFERENT  GRAPES. 

A  STUDY  of  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  Grapes  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  are  found  rather  difficult  to  gro%\',  would  often,  no 
doubt,  promote  greater  success  in  their  culture  than  is  at  present  ex- 
perienced. TheGoldcn  Champion, 'for  example,  is  one  of  the  best- 
abused  Grapes  in  existence,  though  no  one  denies  its  good  qualities 
as  regards  size  of  bunch  and  berry  and  flavour,  when  it  does  well  ; 
but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  could  be  grown  by  itself 
and  subjected  to  special  treatment  where  required,  it  would  turn  out 
different  from  wliat  it  does  in  a  general  way.  Cracking  and  blemishes 
are  its  great  fault,  the  skin  being  very  tender  and  susceptible  of 
injury  from  any  cause.  The  Vine  itself  is  a  rampant  grower.  Had 
we  the  convenience  we  should  certainly  make  the  experiment  of 
devoting  a  house  to  it  and  treating  it  by  itself.  At  present  it  grows 
in  a  Vinery,  in  a  mixed  collection,  which  is  forced  tolerably  early, 
and  sometimes  the  crop  has  to  be  pushed,  which  does  not  suit  the 
Champion.  The  more  it  is  forced  the  tenderer  it  becomes,  and  if 
hard  forcing  is  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  period,  cracking  and 
spotting  can  hardly  be  avoided.  At  times,  when  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  house  quite  dry  and  airy  from  the  time  the  fruit  began  to 
change,  the  difl'erence  in  the  berries  has  been  quite  perceptible ;  decay 
has  been  arrested,  and  they  coloured  beautifully.  The  Golden 
Ch.ampion  is  a  Grape  which,  I  think,  does  best  when  ripened  in  July 
or  August,  but  it  must  not  be  hurried,  and  it  should  at  all  times 
have  a  dry,  balmy  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  air.  It  is  a  Grape,  I 
should  think,  that  would  do  well  in  the  open  air  under  favouraljle 
circumstances.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  A'ine  is  its  unproduc- 
tiveness when  trained  on  the  spur  system  and  closely  pruned.  It 
bears  best  on  the  young  wood.  What  applies  to  the  Champion  applies 
also  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  but  the  Latter  is  not  so  apt  to  crack 
and  blemish,  at  least  with  us. 

Tliis  season  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  had  some  fine  and  well- 
finished  bunches  of  Venn's  Muscat.  Hitherto  it  has  presented 
all  the  faults  of  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  produced  a  large  pro- 
portion of  stoncless  I>erries  ;  but  this  season  they  have  set  evenly 
and  finished  well,  and  the  bunches  have  been  of  a  good  size.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  slight  dilference  in  the  leaves,  this  Grape  is 
just  the  same  as  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  is  a  \ngorous  grower. 

A  contrast  to  Venn's  Muscat  is  Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  unfailing  croppers  I  have  ever  known  This  Vine 
is  also  a  very  vigorous  and  certain  grower,  and  is  likely  to  become 
a  favourite  as  a  cropjjer,  particularly  for  market  purposes.  The 
bunches  are  handsome  in  shape,  always  show  in  abundance,  and 
never  fail  to  set  evenly,  and  finish  and  keep  well.  In  colour  and 
flavour,  however,  it  is  second-rate.  The  berries  acquire  a  yellowish 
tinge,  but  the  colour  is  not  clear  like  that  of  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Where  a  profitable  crop,  is  however,  desired,  it  is  a  Vine 
to  plant.  We  have  taken  from  a  young  Vine  here,  10  ft.  long  exactly, 
over  171b.  of  fruit  this  season,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  36  lb.  to 
the  20  ft.  rafter,  or  72  lb.  to  each  4  ft.  light,  as  we  grow  the  rods  2  ft. 
asunder,  and  the  Vine  shows  not  the  least  signs  of  distress  in  any 
way.  The  leading  cane  is  very  strong,  the  leaves  large  and  thick,  and 
the  side  shoots  above  the  average  strength.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
it  would  have  borne  at  least  twice  as  much  again  without  injury. 
Last  year  it  bore  a  proportionately  heavy  crop  on  a  0  ft.  rod.  The 
Vine  showed  more  than  twice  the  above  number  of  bunches. 

A  grand  Grape,  when  it  finishes  well,  is  the  Madresfield  Court, 
and  a  fine  exhibition  variety  but  for  its  liability  to  crack,  in  which 
respect  it  is,  however,  very  erratic.  Two  Vines  here,  prop.agated 
from  the  same  source,  behave  quite  differently.  One,  growing  in  the 
middle  of  the  Lady  Do«'nc's  house,  produces  good-sized  bunches  and 
berries,  not  much  less  than  Muscats,  that  rarely  or  never  crack  ; 
the  other  Vine,  at  the  end  of  the  same  house,  where  it  gets  most 
sunlight  and  heat,  always  shows  the  greatest  quantity  of  bundles, 
which  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  otlier  case,  nor  the  berries  either,  but 
they  colour  better,  being  generally  fairly  wjll  finished  in  that  respect, 
and  well  flavoured,  but  they  always  crack  more  or  less.  And  tliis 
has  been  going  on  now  for  nine  years.  Tlie  cracking  or  bursting  of 
the  berries  has  been  over  and  over  again  attributed  to  distension 
caused  by  an  over-supply  of  sap,  by  some  cultivators  wlio  have  had 
to  contend  with  the  evil,  and  some  have  professed  to  stop  the  burst- 
ing by  cutting  the  shoots  half-through  below  the  bunch  ;  but  that 
has  not  had  the  slightest  effect  in  our  case.  The  berries  do  not 
burst  on  the  most  vigorous  Vine,  but  on  the  weak  one.  My  im- 
pression is  that  cracking,  Ijoth  in  this  and  other  Grapes  that  mani- 
fest the  same  tendancy,  is  due  to  the  atmospherical  or  external 
causes  as  much  as  anything  else.  The  Cliasselas  Musque  Grape  is  a 
bad  cracker  as  most  cultivators  know  ;  but  even  although  the  berry 
may  be  rent  from  one  side  to  the  other,  it  does  not  prevent  the  skin 
from  giving  way  in  other  places,  as  might  be  expected  if  destention 


from  within  was  the  cause.  In  all  cases  slow  growth  and  mode- 
rate and  dry  temperatiires  seem  to  bo  better  preventives  than  any- 
thing else. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  time  of  ripening  of  different 
varieties  ;  for  in  mixed  Vineries  great  success  is  not  likely  to 
attend  the  cultivator  unless  the  varieties  to  be  grown  together  are 
assorted  with  judgment.  It  is  quite  common,  but  not  so  much  now 
as  formerly,  to  see  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
grown  in  tlie  same  house  ;  but  they  are  an  ill-assorted  pair,  and  one 
or  the  other  is  likely  to  suli'er  by  the  companionship.  In  skilful 
hands  both  may,  of  course,  be  grown  side  Ijy  side,  but  few  good 
Grape  growers  attempt  to  do  so  if  they  can  help  it.  Wlien  it  is 
considered  that  the  Muscat  takes  nearly  two  months  longer  to  ripen 
than  the  Hamburgh,  even  in  a  much  higlier  mean  temperature,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  they  cannot  both  succeed  well  under  the  same 
treatment.  If  the  temperature  is  kept  up  and  prolonged  to  ripen 
the  Muscats,  the  Hamburgh's  soon  shrivel,  and  lioth  wood  and  foli- 
age suffer  ;  whereas,  if  the  house  be  kept  cool  after  the  Hamburghs 
are  ripe,  the  Muscats  remain  green,  and  often  shrivel  prematurely. 
And  what  applies  to  these  two  varieties  applies  also  to  otlier  sorts 
that  differ  widely  in  the  same  way.  The  Black  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prince,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Royal  Muscadine,  Golden  Cliampion, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Foster's 
Seedling,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  and  West's 
St.  Peter's  are  all  sorts  that  will  succeed  tolerably  well  together, 
although  there  is  as  much  as  a  month  or  more  of  difference  between 
some  of  the  sorts,  if  not  six  weeks.  It  \\'ould  be  much  better  to 
separate  those  named  into  two  groups,  however,  in  wliich  case  we 
should  place  Golden  Champion,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Golden  Queen, 
West's  St.  Peter's,  and  Madresfield  Court  together  in  a  later  house, 
and  treat  tlie  others  as  the  earliest.  Tliis  arrangement  is  the  best, 
even  if  it  sliould  necessitate  small  di\isions.  Of  the  last-named 
varieties.  West's  St.  Peter's,  a  fine  old  (Jrape  and  good  keeper,  is  the 
latest ;  Golden  Queen  next.  The  other  three  come  in  about  the 
same  time,  and  succeed  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

Barbarossa,  Syrian,  and  Raisin  de  Calabre,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
latest  Grapes,  succeed  well  along  with  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria ; 
but  the  first  three  require,  if  anytliing,  more  heat  than  the  Muscat 
to  ripen  them  perfectly,  and  should  have  the  warmest  end  of  tlie 
house.  Lady  Downes  and  Black  Alicante  \\ill  ripen  and  do  well 
in  tlie  Muscat  house  also,  but  they  require  less  heat  tlian  the  latter, 
and  do  better  by  themselves,  or  in  the  coldest  end  of  tlie  house. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aiTangemcnt  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Grapes  into  groups  that  grow  and  ripen  and  keep  well  together  is 
by  far  the  best  and  most  economical  j.ilan,  and  it  sliould  always  be 
carried  out  where  practicable.  J.  S.  W, 


PEACH  TRELLISES  AND  BORDERS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  training  Peaches  under  glass  in  this  country.- 
One — a  common  way — is  to  train  the  trees  planted  in  front  to  a 
short  trellis,  perhaps  from  G  ft.  to  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  those  on  the  back  to  the  wall,  wliich  is  usually 
occupied  by  "riders."  The  object  of  shortening  the  front  trellis  is 
to  admit  light  to  the  back  trees,  and  this  arrangement  is  contrived 
in  the  conviction  that  more  space  is  obtained,  and  consequently  more 
fruit.  Tliat  a  little  more  sjiace  may  be  obtained  when  the  front 
trellis  is  depressed  away  from  the  glass,  as  well  as  shortened,  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  tliat  the  crops  are  more  plentiful  in  consequence  I  do 
not  believe  ;  and  in  that  conviction  I  have  done  away  with  all  our 
back  trellises  in  both  early  and  late  Peach  houses,  and"  now  train  the 
trees  up  under  the  roof,  about  1  ft.  from  the  glass,  right  from  the 
base  line  in  front  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  and  we  have  much 
better  crops  than  were  gathered  by  tlie  old  plan.  The  space  ob- 
tained is  a  little  less,  but  that  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
position  which  the  trees  occupy,  being  nearer  the  glass,  and  as  regards 
ventilation,  on  the  back  wall  the  bottom  portions  of  the  trees 
would  be  from  7  ft.  to  10  ft.  from  the  glass,  and  an  experienced  cul- 
tivator knows  what  that  means  in  the  case  of  plants  gi'own  under 
glass  for  any  purpose.  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  front  trees, 
when  confined  to  a  sliort  front  trellis,  such  as  has  been  described, 
make  a  thicket  of  gTowth  annually  at  the  top  of  the  trellis,  which  has 
of  course  to  be  cut  entirely  away  as  fast  as  it  grows,  tlius  destroying 
the  energies  of  the  trees  and  their  fruitfulness.  And  it  is  the  same 
on  back  walls  where  the  standards  have  just  about  the  same  amount 
of  head  room.  How  much  better,  then,  would  it  be  to  let  the  trees 
grow  and  have  fewer  of  them,  of  good  size  and  development,  instead 
of  a  number  of  clwarfed  specimens  that  can  only  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  mutilation  of  the  roots  and  branches. 

The  old  trees  at  Chatsworth  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  plan  here  recommended.  It  is  a  curious  fact  too  that,  no  matter 
how  dwarf  the  trees  may  be  kept,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  allowed  the 
same  extent  of  border.     We  could  point  to  plenty  of  instances  where- 
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the  roots  have  nearly  20  ft.  of  scope,  and  the  hearls  about  half  as 
much,  or  less.  The  consequence  of  this  disproportion  l)et\veen  the 
feeding  room  of  the  roots  and  tliu  development  permitted  to  the 
branches  is,  of  course,  an  annually  recurring  rank  growth,  only  kept 
in  check,  when  opportunity  permits,  by  root  pruning.  When  cir- 
cumstances com])ol  anyone  to  keep  their  trees  small  and  low,  the 
extent  of  border  should  also  be  restricted.  In  a  long  Peach  case  that 
we  looked  through  not  long  ago,  the  front  trees  liad  only  a  0  ft. 
trellis,  and  a  14  ft.  border  outside,  whereas  they  might  liave  liad  top 
room  to  the  same  extent  liad  it  not  been  for  tlie  fear  of  shutting  out 
the  light  from  tlie  back  wall — a  simply  exaggerated  way  of  "  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."  In  tliis  case  a  border  3  ft.  wide  would  have 
been  more  suitable  for  the  front  trees,  as  then  the  trees  would  have 
made  less  rank  giowtli  and  more  bearing  wood  in  this  confined  con- 
dition. The  best  plan  by  far,  however,  is  to  give  the  tree  tops  room. 
If  it  bo  a  question  of  expense  in  building,  take  it  off  the  lengtli  of 
the  house  and  add  it  to  tlie  widtli  ;  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
let  tlie  trees  have  as  much  room  as  they  require,  or  nearly  so,  and 
they  will  amply  repay  it.  When  one  has  to  begin  cutting  back  the 
shoots  of  a  tree  annually,  in  order  to  keep  it  within  certain  bounds, 
it  is  then  tlie  trouble  begins,  at  least  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits.  I 
have  been  trying  it  here  for  the  sake  of  having  a  Peach  and  Nectarine 
tree  in  each  division  ;  but,  although  the  trees  are  still  young,  and 
liave  as  much  room  each  as  is  generally  allowed  in  Peach  houses,  I 
have  given  it  up,  and  purpose  very  shortly  throwing  our  two  earliest 
Peach  houses  into  one,  and  devoting  the  whole  space  to  two  trees 
instead  of  four. — Field. 


LAYERING  VINES. 

The  plan  of  raising  Vines  from  layers  just  published  by  a  contempo- 
rary and  credited  to  Mr.  Miller,  of  Combe  Abbey,  as  its  originator, 
is  not  new.  Mr.  Miller's  plan  is  first  to  encourage  long  supernume- 
rary shoots  from  the  base  of  his  permanent  fruiting  \'ines,  and  for 
which  room  must  be  found  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  These  rods 
he  layers  the  following  year,  each  in  a  row  of  10-in.  pots  set 
closely  together  thus  getting  several  young  canes  from  each  rod,  and 
which  are  trained  up  amongst  the  permanent  Vinos  till  established 
in  their  pots  and  tit  to  be  removed — a  system  of  crowding  sadly  at 
variance  with  that  of  thin  training  once  advocated  by  Mr.  Jliller 
when  his  name  was  oftener  before  the  public  as  a  Grape  grower  than 
it  is  now.  Whether  the  practice  is  worth  advocating  for  general 
adoption  may  be  questioned,  but  it  certainly  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  recommended  by  Loudon  some  fifty  years  ago — 
more  or  less — and  often  practised  since,  though  considered  rather  out 
of  date.  Loudon  does  not  recommend  the  canes  to  be  layered  their 
whole  length  like  Mr.  Miller,  but  like  him  he  selected  supernumerary 
shoots  after  they  had  began  to  gi'ow,  and  depressing  tiie  most  likely 
layered  them  in  pots  at  their  junction  with  the  old  wood,  and  the 
result  of  this  practice  is  thus  described.  He  says  "In  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  roots  arc  found  to  have  proceeded  plentifully  from  the  joint 
of  last  year's  wood,  and  these  may  be  seen  by  merely  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  or  sometimes  they  may  be  observed  penetrating 
to  its  surface.  The  layer  may  now  be  safely  detached.  Very  fre- 
(piently  it  contains  one  or  two  bunches  of  Grapes  which  continue  to 
grow  and  come  to  perfection.  A  layer  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of 
July  generally  attains  by  the  end  of  October  a  length  of  from 
1.5  ft.  to  20  ft.  A  new  Grape  house,  therefore,  Kiiglit  in 
this  way  be  as  completely  furnished  with  plants  in  three 
months  as  by  the  usual  method,  above  described,  in  three  years  !  " 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Miller  has  virtually  returned  to 
an  old  plan,  and  if  it  answers  the  purjiose  well  and  good  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Miller's  own  showing,  the  Vines  produced  are  no  better, 
if  as  good,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth  than  Vines  pro- 
duced from  eyes,  "Some"  of  his  Vines,  he  states,  reached  beyond  the 
top  of  the  house  the  same  season,  but  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  now  to 
see  Vines  from  eyes  that  have  all  reached  the  top  of  a  lofty  house  the 
same  season,  aiul  considerably  beyond  it,  and  produced  canes  of  such 
strength  that  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  bearing  wood  would  be  left  at  pruning 
time,  whereas  Mr.  Miller  found  it  necessary  to  cut  his  down  "to 
within  1  ft.  of  the  ground,"  in  order  to  secure  a  strong  growth  at  the 
end  of  the  tliird  year  from  the  time  he  encouraged  the  supernumerary 
rods  from  the  permanent  Vines  that  were  in  their  turn  layered  in 
pots.  An  equally  good  plan  of  layering  pot  Vines,  wdiich  does  not 
entail  the  necessity  of  running  out  lonj,'  rods  from  the  permanent 
Vines,  as  at  Combe  Abbey,  is  to  layer  right  and  left  from  unpruned 
spurs  at  the  base  of  the  Vine.  Half-a-dozen  Vines  luay  be  layered 
from  each  Vine  if  desired,  but  one  or  two  on  each  side  are  enough. 
By  this  plan,  tlie  whole  of  the  vigour  from  the  parent  Vine  is  directed 
into  the  pot  plant,  and  a  fine  cane  is  the  result.  I  have  seen  the 
plan  put  into  successful  practice  now  and  then,  and,  though  not  at  all 
new,  it  is  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  the  plan  of  growing  long  rods 
specially  for  tlie  purpose  the  year  previous.     Wlien  these  are  groiiu 


it  must  necessarily  be  at  a  sacrifice  of  space  that  could  be  more  profit- 
ably devoted  to  the  production  of  fruit.  All  things  considered,  how- 
ever, and  especially  the  result  of  Mr.  Miller's  experiment,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  olil  layering  system  w'ill  ever  be  revived  in  a 
general  way.  C. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON    THE   FEUIT  GAEDEN. 

The  Curl  or  Blight  in  Peach  Trees.— There  can  be  no 

question  tliat  the  past  season  lias  been  most  disastrous  to  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  on  open  walls,  and  doubtless  many  at  the  present  date 
will  be  considering  whether  it  is  better  to  depend  solely  on  crops 
grown  under  glass  or  to  replant  against  open  walls,  as  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  trees  «  hicli  I  have  seen  this 
year  out-of-doors  are  past  recovery  ;  in  fact,  I  quite  agi'ee  with 
"  A.  S."  (p.  2.53)  that  when  Peach  trees  get  into  a  sickly  condition 
it  is  good  policy  to  root  them  out  altogether,  and  start  afresh  with 
young,  healthy  trees.  Here  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grow  extremely 
well,  and  at  the  present  time  are  covered  with  fine,  healthy  foliage, 
and  full  of  bearing  wood.  ^Ve  only  protected  with  double  fish  nets, 
yet  we  have  very  fair  crops  considering  the  season  ;  they  are  late  in 
ripening,  but  still  of  good  average  size  and  flavour.  Our  soil  is  rather 
a  strong  adhesive  loam,  in  parts  approaching  clay,  but  it  rests  on  a 
soft,  porous,  broken  stone  called  hajsock,  that  retains  moisture  in 
hot  seasons,  and  acts  as  drainage  in  wet,  cold  ones,  and  to  this  I  attri- 
bute the  healthy  look  which  our  Peach  trees  possess.  It  is  during  the 
first  stages  of  growth  that  Peach  treos  require  particular  attention, 
as  if  the  first  set  of  leaves  are  more  or  less  damaged  «  ith  curl  or  in- 
sects, growth  for  the  season  is  checked,  and  no  matter  how  much 
wood  is  made  later,  it  is  all  but  useless,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
ripening  it  in  the  open  air. — J.  Gkoom. 

A  writer  in  the  London  G.^rden"  in  speaking  of  the  sudden 

prevalence  of  curl  in  the  leaves  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine, 
thinks  it  comes  from  stagnation  of  the  sap.  He  justly  remarks 
that  it  cannot  be  aphides,  as  these  insects  are  not  always  present. 
Nor  does  he  think  it  the  efi'ect  of  cold,  as  its  severest  attacks  were 
not  on  the  heels  of  any  severe  frosts.  It  is  singular  how  slow  ob- 
servers are  in  finding  out  that  it  is  caused  by  an  internal  fungus, 
similar  in  its  ojieration  to  the  rust  in  wdieat,  wdiich  first  grows  inside, 
ami  when  circumstances  favour  it  Inirsts  through  the  epidermis  and 
Ijccomes  conspicuous.  We  published  the  results  of  some  observa- 
tions on  this  desease  in  18.53,  in  which  report  it  was  stated  that  "the 
cold-weather  theory  could  not  apply,  as  the  disease  sometimes 
appeared  after  a  continued  series  of  warm  days,  and  the  young  open- 
ing leaves  showed  the  desease  wdien  they  liad  never  been  exjiosed 
even  to  a  cold  night.  It  made  its  appearance  when  no  aphides 
were  detected  even  with  a  powerful  achromatic  glass,  and  in  new 
leaves  which  had  been  exposed  to  fresh  air  but  a  few  hours  and  on 
which  the  insect  had  never  set  foot."  Distinct  obserA-ations  were 
made  about  the  same  time,  showing  by  means  of  a  powerful  magni- 
fier the  minute  parasitic  plants  in  the  x^ulp  of  the  leaf  beneath  the 
translucent  e)iiderniis,  in  young  leaves  opened  bj'  the  hand  for  the 
first  time.  The  remedy,  or  rather  preventive,  is  the  promotion  of 
vigorous  growth,  feeble  trees  being  most  liable  to  its  attack,  and 
strong  growers  most  eft'ectually  resisting  it. — Country  Gentleman. 

Melons  in  Pots. — Melons  are  generally  planted  out  in  houses 
or  in  hotbeds,  both  of  M'hich  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  labour.  Tliis  season,  desiring  to  h.ave  Melons  with  as  little 
labour  as  possible,  we  determined  to  grow  tlieni  in  pots.  About  the 
middle  of  June  our  pot  Vines  being  all  cleared  out,  we  plunged  our 
Melons  (previously  prepareil  for  the  purpose,  and  in  11  in.  pots)  in  a 
bed  of  leaves,  and  trained  them  in  the  ordinary  way  up  a  trellis. 
We  allowed  them  to  grow  to  their  full  length  before  stopping  them, 
and  after  the  laterals  showed  fruit,  they  waru  stojiped  at  the  first 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  In  this  way  we  were  al)lc  to  cut  three  or  four 
Melons  from  a  plant,  a'veraging  three  and  four  llis.  each,  and  one  of 
tliem  weighed  6  lbs.  2  oz.  The  Melons  are  now  all  cut,  and 
Cucumbers,  also  in  pots,  occupy  their  places.  Cucumbers  grown  in 
pots  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  disea5e  than  planted  out ; 
at  least  that  is  so  with  us  ;  indeed,  we  never  have  been  troubled 
with  it.  One  lot  of  plants  in  11-in.  pots  are  ten  months  old,  and 
fruiting  still.  We  find  Dell's  (Jreen  Flesheil  Melon  to  do  well  in 
pots  ;  on  some  of  our  pUiuts  we  had  four  beautiful  fruits.  It  is  a 
free  setter,  strong  in  constitution,  and  good  in  flavour. — J.  W.  B. 

Turkish  Trade  in  Hazel  Nuts. — A  considerable  trade  has 
sprung  up  of  late  years  between  the  Trebizond  district  and  Great 
Brit.aiii  in  the  article  of  H.azel  Nuts,  which  are  a  very  important 
source  of  wealth  on  the  coast  extending  from  a  little  south  of  li.atoum 
to  Kerassund.  Upwards  of  f2(), 000  worth  per  annum  are  shipped  to 
England,  the  chief  supjilies  of  the  best  nuts  coming  from  Tireboli, 
between  Kerassund  and  Trebizond.     Walnut  trees,  too,  are  largely 
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grown  in  the  forests  of  Lazistan,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  Nuts,  but 
jirineipally  for  the  Walnut  tree  knobs,  which  are  mucli  in  request  m 
France. — 2'imts. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


INDOOR  WATER  AND  WATER-SIDE  VEGETATION- 

AjfATie  plants  belonging  to  temperate  regions  are  always  inte- 
resting objects  to  look  upon,  but  no  combination  of  them  can  equal 
the  display  produced  by  a  concentration  of  tlie  aquatics  of  the 
Tropics,  they  produce  flowers  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  and 
some  possess  the  most  striking  foliage  to  be  met  with  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  Nymph;tas  which  constitute  so  important  a 
family  of  aquatics,  chiefly  inhabit  the  still  waters  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  though  in  the  soutliern,  some  few  are  found,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  Victoria  regia  or  Water  Maize  of  the 
Brazilian.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  tlie  tributaries 
of  tlie  Amazon,  anil  the  La  Plata.  It  was  first  dis.-overed  by  the 
botanist  Haenke  in  ISOl,  but  it  was  not  until  1S.37  that  it  w.as 
brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Schomburgk,  who  discovered  it 


12  in.  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded,  and  very  fragrant.  The 
outer  petals  are  white,  while  the  inner  ones  and  stamens  are  pink, 
changing  to  a  deep  rose.  The  flowers  are  of  short  duration,  seldom 
opening  more  than  twice  ;  they  expand  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain 
open  until  the  following  morning,  and  after  the  final  closing  they 
sink  below  the  %\  atcr  to  ripen  their  seed.  For  tlie  successful  culture 
of  this  Lily  a  water  temperature  of  from  SO"  to  8.5°  is  necessary,  and 
a  soil  rich  in  organic  matter.  A  compost  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould, 
.and  thoroughly  decayed  manure  in  equ.al  proportions  would  be  the 
most  suitable.  A  mound  should  be  formed  of  three  loads  of  this 
soil  heiipcd  over  one  load  of  brickbats,  and  the  water  requires  to  be 
let  into  the  tank  and  heated  several  days  before  planting,  which 
should  not  be  later  than  tlie  middle  of  April.  In  order  to  have  the 
young  plant  in  a  vigorous  state  .at  this  time,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  January,  using  a  soil  of  eipial  parts  loam,  sand,  and  leaf- 
mould.  If  attainable,  several  seeds  sliould  be  sown,  and  after  a. 
slight  covering  they  should  be  plunged  in  water  having  a  teinper,ature 
of  from  85°  to  90°.  Thus  situated  the  seedlings  appear  in  from  two 
to  three  weeks  ;  three  or  four  of  tlie  most  promising  of  them  sliould 
be  selected,  ami  grown  on,  using  4-in.  pots  and  the  same  soil  as  that 
just  n.amed.  Although  one  plant  is  sufiicient,  it  is  lietter  to  be  pro- 
vided with  others  in  case  of  failure  ;  their  crowns  should  be  kept  just 
beneatli  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  fully  exposed  to  light  ;  by  the 


The  Royal  Water  Lily  (Victoria  Regia)  and  other  Ayuatic  Veget.ition. 


in  the  river  Berbice.  It  was  first  established  in  this  country  in  1848 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  it. 
The  annexed  illustration  represents  this  regal  Water  Lily  in  its 
native  h.abitat,  where  its  vast  leaves  and  flowers  are  produced  so 
abundantly  as  to  frequently  monopolise  the  entire  water  surface  aiul 
impede  navigation.  Associated  with  it,  are  usually  the  Great  W.ater 
Reed  (Gynerium  saccharoideum),  called  in  theWest  Indies  the  White 
Rousseau,  a  plant  which  bears  pluine-like  panicles  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in 
length  ;  large  atjuatic  Arums  (Philodendrons)  and  Cyclantliads 
which,  though  not  really  aquatics,  occur  frequently  on  the  river  mar- 
gins of  tropical  America. 

The  Victoria  Regia,  though  no  doubt  a  perennial  in  its  native 
country,  is  treated  as  an  annual  in  Kngland.  Unlike  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  it  never  forms  either  tubers  or  rhizomes, 
but  produces  in  favourable  seasons  gi'eat  quantities  of  seed,  which 
are  used  extensively  for  food  by  the  naiives  of  tlie  parts  where  it  is 
found.  Owing  to  its  enormous  dimensions,  few  establishments  pos- 
sess convenience  for  gi'owing  it,  but,  where  space  could  be  aiforded, 
its  unique  appear.ance  would  amply  repay  all  trouble  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  attains  its  maximum  size  in  August,  when  its  leaf-stalks 
measure  frequently  12  ft.  in  length,  and  the  leaves  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  .are  remarkable  for 
their  conspicuous  ribs,  which  project  to  the  extent  of  from  1  in.  to 
2  in.,  and  divide  the  leaf  into  quadrangular  compartments.  The 
flowers,  which  rise  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  are  from  10  in.  to 


middle  of  March  they  will  require  a9-in.  pot,  which  will  afford  them 
sufficient  root-room  until  the  time  for  pl.anting  out,  v.heu  they  should 
be  furnished  with  five  or  six  leaves,  the  largest  measuring  from  6  in. 
to  8  in.  across  ;  and  in  planting,  the  mound  of  soil  should  be  high 
enough  to  allow  the  leaves  to  float.  In  order  to  secure  good  seeds 
the  flower  when  fully  cxp.anded  requires  to  be  fertilised,  and  the 
capsules  should  be  enveloped  in  muslin,  after  the  decay  of  the  floral 
whorls,  to  prevent  the  seed  from  escaping. 

As  an  Old  World  representative  of  the  Victoria  regia  we 
have  Euryale  ferox,  which,  though  not  possessing  such  noble  propor- 
tion, has  a  structure  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Victoria ;  it  how- 
ever differs  in  the  arrangement  of  its  inner  stamens,  violet  flowers, 
and  more  spiny  foliage.  It  rec[uire3  precisely  the  same  culture  as 
the  Royal  Water  Lily,  but  a  much  less  quantity  of  soil.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  waters  of  East  India  and  China. 

The  Tropical  Nymphaeas,  tliough  surrounded  by  the  same 
conditions,  as  the  foregoing  during  the  growing  season,  require  special 
treatment  as  regards  soil,  potting,  and  resting.  All  the  species  at 
present  in  cultivation  have  perennial  tubers,  varying  from  1  in.  to 
4  in.  in  length,  and  arc  either  gloliular,  oblong,  or  branched,  with  a 
very  hard  black  outer  coat.  The  bases  of  the  unbranched  ones  are 
round,  with  a  conical  growing  point  .at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  brancliecl  ones  are  terminated  by  growing  points.  They 
are  gross  feeders,  and  should  be  potted  in  a  rich  loam  with  a  good 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  river  sand  ;  the  stronger  growing  kinds 
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refjuire  to  be  grown  separately  in  15-in.  or  18-in.  pots,  and  the 
smaller  sorts  either  separately  in  r2-iu.  pots,  or  in  threes  together  in 
the  larger  s!:;ed  ones.  In  potting  very  little  drainage  is  required,  a 
few  large  potsherds  placed  the  hollow  side  downwards  are  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  pots  should  be  tilled  firmly  to  within  3  in.  or  4  in. 
of  their  rims,  tlien  the  tubers  should  be  pressed  into  liollows  sur- 
rounded with  sand  to  prevent  the  soil  coming  in  contact  witli  them, 
and  care  should  l)e  taken  to  keep  the  gi-owing  points  upwards  ;  the 
[JOts  may  tlien  Ijo  filled  to  the  rim  with  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts 
sand  and  loam.  The  stronger  kinds  require  a  depth  of  18  in. 
of  water  above  the  crowns,  but  the  depth  above  tlie  tenderer  sorts 
should  not  exceed  half  that  amount.  Their  after  culture  consists 
chiefly  in  keeping  the  water  at  a  uniform  temjterature  from  SO'  to  85', 
and  clear  of  L'oiifervK  and  dead  foliage,  and  they  in  common  witli  all 
the  otiier  aquatics  enumerated  here,  never  require  shading.  The 
seeds,  which  ripen  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  flowerdiead  sinks 
beneath  t!ie  surface  of  the  water,  germinate  quickly,  and  the  seed- 
lings, if  grown  on,  will  bloom  the  following  summer.  After  the 
plants  have  become  denuded  of  foliage,  which  usually  occurs  in 
October  or  November,  the  pots  sliould  be  removed,  and  placed  half 
their  deptli  in  water  of  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  in  which 
they  liave  been  growing,  and  tlie  tubers  should  be  left  undisturbed 
until  the  potting  season,  but  the  plants  must  be  keut  immersed  so 
long  as  they  remain  active. 

Several  of  t)ie  finest  Nymph^as  which  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Nile  have  yet  to  be  introduced.  Some  of  the  liest  of  those 
already  in  cultivation  will  be  found  amongst  the  following  : — 

N.  Lotus. — The  leaves  of  this  are  peltate  and  have  a  dee;)  sinus 
or  incision  at  the  base,  they  are  orbicular  or  ovate  in  outline,  and 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length  ;  their  upper  surface  is  bright  green, 
while  the  under  surface  is  prominently  veined,  and  ornamented 
with  violet  blotches.  The  flowers,  which  are  pinkish  white,  are 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  tlie  stamens  are  yellow  with  red- 
dish bases.     It  is  common  to  N.  Africa  and  Tropical  Asia. 

N.  rubia. — This  and  the  three  following  are  said  to  be  varieties 
of  N.  lotus,  Ijut  if  so  they  differ  «-idely  from  the  type.  The  leaves 
of  N.  ruljra  are  orbicular  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  breadth,  and 
boldly  toothed  at  tlie  margins  ;  they  are  brownish -green  above,  and 
plum-coloured  Ijelow  with  tlie  exception  of  the  veins  which  are  green 
and  very  prominent.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  under  water  are 
pubescent.  The  flowers  are  rosy  crimson  and  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  in 
diameter.  The  sepals  are  green  on  tlie  outer  side  and  striped  with 
pi.ak,  and  the  petals  are  concave  and  arranged  in  three  %\horls.  The 
stamen?  are  numerous  and  of  an  orange-brown  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  and  East  Africa. 

N.  rosea. — In  dimensions  this  comes  near  to  the  preceding,  but 
it  varies  from  it  in  colour.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bronzy-greeu  with 
conspicuous  green  veins,  and  tlie  flowers  are  of  a  cle"ar  rose-pink 
with  or.ango  stamens. 

N.  dentata. — This  is  a  bold  free  gi-owing  plant  and  one  which 
throws  up  its  young  leaves  erect  and  above  the  water  (probably 
owing  to  its  shallowness).  The  mature  leaves,  wliich  are  orbicular 
and  from  10  in.  to  14  in.  across,  are  bright  green,  regularly  toothed, 
and  free  from  biotulies.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  measure 
from  ti  in.  to  10  in.  in  diameter,  with  elliptic-acute  petals,  and  bright 
orange  stamens.     It  is  a  native  of  West  Africa. 

N.  thermalis.— This  partakes  of  the  ehar.-icter  of  N.  dentata. 
Its  leaves  are  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  their  upper  suiface 
biiny  dark  green  and  tlic  lower  one  dull  green  blotclied  with  violet. 
Tlie  flowers,  wliich  are  white,  have  oblong-obtuse  petals  and  yellow- 
stamens.     It  is  found  in  the  river  Peeze,  in  Hungary, 

N.  Eugenie. — This,  though  somewh.at  similar  to  N.  rosea  atr 
tains  a  greater  size.  The  leaves  are  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  diamete 
and  have  an  upturned  toothed  margin,  and  when  young  they  ar*^ 
blotched  vith  purple  on  the  ujiper  surface  and  tlie  leaf  stalks  ofte" 
grow  to  8  ft.  in  length.  In  colour  the  flowers  .ire  rose-pink  with 
oncave  petals  .■;  in.  to  4  in.  in  length,  and  reddish  orange  stamens. 
It  is  a  plant  of  g.arden  origin. 

N.  Devoniensis.— This  is  a  very  stout-i-rowing  plant  with 
dark  bronzy  leaves,  which  are  frequently  14  in.  In  breadtli,  and  mar- 
gined with  large  spiny  teeth.  The  flowers  are  from  (j  in.  to  10  in. 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  deep  rosy-crimson,  with  dark  orange-red 
stamens.     It  is  also  of  garden  origin. 

N.  gigantea  minor.— It  is  doubtful  whether  the  type  (N. 
gigantea)  is  in  cultivation,  but  the  introduced  plant  is  the  finest  of 
tlic  blue-flowe-.-ed  Nymphrijas.  Its  leaves,  which  mea.sure  from  8  in. 
to  12  m,  .aeross.  arc  orbicular-ovate  in  outline,  .and  irregnl.arly  toothed 
at  th e  sides,  with  tlie  basal  lobes  overlapping  eacli otlier.  The  u]iper 
surf.ace  is  lirii;ht  green,  while  the  under  surface  is  dull  red,  with  the 
veins  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  from  0  in. 
to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  clear  porcelain  blue.     Tlie  petals  are 


obovate,  semi-transparent,  and  arranged  in  numerous  wliorls.  The 
stamens  are  numerous,  rather  small,  and  of  a  bUiish-white.  It  is  a 
native  of  Australia.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  plant  is  that  ita 
flowers  expand  widely,  and  remain  open  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
whereas  most  NynijAEeas  rarely  open  so  widely,  and  are  usually  closed 
after  mid-day. 

N.  stellata. — This  is  a  very  slender  species,  but  one  which  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Its  leaves,  which  are 
roundish-oval,  have  entire  margins,  and  a  deep,  narrow  sinus  ;  the 
upper  surface  is  bright  green,  wliilc  the  under  surface  is  copiously 
blotched  with  violet.  The  flowers  are  star-shaped,  and  of  a  light 
azure  blue,  with  a  light  centre.  The  petals  arc  lanceolate,  and  the 
stamens  light  blue,  with  sulijliur-colourcd  anthers.  N.  eyanea  is  a 
variety  with  darker  blue  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  East  India. 

N.  scutifolia. — This  dwarf-growing  species  from  the  Cape  has 
leaves  ovate  or  cordate,  and  from  G  in.  to  8  in.  in  length,  the  margins 
being  irreguharly  jagged  and  toothed  ;  both  surfaces  are  bright  green 
and  glabrous,  and  free  from  blotches.  The  flowers,  which  have  the 
same  cliaracter  as  those  of  N.  gigantea,  are  from  .3  in.  to  6  in.  in 
diameter  when  fully  expanded,  and  of  a  clear  porcelain  blue. 

The  Sacred  Bean  (Neliimbimn  speciosum)  is  another  noble 
aquatic  plant,  with  large  peltate  leaves  and  rosy  flowers,  elevated 
on  long  stalks  from  4  ft.  to  0  ft.  above  the  water.  It  inhabits  the 
muddy  shores  and  lagoons  of  East  India,  and  hence  requires  to  be 
grown  in  shallow  water.  Its  rhizomes,  which  are  of  great  length, 
produce  at  intervals  stout  tubers  from  G  in.  to  8  in.  iu  length,  from 
which  arise  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Whetlier  for  culture  in  tulis  or 
beds,  it  recpiires  a  depth  of  1  ft.  or  so  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould. 
Upon  this  the  rhizomes  should  be  spread  out  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  w  ith  sandy  soil.  It  requires  the  same  tem- 
perature as  Nymplueas  and  no  more  than  6  in.  of  water  above  the 
soil.  It  is  propagated  chiefly  by  its  tubers,  which  grow  rapidly  and 
jjroduce  numerous  offsets. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  several  other  interesting  tropical 
aquatic  plants  which  could  be  .associated  with  them,  sucli  as  Liinno- 
eliaris  Pluuiieri,  a  kind  with  glaucous  foli.age  and  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers ;  Limnocharis  Humboldti ;  Pontederia  crassipes,  a  species 
having  kidney-shaped  leaves  upon  inflated  foot-stalks  ;  Pistia  stra- 
tiotes,  with  glaucous  pubescent  foliage  ;  Ji;ssiiea  natans,  with  yellow 
flowers,  allied  to  the  CEnotheras ;  Ceratopteris  thalictroides,  an 
aquatic  Fern,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  Papyrus  antiquorum,  and  several 
aquatic  Grasses.  Z. 


AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  PELARGONIUMS, 

L.ir.iiE  flowering  Pelargoniums  generally  are  holding  on  much  longer 
than  usual,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  late  sjiring  .and  the  cold  and 
moist  summer,  with  so  little  of  sun  heat.  September  is  the  month, 
however,  "when  the  plants,  cut  down  early,  are  in  ordin.ary  seasons 
sufficiently  broken  into  growth  to  be  ready  for  repotting.  After  the 
plants  have  done  blooming,  the  usual  plan  is  to  place  them  out- 
of-doors  to  ripen  their  wood,  laying  them  on  their  sides  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  f.acilitate  this.  When  the  wood  is  ripe,  .and  fit  for  making 
into  cuttings,  the  p)lants  are  cut  back  li.ard  to  the  old  wootl,  and 
sufl'ered  to  Ijreak  into  growth  to  the  extent  of  h  in.  or  so,  when  they 
are  read}-  for  rejjotting.  In  the  act  of  repotting,  cultivators  make  a 
practice  of  shaking  out  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  then  cutting  b.ack 
the  long,  hard,  spre.ading  roots,  leaving  all  those  of  a  fine,  fibry 
characcer  ;  the  plants  are  then  repotted  into  a  smaller-sized  pot  than 
that  they  were  turned  out  of,  the  great  point  being  to  get  as  rapid 
root  action  as  possible,  so  tluit  no  elieck  occurs  to  the  growth  of  the 
branches.  A  pot  just  large  enough  to  take  the  roots  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  first  repotting.  In  the  act  of  potting  it  is  very  important 
to  well  <lrain  the  pots  ;  the  importance  of  this  in  its  relation  to  the 
sliow  Pelargonium  can  h'lrdly  be  over-estimated.  When  the  plants 
are  rc))otted,  they  recjuire  to  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  watering 
carefully  at  first,  and  increasing  thesujiply  if  demanded  by  the  state 
of  the  weather,  when  the  jjlants  begin  to  make  fresh  roots. 

Soil  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  an  excellent  compost  can 
be  made  up  of  rich  fibrous  loam,  well  dccompo.3ed  stable  manure,  some 
good  leaf-mould,  and  about  li.alf-a-pint  of  rough  Bedfordshire  sand 
to  a  bushel  of  the  compost.  Some  cultivators  of  Pelargoniums  adopt 
the  practice  of  storing  up  for  use  a  quantity  of  the  loam  just  des- 
cribed and  stable  manure,  eitlierjiMtting  it  in  a  heaj)  in  layers  or  mixing 
it  up  together,  and  leaving  it  for  a  year  before  it  is  used. 

AVlicn  the  plants  tliat  have  been  repotted  show  signs  of  growing, 
a  slight  sprinkling  overhead  in  favourable  weather  will  be  of  advan- 
t.age,"and  plenty  of  light  .ami  air  should  be  given  when  they  can  be 
aliorded  without  harm  to  the  plants.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
stop  the  shoots  when  they  have  grown  to  the  length  of  2  in.  or  S  in., 
doing  this  about  November.      If  a  batch  of  plants  are  wanted  for 
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specimens  to  flower  in  May  they  should  be  shifted  early  in  November 
into  9-in.  pots,  and  not  be  stopped  any  more.  Any  grower  having  a 
collection  of  fifty  or  so  varieties  can  so  arrange  liis  plants,  if  he  lias 
tlie  necessary  glass  accomodation,  as  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom  all 
through  the  summer  by  repotting  late  andbj' judicious  stopping.  In  the 
nurseries  where  a  large  stock  of  sliow  Pelargoniums  has  to  be  pro- 
vided the  mouths  of  August  and  Sejitember  are  busy  ones,  as 
the  woric  of  propagation  has  then  to  be  pushed  on  with  energy.  Some 
spent  hotbeds  are  frequently  utilised  for  the  early  cuttings,  and  these 
are  put  into  a  good  light,  sandy  soil  in  lines,  and  kept  shaded  from 
the  sun,  when  they  soon  make  root.  The  later  cuttings  are  put  into 
store  pots,  and  placed  in  a  small,  close  house,  or  on  the  slielves  of 
the  Pelargonium  house.  As  the  cuttings  root  and  show  signs  of  growtli 
they  are  potted  off  into  3-in.  pots,  and  the  strongest  into  4i-in.  pots 
for  sale. 

As  plants  can  be  had  in  the  nurseries  in  the  autumn,  I  append  a 
list  of  thirty  varieties  that  would  make  a  rare  collection.  Some  of 
them  are  new  this  year,  but  the  price  will  nodoubt  by  this  timeliave 
become  somewhat  reduced.  Tlie  following  come  under  this  heailing  : 
Arthur,  Bertie,  Crusader,  Diana,  Dictator,  Fortitude,  Illuminator, 
and  Silvio.  A  list  of  older  varieties,  but  whicli  also  includes  a  few 
nearly  new,  may  consist  of  Ambassador,  Amethyst,  Aurora,  Bertha, 
Claribel,  a  tine  old  white  variety;  Dauntless,  Despot,  Eurj'dice, 
Evelyn,  Inviucible,  Jubilee,  Lilian,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Maguiticent, 
Negress,  of  such  a  hue  of  dark  maroon  as  to  be  almost  black  ;  Omar 
Pacha,  Patroness,  Prince  Kupert,  Prince  of  Pnissia,  a  very  old 
white-flowered  variety  that  yet  remains  a  great  favourite  witli  many  ; 
Sappho.  Scottish  Chieftain,  Sultana,  and  Mscount.  This  list  can  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely,  but  the  foregoing  selection  is  a  fairly 
comprehensive  one.  R.  D. 


TREATMENT    OF    ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Goldring  for  his  communication  on  this 
subject  (p.  "248).  The  Odontoglossums  are  likely  to  become  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  any  other  class  of  Oi'chids,  so  pretty  and 
attractive  are  they,  as  well  as  comparatively  easy  to  grow,  and  any 
information  regarding  their  culture  is  sure  to  be  welcomed.  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  tliat  as  at  present  cultivated  in  tliis  country,  fine 
plants  are  produced,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  if 
treated  a  little  ditferentlj-  still  greater  success  would  not  be  attained. 
I  have  all  along  entertained  the  opinion  tliat  we  have  kept  Odonto- 
glossums too  cold,  too  wet,  and  too  dark,  and  been  unnecessarily 
nervous  about  subjecting  them  to  a  moderately  high  temperature  : 
and  I  submit  that  the  fact  that  they  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  summertemperature  is  liigh,  settles  tlie  <jues- 
tion.  An  eminent  authority  recommends  a  temperature  from  10  to  15' 
below  the  mean  summer  temperature  of  these  islands,  whenever 
that  can  be  managed  witli  the  aid  of  shade  and  water,  but  he  slioukl 
have  added  "ice,"  for  how  such  a  feat  is  to  be  accomplished  I  cannot 
see,  while  the  plants  are  still  to  grow  untler  a  glass  roof.  I  rather 
think  tlie  figures  usually  recommended  arc  gi-eatly  exceeded  in  prac- 
tice ;  if  it  were  not  so  we  sliould  not  see  such  fine  plants.  When  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  some  time  since,  I  found  some  of  the  coolest 
of  the  Odontoglossums  gi'owing  and  apparently  doing  well  in  a  pretty 
warm  structure.  At  one  place,  the  autliority  I  liave  already  quoted 
says,  "tlie  front  ventilators,  and  often  the  doors  as  well,  are  open 
continuously,  unless  when  there  is  frost  or  cutting  winds  ;"  in  other 
words,  when  the  thermometer  outside  was  above  32°.  Our  own  ex- 
perience corresponds  more  nearly  with  tliat  of  ilr.  Goldring. 

Up  to  the  jiresent  season  our  Odontoglossums  have  been  treated  to 
a  temperature  about  5'  to  10'  below  the  stove  temperature.  Under 
this  treatment  they  make  two  sets  of  bulbs  in  the  year,  and  bloom 
mostly  during  winter  and  spiring.  Some  dry  small  imported  pjieces 
of  O.  eirrliosum  in  the  smallest  of  tliumb  pots,  and  with  bulbs  1  in. 
long,  and  about  the  same  in  circumference,  made,  in  two  years,  bulbs 
4i  in.  and  5  in.  long,  and  proportionately  stout ;  and  during  the  jiaat 
winter  the  same  plants,  then  about  three  years  old,  produced  spikes 
bearing  fifty  fine  flowers,  some  of  the  varieties  very  large  and  fine  in 
the  flower.  This  season,  in  order  to  give  the  cooler  system  a  trial,  but 
principally  to  suit  some  otlier  and  cooler  subjects  in  the  same  house, 
1  reduced  tlie  temperature  during  the  summer  months  considerably, 
turning  off  the  hot  water  altogether  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  safe  to 
do  so  ;  and  the  consequence  is  the  plants  have  made  tlie  least  growtli 
they  have  made  yet  during  a  summer,  and  they  will  be  much  later 
in  flowering.  I  have  been  so  struck  with  the  difference  that  I  had 
the  lieat  turned  on  again  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  raised  the 
temperature.  Very  little  shade,  too,  has  been  given  in  sunny 
weather. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrfe  will  perhaps  stand  as  cool  treatment  as 
any  variety.  Some  imported  plants  I  bought  at  Steven's  last 
April,  and  which  were  just  showing  signs  of   starting  have  made 


good  growth  in  the  house  before  spoken  of  along  with  cirrhosum. 
luonecase  theshoots  were  10  in.  long,  and  had  they  received  more  heat 
they  would  have  matured  their  bulbs  by  thistime ;  yet  the  habit  of  this 
variety  warrants  us  in  believing  that  it  «'ould  not  only  stand  but  bo 
benefited  by  a  considerably  higher  temperature.  According  to  Wil- 
liams it  is  found  growing  in  Bogota  between  7000  ft.  and  SOOO  ft. 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Above  this  heiglit  and  in  a  coldtr 
region,  of  course,  is  situated  the  capital  of  Bogota  upon  an  extensive 
table  land  described  by  competent  authorities  as  possessing  a  "  singu- 
larly genial  and  salubrious  climate,"  yielding  productions  that  denote 
a  tolerably  high  and  even  temperature  throughout  the  whole  year, 
being  situated  "  on  the  verge  of  the  equator."  And  although  the 
country  has  two  rainy  seasons  in  the  year,  still  its  fruit  and  abun- 
dant Grain  crops  indicate  periodical  dry  seasons  as  well.  At  a  lower 
and  warmer  level,  but  in  a  climate  in  other  respects  similar,  is  found 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  a  fact  which  alone  warrants  the  belief 
that  such  cool  temperatures  as  have  been  recommended  for  this  class 
of  piants  are  unsuitable  to  their  habits  and  wants,  even  after  making 
allowance  for  our  darker  skies  and  long  winters.  In  the  table  lands 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  which  are  so  rich  in  cool  Orchids, 
and  especially  in  Odontoglossumsperpetualsummcr  reigns,  and,  wc  .-.re 
told,  the  mean  temperature  varies  exceedingly  little,  as  might  he 
expected  in  a  country  where  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical  through- 
out the  year,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
case  of  i^lants  from  the  colder  zones  of  the  trojiiical  and  sub-tropical 
regnons  where  a  liigh  temperate  summer  climate  only  is  experienced 
and  no  real  winter.  C. 


WIXDOW  PLANTS. 

Wil.iT  would  many  of  our  homes  bo  without  flowers?  Dull,  clieci- 
less,  and  gloomy,  and  bereft  of  one  of  their  principal  adornments. 
That  plants  have  a  charm,  is  evidenced  by  the  careful  way  in  wliicli 
they  are  watched  and  tended  even  in  cottagers  windows,  where  they 
are  frequently  crowded  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  almost  shut  out 
the  light.  When  will  our  architects  so  design  the  buildings  in  whicli 
we  live  that  we  may  have  a  few  plants,  which  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  behold  ?  The  extra  cost  of,  say 
a  bay  window  to  a  house  would  not  be  much,  and  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  which  it  would  afford  is  beyond  measure.  It  may  be 
asked,  what  can  any  one  without  a  glass  structure  do  to  keep  up  a 
sujiply  of  flowers  ?  to  which  enquiry  I  reply,  he  might  do  a  great 
df-al,  as  there  are  many  plants  that  u])  to  near  the  time  at  which 
they  come  into  bloom  succeed  best  out  of  doors,  where  they  not  only 
come  shorter  jointed  and  stocky,  but  are  more  floriferous  when 
placed  under  cover.  Take  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  for  instance, 
which  if  grown  in  windows  become  one-sided  and  drawn,  but  wliich, 
if  placed  in  suitable  spots,  the  one  in  partial  shade  under  the  friendly 
shelter  of  a  wall  and  the  other  in  full  sun,  are  always  sturdier  and 
finer  than  they  are  in  any  other  position.  Besides  these  two,  there 
are  hosts  of  other  plants  that  may  be  raised  from  seed  annually  or 
kept  as  bulbs,  and  for  winter  there  are  plenty  of  hardy  subjects 
that  are  quite  equal  in  ajipearance  to  tender  exotics.  It  will  be  a 
help  to  many  periiaps  if  I  enumerate  some  and  gi\'e  a  few  particu- 
lars as  to  the  way  they  should  be  managed,  but  the  chief  point  at 
starting  is  not  to  attempt  too  much,  as  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
grow  a  few  well  than  to  have  a  quantity  inferior  as  regards  merit. 
The  great  disadvantage  under  which  many  labour  is  not  having 
suitable  soil,  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  what  results  may  be  attained 
with  even  street  scrapings,  especially  if  in  collecting  tlieni  they  are 
largely  mixed  with  the  droppings  from  horses,  which,  containing  as 
they  do  so  much  vegetable  matter,  help  greatly  in  keeping  the  whole 
open  and  porous.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  compost  perfect 
and  suitable  for  most  plants  are  a  few  rodules  of  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
both  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  nursery  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  cost.  The  mistakes  generally  made  by  inexperienced  culti- 
vators in  potting  plants  are  not  using  sufficient  drainage,  and 
filling  the  pots  too  full  of  soil,  but  a  moi-e  frequent  complaint 
perhaps  than  either  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  give 
and  the  way  tliey  allow  them  to  stand  in  it  and  drown.  More 
plants  are  injured  and  lost  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  as  it 
not  only  soddens  the  earth,  but  causes  the  roots  to  decay.  Some  will 
stand  it  and  enjoy  it,  but  they  are  only  the  few,  such  as  the  well- 
known  Calla  a'thiopica  and  Mimulus,  both  of  which  are  half  aquatic 
in  character.  The  drainage  then  being  such  an  important  matter 
for  the  others,  the  first  preliminary  to  potting  is  to  carry  that  part  of 
it  out  properly,  whicli  is  best  done  by  first  placing  an  oyster  shell 
over  the  hole,  and  covering  it  to  a  depth  of  A  in.  or  so  with  small 
cinders  or  charcoal.  These  will  afford  a  ready  outlet  for  the  water, 
and  if  the  pots  do  stand  in  the  little  that  drains  through  at  this  time 
of  year  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  great  harm.  In  winter, 
however,  it  should  be  poured  away,  or  taken  out  of  the  saucers  by 
means  of  a  coarse  piece  of  sponge,  which  dipped  in,  soon  absorbs  the 
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whole  Avitliout  moving  the  plants.  The  common  enquiry  amongst 
amateurs  is  how  often  shall  I  water  ?  which  leads  one  to  suiipose  tliat 
they  expect  plants  require  water  with  the  same  regularity  as  we 
do  our  meals  ;  but  instead  of  this  tliere  arc  so  many  \'arying  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  weather  and  the  varying  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  no  set  time  can  be  stated.  The  amount  of  leafage, 
too,  that  a  plant  has,  and  the  body  of  soil  its  roots  are  in,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  will  take  up,  and  the  instruc- 
tions therefore  in  regard  to  this  matter  must  be  general.  There  is 
one  thing  of  great  importance,  which  is,  wlien  water  is  given  it  should 
be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the  entire  ball,  instead  of  being  ad- 
ministered in  driblets,  as  is  too  generally  done.  A  good  test  of  a 
plant's  condition  is  to  try  the  weight,  or  rap  the  pot,  wliich  if  dry 
will  ring,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  soil  from  its  side  ;  but  if  wet  tlie 
sound  will  be  heavy  and  laden.  An  experienced  person,  and  one 
accustomed  to  look  after  the  same  jilants,  soon  knows  at  a  glance 
whether  they  want  water  or  not,  and  until  the  necessary  knowledge 
is  gained  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side  than  overdo  them  with 
water.  ,S.   D. 

TWINING    FEENS. 

(LYGODIUM.S.) 

The  Twining  Ferns  are  all,  with  the  excejjtionof  Salpichlajna 

volubili.s,   included   in    the    genus    Lygodium.     Their  fronds 

beco.no    considerably    elongated,    and    cling   to   and   entwine 

any  slender  object  within  their  reach,  after  the  fashion  of  tli3 

coiunion  Diiidweed.     Their  foliage,  which  is 

both  delicate    in  appearance  and    firm  in 

texture,   is    remarkable    for  the  variety  of 

incision  which  may   be    found  on  the  same 

plant,  and  for  its  highly  ornamental  cliarac- 

ter   in  the  fertile   state.     They  are  chiefly 

tropical    in    distribution,    though    not    one 

species  is  comniim  to  the  Trojiics  of  both 

the  Old  and  the  New  World      Om  species  ^  ,,,„j,  „^t„ai  size,. 

is  found  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  in 

North  America,  and  one  species  is  confined  to  New  Zealand. 

In  general  appearance  these  Ferns  depart  considerably  from 
the  usual  Fern  character  ;  but  on  examination  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  variance  arises  from  a  mjJification  of  their  various 
parts.  All  the  species  have  short,  creeping,  subterranean 
rhizomes,  which  branch  in  all  directions,  and  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  tough  black  roots.     Ths  fronds  are  given  off  in 


^-,  L.  dichotonuira  (fertile 


L.  dicli')tomuni  (fjrtile  f ron  1,  ouj-ftft'x  D:itjr.il  siza). 

■quick  succession,  the  rachis  of  which  often  grows  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  The  pinna;,  which  are  arranged  alternately 
on  the  rachis,  are  rarely  developed  bej'ond  the  isrst  pair  of 
pinnules,  though  in  the  case  of  very  old  rachises  the  pinna; 
sometimes  branch  again.  These  i)innules  supjxly  the 
place  of  an  entire  frond,  and  as  one  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  other,  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  .speaking  of  the 
■oliage  of  the   speaie.s    enumjratsJ   below  to  describe  "the  pin- 


nules only.  Propagation  is  effected  mainly  by  division  of  the 
rhizome.s,  or  sometimes  by  spores,  which  rarely  germinate, 
excejit  in  the  case  of  the  temperate  .species  L.  japonicum  and 
L.  pahnatum,  both  of  which  grow  freely  from  spores.  They 
require  a  free  light  soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and 
peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of 
river  sand.  They  thrive  best  in  a  light  situation,  and  require 
an  abundance  of  water  during  summer.  In  order  ro  keep  up 
the  fresh  appearance  of  the  plant,   it   is  neces.sary  to   cut  out 


L.  dijhotoriiuni  (Ijarren  frontl,  one-fifth  natural  size). 

several  of  the  old  growths  every  year  to  make  room  for  the 
succession  of  young  fronds.  For  covering  baloon  trellises  or 
l)illars,  or  for  forming  festoons,  or  furnishing  hanging  baskets 
they  are  specially  adapted,  and  in  a  dried  state  few  vegetable 
objects  can  equal  them  in  elegance.  The  following  eight  are 
a  selection  from  the  twelve  or  fourteen  species  that  are 
already  in  cultivation,  though,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three,  they  arj  rarely  met  with  : — 

Li.  japonicum. — This,  though  the  commonest  species  in  our 
gardens  is  one  of  the  best  on  account  of  the  deep-cutting  of  its  foliage, 
and  its  free-growing  property.  The  pinnules,  which  are  triangular  and 
from  t>  in.  to  9  in.  in  length,  are  divided  into  three  or  sometimes 
five  pairs  of  triangular  segments,  which  are  inserted  alternately. 
The  lowest  segments  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  auricled 
at  the  b.ase,  and  the  tips  ending  in  linear  toothed  points.  The 
upper  lobes  are  simply  linear,  or  have  t\\o  or  sometimes  three 
auricles  at  their  bases.  The  lobes  of  the  barren  pinnules  are  finely 
toothed,  while  those  of  the  fertile  ones  are  fimbriated  with  small 
scaly  spikes,  which  cont;iin  the  spores.  The  plant  may  be  grown  to 
m.aturity  in  a  G-in.  pot,  and  with  this  amount  of  accomodation  will 
ofteu  produce  a  column  of  foliage  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  N.  Australia. 

L.  venustum. — The  segments  of  this  plant  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  larger  and  have  a  different  arrange- 
ment. The  pinnules  are  oblong  in  outline  and  are  from  9  in.  to 
1"2  in.  in  length,  with  three  or  rarely  four  pairs  of  lateral  alternate 
segments  and  a  terminal  one,  which  is  much  larger  than  tlie  rest  and 
deeply  tripartite.  The  lateral  segments,  which  are  shortly  stalked, 
are  palmate  with  the  central  lobe  nmch  enlarged,  or  oblong  and  pin 
natifid  at  the  base.  The  lobes  of  tiie  barren  pinnules  are  regularly 
and  bluntly  toothed,  while  those  of  tlie  fertile  pinnules  are  closely 
fringed  small  plaited  spikes  bearing  the  spores.  The  pinna*  of  the 
plant  are  placed  wide  apart  ami  are  rll  densely  hairy,  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil. 

L.  scandens. — This  species  is  somewhat  rare  in  collections,  and 
L.  japonicum  is  frequently  sold  for  it.  The  pinnules  .are  simply  pin- 
nate, with  two,  three,  or  four-stalked  segments  on  each  side.  The 
segments  are  of  a  iigiit  glaucous-green,  and  very  variable  in  shape, 
being  cither  cordate,  oblong,  or  lanceolate  ;  tliey  are  arranged  alter- 
nately upon  the  zig-zag  rachis,  and  the  iqiper  pair  are  frequently 
united.  In  the  fertile  state  the  segments  are  cordate  or  ovate,  with 
their  margins  fringed  with  the  sporiferous  spikes,  wliich  resemble 
minute  strings  of  green  beads.  With  liberal  ti'catment  the  fronds 
of  this  plant  grow  to  the  length  of  2  J  ft.  or  more,  retaining  its  lower 
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pinnules  quite  fresh-looking.      It  is  a  native  of  China,   the  Malayan 
Islanil.  and  West  Africa. 

L.  dichotomuni, — This  is  the  stoutest  of  the  introduced 
species.  The  main  rachis  usually  attains  the  height  of  20  ft.  The 
pinnules  are  digitate,  with  from  live  to  eight  linear-lanceolate  seg- 
ments, which  are  of  a  briglit  emerald  green.  Tlie  segments  of  tlie 
pinnules  nearest  the  base  of  the  plant  are  usually  S   in.  to   10  in.   in 


L.  pinnatifldum. — In  habit  this  comes  near  the  preceding,  and 
is  nearly  as  vigorous.  The  pinnules  are  pinnate,  and  from  6  in.  to  8  in. 
in  length,  with  from  five  to  seven  oblong,  alternate,  shortly-stalked 
segiucnts,  tlie  upper  two  of  ■i\hich  are  usually  inserted  at  the  same 
jjoints,  or  sometimes  united  at  the  base.  The  segments  of  the  barren 
pinnules  are  finely  serrated,  while  those  of  the  fertile  iiinnules  are 
both  serrated  and   fringed  with  the  sporiferous  spikes.      The  main 


Lygoclium  paliiiatum 


length,  while  those  of  the  upper  pinnules  are  about  half  that  length. 
The  segments  of  the  fertile  pinnules  are  much  reduced  in  width, 
with  their  margins  closely  fringed  with  the  scaly  sporiferous  spikes. 
The  plant  rarely  becomes  fertile  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  from  five 
to  .seven  years  from  the  sporeling  state,  but  it  is  a  strikingly  beauti- 
ful  climber  in  all  its  stages.  It  is  a  native  of  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 


rachis  is  reddish-brown,  and  the  foliage  is  coriaceous,  and  of  a  dull 
light  green.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  Malacca,  North  Aus- 
tralia, and  West  Africa. 

li.  palmatum. — In  favourable  situations  this  species  is  hardy  in 
this  country,  though  in  structure  it  is  the  most  delicate  of  the  genus. 
The  main  rachis  is  straw-coloured  and  very  slender,  and  the  foliage 
is  of  a  light  glaucous  green  above,  and  paler  below.     The  pinnules, 
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which  are  simply  palmate  with  a  cordate  base,  have  from  five  to 
seven  oblong-obtuse  wavy  lobes,  tlie  lowest  of  wliich  are  small  and 
ruilimentary.  Tlie  leafy  portion  of  the  fertile  pinnules — which  arc 
liorne  by  this  plant  in  a  very  young  state — is  almost  entirely  absorbeil 
by  the  mass  of  sporiferous  spikes,  which  hang  in  clusters  resembling 
birds'  claws.  The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  collected  in  great  <pianti- 
tiesi  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  North  America,  and  wlicu  pressed 
is  used  as  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  decoration  of  apartments. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  States  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

Li.  reticulatum. — This  as  its  name  implies  has  netted  veins,  a 
peculiarity  also  possessed  by  tlie  following  s|iecic3.  The  main  raehis 
l)ecomes  when  old  very  tenacious,  and  reseniljles  copper  wire.  The 
pinnules  are  simply  pinnate,  with  five  or  seven  pairs  of  sessile,  trian- 
gular, or  lanceolate  segments,  wliich  are  cordate  at  the  base,  and 
extend  beyond  the  raehis.  The  uiijjermost  pair  are  frequently 
iiniteil  at  the  base.  They  are  of  a  dull  light  green  above,  and  bright 
green  below.  The  fertile  segments  are  cordate,  and  thickly  fringed 
with  the  sporiferous  spikes.  It  is  a  very  rare  plant,  and  difficult  to 
propagate  eitlier  by  spores  or  division.  It  is  a  native  of  Polynesia 
and  east  tropical  Australia. 

L.  lanceolatum. — The  pinnules  of  this  species,  which  have  a, 
tendency  to  point  upwards,  are  from  4  in.  to  0  iu.  in  length,  with  a 
zig-zag  raehis  ;  .and  bear  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  from  three  to 
si.x  segments  each,  while  on  the  upper  part  the  number  is  reduced  to 
two,  or  sometimes  .a  bipartite  one.  The  segments  are  lanceolate  and 
broadly  crenelled,  and  are  attached  to  the  raehis  by  short  stalks. 
The  fertile  segments  have  tlie  margins  fringed  with  the  scaly  spikes, 
but  they  are  rather  smaller  in  this  than  in  the  foregoing.  The  foliage 
is  of  d  glossy  green  both  above  and  below.  It  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. C.  M. 


NOTES  ATO  QUESTIONS  (P  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Ferns  in  Borders,  Pots,  and  Passages  in  Glass- 
houses.— The  excellent  plan  of  covering  surfaces  usually  left  bare 
with  graceful  Ferns  and  Jlosses  is  well  carried  out  at  Bo<lorgan  by 
Mr.  Kllam.  The  effect  of  the  beds  in  which  Palms,  &c.,  are  planted 
out  is  greatly  enl\.anced  by  the  surface  being  quite  covered  with 
Ferns  of  various  sizes.  Iu  one  case  where  the  pipes  rise  so  near  the 
front  of  a  house  that  no  shelf  for  plants  could  be  raised  above  them, 
a  box  of  soil  is  placed  the  whole  way  along,  and  from  it  grow  droop- 
ing Ferns,  Mosses,  and  trailers.  In  another  house,  a  passage 
covered  by  an  iron  grating  is  full  of  beautiful  plants  of  our  British 
Maiden-hair,  the  fronds  of  which  are  borne  on  longer  stems  than 
when  grown  in  pots,  and  thus  become  more  useful  for  certain  kinds 
of  decoration.  Large  pots  containing  specimen  plants  are  also  em- 
bellished with  fragile  kinds  which  will  not  exhaust  the  soil. 

Violets  from  Runners.— Violets  are  abundantly  grown  in  the 
gardens  at  Penrhyn  Castle  from  the  points  of  the  runners  inserted 
rather  closely  in  frames.  Put  in  in  August  they  flower  freely  through 
the  winter.     V.  A'ietoria  Regina  evidently  does  well  in  this  way. 

Two  Good  Indoor  Dracaenas. — I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend D.  Bausei  and  D.  Baptisti  to  the  attention  of  gi-owcrs  of  this 
extremely  useful  family  of  oruamental-foliaged  plants.  The  first- 
mentioned  variety  is  compact  in  Iiabit,  and  the  leaves  are  broad  and 
finely  coloured,  thus  rendering  it  a  highly  suitable  subject  for  room 
and  dinner-table  decoration.  It  requires  to  be  isolated  in  order  that 
its  beauty  may  be  fully  appreciated  ;  wdiereas  its  congener  Baptisti  is, 
on  the  contrary  seen  to  best  advantage  when  associated  « ith  other 
fine-foliaged  plants  of  a  light  and  graceful  habit  of  growth,  such 
as  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.  When  thus  placed  it  presents  a  striking  and  very 
ornamental  appearance.  These  two  varieties  will  undoubtedly,  when 
well  known,  become  great  favourites  for  decorative  purposes. — By- 
fleet. 

Davallia  Mooreana   as  a  Room   Plant.— This  strong 

and  graceful  Fern  withstands  the  dry  air  of  living  rooms  better  than 
most  other  Ferns,  liardy  or  tender. 

Solanum   capicastrum.— Where   berry  bearing    Solanums 

are  grown  for  winter  decoration  they  should  now  be  full  of  fruit  just 
ready  to  change  colour,  so  that  when  moved  under  glass  they  may 
quickly  become  available  for  decorative  purposes.  Although  good 
plants  may  be  grow-n  the  first  year  from  seed,  they  are  much  easier 
formed  into  good  sized  sh.apcly  specimens  the  second  season.  Young 
plants  intended  for  cutting  down  should  be  kept  rather  ilry  and  cool 
during  the  winter  months  ;  about  February  they  should  be  cut  back 
rather  closely,  introduced  into  gentle  heat,  and  slightly  syringed 
until  they  break  into  young  growth,  when  they  should  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted  in  good  rich  soil  packed  firmly.  A  light  shelf  near 
the  glass  is  the  best  position  for  them,  and  as  the  days  lengthen 
they  should  be  gradually  in:.red  to  more  air  until  they  can  be  fully 
exposed  ;  but  in  such  a  season  as  the  present  they  are  best  plunged 


in  cold  pits  so  that  the  lights  may  be  drawn  over  them  during 
heavy  rains.  When  a  good  supply  of  berries  is  set,  a  top  dressing  of 
rich  soil  or  rotten  manure  will  greatly  assist  their  swelling  and  give 
the  leaves  a  richer  colour.  When  well  grown,  .Solauums  are  useful 
plants  for  conservatory  or  drawing-room  decoration  as  they  keep  iu 
jierfect  health  in  any  cool  structure  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
They  make  excellent  dinner-table  plants,  their  brilliantly  coloured 
berries  looking  extremely  well  under  artificial  light,  and  at  Christ- 
mas they  are  suitable  either  for  eliureh  or  house  decoration. — J. 
Ultoo^l,  Linton. 

Streptocarpus  floribundus.— I  observe  (p.  2G.5)  that  this 
is  classed  amongst  stove  plants.  Instead,  however,  of  its  being  a 
stove  plant,  it  is  simply  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  plant,  needing 
not  the  least  artincial  heat  in  summer,  andonly  a  greenhouse  temper- 
ature in  winter.  It  is  such  a  cliarining  free-blooming  plant  that  it 
should  be  widely  grown,  especially  by  those  whose  glass  houses  are 
limited  to  the  growth  of  hardy  or  semi-hardy  plants.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  do  well  on  roekwork  or  in  sheltered  places  in  the 
open  air  in  summer.  Plants  of  it  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in  spi'ing  ;  these  will  bloom  in  the 
autumn  and  make  fine  plants  the  following  summer. — A.   D. 
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PLANTING  OUT  PRIMEO.SES,  POLYANTHUSES,  &c., 
FROM    POTS. 

1  HAVE  long  been  an  advocate  for  gi'owing  some  of  these  beautiful 
plants  in  pots  to  flower  in  winter  and  spring  under  glass  ;  but  I  do 
not  recommend  any  cultivator,  except  under  unavoidable  eircum- 
st.ances,  to  continue  the  plants  in  pots  all  through  the  summer.  It 
gi-eatly  assists  them  to  plant  them  outiu  May,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  the  open  air  till  September  or  eariy  in  October.  Such  a  practice 
gives  them  a  kind  of  liberty  wdiich  they  appear  to  enjoy,  i.e.,  if  they 
are  planted  out  in  a  suitable  place  and  in  the  right  sort  of  soil.  In 
my  little  garden  I  have  some  lines  of  pyramid  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum 
trees  7  ft.  apart,  and  in  the  shade  of  these  I  make  up  beds  I'aised 
3  in.  or  4  in.  above  the  ground  level,  and  some  2i  ft.  in  width.  These 
beds  are  deeply  dug  and  thrown  up  rough  in  winter,  and  occasionally 
dressed  with  soot.  In  spring  they  are  levelled  down,  and  a  layer  of 
leaf-mould,  sand  sifted  from  gravel,  and  soil  from  the  potting  bench, 

2  in.  to  'A  in.  in  depth,  is  placed  over  the  top.  The  plants  are  turned 
out  of  pots,  tlie  crocks  removed,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  soil  is 
crumbled  away  with  the  fingers  to  leave  the  exterior  roots  free,  and 
then  )ilantcd  out  0  in.  to  8  in.  apart,  digging  a  deep  hole  and  jilacing 
some  leaf-mould  and  sand  about  the  roots  ;  the  plants  are  then  pressed 
firmly  into  the  soil,  and  a  little  deeply  into  it.  When  the  hot  weather 
comes,  some  Cocoa-fibre  is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  while 
the  weather  is  dry,  the  plants  are  always  well  watered  overhead. 
Treated  in  this  way  they  succeed  well  and  throw  out  numerous 
roots  near  the  surface,  which  feeding  on  the  fresh  soil  results  in  a 
healthful  vigour.  They  are  kept  cool,  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
occasional  sunshine,  and  the  danger  from  drought  and  consequent 
attacks  of  red  spider,  &c.,  which  menace  the  plants  when  confined 
in  pots,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Any  plants  that  will  bear  division — that  is  to  sa}-,  that  have 
thrown  up  side  shoots  which  have  developed  into  independent- 
rooted  plants — can  be  removed  an<l  planted  out  also  ;  but  unless  the 
pieces  divi<le  freely,  and,  in  addition,  are  well  rooted,  it  is  best  to 
defer  this  work  till  the  autumn,  at  the  time  of  re-potting  for  spring 
blooming.  Vigorous  well-grown  plants  will  furnish  side  shoots  both 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  thus  make  rapid  increase.  I  find  small 
side  shoots  that  are  only  imperfectly  rooted,  whether  of  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  or  Auriculas,  do  best  put  round  the  sides  of  store  pots 
in  a  light  sandy  soil,  where  they  soon  establisli  themselves,  and  grow 
into  nice  plants  by  the  autumn.  Such  store  pots  are  best  jmt  into 
a  cold  frame,  in  a  shady  place,  or  stood  out  on  an  ash  bed  in  a  cool 
spot,  where  they  can  be  protecteil  from  heavy  rains. 

Those  who  gTow  these  plants  in  pots,  but  have  no  convenience  for 
jilauting  them  out,  will  do  well  to  repot  their  pLants  by  the  time  they 
have  done  flowering,  as  the  soil  gets  sour  by  that  time,  and  the 
roots  require  a  change.  It  is  best  to  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots, 
and  t.ake  off  any  rooted  side-pieces,  trimming  the  "carrot"  as  the 
main  root  is  termed,  as  in  the  case  of  -Auriculas,  for  it  is  from  the 
main  root  near  the  leaves  that  the  young  roots  that  may  be  said  to 
build  up  the  renewing  plant  come  first,  and  repotting  in  smaller 
jiots,  so  that  the  plants  may  become  firmly  rooted  and  well-esta- 
blished as  quickly  as  possiljle.  These  should  occujij'  a  cool  frame 
in  a  shady  place,  or  be  jilungeil  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
ashes  in  the  open  air.  The  divided  pieces  can  be  treated  as  pre- 
viously recommended.     The  plants  potted  as  just  described  should 
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have  another  shift  into  a  larger  size  in  August,  that  is,  into  the 
blooming  pots.  My  main  reason  for  reeommeniling  a  small  shift 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  is  that  it  is  best  to  get  tlie  plants 
into  root  action  as  soon  as  possilile,  and  the  smaller  the  pots  the 
quicker  is  this  likely  to  come  about.  It  is  during  the  summer 
that  the  plants  acquire  the  strength  which  ensures  bud  and  blos- 
som in  spring. 

In  the  autumn,  -n-hether  in  the  act  of  potting  up  from  tlie  open 
ground— in  which  case  the  cultivator  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
over-pot  at  that  season  of  the  year— or  shifting  from  the  pots  m 
which  the  plants  have  been  growing  in  summer,  the  pots  should  be 
well  drained.  The  plants  should  be  potted  firmly  in  a  soil  made  up 
of  good  tibry  loam,  leaf-mould,  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  and 
sand,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  at  least  J  in.  below  the 
pots.  This  secures  ample  space  for  giving  water,  as  well  as  some 
top-dressing  in  spring. 

It  is  better  to  winter  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can 
be  kept  moist,  cool,  and  airy,  than  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ;  if  the 
latter  be  kept  at  all  in  a  comfortable  state  of  warmth,  the  plants  are 
apt  to  become  affected  with  green  fly  and  the  foliage  to  go  sickly.  They 
do  far  better  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  very 
hard  frost,  until  they  begin  to  show  their  flowers  in  early  spring ; 
and  then  they  can  be  taken  to  the  greenliouse  and  hastened  on  into 
bloom.  !>'■  ^- 


UOTES  AUD  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ILOWER  GAKDEN. 


MILLA    LOXGIPES. 

Thouoh  this  new  introduction  from  California  cannot  vie  in  beauty 
of  colour  witli  its  congeners,  which  have  deservedly  t)ccome  such 
popular  hardy  flowers  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  desirable  on  account 


Umbel  or  Flower-heaJ  of  Jlilla  longipes  (one-third  natural  size). 


of  the  singularly  elegant  appearance  of  its  large  umbels  of  flowers, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  of  pearly  white  inside  and  heavily 
marked  on  the  outside  with  dull  red  streaks.  When  seen  in  quan- 
tity in  bright  sunshine  they  have  a  very  pretty  effect.  My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  it  was  about  two  years  ago,  when  seeds  of  it  were 
sent  to  Kew  from  the  Harward  University  Gardens.  Since  then  it 
has  flowered  in  several  collections,  and  was  exhiljitud  during  the 
present  summer  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Elwes.  A  frameful  of 
it  growing  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's  grounds  at  Tooting,  afforded 
us  material  for  preparing  the  annexed  engraving.  It  thrives  in  any 
light  wann  soil,  and  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  connected 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  may  be  thus  raised  and  flowered  tlie  suc- 
ceeding season,  an  occurrence  very  unusual  witli  most  liulljous  plants, 
except  in  the  case  of  annual  kinds,  such  as  Bulbine  annua. 

W.  G 


Linaria  alpina. — This  is  a  little  gem  of  a  plant,  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  When  once  introduced  into  gardens  or 
planted  on  rockwork,  it  is  certain  to  hold  its  own,  for  plants  of  it  are 
certain  to  come  up  here  and  there  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
It  is  a  lovely  plant  in  a  pot  when  well  managed  ;  to  effect  this  it 
should  be  giown  in  almost  gravel  or  lime  chips,  and,  being  of  a 
slender,  difluse  habit,  the  delicate  branches  should,  when  young  be 
well  pinched  in,  and  the  branches  neatly  pegged  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  i)ot.  Treated  thus,  it  is,  as  has  been  stated,  one  of  the  love- 
liest plants  that  can  be  grown  in  a  pot.  Its  silvery  glaucous  foliage, 
and  its  conspicuous  violet  flowers  with  deep  orange  throats,  at  once 
proclaim  it  one  of  the  choicest  of  Alpines. — T.  Willi.\hs. 

Tritoma  Uvaria. — The  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  the 
flower-stalks  of  the  Tritoma  is  certainly  worth  notice.  We  have 
some  very  lai'ge  clumjis  of  it  here,  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  flower-heads,  which  make  a  grand  display  for 
many  weeks.  On  Sunday  the  7th  inst.  the  flower-buds  were  just 
showing  above  the  leaves,  and  on  the  14th,  they  had  grown  during 
one  week  from  3  ft.  to  'a  ft.  4  in.,  or  at  the  rate  of  from  5  in.  to  6  in. 
per  day.  Last  week  they  made  about  half  this  growth,  and  are  now 
in  full  flower,  the  stalks  being  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high. — ISrockhukst. 

Columbines  in  the  Midland  Counties.— Mr.  Douglas 
remarks  (p.  2(J4)  that  A.  glandulosa  does  not  gi-ow  v  ell  in  the  south 
of  Knglaud,  but  does  well  north  of  Aberdeen  ;  it  succeeds  very  well 
at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester  ;  we  have  a  large  stock  of  it  here, 
many  of  the  plants  being  self  sown.  A.  chrysantha  and  aurea  have 
flowered  well  here  this  summer,  and  they  remain  in  bloom  much 
longer  than  A.  ccerulea.  A.  Skinneri  has  been  very  beautiful,  and 
continued  long  in  flower.  We  have  a  good  many  varieties  of  a  stel- 
late form  of  flower,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  in  any  of  the  cata- 
logues. One  of  these  we  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  show  in  June 
last.  It  grows  nearly  4  ft.  high,  and  has  a  Ijcautiful  liabit,  and 
abundant  flowers.  The  Aquilegias  are  well  worth  very  careful  at- 
tention, as  all  of  them  are  beautiful,  and  I  think  they  are  capable  of 
much  greater  development.  The  following  are  tlie  varieties  we  have 
growiug  : — A.  alba  plena,  alpina,  aurea,  bicolor,  chrysantha,  ccerulea, 
hybrida,  canadensis,  californica,  glandulosa,  bortensis,  h.  stellaria, 
nigrcscens,  olympica,  pyrenaica,  sibirica,  Skinneri,  variegata,  viridi- 
flora,  and  Vcrvasneana  ;  just  twenty  varieties.  Seedlings  are  growing 
from  self-sown  seed  all  over  the  place,  so  we  ought  to  have  some 
curious  hybrids  bye  and  bye.  Tliey  are  all  quite  hardy  as  we  did 
not  lose  one  sort  during  the  severe  weather  last  winter  in  the  open 
garden.  — Brock  iiur.st. 

Yucca  EUacombei. — "  B.'s  "  suggestion  (p.  2.57)  that  I  should 
send  flower-spikes  and  loaves  of  this  Yucca  to  Mr.  Baker,  at  Kew, 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  one  ;  but  unfortunately  this  must  be  post- 
poned till  next  season,  as  the  flowers  have  all  died  oH'.  "  B. "  men- 
tions that  it  has  been  spoken  off  as  Y.  EUacombei  var.  tortulosa.  It 
has,  but  in  error  ;  the  specimen  sent  to  Tjie  Gardkn  office  (p.  216) 
was  indistinctly  labelled  ;  it  should  have  been  Y.  EUacombei  syn. 
tortulosa.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  who  "  B."  may  be, 
Iiut  on  receipt  of  his  "polite  note"  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him  a 
jilant  of  the  Yucca.  With  reference  to  the  nomenclature,  I  shall 
.satisfy  myself  with  calling  it  Y.  EUacombei  or  Y.  tortulina  until 
tliose  who  are  more  competent  have  decided  that  some  other  name 
is  the  correct  one. — Roisert  A.  Osboen,  Fulharii, 

Grold  Laced  Polyanthuses.  —  I  observe  that  Mr. 
Douglas  favours  the  growing  of  these  for  exhibition  in  pots  large 
enough  to  enable  the  plant  to  carry  several  trusses  and  thus  make  a 
larger  display  of  flower,  a  course  different  from  that  actsd  on  by  the 
old  northern  florists.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Douglas  bases  his 
advice  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  last  Auricula  show  at  South  Ken- 
sington, he  exhibited  such  plants,  and  with  them  received  the  highest 
award  given  on  the  occasion.  Now  I  put  my  own  opinion  forward 
with  some  hesitation,  because  I  am  but  a  novice  in  this  particular 
branch  of  floriculture,  but  I  certainly  imagined  that  the  flowers  on 
Mr.  Douglas's  plants  showed  size  and  abundance  at  the  expense  of 
refinement,  that  tlie  blooms  were  either  a  little  past  their  best,  or  had 
lost  quality  and  had  gained  size  and  coarseness.  I  am  aware  that  in 
saying  this  much,  I  am  treading  upon  dangerous  ground,  because  the 
plants  were  adjudicated  upon  by  eminent  Polyanthus  gTowers  ;  still 
it  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  placed  first  not  so  much  because 
they  were  so  goo<l  as  because  the  others  shown  were  so  poor.  In 
the  preeeeding  year  several  of  the  northern  growers  staged  plants, 
and  nothing  shown  last  spring  could  at  all  approach  in  quality  and 
refinement  of  colour,  and  marking  their  examples  of  Lancer,  Cheshire 
Favourite,  and  Exile,  grown  to  show  the  very  highest  qualities  of 
each  sort  with  a  few  blooms  cnly.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ask  for 
greater  size  in  the  Gold  laced  Polyanthus,  and  more  flower  ;  these 
are  common  demands,   but  existing  kinds  can  only  furnish  these 
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'eatures  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Itliink  amateur  cultivators,  an<l 
fpecially  novices,  will  do  well  not  to  work  in  that  direction  too 
f'e3ly,  it  may  lead  to  considerable  dis.appointment.  Aliold  laced 
Polyanthus,  however  small,  ia  a  gem  if  its  colour  and  markings  are 
perfect.  If  tiiese  are  tlie  revei-se  it  is  hut  rubbish,  liowsoever  large 
t'.i2  pips  may  be,  and  liowsoover  abundantly  produced. — A.  D. 

There    are    a    few    other     sorts     of     Polyantluises    ■which, 

I  think,  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  list  which  Mr. 
Dauglas  gives  (see  p.  2.j5).  Formosa  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  north 
and  flowered  e.xceedingly  well  witli  me  last  year.  Pearson's 
Alexandra  is  also  said  to  be  a  very  fine  sort,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it.  William  IV.  is  a  good  variety.  Barkas's  Bonny  Bess  is  a  Tync- 
side  favourite,  which  is  faii-ly  good.  Fur  perfect  beauty  of  form  and 
regularity  of  lacing  I  tliiuk  Cheshire  Favourite  Ijears  the  palm  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  lieautiful  than  a  fine  mass  of  this  kind.  I  should 
a-ld  to  Mr.  Douglas's  recipe  for  j^otting,  some  good  leaf  moidd.  Tltat 
is  the  natural  soil  for  lioth  Polyantluises  and  Prinn'oses,  and  is  far 
bjfore  rotten  manure,  althougli  a  little  of  tliat  also  helps.  Manure 
is,  Iiowever,  apt  to  foster  luxuriauce  of  leaf  instead  of  lic.auty  and 
perfection  in  the  llower.  I  tliink  that  Mr.  Douglas's  remarks  upon 
r.3moving  all  the  trussessaveone  maybe  open  to  misconception.  Itis,I 
believe,  the  practice  to  let  all  the  trusses  grow  on,  unlessforexhibition; 
an  1  if  for  showing,  it  is  tlieu  usual  to  remove  all  but  the  numlier  of  pips 
r  ■  [  ured  for  exhibition.  I  .always  understand  that  this  is  done  only 
1j.-  fear  of  the  judges,  as  one  could  not  be  sure  that  they  wouhl 
sjlect  tlie  seven  best  pips,  if  we  exhibited  more  than  tUe  stipulated 
number.  It  requires  a  very  large  number  of  plants  to  choose  from 
if  you  are  to  be  a  successful  exhibitor,  and  if  you  were  bound  to  sliow 
m^re  than  six  or  seven  pips  of  x>erfect  form,  it  would  be  dilhcult  in- 
deed.— Brockiiust. 

Calceolaria  Golden  Gem.  — We  grow  this  Calceolari'- 
largely  ;  it  lias  been  most  etl'ective  during  the  "wliole  season  and  lias 
been  quite  free  from  the  disease  which  in  some  seasons  works  sucli 
h  xvoc  with  Calceolarias.  It  is  dw.arf  and  sturdy  in  habit  and  a  free 
a  1 1  continuous  bloomer.  We  winter  our  plants  of  it  in  cold  frames, 
s )  that  they  never  get  any  artificial  heat  and  they  are  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  those  drawn  up  in  lieated  glass  houses.  We  insert  the 
c  ittings  in  October  and  cover  witli  glass  lights,  keeping  tliem  close 
natil  they  are  rooted,  after  wliich  they  are  exposed  on  all  favourable 
o;:'asions  and  well  covered  with  litter  during  frost. — J.  (Jroo.m. 

Treatment  of  Alternantheras. — Complaints  from  .all  parts 
seem  to  be  abundant  regarding  the  failure  of  these  ;  we  must  tlierefore 
eoiisider  ourselves  fortunate,  for  here  Alternantheras  have  been  all 
t'.iit  could  be  desired.  Our  mode  of  treating  them  differs  somewhat 
f  rjin  that  recomended  b\'  Mr.  Groom  (p.  202).  At  planting  out  time 
we  take  off  as  many  cuttings  as  we  think  sufficient  for  our  stock,  and 
pat  them  into  boxes,  and  when  put  into  heat  they  soon  strike.  After 
t'lat,  they  are  removed  to  .a  cold  frame  for  tiie  summer,  wdiere  they 
I'e  juire  no  further  attention  beyond  watering  them.  About  tlie  end 
of  September  we  place  them  in  warmer  quarters  for  the  winter,  and 
ia  spring  we  can  get  thousands  of  cuttings  from  them. — J.  \V.  B. 

Hemerocallis  flava. — I  wonder  why  this  truly  liandsomo 
Day  Lily  lias  not  been  brought  to  notice  as  a  plant  deserving  of 
naturalisation.  It  is  witliout  doubt  one  of  the  handsomest  hardy 
lierbaceous  plants  known.  Its  Large  clear  yellow  trumpets,  soine- 
t'.iing  in  the  way  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  render  it  very  conspicuous, 
a  id  it  is  deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  very  hardy,  growing  anywhere, 
but  it  is  really  an  aquatic,  growing  to  perfection  in  shallow  water, 
,'i.nd  where  introduced  it  may  easily  be  im.agined  what  effect  masses 
of  it  would  have  on  the  margins  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  such  places  ; 
even  iis  copious  drooping  foli.age  is  handsome. — Thos.  William.s. 

Pot  Marigolds. — Hardy  and  showy  as  are  the  pot  Marigolds, 
they  have  never  been  placed  in  the  position  of  florists'  flowers,  yet 
tliey  possess  many  pleasing  features,  and  the  commonest  double  flower 
shows  that  it  has  form,  neat,  well-regulated  petals,  and  needs  but 
t'lose  in  greater  redundancy  to  make  a  perfect  flower.  Probably  it 
is  a  drawback  that  hitlierto  there  has  been  found  in  it,  but  tlie  one 
monotonous  sliade  of  orange-yellow,  but  although  several  other  shades 
liave  been  raised  they  have  never  become  common.  When  recently 
i.i  a  farmliouse  garden  in  Kent,  I  saw  a  very  beautiful  double  variety, 
t'le  flowers  of  which  were  of  good  form  and  well  filled,  the  petals 
being  of  a  pale  lemon  hue  regularly  and  perfectly  striped  on  either 
side  with  deep  orange.  That  it  w.as  a  well  fixeil  kind  was  evident 
from  the  fact  th.at  every  seedliug  plant  that  h.ad  bloomed  produced 
fl  jwers  having  these  markings.  I  secured  a  few  plants  and  some  seed, 
sever.al  of  the  former  being  about  to  bloom,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
thus  to  have  found  to  hami  such  a  markedly  improved  variety  of  a 
jihant  that  I  had  Ion.'  admired  for  its  free-flowering  ami  hardy  qn.ali- 
ties.  The  variety  recently  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  Meteor,  would  appear  from  the  published  descrip- 
tion to  be  identical  with  tiie  striped  kind  that  I  have.  Howsoever 
it  may  have  originated  is  of  little  moment  when  compared  with  the 


fact  that  it  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  really  a  most  charming  jilant 
for  the  hardy  flower  garden.     The  regiilarity  of  its  markings  al 
excels  those  of  the  very  best  of  French  Marigolds. — A.  D. 
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Drawn  l)y  COXSTANX'E  PIEREEPOXT. 
All  lovers  of  easily  cultivated  greenhouse  bulbs  will  be  pleased  to 
note  tlie  reiutroduction  of  this  beautiful  Amaryllid  by  Messrs.  E. 
(i.  Henderson  &  .Son,  of  Maida  Vale,  who  exhibited  a  good  specimtn 
of  it  at  the  May  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  this  year,  when 
it  was  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  ;  it  was  exhihited  as  P.  chlo- 
r.acea  ver.a  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  many  worthless 
sorts  often  supplied  as  P.  chloracca,  most  of  which  do  not  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  true  variety.  It  is,  I  may  mention, 
a  very  robust  growing  free  flowering  plant  and  one  which  thrives 
well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  along  with  Ismenes,  &c.  A  mixtuie 
of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  peat  with  a  little  sand  forms 
a  suitable  compost  for  it,  and  indeed  for  most  other  bulbs  of  its 
class,  and  when  once  well  established  it  should  not  be  repotted  so 
long  as  it  continues  in  good  health.  Treated  in  this  manner  the 
annual  production  of  its  showy  flowers  will  be  ensured.  It  was 
imported  from  a  cool  part  of  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

.Tames  O'Bp.iex. 
[According  to  Mr.  Biaker  in  his  "New  Key  to  the  Amaryllidaceas " 
there  are  but  two  other  species,  viz.,  P.  Carmioli  and  P.  viridiflora, 
both  of  which  are  novelties.  P.  obtusa  and  P.  multiflora  are  but 
forms  of  P.  ehloraeea.  Our  plate  was  prepared  from  specimens  sup- 
plied from  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.] 
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Greenhouse. 
"Winter  Quarters  for  Plants   of  "Various  Kinds. — 

Plants  of  all  descriptions  have  tliis  summer  m.ide  softer  growth 
than  usual  owing  to  the  much  less  sun  than  or^Iinary  to  which  they 
liave  been  subjected.  Those  that  have  stood  in  pits  where  the 
lights  can  be  taken  off  in  the  daytime  should  be  kept  under 
such  conditions  so  long  as  they  are  safe  from  frost,  for  cool  tre,at- 
ment  of  this  description  is  best  calculated  to  bring  about  a  desi- 
rable cessation  from  growth  and  to  aid  in  ripening  the  wood.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  and  on  the  co;ist,  wdiere  frosty 
nights  do  not  usually  occur  until  later,  it  is  not  requisite  to  take 
the  plants  in  so  soon  as  in  less  favoured  localities  ;  this,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  weather,  will  point  to  the  necessary  time  for  get- 
ting everything  where  it  will  be  secure  for  the  winter.  On  fine 
autumns,  where  a  few  loose  lights  could  be  placed  over  them  to  ward 
otf  heavy  rains,  I  have  kept  Heaths  out  till  October  was  far  advanced 
and  where  there  is  the  means  of  giving  them  this  slight  protection 
they  are  better  out,  especially  where  Heaths  have  not  a  house  to 
themselves  but  have  to  be  accommodated  along  with  other  plants 
that  need  to  be  kept  a  little  closer.  In  getting  plants  into  their 
winter  quarters  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  systematically,  placing  the 
dift'erent  kinds  in  the  positions  best  suited  to  them,  such  subjects 
for  instance,  as  Azaleas  and  Kpacrises  with  any  other  hard-wooded 
greenhouse  plants  that  form  their  bloom-buds  in  the  autumn  and 
whose  shoots  are  quite  or  ail-but  dormant  through  the  winter, 
although  in  common  with  all  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
are  benefitted  by  a  situation  in  which  they  will  receive  a  full 
volume  of  light  ;  yet  where  the  entire  stock  cannot  be  so  accommo- 
dated they  will  do  standing  under  worse  conditions  in  this  respect 
than  any  plants  whose  shoots  keep  on  growing  slowly  throughout 
the  winter,  and  the  flower  bud  development  of  which  takes  place 
wholly  during  the  winter  months.  Heaths,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  varieties,  m.ake  no  shoot  growth  in  the  winter,  still 
it  is  during  this  time  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  flower  formation 
is  going  on,  and  on  this  account  they  cannot  l)e  kept  too  near  the 
glass  in  the  best  house  that  can  be  afl'orded  them.  Pelargoniums, 
though  totally  different  from  the  last  named  subjects,  making  as  they 
do  the  greater  portion  of  their  shoots  in  the  winter  and  spring,  need 
to  be  under  the  full  influence  of  light.  KaloSianthes,  now  not  nears» 
niueli  cultivated  for  general  decorative  purposes  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
although  they  make  comparatively  little  shoot  extension  in  the 
winter,  jet  usually  bloom  much  more  profusely  wlien  placed 
wdiere  tlieir  heads  will  be  within  a  few  inelies  of  the  glass  from 
this  time  until  spring.  Late-flowering  Cainelli.as,  and  any  of  the 
Citrus  family  will  do  now  for  some  mouths  with  comparatively  little 
light.     I  particularise  these  things  with  a  view  to  its  being  of  some  use 
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to  atnateurs  and  beginners  in  plant  c\>ltivation,  who  will  find  it  much 
more  convenient  and  conducive  to  the  weU-bein^  of  tlieir  plants  to 
consider  the  respective  repiiremcnts  of  thj  ditil-rent  subjects  tliey 
have  to  deal  witli,  and  thus  at  the  present  time  pnt  evch  in  the  most 
suitable  winter  quarters,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  again 
upset  the  houses  by  making  any  alterations  in  tlie  positions  the 
various  plants  occupy.  In  most  places,  large  or  small,  such  a  number 
of  plants  have  to  be  wintered  as  makes  it  necessary  to  place  a  por- 
tion uniler  less  favourable  conditions  than  they  would  be  subjected  to, 
were  there  alike  room  to  treat  all  in  the  most  desirable  way.  Yet 
niaeh  may  be  done  with  a  mixed  collectio:i  of  jilants  to  bring  them 
successfully  through  the  winter,  when  the  recpiirements  of  each  are 
considered  ;  the  reverse  of  this  is  often  observable,  wlien  at  the  time 
of  housing  they  are  cranimsd  in  anyhow  by  mere  Irapluizard. 
Another  matter  essentially  necessary  at  the  time  of  getting  the  plants 
in,  is  to  see  that  all  are  tree  from  insects,  such  as  aphides,  thrips,  and 
red  spider  :  for  though  these  will  not  for  some  months  increase  nearly 
so  fast  as  during  the  spring  and  summer,  yet  affected  plants  commu- 
nicate them  to  others  that  stand  near,  on  which  they  remain  in  a 
more  or  less  dormant  state,  ready  to  increase  in  vast  numbers  at  the 
return  of  the  growing  season,  when  the  softer  condition  of  the 
plants  mikes  it  m.ich  mora  difficult  to  deal  with  them,  entailing  a 
correspondingly  greater  amount  of  labour. 

Double  Primulas. — These  arc  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  the 
single  varieties,  which,  to  some  extent,  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
much  lessshowy  character  and  liability  to  damp  oS'unless  somewhat  dif- 
ferently treated  from  the  single  kinds,  but  where  the  dowers  are  needed 
for  cutting,  the  advantages  are  very  much  in  favour  of  the  double 
ones,  as  they  do  not  drop  nearly  so  quick.  Where  a  little  more  warmth 
can  be  given  them  all  through  the  winter,  little  dilHcnlty  will  be 
found  with  them.  Nothing  answers  so  well  as  a  small  jiit  or  hou.se 
where  they  can  be  kept  to  themselves,  or  in  company  with  t'ycla- 
mens  that  are  wanted  to  flower  early,  kept  near  the  light  with  a 
moderate  admission  of  air  on  fine  days  and  a  night  temperature  of 
from  45  to  .'>0' ;  damp  will  not  give  much  trouble,  and  the  pl.ants 
will  kejp  on  thriving,  making  double  tlw  progress  possible  in  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  warmth.  Such  persistant  tlovvcrers  are  they  that 
the  smallest  examples  keep  on  blooming,  but  where  the  plants  are 
not  wanted  until  later  on,  the  flowers  should  bo  picked  out  as  soon 
as  form ?d,  whi.-h  will  much  accelerate  their  attaining  size.  Weak 
manire  water  will  be  found  of  great  use  to  them. 

Lilies. — Many  of  the  late-flowering  varieties  have  been  unusually 
late  this  season,  scarcely  having  time  to  mature  their  leaves  properly. 
As  tliey  die  down  whatever  potting  or  renewal  of  the  surface  soil  is 
required,  will  be  much  better  carried  out  now  than  later  on,  as 
when  they  are  put  in  out-of-the-way  plajcs  where  many  are 
compelled  to  accomodate  them,  the  re-potting  and  consequent  dis- 
tarb'ance  of  the  roots  get  deferred  until  fibres  are  being  made,  wlien 
much  injury  is  done.  All  the  kinds  that  form  young  bulbs  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  flower  stem  that  is  under  the  soil,  but  above  the 
principal  bulbs,  should  be  gone  over  now  witli  a  view  to  remove 
these,  whether  the  main  roots  require  potting  or  not,  as  if  the  young 
b  libs  are  allowed  to  rem  lin,  the  pots,  in  a  single  season  get  so  crowded 
that  the  soil  is  not  capaljle  of  sustaining  the  flowering  bulbs  in  the 
way  they  require.  Difl'erent  growers  use  different  descriptions  of 
soil  for  them.  I  have  found  strong  loam  with  a  little  admixture  of 
leaf-mould,  rotten  manure,  and  sjud  to  grow  all  the  strong-growing 
kinds  stouter,  and  so  to  enable  them  to  produce  a  greater  number  of 
flowers  than  peat,  and  also  to  induce  them  to  increase  faster.  The 
weaker-rooting,  less  free-growing  kinds  peat  seems  to  suit  best. 
Attention  as  to  re-potting  soon  after  the  tops  have  decayed  is  parti- 
cularly advisable  in  the  case  of  bulbs  that  have  only  this  su:nmer 
made  their  first  growth  after  being  imported.  These,  especially  L. 
auratum,  frequently  make  growth  and  sometimes  even  produce  a 
flower  or  two,  at  the  same  time  forming  little  or  no  roots.  Bulbs  of 
thii  description  very  seldom  live  beyond  the  first  season,  and  they 
are  usually  such  as  have  boguu  to  push  roots  after  arriving  in  this 
country  previous  to  being  potted,  and  the  young  tender  fibres  being 
injured  before  or  at  the  time  of  potting  died  right  b.ack,  when 
through  inability  in  the  bulbs  to  push  more  roots,  tliere  was  nothing 
to  support  them,  the  shoot  growth  they  made,  ge.ierally  being  the 
exhaustive  and  last  efforts  the  plants  were  able  to  m  ike.  I  should 
advise  all  who  purchase  imported  Lilies,  and  this  species  in  particu- 
lar, to  get  and  immediately  pot  them  as  soon  as  the  first  importa- 
tions arrive,  as  with  these,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation go,  I  have  seen  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Another 
matter  I  would  impress  upon  young  cultivators  is  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  using  small  pots  ;  even  in  the  case  of  established  plants, 
that  is,  those  which  have  been  grown  in  the  country  some  time,  it 
fre  jnently  happens  that  they  are  over-potted. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums. — Many  of  the  winter- 
flowering  plants  forced  or  otherwise  and  required  for  cutting,  are  weak 
in  perfume,  and  it  often  happens  since  Orchids  are  so  much  used  for  th? 


purpose,  that  a  handsome-looking  bouquet  is  all  but  scentless.  This 
is  easily  remedied  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sweet-leaved 
Pelargoniums  arc  grown  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent tastes  in  this  matter,  from  tlie  rose  perfumed  P.  graveolens, 
and  the  varieties  of  P.  capitatum  to  the  ordinary  citron  and  Lemon- 
scented  kinds  ;  tliese,  if  well  managed,  so  as  to  get  stout  healthy 
growth  in  them  with  ample  clean  foliage  that  has  never  been  allowed  to 
get  infested  with  aphides,  and  if  kept  under  glass  early  in  the 
season  and  tlien  turned  out  in  the  open  air  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  will  get  their  leaves  hardened  enough  to  keep  fresh  in  a  cut 
state  for  some  days,  but  though  so  easily  grown  they  need  sufficient 
attention  to  have  them  in  the  best  condition. 

Callas. — Where  these  are  grown  on  the  system  of  division  in  the 
spring,  and  planting  in  the  open  ground  with  a  view  to  their  being 
potted  up  in  the  autumn,  they  should  at  once  be  lifted  and  placed  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  ;  these  need  not  be  larger  than 
will  just  admit  their  roots  and  a  moderate  amount  of  soil  without 
too  much  crampini;,  as  wlien  they  have  flowered  through  the  winter 
and  spring  they  will  again  be  turned  out-of-doors  as  before.  They 
are  water-loving  plants,  and  will  bear  the  soil  well  moistening  imme- 
diately they  are  potted  ;  grown  in  this  way  their  leaves  are  very  stout, 
and  the  petioles  consequently  are  much  less  likely  to  be  broken,  and 
their  handsome  foliage,  when  perfect,  adds  so  much  to  their  appear- 
ance when  in  bloom,  that  it  is  worth  a  little  extra  labour  to  keep  it 
whole.  A  single  stick  to  each  pot,  so  as  to  just  support  the  leaves, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  ensure  this.  The  plants  when  potted  may 
be  placed  close  in  any  house  or  pit  available,  such  as  a  Vinery,  w  liere 
they  can  remain  till  the  roots  have  got  established,  and  after  a  time 
be  placed  in  heat  to  bring  them  into  flower  as  required. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Climbers,  such  as 
flower  in  the  summer,  admitting  of  their  being  cut  in  at  this  season 
possess  an  advantage  deserving  of  consideration  in  making  a  selection 
of  plants  for  the  purjiose,  for  during  the  bright  summer  months 
where  not  allowed  to  cover  the  roof  too  closely,  they,  to  some  extent, 
supply  the  place  of  ordinary  shading  to  keep  the  general  occupants 
of  the  house,  when  in  flower,  from  being  too  much  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Those  that  thus  bloom  during  the  summer  months,  and  will 
bear  cutting  in  more  or  less  yearly,  should  now  have  their  shoots 
shortened,  an  operation  necessary  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible 
to  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  through  the  winter.  Amongst  them 
willbe  found  tlie  summer-flowering  Bignouias,  Hoveas,  Hardenbergias, 
Kennodyas,  Passifloras,Tacsonias, Plumbago capensis,  &c.  Thebcauti- 
ful  sweet-scented  Mandevilla  suavcolens,  although  a  plant  very  subject 
to  red  spiiler,  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  attention  necessary  to  keep  it 
cle.ar  from  this  pest,  for  wiicii  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  it 
will  continue  for  many  weeks  through  the  autumn,  producing  a  suc- 
cession of  its  M-hite  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  Swainsonas,  Habro- 
thamnus  elegans,  Jasminums,  Clianthns  puniceus,  Choro- 
zemas,  and  Acacias,  are  also  all  good.  It  is  not  desirable  at  this  sea- 
son to  cut  more  away  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  what- 
ever branches  are  removed  will  tend  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
flower  they  are  likely  to  produce  in  the  spring,  but  where  these  have 
grown  too  large  for  the  situation  they  occupy  either  trained  on 
pillars  or  on  the  roof  they  shouM  be  judiciously  thinned  out  :  so 
treated  they  are  much  better  both  in  appearance  and  reality  than 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  tie  them  in  so  close  as  to  make  them 
look  stiff  and  formal.  All  plants  of  the  above  character  should, 
where  they  require  it,  now  have  a  thorough  clearing  from  insects,  as 
from  their  position  overhanging  other  plants  they  are  certain  to 
communicate  whatever  they  may  be  affected  with  to  the  plants 
standing  beneath  them.  Should  any  happen  to  be  infested  with  that 
worst  of  all  pests,  white  scale,  the  most  effectual  method  of  dealing 
with  it,  is  to  out  them  in  so  far  as  to  admit  of  their  being  taken  down 
from  the  wires  that  supjiort  them,  and  have  the  whole  of  their  heads 
immersed  in  liquid  insecticide  sulHcicntly  strong  to  kill  the  insect ;  the 
application  of  any  liquid  by  sponge  or  brusli  however  effectual  it  may 
be  for  the  destruction  of  this  species  of  scale  can  scarcely  ever  be 
used  so  as  to  completely  eradicate  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  so  getting 
t'.ie  dressing  to  reach  every  part  infected,  whereas  if  dipped  over- 
head the  entire  surface  of  the  plant  is  reached.  This  insect  is  so 
hard  to  kill  that  even  when  the  plants  are  close  cut  in,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  but  the  hard  wood,  it  often  takes  several  applications  before 
all  are  destroyen.  Now  when  growth  has  ceased  by  beginning  early 
and  rejieating  the  dressing  through  the  winter,  affected  plants  may  be 
cleaned.  T.  B.\ines. 

Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas.— "Delta"  states  (p.  2.o.'))  that  the  Auricula  aphis  is 
very  destructive  to  his  plants,  .and  recommends  watering  the  soil  in 
the  pots  with  paraffin  as  a  cure  for  it.  I  hope  that  Auricula  growers 
will  not  follow  his  advice.  Paraffin  is  a  dangerous  substance,  and  I 
am  much  surprised  that  it  should  be  recommended  so  much  as  it  has 
been  by  practical  gardeners.  If  the  woolly  aphis  were  to  appear  on 
any  of  our  plants,  I  would  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  wash  the 
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roots  well  with  soapy  water.  Then,  when  they  had  been  permitted 
to  dry  for  half  an  hour,  I  would  wash  again  with  clean  rain-water. 
"Delta"  seems  to  think  that  even  if  his  plants  were  clean  they 
could  not  be  kept  so,  because  the  pest  would  attack  them  again, 
transmitted  from  the  roots  of  Sow  Thistles.  It  is  certain  that  any 
one  who  grows  Sow  Thistles  in  his  garden  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  very  successful  with  choice  Alpines.  Our  plants  are  now 
looking  remarkably  green  and  healthy,  and  most  of  them  are  well 
exposed  in  the  frames  in  an  open  piece  of  gi'ound  ;  the  lights  are  left 
oil'  night  and  day,  but  still  the  plants  show  autumn  trusses.  We  arc 
not  alone  in  this,  as  a  celebrated  grower  near  Manchester  writes  to 
say  that  his  plants  are  quite  as  erratic  in  this  respect  as  ours  are.  He 
suggests  placing  them  quite  out  in  the  open  air  all  through  the  summer 
months — a  practice  with  wliich  I  quite  agree,  but  it  is  necessary 
always  to  keep  them  in  the  frames,  so  that  tlie  glass  lights  can  be 
placed  over  them  in  rainy  weather. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Arrangements  must  now  be  made 
to  remove  all  Layers  and  pot  them  either  singly  in  3-in.  pots  or  a  pair 
of  plants  in  pots  of  a  larger  size.  The  compost  that  seems  to  answer 
best  is  four  parts  good  sweet  maiden  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and 
one  part  sharp  saiul.  We  were  very  late  in  getting  the  Carnations 
layered  this  year,  but  the  plants  so  far  are  looking  quite  as  well  as 
we  ever  had  them.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  and  healthy,  not  a 
spot  of  disease  being  visible  anywhere.  When  the  plants  are  potted, 
place  them  at  once  in  a  cold  fi'ame,  water  witli  a  tine-rosed  ■watering 
pot,  and  then  place  the  lights  over  them,  kecjiing  them  rather  close 
and  shaded  for  a  week  until  they  have  formed  fresh  roots. 

Dahlias. — Those  who  were  desponding  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
the  quality  of  the  Dahlia  bloonr  may  now  have  had  reason  to  change 
their  mind.  The  plants  are  healthy  and  producing  well-formed  flowers 
in  abundance.  The  nights  are  much  warmer  than  they  were  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  and  the  days  are  fine.  The  blooms  should  still  l)e 
thinned  out,  and  the  stems  should  be  tied  to  the  sticks  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  as  the  plants  are  very  heavy  and  easily  injured 
by  winds.  Shade  the  flowers,  especially  the  light-coloured  and  pink 
ones,  and  see  that  the  ground  is  kept  stirred  with  the  hoe. 

Gladioli. — We  are  now  getting  some  good  spikes  of  these.  It 
is,  however,  too  late  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  for  seed  saving,  as  the 
seeds  would  not  have  time  to  ripen.  The  ground  Ijetween  the  rows 
should  be  well  stirred  with  a  hoe,  or  if  it  is  wet,  tlie  surface  may  be 
lightly  forked  over,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  bulbs  to  ripen.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  can  ripen  well  when 
the  soil  is,  as  I  have  often  seen  it,  trodden  hard  between  the  rows, 
the  surface  quite  wet  and  in  places  covered  with  a  growth  of  green 
Conferv*. 

Pinks. — If  pipings  of  these  have  done  well,  now  is  the  right 
time  to  prepare  a  bed  in  which  to  plant  them.  When  a  Pink  is 
lifted  out  of  the  ground  it  does  not  seem  as  if  tlie  roots  run  far  from  the 
main  stem,  liut  they  do.  They  run  well  into  tile  ground,  and  it  is 
best  to  trench  the  beds  2  ft.  deep,  working  into  tliem  some  good 
rotted  stable  manure,  some  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  some  of  it  6  in.  under  the  surface. 

Tulips. — If  the  ground  intended  for  these  has  been  cleared 
from  otlier  plants  the  beds  may  be  prepared  at  once  if  time  can  be 
spared  for  tliat  purpose.  Growers  who  make  a  speciality  of  them 
take  infinite  pains  to  prepare  the  beds  well,  excavating  the  soil  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  then  filling  the  space  with  good  loam  mixed 
with  rotten  manure.  Those  who  cannot  afford  this  would  do  well 
to  treuch  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth  and  manure  it  well  ; 
then  at  planting  time  they  should  place  about  G  in.  of  rotten,  chopped- 
up  turfy  loam  on  the  surface,  and  in  that  plant  the  bulbs  with  a 
little  sand  under  and  over  them.  J.  Douc:l.\.s. 

Extracts    from    my    Diary. — September    23    to 
October   1. 

Veoktables. — Planting  out  large  quantities  of  Daniel's  Defiance 
and  Cocoa-nut  Cabbages  for  spring  use.  Iloeing  ground  between 
crops  of  Kndive  and  winter  Lettuce.  Tying  and  training  Cucum- 
bers. Manuring  a  south  border,  and  preparing  it  for  trenching. 
Cutting  all  self-protecting  Broccoli  fit  for  use.  Sowing  Osborn's 
forcing  French  Beans.  Earthing  up  Celery  wlien  the  weather  is  dry. 
Tying,  stopping,  and  training  winter  Cucumbers.  Sorting  Potatoes, 
and  picking  out  diseased  tubers.  Digging  ground  on  which  has  been 
(iherkins,  and  manuring  it  for  Cauliflowers.  Tliiuning  out  Lettuces 
sown  on  borders,  leaving  some  for  hearting.  Cutting  all  self-protect- 
ing Broccoli  and  ripe  Tomatoes.  Trenching  border  for  Cauliflowers. 
Tying  and  stopping  Tomatoes  growing  in  Pine  stove. 

Fruit. — Gathering  Dutch  Codlin,  Wykon  Pippin,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Bess  Pool  Apples.  Cutting  out 
laterals  and  surplus  wood  from  Hamburgh  Vines  to  admit  light  to 
ripen  the  wood.  Gathering  Beurre  Diel,  Vicar  of  Winkiield,  Duchesse 


d'Angoulfeme,  and  Gansel's  Bergamot  Pears.     Also  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jeraey  and  Passe  Colmar  Pears.     Weeding  between  Strawberries. 

Floweks. — Getting  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  and  Mignonette 
into  cold  houses.  Getting  soft-wooded  Heaths,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and 
Eupatoriums  into  cold  houses  from  outside.  Potting  Hyacinths,  Cro- 
cuses, Tulips,  and  Snowdrops.  Staking  out  Eupatorium  odoratum. 
Potting  old  plants  of  Vesta,  Happy  thought,  Stag's  Horn,  Crystal 
Palace  Gem,  and  Hieover  Pelargoniums  ;  also  Iris  reticulata.  Potting 
clumps  of  Spiraea  japonica  for  forcing. 


PROPAGATING. 


RAISING    TERNS    FRO:*!    SPORES. 

The  method  of  propagating  Ferns  from  spores  is  now  so  generally 
known  that  simple  details  of  the  mode  of  procedure  are  all  but  un- 
necessary. Only  a  comparatively  few  years  back  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  was  far  less  general  than  it  now  is,  and  by  many  they 
were  supposed  to  be  difficult  to  grow,  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  for  if  their  wants  are  attended  to,  they  are  in  reality  amongst 
the  easiest  to  manage  of  all  plants  cultivated  under  glass.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  species  reproduce  themselves  almost  like  weeds, 
coming  up  by  thousands  on  any  moisture-holding  material  the 
spores  may  hapijen  to  fall  upon,  which  remains  undisturbed  long 
enough  for  them  to  vegetate.  With  these  there  is  no  difficulty,  as 
such  as  are  required  can  lie  taken  up  and  potted  when  large  enough  ; 
Init  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  most  highly-prized  Ferns  that 
\'ery  rarely  increase  in.  this  way  at  all,  some  defjnng  the 
attempts  of  those  who  undertake  their  propagation  by  sowing 
the  spores.  For  instance,  amongst  the  Platyceriums  P. 
grande  and  P.  Stemmaria  remain  scarce  and  high-priced, 
from  the  fact  that  not  many  succeed  in  raising  them,  whilst  a  few 
manage  to  so  increase  them  by  hundreds.  Why  there  should  be  so 
great  a  difference  in  this  matter  relating  to  the  di9"erent  species  of 
Ferns,  a  difl'erence  much  more  marked  than  in  most  other  families  of 
cultivated  plants,  is  a  problem  I  have  never  been  able  to  solve,  nor 
met  with  any  one  who  could  do  more  than  conjecture  the  cause  ;  but 
so  it  is  ;  if  you  prepare  a  seed  bed  aroiind  and  beneath  where 
many  of  these  more-ditficult-to-raise  species  are  placed,  and  on  which 
the  falling  spores  cannot  fail  to  alight,  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
success  attends  the  operation,  even  when  the  prepared  medium  is 
treated  as  to  moisture  and  other  essentials,  just  as  it  would  be  if  the 
spores  had  been  gathered  and  sown.  This  I  have  repeatedly  proved 
when  the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  no  water  reached  the  surface  of 
the  seed  bed  that  could  wash  the  small  germs  too  deep  down  in  the 
soil  for  them  to  vegetate. 

In  addition  to  the  species  of  Platycerium  I  have  named,  there  are 
many  other  Ferns  that  are  equally  little  disposed  to  increase  from 
spores  that  have  been  allowed  to  fall  from  the  plants  of  their  own 
accord  ;  amongst  these  may  be  named  all  the  species  of  the  much- 
prized  Gleichenias,  the  dwarf  tree  species,  Brainea  insignis,  Loniaria 
cycadiaifolia,  L.  zamiiefolia,  most  of  the  Davallias,  several  of  the 
Nothoclajuas  and  C'heilanthes,  particularly  the  handsome  C.  dealbata 
(by  some  better  known  as  Cassebeera  farinosa),  Angiopteris,  some 
Lygodiums,  and  other  low-growing  species  and  of  the  larger  Tree 
Ferns,  most  of  the  Alsophilas,  Cibotiums,  and  Cyatheas  ;  whilst  in 
the  Dicksonias,  many  come  so  freely  that  even  the  base  of  the  stems 
frequently  get  studcled  with  young,  self-sown  seedlings.  It  needs 
some  experience  to  detect  the  right  time  for  gathering  the  spores  with 
a  view  to  sowing  them,  and  where  failure  follows  it  almost  always 
happens  that  the  securing  of  the  spores  has  been  delayed  too  long, 
when  the  seed  germs  have  in  reality  fallen,  and  nothing  remains  but 
the  brown  covering  or  seed  vessels.  The  spores,  I  may  saj',  of  most 
Ferns  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  detectible  by  the  naked  eye.  It 
is  well  known  amongst  Fern  raisers  that  the  spores  when  gathered  at 
the  right  time  will  retai»  their  vitality  for  years,  but,  like  the  seeds 
of  most  [ilants,  they  keep  best  when  not  shaken  out,  that  is,  when 
the  fronds  that  have  produced  them  are  gathered  and  dried  with  the 
spores  attached.  The  young  fertile  fronds  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  development,  show  the  sori — that  is,  the  patch-like  cases 
of  fructification  that  contain  the  spores,  which  cases,  when  the 
spores  are  matured,  burst  and  allow  the  fine  dust-like  bodies 
to  fall  out.  It  is  just  when  the  commencement  of  this  ripening  pro- 
cess has  been  amved  at  that  the  spores  should  be  secured.  In  the 
strong-growing  species  the  right  condition  may  be  detected  with  the 
naked  eye  ;  in  the  case  of  the  weak  growers  with  very  small  sori,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  coverings  show  that  they  are  beginning  to  burst, 
there  should  be  no  further  delaj-  in  gathering.  They  may  be  scraped  off 
with  a  knife  on  to  a  slieet  of  paper,  tlie  best  way  \\ith  such  kinds  as  Pla- 
tycerium grande  ;  in  the  case  of  species  that  admit  of  the  fronds  or  a 
portion  of  them  being  taken  off  altogether  this  can  be  done,  and  they 
may  be  either  sown  at  ouce  or  dried  gently  and  then  sown.     I  have 
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never  found  much  difference  in  the  result  whichever  course  was 
followed  ;  when  dried  the  fronds  can  be  rubbed  in  pieces  between 
the  hands  ;  if  just  taken  oti'  the  plants,  thej'  should  be  choppeil  into 
small  bits  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  scattered  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots  or  pans  prepared  for  sowing. 

From  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  material  on  which  the  spores 
are  dispersed  moist,  almost  up  to  saturation,  it  is  requisite  that  it 
sliould  be  of  a  very  open  porous  character,  otherwise  it  gets  covered 
^^•ith  gi-een  mould  before  the  young  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  re- 
move, and  endangers  their  being  smothered.  Nothing  that  I  liave 
found  is  better  tlian  ordinary  peat  broken  tolerably  tine  with  some 
sand  and  about  one-fourth  of  sandstone  broken  into  bits  about  the  size 
of  Broad  Beans  mixed  with  it,  giving  the  surface  a  good  watering 
first,  and  pressing  it  firm,  so  as  to  close  up  all  tlie  inequalities,  which 
will  prevent  the  spores  getting  too  deep  down  in  the  soil  to  allow 
them  to  vegetate.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  well  to  avoid  applying 
water  on  the  surface,  instead  of  wliich  the  pots  sliould  be  placed  in 
saucers  containing  a  little  water,  which  will  be  soaked  up  and  keep 
the  material  quite  wet.  Tlie  broken  up  fronds  containing  the  spores 
should  be  pressed  down  close  to  the  soil.  Some  growers  put  sheets 
of  glass  over  the  tops  of  the  pots  until  the  j-oung  plants  make  tlieir 
appearance  ;  but  when  these  are  used,  I  have  sometimes  found  the 
soil  get  affected  with  green  mould.  Nothing  further  is  needed, 
except  to  prick  off  the  seedlings  into  pots  of  prepared  soil  as  soon  .as 
they  are  large  enough,  and  later  on,  when  sntficiently  gi-own  to  put 
them  into  small  pots  singly  ;  but  on  no  account  over-pot  tliem. 

T.  Baines. 

LEUCOPOGON     CUNNIXGHAMI. 

Tnis  beautiful  greenhouse  shrub  is  best  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  put  in  in  the  mouths  of  May  and  June.  After  it  has  done 
flowering,  cut  off  the  old  flower  shoots,  and  place  them  in  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere  about  GO',  when  several  growths  will  begin  to 
start  ;    take  tiiese  off  as  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration,  prepare 


Cutting  of  Leucopogon  Cunninghami. 


well  drained  6-in.  pots  by  filling  them  witli  finely  sifted  soil,  com- 
posed of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  to  witliin  a  j  in.  of 
the  rim  ;  press  this  compost  down  rather  tirmly.  Tlieu  put  sand  on 
the  top,  sprinkle  witli  water,  and  insert  the  cuttings  firmly.  Place 
a  bell-glass  over  them  to  exclude  air,  and  take  care  to  wipe"  the  glass 
dry  every  other  morning.  Set  them  on  a  cool  bottom  in  the  pro- 
pagating liouse  for  two  or  three  weeks  till  they  begin  to  callus,  when 
tliey  may  be  placed  on  a  slight  bottom  heat,  and  they  will  emit  roots 
in  about  two  months.  Give  air  gi-adually  by  tilting  the  glasses,  and 
they  will  be  ready  for  potting  off  and  placing  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
greenliouse  about  tl\e  middle  of  September.  H.  H. 


Propagation  of  Lapagerias.— When  plants  are  described 
as  having  so  niaiiy  shoots,  and  their  habit  of  growtli  is  to  produce  tlieir 
shoots  from  underground,  as  Lapagerias  do,  people  naturally  imagine 
that  those  who  describe  them  expect  to  be  literally  understood.  Tlie 
explanation  of  "  J.  S.  "W."  (p.  26.3)  now  shows  whathe  means  by  shoots 
of  the  Lapagerias  of  which  he  spoke,  and  simply  reduces  tliem  to  what 
is  usually  met  with,  and  if  ".T.  S.  W."  happens  to  be  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood I  can  show  him  plenty.  Instead  of  counting  each  little 
side  shoot  as  "  J.  S.  W."  now  admits  he  does,  most  people  would 
call  the  whole  of  what  each  growth  from  the  bottom  is  composed, 


one  branched  shoot.  I  have  grown  these  plants  long  enough  myself, 
and  have  seen  sulficient  of  wliat  the  largest  and  most  successful 
growers  in  the  kingdom  Jiave  been  able  to  accomplish  to  be  able  to 
judge  pretty  correctly  what  can  be  done  with  tliem  :  and  this  fur- 
ther explanation  given  by  "J.  S.  W.-'  proves  clearly  that  in  dis- 
crediting the  age  and  size  of  the  plants,  as  first  stated,  I  was 
correct.  But  this  is  of  less  importance  than  the  propagation  of 
Lapagerias,  which  most  people  would  be  glad  to  increase  as  fast  as  they 
do  Vines  or  other  easily-.struck  plants,  and  when  "J.  S.  W."  wrote 
about  striking  them  from  eyes  as  readily  as  Vines,  I  v/as  in  hopes 
that  lie  had  hit  upon  some  quick  method  of  which  he  would  give 
further  details  that  would  enable  others  to  do  likewise,  but  this  lie 
has  not  done. — T.  Baines. 

Marechal  Niel.— Recent  experienoe  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
summer  is  the  best  season  for  propagating  this  Rose  by  means  of 
cuttings.  These,  if  taken  from  the  blooming  wood  in  spring  aftc.i 
the  flowers  have  been  gathered  and  put  in  under  a  handlight  and 
kept  shaded,  or  indeed  anywliero  where  they  can  be  kept  moist  and 
protected  fiom  the  sun,  will  strike  freely.  In  this  way  eighteen  out 
of  every  twenty  will  root.  If  this  plan  w'ere  generally  adopted,  Marc- 
clial  Niel  might  soon  become  as  abundant  as  the  commonest  Rose  in 
cultivation.  The  cuttings  should  not  have  more  tlian  two  buds  abo\e 
ground. — A.  D. 

Autumn-struck  Fuchsias.— It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  pro- 
pagate any  of  the  varieties  of  Fuclisia  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
increase  for  next  season's  display.  If  potted  ott'  into  small  pots 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  kept  growing  gently  in  alight  airy  position 
and  intermediate  temperature,  they  will  be  healthy  little  bushes 
early  in  spring,  fit  for  potting  and  growing  on  quickly  if  specimens 
are  desired,  or  for  flowering  in  a  small  state  in  medium-sized  pots 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservator}',  or  for  general  indoor  deco- 
ration. Any  not  required  for  early  flowering  will  do  well  during  the 
summer  months,  set  out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  kept 
well  supplied  with  water  and  weak  liquid  manure  ;  all  blooms  sliould 
be  picked  off  them  closely  until  within  a  month  of  the  time  when  they 
are  required  in  flower,  when  they  will  make  a  fine  autumnal  display. 
Fuchsias  possess  sucli  a  graceful  habit  of  growth,  that  the  less 
training  they  get  the  better  ;  one  central  stake  to  support  the  leader, 
and  pinching  any  shoot  that  may  be  outgrowing  its  neighbours,  are 
all  that  is  needed,  and  whether  as  border  plants,  single  specimens  on 
turf,  or  as  pillar  plants  or  in  pots  under  glass,  they  are  subjects  that 
always  well  repay  any  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  on  them. — 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


PLANTING    FOREST   TREES. 

(Continued  from  2).  2.59.^ 

Where  pitting  is  the  mode  of  preparation  adopted  upon  clay  lands, 
the  longer  the  interval  between  the  hole  digging  and  the  planting  the 
better  for  the  trees.  Sufficient  time  should,  in  all  cases,  be  given 
for  tlie  chopped  turf  or  surface  slice  to  decay  after  being  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  as  it  thus  becomes  available  at  once  as  food 
for  tlie  young  plants,  and  during  the  2Jrocess  of  planting  the  pul- 
verised soil  will  insinuate  itself  under  and  around  the  roots.  The 
holes  also  sliould  be  sufficiently  larg<?  to  allow  of  several  inches  of 
the  fine  soil  surrounding  the  roots  on  all  sides,  otlierw  isc  many  of 
the  plants  will  languish  and  perhaps  die  off  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  second  years  for  -want  of  jiroper  treatment.  The  marked  supe- 
riority of  growth  which  is  observable  in  trees  planted  upon  made 
ground,  wliere  every  particle  has  been  moved,  and  that  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  shoulil  convince  every  tree  planter  of  the  great 
advantages  of  cultivation,  and  a  thorovigh  comminution  of  the 
particles  of  the  soil.  And  here,  a  word  may  be  said  against  the  very 
common  practice  of  stamiiing  into  the  holes  a  mass  of  wet  clay,  thus 
forcing  all  the  roots  to  the  liottom,  and  both  covering  them  and  sur- 
rounding them  with  a  substance  quite  impenetrable  to  the  rootlets. 

The  ]iractiees  of  planting  indiscriminately  all  kinds  of  forest 
trees  and  distributing  them  throughout  the  plantations  with  the  re- 
gularity of  the  patterns  upon  a  wall  paper,  are  at  once  opposed  to 
science  and  to  correct  taste.  Few  foresters  c.in  boast  of  soilsadapted 
to  the  growth  of  any  great  number  of  species  in  the  same  enclosure, 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  forms  and  tints  in  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  woodlands,  entirely 
destroys  the  spirit  of  planting.  It  may  often  be  advisable  to  mix 
up  the  deep  and  shallow-rooting  trees,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  well 
occupied  from  its  surface  downwards.  Besides,  some  of  those  trees 
whose  roots  penetrate  the  deepest  bring  up  to  the  surface  and  scatter 
over  the  land  by  their  fall  of  leaves,  substances  beneficial  to  other 
trees  whose  roots  do  not  descend  deep  enough  to  reach  them.  These 
substances   have  also  a  beneficial  effect    upon   the   herbage  which 
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springs  up  after  the  Land  is  either  partially  or  entirely  cleared  of 
timber.  Though  little  or  nothing  will  grow  luuler  the  shade  of  a 
dense  Ash,  yet  after  the  clearance  of  the  tiniljer  the  land  is  un- 
doubtedly improved,  and  where  a  crop  of  Oaks  has  been  matured, 
the  land  is  found  to  be  considerably  benefited  by  the  saline  matter 
obtained  from  their  leaves,  wliicli  amounts  to  about  ,5  per  cent,  of 
their  whole  weight.  After  a  plantation  of  Larch  has  been  thinned 
out  sufficiently  to  allow  (Jrass  to  cover  the  ground,  such  herbage  far 
surpasses  both  in  (juantity  and  quality  what  the  land  previously 
produced. 

In  plantations  intended  mainly  for  profit,  grouping  according  to 
soil  and  situation  will  be  fovinil  the  surest  method.  It  is  often 
.asserted  that  the  finest  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  and  Beech  are  to  be  seen  as 
single  sijecimens  in  the  midst  of,  or  upon  the  margins  of,  other  pl.au  • 
tations.  But  wherever  such  an  instance  occurs  the  particular  tree 
is  generjilly  upon  its  own  soil,  .and  is  found  to  be  flourishing  at  the 
expense  of  all  arounil  it.  An  O.ak  in  a  deep  lo.amy  soil  resting  upon 
clay  ;  an  Ash  or  an  Elm  in  a  loamy  gi'avel ;  a  Beech  upon  a  calcareous 
gravel  resting  upon  a  bed  of  chalk  ;  a  Scotch  Pine  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  in  a  gi'avelly  soil  whicli  affords  it  complete  drainage  ; 
a  Horse  Chestnut  in  a  deep  loam,  with  a  dry  bottom,  a  Mountain 
Ash  in  a  higii  situation  where  it  meets  with  light  sandy  land  ;  a 
Birch  in  a  light  black  loam  with  a  gravelly  substratum  ;  and  a 
•Spanisli  (,'hestnut  in  a  dry  loamy  soil  upon  gravel,  afford  at  once  the 
finest  sijecimen  trees  and  the  most  serviceable  timber. 

As  most  large  areas  of  land  selected  for  planting  will  comprise 
many  varieties  of  soil  and  ditferent  aspects,  it  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  group  accordingly.  The  deeper  soils  will  suit  the  Oak, 
Elm,  Ash,  Walnut,  and  Chestnuts  ;  the  sands  and  gravels  the  Larch, 
Sycamore,  Beech,  and  the  Hornbeam  and  Spanish  Chestnut  for 
imde.-wood  ;  the  boggy  and  wet  lands  the  Willow,  Alder,  and  Poplar; 
and  tlie  moist  lands  the  American  Plane,  the  Ash,  Lime,  and  Birch  ; 
while  the  very  thin  soils  will  carry  the  Scotch  Pine,  the  Silver  and 
Spruce  Firs,  and  the  Mountain  Ash. 

Tliough  cultivation  proves  highly  beneficial  to  young  trees  by 
placing  within  their  reach  all  the  available  food  cont.ained  in  the 
soil,  and  also  by  actually  increasing  the  .amount  of  such  food,  too 
much  manuring  will  often  force  growth  beyond  what  is  advisable 
for  the  texture  of  the  wood.  It  is  not  the  fastest-growing  tree  that 
furnishes  the  best  timber,  else  the  Oak  of  the  park  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  forest,  and  the  Larch  of  the  valley  to  that 
grown  upon  the  hillside.  Cultivation  in  conjunction  with  ni.anuring 
should  be  practised  only  upon  such  trees  as  are  planted  in  worse 
than  their  natural  soils.  Enough  of  early  cultivation  to  impart  con- 
stitution should  be  bestowed  upon  all  young  trees. 

The  use  of  nurses  in  plantations  is  a  subject  deserving  notice. 
How  seldom  do  we  find  these  planted  sufficiently  thick  or  of 
adequate  strength  to  give  the  necessary  shelter  to  the  main  crop. 
The  extent  to  which  they  should  be  used  must  depend  upon  the 
exposure.  Where  this  is  great,  they  may  be  filled  in  to  within  from 
30  in.  t:)  36  in.  of  the  standards  and  of  each  other.  Upon  more 
sheltered  sites  they  may  be  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  apart ;  and  when 
thinned  out,  they  will  have  attained  useful  sizes.  The  Mountain  Ash 
is  second  only  to  the  Larch  for  use  in  bleak  situations  ;  .and  the 
Spruce  will  afford  a  better  shelter  upon  a  less  space  than  the  Scotch 
Pine.  The  Sycamore,  Norway  Maple,  Pinaster,  and  the  Elder  are 
very  serviceable  near  the  sea. 

The  forester  who  has  access  to  a  well  stocked  home  nursery,  ough' 
to  ba  able  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  his  work,  as  he 
can  raise  his  pbants  when  they  are  required,  and  replant  them  in  the 
l)e3t  pDssible  condition.  By  diviiling  his  hands  into  raisers,  sorters, 
carriers,  and  planters  he  may  get  over  in  a  systematic  way  a  large 
amount  of  work  in  a  short  time.  Wherever  the  trees  have  to  be 
carried  considerable  distances,  and  to  remain  out  of  the  ground  more 
than  a  few  hours,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  pudiile  the  roots  by  dip- 
ping the  bundles  into  a  tub  containing  earth  and  water  mixed  to 
the  proper  consistency.  All  ro^t-pruning  sliould  at  this  time  be 
avoided,  beyond  cutting  off  tlie  extremities  of  such  as  are  injured 
in  the  getting  up.  Nor  should  the  pruning  of  side  branches  be  now 
attempted,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  foreshorten  strag- 
gling growths,  or  to  reduce  such  heads  as  are  quite  dis proportioned 
to  the  strength  of  the  roots.  The  wounds  caused  by  close  side 
pruning  at  the  time  of  transplanting  are  slow  in  he.aling  over,  on 
account  of  the  deficient  circulation  of  the  sap  during  the  first  season. 
For  this  reason  the  trees  inton  led  for  removal  should  be  pruned  in 
the  nursery  any  time  about  .June  or  July. 

TaT.igli  th3  early  autuna  is  strongly  recommended  as  the  best 
time  to  ensure  success,  where  the  operations  are  large,  the  work  may 
have  to  bj  carried  on  during  all  the  available  weather  between  the 
early  part  of  October  and  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.  Indeed  there  .are  few  weeks  in  the  whole  year  wlieu  trans- 
planting of  some  kind  may  not  be  taken  in  hand.     Frosty  weather 


should  be  avoided  ;  but  when  hard  pushcil  the  planter  may  otherwise 
work  throughout  the  winter,  especially  if  he  selects  his  land  with  an 
open  bottom  for  the  early  autumn  and  the  wetter  parts  of  the 
winter,  reserving  cold  bottomed  and  heavy  retentive  lands  for  the 
spring.  Very  wet  lands  should  never  be  planted  late  in  the  winter, 
unless  in  exceptionally  dry  weather,  and  when  they  have  received  a 
good  previous  Jireparation. 

The  length  of  time  which  it  takes  to  rectify  mistakes  in  planting 
should  make  the  forester  doubly  careful  to  ascertain  by  oljservatiou 
and  analysis  the  capabilities  of  the  land  he  selects  for  plantations,  as 
it  sometimes  takes  years  to  discover  and  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to 
rectify  ^vllat  has  been  done  amiss,  and  free-growing  and  flourish- 
ing trees  even  of  an  inferior  kiml  are  far  preferable  ta  stunted  speci- 
mens of  the  choicest  sorts.  A.  J.  Borrows. 


The    Araucaria   inabricata   in    South    Germany.— 

When  recently  visiting  tlie  to  me  interesting  garden  of  a  distinguished 
collector  of  new  and  rare  plants  .and  shrubs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baden-Baden,  I  was  shown  with  great  pride  by  the  proprietor  a  small 
but  fairly  healthy  specimen  of  the  above-named  well-known  Conifer 
(which  in  this  country  is,  I  believe,  perfectly  hardy),  and  informed, 
to  my  great  surprise,  that  it  was,  he  believed,  the  only  living  speci- 
men of  the  tree  in  South  (Germany.  He  attributed  tlie  fact  of  its 
having  resisted  and  survived  the  winter  frosts  to  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  he  had  planted  it,  at  the  bottom  of  a  kind  of  deep  glen  or 
ravine,  where  the  hill  rising  steeply  immediately  on  the  other  side 
completely  sheltering  it  from  the  morning  sun,  which,  after  severe 
frosts,  had  proved  fatal  to  all  those  exposed  to  its  rays. — W.  E.  G. 

Yellow  Fruited  Guelder  Rose. — Having  for  many  years 
grown  this  fine  hardy  shrub  in  the  south  of  Ireland  without  ever 
succeeding  in  getting  it  either  to  flower,  or  produce  its  highly  orna- 
mental bunches  of  bright  coloured  berries,  I  availed  myself  of  a 
visit  to  the  unrivalled  collection  of  my  friend,  M.  A.  Lavallee,  at 
Segrez,  on  Monday  last,  in  order  to  see  this  shrub,  which  was  then 
in  full  and  copious  fruit  in  one  of  his  shrubberies  ;  and  on  his 
pointing  it  out  to  me  I  w.a8  much  surprised  to  .^ee  the  berries  of  a 
most  lirilliant  scarlet  colour,  instead  of  yellow  as  I  expected  them  to 
be.  M.  Lavallee,  however,  informed  me  that  the  first  colour  they 
assume  in  the  early  autumn  is  bright  golden  yellow,  which,  .as  the  sea- 
son advances,  changes  to  scarlet,  and  ends  by  becoming  black  as  ink  be- 
fore the  berries  fall  off  the  bush.  Tlie  birds  usually  so  fond  of 
berries  do  not  seem  to  touch  these  at  all. — W.  E.  G. 

Catalpa  syringsefolia. — This  beautiful  flowering  tree  forms 
at  present  a  conspicHous  object  in  pleasure  grounds,  being  quite 
covered  with  flowers  that  are  spotted  like  those  of  a  Foxglove. 
Catalpas  evidently  like  full  exposure  to  sunshine  and  air,  as  I  find 
that  those  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  our  hills  are  much  more  flori- 
ferous  than  trees  in  shaded  positions.  The  young  wood  like  that 
of  the  Paulownia,  which  the  Catalpa  somewhat  resembles  in  habit 
and  style  of  growth,  is  soft  and  liable  to  injury  from  severe 
frosts  when  in  an  unrii>ened  state,  but  when  fully  mature  it 
withstands  a  considerable  amount  of  frost,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
that  condition  it  should  be  planted  on  well  drained  soil,  and  not 
grown  over  luxuriantly.  The  Paulownia  with  its  singular  purple 
flower  spikes  was  most  effective  here  in  spring,  and  now  the 
Catalpa  is  even  more  interesting,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  flowering 
trees  which  there  is  late  in  summer. — J.  Groom,  J  inton. 

Pinus  insignis  as  a  Sea-shore  Tree. — The  gieat  merit 
of  this  .as  a  sea-shore  tree  is  well  shown  ,at  Boilorgan,  in  Anglesea, 
where  m.any  specimens  are  in  perfect  health  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  sea.  There  is  perhaps  nowhere  a  more  wind-tortured  district 
than  Anglesea,  judging  by  tlie  appeanance  of  the  few  stunted  native 
trees  that  withstand  the  blast.  Planting  of  the  most  beautiful  kind 
is,  however,  established  almost  on  tlie  sea-shore.  On  the  margin  of 
the  shore  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  Furze,  and  Darwin's  Barberry  first 
meet  the  south-western  gales  and  almost  continual  winds.  A  few 
paces  within  these  the  first  plants  of  Pinus  insignis  and  the  common 
evergreen  Oak  appear,  and  soon,  with  the  aid  of  these  excellent  shore 
trees,  almost  any  kind  of  evergreen  planting  m.ay  be  carried 
out.  The  whole  place  is  most  instructive  as  regards  planting  near 
the  sea.  The  contrast  between  the  wind-swept  surface  of  the  island 
and  the  noble  avenue  of  evergreen  trees  leading  from  the  entrance 
lodge  to  the  house  is  very  strikiur;. — V. 

Rhus  Cotinus. — This  Sum.ach  is  just  now  an  object  of  great 
beauty  in  the  ornamental  grounds  at  Castle  .\sliby,  Northampton- 
shire. It  is  doubtless  a  very  old  plant  which  in  course  of  time 
has  grown  into  a  large  bush  and  made  a  quantity  of  hard  wood. 
During  August  it  flowered  and  has  since  been  succeeded  by  the  long 
feathery  flower  stalks  which,  being  proiUiceil  in  large  pinnacles, 
have  a  very  charming    effect.      It  is  said  that  in  Italy  this  plant 

used  for  tanning  purjxises. — R.  D. 
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THE     TASMANIAN     TEA    TREE. 

(leptospeemum  laxigerum. ) 

This  is  a  very  valuable  New  Holland  species,  whicli  has  of  late  5-ears 
been  rarely  grown  and  d'stributed,  except  by  Messrs.  McClelland,  of 
Newry,  wlio  are  tolerably  well  known  as  keeping  up  a  stock  of  rari- 
ties in  the  way  of  hardy  plants  "  not  generally  known."  In  haljit  of 
"rowth  this  plant  closely  resembles  some  Cotoneasters  ;  the  leaves  are, 
however.almost  silvery  in  colour,  being  densely  clothed  witli  soft,  silky 
hairs  ;  the  young  wood  is  of  a  pink  colour,  ami  the  large  pure  wliite, 
Saxifraga-Burseriana-like  flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the 
last  ye.ar'3  lateral  branchlets.  Our  sketch  merely  represents  a  tiny 
spray  from  a  brancli  15  in.  long,  which  was  a  Hawthorn-like  mass  of 
flowers  and  leaves,  ily  predecessor  here  had  noted  its  merit,  and  a 
small  specimen  endured  the  late  severe  winter  with  impunity  side 
by  side  with  Billardiera  longiflora,  Berberidopsis  corallina,  which 
is  now  lovely  with  glossy  green  leaves  and  drooping  coral-red  buds 
and  flowers  ;  Commelyna  ca>lestis,  Benthamia  fra^'ifera,  Oxalids,  and 
the  small  Fuchsia  gracilis.  The  last-named  Fuchsia  is  a  lovely  plant, 
never  growing  above  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  height,  and  so  forming  bushes 
12  in.  or  1.5  in.  in  diameter,  each  slender  shoot  bearing  numerous  red 
and  i)urple  flowers  and  bright  coral  red  buds.  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Hemsley  sends  me  word  that  it  is  a  "  starved  form  of  F.  Riccartoni," 
■B'hich,  indeed,  botanically  it  possibly  may  be  ;  all  I  can  say  is  that 


Spray  cf  the  Tasmanian  Tea  Tree. 


growing  in  a  similar  situation  on  rockwork  a  few  yards  away  is  the 
true  F.  Riccartoni,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  much  larger  foliage  and 
flowers,  which  look  thin  and  poor  in  comparison  with  tliose  of  the 
dwarf  F.  gracilis.  I  sliall  some  day  send  good  specimens  of  both  to 
Mr.  Hemsley,  who  is  our  best  English  autliority  on  the  genus,  and 
shall  then  be  quite  content  to  abide  by  hie  decision.  Species  or 
variety,  however,  matters  but  little,  since  all  garden-loving 
amateurs  will  be  glad  to  possess  a  form  of  F.  Riccartoni,  which 
blooms  freely  at  9  in.  high  in  compact  bush  form.  How  con- 
temptuously the  Knight  of  Kerry  would  look  down  on  my  poor  little 
pet  after  contemplating  his  "  specimen  "  of  F.  Riccartoni,  which  is 
nearly  big  enough  to  fill  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  To  return  to 
the  Leptospermum,  I  may  mention  that  small  plants  in4t-in.  pots  are 
1.5  in.  to  18  in.  in  height,  and  one  such  for  which  I  paid  eighteen 
pence  has  just  now  numerous  sprays  of  its  milk-white  flowers.  For 
a  cold  greenhouse  in  pots,  or  as  a  wall  shrub  in  a  sheltered  position, 
this  distinct  Pittoaporaceous  shrub  should  be  made  most  welcome. 

B. 


Pavia  macrostachya. — This  at  present  forms  a  fine  feature 
in  the  ornamental  grounds  at  Castle  Ashby.  It  is  11  ft.  or  so  in 
height,  over  30  ft.  through,  and  one  mass  of  blossom  <lown  to  the 
very  ground.  The  blossoms  are  arranged  in  tall  spikes  ;  they  have 
long  projecting  stamens,  and  they  are  also  fragrant.  The  leaves  are 
produced  on  long  petioles,  occasionally  flattened  out  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  This  species  is  also  known  as  the  Kdible  Buckeye  (Pavia 
edulis)  in  America,  on  account  of  the  fruit  being  eaten  either  boiled 
or  roasted.  It  is  a  very  fine  deciduous  tree,  and  one  that  should  be 
planted  much  more  frequently  than  it  appears  to  be.  Pavia  parvi- 
floraand  P.  spicataare  said  to  be  identical  with  the  foregoing. — R.  D. 

Hypericum  oblongifoUum. — I  noticed  tliis  handsome  large- 
flowering  kind,  with  polished  golden  buds,  in  bloom  at  Glasnevin.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  obtainable  in  the  London  nurseries,  antl  deserves  to  be 
generally  planted  as  a  valuable  autumn-flowering  shrub. — V. 


FORMING    AND    PLANTING    SHRUBBERIES. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  house  and  grounds,  where  the  choice  is  not 
limited,  there  is  often  a  want  of  judgment  and  taste  displayed  in 
seizing  upon  and  utilising  to  the  utmost  any  special  local  features  or 
conformation  of  ground  which  may  be  easily  beautified  and  made 
pleasant  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  A  gr-oup  of  old  Oaks  or  Elms 
gives  an  air  of  age  and  grandeur  to  any  place  ;  that  is,  if  the  house 
lias  anything  in  keeping  with  it.  A  small  watercourse  meandering 
througli  a  meadow  may  be  opened  out  into  a  miniature  lake,  or  at  a 
less  expense  be  converted  into  a  winding  stream  garnished  with 
"Water  Lilies  and  numerous  other  interesting  aquatic  plants.  It  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  that  each  place  should  include  everything  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  elaborate  and  work  out  that  special 
feature  which  seems  natural  to  it.  An  elevated  site  should  be 
selected,  if  possible,  lor  the  purpose  of  securing  an  efficient  and 
easily  arranged  system  of  drainage,  and  it  permits  also  of  a  bolder 
and  more  picturescjue  arrangement  of  the  various  groups  and  belts  of 
trees  and  shrubs  that  are  necessary  for  shelter  and  privacy.  All 
trees  of  large  growth  should  be  planted  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  house,  so  as  not  to  oljstruct  air  and  light.  Even  stables  and 
offices,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  shut  out  with  trees  or  masses  of 
shrubs,  should  not  have  anything  likely  to  grow  tall  planted  too 
near.  The  falling  leaves  often  block  up  water-spouts  and  gutters, 
and  in  some  unlucky  moment,  from  some  trifling  oversight,  the  place 
may  be  flooded.  Buildings  that  are  exposed  to  the  drip  and  damp  of 
overhanging  trees  are  far  more  perishable,  and  cost  more  for  repairs, 
than  if  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  air  currents.  A  house  or 
building  embowered  in  trees  is  a  delightful  i-etreat  in  very  hot 
weather ;  but  it  is  usually  damp  in  our  climate,  and  generally  un- 
healthy. It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  any  building,  or  portion 
of  a  building,  m.ay  not  be  efleotually  blinded  or  hid,  if  it  be  desired, 
without  incurring  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  finding  at  some 
future  day  that  the  trees  employed  were  unsuitable  and  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  work  done  over  again  ;  and,  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
this,  the  planter  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  life-history, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  numerous  families  of  plants  that  are  available  for 
outdoor  decoration.  It  is  imjiossible  for  anyone  to  arrange  or  group 
plants  or  trees  properly  about  whose  origin  or  antecedents  he  knows 
little  or  nothing. 

In  planting  merely  for  shelter,  common,  hard}',  fast-growing  things 
may  be  employed.  I  have  seen  the  Huntingdon  Elm  used  in  very 
exposed  places,  to  receive  the  first  fierce  blast  of  the  wind,  with  good 
effect ;  and  it  grows  rapidly,  and  has  a  less  stift'  and  more  elegant 
appearance  than  the  common  Elm  or  Oak.  Having  established  a 
first  line  as  a  sort  of  outwork  against  the  enemy,  better  and  choicer 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  introduced.  There  are,  of  course,  places 
where  these  observations  on  the  importance  of  shelter  are  unneces- 
sary. The  greatest  amount  of  shelter  will  commonly  be  required  on 
the  north  and  east  aspect,  though  there  are  localities  where  the  west 
winds  at  times  come  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  They  are  usually 
not  so  cold  and  cutting  as  those  from  the  east  or  north  ;  still,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  shelter  in  some  situations  against  their  destruc- 
tive force.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs 
many  things  have  to  be  thought  of  before  the  plan  is  laid  down.  The 
means  of  the  propietor  will  in  the  main  decide  the  question  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  materials  employed.  The  outside  furniture  of  a  resi- 
dence is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  expense  as  the  furniture  for  the 
interior  ;  and  it  reflects  in  the  same  way  the  proprietor's  tastes  and 
means.  And  as  planting,  either  for  shelter  or  general  effect,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  permanent  work,  it  is  a  great  pity  to  do  it  imper- 
fectly, either  by  deficient  preparation  of  the  sites,  or  by  planting 
cheap  and  inferior  subjects.  If  the  work  be  well  done,  and  a  good 
selection  suitable  for  each  position  made,  it  will  annually  become 
more  valuable  aud  interesting.  One  of  the  evils  to  be  avoided 
is  thick  planting ;  many  shrublieries  are  utterly  ruined  by  that, 
and  subsequent  neglect.  Thick  jilanting  would  do  no  harm  if  thin- 
ning were  attended  to  in  good  time  ;  but  even  then  I  question  the 
advantage  of  planting  many  masses,  except  it  be  on  the  windward 
side.  Besides,  buying  more  plants  than  are  really  necessary  adds 
to  the  cost  of  the  work.  Many  annual  plants  of  vigorous  growth 
might  be  used  to  furnish  thin  places  in  newly  planted  shrubberies 
for  a  few  years  till  the  permanent  plants  were  established  and  be- 
ginning to  cover  the  ground  ;  for  this  purpose  Castor-oil  plants,  giant 
hemp,  and  other  similar  plants,  may  be  used  in  the  middle  of  the 
groups,  with  dwarf  annuals  towards  the  outside. 

In  setting  out  positions  for  belts  or  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
bleak,  exposed  situations,  where  the  soil  is  bad  or  inferior  after  the 
positions  are  marked  out,  and  trenched  soil  should,  if  possible,  be 
carted  from  other  positions  and  placed  on  the  top  to  deepen  its  staple  ; 
it  will  elevate  the  site  and  give  the  planter  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  assisting  the  development  of  his  ideas  than  wouhl  be 
possible  if  planted  on  the  level.  The  idea  of  planting  on  slightly 
elevated  sites  may  perhaps  be  cavilledat  and  deprecated  ;  butthe  extra 
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depth  of  soil  obtained,  and  the  freer  drainage  which  is  secured,  aild 
so  niucli  to  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  that  many  rare  plants  may  be 
planted  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  their  succeeding,  even  in  other- 
wise impossible  situations,  and  whicli  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to 
think  of  planting  unless  some  such  ijlaubeadojjted.  Every  experienced 
planter  knows  that  a  plant  about  wliose  hardiness  there  may  be  any 
douljt  often  succeeds  on  a  raised  site,  wlien  otliers  in  a  lower  situa- 
tion fail.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  raising  tlie  site  at  the  expense  of 
deptli  of  soil.  The  elevated  surface  should  be  so  much  added  to  its 
depth — not,  as  I  have  sometimes  known  to  be  done,  raising  tlie  sur- 
face by  filling  up  underneath  witli  stones,  or  clay,  or  rubbish.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  much  mischief  has 
bean  done  by  planting  wliat  ought  to  be  permanent  subjects  oa 
mounds  of  stones  ;  in  dry  seasons  the  plants  actually  perislied  for 
want  of  water.  Trees  planted  on  a  heap  of  stones  are  in  a  worse 
position  than  if  growing  in  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  on  the  natural 
rook,  so  far  as  regards  moisture.  It  maj'  savour  somewhat  of  em- 
piricism to  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  or  to  give  liiuts  about  a  matter 
requiring  a  special  study  of  all  the  connecting  eircumstauce,  many 
of  which  would  be  altogether  of  a  local  nature.  These  should,  and 
must  be  thought  out  on  the  spot  ;  but  when  the  ideas  have  been 
matured,  and  tlie  plan  arranged,  if  the  designer  takes  hold  of  one 
end  of  an  ordinary  waggon  rope,  steps  out  baldly  with  the  rope 
trailing  behind  him,  witli  a  couple  of  men  each  provided  witli  an 
armful  of  pointed  stumps  to  stick  in  the  ground,  at  short  intervals, 
by  tlie  side  of  tlie  rope  as  it  glides  along,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
bolder,  freer,  better  outline  has  been  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  than 
perhaps  would  or  could  be  secured  by  trusting  to  the  eye  or  by 
measurement.  I  have  seen  both  plans  tried,  and  tlie  rope  plan  is  by 
far  the  best,  always  supposing  the  person  drawing  the  rope  pos- 
sesses a  good  eye,  and  has  the  design  well  arranged  in  his  head. 
In  making  alterations  involving  earth-moving — which  most  im- 
provements do — there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the 
improvement  and  deepening  of  the  soil  where  the  better  and 
choicer  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  intended  to  be  planted.  The 
next  two  or  three  months  is  tlie  best  time  for  making  alterations 
or  innirovements  involving  new  groundwork,  as  well  as  for  plant- 
ing all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  I  hope,  in  a  future  pajier,  to 
say  something  about  the  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  their 
planting.  E.  Hobday. 
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ASPARAGUS    CULTURE. 

(Continual  from  j).  2oO. ^ 

Growing'  Early  Asparagus  in  the  Open  Ground.— 

Asparagus  may  be  brought  to  perfection  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  before  the  usual  time  by  adopting  tha  following  system  : 
A  border  is  prepared  along  a  wall  having  a  southern  aspect 
and  a  sheltered  position.  A  trench  is  dug  all  along  the  length 
of  the  wall  to  the  depth  of  14  in.,  and  filled  up  with  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  of  well  rotted  stable  manure  and  one- 
third  of  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  trench.  The  compost 
having  been  thoroughly  incorporated,  about  6|  in.  to  7i  in. 
in  depth  of  the  earth  on  the  near  side  of  tlie  trench  is  thrown 
up  to  form  a  mound  sloping  to  the  south  against  the  wall,  so 
as  to  have  the  soil  near  the  wall  some  7  in.  to  8  in.  above 
the  level,  and  that  near  the  pathway  6  in.  or  7  in.  below  it. 
The  mound  being  thus  prepared  we  plant  our  stools  of  Aspa- 
ragus at  a  distance  of  about  1.3  in.  from  each  other,  and  at 
about  2  J  in.  from  the  wall.  The  second  row  is  likewise 
planted  at  a  distance  so  as  to  have  four  rows  of  plants  on 
a  mound  of  3  ft  in  width.  The  stools  being  planted,  they 
are  covered  up  with  well  rotted  stable  manure  to  the  depth  of 
about  7  in.,  so  that  the  mjund  commences  at  the  level  of  the 
pathway,  rising  gradually  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  16  in. 
above  the  level  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  wall.  For  such 
a  plantation  we  ought  to  use  the  early  pink  Argenteuil  variety 
of  the  best  quality  if  we  wi.sh  to  obtain  goad  results.  Any 
other  variety  will  produce  nothing  but  unsatisfactory  crops 
both  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  duration.  This  plantation 
must  have  the  same  attention  paid  to  it  as  the  others  already 
described,  in  addition  to  which  it  must  be  watered  during 
the  summer  of  the  first  year  if  it  is  a  very  dry  one.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  we  may  begin  to  gather  in  the  crop.     For 


this  purpose  the  border  is  covered  in  the  month  of  February 
with  some  good  dry  stable  litter.  If  fine  weather  sets  in 
early,  e.specially  if  it  is  sunny,  the  litter  should  be  cleared 
away  and  restored  once  more  to  its  place  as  soon  as  the 
evening  approaches  and  the  temperature  becomes  lower.  As 
long  as  the  weather  remains  cold,  the  border  aiust  be  kept 
well  covered  with  the  litter.  As  .soon  as  the  Asparagus  heads 
begin  to  show  aboveground,  the  litter  must  be  taken  away 
entirely  for  fear  it  should  communicate  a  bad  taste  to  the 
Asparagus,  and  be  replaced  by  straw  mats,  which  are  taken 
away  on  fine  days,  and  replaced  as  soon  as  the  evening  sets 
in.  Asparagus  plants  grown  in  this  fashion  yields  a  crop  from 
a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  ; 
we  must  therefore  stop  gathering  them  at  least  three  weeks 
earlier  than  in  the  case  of  Asparagus  grown  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Forcing  Asparag-us. — In  order  to  force  Asparagus  to 
produce  a  crop  early  enough  to  be  quite  out  of  season,  it 
may  ba  grown  either  in  the  open  ground  or  in  heat.  If  for 
ordinary  cultivation  we  ought  to  select  the  best  varieties  to 
be  obtained,  we  ought  to  be  still  more  careful  in  choosing 
our  plants  when  we  are  going  to  force  them.  The  strongest 
and  healthiest-looking  plants  should  be  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Forcing  iu  the  Open  Ground. — Beds  are  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  3y  ft.  in  width  with  a  distance  between 
them  of  from  2  ft.  2  in.  to  2  ft.  -l  in.,  the  stools  being  planted 
about  1  ft.  1  in.  apart  in  every  direction,  so  that  there  are 
three  longitudinal  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  the  outer  rows 
being  about  6^-  in.  from  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The  same  care 
is  bestowed  on  these  plantations  as  on  others,  and  when  the 
third  winter  comes,  we  may  begin  to  force  the  Asparagus 
planted  in  this  manner.  For  this  purpose,  towards  the  end 
of  Octobsr  or  the  beginning  of  November,  we  dig  out 
the  soil  forming  the  pathways  between  the  beds  to  the  depth 
of  about  1  ft.  8  in.,  the  trench  itself  being  about  2  ft.  4  in. 
in  width.  In  digging  out  these  trenches  we  throw  out  suffi- 
cient soil  to  cover  the  stools  to  the  depth  of  about  1  ft.,  in 
order  that  the  forced  heads  may  be  of  a  good  length,  and 
may  remain  white.  Tiiis  done,  we  fill  up  the  trenches  with 
good  fresh  stable  manure,  beating  it  down  evenly,  after  which 
we  cover  the  beds  with  as  many  frames,  with  their  accom- 
panying lights,  as  they  will  hold  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the" 
beds.  The  frames  should  be  about  6  in.  or  7  in.  apart.  If 
we  place  any  stable  manure  inside  the  frames,  it  must  be 
taken  out  fifteen  days  after  it  has  been  put  in  for  reasons  before 
explained.  Every  evening  towards  sunset  straw  mats  are 
thrown  over  the  frames  to  prevent  chilling.  If  the  cold  is 
persistent,  or  increases  in  severity,  the  straw  mats  should  be 
doubled,  and  if  it  be  very  intense  we  may  even  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  frames  with  warm  stable  litter,  and  do 
the  same  with  the  trenches  between  the  rows.  Asparagus 
treated  in  this  fashion  begins  to  .show  above  the  soil  i-i  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  heat  to  whi^h  the 
beds  have  beeu  subjected.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold,  they 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  in  making  their  appearance.  In 
the  latter  case  we  must  redouble  the  precautions  we  have 
taken  to  keep  in  the  heat,  heaping  on  stable  manure  with  a 
lavish  hand,  stopping  up  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  frames 
and  preventing  the  snow  from  melting  on  them.  By  this 
means  we  obtain  perfectly  white  heads,  but  if  we  wish  to  have 
them  tinged  with  pink  we  must  take  off  the  straw  mats  when- 
ever the  sun  is  warm  and  clear,  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
will  be  rapidly  coloured  by  the  action  of  the  light.  The  heads 
should  be  cut  every  other  dty,  and  the  cutting  may  be  kept 
up  for  a  couple  of  months.  The  following  winter,  the  manure 
surrounding  the  frames  and  in  the  trenches  is  taken  away, 
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and  the  plantation  is  allowed  to  rest  quiet  until  the  second 
•n-inter,  when  the  same  operations  may  be  gone  through.  We 
may  thus  continue  to  force  every  other  winter  until  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  Asparagus  show  signs  of  lower- 
in''.  In  the  spring  which  follows  the  winter  during  which 
the  forcing  has  taken  place,  we  must,  of  course,  refrain  from 
gathering,  otherwise  we  shall  endanger  the  future  safety  of 
the  beds.  Forcing  every  other  winter  is  as  much  as  the 
plants  will  bear.  In  order  to  be  able  to  force  every  winter, 
we  should  have  two  or  four  plantations,  one  or  two  of  which 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  turn-and-turn-about.  As  each 
bed  ought  only  to  be  used  for  two  months,  a  quadruple  set  is 
advisable,  so  that  we  may  be  kept  supplied  during  Novemljer, 
December,  January,  and  February. 

Forcing'  in  Heat. — The    Asparagus    grown    in    heat  is 
known  a.s  green  Asparagus,  and  is  eaten  with  white  sauce  or 
as  a  garnishing  with  green  Peas.     This  method   of  forcing  is 
carried  on  from  the  month   of  November  until  the  month  of 
March.     Each  bed   only   )'ields   for   a  month.     A  hotbed  is 
made  in  the  usual  way  and  is  covered  with  2i  in.  or  '3h  in.  of 
rotten  manure,  after  which  tlie  frame  and  lights  are  placed  in 
position.      When   it  has  cooled  down   sufficiently,  that  is  to 
say,  in  about  eight  or  nine  days,  the  stools  are  planted.      The 
plants  chosen  for  forcing  ought  to  be  three   years   old,  well 
grown,  and  provided  ■\rith   a   full  allowance  of    roots.      The 
roots  must    be  gathered    together  and   their  extreme    ends 
clipped.      The   stools  are  then  placed  in   the  bed  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  touch  and  suj>poi't  each  other.     They  are 
so  arranged  that  their  heads  are  all  level.     Rotten  manure  is 
then  thrown  in  between  the  roots,  leaving  the  eyes  uncovered, 
and  the  lights  and  frame  are  so  arranged  that  the  heads  will 
find  sufficient  room  between  the  bed  and   the  glass  to  grow  to 
their  proper  length  without  being  bent.     Under  an  ordinary 
light  we   may  thus  plant  four   or   five   stools,  each  of  which 
will  begin  to  yield  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
will  last   a  month.     This  mode  of  cultivation  produces  very 
small  and  short  Asparagus,  and  it  does  not   possess  the  fine 
flavour  of  the  other  kind.     These  beds  want   a  good  deal  of 
looking  after  to  avoid  all  danger  of  chilling.     Fresh  manure 
must  be  added  immediately  the  heat  begins  to  decrease.     The 
frames  must  be   kept    carefully  closed,   and  the  straw   mats 
must    be    taken    away   and   replaced  according  to   the   state 
of   the   weather.      -This    method   of   forcing,    like  tlie   pre- 
ceding, may  be  commenced  in  October  and  November,  and 
by  using  several  sets  of    beds,   may  be    carried  on  during 
December,    January,   and  February.       Some    growers    have 
attempted  to  force   old  Asparagus  plants,  but   they  soon  had 
to  give  it  up,  owing  to  its  yielding  such  bad  results.     We  are 
consequently  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  young  plants  brought 
up  in  the  nursery  for  this  special   purpose  ;  it  is,  in  fact   the 
only  way  to  obtain  good  and  abundant  crops. 

The  Enemies  of  the  Asparagus. 

The  principal  enemies  of  the  Asparagus  are  the  Asparagus 
beetle  (Ci  ioceris  asparagi)  and  the  white  worm  or  grub  of  the 
c^ickchafcr. 

Crioceris  asparagi  is  a  small  beetle,  long  in  the  Ijody, 
and  of  a  red  colour,  speckled  with  grey  and  white  spots.  The 
larvK  are  somewhat  cylindrical,  narrower  towards  the  head, 
and  are  of  a  dirty  olive-green  colour,  fleshy  and  shining.  It 
only  lasts  in  the  larva  state  for  about  ten  days,  but  during  that 
time  it  commits  the  most  formidable  ravages.  It  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  Asparagus,  which  are 
speedily  attacked  by  the  young  larva  as  soon  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  egg.  These  destructive  insects  will  devour  a  whole 
plantation  in  a  brief  .space  of  time  if  their  ravages  are  not 
checked  immediately  they  are  perceived.     Incessant  war  must 


bo  made  against  both  beetle  and  larva.  If  there  are  only  a 
few  they  may  ha  crushed  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  They 
must  especially  be  looked  for  during  bright  sun.shine,  which 
is  the  time  they  generally  make  their  appearance.  If  they 
are  too  many  to  be  destroyed  in  this  way,  we  must  take  a 
bowl  or  other  vessel  full  of  water,  and  holding  it  under  the 
Asparagus,  tap  the  stems  lightly,  so  as  to  shake  ofl"  the  insects 
into  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  feel  the  blow  their  instinct 
teaches  them  to  imitate  death  and  drop  off  the  shoot.  When 
all  have  been  caught  the  water  may  be  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  the  insects  crushed  to  death  with  the  foot;  or, 
what  is  better  still,  the  cold  water  should  bo  strained  off  and 
boiling  water  poured  on  them.  The  Asparagus  beetle  lays  twice 
a  year — in  the  spring  and  in  Juno  or  July. 

The  Mole. — The  mole  does  not  feed  on  the  Asparagus 
plant,  but  it  damages  the  roots  by  displacing  them  in  forming 
its  subterranean  galleries,  generally  laying  the  roots  bare  by 
lifting  them  above  the  soil.  The  presence  of  the  mole  is  easily 
discovered,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived,  immediate  measures 
for  its  destruction  must  be  taken.  We  must  either  use  mole 
traps,  or  else  watch  for  its  appearance  hoe  or  spade  in  hand, 
so  as  to  dig  it  out  the  moment  it  is  seen  lifting  the  surface 
of  the  soil. 

The  White  Worm. — The  white  worm  or  cockchafer  grub 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  with  which  the  gardener 
has  to  deal.  The  warmer  the  weather  the  better  its  appetite. 
If  you  see  an  Asparagus  plant  beginning  to  look  withered 
with<iut  any  known  or  apparent  cause,  gently  turn  up  the  soil 
at  the  foot  of  the  stool,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find 
a  cockchafer  grub  feeding  on  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  root. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  destroy  it  efi'ectually,  and  that  is 
to  dig  for  it  and  crush  the  life  out  of  it  with  your  foot.  Lime, 
sulphur,  and  other  insect  poisons  have  apparently  no  effect  on 
it.  Some  growers  sow  lettuces,  in  order  to  attract  the  cock- 
cliafor  grub  from  the  Asparagus,  but  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease,  for  these  pests  flock  into  the  Asparagus 
plantations  from  all  parts  of  the  garden,  and  attack  the  Aspa- 
ragus as  well  as  the  Lettuces.  Godefeoy-Lebceuf. 


THE    POTATO    DISEASE. 

Confident  as  Jtlajor  Ilallet  may  appear  to  l)e  in  tlie  efficacy  of  his 
"  selection  "  plan  for  stamping  out  tlie  Potato  disease,  I  fear  that 
lie  will  find  but  few  who  will  be  as  satisfied  as  he  is  as  to  the  results. 
'•J.  S.  W.,"  thinks  tlie  matter  worthy  of  further  enquiry,  and  so  it 
may  be,  but  all  experience  so  far  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
no  sound  basis.  I  should  like  to  have  exact  answers  to  the  foliowirg 
questions  from  Major  Hallet.  1st.  What  were  the  sorts  of  Potatoes 
to  wliich  he  makes  reference?  '2nd.  Did  or  did  not  the  haulm 
show  the  spot  and  die  off  as  other  Potato  liaulni  has  done  ?  Or  3rd. 
Did  he  lift  all  his  Potatoes  before  the  disease  appeared  !  4th.  At  what 
date  did  he  lift  his  stocks  ?  And  otli.  Since  he  lifted,  what  proportion 
have  gone  diseased  ?  Now,  with  reference  to  the  first  question  I 
may  say  that  I  have  lifted  some  kinds  that,  at  the  time  of  lifting, 
did  not  show  a  single  diseased  tuber,  but  some  liave  shown  it  since  ; 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  lifting,  I  might  have  asserted  as  much  as 
Major  Hallett  has  done,  without  rofeience  to  selection  at  all.  2nd. 
I  niight  have  lifted  every  tuber  before  the  disease  appeared,  and  thus 
perhaps  saved  every  one  sound,  but  they  would  have  been  small  and 
unripe,  and  this  also  includes  the  third  question,  and  as  to  the  last 
one  I  may  say  witli  the  melancholy  .Jaques  "  Thereby  hangs  a  tale." 
Now,  if  Major  Hallctt's  Potato  plants  lost  their  foliage,  even  as 
others  did,  and  yet  not  a  tuber,  as  lie  asserts,  was  diseased,  then 
stamping  the  disease  out  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
Ill  such  a  case  any  escape  in  the  part  of  the  tubers  must 
be  due  to  soil  or  some  other  cause.  The  Potato  disease  has  not 
been  known  to  us  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  beyond  that  of  mere  assumption  that  before  that  time  any 
exact  symptoms  of  it  were  visible.  It  came  and  found  the  plant  in 
a  healthy  and  robust  state,  just  the  food  upon  which  it  loved  to 
exist,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  it  has  come  in  the  atmosphere  just 
as  cholera  would  come  and  strike  down  even  the  strongest  and  most 
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robust.  With  the  present  race  of  Potatoes  as  they  now  exist  there 
is  no  hope  of  counteracting  it,  but  if  we  can  produce  altogether  a  new 
race  that  shall  liave  the  leaves  and  stems  entirely  impervious  to  the 
minute  and  destructive  spores  of  the  fungus,  tlien  we  sliall  accom- 
plish far  more  than  Major  Hallett  will  do  in  a  hundred  lifetimes  of 
selection.  As  far  as  we  yet  understand  the  Potato  fungus,  it 
is  wafted  by  the  moving  atmosphere,  alights  upon  the  foliage 
of  the  Potato  plant,  and,  finding  the  required  moisture  to 
induce  growth,  it  sends  forth  its  minute  mycelium,  which 
enters  into  the  internal  economy  of  the  plant,  bursting  and 
destroying  the  cells  and  the  cellular  tissue  in  its  progress,  ami 
penetrating  finally  into  tlie  newly  formed  tubers  more  or  less,  just 
as  the  nature  of  tlie  plant  stems,  or  rather  the  woodiness  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  may  present  obstacles  to  its  progi'ess.  It  is  thus  that 
plants  grown  in  rich  soil  where  the  growth  is  sapjiy  and  soft,  and  tlie 
liss-ie  thia  and  watery  always  are  worse  diseased  than  are  those 
g  owa  in  poor  soil  ;  and  without  doubt  it  is  for  tliis  very  reason  that 
Marnum  Bonum,  a  kind  tliat  has  the  liardest  and  woodiest  of  stems, 
exhibits  so  little  disease.  It  is  idle  to  t.allv  about  hereditary  ten- 
dency, inasmuch  as  up  to  the  moment  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  fungus  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is 
the  least  taint  of  disease  in  the  plant.  A.  D. 


Centennial  Potato. — Rssults  exactly  identical  with  those 
experienced  by  "  K.  "  (p.  207)  followed  from  planting  this  Potato  in 
my  case  ;  only  three  came  up  out  of  fifty  sets.  This  freak  has  before 
occurred  to  some  others  of  the  American  sorts,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  explain,  except  on  the  assumption  tliat  the  tubers  had 
been  during  the  winter  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  frost  to  cause  blind- 
ness without  softening  the  flesh  of  the  tubers.  I  quite  think  that 
such  was  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  in  my  own  case,  but  if  others 
were  to  show  the  same  results  as  had  befallen  me,  then  I  must,  of 
course,  conclude  that  some  other  cause  must  be  looked  for.  In  my 
experience  I  have  never  found  any  Potato  to  repeat  this  feature  in  suc- 
cessive years. — A.   D. 

Cucumber  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  tlie  Border  Counties  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Carlisle, 
Messrs.  Joseph  Hamilton  &  Son  exhiliited  a  large  collection  of 
Cucumbers,  amongst  '\'hich  I  noticed  a  brace  named  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  which  struck  nie  as  licing  the  liaiidsomest  Cueumljer  that 
I  have  yet  seen.  I  also  noted  that  the  brace  shown  grew  from  the 
same  joint,  and  that  they  were  "as  like  as  two  Peas."  If  the 
flavour  of  this  Cucumber  corresponds  with  its  handsome  shape  and 
its  apparent  prolificness,  it  will  become  a  favourite. — A  CuMBRl.iN 
CJardeneb. 


THE  LATE  MR  WILSOX  SAUNDERS. 

Havin'I!  read  your  obituary  notice  respecting  my  old  friend  Mr.  William 
Wilson  Saunders,  I  tliink  that  some  of  your  readers  might  like  a  few 
more  particulars  respecting  so  eminent  and  scientitic  a  horticulturist. 
Mr.  Saunders  was  the  son  of  Dr.  .Jas.  Saunders,  Vicar  of  Kirtlington, 
Oxfordshire  ;  he  went  out  as  an  officer  in  the  Engineers  to  India,  and 
before  long  returned,  married,  and  settled  in  Wandsworth,  where 
he  began  his  well  known  collections.  As  he  had  two  relatives  near, 
named  William  Saunders,  he  obtained  his  old  friend  my  father's 
permission  to  adopt  the  name  of  Wilson;  he  was  afterwards  generally 
kno^vll  as  Wilson  Sannders.  After  some  years  he  removed  to  Reigate 
wliere  his  place  became  world  famous  for  its  garden,  plant  houses, 
and  scientific  collections.  Many  horticulturists  will  remember  de- 
lightful days  spent  at  Hillfield,  where  much  was  to  be  learned  from 
the  collection  of  hardy  plants,  many  of  them  very  rare,  ami  all 
through  the  scientific  care  of  himself  and  of  his  able  gardener,  Mr. 
Green,  now  at  Pendell  Court,  models  of  health.  His  plant  houses 
and  frames  were  full  of  plant  treasures.  His  great  botanical 
and  general  knowledge  gave  him  advantages  in  cultivation  such  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  His  long  and  devoted  services  to  the  Ro}'al 
Horticultural  Society  are  well  known  ;  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Council  at  the  eventful  time  when  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners 
made  by  General  Scott  gave  the  power  of  securing  tlie  position  both 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  debenture  holders.  Tliough  at  the  time 
having  many  anxieties  of  his  own,  Mr.  S.aunders  keenly  felt  the 
rejection  by  the  General  Meeting  of  so  desirable  an  end  to  our 
troubles.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851  Mr.  Saunders  showed  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  different  woods,  which  excited  great  inte- 
rest. I  might  go  on  descriliing  Ids  worth  as  an  entomologis';.  and  in 
the  Linn.Tan  and  other  Societies,  but  had  better  confine  myself  to 
the  work  which  comes  most  within  the  province  of  The  G.^hden. 
Botanists  and  horticulturists,  Englisli  and  foreign,  will  long  hold  in 
esteemed  memory  the  name  of  W.  Wilson  Saunders. 

Ileatherbaiik,  Wei/hrklje  Heath.  Geokce  F.  Wilson, 


MILDEW  AND  OTHER  FUNGL 

The  life  history,  and  conditions  required  to  be  present  for  the 
development  of  the  various  moulds,  is  a  very  interesting  as  well  as 
an  important  study  for  the  consideration  of  cultivators  of  plants, 
whether  these  h.appen  to  be  of  a  decorative  character  or  important  as 
articles  of  food.  One  thing  evident  is  that  sime  of  these  blighting 
moulds,  which  st.and  out  prominently  as  the  most  disastrous  in  their 
ell'ects,  need  for  their  growth  atmospheric  conditions  completely  dif- 
ferent from  those  wanted  liy  otiiers.  The  more  the  suVjject  is  studied, 
the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  the  germs  of  these  parasites  are 
constantly  existent,  and  only  lay  dormant  until  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions I'equisite  for  their  active  growth  happen  to  be  present. 

To  admit  of  mildew  being  injurious  one  at  least  of  two  things 
must  exist  ;  first,  the  presence  of  the  fungus  in  an  active  state,  with 
in  some  cases  a  second  condition,  that  is  of  the  plants  upon  which  it 
preys  being  in  a  state  tliat  predisposes  them  to  its  attacks.  In  dry 
seasons  when  through  absence  of  enough  of  moisture  at  the  roots  the 
growth  of  Peas  and  Roses  is  weak  and  languid,  then  it  is  that 
tiiey  are  most  afTected  by  mildew,  at  once  leading  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  attacks  are  attributable  to  the  weakened  state  of  the 
plants.  Even  the  least  observant  in  such  matters  are  now  aware 
that  the  Perouospora,  or  Potato  blight,  needs  a  moist  close  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  to  favour  its  growth,  whilst  tlie  Rose  and  Pea 
mildew  spread  and  luxuriate  under  the  opposite  conditions  of  a  dry 
soil  and  correspondingly  dry  air.  The  Potato  fungus  invariably 
makes  its  attacks  when  the  weather  h.as  been  of  a  character  such  as 
to  promote  strong  active  growth  in  the  Potato,  not  when  weak  and 
languid,  a  diirerence  completely  opposite  and  at  once  pointing  to  a 
remedy  so  far  as  regards  Peas  and  Roses,  by  supplying  tliem  with 
sufficient  moisture  in  dry  summers  ;  tliis  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged so  far  as  regards  Peas,  but  not  sufficiently  so  in  the  case  of 
Roses.  I  Iiave  noticed  the  comparative  absence  of  mildew  on  Roses 
this  summer  when  growing  in  open  situations  where  tlieir  roots  were 
fully  exposed  to  the  rains,  as  also  its  presence  in  considerable  quan- 
tities where  the  plants  were  upon  walls  and  their  roots  to  a  great 
extent  out  of  the  reacli  of  the  rain,  aflfording  evidence  that,  al- 
though tlie  mildew  which  preys  upon  them  is  in  a  living  active 
condition,  yet  if  the  plants  are  moist  enough  at  the  roots  they  can 
resist  its  attacks.  The  Vine  mildew  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  each  of  the  foregoing,  the  conditions  that  favour  its  spreading 
to  any  great  extent  seeming  to  be  a  dam]»  atmosphere  and  low  tem- 
perature combined,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  where  the  oppo- 
site of  these  is  maintained  it  cannot  make  much  progress.  In 
several  places  Vines  have  come  under  my  charge  that  had  previously 
been  managed  so  as  to  come  on  slowly  and  ripen  their  crop  late,  but 
wliicli  were  so  affected  with  mildew  as  to  make  their  fruit  all  but  use- 
less, yet  wlien  treated  to  more  warmth  by  early  closing  in  bright 
weather  with  less  atmospheric  moisture  and  a  little  fire  when  it  was 
cold  and  damp,  the  mildew  never  did  more  than  appear  slightly  to- 
wards tlie  end  of  summer  on  a  few  laterals  tli.at  were  left,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  additional  year  or  two  it  disappeared  altogether, 
nothing  being  done  to  the  Vines  beyond  the  usual  winter  dressing. 

T.  Baines. 


The  Gooseberry  Gourd  (Cucumis  Grossularia).  —  This 
miniature  fruited  Gourd  is  a  pretty  object  when  trained  to  a  pillar 
as  it  is  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  very  attrac- 
tive. It  has  leaves  similar  to  tliose  of  the  common  Bryony.  The 
fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a  moderate-sized  Gooseberry,  globular  in 
form,  and  studded  witli  numerous  sliort  prickles.  In  their  present 
stage  the  fruits  are  green,  and  furnished  with  silvery,  longitudinal 
bands  ;  but  later  in  the  season  they  assume  a  golden-yellow  hue, 
when  they  are  even  more  attractive.  Its  pretty  congener  the 
Bryonopsis  laciniata  is  a  suitaljle  plant  to  associate  with  it,  as  they 
perfect  their  fruits  about  the  same  period  and  thrive  in  the  same 
temperature,  which  is  tliat  of  a  warm  greenhouse.  The  house  should 
be  kept  moderately  moist  during  the  summer  months. — ^V.  G. 

"  Improvement "  of  Stephen's  Green. — Allow  me  to 
thank  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  for  his  much  needed  exposure  of  the 
stupid  planting  in  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  once  a  fine  open  square. 
Nothing  is  more  sad  to  see  than  what  is  often  done  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  "improvement."  Would  Mr.  Smith  kindly  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  of  the  landscape  changes  in  the  same  garden? 
Once  one  could  see  a  fine  sweep  of  green  lawn,  but  in  passing  the 
other  day  I  saw  no  more  of  this.  At  one  point  I  saw  from  the 
outside  a  massive  looking  bridge,  suggesting  some  expensive  cutting 
up  of  the  once  fine  free  surface  into  some  puerilities  such  as  duck 
ponds  and  formal  ditches.  I  had  not  time  to  go  in  and  see  for  myself, 
and  therefore  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Smith  would  tell  us  what  has 
been  done.  How  hard  it  seems  to  teach  the  lesson  that  we  ought  to 
preserve,  not  destroy,  the  freedom  and  breadth  of  our  garden  lawns. 
— H.  T. 
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WALKS  x\ND  FOOTPATHS. 

It  mio-ht  not  be  justitiabk'  to  m.ikc  a  ilistinction  between  a  walkr.nd 
a  footpath  as  a  feature  of  utility  in  the  garden,  still  we  think  there  is 
or  oiiwht  to  be  some  distinctive  dillerence,  in  so  far  as  the  construc- 
tion is  concerned,  between  say  the  walks  of  a  kitchen-garden  whieli 
liave  to  withstand  the  wear  and  te^r  of  tratiio,  and  the  footpaths  in 
a  pleasure-gi'ound  which  are  made  to  be  cemfortably  v,  alked  on  and 
enjoyed.  Some  walks  mvist  be  made  to  be  wear-resisting  as  well  as 
for  comfort ;  others  for  comfort  alone.  The  perfection  of  a  footpath 
is  one  made  of  glassy  turf,  tough  and  dry,  and  closely  shaven  ;  the 
perfection  of  a  walk  is  perhaps  one  made  of  asphalt,  and  peppereil 
over  with  very  tine  gravel  ;  but  as  neither  of  these  perfections  is 
always  practicable,  orpossible,  or  even  permissible,  the  best  attainable 
must  content  us.  It  is  remarkable  that  people  will  decidedly  walk 
on  gi-ass  in  preference  to  the  smoothest  and  best  kepi-walks,  so  that 
by  the  side  of  a  frequented  walk  tliere  will  always  be  found  more  or 
less  of  a  footpath  running  parallel,  uuless  some  obstruction  is  placed 
in  tlie  way  ;  hence  people  in  every  public  garden  are  requested  to 
keep  ofl'  the  grass,  an  injunction  repugnant  to  their  inclinations. 
It  will  be  remarked  that 
the  footpaths  or  portions  of 
footpaths  least  avoided  are 
those  which  are  soft  and 
elastic  witliout  being  wet — 
the  foot  at  once  responds 
to  the  soft  comfortable  sen- 
sation ;  but  when  a  hard 
harsh  surface  is  encoun- 
tered, the  foot  instinctively 
turns  to  the  Grass.  The 
formation  of  parallel  foot- 
paths is  compelled  when 
the  walk  is  gi-avelled  with 
a  hanl  material,  or  where 
the  bottom  is  hard  and 
rough,  even  if  blended  with 
fine  material. 

In  making  footpaths  and 
walks,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  the  soil  out  deep, 
as  is  often  done,  and  to  till 
up  the  space  again  with 
rough  materials,  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  path 
drj'  ;  this  is  just  frustrating 
in  the  very  worst  way  the 
first  object  that  should  l;e 
aimed  at  in  making  a  com- 
fortable footpath.  A  deep 
bottoming  of  stones  or 
shingle  destroys  all  elasti- 
city and  softness  in  a  foot- 
path, and  does  not  at  all 
add  to  its  dryness.  The  lii  e 
of  a  footpath  can  be  made 
thoroughly  dry,  so  far  as 
draining  can  do  it,  and  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  carry, 
ing  off  the  surface  water  ; 
tut  in  order  to  do  so,  it  is  not 

necessary  to  dig  a  ilitcli  ni  the  middle  of  it,  ani  fill  in  with  rubblc- 
stones  but  rather  to  drain  one  or  both  sides  and  leave  the  middle 
intact,  with  just  sufficient  excavation,  say  4  in.,  on  whicli  to  lay  a 
thin  coat  of  fine-sorted  gravel,  thus  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the 
elasticity  of  the  soil  underneath  the  gravel.  A  walk  made  on  the 
opposite  principle  remains  permanently  comparatively  harsh  anil 
uncomfortable  to  walk  en,  and  beccmes  aggravated  in  very  dry 
weather.  A  fact  not  generally  recognised  is,  that  over-dryness  is 
exceedingly  detrimental  to  roads  and  walks  as  well  as  over-wetness  ; 
we  have  even  found  it  necessary  to  water  the  walks  of  a  ])lea.sure- 
ground  to  preser\-e  tliem  from  breaking  up  from  excessive  treading 
— just  as  the  water-cart  benefits  a  road  on  which  there  is  much 
driving  in  dry  weather.  Even  in  the  making  of  walks,  where  nmch 
traffic  is  expected,  deep  excavation  should  be  avoided.  Macad.am 
depended  not  ou  a  large  quantity  of  materials,  but  on  a  thin  coating 
carefully  laid  on  after  the  foundation  of  the  road  was  built  and 
made  thoroughly  dry.  Tlie  most  enjoyalile  footpaths  we  ever  knew 
were  made  over  bog-soil,  well  draineil  and  levelled,  with  just  a  thin 
coating  of  fine  river  gravel  over  the  surface  ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  bog-soil,  where  attainable,  should  not  be  substituted  for 
harder  material  for  the  bottoming  of  footpaths.  On  the  modern  iron 
road,  the  different  sensation  of  the  stone  sleeper  and  the  wooden  one 
is  at  once  felt.     We  do  not,  however,   wish  to   discuss   the  question 
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in  detail  how  walks  should  be  made  ;  we  only  want  to  show  that 
something  imperfect  in  tlieir  construction,  or  something  very  wrong 
with  their  surface,  compels  people  to  take  to  the  Grass,  and  so  form 
the  offensive  footjiath. 

The  direction  which  walks  and  footpaths  should  take  about 
pleasure  grounds  and  parks  is  a  question  that  should  be  well  con- 
sidered, by  landscape  and  other  gardeners,  in  first  laying  outplaces  ; 
for  tliis,  if  not  attended  to,  will  be  a  source  of  irritation  ever  after. 
These  are  often,  indeed  generally,  laid  down  in  an  arbitrary  sort  of 
way,  to  complete  the  symmetry  of  a  plan  to  be  afterwards  blotted 
out  or  abandoned  and  another  course  substituted.  'J'he  current  of 
humanity,  like  water,  is  difficult  to  divert  from  a  natural  channel. 
Footpaths  are  always  an  eyesore,  especially  %\'hen  they  cross  fences  ; 
indeed  nothing  seems  to  impede  the  course  of  a  footpath  :  one  in- 
stance of  this  is  daily  under  our  notice,  where  the  offensive  line  of 
marshcrossesa  Grass  jilot  over  two  iron  fences,  two  \\  alks  diagonally, 
a  shrubbery,  a  plantation,  a  wall  8  ft.  high  « ith  two  wires  stretched 
on  the  top,  and  finally  a  deep  fos.se  or  ditch.  It  is  just  Suez  or 
Nicaragua  on  a  small  scale — the  path  must  lie  made  sooner  or  later. 
In  thus  recognising  the  footpath  as  a  route  for  the  made  walk,   we 

put  an  end  to  all  stiff  for- 
malities in  the  matter  of 
walk-making  and  in  laying 
out  grounds.  A  walk  must 
lead  to  somewhere,  and  be 
for  some  use,  and  not  a  mere 
streak  of  gravel  on  wliich 
nobodj'  lias  any  desire  to 
travel.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily i-equire  to  go  straiglit 
— very  few  bye]iatlis  do — 
but  should  lather  have  a 
tendency  to  curve  right  and 
left. 

If  the  natural  blending  of 
the  useful  and  ornamental 
were  more  generally  recog- 
nised —  always  giving  the 
useful  the  first  tliought — 
there  would  be  fcMer  trou- 
bles with  bye-paths.  We 
could  mention  almost  oft- 
liaud  a  dozen  places  where 
the  kitchen  garden  produce 
cannot  ajjproach  the  kitchen 
without  crossing  under  the 
principal  windows,  and 
being  carried  through  the 
pleasure-grounds,  unless  a 
very  wide  dt'tour  is  made. 
In  other  places  the  lines  of 
walks  are  made  to  join  at 
long  acute  angles,  where 
the  temptation  is  irresistible 
to  cut  across.  Carriage- 
drives  which  people  are  ex- 
\  ectcid  to  follow  are  made 
to  deviate  for  some  view  or 
effective  bit  of  scenery,  and 
so  in  the  end  a  bye-path  is 
sure  to  be  made.  We  could 
name  places  with  enormous  expanses  of  sterile  gravel  walks  leading 
to  nowhere  and  useless,  and  where  a  coustant  war  is  waged  with 
bye-paths  in  the  sli.ape  of  notice-loan's,  iron  hoops,  and  stumps. 
No  wonder  a  taste  is  growing  up  for  the  wild  garden,  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  woods,  with  cool  and  natural  footjiaths  made  at  a 
fraction  of  the  expense  reijuired  for  acres  of  hard  gravel,  and 
infinitely   more  enjoyable. — "  The  Gardener." 


The  Old  Double  White  Rocket.— I  h.ave  a  good  plant  of 
tlii.s  which  I  brought  from  the  luighbourliood  of  Manchester  a  year 
ago.  It  is  dwarfer  in  habit,  less  spreading  in  growth,  and  with 
Hin.aller  leaves  tlian  the  French  white  double  Rocket  so  commonly 
grown  about  London.  The  flowers,  too,  are  pure  white.  I  have 
from  time  to  time  received  many  enrjuiries  about  this  plant,  and  as 
to  wliere  it  couhl  be  obtained,  but  tliis  last  question  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  answer.  I  have  now  quite  an  interesting  collection  of  Eockets ; 
there  are  the  wliite  I  have  named,  and,  in  addition,  I  have  the  old 
double  purple,  the  new  dwarf  purple,  and  tlie  new  crimson.  \Vliat 
tliese  will  pi'ove  to  be  I  cannot  say  till  tliey  come  into  flower,  which 
tliey  soon  will  do,  as  I  have  good  plants  in  pots.  If  they  prove  to  be 
distinct  they  will  make  a  very  interesting  grouj)  indeed.     The  dit- 
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fereiice  in  the  character  of  tlie  foliage  of  tlie  two  wliite  types  is  much 
more  makred  tliaii  in  the  case  of  tlie  jjurple  varieties  ;  and  probablj' 
the  last  may  not  prove  to  be  so  distinct  as  they  are  represented  to 
be.— R.  D. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE    GARDEN    CAEA.BUS. 

(CARAEUS    NEMOEALIS.) 

The  various  members  of  the  family  to  which  this  beetle  belongs  are 
among  the  gardener's  most  useful  friends,  as  with  very  few  exceptions 
they  are  carnivorous,  living  on  small  slugs,  worms,  caterpillars,  and 
other  insects.  The  garden  Carabus  (tliis  insect  is  named  C'arabus 
hortensis  by  some  authors)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  tliis  family,  and  is 
a  deadly  foe  to  the  cockchafers,  not  only  destroying  their  grubs,  but 
attacking  and  killing  the  perfect  insects  whenever  one  comes  within 
its  reach.  The  females  when  laying  their  eggs  in  the  ground  often 
fall  a  prey  to  them.  The  benefit  gardeners  derive  from  tliese  useful 
insects  is  simply  incalculable,  and  it  is  the  greatest  pity  that  so  many 
persons  look  upon  them  as  unwelcome  intruders  in  a  garden,  and  kill 
them  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  instead  of  encouragintr 
them  in  every  way.  The  garden  Carabus  belongs  to  the  family  of 
beetles  called  Carabidre,  which  are  nearly  all  carnivorous  both  in  the 
beetle  and  grab  states.  This  family  contains  a  great  number  of 
members,  about  307  of  whom  are  natives  of  tliis  country.  They  vary 
very  much  in  size  and  form,  but  are  all  very  active,  and  can  run  with 
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gTeat  rapidity.     Some  have  well  developed  wings,  and   fly  well  by 
night ;  others  have  none,  or  merely  the  rudiments  of  them,  and  their 
wing-cases  are,  as  it  were,  soldered  together.     They  are  nearly  all 
smooth  and  glossy,   and  usually  black,   dark  brown,   or  bronzy  in 
c6lour.     They  may  generally  be  found  under  stones,  clods  of  earth, 
planks,  garden  rubbish,  or  anything  resting  on  the  ground  under  which 
they  can  creep,  or  at  the  roots  of  herbage,  near  the  foot  of  walls,  jjalmns, 
&c.     They  may  often  be  seen  running  quickly  across  roads  or  ganlen 
paths.     The  largest  British  members  of   this  family  belong  to   tlie 
genus  Carabus,  twelve  species  of  which  are  found  in  this  country. 
They  all  very  much  resemble  the  subject   of   this  paper  in  general 
form  and  appearance,  though  they  differ  in  certain  jjarticulars  from 
one  another.     Owing  to  the  habits  and  food   of   these  insects,   the 
grubs  are  very  difficult  to  rear  in  confinement,   and,   consequently, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  time  they  occupy  in    under- 
going their  metamorphoses,  and   I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  this  insect,  the   transformations  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  probably  as  follows  :     The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spring  under 
stones  or  some  other  shelter,  the  grubs  from  which  are  now  hatched, 
anil  in  about  two  months'  time  attain  their  full  size  ;  they  then  bury 
themselves  in  the  earth,  where  they  form  a  smooth   chamber,    in 
which  they  become  pupa;  (chrysalides),  only  remaining  in  this  state 
for  about  a  fortnight,  when  they  emerge  as  perfect  insects.      JIany 
of  the  beetles  of  this  family  pass  the  winter  under  Moss  or  herbage 
at  the  roots  of  trees,  palings,  &c.     The  grubs  are  ju.st  as  voracious 
as  the  beetles,  and  are,  witli  very  few  e.xcejitions,  carnivorous.  They 
may  be  found  much  in  the  same   situations  as  their   parents,   but 
nearly  always  under  some   kind  of   shelter.      The  perfect  insect  is 
about  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a  very  elegant  form  when  carefully  ex- 
amined.    The  entire  insect  is  very  hard  and  beautifully  adapted  to 
witlistand  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and   to  resist  pressure  in  its 
places  of  concealment.     Its  general  colour  is  a  dark  greenish-bronze, 
but  the  head,  antenna?,   legs,  and  the  underside   of    the  insect  are 
nearly  black.     The  head  is  small,   armed  with  a  pair  of    powerful 
jaws,   and   furnished  with  a  pair   of    long   antenme,    composed    of 
eleven  joints ;    the    thorax    is    squarish,    the     sides      terminating 
at    the     base     in     an     acute     angle.       The     legs     are     long     and 
fine,   which   enable   it   to   run   with    great    rapidity  ;    each    leg 


is  anned  with  a  sharp  spine  at  the  end  of  the  joint 
neai-est  the  feet.  The  wing-cases  form  an  oval,  and  entirely 
cover  the  body  ;  they  are  slightly  refiexed  at  their  outer  margins, 
and  finely  striated  longitudinally,  with  somewhat  in'egular  fine  lines  ; 
on  each  wing-ease  are  three  rows  of  deep,  well-defined  punctures. 
The  gi'ubs  are  about  1  in.  long,  and  are  black  and  shining  ;  their  heads 
are  jirovided  with  a  pair  of  strong  jaws  and  a  pair  of  antenna;.  Their 
bodies  are  composed  of  twelve  joints,  ^^•hich  are  well  defined,  the 
first  three  of  which  alone  bear  legs  ;  the  last  joint  is  forked.  The 
figure  of  a  grub  which  I  have  given  is  copied  from  Prof.  Westwood's 
very  valuable  work,  "  Modern  Classification  of  insects,"  and  is  the 
grub  of  Carabus  auronitens,  which  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
garden  Carabus,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  terminal  fork  of  the  body  ; 
tliat  of  the  latter  insect  is  somewhat  longer,  and,  instead  of  being 
toothed,  merely  bears  a  few  stiff  hairs.  Any  grub,  however,  at  all 
resembling  this  figure  or  description  should  be  spared  when  met 
with,  as  they  are  not  only  beneficial  themselves  in  gardens,  but  will 
in  time  turn  into  beetles,  which  are  among  the  most  useful  insects. 
Tlie  jiupa  (chrysalis),  as  is  the  case  with  all  beetles,  much  resembles 
the  perfect  insect,  with  its  liead  and  limbs  closely  folded  to  the  body 
and  covered  with  a  thin,  tightly-fitting  skin.  G.  S.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOKEESPOKDENTS. 


Diospyros  Kaki.— Ihave  several  healthy  young  seedlings  of  this  Chinese 
ami  Japanese  fruit  tree.  Will  some  one  who  has  had  expeiience  in  its  cultiu'e 
kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  ?  Is  it  not  nearly  hardy  ?  I  have  some  remembrance 
of  its  having  borne  fruit  in  the  open  air  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit.  I  know  that  it 
fruited  with  Mr.  G.  F.  "Wilson  at  Heatherbank.  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  conditions  as  regards  temperature,  soil,  watering,  and  exposure,  he  finds  to 
suit  it  best.— T.  B.  G.  [Mr.  Wilson's  plants  are  about  5  ft.  high,  and  are  now 
uiaturing  sevaral  fruits  which  strikingly  resemble  Tomatoes  in  form,  especially 
those  of  the  Criterion  variety.  The  plants  are  in  pots  somewhat  small  for  their 
size;  they  receive  copious  waterings  and  are  otherwise  liberally  treated.  They 
grow  in  a  good-sized  house  which  is  devoted  to  orchard-house  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
Vines,  &c.  ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  affords  protection  to  hun- 
dreds of  Lilies  ;  therefore  it  is  cool  and  airy,  and  not  shaded  except  by  the  Vines 
overhead.— W.  G. 

Diseased  Grapes.— I  send  some  berries  of  the  ^Muscat  of  Alexandria  for 
examination,  and  snail  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  some  iuformaticm 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  shrivelling.  The  water  used  is  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  ho  ise,  and  the  atmosphere  that  uf  the  general  temperature  for  Muscats. 
The  disease  makes  its  appearance  when  the  berries  begin  to  ctdnur.  The  wood 
was  thoroughly  ripened,  and  a  constaut  How  of  fresh  air  night  and  day  was  kept 
up  at  back  and  front.  The  Vines  otherwise  appear  to  be  very  healthy. — G.  P. 
[This  is  a  case  of  what  is  called  "  shanking,"  a  disease  caused  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  in  the  present  instance  probably  from  the  constant  flow  of  fresh  air 
iiiLiiit  and  day  at  back  and  frtint  of  the  house.  No  kind  of  Grape,  and  particu- 
hirly  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  will  stjind  such  treatment  in  a  season  like  the 
l)resent.  At  all  times  cold  currents  of  air  should  be  avoided,  but  more  especi- 
ally till  the  Grapes  have  passed  the  '*  shanking  "  stage,  wlucli  is,  wlit-n  the  berries, 
first  begin  to  change  from  the  sour  to  the  saccharine  state.  Overcropping,  a 
cold,  wet  border,  or  the  opposite  condition  of  dryness,  and,  indeed,  a  severe 
check  of  any  kind,  all  tend  to  produce  the  disease ;  hence  the  remedy  ia  obvious, 
viz.,  to  avoid  all  these.— W.  H.] 

Spring  Flowering  Plants  to  be  So-wn  Now  —Will  you  iell  me  the 
names  of  a  few  permanent  plants,  tliL-  seeds  oi  which  may  be  sown  now,  for 
spring  or  summer  flowering?  Also  if  there  are  any  seeds  of  climbing  plants 
suitable  for  walls,  that  would  come  up  in  spring?  Would  it  do  to  sow  now  Ifas- 
turtiuni,  Convolvulus,  Canary  Creeper,  &c.  ?  Also  will  some  one  give  me  the 
names  of  some  perennial  climbing  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  sown 
now?  Is  October  or  November  a  good  month  in  which  to  plant  Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle,  Virginian  Creeper,  &c.  ?— E.  [Hardy  climbers  may  be  planted  in 
October  and  November,  or  as  soon  as  their  leaves  have  fallen.  It  will  not  do  to 
sow  the  seed  of  such  tender  plants  as  Nasturtiums,  Canary  Creepers,  &c.  now, 
as  if  they  started  at  once  the  winter  would  kill  them,  and  if  the  seed  laid  dor- 
mant the  wet  might  rot  it  Sow  these  in  the  end  of  April.  Few  perennial 
climbers  are  raised  from  seed.  Ivies,  Clematises,  Ceanothus,  Passifloras,  and  similar 
plants  are  usually  struck  from  cuttings  or  obtained  by  layers.  Sow  in  spring 
under  glass  seeds  of  Eccrjmocarpus  scaber,  Canary  Creeper,  Tropa^olum  Lobbia- 
nuni,  Coba^a  scandens,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.,  for  climbei-s ;  and  for  si'mething  more 
enduring,  plant  climbing  Roses,  Ivies,  Cotoneasters,  Ceanothus  azureus,  »Src.  It 
is  jiractically  too  late  to  get  seeds  to  grow  of  any  good  permanent  plants.  All 
these  should  be  sown  early  in  the  summer.  Primroses,  Pulyanthu-e.-,  Panaes, 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Pentstemous,  Anemones,  Alyssums,  ArabU,  Aut)rietias,  and 
many  other  good  permanent  border  plants  should  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
iMay;  then  they  are  strong  enough  tu  stand  the  winter  and  bloom  freely  the  fol- 
lowing year.— A.  D] 

Names  of  Plants.— G'.  &.  TT.— The  name  of  the  fungus  is  Agaricus  lacry- 
malinndus,  a  species  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  true  Mushroom.  Eutjuircr.-- 
I,  A'liantum  venustum  ;  2,  Pteris  quadriaurita  argjTea  ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferma ; 
4.  ivlbi-a  Iiastata.  J.  A.  J5,— 1.  Tropa?olum  tuberosum?  2,  Tritonia  aurea ;  3, 
Miibbuheikia  complcxa.  A.  /?. -Photinia  serratifolia.  G.  B.  C.— Sedimi  Sie- 
boldi.  The  leaf  of  Fuchsia  is  probably  from  the  variety  Sunray,  but  it  cannot 
lie  named  correctly  from  such  sciaps.  B.  //.—I,  Rudbeckia  Newmani  ;  2,  Aster 
Amellus  ;  3,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  var.  maxinuim.  J.  C.  A'.— Helichry- 
sum  rosmarinifolium.  C.  C.—l,  Achimenes  tubiflora  ;  Tyda?a  gigantea.  E.  M.  D. 
Nciihrodium  Serra.  E.  St.  ^1.— Rudbeckia  Newmani.  S.  S.  -A  species  of  Passi- 
fliira.  probably  P.  Pfordti,  but  we  cannot  name  correctly  without  leaves.  W.  C. — 
The  two  Conifers  are  Cunninghamia  sinensis  for  theliglitgret-n  kind.  ;uid  Sequoia 
sempervirens  for  that  with  dark  foliage  ;  the  others  are  Atriplcv  Halinms,  and 
the  leaf  is  apparently  that  of  Ilex  latifolia.  A.  //.—Fraiuna  ,^i>ni.Iiifolia ;  the 
Fern  frond  is  Platyloma  rotumhfolia.  G.  F.  I?'.— I,  Comptouia  a.^iilenifolia;  2, 
Quercus  Rubiu-  pectiuata  ;  3,  Corylus  Avellana  lauiuiata. 

Insects.— Z>.— The  long  box  c^mtains  a  species  of  sawflv  in  all  its  stages.  TJie 
round  brass  box  a  species  of  Julus ;  the  round  paper  box  bees. 
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"This  is  an  art 
^^^lich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
TUE  ART  ITSELF  13  y JlTVSE."— Shakespeare. 


Ijut 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Planting  on  Benches  in  Hothouses. — A  very  pretty 
and  simple  system  of  arranging  tlie  interior  of  a  glasshouse  is 
adopted  at  Eaton  Hall  by  Jlr.  .Sclwood.  On  the  stone  benches,  ^vhicll 
are  in  most  houses  generally  bare,  or  covered  w  ith  gravel,  he  places 
a  good  bed  of  free  soil  fringed  with  stones,  with  a  little  elevation 
liere  and  there,  and  occasionally  a  fine  piece  of  rock.  This  surface 
is  then  planted  with  Maideu-hair  Ferns,  creeping  variegated  (irass, 
or  other  free-growing  and  graceful  plants  ;  and  it  is  so  done  that, 
with  a  slight  diBerence  of  surface,  a  very  beautiful  effect  is  aflbrded, 
the  edge  of  the  bench  being  furnished  with  creeping  and  other  plants 
that  liidc  its  stiffness.  So  far  we  liave  only  a  beautiful  grouudworic 
for  any  additional  eflfects  that  it  may  be  desired  to  add  in  tlie 
shape  of  other  flowers  or  rare  plants  -nhich  may  be  brought  into 
the  house  from  time  to  time.  These  are  placed  between  tlie  tufts 
of  Ferns  and  other  plants  on  the  well-furnished  benches.  A  few 
Orchids  or  other  choice  plants  will  produce  a  much  better  effect 
in  this  way  than  when  the  house  is  full  of  flowering  plants  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  waj-.  And  the  same  plan  is  adopted  in  the  central 
pit  of  the  house  with  a  like  result.  Occasionally  .an  elegant  climber 
can  be  planted  in  the  mass  of  soil  and  allowed  to  grow  up  the  rafters. 
The  house  soon  gets  into  a  state  in  which  it  is  vei'y  ornamental,  if 
for  any  such  reason  as  tlie  family  not  being  at  home  no  flowers  in 
pots  are  added.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  embel- 
lish the  house,  it  m.ay  be  done  with  comparatively  few  plants  in  a 
very  graceful  and  effective  manner,  the  pots  for  the  most  part  being 
hiildeu  behind  the  tufts  of  Ferns,  &c.  Tliis  plan  quite  changes  the 
stiff  shed-like  aspect  that  the  house  would  bear  arranged  in  tlie  usual 
way. 

Vaccinium  rugosuni. — A  remarkably  Iiandsome  shrulj  bear- 
ing this  name  is  no\v  in  llower  iu  tlie  Temperate  House  at  Kew.  In 
its  present  state  it  is  about  '2  ft.  high  and  twiggy  in  growth.  The 
stalkless  leaves  .are  lance-shaped,  slightly  touthcd,  inucli  wrinkled  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  have  veins  prominent  on  the  under  side.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  si.x,  are  about  1  in.  long,  and  h.ave  a  bell-shaped  calyx 
of  a  dull  red  hue.  The  corolla  is  uni-shaped,  of  semi-transparent 
texture,  and  has  five  lougitudin.al  ribs  %vliich  are  much  raised.  The 
colour  is  a  p.ale  flesh  tint  marked  transversely  by  about  ten  wavy 
lines  of  deep  red.  The  teeth  of  tlie  corolla  are  small  .and  reflexcd, 
iind  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Clusters  of  flowers  are  also  produced 
from  the  naked  stems,  a  character  often  noticeable  in  the  Thib.audias, 
.".ud,  indeed,  this  plant  may  eventually  prove  to  belong  to  that  genus. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Kew  collection  by  Jlessrs.  Veitch.  Near  to 
this  plant  is  one  of  the  s.ame  family  and  equally  interesting,  viz., 
Epigynium  leucobotrys,  bearing  clusters  of  pure  white,  waxy  fruits, 
each  having  a  conspicuous  black  blotch  at  the  tiji. 

Arlstolochia  floribunda. — This  very  singukar  species  is  a 
highly  interesting  ornament  in  the  stoves  at  the  York  Nurseries. 
The  flowers  are  trumpet-shaped,  with  the  inflated  tube  bent  upon 
itself,  like  a  syphon,  and  terminated  by  a  widely-dilated  mouth 
.about  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  outside  is  remarkable  for  the  net- 
work of  prominent  veins,  which  are  longitudinal  as  well  .as  trans- 
verse. The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  quite  smooth,  and  most  beau- 
tifully chequered  with  large  irregular  blotches  of  a  rich  chocolate 
colour  on  a  creamy-white  ground.  As  is  usual  with  the  gener.ality 
of  the  species,  the  strong  carrion-like  odour  is  very  perceptible. 
The  remarkable  tendency  to  produce  its  flowers  from  the  old  wood, 
and  in  such  pirofusion.  fully  justifies  the  ai>plicability  of  its  specific 
name,  ^\'itll  regard  to  the  foliage  and  general  habit,  it  is  much 
i:i  t'i3  way  of  the  better  known  Bird's-head  kind  (A.  ornithoce- 
ph.ala). 

Tea  Roses  at  Eaton  Hall. — In  some  clim.ates  a  little 
wanner  than  our  own,  the  Tea  Rose  is  in  favourable  places  happy 
enough  .all  the  winter,  and  flowers  freely  ;  but  in  this  country  the 
best  way,  generally,  is  to  do  what  Mr.  Selwood  does  at  Eaton  Hall 
— plant  them  abuii'lantly  under  glass,  and  thus  give  them  the  climate 
which  they  enjoy.  At  Eaton  Hall,  where  they  do  wonderfully  well 
planted  out  in  various  houses,  as  many  as  a  thousand  buds  may  be 
gathered  in  a  single  morning.  In  North  America,  where  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  these  things,  and  where  the  winter  is  verj'  severe, 
they  are  also  planted  out  sy.stematically  as  Vines  are  witli  us  ;  but 
for  a  private  place,  the  way  adopted  at  Eaton  Hall,  of  putting  them 


here  and  there  wherever  the  situation  will   suit  them,  and  allowing 
them  to  grow  freely,  is  the  best. 

The  Nepalese  St.  Jolin's-wort  (Hypericum  nep.alense).— 
This  rem.arkably  pretty  shrub  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Messr.'-. 
Backhouse  &  Sou's  nurseries,  York.  In  appearance  it  is  much  in 
the  way  of  H.  patulum,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  moie 
eleg.ant  habit,  more  slender  branches,  narrower  leaves,  .aiul  rather 
smaller  flowers,  but  which  are  of  the  same  rich  golden  colour.  As 
to  its  h.ardiness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  withstood  the  l.ast 
trying  \\  inter  in  the  open  air.  Another  extremely  li.andsoine  species, 
.and  one  that  should  be  grown  in  every  j;arden,  is  the  oblong-leaved 
kind  (H.  oblongifolium),  also  a  Himalayan  shrub,  but  of  erect  growth, 
attaining  3  ft.  or  i  ft.  high  even  at  York,  and  studded  completelv 
witli  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  of  larger  size  than  any  other 
cultivated  kind,  omitting  the  Rose  of  .Sh.avon  (H.  c.alycinum).  At 
tlie  Y'ork  Nurseries  this  species  is  not  so  fine  this  season  .as  it  has 
liitherto  been,  which  is  probably  owing  to  its  not  having  recovered 
from  the  severe  test  it  experienced  last  wintei'. 

Cryptonieria  elegans.— To  the  lover  of  trees  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  beautiful  and  distinct  specimens  which  this  tree 
is  forming  in  our  gardens.  Its  peculiar  brownish -purple  l.ue,  which, 
with  its  form,  makes  it  so  distinct,  sometimes  deceives.  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Dickson  tell  us  that  a  healthy  batch  was  sent  back  to  them 
from  a  person  who  supposed  they  were  dead,  judging  by  their  colour, 
and  we  he.ar  of  visitors  to  good  places  exjiressing  concern  for  trees 
of  it  which  they  suppose  to  be  injured,  but  which  were  really  in 
perfect  health. 

Bauera  rubioides. — Amongst  the  crcenhoiise  plants  now  in 
flower  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery,  York,  is  a  remarkably  neat 
slirul)  bearing  this  name,  and  as  it  is  Ijy  no  means  a  plant  often  met 
with  it  is  well  wortliy  of  notice.  The  plants  were  1  ft.  or  more 
high,  of  twiggy  growth,  and  the  slender  Ijranches  are  furnished  with 
small  lance-shaped  and  slightly  tootlied  leaves  in  whorls  of  about 
six.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  and  are  ea;li  .about  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny piece,  with  eight  rosy-pink  pet.als  encircling  a  tuft  of  golden 
stamens,  rendering  the  plants  very  .attractis'e  and  prett}'.  It  is  a 
member  of  tlie  Hydrangea  family  and  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

Agapanthus  Mooreanus.— This  ch.arming  bulbous  plant  is 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  well  known  A.  umbellatus,  but  it  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.  It  is,  however,  quite  .as  h.ardy  .as  the  latter, 
and  withstands  our  winters  out  of  doors — at  least  it  has  done  so  in 
:Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  where  plants 
of  it  are  now  in  llowor  which  have  withstood  the  past  winter.  As 
regards  the  hardiness  of  A.  umbellatus  we  m.ay  state  that  -He  saw  a 
bed  of  it  at  Jlr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  whicli  was  planted  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  and  Mr.  Perry  assured  us  that  it  hail  withstood 
the  last  winter  with  only  the  application  of  a  little  mulehing.  Near 
this  bed  was  one  that  had  been  planted  the  present  spring  and  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  apart  from  their  size  was  much  in  favour  of 
those  that  had  remained  out  during  the  winter. 

Pelargonium  Endlioherianum.— The  number  of  species 
of  Pelargonium  which  approach  to  .anything  like  perfect  hardiness  in 
our  climate  is  very  small,  .ami  of  these  this  is  probably  the  hardiest. 
On  the  rockery  at  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  iSon's  nursery  at  Y'ork  it  lias 
\\itIistood  the  p.ast  few  winters,  and  is  apparently  well  established. 
A  fr.ameful  in  the  adjoining  ground  is  now  in  flower,  and  Ii.as  a  re- 
markaldy  pretty  effect.  TIic  leaves  are  somewhat  of  a  heart-shaped 
form  with  irregular  serration,  and  have  a  hoary  appearance.  These 
contriist  finely  with  the  flowers,  which  consist  of  two  Large  upper 
petals  of  a  deep  rosy  hue,  beautifully  pencilled  with  rich  carmine. 
The  three  other  petals  are  apparently  reduced  to  mere  scales,  for  in 
none  of  the  flowers  were  they  conspicuous. 

Mormodes  pardina  armenaica.— This  beautiful  new 
variety  has  for  .some  time  past  been  a  great  ornament  in  the  Orchid 
houses  in  jNIr.  Bull's  nur.^cry  at  Ciielsea.  It  has  long,  somewh.at 
erect,  racemes  of  flowers  of  the  singular  form  which  is  characteristic 
of  this  genus.  They  are  of  fine  texture  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour 
instead  of  pale  yellow  .as  in  the  type,  and  emit  a  deligiitful  fiugrance. 
As  in  the  tyjie  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  elongate  and  terminated  by  a 
few  broadly  lance-sli.aped  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

^  The  Phylloxera.— Mr.  David  Thomson  writes  .as  follows  in  the 
Tiiiii'sof  Tuesd.ay  Last  conccming  this  pest:  "Several  years  since 
when  scientific  experimenters  were  busy  propounding  remedies  for 
this  fell  destroyer  of  'Vineyards,  I  printed  a  letter  and  .addressed  it 
to  the  Minister  of  Agi-ieulture  of  France,  in  whicli  I  st.ated  my  con- 
viction—from my  own  experience  of  the   Phylloxera  in   Scotland 

tliat  no  remedy  that  could  be  applied  would  eradicate  the  insect 
without  at  the  same  time  killing  the  Vines.  I  recommended  that 
wherever  the  Vines  were  affected  they  should  be  destroyeil  and  the 
ground  croppeil  with  cereals  for  two  or  three  years,  by  which 
time    the    insect    would    have    perished,    as   I    h.ad    proved    tli.at 
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it  coulil  not  exist  apart  from  tlie  genua  Vitis.  It  is  so  far  satis- 
factory to  me  that  it  appears  from  the  letter  of  your  Geneva  corre- 
spoudeut,  under  date  August  '27,  that  the  opinion  and  advice  I 
tendered  to  the  French  Jlinisterof  Agriculture  seems  to  be  in  process 
of  being  proved  correct ;  for,  as  shown  by  your  correspondent,  all 
attempts  at  checking  the  devastating  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera  on 
the  Continent  have  proved  futile.  Your  correspondent's  account  of 
the  attack  in  the  \"ineyards  at  ( 'luunbery,  '  wliere  they  v.-ere  cut 
down  ami  e\er}- branch  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  the  ground  sown  witli 
quicklime,'  and  that  from  that  time  tliere  has  been  no  further  appear- 
ance of  Phylloxera  in  the  cantoti,  .so  far  proves  my  own  experience  and 
the  advice  I  gave  te  be  correct.  Again  I  would  reiterate  my  convic- 
tion that  no  remedial  measures  having  for  their  object  the  destruction 
of  tlie  insect  and  the  sa\'ing  of  the  'i'incs  will  ever  jn'ove  successful, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  a  simultaneous  stamping  out  of  the  affected 
Vines  will  save  the  French  and  other  Continental  Vineyards  from 
destruction  as  far  as  any  liuman  means  are  concerned." 

Rogiera  gratissima. — This  old  favourite  certainly  now-a" 
days  needs  Ijut  little  reconnaeiidation,  but  tlie  gay  appearance  wliich 
it  presents  at  this  season  in  the  greenhouses  at  the  York  Nurseries, 
suggested  tlie  present  note,  as  in  few  places  is  it  g■ro^^"n  so  success- 
fully as  it  is  there.  The  plants  under  notice  are  planted  in  boxes 
nearly  3  ft.  square,  liberally  treated,  and  grown  in  a  well  ventilated 
greenhouse.  The  result  is  abundant  and  continuous  flowering,  and 
complete  immunity  from  the  insect  pests  which  infest  the  plants 
when  grown  in  a  high  temperature.  For  cutting  purposes  there  are 
few  more  desirable  plants  at  this  season,  for  combined  with  the 
delicate  blush  hue  of  the  flowers,  with  their  deep  ro.sy  tubes,  they 
emit  a  delightful  perfume  which  fills  the  houses  in  which  they  grow. 

Onoidium  dasytyle. — This  singular  Orchid  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  also  one  of  the  most  uncommon  amongst  the  large 
number  of  Oncidiums  in  cultivation.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  tlie 
usual  racemose  manner,  and  are  about  1  in.  in  diameter.  Their 
ground  colour  is  a  creamy- j'ellow  with  the  sepals  mottled  with  choco- 
late, and  the  wings  of  the  column  profusely  spotted  witli  that  colour, 
giving  the  blossoms  a  pretty  appearance  ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
point  about  them  is  the  rich  black  crest  at  the  base  of  the  lip  partly 
brightly  polished  and  partly  velvety,  which,  taken  together  with  the 
general  form  of  the  flower  has  the  appearance  of  an  insect.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  ;  hence  in  cultivation  it  requires  an 
intermediate  temperature.  It  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Aralia  spinosa. — At  this  season,  when  the  number  of  hardy 
shrubs  in  flower  is  but  few,  this  Aralia  is  especially  welcome,  the 
huge  plumes  of  white  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  which  are 
furnished  ^lith  handsome,  broad,  pinnate  leaves,  having  a  striking 
effect.  Another  elegant  shrub,  and  one  that  so  closely  resembles 
this  Aralia  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  is  the  Mandshurian  Dimor- 
phanthus  (D.  mandshuricus),  which  has  the  additional  [iroperty  of 
being  hardier,  a  decided  advantage  in  the  northern  counties.  In  the 
Y'ork  Nurseries  we  noticed  gi'and  examples  of  both  shrubs,  but  the 
Aralia  was  considerably  more  injured  during  the  past  winter  than 
the  other,  and  bears  at  the  present  time  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
its  severity  :  consequently  it  is  not  such  a  grand  object  as  it  has  been 
in  former  seasons. 

Tricyrtis  hirta  nigra. — We  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  variety  of 
the  well  known  Hairy  Tricyrtis,  bearing  this  name  in  Mr.  Stevens' 
collection,  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  As  regards  size,  habit, 
&c.,  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  type,  but  the  flowers  are  very  much 
darker  in  colour,  being  a  black  purple  mottled  here  and  there  '\'ith 
specks  of  a  lighter  hue.  As  an  autumn  flower  it  is  a  valuable  ac- 
fiuisition  ;  it  is  very  floriferons,  and  grows  vigorously  when  planted 
in  a  partially-shaded  place  in  a  damp  border  of  peaty  soil. 

Monstrous  Lily. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  fasciation  of  Lily  stems  came  under  our  notice  a  few  days  ago. 
It  w-as  a  stem  of  Lilium  auratum  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  .Sous  from 
Dr.  Harris'  garden  at  The  Grange,  Lamberhurst.  It  bore  150  flowers 
of  moderate  size  closely  arranged  and  formed  a  symmetrical  cone 
17  in.  high  and  IR  in.  in  diameter  at  the  b.ase.  Mr.  Myles,  the 
gardener,  asserts  that  he  had  two  such  examples  amongst  his  Lilies 
this  season.  A  similar  instance  of  this  floriferous  tendency  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  The  i^lant  in  question  bore  123 
blossoms  on  a  stem  6h  ft.  high  and  was  twice  the  girth  of  a  man's 
thumb  at  the  base. 

A  Large  Century  Plant.— On  the  lawn  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Phillips,  residing  at  lirooklyii.  New  York,  may  now  be  seen  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  l.'entury  Plant  (Agave  americana),  which 
will  be  ill  full  bloom  in  a  few  days.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
plant  of  the  species  ever  grown  in  the  temperate  zones.  It  was 
brought  here  from  Cuba,  in  1874,  since  which  time  its  growtli  in  size 
has  been  scarcely  perceptible,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  enormous 
.stalk  or  flower-siiike,  which  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  12th  of 


July  last.  This  has  now  attained  the  height  of  22  ft.,  and  the  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  of  5  in.  When  fully  grown  it  w'ill  fall  little 
short  of  .30  ft.  in  height  in  all  probability.  Its  thick  lanceolate 
leaves  are  7  ft.  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the  plant  is  thus  about  1.')  ft. 
At  the  top  of  this  immense  flower-stalk  the  flowcr-spikelets  have 
already  grown  out  at  irregular  intervals,  some  of  these  having  readied 
2  ft.  in  length.  The  late  cool  weather  here  has  somewhat  retarded 
the  bloom,  which  is  now  most  anxiously  awaited.  It  is  estimatcil 
that  it  will  produce  1000  separate  blossoms,  and  it  is  regarded  by 
all  who  have  seen  it  as  a  gTeat  floral  curiosity.  Large  crowds  of 
people  are  attracted  to  tlie  gronnds  daily.  If  any  of  our  European 
friends  Iia\e  succeeded  in  growing  still  larger  siieciinens  of  this 
curious  plant,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. — H.  Hexukicks, 
Kinfi-iton,  X.Y.,  r.S.A. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  as  a  Border  Plant.— The 
long  and  handsome  mixed  borders  by  the  walls  in  the  College  Gar- 
dens at  Dnljlin  are  now  adorned  by  very  striking  pyramids  of  tliis 
fine  old  jjlant.  Some  of  tliem  are  well  over  6  ft.  high,  gradually 
tapering  from  a  rather  wide  base  to  a  pointed  top,  and  furnished 
with  myriads  of  blossom.  They  are  eftective  at  a  great  distance  off, 
showing  well  against  the  foliage  of  the  well-covered  wall  behind  the 
border.  The  white  variety  is,  if  anything,  more  beautiful  than  the 
blue.  Considering  the  value  of  this  fine  old  plant,  both  for  the  . 
outdoor  and  indoor  garden,  and  also  for  rooms,  halls,  or  Windows,  it 
deserves  more  attention  and  better  culture  than  it  usuallj-  gets. 

The  Rock  Daphne  (D.  ruiiestris).- This  miniature  shrub 
has  been  aptly  described  as  a  "  real  Alpine  Gem,"  and  certainly  it  is 
a  gem  that  cannot  be  too  well  known,  whether  it  be  for  adorning  the 
rockeries  of  those  ivho  especially  love  Alpine  flowers,  or  as  an  orna- 
ment in  an  ordinary  gTeenhouse,  for  wliich  it  is  alike  admirably 
suited.  Its  usual  season  of  flowering  is  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
but  the  second  crop  of  flowers,  which  render  the  plant  beautiful  at 
the  present  time,  is  no  less  welcome,  and  is  further  evidence  of  its 
high  merits.  In  the  York  Nurseries  it  is  now  bearing  its  clusters  of 
deep  rosy  blossoms  on  plants  grown  in  pots,  and  their  powerful  yet 
delicate  perfume  is  very  gi'ateful. 

Japanese  Privet  as  a  Flowering  Shrub.— Among  the 
few  flowering  shrnlis  which  the  severe  weather  has  left  us  we  noticed 
this,  very  fine,  in  Messers.  F.  &  A.  Dicksons'  extensive  nurseries  at 
Chester  ;  in  the  form  of  small  grafted  standards,  and  also  as  very 
dwarf  plants  on  their  own  roots  it  seems  to  flower  more  effectively 
than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  specimens.  Some  plants,  not  more 
than  1  ft.  liigli,  had  a  good  many  flowers  on  them,  and  young 
standards  were  also  full  of  them.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  shrub, 
having  stood  during  tlie  past  winter  when  other  new  Privets 
perished. 

Grouping  in  Greenhouses. — We  noticed  in  the  gardens 
at  Browne's  Hill  near,  Carlow,  a  way  of  grouping  the  plants  of 
various  families  together  in  the  houses,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  mode  of  arrangement,  or  at  least  a  desirable  change. 
For  example,  the  Colenses  were  together  on  one  bench,  and  the  same 
plan  was  carried  out  with  groups  of  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  and  the  like. 
This  prevents  the  monotony  which  results  from  the  system  too  often 
followed,  and  which  prevents  much  interest  Iteing  taken  in  the  plants. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  prim  dotting  system  in  Nature.  The 
gi'Ouping  plan  does  not  preclude  effective  mixtures  when  desirable 
as  they  would  be  if  for  contrast  only. 

Tropseolum  Triomphe  de  Gand  as  a  Roof  Plant. 
— This  has  a  wonderful  eti'ect  in  the  great  corridor  at  Eaton  Hall, 
where  it  is  trained  on  the  roof,  its  shoots  lianging  down  straight  as 
cords  for  many  feet,  dotted  with  brilliant  flowers — that  is  to  say,  it 
grows  up  15  ft.  or  more  to  the  roof,  and  hangs  down  6  ft.  afterwards. 
In  the  same  position  in  the  corridor  gi-ows  the  Abutilon  vexillarium, 
which  seems  equally  free  and  graceful. 

Testimonial  to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain.— It  is 
proposed  to  present  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  with  some  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  floriculture  by  his 
writings  and  practical  support  ;  and  more  especially  to  the  culture 
of  the  Rose  by  establishing  a  "National  Rose  .Society."  The  proposal 
has  the  assent  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  President  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  (to  whom  subscriptions  not  exceeding  one  guinea  may 
be  sent),  and  other  eminent  Rose  growers. 

Ipomsea  taona-nox. — It  is  surprising  how  seldom  this  remark- 
able stove  plant  is  grown.  Its  large  white  trumpets  are  so  valu- 
able for  taking  indoors  in  the  evening,  when  they  open  and  have  such 
a  delicate  odour,  that  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  at  Eaton  Hall ; 
there  it  is  trained  along  a  wire  in  a  warm  house. 

Fuchsia  gracilis. — We  notice  a  stock  of  this  elegant  hardy 
Fuchsia  in  ilessrs.  F.  &  H.  Dicksons'  nurseries  at  Chester.  The 
Fuchsia  called  Tom  thumb,  though  quite  distinct,  is  sometimes 
called  gracilis,  though  it  has  no  claim  to  the  name.  Can  any  one 
tell  us  aliout  the  origin  of  this  ? 
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APONOGETOX  SPATHACEUM  YAE.  JUNCEUM. 

This  pretty  addition  to  out-door  aquatics  vas  sent  to  Kew  a  year 
or  two  ago  from  Britisli  Kaffraria.  It  has,  since  then  been  somewhat 
widely  cfistnbuted  in  English  gardens,  owing  to  the  freedom  with 
which  it  may  be  raised  from  seeds  which  are  produced  each  season 
in  abundance.  Unlike  its  better  known  congener,  A.  distachyon,  it 
is  of  erect  habit,  and  is  altogether  a  smaller  growing  plant.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  a  fork -like  manner,  are  tinged  with 
rose.  They  are,  however,  quite  devoid  of  scent,  a  projierty  so  mucli 
appreciated  in  A.  distachyon.  Its  varietal  name  is  derived  from  its 
rush-like  leaves,  which  in  the  type  are  considerably  less  terete.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  shallow  running  stream,  submerged  about  2  in.  It 
delights  in  any  gravelly  soil,  mixed  with  libry  loam,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  leaf  mould.     As  to  its  absolute  hardiness  in  this  country 


Aponogcton  spatliaceimi  var.  juuccum. 

we  are  unable  to  speak,  as  during  the  last  winter  it  was  afforded  the 
protection  of  a  frame,  on  account  of  its  comparative  rarity.  Our 
engraving  was  prepared  from  the  original  plant  received  from  South 
Africa,  which  flowered  in  the  out-door  aquatic  tank  at  Kew  during 
the  present  summer. — W.  G. 


DUTCH  BULBS   FOR  SPPJXG  DECORATIOX. 

(the    HY.iCIXTH.) 

Just  now,  when  the  summer's  hues  are  deepening  to  autumn  crimson, 
and  the  gi'cat  change  which  leads  on  to  the  decay  of  winter  is  slowly 
passing  over  the  face  of  Nature,  attention  may  properly  be  turned  to 
the  seasonable  matters  of  selecting  and  cultivating  the  many  sorts  of 
Dutch  bulbs  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  market,  and  for 
urging  the  necessity  for  losing  no  time  in  making  selections,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  highest  degree  of  success  at  the  blooming  season.  The 
bulb  farms  of  Holland  have  been  steadily  increasing  their  acreage 
for  this  sort  of  produce  year  by  year  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  this  and  other  countries.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  is 
enormous,  and  nnist  be  set  down  to  the  growing  taste  of  the  com- 
munity for  much  tliat  is  beautiful  and  charming  amongst  flowers. 

Of  the  many  Dutch  bulbs,  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  and  Crpcus  are 
the  most  important,  because  the  most  ornamental  and  most  diversified 
in  colours  of  all  the  productions  from  Holland,  and  therefore  better 
■worthy  of  general  cultivation,  especially  when  gi'owers  have  limited 
means  and  restricted  accommodation.     Such  plants  as  the  varieties 


of  the  Nai'cissus  ai'e  beautiful  enough  and  rich  in  colour,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  showy,  neither  are  they  so  well  adapted  for  wliat 
is  technically  termed  indoor  decoration,  their  foliage  being  apt  to 
become  spindled  in  a  confined  atmosphere — much  more  so  than  tliat 
of  the  Hyacinth — and  the  flowers  proportionately  weak  and  wanting 
in  colour  and  substance.  They  do  very  well,  however,  for  blooming 
in  pots  in  March  ;  but,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Polj'anthus-flow- 
ered  types  and  the  Jonquil,  are  not  good  forcers.  These,  then,  form 
the  most  important  bulbs  for  -ninter  and  spring  decoration,  for  small 
growers  more  particularly.  Those  who  grow  bulbs  more  largely  have 
their  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Babianas,  Nerines,  Fritillarius,  Tritonias,  and 
other  miscellaneous  subjects,  some  of  which  are  not  of  Dutch  origin, 
but  all  blooming  in  winter  and  spring,  and  forming  features  of  rare 
beauty  when  in  flower.  Of  course,  the  stately  Amaryllis  forms  the 
most  aristocratic  section  of  all  the  bulb  conununity,  and  where  there 
is  anything  like  warm  greenhouse  accommodation  no  person  should 
bi  without  a  few,  for  tiiey  only  require  to  be  seen  to  excite  admira- 
tion, and  half  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  Hyacinths  will  be 
productive  of  satisfactory  results, 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses  are  bulbs  for  the  million,  because 
it  happens  to  suit  their  constitution  to  a  nicety  to  be  in  total  dark- 
ness tor  two  or  three  months  during  the  growing  season,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  very  convenient  for  all  those  who  have  uotliing 
but  window  space  for  their  disposal.  The  bulb,  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  witii  a  humid  atmosphere,  puslies  roots  into  the  soil  in 
one  instance  and  into  water  in  another,  and  it  is  a  very  strange  fact 
that  the  roots,  in  the  case  of  a  Hyacinth  in  a  Hyacinth  glass,  will 
live  and  luxuriate  in  water  alone,  when  they  would  perish  in  earth 
and  water  if  the  one  was  not  properly  proportioned  to  the  other. 
This  in  all  probability  accounts  in  many  instances  for  the  oftiraes 
unsatisfactory  yield  of  bloom  for  first-class  roots.  If  cultivators 
would  only  reflect  one  moment  upon  the  nature  of  bulbs  they  would  per- 
ceive that  a  vast  amount  of  nutrition  is  stored  up  in  tliese  concen- 
trated layers  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  given  out  during  tlie  season 
for  the  benefit  of  both  root  and  stem,  and  the  wisdom  of  acting  with 
intelligent  caution  would  be  more  apparent. 

It  use<l  to  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  bulbs  vi'ill  produce 
the  best  flowers  that  have  not  a  single  drop  of  water  given  to  them 
for  the  first  two  months  after  planting.  This  refers  more  particu- 
larly to  the  case  of  Hyacinths  in  pots.  The  soil  intended  for  tlieir 
growth  should  lie  rich  and  open,  full  of  fibre,  and  sandy  in  its  nature. 
All  ingredients  likely  to  inclijie  to  a  soddened  character  should  be 
strictly  avoided.  In  potting  leave  one-third  of  the  bulbs  above  the 
soil,  and  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  it,  but  not  imme- 
diately below  the  base  of  tlie  root  ;  wliy  ?  because  many  of  the 
Hyacinths  throw  out  strong,  thick,  fleshy  roots  that,  eomin"  doM'n- 
wards  in  a  mass,  do  not  readily  penetrate  the  soil  beneatli,  and  in 
consequence  the  bulbs  are  thrust  up  out  of  it,  and  have  to  iie  re- 
jjlauted  again  to  the  danger  of  injuring  the  roots.  If  the  mixture 
be  as  it  should  be,  of  an  elastic  nature  the  roots  will  soon  penetrate 
it,  and  one  great  secret  of  success  in  cultivating  Hj'acinlhs,  whether 
in  pots  or  glasses,  is  to  get  a  good  and  free  root  action  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  previous  remark  about  not  pi  essing  the  soil  too  hard  just 
under  the  base  of  the  bulb  applies  to  those  who  do  not  put  their 
pots  out  of  doors  under  a  covering  of  coal-ashes  or  some  such  mate- 
rial. Wlicii  the  latter  course  is  followed — cither  by  jilacing  the  pots 
in  a  cold  frame  or  on  an  ash  bottom  in  the  open  ground — tlie  weight 
of  material  resting  on  the  surface  soil  of  the  pots  prevents  the  bulbs 
being  thrust  up  out  of  the  soil  when  a  strong  root  action  commences. 
Some  growers  invert  a  small  ])ot  over  the  crown  of  tlie  bullj  before 
covering  with  Cocoa-fibre,  ciiider-.ashes,  or  such  like,  and  this  should 
be  put  in  to  tlie  depth  of  4  in.  The  presence  of  the  inverted  pot 
prevents  the  covering  from  coming  into  immediate  contact  witli  the 
growingspike,  and  prevents  anything  like  rot.  When  not  so  jn-otected, 
the  tips  of  the  growing  spike  will  become  disfigured,  and  this  dis- 
figurement shows  itself  at  the  points  of  the  main  leaves  afterwards. 
When  once  covered  up  snugly,  the  pots  need  not  be  looked  at  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Hyacinths  that  are  intended  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  tliat  are 
required  to  be  gTown  as  fine  as  possible,  should  be  repotted  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  another  lot  earl}'  in  November.  ^Ve  have 
known  very  fine  Hyacinths  obtained  from  bulbs  potted  as  late  as 
the  second  week  in  December,  but  unless  the  roots  are  carefully 
]ireserved  tb.ey  are  apt  to  Irecome  dry  and  shrivelled.  Hyacinths 
and  other  bulbs  that  arc  exposed  to  drying  influences  in  shop  win- 
dows are  apt  to  suffer  in  this  way. 

All  who  cultivate  Hyacinths  know  that  the  varieties  differ  greatly 
in  tlie  m.atter  of  constitutional  vigour.  Some  incline  to  large  Inilbs, 
producing,  however,  flower-spikes  of  medium  eize  ;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  Tempel  Van  Apollo,  single  red,  many  of  them.  Large  fleshy 
I  outs  are  a(it  to  do  this.  Others,  of  whicli  a  notable  example  will  be 
found  in  Duke  of  Wellingrton,  double  red,  never  produce  but  an 
ordinary  sized  bulb,  and  yet  it  very  frequently  produces  an  immense 
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spike  of  large  fully  double  flowers.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  altogether 
to  suppose  tliat  tlie  largest  bulb  of  any  given  sort  produces  the 
largest  sjjike  ;  and  although  it  is  ijuite  true  that  a  very  good  judge 
of  what  buIL)s  ouglit  to  be,  cculd  make  a  selection  of  capital  flower- 
ing roots,  it  may  and  does  happen  that  he  has  passed  over  some 
etiually  good  and  many  much  better.  On  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  bulb  depends  mainly  its  success,  in  a  flowering  point  of  view  ; 
but  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  skilful  cultivation  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  towards  briu^'ing  out  the  true  character  of  the 
spike  and  the  substance  and  colour  of  the  individual  blooms. 

For  the  ben-iiit  of  tliose  wlio  wish  to  have  bulbs  bloor.iing  from 
Christmas  onwards,  we  may  state  that  the  roots  should  be  potted 
fortliwith.  If  i^lanted  in  tlie  proper  material,  and  treated  as 
already  indicated,  the  pots  will  be  getting  tolerably  full  of  roots 
by  tlie  seeo-.ul  week  in  November.  The  grower  can  then  select  as 
many  as  are  required  of  the  earlier-flowering  varieties,  place  them 
iu  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  there  to  remain  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  ;  then  they  can  bo  removed  to  a  stove  housa,  i)lacing 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  allowing  the  pots  to  stand 
in  saucers,  wljich  need  to  be  kept  in  water.  There  are  not  many 
Hyacinths  well  adapted  for  forcing,  but  the  following  are  most 
useful  for  the  purpose  ;  Homerus  and  I'Ami  du  Cceur.  single  red  ; 
■Waterloo,  double  red  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  double  white  ;  Grand 
Vainqueur.  single  white  ;  and  Orondates,  single  blue.  The  pretty 
double  white  Roman  Hyacinth  should  not  be  overlooked ;  it  is 
valual-ile  for  its  extreme  earliness  and  pure  white  single  flowers, 
coming  into  flower  in  October  and  November,  and,  with  a  succes- 
sion on  to  February.  Those  who  make  a  business  of  forcing  Hya- 
cinths, &c.,  for  market  purposes,  and  require  to  pot  them  early, 
get  tlieir  l)ulbs  over  from  Holland  in  August :  they  are  then 
potted,  and  placed  out-of-doors  in  long  beds,  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  4  in.  or  .5  in.  with  a  covering  of  spent  Hops  and  rich 
manure.  Under  this  covering  the  bulbs  make  strong  roots,  and 
as  they  grow  upwards,  they  are  taken  to  a  warm  hous;,  and 
pushed  on  into  flower.  The  Roman  Hyacinths  are  generally  potted 
aiul  placed  in  heat  at  once,  where  they  soon  become  active. 

.Some  good  H}-acintlis  will  be  found  amongst  the  following,  which 
are  all  moderate  in  price  :  Double  red — Lord  Wellington  and  Noble 
par  Jlerite  ;  double  blue — Bloksberg  and  Laurens  Koster  ;  double 
white — La  Tour  d'Auvergne  and  Prince  of  Waterloo ;  single  red — 
Kmmeline,  Fabiola,  gigantea.  Duchess  of  Richmond,  JIacaulay, 
Norma,  Robert  Steiger, "Sultan's  Favourite,  and  Von  Schiller  ;  single 
blue — ii.u-on  Va#  Tujdl,  Bleu  Mouvant,  Charles  Dickens,  Couronne 
de  Lille,  Craud  Lilas,  Marie,  Mimosa,  Orondates,  Regulus,  and 
Vulcan  ;  single  white — alba  superbissima,  Cleopatra,  Grand  A'ain- 
queur.  Grandeur  ;\  Merveille,  iladame  Van  der  Hoop,  Seraphine, 
and  Themistocles  ;  single  yellow — Alida  Jacoba,  Anna  Carolina,  and 
Heroine.  Tliose  wlio  require  some  extra  fine  varieties  for  exhihition 
purposes  will  find  them  in  the  following  :  Single  red — Fabiola,  Gari- 
baldi, Koh-i-noor,  Lord  Maoaulay,  Pelissier,  Solfaterre,  Von  Scliiller, 
and  Vurbaak  :  single  blue — Baron  Van  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  Feruk 
Khan,  Gensral  Havelock,  Grand  Lilas,  "King  of  the  Blues,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Marie  ;  single  in.auve — Haydn  and  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock ;  single  white — alba  maxima.  La  Franchise,  La  Grandessc, 
(irandeur  ;\  Merveille,  Mont  Blanc,  Seraphine,  and  Snowliall ;  single 
yello%v — Duke  of  Malakoff  (sometimes  classed  with  the  single  reds), 
Bird  of  Paradise,  and  Ida.  R.  D. 


ENGLISH   AXD    FRENCH    FLOWER    SHOWS. 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  English  people  that  they  are  inces- 
santly running  down  tlieir  own  country  ;  whether  it  be  its  climate, 
its  constitution,  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people,  or  its  pro- 
ductions, you  are  always  sure  to  find  ])lenty  of  detractors,  accor.ling 
to  whom  it  must  be  the  most  intoleraljle  country  for  any  one  to  live 
in.  No  art,  no  music,  no  drama,  in  fact  nothing,  what  wonder  is  it 
that  foreigners  take  us  at  our  own  estimate,  and  conclude  that  a 
idimpse  of  sunshine  is  a  rarity,  and  fog  the  normal  condition  of  our 
atmospiiere — that  we  have  no  taste,  and  tliat  if  there  be  anything 
artistically  good  amongst  us  it  is  of  foreign  origin  ? 

Now  amongst  the  things  of  which  we  have  continually  read  the 
cuckoo  cry  "  They  manage  tliose  things  better  in  France  "  is  that  of 
flower  shows.  An  I'^nglish  visitor  happvns  to  drop  in  upon  a  French 
flower  show,  he  sees  its  pretty  and  tasteful  arrangement,  he  contrasts 
it  with  some  formal  tent  which  he  recollects  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  iminL-diately  exchiims  "  Wliat  a  contr.ast  !"  Why  can- 
not we  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  and  aim  at  something  better 
than  those  long  strai'.dit  tables,  or  rows  of  green  l:)Oxes  ?  He  does 
not  look  into  the  matter,  and  hence  runs  away  ^^  ith  the  notion  that 
we  are  lamentably  behindhand.  I  should  like,  then,  as  one  who  has 
seen  ]iorliaps  as  much  of  flower  shows  in  this  country  as  any  one, 
ami  who  knows  a  little  of  them  also  in  France,   to  record  opinions 


which  may  be  somewhat  opposed  to  these  views,  but  which  are  at 
any  rate  the  result  of  careful  looking  into  the  matter. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  witli  an  exception  or  two,  for- 
mality is  tlie  rule  at  our  flower  shows.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society 
has  for  a  lengthened  period  held  its  flower  shows  in  a  tent,  where 
the  endeavours  to  give  an  artistic  appearance  has  been  successful ; 
the  undulating  gi'ouud  and  the  absence  of  stages  (the  pots  being 
placed  upon  the  green  sward)  do  this  ;  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  followed  it ;  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  essentially 
difl'erent  from  a  French  flower  show.  AH  the  groups  of  one  kind 
are  formed  together  ;  no  eff'ort  is  made  to  conceal  the  pots,  and, 
although  excessively  beautiful,  the  beauty  depends  more  on  the 
plants  ^than  on  the  arrangement.  Iu  looking  at  Frencli  flower 
shows,  we  are  struck  I  think  with  a  few  things  essentially  dilFereut 
from  our  own.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  the  amateur  stand  amongst  exhibitors  ;  they  are,  indeed,  vara  area. 
To  a  Frenchman,  especially  to  a  Parisien,  it  seems  utterly  incom- 
prehensible that  a  young  fellow  with  means  should  tliink  of  devoting 
his  spare  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  or  should  go  through 
fatigue  and  hardship,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  prize  wliieh  does 
not  represent  one-tenth  of  the  expense  that  he  has  gone  to  for  the 
purpose  of  oljtaining  it.  It  is  not  that  he  does  not  like  flowers  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  a  real  pleasure  to  him  ;  but  to  spend  money,  to 
go  through  "the  worry  and  anxiety  that  amateurs  do  ^ith  us,  is  some- 
thing he  cannot  understand.  To  go  tlirough  any  amount  of  squeezing 
to  resort  to  any  dodge  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  jjlace  at  a  pre- 
mier representation  of  a  new  play  to  be  made  into  a  pancake  at  the 
reception  of  some  gi'and  lady,  is  quite  a  difl'erent  thing,  for  the  other 
he  has  no  inclination  ;  theexhibits  are,  therefore  merely  confined 
to  the  growers  for  sale.  When  at  a  recent  flower  sliow  in  France,  I 
mentioned  that  at  the  National  Rose  Society,  while  there  were  thirty- 
two  growers  for  sale  who  exhibited,  tliere  were  eight  amateurs,  some 
considerable  amount  of  astonishment  w.is  expressed.  I  hope  some 
believed  me,  but  there  was  an  incredulous  smile  on  others,  which  be- 
tokened that  I  wasperhaps  drawing  thelougbow.  For  somewhat  of  the 
same  reason  we  are,  I  think,  able  to  account  for  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  plants  exhibited  by  nurserymen.  Any  one  wlio 
expects  to  find  such  establisliments  as  those  of  Veitch,  "Bull,  Wil- 
liams, or  any  other  of  our  great  London  nurserymen  in  Paris  or  its 
neighbourho'od  will  be  disappointed,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Thi- 
baut  &  Keteleer  at  Sceaux,  I  know  of  none  that  can  lay  claim  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  in  going  over  their  houses,  you  see  none  of 
the  grand  specimens  which  you  will  find  in  manj'  of  our  first-rate 
establishments.  An  exhibit  of  a  French  nurseryman  is  composed 
principally  of  what  are  called  with  us,  I  believe,  trade  plants  ;  the 
enormous  plants  (too  large  perhaps)  which  you  will  find  in  any  great 
London  nursery,  or  exhiliited  at  our  great  flower  shows  are  never 
seen,  and  doulitless  these  smaller-sized  plants  are  more  easily  grouped 
and  can  be  more  tastefully  arranged  than  the  larger  ones,  although 
they  do  not  exhibit  proofs  of  cultivation  and  skill  as  the  others  tfo. 
The  French  nurserymen  have  no  inducement  to  grow  these  large 
plants.  The  monied  classes  with  them  do  not  as  a  rule  spend  their 
money  on  greenhouses,  conservatories,  or  stoves,  and  hence  such 
plants  would  be  a  drag  on  their  hands. 

The  whole  system  of  a  French  flower  sliow  is  difl'erent  from  ours, 
and  is  one  that  we  could  not  ensure  ;  take  for  example  their  judging. 
A  French  flower  show  is  never  a  one-day  aft'air,  it  generally  lasts  for 
three  or  four,  and  the  first  of  these,  or  at  any  rate,  the  .afternoon, 
is  given  up  to  judging.  A  jury  as  it  is  called  goes  round— this  con- 
sisting sometimes  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  :  tlie  plants  are  looked 
at,  and  much  pleas.ant  gossiping  takes  pl.ace.  AVhen  the  decision  is 
wanted,  however,  Mons.  A.  has  recognised  some  one  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tent,  and  has  to  be  lirought  back  ;  after  a  time  a  show  of 
hands  is  t.aken  and  the  decision  is  made,  but  as  the  exhibition  has 
been  arranged  for  eft'ect,  the  exhibits  in  the  same  class  are  all  scat- 
tered. A  considerable  amount  of  walking  has  to  be  done  ;  thus  at 
Brie  in  the  class  for  "200  blooms  of  Roses,  the  competing  exhibits 
were  as  far  from  one  another  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be,  and 
of  course,  if  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  the  ground  had  to 
lie  travelled  over  several  times,  and  imagine  Mr.  Baker,  who  so 
recently  describeil  his  method  of  growing  Roses  in  your  paper  a  little 
while  ago,  coming  up  from  Exeter,  placing  his  m.agnificent  blooms 
before  a  jury  sucli  as  I  have  described,  and  then  obliged  to  leave 
tlicm  for  twenty-four  hours  before  any  one  looked  at  tlicm,  when  the 
lovely  bloom  and  freshness  would  have  passed  .away  .  How  very 
difl'erent  would  Mr.  Fish's  ideas  of  his  forty-eight  have  been  if  he 
had  seen  them  there  even  in  this  cool  season. 

I  think  these  few  facts  will  account  for  the  difl'erence  between 
French  and  English  exhiliitions,  and  will  show  how  impossible  it  is 
for  one  to  copy  the  other.  Each  has  its  points  of  excellence,  ,an.l 
each  must  retain  them.  You  enter  an  cxhiliition  in  England,  and 
your  eye  is  at  once  caught  by  the  marvellous  excellence  of  culture 
displayed  liefore  you  ;  be  it  Az.aleas,  Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  Dra- 
caenas, Roses,  Crotons,  or  Graiics,  Pine-.apples,  or  Peaches,  you  at 
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once  confess  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  plants  that  evidence 
skill,  patience,  and  intelligence.  You  say,  perhaps,  they  are  some- 
what stiff  and  formal ;  tliat  it  is  a  pity  they  are  so  orderly  arranged  ; 
but  you  see  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  where  the  competition  is  so 
keen  and  close,  and  where  it  is  needful  to  be  able  to  compare  one 
■«-ith  the  other.  I  shall  never  forget  the  utter  blank  astonishment 
with  which  some  of  the  French  Rose  growers  regarded  the  marvel- 
lous pot  Roses  at  the  exhibition  of  ISUO  ;  nor  again  the  surprise  of 
the  Dutch  bulb  gi-owers  wlien  they  came  over  some  years  ago  to  see 
the  comijetition  for  the  prizes  they  had  themselves  offered.  In 
truth,  nowhere  in  the  world  can  we  see  such  splendid  examples  of 
culture  as  with  us,  and  it  would  be  I  think  an  evil  day  when,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  little  more  prettiuess  into  our  exhibitions,  we 
were  to  discourage  that  close  attention  to  growth  which  at  present 
we  are  enabled  to  show. 

You  enter  a  French  exhibition,  and  yon  are  at  once  taken  by  the 
exceeding  taste  displayed  ;  there  is  always  sure  to  be  an  artistic  piece 
of  rockwork  and  a  fountain  ;  tlien  from  this  fountain  a  stream  runs 
through  a  good  portion  of  the  tent,  and  plants  are  amazingly  well 
grouped  round  it.  Probably  outside  tlie  tent  a  garden  has  lieen  extem- 
porised :  beds  of  dowers  are  arranged  both  outside  and  inside,  and  one's 
first  exclamation  will  doubtless  be,  "  Why  cannot  we  introduce  sucli  a 


ANEMONES  IN  THE    SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

There  are  few  prettier  sights  in  spring  than  a  woodland  carpeted 
with  the  little  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa),  acomnjon  native  plant 
in  tliis  country  and,  ir,deed,  tlu'oughout  Europe  and  a  greater  part  of 
North  America.  Of  similar  gregarious  habits  are  many  other  species 
of  Windtlower  which  are  indigenous  to  tlie  south  of  Europe.  The 
annexed  engraving  represents  a  field  of  tlie  old  Anemone  coronaria 
and  its  forms  as  it  grows  in  the  south  of  France,  and  is  used  in  this 
instance  to  suggest  that  similar  effects  may  without  much  difficulty 
be  obtained  in  our  woodlands.  A  sunny  piece  of  warm,  sandy 
ground  would  grow  tliese  Anemones  just  as  well  in  England  as  in  the 
south  of  France  or  Italy.  Tlie  only  difference  worth  noting  would 
be  the  time  of  flowering,  wliicli  would  be  in  spring  ■with  us.  I'o 
make,  in  f.aot,  a  turf  of  the  Anemones  of  Southern  Europe  would  be 
a  charming  idea  in  the  wild  garden.  The  main  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
plants  are  masters  of  the  ground,  and  not  ousted  by  other  and  coarser 
ones.  The  selection  of  the  ground  is  the  main  thing,  that  is,  if  the 
colony  is  to  be  established  without  expense.  In  many  large  places 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  spots  where  they  would 
grow.  Even  in  heavy  soils  one  might  find  dry  and  sunny  bits  of 
hedgebanks  where  the  Anemones,  heretofore  grown  in  gardens,  could 
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system  of  exhibitions  in  England  ?''  But  this  will  I  think  be  modified 
when  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  see  the  conditions  in  which 
it  is  arranged. 

My  simple  object  in  this  short  paper  is  to  induce  us  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  own  arrangements,  and  in  no  way  to  disparage  our  neigh- 
bours. I  am  quite  sure  that  we  could  display  as  much  taste  in  an-ange- 
ment  if  we  could  rest  satisfied  with  the  places  ;  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  they  could  produce  as  fine  plants  as  we  do,  if  they  had  the 
incentive  to  it  that  there  is  amongst  us  ;  in  fact,  if  it  would  pay,  we 
should  each  probaVdy  keep  to  our  lines,  and  the  interests  of  horticul- 
ture in  both  countries  will,  I  conceive  be  best  served  by  our  so  doing. 

Delta. 


Colchicums  and  Autumn  Crocuses.— These  interesting 
autumn  flowering  bulbs  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  but  being  desti- 
tute of  foliage  they  look  best  when  the  ground  under  them  carpeted 
with  some  dwarf  evergreen  plant,  as  on  bare  earth  their  delicate 
blossoms  get  splashed  by  heavy  rains,  and  flov>-ers  without  foliage 
are  never  satisfactory.  Where  permanent  Ivy  edgings  are  used  such 
bulbs  should  be  planted  just  inside  them  ;  the  blossoms  then  rest  on 
the  Ivy  leaves,  which  set  them  off  to  advantage.— J.  G.   L. 


be  easily  established.  Our  engraving  only  shows  the  older  garden 
Anemone,  but  the  new  scarlet  Anemone  would  prove  equally  hardy 
and  free  in  the  wild  garden.  V. 


MIXED  FLOWEE-GAEDENING. 

Flowek-oaedexixg  has  been,  for  the  season  which  may  he  said  to 
be  now  gone,  gardening  without  the  flowers.  The  spring  gardening 
was  only  a  jiartial  success,  or  almost  a  failure,  from  the  ha\'oc  the 
severe  winter  made  among  plants  of  a  herbaceous  and  annual  cha- 
racter, bulbs  being  also  late,  and  the  whole  effect  patchy  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  summer  bedding  has  throughout  had  to  struggle 
for  existence.  Tender  foliaged  plants,  both  dwarf  and  tall,  have 
been  starved  out  ;  exotic  succulents  have  been  rotted  out  ;  and  the 
flowers  of  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Violets,  &e. ,  have  been 
washed  out.  .Such  is  the  tale  which  has  generally  to  be  told,  especi- 
ally on  retentive  soils.  In  situations  where  the  soil  is  light  and  por- 
ous, a  fair  display  of  flowers  may  be  found,  though  of  a  weather 
beaten  and  imjierfect  aspect.  Fowering  plants  of  the  bedding  sec- 
tion, on  the  whole,  have  had  but  a  draggled  time  of  it. 

If  anytliing  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  another,  it  is  plants  of 
the  hardy  herbaceous  class,  whether  of  the  low  carpeting  character, 
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as  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  ami  Antenuarias,  or  of  the  Funkias,  Bamboos, 
Bojcaiiias,  and  such  like.  Even  the  flowering  herbaceous  plants 
have  all  ilono  well,  especially  those  of  any  sturdiness  and  suljstance, 
such  as  the  Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Alstrrcmerias,  and  now  even 
the  Pliloxes  and  Dahlias.  The  Spirreas,  among  flowering  shrubs,  are 
making  at  the  present  time  a  fiue  show,  with  a  great  variety  in  ha- 
bit of  growth  and  colour  of  flowers.  These,  with  their  herbaceous 
relations,  are  really  indispensable,  and  destined  to  be  much  more 
largely  planted  than  hitherto.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  our  flower- 
gardening  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  tiiat 
since  forecasts  of  six  months  cannot  yet  be  achieved,  we  ought  t') 
prepare  a  due  proportion  of  dull  weather  as  well  as  sunshiny  beds, 
the  former  perhaps  predominating. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  the  interesting  as  well  as 
for  tine  gaudy  flower-beds,  and  these  may  be  made  both  showy  and 
tasteful  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  herbaceous  and  fine  foliaged  plants, 
banding  them  round  with  edgings  of  the  summer  bedders,  or  em- 
broidering them  with  hardy  carpeting  plants  ;  or  more  prominence 
might  be  given  to  tall  foliaged  plants,  such  as  Solanums,  C'annas,  even 
hanly  Ferns,  banded  with  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias — in 
short,  the  usual  summer  bedders.  JIany  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
class  of  plants  have  been  quite  gay  this  season,  and  point  to  the 
fact  that,  by  planting  in  rich  soil,  with  attention,  abundant  watering, 
and  thinning  out  the  shoots  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  the  season  of 
bloom  would  be  much  prolonged.  In  this  way,  we  think,  many  might 
be  fouiul  to  yield  throughout  the  summer  months  quite  as  good  a 
show  as  Pelargoniums,  and  Lobelias,  and,  as  far  as  flowers  are  con- 
cerned, superior  to  the  fiue  foliaged  plants  which  we  have  just  been 
noting,  (ierauium  sanguineum  is  a  plant  which  has  been  equal 
to  most  bedding  plants  this  season,  and  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage to  fill  the  centres  of  large  beds  ;  it  is  all  the  better  too,  not  to 
have  too  rich  a  soil  to  grow  in.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  showy  green, 
and  the  flowers  of  a  brilliant  purjile  red. 

For  a  yellow  flowering  plant,  Corydalis  lutea  has  been  and  is  fine. 
Its  foliage  alone  recommends  it,  even  if  it  were  not  so  profuse  and 
continuous  in  flowering.  For  a  blue  edging-plant,  nothing  can  ap- 
proach Myosotis  palustris.  This  past  season  it  has  been  a  continuous 
sheet  of  the  clearest  blue  since  March.  Another  little  plant  whicli  is 
suitable  for  edgings  has  been  in  bloom  all  the  summer  viz.,  Erodinm 
Reichardi,  quite  a  carpet-plant,  and  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  been 
used  for  tliat  purpose  before  now.  These  four  common  herbaceous 
plants — three  of  them  British — we  feel  sure  would  have  made  this 
summer  quite  a  showy  and  lasting  bed,  planted  as  noted  :  the  Uer- 
anium  for  a  centre  mass,  with  the  Corydalis  to  follow  in  a  band  around 
it,  then  the  Myosotis,  and  last  tlie  white-flowering  Erodium.  These 
have  been  under  our  ej'e  all  the  summer,  flowering  in  patches,  and  we 
feel  confident  they  will  not  disappoint  any  one  trying  them  in  a  bed 
as  indicated.  We  have  no  doubt  otlier  arrangements  would  occur  to 
others  better  acquainted  with  herbaceous  plants.  The  Veronicas  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  tall  as  well  as  dwarf-creeping  species  of  tine 
habit,  and  showy.  Some  of  the  Everlasting  Peas  are  quite  gorgeous 
on  heavy  rich  soil,  such  as  Lathyrus  gTandiflorus  and  latifolius,  but 
especially  the  last.  For  large  beds  tliey  should  be  allowed  to  creep 
over  some  Spruce  or  other  branches  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  in 
the  same  way  as  is  sometimes  done  for  Trop;i?olum  and  Clematis  : 
they  then  make  a  close  compact  mass,  with  their  flowers  elevated 
above  the  foliage.  We  can  vouch  for  their  grand  eflect  in  the  shape 
of  well-established  plants,  and  if  gi'owing  in  deep  soil  well  watered 
or  naturally  moist,  they  last  three  months  in  bloom.  Pity  they  are 
scentless  ! 

Annuals  of  the  hardier  sorts  have  had  grand  opportunities  this 
year  of  showing  off  their  colours  and  characters  to  advantage. 
Tender  annuals,  such  as  Asters,  Zinnias,  and  Everlastings,  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  sub-tropical  bedding  plants,  and  have  conse- 
quently pushed  the  hardier  annuals  into  prominence  showing  what 
is  really  best  and  worth  growing.  There  is  a  richness  and  variety 
of  colour  among  annuals  whicli  is  not  approached  among  any  other 
class  of  hardy  plants,  and  such  a  season  as  the  last  should  arouse 
cultivators  to  tlie  claims  of  the  much  too  neglected  annuals  of  the 
hardy  kinds. — "  The  Gardener." 

The  bedding  system  has  been  discredited  by  an  unfavourable 

season,  and  the  question  will  occur  to  many  observers,  What  will  be- 
come of  it?  During  the  past  half-dozen  years  it  has  been  declining 
in  popular  favour,  and  the  introduction  of  leaf  or  "  carpet "  colouring 
has  not  tendeil  in  any  great  degree  to  either  its  revival  or  its  perma- 
nency. .In  many  great  places  where  costly  displays  have  been  cus- 
tom iry  the  geometric  schemes  have  been  reduced  in  magnitude  by 
the  excision  of  wings  and  the  ecnversion  of  boundary  belts  into 
shrubberies,  and  other  contrivances  that  are  easily  improvised  where 
needful,  but  do  not  always  result  in  the  improvement  intended.  In 
many  instances  complete  abolition  of  the  parterre  would  have  been 
in  better  taste  than  its  restriction,  but  individual  instances  are  of 
small  consequence  in  the  consideration  of  the  general  case  and  the 


future  of  parterre  colouring,  which  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, and  must  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  misfortunes  that 
liave  made  themselves  so  painfully  manifest. 

In  many  instances  the  bedding  disjilay  will  be  displaced  by  some- 
thing dillerent,  whether  better  or  worse  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
thing  at  least  is  cert.ain,  that  for  the  gratification  of  the  crowd,  no 
less  than  for  the  finishing  of  a  picture  that  is  framed  by  the  daily 
life  of  its  possessor,  we  have  at  command  an  abundance  of  material. 
Not  only  so,  liut  we  have  material  that  has  never  been  employed  as 
it  might  be  employed,  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  material,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise  of  invention.  We  have  not  seen 
Phloxes,  and  Carnations,  and  Cladioli,  and  Roses  arranged  in  masses 
according  to  the  laws  of  chromatic  harmony.  In  the  disposal  of 
rockery  and  border  plants  we  have  not  got  beyond  lines,  and  lumps, 
and  dots.  There  has  been  but  little  done  as  yet  to  combine  the 
stately  with  the  gay  in  the  display  of  vegetable  beauty,  but  the 
"sub-tropical"  notion  went  a  long  way  towards  the  indication  of 
what  might  be  done  when  the  masters,  able  to  do  it,  should  appear, 
and  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  common-place  material.  The 
style  of  decorating  we  have  described  as  "arborescent"  has  met 
with  but  limited  recognition  as  yet,  and  often  the  severe  flatness 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  shears  has  made  it  only  a  poor 
kind  of  carpet  bedding  when  it  might  have  been  something  better. 
There  is  no  such  great  need  for  fiat  colouring  as  the  artists  appear 
to  think  ;  at  all  events  there  is  no  great  gain  in  manipulating  ever- 
green shrubs  so  that  they  look  like  drawings  in  coloured  chalk 
that  one  sees  on  the  Loudon  footways.  A  rich  foreground  is 
■wanted  everj'where,  more  or  less,  in  every  garden  ;  and  for  the  most 
part  flowers  are  acceptaljle  im  almost  anj'  form,  but  a  graceful  variety 
is  to  be  much  more  desired  than  flatness,  repetition,  and  monotony, 
— Giirdrner's  Magnr.ini:. 


BOTES  AlTD  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ELOWER  GAEDEN. 

Tha  Ceteracli  as  an  Edging  Plant.— There  is  a  line  of 
this  native  Fern  fringing  a  rocky  border  in  Jlr.  Wilson's  garden  at 
Llandegai  nearly  6  in.  high  and  forming  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
kind  of  edging.  I  have  never  seen  it  better  grown,  but  what  I  write 
to  point  out  is  how  effective  groups  of  this  Fern  would  be  in  the 
rock  garden  or  on  a  slightly  raised  rocky  border.  In  Mr.  Wilson's 
garden  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. — V. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses.— I  do  not  consider  "A.  D.'s' 
remarks  in  reference  to  this  matter  (p.  2S-j)  an  answer  to  what 
stated  (p.  '235),  .although  it  seems  to  be  intended  as  one.  Judging 
from  what  he  has  asserted,  one  would  think  that  some  of  the  northern 
growers  had  the  best  Polyanthuses  in  1S78,  whereas  it  was  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  of  Ealing,  who  gained  the  highest  prize  ;  and  it  was 
Mr.  Dean  who  was  second  to  me  in  1879.  I  do  not  use  a  richer 
compost  for  my  Polyanthuses  th.an  that  employed  by  the  northern 
growers,  and  they  require  a  7-in.  pot  to  do  what  I  maintain  can  be 
better  done  in  a  5-in.  one.  Is  "A.  D."  prep.ared  to  s.ay  that  if  I 
had  cut  off  all  the  trusses  but  one  from  my  plants,  that  the  tniss 
remaining  would  have  had  more  refinement  than  it  had  ?  I  quite 
agree  with  "Broekhurst  "  (p.  2S6)  that  a  mass  of  Cheshire  Favourite 
is  exquisitely  beautiful  ;  it  is  b.arbarous  treatment  to  cut  away 
masses  of  beautiful  pips  and  leave  only  seven.  I  did  not  know 
wh}' they  were  removed,  but  must  now  thank  "Broekhurst"  for 
his  information  on  this  point.  If  the  schedule  of  the  society  says 
that  the  number  of  trusses  must  be  one  and  the  number  of  pips 
seven,  an  exhibitor  will  be  at  no  loss  as  to  how  he  should  act. — J. 
Douglas. 

Tropseolum  speciosum, — This  seems  to  have  been  a  par- 
ticularly favoural)le  season  in  tliis  part  of  the  Midlands  (Bucking- 
hamshire) for  the  growth  and  free  floweriug  of  this  beautiful  Tro- 
pjeolum.  Roots  obtained  late  last  autumn,  planted  in  G-in.  pots 
plunged  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  this  spring  after  having 
made  a  gi-owth  of  about  6  in.,  have  been  a  mass  of  flower  and  fine 
healthy  foliage  for  the  last  two  months,  covering  a  wall  to  the  height 
of  10  ft.  Some  roots  planted  in  the  ground  at  the  time  the  others 
were  jiotted  have  not  done  nearly  so  well ;  so  the  small  amount  of 
care  and  protection  aS'orded  the  potted  plants  have  been  well  re- 
warded.    We  had  the  roots  from  the  north  of  Scotland. — J.  M., 

Pink  and  Crimson  China  Roses. — These  comparatively 
neglected  Roses  planted  in  lieds  have  bloomed  continuously  tlirough- 
out  the  season  let  the  weather  be  what  it  might.  They  ai-e  too  often 
allowed  to  become  full  of  weak  wood,  whei'eas  they  ought  to  be  well 
tliinned  out  at  the  winter  pruning  and  some  good  rotten  manure 
should  be  forked  in  about  their  roots.  Thus  treated  the  blooms  will 
be  finer  .and  of  richer  colour  than  those  produced  by  starved  plants. 
Where  Roses  are  used  in  large  quantities  for  table  decoration  these 
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free  flowering  varieties  are  most  useful,  as  the  coloiu-s  of  both  kinds 
are  bright  and  pleasing,  and  the  blooms  being  of  medium  size  are 
more  useful  than  those  that  arc  larger.  We  find  them  excellent  for 
forming  miniature  arches,  or  for  filling  baskets  formed  of  green  Moss 
the  edging  and  handle  being  draped  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  of 
one  kind,  and  the  centre  tilled  up  with  the  blooms  of  tlic  other.  ^  No 
tiower  used  for  table  decorationlooks  better  than  Koses,  and  specially 
tlie  small-flowered  common  kinds  with  buds  and  foliage  attached  to 
them.  To  any  one  seeking  a  good  continuous  flowering  subject 
to  till  up  beds  that  too  often  but  poorly  repay  the  trouble  and  labour 
bestowed  on  them,  when  planted  willi  ordinary  bedding  plants,  I 
wonld  strongly  recommend  the  old  Pink  and  crimson  China  Koses, 
they  will  be  in  full  bloom  both  earlier  and  later  in  the  year  than  most 
plants. — J.  Groom,  Lintoii. 

Aira  cai-yophyllea. — I  have  often  wondered  why  this  very 
pretty  dwarf  glaucous-silvery  Grass  is  not  more  employed  than  it 
is  in  tlic  various  styles  of  flower  gardening  at  present  prevalent. 
For  divisional  lines,  'particularly  among  dark  foliage,  it  is  charming, 
and  it  even  makes  a  neat  edging  for  walks.  In  parks  and  such 
places,  where  belts  and  masses  "of  shrubs  arc  often  spoiled  in  cfl'ect 
by  having  an  edging  of  some  particular  plant ;  this  is  a  capital  plant 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  will  live  anywhere,  and  is  strikingly  efl'ective. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  poorer  the  soil  the  more  dwarf  and 
silvery  the  plant  becomes.  I  feel  certain  that  if  used  along  with 
such  plants  r.s  the  Crimson  Beet  or  the  Purple  Ajuga,  very  }iretty 
eri'ects  may  be  produced.  No  weather  seems  to  atlect  it,  and  a  few 
plants  may  soon  be  worked  up  into  a  thousand. — Tito.s.  \Villiajis, 
Ormsliirk. 
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JAPAX  AND  OTHER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Who  that  remembers  what  the  flowers  of  these  Mere  some  tweutj' or 
thirty  years  ago  would  have  iniaganed  that  they  could  have  been  so 
greatly  improved,  and  become  such  objects  of  beauty  as  the  best 
among  them  now  are,  especially  v  hen  -we  consider  how  shy-seeding 
they  are,  and  tlie  ditheulty  there  is  in  raising  them  in  that  way  ?  At 
the  time  alluded  to,  they  were  little  tliought  of  ;  but  now  almost 
every  city  and  toMii  has  its  Chrysanthemum  show,  and  scarcely  a 
garden  can  be  found  without  Chrysanthemums.  Indeed,  what  we 
would  do  witliout  them  for  the  embellishing  of  greerdiouses  and  con- 
servatories at  this  season  I  know  not,  as  they  are  the  veritable 
"frie.ids  iu  need,"  coming  in  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  to 
cheer  and  make  gay,  and  lasting  till  nearly  the  turn  of  the  year, 
when  forced  plants  can  be  had  to  occupy  their  places.  Not  only  have 
our  hybridists  been  busy  in  improving  these  now  pojiular  flowers, 
but  foreign  parts  have  been  ransacked  likewise,  those  introduced  from 
J.apan  being  most  noteworthy,  and  exceedingly  showy.  Altliuugh 
they  are  not  exactly  all  that  florists  can  desire,  they  make  a  fine  dis- 
play grown  as  pot  plants,  and  being  somewhat  louse  and  irregular  in 
their  petals,  they  are  iu  greater  favour  with  some  than  those  of  more 
symmetrical  form  and  shape.  The  best  and  most  striking  of  these 
are  Red  Dragon,  rich  flame  colour  ;  Elaine,  very  fine  white  ;  Fair 
Maid  of  tiuenisey,  ditto  ;  Abd-el-Kader,  blood-red  ;  James  Salter, 
pink  ;  Ciy-Kang,  pink  and  white  ;  Erectum  superbum,  bright  rose ; 
La  Negresse,  velvety-crimson. 

Although  Clu-ysanthemums  do  not  seed  freely  in  our  moist  climate, 
so  as  to  admit  of  raising  fresh  sorts  in  that  way,  tliey  are  fortu- 
nately somewhat  sjjortive  iu  character,  and  occasionally  send  forth 
blooms  of  distinct  colour  ;  and  the  branches  or  shoots  that  bear  these 
if  iJropagated  from,  soon  aft'ord  a  stock  of  tlie  same  kind.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  tlie  varieties  named  Mrs.  Eundle,  George  Glenny, 
IJronze  .Jardin  des  Plantes,  Golden  Beverley,  and  many  others  origi- 
nated, which  in  form  ai.d  other  good  (pialities  are  almost  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  from  which  tliey  sported.  Tliese  sports  among 
plants  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  are  often  of  great 
value,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  watched  closely  and  taken  care  of, 
that  they  may,  if  possible,  be  pei'ijetuated  anil  increased  if  found 
deserving.  Except  in  a  few  places,  cultivation  has  in  no  way  kept 
pace  « ith  the  vast  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  tlie  flowers, 
and  yet  Chrysantlieniums  will  stand  as  many  hardships  as  most 
plants,  and  arc  even  more  easy  to  grow,  and  arc  certainly  more  difii- 
cult  to  kill ;  iu  towns  they  seem  to  lead  a  charmed  life,  as  they  may 
freiiuently  be  seen  covered  with  soot  and  dust,  aud  dried  up  from 
want  of  water,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  they  struggle  through  it 
all,  and  make  attempts  to  put  forth  at  least  a  few  stray  blossoms. 
That  Chrysanthemums  may  be  grown  successfully  in  an  impure  at- 
mosphere, has  been  proved  again  and  again  by  the  fine  examples  to 
be  seen  annually  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  wliere  tliey  are  cared  for 
and  tended  in  a  way  their  merits  deserve.  If  they  will  do  so  well 
there,  it  is  proof  conclusive  that  they  may  be  had  at  least  in  as  good 


condition  in  towns  and  about  the  suburbs  of  other  large  cities  besides 
London;  indeed,  they  seem  speeiallj^ adapted  for  such  places,  and,  if 
only  kept  clean  by  good  washings  overhead,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  they  are  sure  to  make  ample  returns  in  the  fine 
heads  of  flower  tliey  carry.  Bundled  uji  together,  and  tied  something 
111  the  way  birch  brooms  are  made,  they  stand  very  little  chance,  as 
all  the  lower  leaves  arc  stifled  through  want  of  air  and  light,  and  the 
steins,  instead  of  being  strong  and  short-jointed,  are  weak  and  drawn 
to  at  least  double  the  length  they  should  be. 

I'lauts  of  a  year  old  do  well  for  the  foreground  of  shrubbery 
borders,  and  wlien  done  with  for  greenhouse  decoration  they 
may  be  used  in  tliat  way.  To  start  them  fairly,  dig  large 
holes,  so  as  to  cut  any  stray  roots  that  may  have  got  pos- 
session of  the  ground,  and  iu  i-eturning  the  soil,  work  iu  some 
rotten  manure  for  the  Chrysanthemums  to  feed  on.  Thus  treated, 
they  make  a  fine  display  ;  but,  as  tliey  bloom  late,  sunny,  sheltered 
positions  should  be  chosen,  or  the  autumnal  winds  and  rains  soon 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Where  Ijlooms  of  large  size  are  re- 
quired for  show  or  other  special  purposes,  the  best  way  is  to  plant  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  Ijuildiiig,  where,  A\lieu  they  are  showing 
bloom,  they  can  be  protected  by  placing  lights  o\'er  them,  and  some 
canvas  or  other  slielter  in  front,  iJuring  their  growth  each  indivi- 
dual branch  should  be  made  secure,  and,  in  order  to  force  plenty  of 
strength  into  tliem,  tlie  plants  must  be  well  fed  with  liberal  supplies 
of  sewage  or  liquid  manure,  and  have  the  buds  thinned  out,  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  central  or  main  ones. 

In  regard  to  gi'owiug  Chrysanthemums  for  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory ilecoration,  it  is  surprising  how  much  time  and  labour  may  be 
saved  Ijy  planting  them  out,  and  lifting  tliem  again  in  the  autumn — 
a  plan  that  not  only  succeeds  well  Mitli  Chrysanthemums,  Ijut  with 
many  otiier  soft-wooded  plants.  Any  piece  of  open  ground,  if 
not  near  trees,  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  in  order  to  get  them  of 
large  size,  the  best  way  is  to  prt'paresliallow  trenches  for  them  about 
a  yard  apart,  and  1  ft.  or  so  wide,  and  in  digging  these,  to  worlc  in  a 
little  rotten  manure,  so  that,  -when  finished,  they  are  about  2  in. 
below  the  general  level — which  will  artbrd  increased  facihties 
for  w-ateiing  during  dry  weather,  as  then  it  is  easy  to  give  them 
thorougli  soakings  without  any  loss  by  the  water  draining  away. 
Into  trenches  so  formed  the  plants  may,  if  properly  hardened,  be 
turned  out  by  the  middle  of  Jlay,  aud,  if  duly  attended  to  afterwards, 
they  will  grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  form  fine  bushy  specimens  by  the 
autuinn,  v.hen  they  will  be  ready  for  lifting.  The  proper  time  to  do 
this  is  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  buds  about  the  size  of  small  Peas ; 
but  it  is  higlily  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  that  a 
showery  time  should  be  chosen  for  the  operation,  as  then  they  are 
less  likely  to  flag  or  sufl'er  a  check  Ijy  the  removal.  The  best  course 
to  imrsue  to  get  them  up  with  plenty  of  roots  and  a  good  ball  is  to 
give  a  heavy  watering  a  few  days  before  the  work  is  taken  in  hand, 
^\hich  will  help  the  soil  to  keep  together ;  aud  the  portion  of  this 
that  is  not  required,  or  that  will  not  go  I'eadily  into  the  sized  pots 
in  wiiich  it  is  desired  to  have  the  plants,  can  be  worked  away  by  the 
use  of  a  small  fork  or  sharp  pointed  stick — iu  doing  which,  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  as  many  fi1n-es  as  possible. 

In  potting,  the  chief  thing  is  to  use  a  soil  that  contains  plenty  of 
thorouglily  decomposed  manure  of  a  mild  character,  such  as  that 
from  an  old  liotlied  ;  and  in  potting,  this  mixture  sliould  be  pressed  or 
rammed  in  quite  firmly,  immediately  watered,  and  afterwanls  kept 
in  a  tliorouglily  moist  state  till  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom.  With 
Chrysanthciiiunis  that  have  proper  drainage  there  is  no  fear  of  injury 
by  keeping  them  too  wet,  and  especially  when  they  have  a  large 
head  of  flowers  to  carry.  The  potting  complete,  the  best  situation  is 
under  the  sliade  of  a  north  wall,  where,  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  be  syringed  two  or  tliree  times  a  day  till  they 
will  stand  the  dry  air  without  flagging,  when,  just  before  tlie  buds 
expand  or  frost  is  expected,  they  can  bo  moveil  to  the  shelter  of  a 
cool  house.  Plants  so  managed  are  far  preferaljle  to  any  that  can  Ijc 
gro«n  in  pots,  and  they  may  be  had  of  all  sizes  by  simply  pro- 
p.agating  at  different  times,  and  planting  them  out  up  to  the  middle 
of  July.  S.  D. 

Climbing  Plants  in  Hothouses.— We  have  often  protested 
in  The  (iAEDf:N  against  the  very  common  fashion  of  mutilating 
the  few  climbing  plants  growing  in  the  open  air  by  tacking  them 
against  walls,  and  continually  cutting  them,  the  result  being  tliat  it 
is  only  by  accident  one  sees  a  hardy  climbing  plant  showing  anything 
like  its  natural  beauty.  The  same  miserable  system  oljtains  indoors 
— everything  must  be  tied  to  a  beam  or  a  pillar  and  trimmed  with 
regularity.  The  opposite  system  is  the  best  one  ;  to  let  the  plants 
"abandon''  themselves  to  the  most  graceful  and  irregular  trailings 
that  they  are  capable  of,  preventing  them,  of  course,  from  unduly 
encroachiug  on  other  things.  Attached  they  must,  of  necessity, 
frequently  lie  to  a  slender  arcli  or  beam,  but  that  eff'ected,  the  rest 
is  (juite  easy.  The  AUaniandas,  now  in  flower  in  many  houses,  are 
frequently  tied  trimly ;  but  at  Eaton  Hall  their  great  flower-laden 
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shoots  are  allowed  to  hang  as  freely  from  tlie  arclic-s  as  in  their  native 
woods,  and  the  effect  is  beautiful. 


TRAINING     AND     TYING     PLANTS. 

A.S  the  time  of  the  year  is  now  at  hand  wlien  the  LTeater  portion 
of  pot-grown  plants  are  tied  and  put  into  the  sliape  thej-  are  intended 
to  have  when  in  flower,  a  few  words  on  the  matter  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  a  subject  that  from  time  to  time  comes  in  for  dis- 
cussion, particularly  as  relates  to  the  way  some  plants  that  make 
their  appearance  at  horticultural  exhibitions  are  trained.  It  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  tying  at  all  is  a  necessary  evil,  admissible 
for  the  simp)le  reason  tliat  with  tlie  majority  of  plants  grown  in  pots, 
and  wliich  are  likewise  by  necessity  cultivated  under  glass,  tlie  effect 
is  to  induce  a  weaker  condition  of  the  shoots  and  Ijranches  to  an 
extant  tliat  necessitates  sujiport  in  some  way  ;  and  it  will  not  need 
much  reflection,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  horticultural  matters,  to  perceive  that  the  amount  of  support 
they  thus  require  will  bu  proportionate  to  the  purpose  they  are 
wanted  for.  Little  fault,  I  presume,  can  be  found  with  such 
training  and  tying  being  carried  out  with  any  plant  gi'own  under 
the  conditions  above  considered,  as  is  found  requisite  to  keep  it  in 
the  shape  or  form  it  assumes  when  in  a  state  of  Xature.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  those  subjects  tliat  are  more  or  less  of  a  liusliy 
habit.  In  the  case  of  climbing  or  twining  plants,  tlie  necessity  for 
training  them  in  a  form  very  different  from  that  which  they  take 
when  growing  in  their  native  habitats  is  obvious,  if  they  are  grown 
at  all,  except  as  roof  climbers,  or  in  some  way  akin  that  admits  of 
their  being  supported  in  a  manner  to  a  certain  extent  in  accordance 
with  their  natural  lialjit.  Wlien  plants  are  only  wanted  for  home 
decoration,  all  the  training  they  require  or  should  have  is  enough  to 
keep  them  in  shape,  and  to  sujjport  their  branches  so  far  as  need  be 
in  whatever  situations  they  may  be  destined  to  do  duty,  such  as 
when  removed  from  the  houses  or  pits  in  which  they  are  gi-own  to 
conservatories,  halls,  corridors,  rooms,  &c.  But  with  plants  that 
are  grown  with  the  intention  of  being  exhibited,  which  necessitates 
their  being  conveyed  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  subjected  to  the 
shaking  unavoidable  in  a  wheeled  vehicle,  even  when  only  to  be 
moved  a  short  distance,  it  becomes  requisite  to  secure  all  their 
branches  sufficiently  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places,  and  to 
prevent  the  flowers,  and  with  some  subjects  the  leaves  as  well, 
chafing.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  necessary  is  seldom  apparent 
to  those  who  have  not  been  absolutely  engaged  in  the  work.  I 
have  often  seen  plants  th.at  had  not  to  be  conveyed  more 
than  a  portion  of  a  mile  to  the  place  of  exliibitiou,  "in  such  a 
state  when  they  i-eached  that  no  one  would  have  eared  to  own  them 
or  to  have  used  them  for  any  decorative  purpose  ;  and  yet  before 
they  were  moved  they  did  not  seem  to  need  more  tying  than  they 
had  received.  So  far  as  flowering  plants  are  concerned,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  comparatively  few  admit  of  being  used  for  exhibi- 
tion, or  would  produce  the  effect  required,  that  are  not  naturally 
of  a  bushy  compact  shape,  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  accepted 
as  elegant  in  tlieir  collective  outline.  This  I  mention  by  reason  of 
the  olijection  we  frequently  hear  raised  to  what  is  termed  the 
dumpy  appearance  of  many  blooming  subjects  shown,  but  which  in 
reality  are  very  little  different  in  general  outline  from  what  they 
would  be  found  out-of-doors  in  their  native  country.  In  defend- 
ing the  practice  of  training  and  tying,  so  far  as  it  thus  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity,  I  liave  done  and  still  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
against  the  unnecessary  and  equally  unnatural  distortion  of  tlie  shoots 
often  inflicted,  where  the  point  of  every  branch  tliat  holds  its  head 
a  little  higher  than  the  rest  is  bent  and  tied  down,  so  as  to  present 
an  even  surface,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  clipped  over  with  a 
pair  of  shears.  This  is  frequently  done  with  Heatiis,  and  is  not  at 
all  needed,  as  most  of  them  naturally  grow  as  regular  in  their  out- 
line as  a  Rhododendron  Ijush.  The  same  holds  "good  with  almost 
the  whole  of  the  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  that  are  generally 
cultivated  in  pots. 

In  tlie  case  of  tnining  or  climbing  plants,  that  must,  when  to  be 
used  in  this  way,  be  trained  on  trellises  of  some  kind,  instead  of 
the  flowers  being  as  often  tied  down  close  in  with  the  leaves,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  from  which  they  proceed,  or  the  foot-stalks 
which  bear  them,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  out  or  hang  away 
loosely  from  the  leaf-covered  trellis,  in  which  way  the  undue  for- 
mality will  be  avoided,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now  frequently 
seen,  tlie  whole  plant  as  stiff  and  uninteresting  as  a  Cabbage  devoid 
of  its  outer  leaves.  But  the  worst  examples  of  training  are  to  be 
met  witli  amongst  Chrysanthemums  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  these 
have  for  some  years  been  managed  for  exliibitiou  tied  down  on  almost 
flat  circul.ar  wire  trellises  only  a  few  inches  above  tlie  pots— ^vhereon 
every  shoot,  and  often  the  flower-stalks  as  well,  are  twisted  and  dis- 
torted so  as  to  present  an  even   surface  of    bloom,   givino-  to   each 


specimen  much  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  overgrown  Mushroom. 
Whatever  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system  of  tj'ing  as  a  means 
by  which  to  bring  the  wliole  of  the  flowers  most  prominently  before 
the  eye,  it  nevertheless  makes  the  tortured  plants  look  so  objection- 
ably unnatural  as  to  be  intolerable  to  every  one  not  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  every  plant,  even  under  the  altered  conditions  consequent 
upon  artificial  cultivation,  should  be  allow'ed  to  exhibit  as  much  of 
its  natural  liabit  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  effect  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce. 

Pyramidal-shaped  trellises  are  frequently  used  for  training  Azaleas 
on,  and,  although  less  objectionable  than  the  flat  monstrosities  em- 
ployed for  the  Pelargoniums  ami  Chrysanthemums,  still,  the  pjlants 
so  managed  have  such  a  formal,  rigid  appearance  that,  however  pro- 
fusely flowered  they  may  be,  they  are  painful  to  look  upon.  In  fact, 
the  use  of  trellises  at  all  should  never  lie  tolerated  unless  in  the  case 
of  such  plants  as  already  alluded  to  that  do  not  well  admit  of  being 
supported  bj'  other  means.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  stiff', 
unnatural  contour  exhibited  in  these  overtrained  plants  has  done 
much  to  lower  horticultural  exhibitions  in  the  eyes  of  the  many  who 
are  fond  of  gardening  and  willing  to  countenance  as  much  of  tlie  arti- 
ficial in  the  cultivation  of  the  (lifferent  suljjects  taken  in  hand  as 
cannot  for  the  purpose  required  be  done  without,  but  nothing  more. 
There  are  those,  I  am  aware;  who  eschew  the  idea  of  all  training  and 
tying  completely,  lieyond  perhaps  the  sujiport  afforded  by  a  single 
stake  or  two  even  in  tlie  case  of  pot-grown  plants  ;  but  this  is  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  is  simply  impracticable,  unless  we  are  to  return 
to  the  cultivation  in  practice  a  generation  ago,  when  the  wretched 
etiolated  examples  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  subjects  gi-own 
under  glass  merely  existed  in  name,  and  were  more  calculated  to 
exemplify  the  tenacity  of  vegetable  life  under  conditions  of  starva- 
tion than  to  illustrate  wliat  can  be  done  by  a  close  study  of  their 
requirements  and  equal  attention  to  their  wants. 

In  regard  to  growing  plants  especially  intended  for  exhibition,  the 
primary  object  should  be  to  produce  them  in  a  condition  that  w  ill 
bear  evidence  of  the  highest  standard  attainable  of  health)'  vigour, 
which,  Mith  those  cultivated  for  their  bloom,  will  be  evidenced  by 
the  greatest  profusion  of  fully-developed,  highly-coloured  flowers. 
There  will,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  in  the  description  of  plants 
mentioned  this  should  take  precedence  of  the  graceful  elegance  re- 
quired, and  also  desirable,  but  usually  present  to  a  gi'eater  extent  in 
plants  of  a  different  character,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  these  latter, 
tlie  cultivator  should  make  it  his  chief  aim  to  display.  Assuming 
that  this  is  a  common-sense  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  evident 
that,  in  cultivating  plants  for  exhibition,  the  training  and  tying  re- 
quisite are  such  as  best  calculated  to  show  the  properties  the  different 
subjects  are  grown  for.  This  will  be  found  to  lie  in  a  medium  pcsi- 
tion  between  the  handiwork  of  those  who  over-tie  and  those  who 
deprecate  any  tj'ing  at  all.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  en- 
tertain this  latter  view  that  horticultural  exhibitions,  to  effect  the 
oliject  they  are  professedly  organised  to  serve,  must  continue  to  shape 
their  course  so  as  to  illustrate  and  encourage  individual  excellence  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  different  subjects  invited  to  compete,  rather 
than  bring  together  an  assemblage  of  indifferently  gi'own  plants  that, 
liow-ever  well  adapted  to  form  a  pleasing  and  artistic  combination 
collectively,  have  an  adverse  effect  to  the  promoting  of  that  high 
standard  wliicli  has  made  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  this  country 
justly  famous.  I  have  thus  attempted  to  draw  the  line  in  this  often- 
discussed  question  of  plant-tying  in  a  way  that  avoids  the  intolerable 
formality  so  often  met  with  and  yet  leaves  the  cultivator  the  requisite 
scope  for  showing  to  the  best  advantage  the  healthy  development 
that  it  is  possible  to  impart  to  plants  grown  under  conditions  by 
necessity  artificial  in  the  highest  degi-ee.  T.  B.\IXES. 


New  Fire-place  Jardiniere.-  This,  the  invention  of  Messrs. 

Barnard,  Bishop,  &  Barnards'  of  Norwich,  consists  of  an  ornamental 
cast-iron  box  provided  with  hooks  suitable  for  attaching  it  to  the 
bars  of  the  Slow  Combustion  Stoves  made  bj'  that  firm.  It  is  light 
and  portable,  and  when  arranged  with  flowers  forms,  as  will  lie  seen 
by  the  annexed  illustration,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hitherto  uu- 
artistic  arrangements  resorted  to  for  decorating  stoves  when  not  in 
use.  Being  made  with  that  neatness  and  taste  which  characterises 
all  Jlessrs.  Barnard  &  Bishoji's  manufactures,  it  cannot  fail  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Rough  Plate  Glass. — I  find  that  there  is  a  general  opinion 
among  gardeners  that  this  is  a  mistake.  It  does  not  ipiite  do  for 
shadingin  the  summer-time,  and  it  prevents  the  freeadinissionof  all  the 
light  wanted  in  winter. — B. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Window  Boxes.— We  have  noticed  a 
pretty  use  of  these  in  which  the  plants  are  allowed  to  hang  down- 
wards from  the  box  in  windows  \Vould  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
Eometinies  change  tlie  occupants  of  ^^■indow  boxes  ? 
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ORCHIDS    UNDER    COOL    TREATMENT. 

As  the  result  of  a  little  practical  experience  may  be  useful  I  send  a 
few  observations  respecting  the  Ijehaviour  of  cool  Orchids  here  last 
winter  both  in  a  cool  house  and  in  a  house  altogether  unheated  by 
artificial  means.     I  am  the  more  anxious  to  furnisli  my  testimony  in 
favour  of  cool  treatment  ■\\hen  I  consider  that  although  almost  all  of 
the  Orchids  to  which  I  sliall  allude  were  known  to  botanists  for  many 
rears   and  had  been  frdiuently  imported  in  quantity,   it   was   not 
until  cool  treatment  was  practised  that  they  were  seen  in  anything 
like  "ood  condition.     So  bad  were  they  indeed  under  the  old  system 
that 'when  they  were  imported  in  later  years  and  grown  to  perfection 
in  cool  houses  many  of  them  were  regarded  as  new  plants,  not  being 
even  recognised  by  those  who  liad  had  examples  of    tliem  in  their 
care  for  years.     I,  myself,  who  was  among  the  first  to  note  the  im- 
provement which  took  place  in  such  plants  as   Odontoglossum  wlien 
placed    in    a    eool   airy 
house  often  think  of  the 
poor    shrivelled     speci- 
mens which   I    had    20 
years     ago    in    the    so- 
called    Mexican    house, 
and  wonder  that  tradi- 
tion should  have  so  long 
blinded     me     to     their 
wants.     I  think,  tliere- 
fore,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood 
that      notwithstanding 
their    ability    to    with- 
stand  a   high   tempera- 
ture for  a  time,   owing 
to  the  ease  with  whicli 
they  almost  immediately 
start  afresh  after  having 
completed    one   gi'owth 
(a      peculiarity      which 
alone  saves  them),  a  high 
temperature    is    neither 
necessary  nor  beneficial. 
Excessive  heat  is  not  an 
assistance   to   plants  to 
which  it  is  not  natural, 
neither  in  hastening  nor 
improving  the  growth  ; 
as  the  result  of  careful 
observation   I   am    pre- 
pared   to   say   tliat  the 
Dseudo-bulbs  of  Odonto- 
glossums  are  formed  as 
quickly  in  a  temperature 
of  .5.5"  as  they  are  in  one 
of  'o\  while  in  the  cooler 
temperature  the   leaves 
are   shorter.     All  of  us 
who  have  had  the  liand- 
ling    of    Orchids    for   a 
number     of     years    are 
aware  that  almost  any 
Orchid  if   taken  at   the 
right  time,  i.  c,  just  as  it 
starts  into  growth,  will 
stand    great   heat ;    but 
in  giving  it  the  greatest 
■watclifulness    is    neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  the 

plants  well  supplied  water,  and  in  moving  them  to  a  cooler  place  as 
scon  as  they  have  finished  their  growth  —  attentions  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  what  have  now  become  a  large  class  of  Orchid 
lovers  ;  /.  c,  tliose  who  cultivate  a  few  Orchids  themselves  witli  the 
best  means  which  they  have  at  command.  For  a  long  time  tliis 
class  of  cultivators  were  debarred  from  tlie  pleasure  of  growing 
Orchids,  thinking  that  they  all  require  great  heat ;  l)ut  now  that  we 
have  found  a  section  that  will  stand  cold,  and  which  are  to  my  know- 
ledge embellishing  many  a  cool  greenhouse,  let  us  not  replace  them 
in  the  old,  and  to  many  oljjectionable,  stovehouse. 

I  am  aware  that  many  good  cultivators  of  Odontoglossums  and 
Masdevallias  give  their  plants  mucli  more  heat  than  others,  and  to 
those  who  give  heat  and  yet  gi-ow  their  plants  well,  I  say  continue  to  do 
so  ;  but  to  publicly  advocate  tlie  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  to 
plants  which  will  thrive  well  in  a  cool  house  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
do.  I  have  known  houses  in  the  same  establisliment  in  one  of  whicli 
Orchids  would  thrive  in  a  high   temperature,  and   in  another,  into 


which  the  same  plants  had  been  put  and  subjected  to  the  same  tem- 
jjerature,  they  would  not,  but  when  subjected  to  cool  treatment  tliey 
succeeded  in  each  house  equally  well.  Cool  treatment,  therefore,  in 
this  case  is  the  proper  treatment  to  advocate,  and  it  suits  small 
growers,  who  derive  as  mucli  pleasure  from  their  collections  wlien  in 
thriving  condition  as  the  possessors  of  large  collections  do  from 
theirs. 

Let  those  wlio  have  appliances  and  experience  (particularly  expe- 
rience in  tlieir  own  houses)  grow  their  plants  as  they  find  them  do 
best.  For  my  part  I  practise  what  I  preach,  and,  while  I  can  show 
one  of  the  liealthiest  and  most  vigorous  houses  of  cool  Orcliids  one 
would  wisli  to  see,  on  wliich  insect  of  any  kind  has  never  been 
(except  an  occasional  and  inevitable  gi-een  fly),  I  can  point  to  more 
than  one  collection  grown  on  the  other  system  wliich  aie  in  anything 
but  a  happy  condition.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  place  the 
minimum  night  or  day  temperature  at  -15'  Fahr.,  and  I  am  happy  to 

be  able  to  say,  from  my 


Fire-place  Jardiuifere. 


experience  of  last  %vin- 
ter,  that  no  harm  will 
take  place  if  the  house 
gets  as  low  as  40'  (pro- 
vided the  plants  have 
been  previously  kept 
cool)  ;  indeed,  my  cool 
house  last  winter,  when 
I  went  in  at  iiiglit,  was 
frequently  down  to  37', 
ami  it  would  have  rather 
startled  some  growers  to 
see  fine  Pleiones  on  a 
shelf  with  their  naturally 
•withering  leaves  frozen 
against  the  glass  in  ice 
about  J  in.  thick  ;  those 
plants  are  now  in  very 
fine  condition,  showing 
ivell  for  flower.  From 
this  fact,  and  from  ex- 
perimenting in  the  liouse 
■witliout  a  heating  appa- 
ratus, in  whicli  P.  macu- 
lataaud  P.  humilis  win- 
tered fairly  well  after 
being  subjected  to  from 
5°  to  14'  of  frost  for 
weeks,  I  am  sure  that 
we  cannot  put  the  loss 
of  the  many  cartloads  of 
these  plants  imported 
down  to  eool  treatment ; 
I  feel  certain  that  they 
■would  ]iass  the  winter  far 
better  in  a  cold  frame  on 
araised  stage  and  covered 
lightly  with  about  3  in. 
of  very  dry  Moss  than 
they  would  in  the  heat  to 
which  they  are  generally 
subjected.  In  the  cool 
housewhich  ranged  from 
5'  is  the  proper  37'  (4 
number)  to  55'  were  over 
500  plants  of  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum  (Alexan- 
dr;e)  and  Pescatorei,  300 
Halli  and  others  of  theO. 
luteo-purpureum  section 
500  0.  cirrhosum,  0.  najvium,  0.  gloriosum,  0.  odoratuin,  and  others  of 
that  section  :  some  hundreds  of  Masdevallias,  and  more  or  less  in 
quantity  0.  pardinum,  0.  nebulosum,  0.  maculatum,  0.  niadrense, 
and  indeed  some  of  almost  all  of  the  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums 
said  to  like  cool  treatment,  notably  Oncidium  macranthum,  O. 
PhaIrt;nopsis,  O.  cueullatum,  and  0.  tigrinum,  which  did  remarkably 
well ;  Crelogyue  ocellata,  C.  barbata,  Cymbidium  eburneum,  C. 
Mastersi  (these  are  now  showingflower),'Epidendrum  syring^thyrsus, 
E.  erubescens,  E.  vitellinum  majus,  La;lia  majalis,  L.  autumnalis, 
L.  anceps,  L.  furfuracea,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicuni,  M.  sangui- 
neum,  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  M.  venusta, 
&c.  Far  from  being  injured  all  these  and  many  others  continued  in 
the  most  robust  health,  their  pseudo-bulbs  swelling  and  shining  and 
the  Sphagnium  growing  until  it  was  Ijcautiful  in  itself,  the  only  pre- 
caution taken  to  ensure  such  a  happy  state  of  things  being  to  take 
care  and  not  have  much  water  about,  particularly  in  the  afternoon. 
These  plants  have  now  a  mass  of  roots  ;  so  well  rooted  are  they  that 
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one  may  lift  them  xip  by  the  leaves  without  disturbing  them,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  iu  flower.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  them  to 
anyone  interested  in  cool  treatment,  and  ^^■ho  can  spare  an  hour  to 
inspect  them.  I  may  add  that  I  never  allow  our  cool  Orchids  to  be 
syringed  or  watered  over  the  foliage  at  any  time. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  season  will 
permit,  it  is  my  rule  to  have  the  coolest  Orchids  placed  in  a  north 
house  in  which  there  is  no  heating  appliance  of  any  kind,  and  there 
they  remain  until  the  first  week  in  .September,  when  they  are 
moved  to  a  heated  cool  house  for  the  winter.  On  removing  the  bulk 
of  them  last  September  it  occurred  to  me  to  leave  one  of  each  kind 
iu  their  cold  quarters  throughout  tlie  winter,  in  order  to  test  their 
powers  of  endurance.  All  went  well  up  to  the  time  when  the  ther- 
mometers inside  registered  2'  of  frost,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the 
whole  of  the  plants  experimented  on  would  have  passed  a  short 
period  at  that  temperature  in  fair  condition.  At  from  2'  to  5'  of 
frost  first  went  ilesospinidiuni  sanguineum,  then  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum,  followed  by  0.  cirrhosum.  At  from  5'  to  7^  of  frost 
0.  Halii,  0.  roseum,  0.  gloriosum,  Ma3dev<allia  Harryana,  passed  away 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  soon  followed  by  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei,  and  0.  Alexandrre  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  note 
tiiat  these  two  last,  which  were  the  most  beautiful,  were  tlie hardiest 
of  the  New-  Granada  Odontoglossums,  and  i-eally  seemed  at  one  time 
likely  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  living  state.  AVhat  surprised  me  most 
was  the  extraordinary  hardiness  of  the  Mexican  Orchids,  Lcelias, 
Odontoglossums,  &c.,  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  thermometers 
inside  tlie  house  on  one  occasion  (on  Christmas  eve  I  think)  regis- 
tered 14"  of  frost,  all  passed  tlie  winter  alive,  but  most  of  them 
dropped  off  one  at  a  time  during  tlie  summer.  .Singularly  enough, 
two  of  the  most  frail  looking  are  the  only  Odontoglossums  left 
alive,  viz.,  0.  Rossi  and  0.  Cervantesi,  and  tliese  are  iu  a 
healthy  condition  and  growing  well ;  they  were  small  plants  when 
the  winter  commenced  and  they  have  only  lost  two  or  three  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  each.  Dendrobium  moniliforme  (japouicuni)  is  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  tliose  in  the  cool  house,  and  Calanthe  Sieboldi  and  that 
bought  as  C.  japonica  is  in  a  much  more  vigorous  state  than  those 
left  in  the  cool  house  and  evidently  consider  they  have  been  properly 
treated.  Pleione  humilis  and  P.  maculata  are  living  and  sutticiently 
well  to  prove  that  they  can  never  be  stove  plants.  Knowing  that 
they  did  not  require  heat,  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  Disa  gi'andiflora 
were  left  in  the  unheated  house,  and  tlie  result  was  that  they  passed 
tlie  winter  in  from  o  to  14'  degrees  of  frost,  frozen  for  weeks  as  hard 
as  frost  could  make  them,  in  better  condition  than  these  iu  a  cool- 
heated  house,  and  flowered  beautifully  ;  so  satisfactory  indeed  was 
the  experiment  that  I  shall  never  again  feel  justified  in  placing  these 
pliiuts  in  heatwhilelhaveaquietsheltered  unheated  house  in  which  to 
putthem.  These  results  will,  I  think,  warrant  my  saying  that  Orchids 
of  the  classes  just  named  do  not  require  much  lieat,  they  cannot  be 
grown  in  heat,  in  fact,  unless  iu  houses  exception.ally  well  adapted 
to  their  wants,  and  by  experienced  growers,  these  I  leave  to  them- 
selves, I  write  only  to  those  who  love  Orchids  and  have  but  little  or 
no  experience  in  their  culture.  Odontoglossura  vexillariuin,  O. 
Roezli,  0.  Ph.aloenopsis  I  always  keep  in  the  intermediate  house. 
Pine-cq)2Jle  JS^tirsvri/,  Mahla  Vah-.  James  O'Brien. 


excellent  plant  in  conserv.atories  and  other  plant  houses  during  the 
dullest  months  of  the  year.  If  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
and  well  supjilied  with  weak  liquid  manure,  it  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  flower  for  a  loiiL'  pei'iod.  Mixed  with  Chrysan- 
themums it  produces  a  striking  eflect,  and,  being  very  easily  gi'own, 
it  should  be  included  iu  even  the  most  limited  collections. — J. 
(Jeoum. 

Todea  superba. — Many  cultivators  of  Fenis  are  deten'ed  from 
growing  tlie  beautiful  Filmy  Ferns  under  the  impression  that  they 
require  to  be  grown  in  air-tight  compartments.  I  have  some  healthy 
specimens  intermixed  with  ordinary  Ferns  iu  a  house  with  a  north 
aspect  that  has  had  both  doorsandwindowsoiien  whole  weeks  together, 
and  yet  they  are  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  need  be. — .J.  Groom, 
Linton. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GAEDEN. 

The  Fuchsia-like  Begonia  Round  an  Arch. — This 
■well  known  Begonia  is  planted  on  each  side  of  a  large  arch  iu  the 
great  glass  covered  corridor  in  the  gardens  at  Eaton  Hall.  The 
two  plauts  meet  above  the  span  of  the  arch,  which  is  10  ft.  high, 
covering  the  whole  beautifully  and  producing  a  rem.arkably  pretty 
effect. 

Jasminum  Sambac. — It  is  so  seldom  th.at  one  sees  a  stove 
Jasmine  well-grown  that  we  had  the  greater  pleasure  in  noting  a 
vigorous  specimen  of  this  iu  the  warm  house  at  Eaton  Hall  planted 
out  in  a  bed  of  earth  on  the  raised  pit  of  a  leau-to  house.  Mr.  Sel- 
wood  tells  us  that  it  bears  racemes  of  flowers  nearly  IS  iu.  long,  and 
it  is  as  free  iu  growth  as  a  Privet. 

Carnation  La  Belle. — I  was  pleased  to  see  in  The  G.\edex 
a  sliort  time  ago  a  note  on  this  the  most  useful  of  .all  white  Carna- 
tions. When  at  Croome  Court  the  other  day  I  saw  some  plants  of 
it  trained  on  an  iron  rod,  over  the  pathway  of  a  light  span-roofed 
greenhouse,  doing  well.  They  had  been  in  the  same  pots  two  years, 
and  blooms  could  be  cut  from  tliein  every  day  in  the  year.  They 
are  useful  for  making  button-hole  bouquets,  and  I  would  recommend 
everyone  to  grow  this  Carnation  wherever  white  flowers  are  in 
ilemand. — .J.  C.  F. 

Salvia  splendens. — This  useful  autumn-flowering  plant  will 
now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and,  being  rather  tender,  should  be  at  once 
moved  under  glass.     The  brilliant  colour  of  its  blossoms  makes  it  an 
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Finish  pitting  and  other  preparations  of  the  land  for  late  planting, 
and  clear  up  arrears  of  ditching,  hedge-brushing,  and  the  erections, 
repairs,  and  painting  of  wood  and  wire  fencing ;  also  cart  all  road 
and  fencing  materials  .and  remove  timber  from  the  rides  wherever 
such  is  left.  While  dry-weather  continues  tree-washing  may  pro- 
ceed ;  fences  intended  to  be  game-proof  around  nurseries  and  young 
plantations  may  also  be  examined  and  repaired.  Stake  and  tie 
trees  and  tread  or  well  ram  up  the  soil  around  large  and  early  trans- 
plants. But  the  principal  work  of  the  month  should  be  planting  ;. 
and  to  prevent  a  recun'ence  of  the  casualties  of  last  winter  this 
should  be  got  in  hand  early.  Where  the  trees  are  obtained  direct 
from  the  home  nurserj'  they  may  be  raised  and  replanted  the  same 
day,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully  done  and  the  soil  dry  and  warm, 
they  will  feel  the  change  very  little.  In  order  to  preserve  the  roots 
uninjured  the  first  row  to  be  raised  should  have  a  good  deep  trench 
thrown  out  alongside  it,  sufficiently  deep  to  undermine  the  roots,  and 
this  operation  should  be  continued  for  every  succeeding  row.  There 
should  be  no  violent  pulling  at  the  stem'and  no  chopping  of  roots  w'ith 
the  spade  ;  but  everj'  part  of  the  work  should  be  conducted  with 
care  and  deliberation. 

The  tools  i-equired  for  raising  and  planting  are  simple,  but  they 
should  be  liaiidy  in  size  and  of  the  best  materials.  The  following 
will  be  found  useful  :  A  sm.all  three-pronged  fork,  light  enough  to 
be  used  with  one  hand,  for  lifting  seedlings  ;  a  larger  fork  for  trench- 
ing alongside  the  rows  and  opening  out  the  plants;  alight  handy  spade 
for  notching  and  for  refilling  the  holes  with  soil ;  a  dibble  or  planting 
iron  for  opening  up  the  ground  which  has  already  been  notched  for 
the  reception  of  the  pLants  ;  a  pick  and  mottoek,  which  may  be 
combined  iu  one  implement,  for  use  in  stony  or  upon  very  hard 
ground. 

In  notch  planting  with  small  subjects,  and  upon  very  thin  and 
light  soils,  a  marker  precedes  the  jilanter,  and  with  a  cross  cut  of  his 
spade  indicates  the  position  of  the  tree.  The  planter  afterwarils 
drives  his  iron  into  the  ground  at  one  extremity  of  an  arm  of  the 
cross-cut,  presses  down  the  handle,  and  thus  opens  the  slit  at  the 
centre,  into  which  the  carrier  pushes  a  plant,  and  the  ground  is  after- 
wards closed  by  the  foot.  In  this  \\ay  from  1200  to  1.500  small 
trees  may  be  planted  in  a  day  by  an  active  man  and  a  bo3-.  Wherever 
large  plants  are  pitted  in  prepared  holes,  care  sirould  lie  taken  to  put 
them  very  little,  if  any,  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  lines  of  the 
nursery  ;  .and  wdiile  the  soil  is  being  filled  in,  the  holder  should  by  a 
slight  vertical  motion  of  the  plant  settle  the  soil  well  under  the  roots 
and  scatter  these  regularly  throughout  the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is 
light  and  dry  some  treading  may  be  necessary  to  steady  the  tree  in 
its  new  quarters ;  but  wet  soils  are  best  untrodden  .at  the  time  of 
planting,  though  they  may  be  subsequently  rammed  down  and 
consolidated  indrj'  -weather.  The  collection  of  tree  seeds  will  demand 
attention  during  the  present  month.  Among  the  first  trees  to  drop 
their  seeds  are  the  Norway  Maple,  the  Walnut,  the  Birch,  and  the 
Sycamore  ;  then  follow  the  .llder,  the  Ash,  Beech,  the  Chestnut,  and 
the  Oak.  Where  .any  of  these  .are  intended  for  planting  during  the 
coming  season  they  should  be  put  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
fall  ;  for  unless  tlicy  are  properly  harvested  or  sufliciently  dried 
without  artificial  means  being  resorted  to,  few  seeds  afterwards  ger- 
minate freely.  None  of  them  will  keep  weW  iu  boxes  or  bags, 
though  they  may  be  spread  out  to  dry  and  kept  well  turned,  or 
stowed  .aw.ay  in  dry  earth,  sand,  or  sawdust.  A  good  loam  is  suitable 
for  planting  out  .-icorns  and  Chestnuts,  and  almost  any  deep  and 
well-tilled  soil  will  do  for  the  Ash-keys. 

JIake  and  plant  out  cuttings  of  various  kinds — Dogwood,  Ribes, 
Portug.al  .and  eommon  Laurel,  Alder,  Lime,  Poplar,  Pl.ane,  Willow, 
and  Elder  ;  also  Layer  Maples,  Elms,  Limes,  Rliododendrons,  &o. 
ilark  all  trees  for  cutting  down  in  mixed  .aud  om.amental  planta- 
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tions,  that  the  work  may  be  coni'.neiiced  next  month.  Collect  Hips, 
H;iws,  Yew  ami  Holly  berries,  and  commit  them  at  once  to  the  rot- 
heap.  Dibble  Acorns  into  all  vacant  spaces  in  Oak  plantations, 
havins>  first  liglitly  pared  olT  the  surface  and  well  stirred  the  soil. 

Land  recently  cleared  of  timber  and  intended  to  be  replanted,  may 
at  once  receive  a  good  trenching,  so  that  all  roots  and  remains  of  the 
former  crop  may  be  burnt  up  or  cleared  off.  Nothing  proves  so  in- 
jurious to  the  roots  of  young  trees  as  old  wood  left  to  decay  in  the 
soil.  As  the  nursery  iilots  become  cleared,  have  then\  well  dressed 
with  lime  or  compost,  and  roughly  dug  in  preparation  for  the  next 
crop  of  trees  or  vegetables.  Strong  layers  may  now  be  removed 
from  the  stools  and  planted  out,  and  the  stools  dressed  preparatory 
to  future  layering.  Strong  plants  of  Ash,  Oak,  and  Chestnut,  whicli 
will  not  go  out  for  another  year,  may  be  undercut  in  the  lines. 
October  is  a  good  time  for  planting  young  Hawthorn  hedges  upon 
fairly  dry  soils.  Three  or  four  years'  old  plants  which  have  been 
t%rice  transplanteil,  may  be  put  in  triangularly  in  a  double  row,  and 
afterwards  cut  down  toleraWy  close  to  the  ground.  By  allowing 
_  these  to  grow  freely  for  the  first  two  years,  and  then  trimming  them 
back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  gi'ound,  and  afterwards  switching  the 
hedge  once  a  year,  leaving  each  time  an  additional  6  in.  of  growth  at 
the  top,  and  aljout  2  in.  or  3  in.  on  each  side,  a  strong  and  impene- 
trable fence  may  be  obtained  in  about  seven  j-ears  from  the  time  of 
planting.  A.  J.  Bfekovvs. 

THE  SCARLET  BERRIED  ELDER. 

(SAMBUL'US    EACEMO.S.\). 

This  fine  shrub  should  be  seen  in  its  native  habitat  in  order  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  its  decorative  merits.  Tl'.ough  it  is  met  with  growing 
freely  in  both  British  and  Continental  gardens,  it  rarely  produces  its 
clusters  of  fruit  in  such  quantity  as  it  does  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  a 
true  Alpine  slirub,  occnring  frequently  at  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.  to 
5000  ft.  on  the  Bernese  Alps,  where  during  the  mouths  of  August  and 
September — its  fruiting  season — it  forms  an  object  of  great  l>eauty. 
On  the  steep  slojies  of  the  Brunig  Pass,  and  along  the  route  from  the 
lake  of  Brienz  to  tlie  lake  of  Sanien,  at  this  season  it  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinuous display,  and  has  the  appearance  in  the  distance  of  well-berried 
specimens  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  It  varies  considerably  according  to 
the  amount  of  nourishment  wliich  it  receives  ;  where  the  soil  is  poor, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  disintegr'ated  rock  and  sand,  the 
foliage  is  scanty  and  light  coloured,  and  it  bears  small  globular 
clusters  of  fruit ;  but  where  there  is  more  fei'tility  the  foliage  is 
luxuriant,  and  tlie  clusters  of  fruit  resemble  miniature  launches  of 
Grapes,  measuring  from  4  in.  to  G  in.  iu  length,  with  lierries  of  a 
bright  scarlet.  It  forms  a  large  bnsh  some  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  and 
about  as  much  through  with  numerous  arching  branches,  bending  to 
the  ground  at  the  extremities,  from  which  arise  a  number  of  erect 
ones,  which  in  turn  bend  downwards  as  tiieir  laterals  assume  the 
erect  position.  The  leaves  have  from  five  to  seven  elliptic-acuminate 
serrated  leaflets,  which  when  the  plant  is  in  a  vigorous  state  are 
bluish-green  above,  and  light  glaucous  green  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  greenish-white,  and  are  borne  in  erect  terminal  and  lateral 
racemes,  which  as  the  berries  enlarge  become  pendulous.  It  difl'er.s 
from  the  common  Elder  in  having  a  smooth  dark  bark  with  few 
fissures,  in  its  more  shrubby  habit,  narrower  leaflets,  racemose 
flowers,  and  scarlet  fniit.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  when  growing  in 
a  rich  moist  soil  upon  a  rocky  subsoil,  and  probably  if  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  found  in  its  native  habitat  could  be  successfully 
imitated,  it  would  become  (piite  as  effective  an  ornament  in  our 
gardens.  C.   M. 


NOTES  k  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHEUBS,  &  "WOODLANDS- 

Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  as  a  Wall  Plant. 
— This  plant  covers  a  wall  1"2  ft.  high  in  tiie  gardens  of  I'enrliyn 
Castle  with  its  silvery  foliage  and  shoots  which  cling  to  the  wall  like 
those  of  the  Ivy,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  we  knew  it  only 
as  a  dw.xrf  trailing  plant. 

A  Distinct  Hardy  Shrub  (Diijlopajipus  chrysophyllus). 
— We  noticed  a  considerable  stock  of  this  very  curious  and  beau- 
tiful shrub  in  Messrs.  Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson's  nursery  at 
Ciiester,  in  which  it  has  proved  quite  hardy.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  Order  of  Composites.  All  its  branchlets,  as  well  as  the 
undersides  of  the  small  leaves,  are  covered  witli  a  golden  dust 
or  powder,  somewhat  like  a  golden  Fern.  It  is  a  \ery  desirable  and 
distinct  jilant. 

The  Oak  Leaved  Hydrangea. — This  is  only  occasionally 
seen,  and  regarded  partly  as  a  curiosity,  but  it  really  is  a  fine  shrub. 
A  vei-y  large  specimen  of  it  now  in  the  gardens  at  Rhianva  has  many 
of  its  leaves  a  claret  red,  and  of  various  shades.  It  is  also  in  bloom, 
and  in  all  ways  is  a  remarkable  shrub.  In  the  s,ame  garden  a  specimen 


of  the  Hydrangea  with  all  the  central  florets  perfect  is  very  hand- 
some, and  in  charming  contrast  to  the  ordinary  form  in  which 
all  the  flowers  are  monstrous.  In  tlie  perfect  flowei-ed  form  the 
heads  are  blue  and  pink,  and  that  often  on  the  same  bush.  How 
is  it  that  this  beautiful  form  is  so  seldom  seen  ? 

The  Out  Leaved  Elder. — Is  this  shrub  enough  grown?  I 
passed  a  specimen  of  it  tlie  other  day,  which  I  mistook  at  first  for 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Japanese  Maple,  but  Japanese  Maples 
very  rarely  attain  such  a  stature. — V. 

Rhododendron  virgatum. — Tliis  Khododendron  stands 
quite  alone  Mith  respect  to  its  early-Howering  tendency.  A  large 
proportion  of  a  batch  of  seedlings,  oidy  two  years  old,  have  bloomed 
freely  this  spring.  It  is  a  charming  species,  and  one  which  should 
be  useful  for  (lurposes  of  hybridisation. — T.  Smith,   Nen-ru. 

Solanuni  crispum. — There  are  two  shrubs  bearing  this  name. 
at  least  in  some  places  :  one  a  dull  purplish  colour,  and  very  inferior 
to  the  handsome  blue  bush  we  have  mentioned  as  so  beautiful  at 
Glasnevin.  The  last  winter  and  spring  injured  it,  but  a  short  time 
suflices  to  estaljlish  other  strong  plants. 

Fraxinus  concavifolia  variegata.. — Thisdeservesa  pass- 
ing word  of  praise.  Tlie  tree  is  somewhat  upright  in  habit,  and  its 
growing  points  are  always  variegated  witli  white,  making  it  look  in 
the  distance  as  if  it  were  covered  witli  white  flowers. — T.   Smith. 

St.  John's-wort  an  Enemy  to  Trees.  —  An  under- 
growth of  St.  .John's-wort  has  caused  the  death  of  a  variety  of  well- 
grown  trees  at  Penrhyn  Castle.  It  is  such  a  vigorous  and  constant 
grower  that  all  the  moisture  needed  by  the  tress  goes  to  the 
Hypericum. 

Eurybia  gummosa. — On  a  wall  this  has  proved  to  be  quite 
hardy,  and  it  lias  been  completely  covered  with  pretty  white  Aster- 
like ilowers,  -(ihicli  are  also  delicately  scented.  The  specimen  in 
question  is  about  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  when  in  blossom  it  was  very  con- 
spicuous.— T.  Smith,  Neiori/. 

Spiraea  japonica  in  the  "Wild  Garden.— Mr.  Ellam 
planted  out  some  spare  stock  of  this  in  a  wood  at  Bodorgan,  and  with 
the  happiest  efl'ect.  The  plant  grows  and  flowers  freely,  the  flowers 
appearing  a  fortnight  later  in  the  moist  cool  wood  than  on  plants  of 
the  same  kind  on  a  north  garden  border  ;  therefore  they  ju-olong  the 
season  of  this  favourite  flower.  They  are  planted  in  an  irregular 
gi'oup,  as  such  things  should  generally  he,  the  effect  being  much 
better  than  that  obtained  by  the  common  dotting  plan. 

Draining  Bog  Land  by  Planting.— The  following  is  a 
successful  and  profitable  method  of  effectually  draining  bog  land  : 
Up\\ards  of  forty  years  ago  Jlr.  JNIurray,  then  land  agent  to  the 
Earl  of  .Jersey,  planted  a  bog  near  the  Button  Ferry  Station,  South 
Wales.  This  bog  was  quite  useless  and  even  dangerous,  as  people  often 
lost  their  cattle  in  its  wet  (juagmires.  i\Ir.  Murray  planted  it  with 
Bl.ack  Italian  Poplar,  which  v.'e  supplied,  and  the  trees  made  such 
extraordinary  growth  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  when  they  -were 
cut  down,  the  produce  realised  something  like  £13  per  annum  per 
acre  for  the  whole  period  of  fifteen  years  during  which  the  crop  had 
occupied  the  ground ;  it  luckily  happening  that  the  poles  were  just 
wanted  in  the  neighbouring  copper  works.  However,  this  was  not 
all  the  benefit  or  profit  derived  from  planting  the  bog  with  these 
rapid-growing  trees.  Their  strong  roots  running  through  the  under- 
lying clay  thoroughly  drained  the  bog,  letting  off  the  water  in  away 
that  no  other  process  of  draining  could  accomplish.  Beneath  all  bog.s, 
which  are  formed  of  decomposing  vegetation,  there  lies  a  bed  of 
clay,  and  below  that  comes  a  bed  of  gravel.  The  strong  roots  of  the 
Poplar  will  run  down  through  the  soft  bog  to  a  depth  of  many  feet, 
and  pierce  through  the  bed  of  clay  some  feet  thick  into  the  gravel.  In 
tliese  daysof  great  demand  forpaekingcases,  &c. ,  the  wood  of  this  Poplar 
is  very  valuable,  and  the  tree  has  the  additional  property  of  arriving 
at  a  fit  state  to  be  cut  down  in  a  man's  lifetime.  When  the  timber 
was  removed,  a  charge  of  gunpowder  ^las  inserted  in  each  stool, 
which  effectually  burst  them  up  and  reiidereil  their  removal  easy. 
After  the  ground  was  cleared,  a  beautiful  rich,  firm  pasture  remained. 
— Wm.  Maule  &  SON'S  in  "Journal  of  Forestry." 

Oanadian  Forests. — The  soil  of  the  eastern  townships  is  very 
fertile  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.  The 
features  of  the  country  are  rolling,  having  the  appearance  when 
viewed  from  an  elevation  of  an  upheaval  of  an  immense  wave  sud- 
denly stilled  ;  and  those  slopes  and  valleys,  before  they  were  cleared, 
were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  those  kinds  of  forests  which 
in  America  are  known  as  a  sign  of  naturally  drained  soil  and  great 
fertility.  There  are  many  kinds  of  wood  found  in  the  eastern 
townships  forests.  Among  these  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : 
Maple  (hard  and  soft).  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  Spruce,  Bass  wood.  Butter- 
nut, Hickory,  Cedar,  tec.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  contiguous 
to  these  woods  are  numerous  water  powers  which  may  he  utilised 
in  manufactures.  The  country  is  literally  intersected  with  streams 
and  rivulets,  the  waters  of  which  are  cold  and  clear  and  the  home  of 
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the  red  trout.  In  tlie  nortli-wcst  territory  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
tolia  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fences  are  composed  of  posts  of  Spruce 
and  Pojjlar,  the  latter  of  which,  with  the  bark  removed,  will  last 
twenty  years.  Pine  and  Bass  wood  lumlier  are  also  used,  the  former 
ranging  from  20  dols.  to  GO  dols.  per  1000  ft.  Poplar  and  Oak  are 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  present  demand,  Ijut  I  fear  tliere 
is  not  enough  to  supjily  a  vcrj-  large  population,  in  wliicli  case  there 
might  be  a  scarcity  of  bard  wood,  but  plenty  of  Poplar  and  Tamarae, 
the  former  of  which  is  re]iroduced  very  rapidly.  Coal  is  not  known 
to  exist  in  the  province  of  JIanitoba,  but  is  said  to  be  found  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  the  boundary  of  the  province.  In  the  Peace 
River  country  five-sixths  of  tlie  timber  is  Poplar.  Balsam  Poplar  is 
very  abundant  on  the  islands  in  all  tlie  nortli-western  rivers,  often 
attaining  a  diameter  of  from  G  ft.  to  10  ft.  Wliite  .Spruce  gi'ows  to 
a  very  large  size  on  all  the  watersheds  and  the  slopes  of  tlie  south 
bank  of  the  Peace  River,  on  islands  in  all  the  rivers,  and  very  abun- 
dantly on  the  low  lands  at  tlie  west  end  of  Lake  Athaliaica.  I 
have  often  seen  it  over  3  ft.  in  diameter,  but  the  usual  size  is  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  White  Bircli  is  not  abundant  along  the  Peace  River, 
but  is  common  on  the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  Rivers.  The 
Northern  Indians  make  large  quantities  of  syrup  from  its  sap  in 
spiring. — A.  .J.  B. 

Effect  of  the  Late  Season  on  Forest  Trees. — 
Enough  has  been  already  said  about  the  deficiencies  of  almost  eveiy 
kind  of  autumn  fruit,  but  I  have  seen  little  I'eference  to  forest  trees. 
Here,  near  the  sea  coast  in  Cornwall,  I  observe  that  the  foliage  is 
fairly  good  on  Ash,  Beech,  Elms  of  several  sorts.  Horse  Chestnuts, 
and  Lime  ;  whilst  it  is  very  small  and  stinted  on  English  and 
Turkish  Oak,  Spanish  Cliestnut,  Plaue,  Poplars  (various).  Alder  and 
'\Valnut.  Scarcely  any  Acorns  are  to  be  seen  even  on  j'oung  and 
vigorous  Oaks,  and  where  they  occur,  they  are  so  small,  that  fifty 
Acorns  in  their  cups,  freshly  jjicked  from  a  healthy  Oak  of  about 
thirty  years'  growth  in  a  sheltered  and  sunny  situation,  (peduncu- 
lata  ?)  weigh  less  than  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  whilst  the  largest  I  can 
find  among  300  Acorns  is  only  5  in.  in  length  with  its  cup.  All 
Conifers  seem  to  liave  suffered  also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
season  of  1784  seems  to  have  been  very  similar,  for  I  find  Dr.  John- 
son thus  complaing  to  a  friend,  in  a  letter  dated  August  26,  1784; 
"Is  not  this  strange  weather ?  Winter  absorbed  the  spring,  and 
now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.  But  let  not  our 
kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons." — 
J.  J.  R,,  Ptnrose,  Iliiitoii. 

Suitable  Trees  for  Smoky  Climates.— In  parts  of  the 
country  where  most  kinds  of  trees  are  perishing  from  the  effects  of 
smoke  and  deleterious  gases  given  forth  by  the  factories,  there  are 
two  species  of  trees  that  seem  absolutely  unaffected  by  them,  and 
these  are  the  Sycamore  and  the  Spanish  Chestnut.  At  one  place 
near  Sheffield,  where  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  coal  and 
iron  works  all  round,  most  of  the  trees  are  either  dead  or  dying, 
especially  the  Oaks  and  Firs,  but  not  the  Sycamores.  Within  the 
last  twelve  years  a  group  of  these  trees  has  sprung  up  naturally 
where  other  species  are  dying,  and  have  grown  quickly  to  the  size 
of  trees,  and  are  thriving  amazingly,  visibly  laying  wood  on  the 
trunk  every  year.  And  it  is  the  same  all  over.  Seedlings  spring  up 
evei-ywhere,  and  have  to  be  extirpated  in  places  where  they  would 
do  injury  by  crowding  other  things  out.  The  Spanish  Chestnut  is 
just  about,  if  not  quite,  as  vigorous  as  the  .Sycamore,  and  trees  per- 
haps 100  years  of  age,  or  a  little  under,  do  not  show  a  dead  twig, 
while  young  ones  soon  grow  up  and  ornament  the  landscape.  Of  the 
value  of  these  two  trees  for  timber  I  cannot  say  much,  but  I  suppose 
they  are  both  extensively  enough  used  to  pay  for  their  culture  in 
places  where  more  valuable  trees  will  not  thrive,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  rapid  growers  and  coming  early  to  timber  size. 
Another  tree  which  may  be  observed  springing  up  naturally,  and  in 
gi'eat  abundance,  where  the  Oaks  have  perished,  is  the  Birch.  In 
some  tracts  in  the  woods  here  the  Birch  bushes  form  quite  a  thicket, 
and  look  healthy  and  gi'owing,  though  exposed  to  the  same  influences 
that  are  killing  or  injuring  their  neighbours.  While  speaking  on 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  inapt  to  remark  that  one  of  tlie  worst 
features  of  English  woodcraft  is  the  leaving  of  so  much  dead  and 
dying  timber  standing,  while  cutting  down  trees  annually  for  sale 
which  are  liealthy,  and  the  removal  of  which  is  not  urgent.  On 
plenty  of  estates  the  quantity  of  timber  left  to  decay  of  its  own 
accord  is  quite  prodigious,  and  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  wood- 
man to  cut  it  down  and  turn  it  to  account  while  he  may,  unless  it  be 
such  as  happens  to  be  included  in  the  "annual  felling  "  on  some  por- 
tion of  the  estate.  Crowding  of  old  but  healthy  trees  is  another 
evil.  Sometimes  they  are  left  to  stand  tlirougli  the  aversion  of  the 
owner  to  their  being  cut  down,  but  ofteu  they  are  left  througli  neg- 
lect. Thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  good  timber  might  be  removed 
from  estates  where  it  would  never  be  missed,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  relieve  the  trees  that  were  left  by  giving  them  more  room  and 
light.— C. 
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Dr.-iwn  liy  MPvS  DUFFIELD. 
This  variety,  which  was  raised  at  Bagshot  by  Mr.  John  Waterer  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  and  distinct  Rhododendrons  which 
have  been  introduced  for  some  time.  It  possesses,  as  will  be  seen, 
fine  foliage,  is  of  good  habit,  free  flowering,  and  thoroughly  hardy, 
qualities  whicli  render  it  most  desirable  in  any  situation  in  which  it 
may  be  placed.  It  is  the  custom  at  Bagshot  to  cross  all  the  best 
kinds,  collecting  the  seeds  indiscriminately,  and  sowing  all  together, 
tlierefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  from  what  source  this 
variety  originated.  Its  colour  is  distinct  and  bright,  and  the  spotted 
yellow  blotch  sets  oft'  the  flowers  to  increased  atlvantage.  The  fol- 
lowing excellent  Rhododendrons  have  also  been  raised  within  the 
last  few  years  by  Mr.  John  Waterer,  viz..  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady 
Tankerville,  Bai  ^Vaterer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Walter,  Baron  Schroder, 
B.  W.  Currie,  John  Walter,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Jack  Waterer, 
all  kinds  worthy  of  being  added  to  any  collection. 


DOUBLE     AND     SINGLE     FLOWERS. 

Botanists  put  little  value  on  double  flowers,  however  attractive  in 
appearance  they  may  be,  looking  upon  them  as  simply  abortions,  and 
in  this  they  are  consistent,  for  their  estimate  is  taken  from  a  natural 
stand-point,  doulile  flowers  lieing  merely  the  result  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, which,  when  continued  through  successive  generations  of  plants 
i-aised  from  seed,  often  results  in  the  flowers  undergoing  a  trausfor- 
m.<ition  in  the  organs  of  reproduction.  On  the  other  hand,  this  con- 
dition in  plants  is  looked  on  by  florists  very  difi'erently.  With  them 
the  majority  of  double  flowers  are  held  to  be  improvements,  coming 
nearer  to  the  standard  which  they,  the  florists,  have  set  up,  and 
which  has  generally,  even  outside  their  body,  been  accepted.  Again, 
the  duration,  that  is,  the  time  a  flower  will  last,  is  a  matter  worth 
taking  into  account,  by  the  majority  of  culti%ators,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  double  flowers  possess  the  advantage  of  lasting  consider- 
ably longer  before  they  fall  tlian  such  as  are  in  a  natural  state.  Yet 
the  subject  presents  itself  in  another  light.  The  greater 
number  of  flowers  when  they  become  double  lose  much  of  their 
simple  beauty  and  elegance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  double- 
flowered  Anemones,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias,  and 
the  last  to  make  their  appearance,  double  Begonias,  in  all  of 
these  the  eye  has  not  become  so  used  to  see  the  double  forms 
alone  as  to  lead  people  to  forget  the  attractions  of  tlie  flowers 
in  their  single  state.  Even  Roses  that  we  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  see  held  in  estimation  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
doubleness  of  their  flowers,  no  one  can  hold  that  from  a  purely 
artistic  view  these  are  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  flowers  that  are  much 
more  single.  The  looser-flowered  Tea  varieties,  for  example,  although 
a  further  amplification  of  their  petals  would  perhaps  improve  them 
for  exhibition  purposes,  yet  it  would  have  a  contrary  efl'ect  as  flowers 
for  the  many.  These  views  were  further  impressed  upon  me 
from  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  single  Dahlias  that  have  within 
the  last  year  or  two  been  brought  under  notice,  after  being  all  but 
lost  sight  of  except  with  tlie  comparatively  few  individuals  who  look 
upon  the  merits  of  a  flower  apart  from  the  fashion  of  the  time  being. 
So  far  from  the  cultivation  of  plants,  when  carried  in  the  direction 
of  producing  their  flowers  in  a  double  state  being  a  desirable  con- 
summation, I  look  upon  it,  with  few  exceptions,  as  a  step  in  the 
opposite  course.  T.  Bai>'es. 

Paraffin  and  "Woolly  Aphis. — I  should  have  been  equally 
unwilling  as  Mr.  Douglas  to  try  this,  had  it  not  been  recommended  to 
me  by  so  experienced  a  horticulturist  as  as  Jlr.  Llewellyn  ;  and  with 
the  assurance  that  he  thought  his  plants  were  rather  benefited  by  it. 
It  was  said  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  vegetable 
physiologists,  who  stated  that  from  its  chemical  components  he  could 
quite  understand  this.  I  do  not  find  that  the  roots  of  my  plants  so 
treated  have  sufi'ered  in  the  least,  and  unless  ilr.  Douglas  can  back 
his  warning  by  some  valid  reasoning,  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much 
value.  I  do  not  see  much  connection  between  an  untidy  garden  (which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  mine  is)  and  an  inabilitj-  to  gi'ow  florist's  flowers  ; 
in  fact,  it  might  be  put  the  reverse,  that  the  owner's  time  is  so  oc- 
cupied with  these  tliat  he  had  no  time  for  the  other  :  but  the  truth 
is,  "it  is  my  jiovcrty,  .and  not  my  will  consents."  Were  I  a 
head  gardener,  witli  any  amount  of  labour  at  command,  I  might  keep 
ray  garden  as  neat  as  Mr.  Douglas  does  his,  but  being  only  an  amateur, 
who  does  a  good  deal  of  his  garden  himself,  the  weeds  must  some- 
times have  their  way  :  and  indeed  this  year  if  everyone  who  al- 
lowed weeds  in  his  garden  was  to  be  set  down  as  inefficient,  it  would 
seal  the  doom  of  many  a  horticulturist. — Delta. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Owing  to  falling  leaves,  worm-casts,  and  decaying  flowers  it  is  now 
difficult  to  maintain  neatness  in  ornamental  grounds,  but,  as  no  en- 
joyment can  ever  be  derived  from  an  untidy  garden,  an  efl'ort  sliould 
be  made  to  do  so.  Tlie  scythe,  lawn  mower,  roller,  and  broom  will 
need  to  be  kept  going  daily,  and,  though  the  ground  may  not  continue 
long  tidy,  we  sh.all  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  tliat  we  have 
done  our  duty  as  far  as  endeavouring  to  maintain  neatness  is  con- 
cerned. The  finer  weather  whicli  we  have  had  during  tlie  last  two 
or  three  weeks  has  infused  a  degi-ee  of  brightness  into  the  flower 
beds  tliat  has  not  been  exceeded  tlie  whole  season,  and  this  wc 
must  try  to  keep  up  as  long  as  possible.  Tender  plants  that  are  to 
be  preserved  for  stock  another  year,  and  which  cannot  yet  be  lifted, 
ought  to  be  covered  up  with  some  light  material  every  night  ;  tiflany, 
he.xagou  netting,  or  Frigi  Domo,  are  all  excellent  materials  for  the 
purpose.  The  season  lias  been  of  such  an  exceptional  type  tliat  tliose 
bedding  plants  that  have  succeeded  well  in  spite  of  bad  weatlier 
should  have  the  greatest  prominence,  and  witli  this  intent  1  name  tlie 
following,  all  of  whicli  have  been  exceptionally  good,  viz.,  Ageratum 
Cupid,  Trop;eoluni  Lobbianum  Perfection,  Tropreolum  Bedfont  Rival, 
Lobelia  Brighton,  Viola  Blue  Bell,  A'erbena  Purple  King,  and  Jlesem- 
bryantheiuuiu  conspicuum.  Of  flowering  Pelargoniums  the  following 
sorts  have  stood  all  weathers  best,  viz.,  Vesuvius,  Bonfire,  Happy 
Thought,  Master  Christine,  Nora,  and  Walthaiu  Seedling.  Plants 
with  the  brightest  foliage  have  been  :  ilesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
var. ,  Veronica  incana,  V.  repens,  Kleinia  repeus,  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca,.Seduniacre  elegans,  S.  glaucum,  Herniaria  glabra,  Mentha  Pnle- 
giumgibraltarica,  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and  Pelargoniums  Jlanglesi 
variegatum,  and  Crs'Stal  Palace  Gem.  Pyrethum  Golden  Feather 
has  for  the  first  time  failed  to  be  satisfactory  ;  the  e.xcessive  wet  has 
caused  it  to  damp  off.  The  superiority  of  leaf  arrangements  over 
beds  of  a  flowering  character  has  been  most  marked  throughout  the 
entire  season,  and  still  continues  to  be  so,  and  if  we  could  but  find  a 
substitute  that  would  give  us  the  colours  of  the  tender  Alternan- 
theras  we  might  almost  defy  our  fickle  climate,  and  yet  have  eftec- 
tive  beds,  not  only  throughout  the  spring  and  summer,  but  during 
the  entire  year,  provided  a  little  supplementary  planting  of  small 
shnibs,  &c..  at  the  end  of  the  bedding  season  was  carried  out.  The 
following  are  amongst  those  that  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
viz.,  Retinosporas,  small  variegated  Hollies,  variegated  Kuonymuses, 
the  dwarfer  Thujas,  Cypresses  and  Junii)ers,  variegated  Yews  and 
Aucubas,  Heaths,  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  and  Periwinkle  (\'iuca 
elegantissinia  variegata),  The  propagation  of  plants  for  another 
year  will  still  require  attention  ;  of  course  all  the  more  tender  kinds 
ought  to  be  in  safe  quarters,  as  frost  may  visit  us  at  any  time.  Calceo- 
larias and  Violas  will  now  strike  freely  and  winter  well — indeed  best 
— in  a  cold  frame.  Hardy  plants  may  be  divided  and  pricked  out 
on  a  dry  bank.  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica  may  thus  be  safely 
wintered,  but  if  left  thick  on  the  ground  as  it  now  stands  it  will 
succumb  to  damp,  as  will  also  Cerastium  tomentosum  and  C.  arvense. 
Contemplated  alterations  and  improvements  may  now  be  carried 
out.  AU  such  works  should  be  taken  in  hand  early  in  autumn 
in  order  that  they  may  be  completed  before  the  busy  spring  time 
interferes  with  their  further  progTess.  Walk  making,  turf  laying, 
and  levelling,  draining,  grubbing,  and  trenching,  and  shrub  and 
tree  planting,  are  some  of  the  operations  that  are  best  and  most 
conveniently  done  in  the  autumn  and  winter. — W.  W. 

Auriculas. — If  either  seedlings  or  named  varieties  growing 
well  are  in  pots  that  are  not  considered  to  be  large  enough  for  them 
to  flower  in,  they  had  better  be  potted,  although  it  is  getting  late  in 
the  season  for  that  to  be  done.  Such  late-potted  plants,  should, 
however,  have  no  surface  dressing  in  Febniary.  We  find  slugs  very 
troublesome,  and  the  only  way  in  -which  they  can  be  destroyed  is 
taking  pains  to  catch  them  at  night  under  lamplight.  Seedlings  are 
now  coming  up  rather  freely,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  with 
regard  to  giving  water  ;  just  allow  sufiicient  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
Many  keep  their  plants  on  a  cool  bottom  during  the  summer  ;  but 
this  is  just  the  place  in  which  worms  are  likely  to  get  into  the  pots. 
I  generally  set  them  on  trellis- work,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  worms  ; 
but  if  they  do  get  in,  the  best  plan  is  to  turn  the  plants  out  and  search 
for  them.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  plants  to  shake  all  the 
soil  from  their  roots  than  it  would  be  to  allow  the  worms  to  remain 
in  the  pots. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
getting  ofi'  layers  and  repotting  them.  Instructions  as  to  tliis 
matter  have  been  previously  given  (p.  2SS).  See,  too,  that  slugs 
are  not  allowed  to  prey  upon  the  leaves  of  those  that  have  been 
layered  in  the  open  grouml  ;  the  leather-coated  grub  also  eats  the 
leaves  greedily,  and  should  be  looked  for  at  night.  P^abbits  are 
likewise  remarkably  fond  of  the  leaves.     Ti-ee  Carnations  now  re- 


quire considerable  attention  ;  the  plants  must  be  removed  under 
glass,  and  the  stems  carefully  tied  to  sticks.  Those  that  have  not 
been  repotted  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  It  is  easy  to  err  on  the 
side  of  too  large  pots.  Those  used  here  are  from  G-in.  to  8-in.  A 
very  large  plant  can  be  grown  in  an  8  in.  pot,  and  sucli  a  plant 
will  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  flowers.  When  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  lack  vigour, 
weak  manure  water  can  be  supplied  to  them— say  about  once  a 
week. 

Hollyhocks. — Seedlings  may  be  planted  out  in  tlieir  permanent 
quarters,  but  before  doing  so  see  that  the  ground  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Perhaps  there  ai-e  few  plants  that  can  assimilate  so  niucli  gi-oss 
food  as  the  Hollyhock,  and  to  have  good  results  from  seedlings  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  trenched,  and  have  at  the  same  time  plenty 
of  rich  manure  worked  into  it.  When  the  S]Hkcs  are  exhausted  they 
may  be  cut  over  near  the  ground,  and  the  roots  m.ay  be  lifted  at  once, 
or  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks  as  it  m.ay  Ijc  convenient.  The 
commoner  varieties  can  be  planted  out  close  together  in  a  frame,  but 
scarce,  choice  sorts  had  better  be  potted  for  the  convenience  of  plac- 
ing them  in  a  warmer  liouse  early  in  .January,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining cuttings  from  them.  Until  that  time  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  cold  frame. 

Pansies. — If  it  is  intended  to  flower  any  of  these  in  jiots  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  tliem  potted  into  3-iu.  ones.  Place 
them  in  a  frame  quite  close  to  the  glass,  and  draw  the  lights  off  them 
both  day  and  night,  while  the  weather  is  favounable,  as  the  heavy 
dews  on  calm  nights  are  beneficial  to  them. 

Polyanthuses. — If  these  are  not  potted  let  it  be  done  at  once. 
"A.  I)."  (p.  28.5)  misunderstands  what  I  said  about  potting.  He 
says  I  "  favour  the  growing  of  these  in  pots  large  enough  to  enable 
the  i)l.'ints  to  carry  several  trusses,  a  course  ditferent  from  that  acted 
upon  by  the  old  northern  florists."  It  is  they  who  use  large  pots 
(7-in.  ones)  to  produce  one  truss.  I  advocate  the  use  of  5-in.  pots, 
which  I  consider  large  enougli  to  produce  and  bring  to  perfection 
four  and  five  trusses  of  bloom.  Leaf-mould  may  be  added  to  the 
compost,  although  I  cannot  agree  with  "  Brockhurst "  (p.  280)  th.at 
it  is  the  "natural  soil  for  both  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses."  Who 
ever  found  them  gi'owing  wild  in  leaf-mould  ? 

Primulas  require  putting  right  for  the  winter.  Most  of  them 
succeed  well  under  the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  Polyanthuses 
and  Auriculas.  Strong  growing  species  such  as  P.  denticulata,  pur- 
purea, Caslimeriana,  rosea,  Munroi,  luteola,  sikkimensis,  and  a  few 
others  m.ay  be  potted  into  S-in.  pots,  and  the  smaller  growing  sorts 
into  4-in.  or  6-in.  ones.  Some  varieties  are  much  more  attractive  to 
slugs  than  otliers,  and  these  pests  often  do  much  damage  if  great 
watchfulness  is  not  exercised  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  pretty 
little  P.  minima  and  glutinosa  seem  to  afl'ord  the  best  feeding  ground 
for  them.  I  place  the  plants  in  frames  along  with  the  Auriculas,  and 
in  all  respects  the  instructions  given  for  them  apply  to  the  Primulas. 

J.  DOUGL.W. 

Orchids. 

At  this  season  the  plants,  especially  the  intermediate  heat  re- 
quiring species,  and  also  the  cool  section,  will  need  to  be  differently 
treated.  Cattleyas,  such  as  the  different  varieties  of  C.  Mossiaj,  C. 
Aclandire,  the  various  forms  of  C.  Trian;e,  C.  Ijulljosa,  and  C.  War- 
neri,  that  bloomed  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  will  by  now  have 
completed  their  growth,  and  to  prevent  their  pushing  afresh  must  be 
kept  consid.'rably  drier  at  the  root  :  but  I  would  caution  beginners 
in  their  cultivation  to  always  be  careful  not  to  completely  withhold 
water  too  soon,  that  is,  before  the  pseudo  bulbs  have  got  to  their 
full  size,  and  attained  that  stout  plump  condition  present  when  they 
receive  the  requisite  treatment.  Where  the  application  of  water  to 
the  roots  is  not  continued  long  enough,  the  result  is,  tl'.at  the 
season's  growth  does  not  produce  anything  near  tlie  full  complement 
of  flowers,  rarely  breaking  strong,  or  making  double  growths  the 
ensuing  spring  in  the  way  common  with  vigorous  healthy  plants. 
Examples  of  the  above  that  h.ave  flowered  later,  as  also  of  the  two- 
leaved  kinds  such  as  C.  guttata,  C.  intermedia,  C.  Loddigesi,  C. 
Skinneri,  and  others  of  like  habit,  must  for  some  time  yet  have  suf- 
ficient root  moisture  to  heep  them  on  until  growth  is  finished.  The 
autumn  blooming  C.  labiata  with  L;elia  Perrini  will  now  have  their 
flowers  pushing  up  inside  the  sheaths,  and  recpiire  to  be  in  a  tempera- 
ture sucli  as  is  necessary  for  the  kinds  that  are  growing,  keeping  the 
roots  slightly  moist. 

Lselias  of  the  purpurata  and  elegans  sections  require  to  have  the 
treatment  similarly  varied  according  to  the  stage  of  growth  they 
have  arri\ed  at.  The  autumn  blooming  L.  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis 
will  be  pushing  up  their  flowers  to  assist  the  developement  of  which 
the  temperature  of  the  intermediate  house  will  be  necessary,  at  the 
same  time  remembering  that  the  slower  they  are  brought  on,  pro- 
vided there  is  enough  warmth  for  the  healthy  development  of  the 
flowers,  the  longer  the  individual  blooms  will  last. 
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Ccelogynes. — C.  cristata,  C.  fimbriata,  ('.  (Jardiiieri,  ami  otlior 
species  requiring  similar  treatment  shoulil  l)c  liherally  supplied  witli 
water,  and  kept  ou  growing  until  their  pseudo  bulbs  have  reached 
their  full  size. 

Dendrobiums  grown  in  the  same  house  \iill  need  even  mueh 
more  diversity  of  treatment  as  to  moisture  at  the  root  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  growth  they  may  be  in.  It  is  lugidy  necessary 
also  in  the  case  of  these,  which  are  essentially  water-loving 
plants  during  the  time  of  their  growth,  that  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  should  be  quite  plump  before  they  are  kept  dry  at 
the  roots  ;  yet  if  water  is  continued  too  long  most  of  them 
have  a  disposition  to  commence  growing  again,  whicli  is  anythhig 
but  desirable  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  of  small  plants, 
when  instead  of  managing  them  witli  a  view  to  producing  flowers, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  more  advisable  to  allow  them  to  make  a  seconil 
growth,  which  may  be  kept  on  slowly  moving  through  the  winter, 
although  this  course  is  often  a  questionable  gain.  The  different  forms 
of  D.  Wardiauum,  D.  nobile,  D.  .Schroderi,  D.  pulchellum,  D. 
Pierardi,  D.  moniliforme,  D.  heterocarpiim,  D.  Farmeri,  II.  Fal- 
coueri,  D.  chrj'sotoxum,  and  many  others  requiring  sinular  treatment, 
must,  as  their  groM'th  is  completed,  l)e  reduced  to  a  perfectly  dry 
condition  of  the  roots,  Ijut  keeping  them  in  the  house  in  which  the}" 
have  been  grown  until  their  growths  have  time  to  get  well  ripened, 
a  condition  upon  which  their  flowering  much  depends.  All  such 
plants  tliat  are  approaching  a  state  of  rest  should  bo  placed,  so  far 
as  possible,  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  keeping  the  warmest  end 
for  those  that  have  yet  some  gi-owtli  to  make. 

Oncidiums  and  Epidendrums,  alongwith  Schomburgkias, 
Trichopilias,  Zygopetalums,  Cymbidiums,  Bolleas,  Brassias,  Barke- 
rias,  and  others  wanting  a  like  temperature,  require  close  watching, 
especially  by  beginners,  in  their  cultiv.ation,  so  as  to  withhold  water 
at  the  right  time  from  the  jjlants  as  they  complete  their  growth. 
Moi'e  observation  is  necessary  as  regards  this  matter  at  this  time  of 
the  year  than  at  any  other  by  reason  of  the  need  for  yet  keeping  up 
a  moderately  brisk  temperature  for  the  many  plants  that  will  still 
not  liave  finished  growing. 

East  Indian  House. — Those  species  of  Dendrobiums  usually 
grown  in  a  high  temperature,  as  the  different  forms  of  D.  macrophyl- 
lum,  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  Griffithianum,  and  D.  chrysotis,  with  Catt- 
leya  superba  and  other  Orchids  that  form  pseudo  bulbs  and  re- 
quire a  temperature  such  as  the  East  Indian  house,  must  have  water 
witliheld  as  they  finish  their  growth.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
occupants  of  this  warmest  department,  comprising  most  of  the 
species  of  Aerides,  8accolabiums,  Vandas,  PliahTuopsis,  Limatodes 
rosea,  Sarcanthus,  Galeandras,  Bolbopliyllums,  and  Angn-ecums,  will 
not  yet  have  their  growth  completed,  and  should  be  treated  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  keep  them  gTowing  freely,  but  by  no 
means  err  in  keeping  them  too  hot,  especially  in  the  nights  now  fast 
lengtliening  ;  better  be  content  with  slower  and  less  growth  than  to 
over-stimulate  the  plants  by  too  much  heat.  Keep  all  according  to 
the  respective  requirements  of  each  sufficiently  supplied  with  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  but  reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture  proportion- 
ately witli  the  diminislied  sunlight.  In  respect  to  this  latter,  moisture 
in  tlie  atmospihere,  those  amongst  Orcliid  growers  who  have  through 
tliis  exceptionally  sunless  summer  proportionately  restricted  the 
amount  they  have  used  all  on  through  the  season,  will  have  their 
plants  in  a  more  satisfactory  state,  Avitli  a  view  to  tlie  endurance  of 
the  foliage  and  continued  healthy  condition,  than  where  the  ordinary 
routine  has  lieen  followed  of  a  fixed  course  of  treatment  during  the 
gi'o%ving  season,  independent  of  the  kind  of  weather  we  happen  to 
have. 

Cool  Orchids. 

Odontoglossums,  in  like  manner,  will,  as  a  rule,  need 
to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  growth  they  are 
in.  Altiiough  plants  that  do  not  require  nor  can  bear  drying  at  tlie 
roots  to  the  extent  tliat  many  species  will,  even  when  their  growtli 
is  finished,  still  they  are  better  with  tlieir  roots  in  a  drier  condition 
than  when  active  growth  is  going  on.  Let  those  that  are  in  full 
growth  h.ive  sufficient  root  moisture,  with  enough  air  to  keep  tlie 
atmosphere  of  the  house  fresh  and  sweet :  but  I  should  advise  the 
ventilators,  or  other  places  where  air  is  admitted,  being  closed  on  all 
nights  wlien  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  temperature  running  low, 
as  although  so  much  is  frequently  said  about  these  pl.ants  l)earing  all 
but  being  frozen,  still  no  possible  good  can  come  from  sulijecting 
them  to  such  treatment  at  any  time,  and  more  especially  whilst  growings 

Masdevallias,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  E.  aurantiacum,  E.  eru- 
bescens,  such  Lycastes  and  others  as  are  grown  in  tlie  Odontoglos- 
sum  house,  will  iu  cases  most  be  benefitted  by  now  being  kept 
at  the  warmest  end  and  supplied  with  root  moisture  in  accordance 
with  their  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  growth. 

Shading'. — In  each  of  the  departments,  hot,  intermediate,  and 
cool,  tlic  shading  should  now,  so  far  as  possible,  be  dispensed  with, 


only  running  down  the  blinds  when  the  sun  happens  to  be  bright. 
Where  the  Odontoglossums  are  gi'own  in  a  lean-to  house  with  a  north 
aspect  there  will  be  no  further  need  for  any  shade  at  all. 

Ferns. 

Whore  separate  houses  exist  for  tlie  cultivation  of  the  species  of 
Ferns  that  require  more  or  less  artificial  heat  to  grow  them,  it  often 
happens  from  the  absence  of  their  needing,  as  in  the  case  of  flower- 
ing plants,  treatment  to  ripen  and  mature  their  growth,  that  they 
are  kept  on  gi'owing  through  a  greater  portion  of  the  year  further 
tiian  is  necessary,  and  also  that  considerably  more  heat  is  frequently 
used  than  is  beneficial.  The  confused  mass  of  over-lengthened  fronds 
tlie  plants  often  make,  both  under  pot  culture  and  when  planted  out, 
necessitating  a  frequent  reduction  in  the  number  grown,  and  thereby 
diminishing  the  interest  attached  to  the  collection,  is  frequently  as 
much  traceable  to  over-excitement  by  tlie  use  of  more  licat  than  is  requi- 
site, as  it  is  to  another  cause  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  that  is, 
too  much  root-space.  Another  result  of  over-much  warmth  accom- 
panied bj'  a  too  confined  atmosphere  is  that  although  the  fronds, 
whilst  in  their  younger  stages  have  a  fresh  and  luxuriant  appearance 
j'et  through  the  winter  and  up  to  the  time  of  growtli  in  spring  taking 
place,  they  lose  colour  and  become  much  more  unsightly  than  when 
grown  coolei'.  Ferns  more  than  any  plants  we  gi-ow  should  always 
be  confined  to  such  conditions  in  their  cultivation  as  are  calculated  to 
ensure  a  stout,  comparatively  short,  robust  state  of  the  fronds  rather 
tlian  undue  extension.  Not  only  is  this  essential  for  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plants  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  intermixing  with  flo%vers  in  tlie  various  wajsthey 
are  employed,  as  gi-owing  Ferns  in  the  manner  wliich  renders  them 
the  most  durable  for  cutting  is  equally  worth  consideration.  Al- 
though the  strong-gi'owiug  kinds  with  large  fronds  are  generally  not 
so  much  used  for  cutting  as  the  Adiantums,  I'teris,  and  similar 
small-growing  species,  yet  there  are  many  of  the  larger  growers 
which  have  more  or  less  elegantly  sub-divided  fronds,  that  where 
large  vases  and  other  aimilar  arrangements  of  cut  flowers  are  needed 
not  only  give  variety,  but  are  better  adapted  tlian  the  small- 
gTOwing  species  alluded  to.  With  a  view  to  securing  these  condi- 
tions, I  should  advise  Ferns,  where  grown  in  houses  by  themselves 
principally,  being  now  through  the  autumn  treateil  to  considerably 
more  air,  accompanied  by  a  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
dispensing  with  shading,  which  will  have  the  efiect  of  dis- 
couraging further  growth,  and  will  also  help  to  solidify  the  fronds 
that  are  already  made,  but  this  is  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  go  in  this 
direction,  for  the  nature  of  Ferns  is  such  that  they  will  not  bear 
tlie  soil  in  which  their  roots  are  placed  being  allowed  to  get  dry 
witliout  more  or  less  disfiguring  the  fronds,  a  result  that  has  in- 
variably followed  attempts  made  by  somegi'owers  of  submitting  some 
species  to  the  dry  state  of  the  soil  which  they  were  naturall}*  subject 
to  in  their  native  countries,  but  which  the  very  different  condition  of 
their  growth  produced  under  cultivation  makes  them  unable  to  bear. 
Ferns  are  admittedly  very  easy  plants  to  grow,  but  to  have  them  in 
the  state  which  admits  of  their  retaining  a  fresh  handsome  look 
through  the  dormant  period,  they  need  to  be  treated  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  a  way  that  gives  the  most  endurance  to  the 
fronds.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  clear  manure  water 
that  has  been  advised  to  be  given  through  the  gi'owing  season  to 
those  jilants  that  are  confined  in  small  pots  with  little  root  room, 
should  be  now  altogether  discontinued  until  the  time  for  growth 
commencing  again  comes  round,  substituting  clean  water  in  its  place. 
In  the  case  of  Ferns,  as  with  other  cultivated  plants,  in  addition  to  the 
vigilance  necessary  to  check  the  quicker  breeding  kinds  of  insects 
as  tliey  make  their  appearance,  such  as  aphides,  it  is  well  from  time 
to  time  to  go  over  all  the  occupants  of  the  house  to  free  them  from 
any  of  the  more  persistent  species  like  scale,  mealy  bug,  or  thrips  ; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  all  unsightly  fronds  are  removed,  and  the  jiots 
washed  clean,  it  adds  much  to  their  appearance.  It  is  through  the 
dormant  season  now  beginning  that  insects  of  all  kinds  can  best  be 
got  under  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  labour  necessary  to  keep  them 
down,  whilst  the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  at  which  time  insect 
life  is  also  most  active. 

Filmy  Ferns. — These  exquisitely  beautiful  plants  were  at  one 
time  considered  very  difficult  to  cultivate,  an  imjiression  that  no 
doubt  originated  through  their  failing  to  tlirive  when  grown  in  the 
warmth  usually  applied  to  the  heat-requiring  kinds.  But  they  are 
just  as  easy  to  manage  as  the  generality  of  other  Ferns  Avhen  treated 
in  accordance  with  their  requirements,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  species  of  Hj'menophyllum,  such  of  the  Tricliomanes  as  reni- 
forme,  pyxidiferum,  and  the  dift'ereut  varieties  of  T.  radicans,  along 
with  the  charming  plume-like  fronded  Todeas,  may  be  grown  liy  any 
one  who  has  an  ordinary  gTcenhouse,  or  thej'  will  even  do  in  a  cold 
frame,  as  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  north  as  well  as  south, 
numbers  of  full-sized  beautiful  specimens  were  kept  successfully 
through  the  last  severe  winter  without  any  artificial  heat,  and  no 
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pi'otection  beyond  a  few  mats  uot  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  being  frozen  through  both  frouils,  and  a  consideiabic 
portion  of  the  soil  which  contained  their  roots.  Plants  so 
subjected  show  no  further  injury  from  the  cold  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  than  a  partial  disfigurement  of  their  old  fronds,  and  have 
grown  freely  during  the  shimmer.  To  those  who  have  not  had  any 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  jjoint 
out  that  although  nearly  hardy  their  nature  is  such  as  to  render  their 
existence  impossible  where  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them  is 
not  to  a  considerable  extent  saturated  with  moisture  ;  consequently 
it  is  useless  attempting  to  grow  them  in  frames  along  with  other  plants, 
as  it  is  needful  to  keep  them  all  but  closed  ^^^th  a  view  to  avoid  the 
drying  influence  of  tlie  external  air.  They  must  always  be  kept 
moist  at  the  roots,  aud  the  bed  of  coal  ashes  on  which  the  pots 
during  the  summer  ought  to  stand,  and  in  winter  be  plunged,  must 
likewise  be  kept  moist.  The  light  also  needs  to  be  much  sulxlued 
by  tolerably  thick  shading  when  the  sun  comes  at  all  upon  the  glass, 
as  well  as  smeai-ing  the  glass  with  thin  green  colouring  during  the 
summer  months.  If  gi'own  in  a  greenhouse  with  other  plants  they 
should  occupy  the  most  shady  position  in  tlie  house,  placed  on  the 
floor  enclosecl  within  an  ordinary  frame  or  glass  case  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  also  shaded  when  the  weather  is  such  as  to  require  it. 
Single  plants  of  Todeas,  the  hardier  Trichomanes,  a^d  Hyemno- 
phyllums,  cio  very  well  in  rooms  where  little  fire  is  used,  especially 
near  windows  with  a  northern  aspect,  as  a  matter  of  course  covered 
with  bell-glasses,  or  in  glass  cases,  aud  kept  moist.  So  treated,  witli 
the  little  attention  which  they  at  all  times  require,  they  ^fill  go  on 
increasing  in  size  for  many  years,  and  are  most  interesting. — 
T.  Eai.ves. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
The  harvesting  of  Apples  aud  Pears  now  requires  daily  attention  ; 
our  rule  is  to  devote  a  couple  of  hours  every  tine  afternoon  to  such 
work,  carefully  examining  every  kind,  and  gathering  only  those  that 
part  readily  from  the  tree,  or  that  tlie  birds  or  wasps  have  attacked, 
the  latter  especially  being  no  mean  judges,  both  of  quality  and 
matui-ity;  the  birds  are  not  such  infallible  judges,  for  Tomtits  will 
attack  all  and  sundry,  if  left  unmolested,  so  that  the  birds  must 
either  be  destroyed  or  the  fruit  must  be  netted  up.  Pears  liavo 
increased  in  size  marvellously  durmg  the  last  three  weeks,  and  the 
latest  kinds  are  still  swelling  fast,  so  no  undue  haste  should  he  made 
to  gather  them  ;  indeed  most  of  them  will  need  to  be  left  on  the 
trees  till  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  frost.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  all  trees  that  have  borne  heavj'  crops  or  that  seem  weak 
from  exhaustion  should  have  the  surface  soil  cleared  away  from 
about  the  roots  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost,  consisting  of  loam, 
with  a  slight  jiroportiou  of  lime  scraps,  and  charcoal  intermixed,  the 
whole  to  be  made  firm  about  the  roots,  and  then  mulched  with  good 
stable-yard  manure.  If  sucli  dressings  could  be  given  to  free-bearing 
fruit  trees  every  autumn  we  should  have  little  cause  to  complain, 
either  of  size  or  quantity  of  fruit,  this  at  least  is  our  experience, 
for  on  trees  that  have  been  regularlj'  dressed  we  have  never  yet 
failed  as  regards  having  plenty  and  fine  fruit,  and  the  present 
unfavourable  season  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  This  month  is 
also  the  best  time  to  root-prune  all  trees  that  require  a  repres- 
sion of  gi'otvth,  in  order  to  make  tliem  more  fruitful.  Young 
trees  that  have  not  been  planted  more  than  three  years  had 
best  be  lifted  entirely ;  their  strong  roots  should  be  shortened 
back,  and  any  that  have  been  injured  by  digging  them  out  should  be 
cut  clean  off.  The  trees  should  then  be  replanted  in  the  same  soil. 
Large  or  older  trees  may  have  their  roots  bared,  a  trencli  cut  out  a 
few  feet  from  the  stem,  and  all  the  roots  met  with  in  the  trench 
cleanly  cut  off,  after  which  refill  the  trench,  ramming  tlie  soil  as 
firmly  as  possible,  thus  causing  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to 
be  encountered  by  the  roots,  which  will  conduce  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  small  branching  rootlets  that  are  of  mucli  more  impor- 
tance than  strong  non-lateral  roots.  For  any  new  plantations  tliat 
are  to  be  made,  the  ground  should  first  be  tlioroughly  drained,  and 
in  heavy  retentive  soils  each  tree  should  liave  a  few  inches  of  addi- 
tional drainage  in  the  form  of  brickbats,  charcoal,  and  mortar-rub- 
bish. Of  course,  on  gravelly  or  sandy  subsoils  such  drainage  is  not 
required,  and  the  trees  may  be  planted  level  with  the  ground-line, 
but  on  heavy  soils  a  slight  elevation  or  mound  is  desirable.  If  the 
weather  be  favourable,  and  the  giound  in  good  working  order,  the 
end  of  the  present  niOuth  is  the  best  time  for  pl.auting  all  the  following 
kinds  of  fruits,  viz..  Apples,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  Clear  runners  off  old  planta- 
tions of  Strawberries  ;  lightly  point  over  the  surface-soil,  and  re- 
dress with  good  rotten  manure.  Young  plantations  should  also  be 
kept  clear  of  runners,  and  those  that  are  fruiting  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  heavy  rainfalls  by  means  of  handlights  or  frames. 
The  plants  of  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  that  were  jilanted  out 
after  forcing  are  now  fruiting  as  freely  as  at  the  projier  Strawberry 
season. — W.  W. 


Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  wet  weather  has  kept  grass  in  a  continually  growing  condi- 
tion, rendering  mowing  and  rolling  frequently  necessary  to  maintain 
it  ill  good  order,  and  as  it  will  probably  grow  rajjidly  for  some  time 
to  come, I  would  advise  that  although  mowing  should  still  he  frequent, 
rolling  should  only  be  done  when  the  surface  is  in  a  comparatively 
dry  state  and  not  as  hitherto  when  wet.  The  grass  will  be  much 
benefited  by  allowing  the  soil  to  Ijecome  partially  dry  before  rolling, 
as  whilst  it  is  verj'  necessary  in  summer  to  assist  in  retaining 
moisture  it  would  now  be  injurious  in  preventing  free  evaporation, 
more  especially  on  damp  and  cold  soils.  Grass  seeds  should  be  sown 
at  once  on  bare  places,  or  where  the  sward  is  tliiii  and  poor,  choosing 
dry  weatlier  for  the  work  ;  the  quantity  so%vn  may  be  from  one  to 
two  bushels  per  acre  ;  in  the  case  of  liare  places  the  surface  should 
be  broken  up  about  an  inch  deep,  adding  soil  if  necessary  where  the 
grass  is  weak  ;  a  dressing  of  rich  soil  will  be  very  beneficial ;  after  the 
seed  is  sown  the  surface  should  be  thoroughly  bush-harrowed  aud 
finally  rolled.  A  dressing  of  soot,  salt,  and  lime  during  the  month 
will  greatly  assist  in  destroying  injurious  insects  and  act  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. This  M'ork  will  be  especially  necessary  upon  cricket  and 
croquet  grounds  which  have  been  much  used  during  the  season. 
\Vhere  very  large  spaces  have  become  bare,  turfing  is  the  most 
desirable  and  expeditious  method  of  dealing  with  them.  The  advan- 
tage gained  by  doing  this  work  at  the  present  time  is  that  should  we 
experience  a  favourable  winter  the  grass  will  be  stronger  and  tlierefore 
resist  wear  in  a  greater  degree  than  if  done  in  the  spring  ;  during  the 
operation  grass  plots  should  also  be  freed  of  weeds  as  far  as  possible. 
The  month  of  October  is  an  excellent  time  to  commence  the  re- 
arrangement of  shrubs,  a  work  which  becomes  periodically  necessary 
in  consequence  of  some  varieties  overgrowing  others,  over-crowding, 
losses,  and  other  causes.  Care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  order  that  a  natural  arrangement  may  be  maintained,  mixing  the 
various  kinds  of  foliage  harmoniously,  and  having  speci.al  regard  to 
the  diS'erent  heights  the  shrubs  are  likely  to  attain.  Should  we  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  fairly  dry  weather  during  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November,  the  soil  will  work  very  much  better  than 
later  on  in  the  j'ear  ;  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  very  hard  frosts  dur- 
ing that  period.  It  ordinary  care  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  roots, 
and  the  shrubs  are  planted  immediately  after  being  taken  up,  they 
will  ill  no  way  suffer  from  the  effects  of  transplanting.  New  subjects 
may  be  added  as  required  at  the  same  time.  Advantage  of  the  sea- 
son should  also  be  taken  to  commence  preparations  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  form  new  plantations  ;  the  sites  for  these  should  be 
trenched  uot  less  than  3  ft.  deep,  taking  care  the  bottom  of  each  trench 
is  well  broken  up.  By  so  doing,  great  benefit  will  result  to  trees  and 
shrubs  ;  it  assists  drainage,  and  allows  the  roots  to  descend  freely. 
Generally,  however,  the  sites  for  plantations  are  more  or  less 
raised  by  carting  soil  upon  them,  in  which  case  deep  trenching  is 
unnecessary.  The  surface  should  always  be  broken  up  before  placing 
the  soil  thereon,  \yhere  the  soil  is  very  poor,  manure  should  be 
trenched  in  or  mixed  with  the  soil  ;  the  manure  must  not  be  buried 
too  deeply,  6  in.  beneath  the  surface  being  quite  sufficient,  as  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  benefit  is  derived  from  its 
gradual  decay,  the  soluble  portions  being  carried  down  liy  rains  to 
the  root  in  a  condition  most  suitable  for  its  absor]itioii,  whilst  it 
maintains  the  sui'face  in  an  open  and  healthy  state. — C.  Dennis. 

Extracts     from     my     Diary. — October    1    to 
October    7. 

Ve<iet.\eles. — Earthing  up  Celery  «hen  dry.  Tying  and  stopping 
Cucumbers.  Trenching  ground  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  L'ab- 
bages.  Hoeing  amongst  Spinach.  Cutting  fresh  Mushrooms  from  bed 
spawned  on  September  3.  Trenching  border  for  Cauliflowers.  Plant- 
ing Potatoes  in  boxes,  and  placing  them  in  Mushroom  house.  Dig- 
ging south  border  for  Lettuces.  Manuring  and  trenching  borders 
for  spring  cropping. 

FiiUiT.s. — Thrashing  Walnut  trees,  and  laying  the  nuts  in  lieaps 
to  cause  them  to  shell.  Looking  over  Muscat  Grapes,  and  cutting 
out  shanked  berries.  Placing  boards  under  Melons  swelling  and 
fertilising  their  flowers.  Sweeping  the  leaves  o9^  Peach  trees  with 
the  view  of  assisting  the  wood  to  ripen.  Getting  pot  Vines  out  of 
house,  and  nailing  them  on  a  south  wall  to  harden  them  off  before 
starting.  Gathering  remainder  of  Pears,  viz.,  Glou  Morceau, 
Beurr(5  Ranee,  Easter  Beurre,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  Catillac,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Napoleon,  Eyewood,  and  Chau- 
montel  and  Stunner  Pippin  Apples.  Surfacing  and  top-dressing 
pot  Vines.  Storing  Walnuts  packed  in  sawdust  away  in  barrels. 
Looking  over  Apples  and  Pears  in  fruit  room.  Pruning  first  batch 
of  Red  Currants  on  border.  Thinning  superfluous  shoots  from 
Melons. 

Flowers. — Taking  Iresine  and  variegated  Pelargoniums  into  the 
greenhouse  for  the  winter.  Re-arranging  plant  houses.  Tying 
Steplianotis  and  Allamandas  to  roof  of  stove.     Staking  Poinsettias, 
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an.l  placing  them  in  stove.  Also  staking  Mignonette.  Weeding 
boixler  ou  which  are  Stocks  and  Pyrcthrums  for  spring  Ijedding. 
Moving  Primulas  from  pits  and  frames  into  warmer  ijuarters.  Tak- 
ing shading  off  houses,  and  storing  it  away  in  sheds  when  perfectly 
dry.  Taking  Eucliaris  aniazonica  from  pits,  and  placing  them  in 
stove  for  flowering.  R.  Gilbekt. 


ASPARAGUS    CULTURE. 
(Concluded  from  2>-  "-00.  J 

The  Asparagus  Grower's  Calendar. 

Janttari/. 

Ciilture  in  the  Open  Ground. — Fini.sh  manuring  the 
trenche.s  which  have  not  received  their  proper  share  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  level  the  mounds.  Prepare  the  ground  for 
fresh  plantations  in  the  spring,  and  finish  the  hoeings  and 
digging.s  in  tho.-e  places  where  the  trenches  are  to  be  opened 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 


of  forced  A.sparagus  if  you  have  not  already  begun  to  do  so  in 
Januai-y. 

Forcing  in  Heat. — Keep  warm  those  beds  intended  to 
yield  at  the  end  of  Pebruary  and  the  beginning  of  March. 
Miarh. 

Open  Ground. — Continue  planting  in  dry  situations,  be- 
ginning only  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  damp  soils.  Begin 
to  earth  up  at  the  end  of  the  montli  those  heads  which  show 
signs  of  appearing.  Earth  up  in  the  trenches  to  a  depth  of 
2  in.  or  3  in.  if  you  have  not  done  so  in  February.  Begin 
cutting  the  early  varieties. 

Frames  in  the  Open  Ground. — Take  away  the  frames 
and  stable  manure  towards  the  er.d  of  JIarch.  Empty  the 
trenches  and  fill  them  with  soil. 

Forcing  in  Heat. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  break 
up  the  beds,  the  open-air  culture  taking  the  part  of  forcing 
in  heat. 


Fig.  1.— Euu  Uini  ilnthine. 


Forcing  in  the  Open  Ground. — The  beds  of  the  first 
season  are  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time ;  we  must  therefore 
prepare  others,  so  that  we  may  have  Asparagus  in  January, 
February,  and  beginning  of  starch.  On  days  when  the  sun 
shines  we  must  uncover  the  frames ;  if  the  weather  is  cold 
increase  the  quantity  of  stable  manure,  and,  if  necessary,  put 
some  inside  the  frames. 

Forcing  in  Heat. — ilake  new  luxls  for  Asparagus  to  be 
gathered  at  the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Felirucuy. 

Open  Ground. — Begin  planting  in  dry  situations,  and 
open  up  trenches  in  moist  ones,  so  as  to  expose  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  Manure  those  soils  which  have  become 
poor  with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  artificial  manure,  ashes, 
composts,  (fee,  and  replace  the  soil  dug  out  before  the  winter 
sets  in. 

Forcing  in  the  Open  Ground.— Continue  the  work  of 
the  preceding  month,  and  l>egin  gathering  the  second  batch 


Finish  planting  and  earth  up  those  stools  which  Lave  been 
left  open  during  the  preceding  month.  Continue  to  gather, 
hoe  and  weed  the  beds  and  the  mounds.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  the  Crioceris  and  other  in.sects.  Destroy  snails  and 
slugs,  both  of  which  are  particularly  fond  of  the  young  heads 
just  at  the  moment  when  they  show  their  tips  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

May. 
Continue  to  gather,  hoe  and  weed  the  beds  and  mounds. 
Wage  incessant  war  against  the  Asparagus  beetle  and  other 
enemies  of  the  plant.  In  young  plantations  especially  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  cockchafer  gruli.  Sticks  are  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  stems  of  the  young  plants  to  which  they  are  tied 
with  rush  or  bast ;  or  else  they  are  left  unearthed,  which  is 
quicker  and  easier  when  Asparagus  is  grown  on  a  large  scale. 
If  the  season  is  dry,  from  2  in.  to  3  iu.  of  soil  is  placed  above 
the  stools  planted  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh. 
When  once  they  have  begun  to  show  any  heads  above  the 
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vered  to  the  depth  of  6  in.  witli- 


grouud,  the  stools  may  be 
out  harming  them. 

June. 

Discontinue  gathering  about  the  10th  of  the  month,  el- 
even earlier.  We  must  cease  gathering  in  those  planta- 
tions which  show  signs  of  weakness,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  very  early  varieties  have  been  planted,  according  to 
the  season.  A  falling  off  in  the  thickness  and  length  of  the 
heads  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  plantation  wants  repose.  Con- 
tinue to  hoe.  Let  the  young  shoots  be  attached  to  training 
sticks,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months.  xV  sharp  eye 
must  be  kept  on  the  enemies  of  the  Asparagus  grower,  the 
mole,  the  Asparagus  beetle,  and  the  cockchafer  grub. 

July. 

This  is  the  period  at  which  the  Asparagus  beetle  lays  its 
second  batch  of  eggs.  This  insect  nuist  therefore  be  well 
looked  after,  whether  in  the  beetle  or   larv»    stage,    or    in 


At  the  beginning  of  the 
should   be  kept  for   any 


the  attacks  of  their  usual  enemies, 
month,  however,  a  sharp  look-out 
straggling  beetles  or  white  worms. 

Ocfober. 

In  light  and  dry  situations  we  may  begin  planting,  liut  only 
in  warm  localities.  In  the  north  and  centre  of  France,  and 
a  fortiori  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  it  is  better  to 
wait  for  the  spring.  We  should  also  towards  the  close  of  the 
mouth  cut  down  the  old  heads  and  begin  to  unearth,  dressing 
heavily  with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  artificial  manure,  oil 
cake,  wood  ashes,  compost,  &c.  Damp  soils  are  drained  if  they 
are  intended  for  spring  planting,  ilixed  mould,  manures, 
and  composts  should  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  coming 
spring,  and  a  good  supply  of  young  plants  should  be  secured 
beforehand. 

A'ovemlei: 

We  now  begin  to  force  Asparagus  in  the  open  ground  and  in 


the  egg.  War  nmst  also  still  be  waged  on  the  white  worm. 
Hoe  and  weed  where  necessary.  Young  plantations  in 
gardens  in  very  light  and  dry  soil  must  be  watered,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry  and  hot,  at  least  every  fortnight,  if  possible. 
Young  shoots  should  be  tied  to  training  sticks. 

Aiiijiid. 
Insects  and  other  pests  must  be  hunted  down.  The  trenches 
and  mounds  nuist  be  hoed  and  weeded  if  necessary,  and  the 
taller  shoots  of  the  plants  supported  by  sticks,  so  that  the 
wind  may  not  break  them  down.  This  is  only  necessary  in 
situations  which  are  exposed  to  high  winds ;  in  sheltered 
positions  it  Is  unnecessary. 

Sepfeniler. 
The  work  to  be  done  during  this  month  is  veiy  small. 
When  Asparagus  is  planted  in  vineyards  the  work  is  limited 
to  tying  the  long  overgrown  shoots  to  training  sticks  to  keep 
the  wind  from  blowing  them  down,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
keeping  the  sun  and  air  from  the  Grapes,  and  so  prevent- 
ingthem  from  ripening.  Weeding  and  hoeing  operations 
are  carried  on  if  necessary  weather  permitting.  At  this 
period  of  the  year  the  young  plantations  are  usually  free  from 


heat.  The  stems  of  the  plants  above  ground  are  cut  down  to 
the  height  of  lli  in.,  and  then  tied  up  in  bundles  for  burning. 
The  mounds  are  dug  up  and  lowered,  so  that  manure  may  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  roots.  We  continue  planting 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  this  month  in  dry  lands.  In 
the  south  of  France  we  may  plant  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter.  Unearthing  is  also  continued,  as  well  as  manuring. 
The  ground  may  also  be  prepared  for  the  spring  plantations. 
Borders  and  mounds  and  trenches  are  prepared  for  forcing. 

December. 
The  work  indicated  in  the  month  of  November  is  con- 
tinued, and  unearthing  and  manuring  are  discontinued.  Com- 
posts and  manures  are  prepared  for  spring  plantations  and 
good  plants  are  secured,  if  that  has  not  been  done  already. 
Fresh  manure  should  be  added  to  those  beds  in  the  open 
ground  where  forced  Asparagus  is  being  grown,  if  the  weather 
is  excessively  cold.  Hotbeds  are  examined  and,  where  neces- 
sary, fresh  ones  are  made. 

M.  Parent's    Bundling    Machine. 
The  operation  of  packing  the  gathered  heads  into  bundles 
has  already  been  described  as  it  is  performed  in  the  ordinary 
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bundling  macliine  ;  but  il.  Parent  lias  invented  a  bundling 
table  which  is  in  every  way  superior.  It  consists  of  a  table 
])rovided  with  rising  edges  like  a  gardener's  potting  table.  In 
the  middle  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  a  hollow  has  been 
cut  to  allow  the  packer  to  reach  over  his  work.  The  gathered 
Asparagus  is  arranged  on  the  table.  In  front  of  the  work- 
man is  a  semi-circular  upright  piece,  as  in  the  ordinary  pack- 
ing table.  This  slide  is  movaljle  backwards  and  forwards, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  heads.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  table  there  is  an  upright  frame,  firmly  fixed  to  it.  In 
this  frame  is  a  slide  with  a  backwards  and  forwards  motion, 
and  provided  with  a  scries  of  circular  holes  of  difierent 
diameters,  intended  to  receive  the  tips  of  the  heads  of  the 
Asparagus  and  regulate  the  size  of  the  bundles.  These  holes 
are  cut  into  the  slide  but  not  through  it,  and  have  a  depth  of 
1  in.  or  IJ  in.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  a 
liolo  is  cut  so  as  to  allow  the  last  heads  of  the  Asparagus 
to  enter   without  any  damage.       If  we   want  large  bundles 


Pinching  oflf  the  Tips  of  the  Shoots  of  Asparagus. 

— This  operation  is  intended  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
supporting  the  young  Asparagus  shoots  with  the  training 
sticks  used  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  or  blov,'n  down 
by  the  wind,  and,  according  to  M.  Parent,  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  stool.  It  is  performed  three  weeks  after 
gathering,  the  tips  of  the  shoots  lacing  cut  off  by  the  aid  of 
the  ni'cafeur.  This  cutting  should  be  made  between  the 
twentietli  and  twenty-fifth  branch  in  the  case  of  female  stools, 
and  laetwecn  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  branch  for  male 
stools,  wliich  are  generally  much  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  previous  notes  on  the  use  of 
the  plough  will  show  the  Asparagus  grower  that  by  following 
il.  Parent's  directions  implicitly,  he  will  save  time  in  hoeing 
and  digging,  in  planting,  in  earthing  up,  winch  can  be  done 
at  the  rate  of  li  acre  a  day,  in  unearthing,  which  is  performed 
with  equal  rapidity,  in  gathering,  in  packing,  and  in  doing 
away  with  training  sticks.     The  intervals  and  part  of  the 


Asparagus  riough. 


of  Asparagus,  we  slide  the  frame  backwards  or  forwards  until 
the  hole  required  is  exactly  opposite  the  semi-circular  upright 
piece.  The  bar  of  the  circular  mould  is  marked  with  a  line, 
a  coiTesponding  line  being  made  in  the  upright  fixed  piece, 
so  that  the  particular  mould  desired  may  be  quickly  brought 
into  the  proper  position.  The  tying  machine  is  also  an  inge- 
nious contrivance,  and  is  shown  separately  in  figure  2.  It 
consists  of  two  handles,  provided  with  rackwork  at  the  base, 
and  connected  together  by  a  leather  strap.  This  table  is  so 
simple  that  it  may  be  worked  by  a  woman  or  child.  The 
woman  or  child  seizes  the  heads  of  Asparagus  and  arranges 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  largest  are  outside,  and  lays 
them  on  the  semi-circular  upright  i)iece  with  their  heads  in 
the  mould.  The  mould  being  full,  the  strap  attached  to  the 
left-hand  handle  is  passed  round  the  bundle  and  attached  to 
the  right-hand  handle.  By  pressing  lightly  on  the  strap  by 
means  of  the  handles,  the  bundle  is  held  tightly,  the  handles 
being  kept  in  their  places  by  the  rackwork.  A  couple  of 
strings  are  then  passed  round  the  bundle  and  tied  firmly,  the 
strap  is  released,  and  the  bundle  is  fit  for  market. 


pathways  being  under  cultivation,  the  crops  grown  on  them 
almost  pay  the  rent  of  the  land.  The  art  of  growing  Aspa- 
ragus still  requires  to  be  greatly  improved,  but  it  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  last  few  years.  By  the  plough  sys- 
tem the  Asparagus  produced  is  not  so  fine  as  that  grown  other- 
wise, but  it  nevertheless  yields  excellent  results  and  leaves  a 
good  profit  to  the  producer.  Godefkoy-Lebceuf. 


THE  LATE  INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  SHOW. 

Feo5I  the  following  list  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  tlie  C'r3-stal  Palace  on 
September  17  and  IS,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  fewer  than  2101  dishes 
were  staged  as  compared  with  1.539  dishes  last  year,  and  1744  in  187G. 
Of  this  total  there  were  1541  dishes  of  Ensjlish  and  500  of  Americau 
varieties  as  compared  with  1071)  dishes  of  English  and  6()S  dishes  of 
American  sorts  in  1S76,  and  1039  dishes  of  English  and  oOO  dishes  of 
American  varieties  in  1S7S.  These  fignves  are  interesting,  as  they 
demonstrate  pretty  clearly  th.it  the  Potatoes  of  American"  origin  are 
less  popular  for  exhibition  purposes  than  they  were  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  number  of  varieties  exhibited  were  1.52,  as  com- 
pared with  204  in  1S76  and  16S  in  1S7S,  and  of  tliose  29  were  of 
American  origin,  or  5  less  than  in  1S70,   and  S  less  than  last  year. 
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In  point  of  mimbei-3  Interuational  Kidney  is  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
for  no  fewer  than  lOS  dishes  of  it  were  staged,  or  an  increase  of  -I'i 
dishes  on  the  number  of  this  variety  shown  last  year,  and  surpassing 
by  four  the  number  of  dishes  of  Snowflake  exhibited  iu  1876,  when 
that  variety  w-as  at  the  zenith  of  its  popularity.  Next  on  the  list  is 
Magnum  Bonum  with  9l>  dishes,  or  an  advance  of  34  upon  the  number 
staged  last  year,  thus  showing  that  this  famous  variety  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  cultivators  for  exhibition,  as  well  as  those  who  grow 
Potatoes  simply  for  home  consumption.  Snowflake,  which  stands 
third,  was  represented  b_v  C9  dishes  or  four  less  than  last  year.  5-t 
dishes  each  were  staged  of  Grampian  and  Porter's  Excelsior  as  com- 
pared with  .59  and  40  respectively  last  year,  or  a  decrease  iu  the  one 
case  of  5  dishes,  and  an  increase  of  14  iu  the  otlier.  Schoolmaster 
and  Early  Vermont  were  tlie  only  other  varieties  of  which  more  than 
50  dishes  were  staged,  the  actual  numbers  being  5S  ami  .54  respec- 
tively, or  a  decrease  of  12  dislies  in  the  case  of  Schoolmaster,  and  an 
increase  of  4S  in  the  case  of  Early  Vermont.  The  varieties  forming 
the  Lapstone  race,  which  have  liithcrto  figured  prominently  at  the 
International  Shows,  were  but  sparingly  represented,  as  a  glance  at 
the  following  list  will  show  : — 


Xame. 


Advancer  W.K. 

Aahtop  Fluke,   \V,K. 

Avalanche,  W.K. 

Beauty  of  Kent 

Beckenham  Beauty  . . 

Bountiful.  C.K. 

li,arron"s  Perfection, 
C.K 

Benton's  Early 

Black  Prince 

Binnini?hani  Prize- 
taker.  W.K. 

Blanchard,  C  R. 

Beaconsfield    Kidnjy 

BedfontPl-oUflc.W.R. 

Belgian  Kidney,  W.K. 

Berkshire  Kidney, 
W.K 

Britannia 

Carrington's  Xonsuch 

Coldstream,  W.K.     .. 

Covent  Garden  Per- 
fection, W.K. 

Crimson  Walnut  Leaf, 
C.K 

Cosmopolit.in.    W.K. 

Criterion.  W.R. 

Dalmahoy,  W.K.      . . 

Dawes'  Matchless, 
W.K. 

Duke   of    Edinburgh 

Diw 

Early  Bird,  W.K.     .. 

Early  Market,    W.R. 

E.arly  Handsworcii, 
W.R 

Early  Proli  He 

Early  Kin-.  W.K.    .. 

Early  Purple  . . 

Early  Scamton 

Early  Emperor.  C.R. 

Early  Hammersmith 
W.K 

Edgecott  Seedling 
W.K 

Fox's  Improved,  W.R. 

Fenn's  .Seedling 

Fiftie's  Anne  . . 

Fluke,  W.K 

Grampian,  C.R. 


English  V.\^kieties. 

No.  of  No.  of 

Dishes,    i     Name.  Dishes. 


9  '  Fielder's  Surprise    . . 
14  1  Golden  Eagle,  C.R.  .. 

8  '  Garibaldi,  O.K. 

19   Gloucestershire    Kid- 
U  I     ney,  W.K 

9  Gloucester  Red 
Harbinger,  W.R. 

2.5    Henderson's     Prolitic 

4    Heather  Belle 

i    Ice  Cream 

Isle  of  Thanet  Kidney 

D   International  Kidney 
31  i     W.K 

4  Jackson's       Kidney, 
12'      W.K 

5  Johnston's  Downshire, 
King's  0\m    . . 

8 '  King     of      Potatoes, 


Name. 


No.  of 
Dishes. 


?. 

W.K. 

10 

9 

King  of  Flukes,  W.K. 

0 

S 

Lady    Gfn-dun,   W.R. 

3 

Lady  Webster.  W.R. 

11 

3S 

Lady  P.aget,  W.K.    .. 

( 

Lye's  Favom'ite,  W.  R. 

12 

7 

Lanstone,  W.K. 
Model.  W.K 

9 

4 

17 

I 

MacKinlay's  Pride  . . 

( 

7 

MonasPride,  W.K. .. 
Magninn         Bonum. 

13 

8 

W.K 

»(; 

.5 

Mar.inis     of     Lome, 

1 

C.R 

fi 

9 

Meal  Ball 

12 

9 

Myatt's  Prolific  Ash- 

leaf.  W.K 

13 

!•' 

Norfolk  Giant,  W.R. 

9 

fi 

Onwards.  W.  R. 

8 

2'. 

Old  -Ashleaf,  W.K.    .. 

( 

3 

Oyster  Kidney,  W.K. 

1 

(1 

Porter's        E.vcelsior, 

IS 

W.E. 

54 

Prince  Arthur,  W.K. 

19 

fi 

Princess    of     Wales, 

W.K 

5 

T>. 

Pmlie,  W.R 

4 

8 

PuriJle  Ashleaf,   C.K. 

8 

4 

Premier,  W.K. 

3 

7 

Pride  of  Dunster 

4 

14 

Robson's         Prolific, 

54 

W.R 

*> 

Racehorse,  W.K, 
Rector  of  AVoodstock, 

W.R. 
Red  Emperor,  C.R. . . 
Red  Fluke,  C.K.      ... 
Red  Skin   Flourball, 

C.R 

R-adstock  Beauty,C.R. 
Robinson's  Kidney  . . 
Royal  Ashleaf,  W.K. 
Scotch  Blue,  C.R.  .. 
Scamles's  Glory,  C.R. 
Scamles's  Surprise  . . 
Salmon  Kidney,  C.K. 
Schoolmaster,  W.  R. 
Sextus  . . 
Striped  Glory.. 
Scotch        Champion, 

W.R. 

Sultan 

Sutton's  Seedling 
The  Queen,  W.K.    .. 
Tile  Countess. . 
Veitch's       Improved 

Ashleaf,  W.K.      .. 
■\'icar    of     Laleh.am, 

C.E 

Victoria,  W.R. 
miite  Emperor,  W.R. 
Womerleighto  n's 

Seedling 
Walker's     Regent, 

W  R 

Webb's  Surprise.  W.R. 
Wonderful  Red  Kid- 
ney, C.K 

Waterloo        Kidney, 

W.K 8 

Wtiodstock     Kidney, 

W.K 38 

Walnut  Leaf,  W.K...  13 
Wliite  Regent.  W.R.  8 
Wliite  Scotch  Rose  . .  3 
White  Wonder  . .  2 
Wheeler's  Safeguard  4 
Woodstock      Round, 

W.R 8 

Vork  Regent,  W.R...  13 
VorkshireHero.W.K.  9 
Dishes  not  named    . .      3 


24 
39 

S 

12 
37 
1 
8 
33 
6 
4 
17 
68 


1« 


Name. 
Alpha,  W  K 
Bui-bank  Seedling    ,. 
Beauty    of     Hebron, 

C.K 

Bro^vnell's      Beauty, 

C.R 

Erownell's    Superior, 

C.K 

Eresee's  P.-oliftcW  R. 
Bresse's     Peerless, 

W.R 

Carter's     lireatlfruit, 

WE. 


AmERIC.VN"   V.iRIETIES. 
No.  of  :  No.  of 

Dishes.  I     Name.  Dishes. 

13 


37 

33 


Name. 
Centennial 

Climax,  W.R 

Compton's    Surpiise, 

C.K 

Early  Gondrien.  W.R. 
Early  Rose,  C.K.      .. 
Early  Vermont.   C.K 
Early  Gem,  C.K. 
King  of  the  Earlies, 

C  R 
Late  Rose,  C.K. 


N.ame. 
Manhattah.  C.K 
Oneida.  C.E.  .. 
Peaih  Blow,  C.R. 
Paragon,  W.R. 
Pride  of  Ontario 

Ruljy,  C.K 14 

Shelbum         . .         . .       6 
Snr.wflake,  W.K.      ..     69 

Tn.iihy 40 

'I'l-itnnidl  ..  ..37 

Washington,  C.K.    ..      6 


No.  of 
Dishes. 
7 
9 
14 
9 
7 


Ganhnei-'s  ^Sar/azine. 


Potato  Mag-num.  Bonum.— This  Potato  -svith  me  lias  been 
very  free  from  disease.  From  28  lb.  of  seeil  I  dug  8  pecks  of  good- 
sized  Potatoes,  amongst  which  I  found  only  tlirce  diseased  tubers. 
The  h.aulm  of  this  Potato  was  tlie  last  to  Ijecome  affected  by  tlie 
disease. — .J.  T.,  Alwaltoii. 


DISEASE     PROOF     POTATOES, 

Tins  subject  has  recently  been  revived,  and  we  are  recommended  to 
grow  the  variety  called  JIaguum  Bonum,  wliich  is  declareil  to  be 
disease  proof.  A  writer  in  tlie  Stamlard  says  that  "cur  only  remedy 
against  disease  is  to  return  to  natural  propagation  by  crossing  the 
best  and  strongest  growing  varieties."  Tlie  same  authority  also  adds 
th.at  this  system  has  already  brought  us  one  disease  resisting  Potato, 
and  Jlr.  Shirley  HiVfberd  writes  to  the  same  paper  to  explain  that 
this  Potato  is  M.agnani  Bonum.  I  do  not  know  tlie  history  of  that 
variet}-,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  escaped  disease  ;  that,  however,  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
disease  resisting.  Its  immunity  from  disease  is  due,  I  imagine,  to  its 
lateness,  in  which  respect  it  may  be  compared  to  the  Red-skinned 
Flourb.all,  which  is  also  disease  resisting  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is 
not  such  a  good  Potato  as  JIagnum  Bonum.  I  think  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  by  both  practical  men  and  theorists  that  all  kinds  of 
Potato  escape  the  disease  till  they  approach  the  ripening  period.  As 
soon  as  they  have  done  growing  and  begin  to  ripen  then  disease 
makes  its  appearance.  Thi.s  is  exemplified  every  year  in 
every  plot  of  Potatoes  where  two  or  three  varieties  are 
gro\™,  and  it  is  also  clearly  exemplified  in  the  same  sorts 
in  dill'erent  localities.  Wlien  they  are  late  the  disease  is  late  in 
attacking  them,  and  vice  versa.  For  example,  in  our  very  late 
locality  the  Dalmahoy  escaped  disease  this  season  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  month  (Sept.),  while  in  earlier  places  it  has  been 
completely  destroyed  sometime  ago,  and  since  the  date  just  quoted 
it  has  gone  cjuite  bad  with  us  also.  I  have  carefully  noticed  the 
progress  of  tlie  disease  .among  our  Potatoes  here  since  it  began,  and 
I  find  it  just  to  follow  the  varieties  according  to  their  earliness.  It 
began  with  INIoua's  Pride,  and  took  the  following  varieties  in  rapid 
succession  and  in  the  order  named,  viz  : — Common  Ashleaf,  Rivers' 
Royal  Ashleaf,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Schoolmaster,  Dalmahoy,  the 
Grampian,  and  York  Regent.  The  two  last  are  tlie  least  affected 
yet,  and  Champion  .and  Magnum  Bonum  are  still  quite  free  from 
disease,  but  far  from  ripe,  the  leaves  and  stems  being  still  as  green 
as  a  Leek.  JIagnum  Bonum  has  just  reached  tlie  turning  stage  when 
the  skin  begins  to  harden.  P.art  of  the  crop  we  shall  leave  in  the 
ground,  and  if  October  is  mihl,  and  it  p.asses  through  that  month 
without  becoming  affected,  it  will  deserve  the  name  of  "disease 
proof,"  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  but  I  doubt  it  will  go  the 
way  of  the  others  when  the  critical  period  of  growth  has  fairly 
turned.  Tiie  variety  which  has  produced  the  greatest  proportion  of 
sound  tubers  after  lying  in  the  ground  for  awliile  after  the  haulm 
was  ripe  is  Schoolmaster.  The  best  croppers  this  season  with  us  are 
York  Regent  and  Magnum  Bonum,  but  the  last  would  rc(piire  twice 
as  much  room  as  the  first  to  do  it  justice.  Champion  is  quite  a  dis- 
appointment as  regards  crop.  J.  S.  AV. 


DEPTH  AND  FIPvMNESS  IX  SOIL  ESSENTIAL. 

The  adaptability  of  the  earth's  surface  for  the  production  of  the 
many  forms  of  vegetable  life  must  vary  according  to  the  depth  and 
character  of  its  perniea))le  crust.  Nature,  in  her  cropping  arrange- 
ments, notes  this  fact,  anil  ahv.aj-s  pLants  the  crop  that  is  most  suit- 
able for  the  time  being  ;  but  all  thiugs  are  progressive,  and  the  first 
crop  is  oidy  a  preparation  for  the  next ;  for  as  the  character  of  the 
soil  changes,  so  also  do  the  plants  it  bears.  Look  at  the  crumbling 
ruin  !  first  comes  the  grey  lichen,  and  spreads  itself  over  the  f.ace  of 
the  stones,  gradually  eating  into  their  surface  ;  then,  as  damp  and 
frost,  and  the  other  forces  Nature  brings  to  bear  upon  all  things  in 
order  to  provide  food  for  the  myriads  of  mouths  waiting  to  spring  in- 
to active  life,  have  performed  their  mission,  other  plants  of  larger 
development  establish  themselves,  and  the  work  of  destruction  and 
decay  goes  rapidly  on.  In  the  case  of  the  drained  swamp  or  marsh, 
the  forces  of  Nature,  aided  by  man,  are  working  to  the  same  effect, 
but  in  .an  opposite  direction.  In  this  case  the  strong-rooted  semi- 
aquatic  plants  first  appear,  perform  their  work  of  assisting  iu  the 
draining  and  aeration  of  the  land,  then  disappear,  and  are  succeeded 
by  others  of  fibrons  root  gTOwth,  and  finer  but  more  nourishing  her- 
bage. So  it  is  everywhere  ;  when  Nature  is  left  to  herself,  the  fit- 
test only  survive.  In  our  ctiltural  operations  there  is  also  a  certain 
fitness  of  things  that  should  never  be  ignored  or  lost  sight  of.  We 
should  imitate  nature  so  far  as  to  select  the  right  plant  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  else  fit  the  position  for  the  plant ;  and  both  of  these  questions 
are  wortliy  of  much  careful  stud}'.  iSome  ye.ars  ago,  in  carrying  out 
some  alterations  here,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  increasing  the  depth 
of  all  our  beds  in  the  flower-garden  to  something  like  .S  ft.  of  good 
soil.  The  work  was  heavy,  but  I  am  sure  the  expense  was  a  good 
investment,  as  a  much  better  result,  with  less  labour,  has  been  ob- 
tained since  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  we  are 
pretty  well  independant  of  the  seasons.  For  this  year,  which  is  an 
ailmittedly  unsatisfactory  one,  our  beds  have  never  lieen  better 
filled  ;  the  greater  depth  of  soil  has  supplied  perfect  drainage,   and 
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consequently  warmth  :  anil,  altliough  the  growth  was  slow,  yet  it 
was  continuous  and  of  a  floriferous  character.  Tlie  improvement 
wrought  by  deepening  tlie  soil  is  gi'eat,  and  there  are  collateral  ad- 
vantages connected  with  it  which  all  who  hive  hail  nuicli  to  do  with 
the  cultivation  of  land  will  readily  admit.  Sliallow  soils  must  be  fed 
continually,  or  they  loose  their  power  of  production  ;  for  we  have 
otherwise  no  hold  upon  their  fertility.  'I'lie  manurial  matters  are 
either  quickly  washed  out,  or  the  vegetable  nuitter  they  contain  is 
dried  like  tinder  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  When  the  soil  is 
deep  it  has  greater  power  of  retaining  wdiatever  is  given  to  it.  As 
both  temperature  and  moisture  are  more  equable,  being  less  influenced 
by  extern.al  circumstances,  and  if  only  a  loose  friable  surface  is  main- 
tained, other  cultivating  operations  are  never  so  urgent,  and  may  be 
— in  fact,  are  best  done  in  winter,  which  gives  plenty  of  time  for  con- 
solidation ;  and  this  latter  condition  (firnniess)  is  quite  as  essenti.il 
in  most  soils  as  depth  ;  for  unless  the  laud  is  reasonably  firm,  the 
plant  or  tree  cannot  get  a  good  grip  of  it,  so  as  to  produce  short- 
jointed  growth.  Jlost  plants  when  growin^j  in  a  bed  of  loose  soil  will 
make  long  soft  fibreless  roots,  and  the  top  growths  always,  in  some 
degree,  corresponds  with  the  progress  of  the  roots.  And  where  the 
latter  rushes  away  in  a  bed  of  soft  earth,  the  top  is  usually  as  bare 
of  branches  at  tlie  base  as  the  main  roots  are  of  fibres.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence  upon  the  con- 
struction of  Vine  and  other  fruit  tree  bonlers.  Where  these  have  to 
be  made,  the  most  perfect  plan  would  be  to  adopt  a  piecemeal  system. 
Plants  are  like  most  of  the  lower  animals,  they  have  no  power  of 
self-control  when  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  high  living ;  and 
under  our  artificial  system  of  cultivation  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  fruits, 
success  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  control  tlie  culti- 
vator keeps  over  their  food  supply.  E.  Hobd.\y. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


EOOT     PRUNING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  one  would  imagine,  judging  from  the 
many  directions  given  for  root  pruning,  that  it  was  an  operation  of 
daily  occurence,  whereas  its  beneficial  effects  are  by  many  not  only 
doubted,  but  it  is  thought  that  positive  injury  is  in  many  cases  in- 
flicted on  healthy  trees  through  its  being  injudiciously  performed.  A 
fruit  tree  may  be  observed  to  be  making  extra  vigorous  growth,  and 
forthwith  the  inexperienced  cultivator  having  read  of  the  wonderful 
results  of  root  pruning,  jiroceeds  to  cut  off  a  quantity  of  its  roots, 
whether  that  is  necessary  or  not.  Root  pruning  is  certainly  useful 
in  some  cases,  but  from  my  own  experience  in  various  soils  and 
localities,  I  am  convinced  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  a  tree 
cannot  be  got  into  a  fruitful  condition  without  perpetually  lifting, 
replanting,  and  root  pruniug,  the  sooner  it  is  uprooted  and  thrown 
away  the  better.  I  well  remember  the  time  when  it  was  considered 
unsafe  to  manure  fruit  tress,  but  now  they  are  proved  to  rep.ay 
generous  treatment  equally  well  as  any  otlier  kind  of  tree.  In  this 
neighbourhood  fruit  culture  for  market  is  one  of  our 
largest  industries,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested 
in  it  by  men  wlio  have  followed  it  as  a  profession  from  boy- 
hood, and  who  loose  no  opportunity  of  putting  anything  into 
practice  likely  to  make  their  trees  more  prolific  and  re- 
munerative. But  root  pruning  is  not  practised,  and  I  may  say 
is  unknown,  worthless  or  worn-out  trees  that  are  not  vigorous 
enough  to  graft  being  grubbed  up  and  burned.  Tlie  secret  of  the 
Kentish  fruit  grower's  success,  in  addition  to  a  natur.ally  strong  soil, 
lies  in  enriching  it  well  before  planting  ;  indeed,  the  majority  of 
young  orchards  hereabouts  succeed  old  Hop  plantations  that  have 
been  highly  cultivated  and  manured  for  years,  and  the  growth 
which  the  young  trees  make  under  such  conditions  would  alarm 
the  advocates  of  root  pruning.  By  carefully  selecting  sorts,  how- 
ever, that  do  bear  crops,  the  owners,  as  a  rule,  get  well  rewarded, 
and  if  a  crop  happens  to  fail  it  is  not  superabundant  vigour  that 
is  blamed.  The  ]pruniug  is  varied  according  to  the  habit  of  each 
variety,  and  as  regards  the  Apple,  truly  the  king  of  fruits  about 
here,  very  little  pruning  is  done  in  reference  to  it  after  the  tree  com- 
mences to  bear.  The  ordinary  mode  is  not  to  prune  at  all  the  first 
ye.ar  after  planting  ;  but  the  following  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years 
afterwards,  the  leading  shoots  are  thinned  out  and  shortened  until  a 
well-balanced  head  is  formed.  After  that  the  trees  are  looked  over 
every  alternate  year  with  the  view  of  keeping  tlieir  centres  clear  of 
useless  spray,  but  tlie  outer  portions  are  left  quite  thick,  forming 
regular  umbrella-shaped  heads,  varied  only  by  tlie  natural  growth  of 
eacli  particular  variety,  and  as  the  trees  are  generally  planted  in  rows 
of  distinct  sorts,  any  one  may  distingniish  tlie  kinds  that  are  most 
esteemed  by  their  numbers  and  habit  of  growth  alone. 

If  a  tree  of  any  kind  doas   not  prove  to   be  fruitful  the  remedy 
consists  in  sawing  off  the  whole  of  the  outer  branches  when  they  are 


about  the  size  of  a  broom  handle  .and  putting  two  grafts  on  each. 
Thus  a  good-sized  tree  may  have  fifty  or  more  grafts  upon  it,  and 
owing  to  comparatively  young  wood  being  used  they  seldom  fail ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  grow  vigorously  and  quickly  cover  the  cut  por- 
tion with  new  wood,  leaving  no  decaying  dead  wood,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  trees  arc  headed  down  low  and  large  limbs  grafted. 
It  is  astonisliing  how  quickly  fine,  free-bearing  trees  are  obtained  in 
this  way,  and  common  strong-growing  kinds  make  the  best  of  stocks 
on  which  to  work  better  kinds.  This  double  giafting  almost  in- 
variably produces  fruitful  trees,  and  tlie  more  vigorous  they  are  the 
finer  is  the  fruit. 

I  may  mention  that  many  of  the  largest  growers  have  a  special 
plot  or  trial  ground  for  proving  new  or  but  little-known  sorts,  which 
receive  liberal  root  treatment.  I  lately  saw  a  quantity  of  young 
pyramids  which,  the  first  year  after  bearing,  were  carrying  excellent 
crops  of  finely-coloured  fruit  that  looked  .as  if  it  had  passed  through 
a  favoui\able  summer,  so  bright  and  clear  was  it.  The  soil  in  which 
they  grew  was  well  cultivated  and  manured  and  only  lightly  cropped 
between  the  trees,  while  two  and  three-year-old  trees  were  generally 
carrying  good  crops  of  such  fruit  as  the  starving  and  root-cutting 
process  could  never  have  produced.  My  impression  is  that  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  are  more  frequently  induced  to  become  baiTen  and  to  make 
gross,  watery  shoots  instead  of  fruitful  spurs  by  starving  than  by 
over  feeding,  as  if  they  cannot  find  soluble  food  near  the  surface 
they  are  sure  to  root  down  into  the  cold  subsoil.  I  have  tried  mulch- 
ing the  roots  of  Peach  and  other  tender  wall  trees  that  had  for  years 
produced  gross,  immature  wood  and  no  fruit,  and  without  any 
interference  with  the  roots  beyond  forking  up  the  surface  and 
adding  a  little  fresh  loam  in  autumn,  and  a  good  mulching  of 
partly  decayed  manure  in  the  early  summer  months  ;  they  have 
soon  filled  the  walls  with  go.id  biaring  wood.  I  am  aware  that 
soils  .and  seasons  vary  greatly,  but  1  never  yet  could  see  the 
benefit  of  taking  any  kind  of  tree  up  to  examine  its  roots,  as  the 
character  of  the  top-growth  will,  as  a  rule,  determine  that  matter. 
If  eveiy  means  is  taken  to  get  health}',  fruitful  wood,  roots  of  a 
similar  character  are  sure  to  follow,  and  if  well  treated  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  orchards  here  are  cultivated  and 
enriched  the  first  few  years,  and  when  laid  down  with  Grass  are 
grazed  with  sheep.  It  has  been  amply  proved  that  if  the  Grass  is 
cut  and  carried  away  the  trees  soon  deteriorate,  but  if  grazed  with 
oil-cake  fed  sheep  they  improve  and  bear  heavy  crops.  If  one 
looks  at  the  weight  of  fruit  which  in  favourable  seasons  a  healthy 
tree  will  produce,  it  follows  that  the  soil  must  soon  become  ex- 
liausted  if  means  are  not  taken  to  replenish  it  through  the  appli- 
cation of  rich  food  apijlied  on  the  surface.  I  would  strongly  re- 
coninvsnd  any  one  wishing  for  fruit  in  abundance  to  let  the  roots  of 
healthy  trees  alone,  and  try  mulching  and  top-dressing,  and  only 
practice  on  old  or  useless  trees  by  wholly  uprooting  them  to  make 
room  for  young  ones.  James  Groom. 

Lintoit. 

NOTES  ON  FIGS. 

Negro  Largo. — .Some  time  ago  I  was  assured  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Son,  of  t'helsea,  th.at  the  Negro  Largo  Fig  was  likely  to  prove  an 
an  excellent  forcer,  like  the  Brown  Turkey  ;  and,  after  a  short  trial, 
I  think  I  can  indorse  that  opinion.  There  are  great  differences  in 
Figs  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  important  to  know  what  sorts  force 
freely  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have  to  be  forced  for  two  or  three 
crops  in  the  year.  Some  kinds  are  not  worth  the  place  they  occupy 
for  this  purpose.  I  received  two  small  plants  of  the  Negi-o  Largo 
last  ye.ar  early,  .and  this  season  I  put  both  plants  into  20-in.  pots  at 
once,  with  the  object  of  making  big  plants  of  them  quicklj',  and  not 
thinking  of  a  crop.  They,  however,  showed  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  the 
last  year's  wood,  which  did  not  all  drop,  though  the  plants  had  been 
shaken  out  just  before  being  started,  and  later  on  produced  a 
better  second  crop,  every  fruit  of  which  has  come  to  maturity  and 
proved  excellent.  I  consider  this  good  promise  in  a  plant  that  h.as 
plenty  of  root  room  and  is  being  encouraged  to  grow  strongly  at  the 
same  time,  for  nothing  is  more  inimical  to  fruitfulness  in  a  Fig  than 
free  root  action.  The  fruit  is  good-sized  and  of  a  purplish  black 
colour. 

Raby  Castle. — This  is  another  extraordinarily  prolific  variety, 
and  produces  two  or  three  crops  in  close  succession  ;  fruit  moderately 
large,  not  very  high  flavoured,  but  very  sweet  and  agreeable.  When 
planted  out  in  the  border,  the  fruit  is  much  larger,  and  produced 
more  freely  than  with  most  kinds  under  similar  treatment.  I  believe 
there  is  a  fine  old  plant  of  this  fig  at  Raby  Castle,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived.  In  the  "  G.ardeners' Assistant,'' new  edition,  this 
Fig  is  described  as  synonymous  with  White  Marseilles  ;  but  those 
who  have  seen  the  two  grown  together  would  never  confound  them. 
Tlie  Raby  Castle  is  larger  than  the  Marseilles.  In  some  cases  we 
have  seen  it  as  large  as  the  largest  Brown  Turkey  ;  but  it  bears  such 
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a  quantity  of  fruit  that,  unless  thinned,  they  do  not  attain  to  their 
true  size. 

Peyusota  and  Grosse  Bourgassotte  we  have  also  tried  during  past 
years,  and  find  both  to  produce  fruit  of  excellent  quality  :  but  tliey 
ilo  not  suit  our  purpose  so  well  as  the  old  Brown  Turkey  or  the  Negro 
Largo.  J.  S.  W. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE   FRUIT  GAEDEN. 

Hedge  Nuts. — Wlu-n  recently  in  Kent,  I  examined  a  large 
lunnljer  of  small  Xuts  gathered  from  tlie  hedgerows,  and  fouml  that 
three-fourths  of  tliem  were  devoid  of  kernels  ;  indeed,  the  inside 
was  quite  black,  altliough  tlie  shell  was  perfect.  I  fe.ar  those  who 
hire  been  reporting  the  abundance  of  small  N'uts  will  find  tluit  the 
crop  is  after  all  but  a  very  poor  one.  That  the  trses  should  in  this 
way  produce  sliells  or  the  woody  portion  of  the  fruit  without  any 
corresponding  edible  part  is  siu£(ular,  and  jirobably  entirely  confined 
to  Xuts.  Plums,  Peaclics,  &e. ,  never  produce  tlie  luscious  lleshy 
portions  of  their  fruits,  except  the  kernel  is  entire,  and  any  deficiency 
there  renders  dropping  of  the  fruit  inevitable.  It  is  almost  strange 
tliat  the  same  result  does  not  follow  to  hard-s)ielled  fruits.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  present  year  will  make  us  cliary  liov.'  in  future  we  re- 
port early  in  the  sea?on  upo.u  the  Xut  crop. — A.  D. 

Grapes  Shanking. — In  one  of  our  Vi-ieries  here  we  have 
about  )ialf-a-dozen  bunches  badly  shanked,  and  the  shoot  on  whicli 
each  of  them  is  growing  happens  to  have  no  leaves  or  wood  !)eyond 
tlie  bunch  ;  other  l)unclies  with  jileiity  of  leaves  beyond  them  sliow 
no  signs  of  shanking,  and  judging  from  this,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  tliink  that  close  pinching  is  one  of  the  causes  of  shank- 
ing.— C.4MF.RIAV. 

Autumn  Treatment  of  Raspberries. — Those  who  wish 
to  give  their  Ilaspberry  canes  a  fair  chance  of  producing  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  next  year  sliould  lose  no  time  now  in  cutting  away  all 
the  old  canes  which  have  been  bearing  this  season,  and  in  tying 
the  young  ones  into  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  fruit  next 
year.  At  tlie  same  time  all  small  growtlis  that  are  not  wanted 
should  be  cut  away  so  as  to  let  as  mucli  air  in  as  jiossible  to  ripen 
the  fruiting  wood.  We  adopt  the  above  plan  annually  and  find  it 
to  anstt'er  admirably.  Wc  always  tie  our  Kaspberry  canes  witli 
small  Willows,  which  we  find  both  cheaper  and  more  durable  tlian 
twine  or  matting. — Cambrian". 

A  Word  about  Apricots  —Since  18.54  there  has  been  no 
more  trying  season  for  Ajiricot  trees  tlian  this,  the  trees  dying  while 
in  flower  ami  in  fruit.  It  is  peculiar  to  find  Apricots  grown  so 
generally  as  they  are  in  Cleveland  ;  about  (ireat  Ayton,  ami  other 
villages  they  may  lie  seen  on  almost  every  house,  and  without  much 
regard  to  aspect,  but  in  most  cases  they  have  suffered  luiicli ;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  quite  killed.  In  front  of  tlie  Workhouse  at  8tokesley 
the  Apricots  used  to  be  quite  a  siglit,  their  fruit  bringing  a  return  of 
from  flO  to  €12  per  year  ;  the  trees  now,  however,  seem  to  be  quite 
wrecked.  Tliis  week  I  liave  examined  about  thirty  of  them,  cliielly 
planted  against  cottages,  and  I  liave  found  tliem  to  be  all  less  or  more 
in  a  decaying  condition,  and  in  most  cases  tliere  is  the  appearance  of 
b.ad  grafting.  In  trees  where  tlie  union  of  stock  and  graft  appears 
souml  they  are  clearly  in  better  health.  It  is  to  be  regre'tted  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  by  cottagers  to  planting  healthy  young  trees. 
It  is  .assumed  by  every  one  about  here  that  iloorpark  is  tlie  best 
variety,  and  mere  fragments  of  trees  of  it  are  planted  which  remain 
for  years  in  an  unfruitful  state.  The  Eoyal  Apricot  is,  liowever,  the 
most  fruitful  and  most  healthy  in  Cleveland  ;  this  season  on  young 
trees  of  the  Early  Oullins  the  fruit  ripened  well,  Init  it  is  not  much 
planted.  From  a  tree  of  the  Royal  variety  on  a  cottage  in  Stokesley, 
planted  in  a  paved  yard,  I  have  seen  gathered  this  season  over  240  fair- 
sized  Apricots,  the  market  value  of  wiiich  was  thirty  shillings.  The  tree 
in  question  was  [ilanted  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Barker  for  one  of  his 
workmen,  and  fur  three  seasons  it  has  proiluccd  fair  crops.  It  is 
■worthy  of  note  that  rider-trained  trees  are  decidedly  the  best  for 
yards  or  road-sides  in  villages. — Char.  McDoxald,  Stolce-ikij. 


The  Hail-storm  Relief  Fund,  1879.— The  large  number 
of  applications  which  have  been  sent  in  to  the  committee  for  relief 
from  the  fund— sixty-eight  in  number — is  indicative  of  the  great 
amount  of  suffering  caused  by  the  hail-storm  of  August  3.  Many 
of  them  are  piteous  appeals  for  assistance,  if  onl}'  small  in  amount, 
to  meet  pressing  necessities,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  a 
large  quantity  of  broken  glass  rem^ins  to  be  repaireil  from  want  of 
means  to  replace  it.  The  sixty-eight  applications  for  relief  repre- 
sent an  aggi-egate  amount  of  stateil  damages,  amounting  to  £.3,600. 
In  addition  there  is,  on  th.-!  part  of  some  members  of  the  committee, 
knowledge  of  sufferers  who  are  two  modest  to  advance  requests  for 
assistance,  but  whose  cases  will  not  be  overlooked.     £800  (the  pre- 


sent amount  of  the  fund,  ami  from  which  the  working  expenses 
have  to  be  deducted)  is  but  a  small  sum  comparatively  with  which 
to  relieve  so  much  pressing  necessity,  and  the  committee  are  now 
m.aking  a  further  appeal  for  subscriptions.  The  sixty-eight  ajipli- 
cants  for  relief  reside  in  so  large  a  district  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  sub-divide  it  into  four  divisions,  and  au  investigation 
sub-committee  has  been  appointed  for  each  of  them.  ,Such  sub-com- 
mittees are  now  at  work  examining  statements,  overlooking  breakaces 
and  repairs,  and  collecting  reliable  information  so  that  each  applicant 
may  have  his  case  fairly  set  fortli.  The  work  is  lieavy,  but  it  is 
being  readily  and  gladly  done  by  properly  qualified  practical  busi- 
ness men.  It  is  important  that  the  fund  should  be  shortly  closed 
so  that,  concurrently  with  the  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the 
investigation  sub-committees,  the  existing  committee  can  make 
their  awards  and  administer  relief.  Will  all  wlio  are  willing  to  help 
be  good  enough  to  contribute  the  same  without  delay  ;  The  sooner 
the  work  can  be  brought  to  a  close  the  more  welcome  will  be  the  re- 
lief to  beadministered  to  thosewho  are  sorely  in  need  of  it. — Richarii 
Dean,  Banel'ii/h  Boad,  Enliiitj,  Edward  Kini;,  1-t,  Kiiuj  lit.,  Hich- 
mond,  Co.  Hon.  Sees. 


GAEDEXING  IN  SOUTH  AFKICA. 

Thk  following  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  for- 
warded to  us  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  of  the  Pine-apple  Xursery, 
Maida  Vale,  for  publication  in  The  G.^rdex  : — 

"  Kraggakamma,  March,  1870. — I  think  you  know  tli.at  our  ship 
on  her  way  from  London  to  Algoa  Bay  called  at  Cape  Town,  where 
we  stayed  three  days  ;  during  that  time  I  went  on  shore  and  had  a 
look  at  the  town.  From  its  situation,  facing  the  midday  sun,  it  is 
exposed  to  great  heat,  and  is  immediately  backed  up  by  naked 
mountains  ;  quite  close  to  it  is  the  niuch-talked-of  Table  Mountain. 
Over  the  top  of  the  mountain  hung  a  beautiful  white  mist  or  cloud, 
but  nevertheless  I  had  an  irresistible  longing  to  go  up  to  see  growiiif 
wild  the  glorious  Disa  grandiflora,  about  which  I  had  heard  so  much 
at  home.  Therefore,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Table  Bay  I  made 
arrangements  with  a  native  guide  to  ascend  the  mountain  the  next 
day,  and  accordingly  on  the  ^Vednesday  morning  (Feb.  19)  we  set 
off'.  When  about  h.alf  way  up  we  halted,  and  after  resting  about 
half  an  hour  we  made  a  fresh  start,  and  after  about  three  hours' 
h.aril  climbing  we  reached  the  summit.  Although  the  mountain  is 
only  about  SfiOO  ft.  high,  I  found  that  I  had  much  underrated  the 
task  which  I  had  set  myself ;  Init  I  was  intensely  gratified  on  my 
way  to  find  growing  wild  several  species  of  plants  which  I  had  had 
under  cultivation  at  home.  If  I  may  venture  to  name  Heaths,  Erica 
gracilis  was  growing  by  the  side  of  the  path  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
also  a  scarlet  variety.  Of  Pelargoniums  I  only  saw  a  very  small 
zonal — as  small  as  Harrj'  Hieover,  and  with  flowers  of  the  querci- 
folium  type.  Crassula  cocciiiea  was  very  bright  and  striking,  and 
I  also  noticed  a  dwarf  Agapanthus  with  very  short  foliage  and 
flower  stems  about  1.5  in.  high,  very  much  resembling  a  tall-growing 
Seilla,  such  as  S.  campanulata.  There  weie  not,  liowever,  many 
plants  in  flower,  as  February  is  the  end  of  the  summer  here.  I 
found  several  Sednms,  a  very  dwarf  Crassula,  Santolina  ereeta, 
Asperiila  inontana,  also  a  plant  exactly  resemljling  Leucophyton 
Browni,  great  quantities  of  Pachyphj'ton  roseum,  several  Ever- 
lastings (Helichrysums,  Xeranthemums,  and  Aphelexises),  a  few 
Ferns,  Blechnum  Spicant  (true),  aud  Asplenium  Belangeri  ;  but 
these  were  not  what  I  had  in  view,  so  I  pressed  on  and  found 
myself  on  the  so-called  Table.  Here  a  scene  of  indescribable 
grandeur  presented  itself.  This  was  the  first  time  I  ventured  to 
'oak  around  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then,  continuing  on  our  way, 
we  came  to  what  I  will  call  a  very  rough  meadow,  the  whole  surface 
of  which  was  covered  with  coarse  Grass  and  other  plants  just  gene 
out  of  flower— not  a  small  space  of  ground,  but  several  acres  in  ex- 
tent, w  ith  rock  rising  up  all  round  it ;  and  wonilrous  were  the  gro- 
tesque-looking forms  of  the  rocks.  Travelling  across  this  meadow 
for  half  a  mile  or  so,  we  came  to  a  small  stream  8  in.  or  10  in.  deep, 
seemingly  formed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Here  you  may  imagine  my 
delight,  when  I  had  wiped  the  mist  a«'ay  from  my  eyes  and  beheld 
the  wonderful  Disa  grandiflora  in  full  flower.  Tlie  Disas  grow  just 
in  such  places  as  one  would  expect  to  find  the  ilyosotis  sylvatica 
or  palustris  wild  at  home,  that  is,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  at  times  overflows  them  ;  and  the  soil  consists  of  decomposed 
rock,  in  which  the  bulbs  are  fixed  so  tiglitly  that  to  get  any  cpiaii- 
tity  of  them  one  has  to  use  considerable  force  to  get  them  up. 
Where  they  grow,  too,  the  air  is  very  cold,  so  much  so  that  I  was 
glad  to  put  mj'  coat  on,  and  there  were  several  heavy  clouds  overhead, 
wdiicli  kept  the  atmosphere  ipiite  moist.  I  followed  this  stream 
about  two  miles,  and  found  flowers -here  and  there  the  whole  dis- 
tance, and  when  we  had  gathered  as  many  as  we  could  fairly  carry 
in  our  hands,  I  took  a  few  tubers.  We  then  retraced  our  footsteps, 
gathering  as  we  went  along  some  other  plants  which  quite  filled  our 
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baskets.  Passing  ilown  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  we  got  the 
full  benefit  of  the  afternoon  south-west  African  sun,  and  liy  the  time 

1  reaehed  Cape  To^^^l  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  Table  Mountain  for 
one  day,  the  distance  travelled  l)eing  .about  20  miles.  I  was  very  fortu- 
nate to  ascen<l  the  mountain  when  the  Disa  was  in  flower,  but,  .at 
the  same  tiuie,  I  must  say  that  there  are  many  other  plants  well 
worth  going  a  long  w.-iy  to  .see  that  Ijlossom  early  in  sunimer  in  this 
latitude,  i.e.,  judging  by  the  numljers  of  dead  stems  to  l,)e  seen 
among  the  rough  Grass.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  on  the 
slopes  of  another  mountain  adjacent  to  Table  Jlountain,  called  the 
Lion's  Peak,  is  gi-owing  tlie  Witteboom,  or  .Silver  Tree,  conspicuous 
for  the  beautiful  silky  whiteness  of  it.s  leaves.  My  guide  went  over 
.and  brought  me  a  branch,  and  told  nie  tluit  it  was  much  u.sed  for 
church  decoration. 

Next  day  (Feb.  20)  I  visited  the  Museum  aud  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cape  Town,  ami  here  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  manager 
of  the  glass  department  in  the  gardens.  I  was  first  conducted  to 
the  conservatory,  which  is  filled  witli  a  general  collection  of  stove 
plants,  all  iu  robust  health  and  beauty,  proving  that  a  master  hand 
was  at  work  amongst  them.  Iu  the  centre  transept  is  a  large  bed  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  floor.  In  tliis  some  plants  are  planted  out 
and  some  in  large  pots.  Palms  in  particular  are  very  good. 
But  the  crowning  plant  in  this  part  of  tlie  house  was  a  handsome 
young  Musa  Ensete,  which  Mr.  .Jolinson  told  me  he  planted  ten 
months  at'O,  when  it  had  only  two  leaves,  while  at  the  present  time 
it  has  fourteen,  e.acli  measuring  from   IS  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length  and 

2  ft.  6  in.  in  width.  On  the  roof  were  several  climbers  in  fine  con- 
dition with  the  exception  of  one,  which  covered  part  of  one  side, 
viz.,  Clerodendron  splendens.  This  was  past  its  best  but  was 
flowerin"  most  profusely.  There  were  also  Telfairia  pedata,  Alla- 
manda  Hendersoni,  a  fiue  Antigonon  leptopus,  and  the  old-fashioned 
yet  handsome  Combretum  purpureum.  Turning  from  the  centre 
transept  into  tlie  north-west  wing  there  is  a  general  collection  of 
young  stove  or  warm  house  plants.  The  south-east  end  or  wing  of 
this  house  is  filled  witli  an  excellent  collection  of  specimen  plants, 
amongst  whicli  variegated  plants  were  unusually  bright,  a  circum- 
stance which  Mr.  .Johnson  attributed  to  the  extra  light  enjoj'ed  here. 
I  also  noticed  some  good  Ferns  and  a  fine  collection  of  established 
Orchids  ;  some  of  tliem  had  fiuished  their  growtJi,  aud  otliers  were 
making  such  stout  well-formed  growths  as  I  never  saw  before.  And 
here  in  my  ignorance  I  looked  round  for  tlie  heatiug  apparatus,  but 
found  none  ;  none  of  the  houses  here  are  heated,  but  a  certain  share 
of  sun  heat  is  husbanded,  so  to  speak,  and  other  m.atters  of  detail 
are  skilfully  managed  by  shutting  out  the  hot,  drying  winds,  and 
cold  winds  too,  the  winds  here  being  very  strong  and  cold  at  times, 
especially  in  the  evening  in  autumn.  In  the  show  house,  amongst 
plants  in  flower,  was  Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  a  kind  of  which  j\Ir. 
Johnson  speaks  very  highly.  Leaving  the  houses  I  had  a  look  round 
outside  ;  there  I  saw  good  collections  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Fuchsias, 
and  Pelargoniums,  and  in  frames  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  Tydeas,  Bou- 
vardias,  Poinsettias,  and  Hydrangeas,  which,  I  was  informed,  were 
to  be  grown  largely  for  decorative  purposes. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  500  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  when  we  left  for 
that  port  I  heard  it  remarked  by  more  than  one  that  steady  perse- 
vering working  gardeners  were  much  wanted  about  Cape  Town, 
vegetable  growers  for  market  in  particular,  a  fact  which  may  be 
welcome  to  some  of  the  stout-hearted  young  gardeners  who  are  wait- 
ing in  nurseries  for  places.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  come  here  myself 
twenty  years  ago.  Crops  come  up  here  much  quicker  than  at  home ; 
it  is  possible,  for  instance,  to  get  three  crops  of  Potatoes  in  twelve 
months  ofi'  the  same  piece  of  land.  Radishes  sown  on  Marcli  i  were 
ready  to  draw  on  the  2Gth  out  quite  in  tlie  open  garden  ;  Potatoes 
planted  in  January  will  be  lifted  to-morrow  (March  .SI),  and  we  are 
now  busy  planting  Potatoes  which  will  be  ready  in  .July,  the  depth  of 
winter  here,  but  which  is  never  so  sharp  as  to  destroy  a  Heliotrope. 

Let  me  now  enumerate  a  few  plants  that  I  have  found  growing 
here,  some  wild,  some  in  gardens.  First  on  tlie  list  is  Plumbago 
capensis  iu  endless  profusion,  all  through  tlie  busli  everywhere ;  even 
garden  fences  are  formed  of  it.  Next  comes  a  green  Tradescantia 
with  large  blue  flowers,  quite  a  pest  all  over  my  garden.  Callas 
abound  in  the  ditches,  and  here  and  there  Mesembryanthemums  are 
plentiful  ;  also  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  another  kind  which  I  never 
noticed  at  home,  with  beautiful  dark  blue  flowers  borne  on  rather 
long  stalks.  Lithosperinum  prostratum  too  grows  here,  and  its 
growth  is  quite  as  hard  as  well-ripened  Rosemary  branches,  but  it 
does  not  grow  more  tlian  .3  in.  or  4  in.  high.  I  also  found  a  dwarf 
Tritoma  in  flower,  and  we  have  the  Boussingaultiabaselloides,  Alon- 
soa  incisifolia,  Gazanias,  and  some  thousands  of  small  bushes,  about 
18  in.  high,  veiy  much  resembling  Leucophyton  Browni.  We  have 
three  plantations  of  Bananas,  and  three  varieties  which,  I  believe, 
have  been  planted  where  tliey  are.  Of  flowering  plants  that  have  been 
planted,  first  on  the  list  stands  Bougainvilleas,  three  varieties ;  next 
Oleanders,  jiink  and  white,  in  company  with  Gardenia,  Weigela  rosea, 
Syringa,  S^^•eet-sceuted  Verbena,  and  Poinsettia. 


Stove  plants  planted  out  here  without  protection  thrive  wonder- 
fully well.  I  am  going  to  try  Hoj'a  and  .Steplianotis  out-of-doors  ; 
also  Dijiladenia.  Aloes  are  not  so  plentiful  here  as  at  Cape  Town. 
I  have  a  very  line  old  pl.aiit  of  the  Prickly  Pear  in  my  garden.  Of 
this  I  see  the  farmers  make  hedges.  I  may  mention  that  I 
saw  a  very  fine  old  plant  of  Opuntia  eoecinillifera  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Cape  Town,  with  a  swarm  of  cochineal 
insects  feeding  upon  it.  I  have  no  Palms,  neither  have  I  seen 
one  growing  wild  here.  I  have  in  my  flower  garden  three  splendid 
plants  of  Enccphalartos  planted  out  on  the  lawn.  The  "Bast"  here- 
abouts consists  of  low-gi'owing,  stunted,  very  hard- wooded  deciduous 
scrub.  Tliere  is  very  little  timber  here,  but  what  there  is  is  very 
valuable.  We  have  one  variety  in  particular  called  Vellow  Wood, 
wliich  is  very  tlurable.  I  find  this  wood  to  possess  great  heating 
pow-er,  judging  from  the  short  time  it  takes  to  heat  water  to  the 
boiling  point. 

As  regards  my  home  garden,  I  must  admit  tliat  I  am  f.ivourably 
sitiuated  in  a  vale  with  plenty  of  water :  I  have  I  ouglit  to  say, 
several  natural  springs,  one  of  wliich  in  particular  has  never  been 
known  to  fail ;  and  \\iiat  we  grow  is  simply  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
duce that  we  grow  at  home,  both  as  regards  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  ;  the  only  difierence  is  that  everything  gi'ows  much  better 
here  than  at  home,  and  very  much  quicker,  and  we  are  not  required 
to  protect  anytliing  from  frost.  The  Melon  is  gi'own  here  in  open 
fields  ;  sometimes  a  5]>adcful  of  manure  is  put  in  at  the  time  when 
the  seed  is  sown,  which  is  in  August.  I  have  just  now  a  line  lot 
of  Roses,  and  our  Chrysant-liemums  are  coming  into  flower. 

Krayijakamma,  Port  EHyiliith.  J.  Hall. 


AITSWEES  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


Artificial  Bog".— ^Vluit  is  the  best  way  to  set  to  work  to  make  an  artificial 
Iiul;  iu  which  to  y^ruw  Bamboo,  GunneraOsmuiula,  ttc.  in  the  centre  ;  and  towards 
the  mary^in  Sarracenia,  Cypripedium,  Pinguicula,  Drosera,  (fee.  ?  I  have  a  piece  of 
ground  about  half  an  acre,  with  a  few  moderate  sized  Oak  and  Chestnut  trees, 
and  also  a  few  everijjreen  shrubs  thinly  scattered  over  it.  A  ditch  about  18  iu. 
deep  runs  along  one  side ;  in  this  there  is  a  very  small  but  never  failing  stream 
tif  water.  The  ground  is  nearly  level  with  a  tlight  fall  to  the  sontli,  the  soil  a 
good  but  rather  stiff  loam.  — E.  G.  L.  [Most  of  the  har.ly  sub-afjuatic  plants  wjU 
thrive  if  planted  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  iu  peaty  soil,  and  so  an-angcd  that  tlieir 
roots  can  penetrate  a  constantly  sodden  soil.  To  make  a  separate  bog  garden 
the  best  way  will  be  to  cut  a  ditcli  at  any  point  of  the  existing  ditch  at  a  sharp 
auL'Ie  with  the  direction  of  the  current,  so  as  to  divert  its  course  a  little.  The 
island  space  thus  enclosed  will  make  a  capital  artificial  bog  if  the  soil  be  taken 
out  a  little  lower  than  the  newly  formed  ditch,  so  as  to  allow  a  sliglit  fall  for  the 
water  to  drain  to  the  main  ditch.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bed  place  a  layer  of 
rubble,  such  as  clinkers,  so  that  the  water  may  drain  through ;  upon  the  top  of 
thi.s  lay  the  soil,  which  will  be  found  to  keep  constantly  moist,  and  bog  plants 
will  delight  in  it.  About  1  ft.  or  15  in.  of  soil  will  be  enough  for  the  large 
growing  kinds,  aud  a  proportionately  tliinner  layer  for  those  of  smallei" 
growth.— G.] 

The  Silver  Lime.— The  enclosed  leaf  and  flowers  were  phicked  from  a  Lime 
tree  in  full  fluwer  on  tlie  7th  inst.  The  foliage  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
Lime  trees  in  the  neigliVtunrhood  (the  conimuu  variety  which  flowers  in  July). 
The  leaves  and  flowers,  particularly  the  latter,  are  larger.  The  flowers  are  more 
scented,  and  different  in  colour  from  the  usual  ones.  The  leaves,  moreover,  are 
very  liglit  in  colour  on  the  underside,  and  smooth  on  the  upper  sui-face.  Can 
yon  name  the  variety?  The  specimens  enclosed  come  from  the  park  near  Ely 
Cathedral. —Gilbert  R.  Kedgrave  SiLnnysidc,  Musiccll,  Hill.  [Vour  Lime  is 
the  beautiful  Tilia  argentea,  a  tree  much  too  rare  in  tills  country.  There  is  a 
good  coloured  plate  of  it  iu  "  Reichent>ach's  Flora  Germanica,"  VI.,  t.  321.  It  is 
a  native  of  S.E.  Europe  and  Asia  Jiinor.  — H.] 

French  Marigolds  —i/.  C  — Bnth  the  yellow  ground,  maroon-flaked  blooms 
sent,  and  also  the  dark  self:coloured  ones  are  the  bt-st  of  their  kinds  wliich  we 
have  ever  seen.  They  shuw  in  a'striking  manner  the  good  results  arising  from 
careful  selection. 

Twin  Cucumbers.— -P.  G.  C— These  are  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  seldom 

one  sees  so  fine  a  specimen  as  that  which  you  have  sent. 

Double-flowered  Fuchsia.— G^.  Fn/.— Your  seedling  named  Miss  Lizzie 
Vidler  is  a  large  aud  fine  Ilower,  very  double  and  striking  in  colour,  the  sepals 
and  tube  being  bright  crimson,  and  the  petals  violet  shaded  purple. 

Auricula.— Sir.  Robert  Trail's  address  used  to  be  Abcrledy,  N.  B,,  but  he 
has  been  dead  aliout  twelve  years.— J.  D. 

Names  of  Plants.— £".  D.—l,  Probably  a  species  of  Pleurothallis,  but  too 
much  damaged  to  name  ci>rrectly ;  2,  Epidendrum  cochleatnni.- — -5.  W.  B.—l, 

(_\>lir"sina  Baueriana  variegata  ;   2,  next  week. A.  X.  Z. — The  Pi-ocumbtnt 

Pearlwoit  (Sagina  priHUinbens),  a  conunon  native  weed.     It  is  d'Hibtful  if  any 
seedsman  could  suijjily  scl'iU  of  it.— £*.  H.  W.   C— Calceolaria  cheliduuioides. 

7i.— The  Marsii  Ilypcricnm  (H.  Elodes).— ^■,  T.   H'— Euouymus  europens. 

V. — Berberidnpsis  curallina.  — — -If.  fi.— 1,  Hypericum  obhinL^ifolium;  2,  Aster 

Amellus  ;  3,   Chirotiia  decnssata.^— i>crt'Ji. — 1,  Ailiantum  Capillus-veneris  ;   2» 
Asplenium  Ruta-muraria. 

Questions. 

Heating.— H<'W  many  pipes  should  lie  used  for  a  brick  pit  6  ft.  wide  to  give 
sulficient  heat  fnr  the  moderately  early  forcing  of  Cucumbei's  and  Melons?  I  want  to 
work  hall  the  length  at  a  time.  AUo  the  best  material  with  which  to  cover  the 
Vn)ttom  pipes?  And  w.mld  the  top  pipes  be  the  better  for  being  furnished  with 
evaporating  trunghs?  Also  what  distance  should  they  be  from  the  glass?— B. 

Asparagxis  Dying  from  Wet.— 1  hear  of  great  destruction  of  .Asparagus 
in  North  Wales  owing  to  tlie  heavy  rains  th.at  fell  in  ihe  autumn  of  ls77.  Have 
any  oi' our  correspondents  noticed  a  similar  loss  in  other  parts  of  the  coinitry? 
Has  Mr.  Godefroy  Lebceuf  heard  of  it  in  northern  France  or  Belgium  ?  -B.  H. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Aet  itself  is  Nature." — Shakesptare. 
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Kiosque  in  the  Regent's  Park. — It  is  very  doubtful  if 
this  is  an  improvement.  It  is  certainly  not  so  from  a  landscape  gar- 
dener's point  of  view.  Every  brick  raised  on  anotlier  in  a  public 
park  is  a  nuisance  in  itself,  and  m.ay  also  prevent  improvements.  It 
is  a  most  doubtful  innovation  ;  no  matter  how  well  done,  it  tends  to 
give  a  tea-garden  aspect  to  a  fine  public  garden.  Granting  that  such 
things  are  really  necessarj-,  the  proper  place  in  which  to  erect  them 
is  the  outskirts  of  the  park,  or  even  entirely  outside  it.  Very  near 
the  structure  recently  put  up  there  are  two  small  gate  lodges,  with 
either  or  both  of  which  it  might  have  been  connected.  If  this  ex- 
ample is  much  followed  in  other  parks  we  must  bid  farewell  to  their 
quiet  beauty.  Such  tea-houses  and  the  like  might  be  necessary  in 
the  middle  of  Epping  Forest,  and  would  he  very  welcome  in  the 
desert,  bnt  they  are  not  a  necessity  in  parts  of  the  parks  only  a  few- 
minutes'  walk  from  houses  and  streets. 

Pictures  in  Leaves. — On  these  fine  October  days  one  may 
look  in  vain  in  some  of  our  large  public  gardens  and  parks  for  a  good 
illustration  of  the  great  beauty  of  tree  foliage  in  autumn,  artistic 
attempts  to  show  it  being  very  rare.  This  is  a  pity,  as  there  is  no 
effect  of  the  year  more  beautiful,  even  as  often  shown  by  a  few 
native  trees.  The  advantages  the  planter  lias  in  selecting  trees  from 
various  countries,  with  the  habit  of  dying  off  in  rich  or  deep  colour, 
are  so  great  that  he  ought  easily  to  charm  us,  especially  in  large 
pubhc  and  other  parks  where  there  is  plenty  of  room.  But  jierhaps 
we  are  asking  too  much,  especially  in  days  when  so  mucli  thought 
and  labour  are  bestowed  on  the  many  edgings  of  the  little  yellow 
Feverfew,  which  produces  such  a  ridiculous  uniformity  round  the 
smaller  plantations  in  many  gardens,  public  and  private,  now.  When 
Mr.  Elliot  found  this  little  variety  he  probably  never  imagined  how 
much  thought  and  taste  it  would  save. 

Beloperone  oblongata. — A  flowering  spray  of  this  beautiful 
Acanthaceous  shrub  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Sir  George  Macleay's 
garden  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingly,  where  it  has  for  some  time 
pist  enlivened  the  stove  by  its  long  wreaths  of  pretty  rosy-purple 
flowers.  The  following  note  respecting  its  merits  from  Mr.  Green, 
the  gardener  at  Pendell  Court,  accoinpauied  the  specimen:  "Al- 
though this  interesting  plant  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Brazil  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1832  it  seems  as  yet  but  little  known, 
and  not  so  much  I  think  as  it  really  deserves.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
plant  and  forms  a  compact  bush  about  2  ft.  high.  When  planted 
in  a  rich  border  in  a  warm  house  it  will  Rower  freely  for  several 
weeks  together  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy-purple  colour.  It  also 
makes  a  neat  pot  plant  when  treated  in  a  similar  w.ay  to  Justicia 
speciosa,  so  well  known  in  gardens." 

Philydrum  glaberrimum. — This  is  a  handsome  plant  now 
ia  flower  in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
s'laped,  nearly  a  yard  long,  leathery  in  texture,  of  erect  habit,  and 
arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  an  Iris.  The  flow  crs  are 
pure  white,  small,  and  wax-like,  but  very  numerous,  placed  on  long, 
branching  spikes,  which  considerably  over-top  the  leaves.  It  is 
doubtfully  considered  a  native  of  Polynesia.  It  derives  its  specific 
name  from  the  shining  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  whereas  the  only 
other  species  of  the  Order  has  the  leaves  covered  in  dense  woolly 
hairs.  It  forms  a  handsome  greenhouse  plant,  and  one  that  deserves 
more  extended  knowledge.  It  is  such  fine  plants  as  this,  and  there 
are  many  equally  beautiful  that  flower  occasionally  at  Kew,  that 
need  to  be  better  known  and  cultivated,  in  order  to  infuse  greater 
interest  and  tend  to  relieve  the  monotonous  efl'ect  of  the  ordinary 
types  of  greenhouse  decorative  plants. 

Australian  Oransres. — A  consignment  of  these  has  been 
re:;eived  by  Messrs.  Howcroft  &  Watkiiis,  Covent  Garden,  from 
Adelaide,  which  is  pjrobably  the  first  importation  of  the  kind  in 
quantity  that  has  reached  this  country.  The  experiment  so  far  is 
most  successful,  as  the  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  Madeira  and  Naples  Oranges  and  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  Palermo  Lemons.  Various  modes  of  packing  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  experiment ;  in  some  cases  the  fruits  were  packed  in 
sawdust  and  paper  ;  in  others  half  paper  and  half  sawdust,  whilst 
the  main  bulk  was  packed  in  sawdust  only;  and  these  were  in  tlie  best 
condition.  On  several  of  the  fruits  wrapped  in  paper  were  specks, 
caused  probably  by  dampness  in  the  paper.      Forty-two  days  only 


elapsed  from  the  time  when  they  were  shipped  nntil  tliey  reached 
Covent  Garden  Market.  At  this  season,  when  Oranges  .are  retailed 
at  higli  prices,  no  doubt  large  shipments  from  Australia  would 
prove  remunerative,  if  similar  success  could  be  ensured  as  has  at- 
tended this  experiment. 

Nepenthes  villosa. — Some  of  the  finest  examples  we  have 
met  with  of  this  extremely  rare  and  distinct  pitcher  plant  are  growing 
in  baskets  in  the  stoves  in  the  York  Nurseries.  We  counted  as  mai  y 
as  thirteen  fully  developed  pitchers  on  some  of  the  specimen^, 
varying  from  0  in.  to  9  in.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  2  in.  to  4  in. 
They  are  pale  green  in  colour,  covered  on  the  outside  with  soft 
reddish-brown  hairs,  which  also  cover  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leathery  leaves.  The  two  hairy-edged  wings  on  the  outsi<le  of  the 
piitchers  are  narrow,  but  the  unfolding  riljlied  margin  round  tlie 
aperture  is  unusually  broad.  The  lid  is  oval  in  sha]:)e,  and  raised 
liigh  above  the  aperture,  and  in  mature  pitchers  they  assume  a  deep 
crimson  hue.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  N.  lauataand  N. 
Veitchi. 

Gardening  in  the  Parks. — This  has  been  a  wretched  season 
for  "sub-tropical  pl.ints"  in  the  parks.  Perhaps  a  few  more  such  se.-- 
sons  may  teach  the  lesson  tliat,  as  regards  our  public  parks,  it  weie 
better  to  attend  more  to  hardy  trees,  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  harc'y 
florists'  flowers,  and  the  numerous  herbaceous  plants  now  in  cultiva- 
tion than  to  spend  so  much  money  in  the  erection  of  villages  of 
costly  glasshouses  whicli  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  tender 
exotics.  These,  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  tliey  occasion,  often 
present  a  miserable  aspect,  even  for  the  few  mouths  they  are 
visible. 

Samolus  littoralis. — Conspicuous  among  the  bog  pl.ants  tli.at 
are  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  liardy  aquatic  tank  at  Ivew  is  tliis 
pretty  plant,  which  is  now  very  attractive.  It  li.'is  slender,  trailing 
liranches  1  ft.  or  more  in  length,  furnished  with  small  narrow  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  whicli  are  produced  the  rosy-pink  blossoms,  which 
are  round  and  about  A  in.  across.  Flowering  at  this  season,  and 
bearing  a  succession  of  flowers  for  a  considerable  period,  renders  it  a 
very  desirable  plant  for  gTowing  with  other  moisture-loving  plants 
by  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  ditch,  or  in  pots  partly  submerged.  It  is:  a. 
member  of  the  Primrose  family,  aud  is  found  aliundantly  in  marshy 
places  near  the  sea  in  Australia  and  adjoining  isLands.  It  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  layers,  as  tlie  tips  of  the  branches 
root  freely  when  in  contact  with  soil. 

Primula  capitata. — Of  this  charming  Primrose  there  appears 
to  be  several  forms  in  cultivation,  difl'ering  from  each  both  by  the 
size  of  flower  heads  and  the  intensity  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
One  of  the  finest  varieties  we  have  seen  is  now  in  flower  on  the 
rockery  at  the  York  Nurseries.  The  pips  also  are  larger  than  the  or- 
dinary varieties,  aud  of  the  deepest  purple  colour,  which  beauti- 
fully contrasts  with  the  ^vhite  mealy  substance  in  which  the  flowers 
are  invested,  and  the  rich  green  of  the  foliage.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  Primroses  we  have  from  the  Himalayas,  and  one 
that  should  be  included  in  every  collection. 

The  Showy  Meadow  Saffron  (Colchicum  speciosum). — 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stevens,  examples  of  an  unusually  fine 
variety  of  this  beautiful  bulbous  plant  (Plate  Ixxi,  Vol.  XIV,  of 
The  G.\r[)EN),  \vliich  has  for  some  time  presented  a  gay  appearance 
in  his  garden  at  Byfleet.  The  divisions  of  the  flowers  are  consider- 
ably longer  and  more  pointed  than  in  tlie  type,  and  moreover  it 
possesses  a  brigliter  tinge  of  colour.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  tliat  these 
tine  autumn-blooming  bulbs  are  not  more  frequently  planted  than  they 
are,  for  they  are  very  welcome  at  this  season  when  the  majority  of 
otlier  hardy  flowers  are  past  their  best. 

A  White  "Watsonia  (W.  alba).— A  border  skirting  a  wall 
near  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  is  devoted  to  a  collection 
of  tender  bulbous  plants,  principally  from  the  Cape.  Amongst  them 
is  this  beautiful  kind  whicli,  from  its  large  and  pure  white  blossoms, 
is  one  of  the  most  desiraljle  we  have  seen  in  flower  amongst  them. 
From  the  old  and  better  known  W.  Meriana  it  differs  by  tlie  pure 
white  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  also  much  broader  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  length,  and  also  by  the  leaves  not  having  such  sliining 
surfaces.  It  is  the  same  as  we  saw  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  last  year, 
but,  owing  to  tlie  unfavourable  season,  the  plants  there  have  not; 
flowered  tliis  year. 

Yellow  Bands  Round  Beds  Jand  Shrubberies.— It  i^ 

an  odd  thing  that  people  do  not  see  how  much  harm  they  do  thei'" 
gardens  by  putting  those  yellow  bands  of  Feverfew  round  shrub' 
beries,  &c.  Everywhere  throughout  the  land  you  see  a  miserable 
yellow  hue  of  this  poor  little  plant,  well  enough  in  itself,  but  alas- 
prostituted  to  a  poor  end  ;  for  any  Ijcauty  or  variety  tliat  might  b^ 
in  your  border  is  of  course  neutralised  by  these  bands.  It  is,  if  any" 
thing,  more  sad  than  the  poor  bedding  Perilla,  another  plant  spoiled 
by  being  over-planted. 
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The  Colchicum  Family. — The  last  number  of  the  ".Journal 
of  the  Linnajan  Society  "  is  devoted  to  a  synopsis  of  this  family  and 
some  tril)e3  of  the  Lily  family,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  tlie  Kew 
Herbarium.  The  value  of  this  and  similar  treatises  issued  previously 
iby  tlie  same  author  to  plant  cultivators  can  scarcely  be  over  esti- 
mated, as  it  gives  an  account  of  all  the  known  species  and  principal 
■^■arieties,  together  with  their  synonyms,  a  matter  especially  useful,  as 
'.there  are  few  genera  of  cultivated  plants  in  which  so  much  confusion 
•exists  in  regard  to  nomenclature  as  the  L'olohicum. 

Early  Flowering    Chrysanthemums    in    Finsbury 

.Park. — A  good  effect  is  made  in  Finsbury  Park  by  plants  of  early 

flowering  red,   white,   and    yellow    Chrysanthemums   being   dotted 

about  in  little  mounds  on  the  turf.     Tliey  occup}'  a  position  at  tlie 

loot  of  an  UEduIat<?d  bank — just  such  a  place,  in  fact,   as  would  be 

chosen  for  the  more  tender  Palms  and  similar  plants  used  during 

summer   in    the  sub-tropical  garden.      This   arrangement   suggests 

wliat  might  be  done  in  such  places  by   using  in  a  similar  manner 

some  of  the  best  hardy  spring  and  autumn  Howering  plants.     As 

in  the  case  of  the  Chrysanthemums  in  rpiestion  they  miglit  be  grown 

in  pots  and  plunged  in  the  turf  when  commencing  to  bloom.     Some 

■  of  the  best  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,   for  example,   would   make 

•  excellent  subjects   for   tliis   purpose  ;   as  would   also   tlie  Japanese 

.  Anemones,  and  some  of  the  hardiest  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 

\wliich  naturally  flower  best  at  this  season  of  the  year. — S. 

The  Dwarf  Chionodoxa  (C.  nana). — In  the  present  number 
t)l  the  "Botanical  JIagazine  "  this  pretty  species  is  well  figured. 
Though  the  name  may  be  new  to  the  majority  of  cultivators,  tlie 
plmt  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  intro- 
duced kinds,  and  lias  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  Puscli- 
iiinia  scillioides,  which,  however,  is  incorrect.  The  jilant  to  which 
/cht litter  name  was  originally  applied  is  now  generally  known  as 
P.  libanstica,  or  P.  sicula.  It  is  stated  by  Jlr.  Baker  to  lie  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Crete,  where  it  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  from 
5900  ft.  to  6000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  rare  kind  in  cultivation, 
a,nd  well  worthy  of  culture.  It  produces  its  pretty  lilac-blue 
flowers  in  May,  but  tliey  are  much  inferior  in  point  of  size  and 
.  brilliancy  of  colour  to  the  beautiful  C.  Luciliae,  which  was  intro- 
•.duced  by  Mr.  Maw  from  Smyrna  about  two  years  ago. 

.Bonvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora. — This  is  one  of 
tlie  \jest  white  flowered  jilants  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  London 
flower  markets.  It  is  there  seen  in  the  form  of  neat  bushy  plants 
in  6-in.  pots,  thickly  furnished  down  to  their  bases  with  deep  green 
liealthy  foliage,  each  shoot  being  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  head  of 
large  snowy-white,  sweet-scented  blossoms.  Such  results  may  be 
.  brought  about  by  plunging  tlie  plants  out-of-doors  all  the  summer, 
vor  by  turning  out  the  plants  into  beds  of  well-prepared  soil,  mulch- 
4Hg  the  surface  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  affording  the  plants 
liberal  supplies  of  water  both  in  a  pure  state  and  in  the  form  of 
liquid  manure  during  hot  weather.  Early  in  September  the  plants 
.•gj'e  removed  to  a  cool  airy  frame  or  house,  where  those  which  have 
Jbeen  kept  in  pots  speedily  open  their  blossoms  ;  those  which  were 
planted  out,  having  been  duly  potted  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days 
imtil  re-established,  flowering  a  little  later,  and  forming  a  succession. 
For  associating  with  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  and  similar  subjects, 
few  plants  are  equal  to  this  Bouvardia,  and  few  are  more  easily 
grown. — S. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. — In  the  Orchid  houses  at  Messrs.  Veitch 
-&  Son's  nursery  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  a  tine  example  of  the 
lovely  Lajlia  elegans  Tnrneri  bearing  eight  flowers  from  one  slieath. 
The  blossoms  are  large  with  a  brilliant  amaranth  lip,  the  sepals  are 
of  a  duller  hue.  L.  devoniensis  is  another  superb  kind  with  smaller 
flowers  than  the  last,  but  of  a  colour  equally  as  beautiful.  Cattleya 
:bicolor  and  Loddigesi  are  fine  autumn-blooming  kinds  and  ought  to 
he  more  generally  gi-own.  A  tine  variety  of  the  Khasian  Vanda  (V. 
-■  cccerulea)  is  gay  with  large  racemes  of  flowers  of  a  pale  blue — a  colour 
quite  unique  among  Orchids.  AmoHgst  other  attractive  kinds  are 
ilpendrobiuni  forniosum,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  section,  and  the  beaii- 
*itul  AustraUan  D.  bigibbum  with  its  variety  superbuni,  which_  is, 
both  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  blossoms,  much  superior  to  the 
type.  The  p)retty  Liriia  piM?3tans,  a  kind  much  in  the  way  of  Cat- 
tleya marginata  and  Dayana,  is  also  finely  in  flower,  together  with 
/)ther  noteworthy  kinds. 

Ampelopais  Veitchi  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
— This  is  very  effectixe  as  seen  growing  over  the  tops  of  the  walls 
along  the  Thames  Einliankment.  Whilst  the  common  Virginian 
.  Creeper  has  in  most  cases  lost  its  leaves,  at  least  in  towns,  this  ex- 
.cellent  close-growing  variety  will  retain  its  cheerful  and  richly- 
.  coloured  leaves  for  some  weeks  yet  to  come.  Wherever  bare  walls 
in  towns  nceil  to  be  covered  this  hardy  climber  cannot  be  too  largely 
planted. — S. 

Blue  Cinerarias. — These  are  most  acceptable  just  now,  either 
in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  window.  Their  flowers  possess 
a  colour  which  is  especially  scarce  at  this  time  of  year,  and  if  ar- 


ranged in  masses  along  with  some  of  the  newer  kinds  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  they  would  help  to  make  a  brilliant 
display,  even  at  this  comparatively  flowerless  season.  We  find  abun- 
dance of  them  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  associated  with  Liliums, 
Asters,  and  similar  plants.  In  order  to  obtain  Cinerarias  thus  early, 
the  seed  must  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  the  plants  must  be  grown 
in  small  pots  only. — C. 

Ivy  Edgings. — Some  of  the  Ivy  edgings  in  London  are  very 
badly  managed.  In  the  picturesque  garden  or  shrubbery  the  best 
way  with  an  Ivy  edging  is  to  let  it  alone.  In  the  trimly  kept  garden 
to  do  so  is  ruinous.  If  allowed  to  grow  and  then  cut  in  several  times 
tlie  efifect  is  very  ugly.  They  should  never  be  allowed  in  this  case  to 
grow  strongly  at  all,  but  be  pegged  closely  and  regularly  to  the  ground, 
and  neatly  and  judiciously  cut  in  once  a  year  and  pinched  after%vards. 

The  True  "Water  Melon.— We  find  good  examples  of  this 
!Melon  in  Mr.  Garcia's  shop  in  the  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden. 
They  are  round  in  shape,  contain  black  seeds,  and  the  flesh  is  very 
juicy  and  refreshing ;  very  ditTerent  to  the  oval-shaped,  green  and 
yellow  Spanish  Melons,  of  which  there  is  now  such  an  abundance  in 
the  markets.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  true  Water  Melon  does  not 
ajtpear  in  larger  quantities  earlier  in  the  summer. — S. 

The  Blight  of  Statues  In  Dublin.— DuMin  is  beginning 
to  suffer  under  a  plethora  of  statues ;  some  of  them  costly  jiroductions. 
If  artistic  or  otherwise  they  are  of  little  importance  ;  they  occupy 
space  in  important  and  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  and  lead  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  which  in  this  case  would  be  better  employed  in 
the  cleansing  of  what  is  in  various  parts  the  most  foul  smelling  of 
cities,  and  that  of  which  the  death  rate  is  so  alarmingly  high. 

The  Hessle  Pear. — In  seasons  likethe  present  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  market  Pears,  for  if  all  other  kinds 
fail  this  is  almost  sure  to  bear  a  large  crop.  The  high  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  fruit  is  its  chief  recommendation,  for  its  skin  is  tough,  and 
its  flesh,  if  allowed  to  become  at  all  soft,  turns  mealy.  Bushels 
of  this  Pear  have  lieen  sold  daily  for  some  time  past  in  Covent  Garden 
at  the  rate  of  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb. — S. 

The  Embankment  Trees. — The  persistent  rains  and  winds 
of  the  season  have  had  no  bad  effect  on  the  plants  along  the  Embank- 
ment. They  seem  quite  as  happy  as  under  their  own  clear  summer 
sun.  Every  second  tree  ought  to  be  removed  this  year.  Damage 
often  begins  among  trees  before  they  seem  to  everybody  to  require 
thinning.  The  trees  removed  should  l)e  replanted  elsewhere,  and 
many  places  would  be  the  better  for  such  fine  specimens,  still  young 
enough  to  be  removed  with  safety. 

Brunsvigia  Josephinse. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  noble 
South  African  bulbous  plant  is  in  flower  at  the  Pine-apple  Nursery, 
ilaida  Yale.  The  flower-spike  is  14  in.  long,  bearing  a  large  head  of 
flowers  (iibout  seventy)  of  a  red  colour,  each  one  on  a  foot-stalk 
about  1  ft.,  ni.akiug  the  cluster  over  2  ft.  in  width.  The  plant  was 
induced  to  Woom  by  being  kept  without  water  for  seven  months, 
until  the  flower-spike  appeared,  and  doubtless  by  following  a  similar 
course  the  monster  l.nilbs  which  are  in  the  country  could  be  made  to 
flower  equally  as  well. 

The  Round-leaved  Catchfly  (Silene  rotundifolia). — This, 
one  of  the  showiest  of  the  North  American  Silenes,  is  finely  in 
flower  on  the  rockeiy  at  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sons'  nursery,  York. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Royal  Catchfly  (S.  regia)  and  to  the  Fire  Pink 
(S.  virginica),  but  the  flowers  are  somewhat  inferior  in  point  of  size 
to  those  of  the  latter  species.  They  are,  however,  of  the  same  bril- 
liant scarlet  hue,  and  the  petals  have  deeply  jagged  margins,  so  that 
the  outline  of  the  bloom  is  not  so  symmetrical  as  in  the  others.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  shady  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky.  Under 
culture  it  thrives  on  a  rockery  in  a  jiartially  shaded  position. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — Mr.  Stevens  sends  a  collection  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  from  his  well-stored  garden  at  Byfleet,  among 
them  being  a  bright  and  good  variety  called  Aster  coceinea,  which 
is  probably  a  variety  of  the  New  England  Aster.  There  are  some 
very  good  plants  among  these  Asters,  and  we  hope  to  figure  some  of 
them  and  enumerate  the  best  kinds.  There  are  also  many  weedy 
and  indistinct  species  in  cultivation,  which  would  be  better  left  in 
their  n.ative  wilils. 

The  Closed  Gentian  (Genti.ana  Andrewsi). — Of  this  singular 
and  rare  species  a  fine  specimen  is  now  in  flower  on  the  rockwork  in 
the  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester.  It  has  thirteen  flower-stems,  some 
IS  in.  in  height,  and  is  bearing  140  blooms. — E.  J. 


Hardy  Plants  from  Seed. — If  the  seeds  of  such  hardy 
herliaceous  plants  as  Larksjuir,  Columbines,  Bellflowers,  and  Pent- 
stemons  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  we  get  good  plants  before 
winter  sets  in,  and  many  of  them,  too,  will  blossom  the  next  summer. 
In  fact,  the  fresher  the  seed  is,  the  more  readily  will  it  germinate. — 
American  Agrii-iiltK nit . 
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GIANT    GRASSES. 

The  Grass  family,  besides  being  eminently'  serviceable  to  man  by 
yielding  so  many  useful  products,  is  also  rich  iu  the   possession  of 
numerous  stately  habited  plants.     In  cold  climates  the  majority  of 
them  are  herbaceous  and  of  low  stature,  while  in  warmer  regions 
they  frequently  become  arborescent,  with  stems  of  perennial  dura- 
tion.    The  graceful  proportions  of  many  render  tliem  highly  effective 
either    as    isolated     specimens,    or     associated     with     the    varied 
foliage  of  the  shrubbery  ;    and  few  subjects  are  more  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  vicinity  of  ornamental  water.     In  gardens  having 
glass    structures  suffici- 
ently spacious  to  accom- 
modate  plants  of   large 
size,  several  of  the  tropi- 
cal   Grasses    might    be 
grown   with  advantage, 
where  their    slender 
drooping   foliage  would 
have    a   striking  effect. 
The      hardy     perennial 
species  thrive  best  in  a 
light  moist  soil,  to  which 
an  occasion.al  mulching 
of     leaf-mould     or    de- 
cayed manure  is  added. 
The    annual    kinds,    in 
order    to    obtain  a  fine 
development     of     tlicir 
foliage,    require    to     be 
sown  early  and  treated 
similar  to  tender  annuals 
before      planting      out. 
The  places  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy  during 
the   summer  should   be 
previously       pulverised 
and  enriched,  and  during 
the  dry  season  they  re- 
quire    fre(|uent    water- 
ings,but  a  constantly  wet 
condition    of    the     soil 
should    be    avoided,   or 
otherwise     the     foliage 
becomes  sickly,  and  the 
inflorescence       perishes 
before  it  emerges  from 
the    sheaths.      The  pe- 
rennial    kinds      with 
creeping  rhizomes  are  in- 
creased   chiefly    by    di- 
vision or  by  offsets,  or, 
in     the     case     of     the 
brandling  sorts,  by  cut- 
tings.     The      Sugar 
Cane,    however,    which 
rarely  branches,  may  be 
propagated      from     the 
latent  buds  situated   at 
the  joints  of  the  stem. 
Those      that     have      a 
tufted  rootstock  are  best 
increased   by    seeds,   as 
they  can  seldom  be  di- 
vided so  as  to  leave  suf- 
ficient roots  to   sustain 
life    on     the    detached 
portion.      When    it  be- 
comes necessary  to  transplant  large  clumps  of  the  tufted  kinds,  such 
as  Gyneriums  and  Arundo  couspieua,  tlie  places  where  they  are  to  he 
planted  should  tirst  be  prepared  so  tiiat  tliey  may  lie  replantetl  witli  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  in  lifting  them  gi'eat  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  main  body  of  the  roots  irftact.  The  most  suitaljle  time  for 
transplanting  is  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  April, 
at  whicli  .season  their  growtli  commences  and  continues  until  the 
flower  heads  are  developed.     After  this  the  plants  remain  inactive, 
and  no  more  young  foliage  is  produced  until  the  following  spring. 
Success  rarely  attends  their  removal  at  any  otlier  season,  unless  tlie 
soil  be  retentive  and  the  gi-eater  part  of  tlie  roots  remain  uninjureil  in 
the  operation  ;  but  even  then,  the  plant  suffers  from  theclieck,  whicli 
invariably  causes  the  succeeding  crop  of  flower-heads  to  be  small. 


Though  ornamental  Grasses  are  frequently  recommended  as  eligible 
water-side  plants,  several,  if  planted  in  suoli  positions,  would 
require  to  be  raised  on  mounds,  so  as  to  prevent  their  roots  from 
coming  in  contact  with  a  wet  subsoil,  which  though  it  might  bo 
beneficial  to  them  during  summer,  would,  if  combined  with  severe- 
frost,  prove  fatal  to  them  in  winter.  Tlie  flower  heads  of  those 
intended  to  dry  for  winter  bouquets  or  room  decoration  should  be 
gathered  just  before  flowering,  as  when  left  until  later  the  spikelets- 
break  off  in  those  kinds  tliat  have  the  florets  connected  by  joints,  and. 
in  the  process  of  drying  they  should  be  kept  in  an  erect  position,  so  ■ 
as  to  allow  their  branches  to  remain  open,  and  not  suspended  head 
downwards,  as  other  Everlastings  require  to  be.  The  dead 
flower  stems  should  be  removed    in    the    autumn,    but   the    basal 

tuft  of  leaves  should 
in  all  cases  be  left 
until  spring ;  thougli, 
should  it  succumb  to 
the  severity  of  tlie 
winter,  it  affords  pro- 
tection to  the  crowns. 
The  dead  portion,  how- 
ever, should  be  cut 
away  previous  to  the 
young  growth  commenc- 
ing, but  not  too  closely 
— the  stout  bases  of  the 
leaf  should  remain  per- 
manent. Where  the 
drainage  is  good,  a  cover- 
ing of  leaves  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  tenderer  of 
those  that  die  down 
in  winter  ;  but  the 
evergreen  sorts,  when/ 
not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  winter 
fully  exposed,  may  be 
protected  with  mats 
fixed  over  stakes  ar- 
ranged in  a  conical 
form. 

The  number  of  Grasses 
at  present  iu  cultiva- 
tion which  exceed  th& 
lieight  of  5  ft.  is  large, 
anci  among  them  there 
exists  a  great  diversity 
in  foliage  and  habit, 
the  most  desirable  of 
wliich  are  included  in 
the  subjoined  selec- 
tion : — 

The  Bulbous- 
rooted      Panicum 

(P.  bulbosum).  —  The 
Panicunis  are  widely 
distributed  in  all  ex- 
cept the  very  coldest 
climates.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  attains  the  heiglit 
of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft., 
and  has  light  gi'een, 
narrow,  arching  leaves 
upwards  of  2  ft.  in 
length.  The  flower - 
stalks,  which  rise  well 
above  the  foliage,  bear 
conical  branched  clusters,  which  are  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  length. 
The  branches  have  an  upward  tendency,  and  the  spikelets  are  of  a, 
reddish-lirown.  Tlie  bases  of  the  stems  are  swollen,  a  eharactci.-. 
which  gives  rise  to  the  name.  It  requires  a  light  and  rather  dry 
soil. 

Larg-e  Panicum  (P.  maximum).  —  This  has  more  slender  • 
foliage  than  the  preceding,  but  under  .similar  conditions  exceeds  it  . 
in  height.  Tlie  leaves  are  glaucous  beneath,  and  are  produced ; 
very  near  to  the  panicles,  which  have  hair-like  drooping  branches.- 
with  liglit  brown  spikelets.  This  is  also  known  as  Guinea 
Grass. 

Plaited-leaved    Panicum     (P.     pHcatum). —Though  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  live  in  the  open  air  during  summer,   it  refpircs; 


Tlie  .Tapanese  Eulalia  (E.  japouica). 
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a  stove  tem-erature  to  develop  its  siiptrb  foliage.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  attains  the  height  of  from  (i  ft.  to  7  ft.  Its  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  and  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  length,  and  about  .3  in.  broad 
in  the  wi  lest  part,  with  prominent  ribs.  The  fol  age  is  covered 
thickly  with  dense  short  hairs,  which  causes  it  to  feel  soft  to  the 


Large  Horse-tooth  Maize  (Zei  Mayi  va".\ 

touch.  Each  leaf  is  ornamented  with  a  distinct  white  line  do:va 
the  centre.  The  panicles  are  slender  with  spikelets  of  a  greenish- 
white. 

Deep-veinad  Panicum.  (P.  nervosum)  is  a  taller-grow- 
ing plant  than  the  preceding,  with  much  longer  and  narrower  leaves, 
of  a  brighter  g-ean.  The  plant  is  quite  destitute  of  bristles,  but  the 
margins  of  iti  leaves  are  armed  with  fine  teeth.  In  the  young  state 
this  and  tlie  preceding  m.ake  useful  decor.ative  plants. 

Millet  Grass  (P.  miliaoeum). — This  is  a  showy  annual  Grass, 
growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft  to  7  ft.,  witli  a  stout,  branched,  hairy 
s';em.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  with  wavy  margins  and  re- 
curved points.  The  panicles,  which  are  produced  both  terminally 
and  laterally,  liave  numerous  slender  pendulous  branches,  bearing  a 
great  weight  of  roundish  spikelets,  which  are  of  a  very  ornamental 
chiracter  when  ripe.  It  is  a  native  of  East  India,  and  requires  a  well 
■drained  soil. 

Japanese  Ealalia  (E.  japonica).  — The  typical  plant,  as 
shown  in  tlie  figure,  frecpiently  attains  the  height  of  7  ft., 
an  1  forms  a  fine  tuft  of  erect  stems,  which  are  furnislisd  with  foliage 
from  111!  "round  to  the  extremities.  The  leaves,  which  are  from  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  in  len,'th,  and  rather  less  than  1  in.  in  bre.adth,  are  rigid  and 
channeled  with  a  conspicuous  white  grove  down  the  centre  of  ca  Ii. 
In  colour  they  are  d.ark  green,  with  a  purplish  tinge  above,  and 
glaucDus  green  with  a  few  silvery  h.airs  beneath.  The  llower-heads  are 
fin 'ered,  and  dark  brown  when  they  emerge  from  the  sheaths,  but 
as  the  numerous  hairs  around  the  spikelets  exjiand,  they  becime 
g.'cy  and  feathery.  The  varieties  of  this  plant  are  not  so  robust  as 
the  type,  but  they  are  nevertheless  quite  hardy.  Tlie  striped  form 
has  very  often  in  addition  to  the  white  lines,  otiiers  of  a  purplish 
tinge,  and  has  usually  very  d.irk  purple  sheaths.  Th_>  yellow-barred 
variety,  E.  zebrina.  may  prove  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  tie 
foregoing,  as  it  differs  in  having  a  more  tufted  habit  of  growth,  and 
hairy  leaf  sheaths  with  no  traces  of  a  purple  tinge.  Tiiey  may  be 
used  with  advantage  either  as  stove  or  conservatory  plants,  wh.ere 
their  variegation,  froir-  being  protected,  is  much  more  clearly  de- 
fin  jd. 


Erect  Erianthus  (E.  strictus).— This  is  an  erect-growing 
plant  rising  to  the  lieight  of  6  ft.  Its  leaves  are  linear,  and  from  2  ft. 
to  .'!  ft.  in  length,  with  recurved  points  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  purplish- 
green,  with  a  wliite  or  sometimes  violet  midribs.  The  stem  and  leaf- 
shcaths  are  of  a  dark  purjile,  and  the  p.anicle,  which  are  dark  brown 
and  oblong  when  first  produced,  afterwards  expand  and  change  to  a 
cinnamon  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States. 

Slender  Erianthus  (E.  Ravenna;).  —  This  forms  a  tuft 
of  slender,  reddis'.i  foli.age,  above  which  arise  numerous  erect 
flower-stalks  bearing  an  inflorescence  similar  to  the  Eulalia.  The 
leaves,  wliich  taper  to  both  extremities,  have  a  whitish,  grooved 
midrib,  and  are  clothed  with  silky  hairs  at  the  base  near  the  sheaths. 
It  requires  a  warm,  light  soil,  and  in  favourable  situations  it  reaches 
the  height  of  G  ft.   It  is  a  native  of  .South  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

Broad-leaved  Gymnothrix  {(i.  latifolia).— This  is  a  most 
luxuriant  (Jrass,  forming  large  tufts  of  dark  green  foliage.  The 
stems  and  leaf-slieaths  are  of  a  rich  purple.  The  leaves  are  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  length,  and  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  breadth,  and  droop 
gracefully.  The  panicles,  which  are  rarely  seen  in  our  climate,  are 
of  a  purplish-brown,  witli  drooping  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  La 
Plata. 

Perennial  Millet  (.Sorghum  halepense). — This  is  one  of  the 
most  accommodating  of  hardy  (xr.asses,  thriving  almost  anywhere. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  erect  stems,  and  copious 
light  green  foliage.  The  leaves,  which  spread  horizontally,  have  a 
white  midrib,  wavy  margins,  and  drooping  points.     The  panicles, 


Grjat  Reed  Gr<iss  (.\runtlo  Dinax). 

which  are  reddish-brown,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  rise  above  the 
foli.age.     It  l^looms  in  October,  and  is  indigenous  to  South  Europe. 

Dawa  Corn  (Sorgliuin  vulgare). — This  annual  is  one  of  the 
principal  grain  plants  of  Tropical  Africa,  .and  gi'ows  to  the  height  of 
5  ft.  to  0  ft.  It  has  a  simple,  erect  stem  be.iring  numerous  light 
green,  channeled  leaves,  and  a  terminal  tufted  panicle.  The  grain  is 
enclosed  in  shining  brown  husks,  which  give  the  plant  a  singular 
appearance. 
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Maizs  or  Indian  Corn  (Zea  Mays).— Among  the  annual 
Grasses  this  deserves  a  proniincut  place,  on  account  of  its  stately 
habit  and  robust,  wavy  foliage.  When  well  grown  the  stems  reach 
the  height  of  G  ft.  or  7  ft.,  and  are  termiuatetl  by  a  plume  of  male 
flowersr  Tlie  forms  of  this  plant  are  \-ery  numerous  ;  the  variegated 
ones  are  employed  extensively  for  outdoor  decoration,  but  it  varies 
considerably  more  in  the  form  and  colour  of  its  grain.  Our  figure 
represents  the  Large  Horse-tootli  Maize,  so  called  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance of  its  grain  to  a  horse's  tooth.  It  however  bears  the 
largest  spikes  of  corn,  and  attains  the  gi-tatest  dimensions  of  any  of 
the  varieties. 

Luxuriant  Reana  (Kea:a  luxurians).— Tliis,  although  a 
perennial  in  the  'J"io- 
pics,  where  it  is  grown 
as  a  fodder  pl.int,  is 
only  of  annual  dura- 
tion in  this  country, 
and  thrives  but  in- 
differently when  grown 
in  the  open  air,  ex- 
cept in  very  favourable 
localities.  In  a  stove 
temperature  it  forms  a 
noble  object,  often  at- 
taining the  height  of 
15  ft.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  usuallj'  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  in  length  and  2  in. 
in  breadth,  are  light 
green,  wavy,  channeled, 
and  recurved.  The 
flower- spike,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  In- 
dian Corn,  is  produced 
in  the  axils  of  all  tlie 
upper  leaves.  The  stig- 
mas protrude  beyond  the 
sheaths,  and  resemble 
red,  silky  tassels. 

Gigantic  Jungle 
Grass  (Androscepia 
gigantea).  —  This 
is  a  stately  Grass, 
common  to  the  islands 
of  Polynesia.  It  forms 
a  dense  tuft  of  bluish- 
green  foliage,  which  is 
from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  height.  The  leaves 
are  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  sheaths,  which 
clasp  each  other  at 
the  base,  and  present 
a  similar  arrangement 
to  the  leaves  of  an 
Iris ;  they  are  deeply 
grooved  and  very  rigid, 
with  finely  serrated, 
sharp  edged  margins;  the 
stems  send  out  a  number 
of  lateral  branches, 
which  produce  a 
quantity  oi  aerial  roots 
at  their  point  of  attach- 
ra  e  n  t.  The  inflores- 
cence resembles  a 
gigantic  cluster  of  Oats 
intermixed    with    scaly 

leaves.     It  is  not  suMiciently  hardy  to  plant  out-of-doors,  but  it  is 
very  attractive  under  glass. 

Job's  Tears  (Coix  Lachryma).  — The  small,  roundish,  slate- 
coloured  beads,  known  as  Job's  Tears,  arc  the  fruits  of  this  plant. 
It  is  a  stout,  trect-growing  Grass,  with  light  green,  grooved,  droop- 
ing leaves.  Uvm  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  The  stems  often  attain  to  a 
great  height;  in  the  variety  C.  gigantea  they  sometimes  measure 
20  ft.  The  leaf  sheaths  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  HJiitc,  mealy 
powder.  If  treated  as  a  tender  annual  it  tlirivcs  in  the  open  air  in 
summer.  Its  I'ower-head  consists  of  racemes  of  three  to  live  spike- 
lets,  which  hang  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

Sugar  Cane  (Saccharum  ofiicinarum).— Xcnc  of  the  Saccha- 
rums  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  winters,  but  those 
enumerated  here  make  fine  omamentsin  the  open  air  during  summer. 


w^h 


The  species  under  notice  gioMS  to  the  height  of  frt  m  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  in 
a  stove  temperature.  Its  leaves  are  arranged  alteinately  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  as  in  Arundo  Donax.  There  ai  e  several  distinct 
forms  with  variously  coloured  stems,  some  of  ^\hich  are  of  a  dark 
purple,  while  others  are  distinctly  striped.  In  a  young  state, 
they  arc  all  attractive  on  account  of  their  graceful  arcliing  foliage. 
Batavian  Sugar  Cane  (S.  violaceum)  is  a  densely  tufted  plant 
with  purplish  or  violet  foliage,  with  a  conspicuous  white  groove 
down  each  leaf.  It  is  a  much  dwarfer  plant  than  the  preceding, 
seldom  exceeding  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height.  It  thrives  best  where 
its  roots  can  be  immersed  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  in  the  water 
of  a  stove  tank. 

Egyptian  Sugar 
Cane  (S.  jcgyptia- 
cum).  ■ —  This,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  is  a 
plant  of  elegant  appear- 
ance. It  attains  the 
height  of  G  ft.  or  8  ft., 
and  is  of  similar  habit 
to  the  preceding,  but 
its  foliage  is  of  a  brighter 
green,  and  more  stiff 
and  hairy.  It  with- 
stands the  mild  winters 
of  .Southern  Europe, 
but  it  is  too  teueler  to 
bear  the  severity  of 
our  climate  ;  it  might,, 
however,  be  employed 
in  the  open  air  iu 
summer  and  receive  the 
protection  of  a  house  in. 
M'inter. 

Pampas  Grass- 
(Gynerium  argenteum). 
— Several  varieties  of 
this  well  known  Grass 
have  been  introiluced 
or  raised  at  home 
which  are  superior  to 
the  typical  plant.  This 
kind  bears  nuile  and 
female  flowers  on  sepa- 
rate individuals ;  of 
the  white  varieties  the 
female  plant  is  a  more 
desirable  one  than  the 
male,  as  its  plume 
is  of  a  more  silky  tex- 
ture, and  expands  after 
drying,  wliereas  the 
male  cluster  is  more 
stiff,  and  closes  in  the 
dried  state.  Of  the 
jiink  or  carmine  varie- 
ties, the  male  [ilant  ex- 
ceeds the  female  one  iu 
dimensions.  The  variety 
G.  nanum  is  a  very  desir- 
able one,  as  it  is  moi'e 
compact  in  habit, 
blooms  earlier,  and  par- 
takes of  tlie  character 
of  Arundo  conspicua. 

Early-  flowering- 
Pampas  Grass  {G. 
jubatum).  —  This  is  a 
recently-introducjd  jjlant  from  Chimborazo,  and  is  not  quite  so  hardy 
as  G.  argenteum.  Its  panicles  are  of  a  creamy-white,  and  it  blooms 
early,  in  liabit  it  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  its  foliage  is  of  a 
briditer  green  and  its  sheaths  are  pubescent. 

"White  Rosaeau  (G.  saccharoides).— This  produces  tlie  finest 
llower-spikcs  of  any  known  Grass  of  the  herbaceous  type,  as 
they  frequently  nuasure  5  ft.  in  length,  are  somewhat  conical 
in  outline,  and  are  about  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  tlie  Ijasc,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  whorls  of  grey  featheiy  branches,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  droop  to  one  side.  It  is  a  true  aquatic,  but  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  t!.  argenteum  ;  instead  of  forming  a  dense 
tuft  of  leaves  at  the  base,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  Eulalia 
japonica,  and  reaches  the  heiglit  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  Its  leaves 
are  narrOM',  ileeply  grooved  and   recurved,  and  have   sharp  toothed 
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Egj-ptian  Sugar  Cane  (Saccharum  regyptiatiim. 
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margins.     It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  and  for  its 
full  development  it  requires  a  stove  temperature. 

Great  Reed  Grass  (Arundo  Donax). — This  and  the  following 
are  the  most  distinct  of  our  tall  hardy  Grasses  ;  the  glaucous  hue 
and  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  leaves,  combined  with  their  robust 
character,  render  them  strikingly  effective  objects,  especially  if 
situated  so  as  to  have  a  background  of  darker  foliage.  This  species, 
when  well  grown  attains  a  height  of  from  S  ft.  to  10  ft.  It  rarely 
blooms  in  this  country,  owing  to  its  growths  being  seldom  matured. 
The  variegated  leaved  form  is  a  more  delicate  plant,  and  thrives  best 
indoors. 

Mediterranean  Reed  Grass  (A.  mauritanica). — This  is  a 
more  slender  plant  than  the  foregoing,  and  produces  more  young 
growth  from  the  base  ;  it  has  the  peculiarity  also  of  becoming  varie- 
gated when  removed  from  a  wet  situation  into  dry  poor  soil.  Its 
panicles  are  larger  than  tliose  of  the  preceding,  being  as  much  as  2  ft. 
in  length  and  from  S  in.  to  10  in.  in  breadth,  with  spreading  branches 
and  greenish  spikelets.  It  is  a  true  aquatic  Grass,  but  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  A.  Donax. 

Ne'w  Zealand  Reed  Grass  (A.  conspicua). — This,  though 
not  quite  so  hardy  as  tlie  Pampas  Grass,  is  more  suitable  for 
some  places  on  account  of  its  dwarfer  growth.  It  also  blooms  as  early 
as  August,  a  character  which  gi-eatly  enhances  its  value.  It  requires 
3  well-drained,  rather  dry  soil,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  out- 
.ward  appearance,  it  differs  from  its  congeners.  C.  M. 


AMERICAI^   LILIES. 


We  have,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  four  admitted  species  of  native 
Lilies,  three  of  which  are  common  throughout  the  Northern  States, 
and  one  southern  species.  These  four  are  naturally  divided  into  pairs, 
as  in  two  of  them,  the  parts  of  tlie  flower  which  commonly  pass  for 
petals,  are  n.irrowed  at  the  base  to  form  a  sort  of  stem,  or  claw,  as 
it  is  termed  botanically.  These  two  are  the  "Wild  Orange-Red 
Lily,"  (Lilium  philadelphicum),  and  the  "  Southern  Red  Lily,"  (L. 
Oatesbaji).  In  these  the  stems  are  about  2  ft.  high,  the  flowers  are 
erect,  and  bell-shaped  ;  tlie  first  named  has  two  or  three  on  the  stem, 
reddish-orange  with  dark  purple  spotd  on  the  inside  ;  the  other  has  a 
fiingle  flower  to  tlie  stem,  which  is  almost  scarlet,  and  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  other  two  hive  nodding  flowers, 
with  the  parts  not  narrowed  below,  but  are  turned  back,  like 
those  of  the  "Turk's  Cap"  Lilies  of  the  gardens.  Of  these  two  the 
"Canada,"  or  "  Wild  Yellow  Lily,"  (L.  canadense)  is  from  2  ft.  to 
.1  ft.  high,  with  a  few  orange-coloured  flowers,  with  brown  spots. 
The  "  American  Turk's  Cap  Lily,"  (L.  superbum),  grows  3  ft.  to  7  ft. 
.high  with  a  pj'ramidal  cluster  of  many — sometimes  20  to  40 — flowers 
.bright  orange-red  in  colour,  with  many  dark  purple  spots  on  tlie  in- 
side. Besides  these,  there  has  been  described  tile  "  Carolina  Lily," 
(L.  oarolinianum),  with  few  and  yellow  flowers,  but  otherwise  so  like 
the  last  named,  that  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of  it.  Of 
these  wild  Lilies,  the  first  two  are  most  generally  found  in  sandy 
ground,  while  the  other  two  grow  in  rich  moist  meadows  and  low 
grounds.  With  the  exception  of  the  southern  species,  they  are  not 
at  all  rare,  and  some,  if  not  all,  may  be  found  in  most  localities.  To 
those  who  are  fond  of  cultivating  flowers,  tliese  offer  many  attrac- 
tions ;  the  bulbs  may  be  transplanted  with  great  ease,  and  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  garden,  where  they  have  not  been  forced  from  necessity 
to  struggle  against  a  crowd  of  other  plants,  they  present  a  luxuriant 
growth  and  an  abundance  of  flowers,  such  as  is  rarely  met  witli  in  a 
wild  state.  Not  only  do  they  vary  considerably  in  tlie  nuniLier  of 
flowers  and  tlieir  size,  Init  tliey  present  a  marked  variety  in  the 
colour,  in  the  wild  state.  Our  Lilies  puzzle  botanists.  We  have  stated 
as  to  the  last  one,  named  L.  caroliniauum,  that  it  was  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  "  Turk's-Cap  "  (L.  superbum)  by  some,  while  it  is, 
by  our  best  authorities,  placed  as  a  variety  of  tliat.  But  a  greater 
difficulty  presents  itself  ;  plants  will  occur  so  evenly  between  the 
"  Canada  Lily  "  and  the  "  Turk's-Cap,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  they  belong,  and  some  doubt  if  tlie  two  are  really  distinct, 
and  if  the  main  difl'ereuce  is  not  after  all  one  of  luxuriance  of  growth. 
When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  colour,  the  wild  plants  show  the 
greatest  variety.  Tlie  "Wild  Turk's-Cap"  is  usu.ally  described  as 
having  oi'ange-red  flowers  ;  we  have  seen  them  when  scarlet,  and  a 
deep  scarlet  would  best  describe  the  colour.  We  recently  saw  in  the 
grounds,  of  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  .J.,  a  row  of  this  Lily  (Lilium 
superbum)  containing  some  hundreds  in  full  bloom.  These  w-ere  from 
bulbs  dug  up  in  the  country  round  about  there,  and  the  variety  they 
presented  was  most  interesting.  .Some  plants  were  not  over  2  ft. 
high,  while  othei's  were  nearly  G  ft.  and  in  the  number  of  flowers  to 
the  stem,  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers,  and  especially  in  their 
colour  and  markings,  there  was  sufficient  variety  to  induce  some 
botanists  to  make  many  species.  While  we  had  seen  hei-e  and  thei-e 
a,  lew  bulbs  of  our  native  Lilies  under  cultivation,   wo  never  before 


saw  them  by  the  hundred,  and  we  were  more  strongly  than  before 
impressed  with  the  great  beauty  of  these  natives  of  our  meadows  and 
bogs,  and  the  inducements  they  offer  to  lovers  of  flowers  to  bring 
tliem  into  cultivation.  By  careful  selection,  marked  varieties  may 
be  obtained,  and  to  those  who  would  experiment  with  seedlings,  and 
especially  in  hybridising,  they  present  a  field  in  which  the  amateur 
may  reap  rich  results.  Upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent  there 
are  species  of  Lilies  resemliling  ours,  and  besides  these  several,  such 
as  the  Washington  and  Parry's  Lilies,  quite  unlike  our  eastern  kinds, 
and  more  resembling  the  exotic  species.  Among  those  closely  re- 
lated to  our  eastern  Lilies  is  the  Columbian  Lily  (L.  columbianum). 
This,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  merely  a  form  of  our  ^\'ild  Yel- 
low Lily  (L.  canadense),  is  now  regarded  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  who 
has  given  special  study  to  the  genus,  to  be  a  good  species.  It  is  the 
common  Lily  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is, 
as  yet,  but  sparingly  in  cultivation.  It  grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
high,  ami  has  whorls  of  very  distant  leaves.  Its  flowers,  from  two 
to  five  in  number,  are  very  small,  being  only  about  H  in.  across, 
witli  the  parts  turned  strongly  backwards  ;  orange  yellow  freely 
spotted  with  pur])le.  This  is  an  exceedingly  neat  and  interesting 
dwarf  kind,  which  we  hope  may  soon  be  in  general  cultivation. — 
American  Agriculturist. 


NEGLECTED  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Spireea  Aruncus. — This  old-fashioned  plant  is  seldom  met 
with  now-a-days  ;  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  a  young 
lady,  wlio  took  tlie  first  prize  for  dinner-table  desigms  at  a  horti- 
cultural show  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  towns  in  the  kingdom 
about  a  dozen  j'ears  ago,  had  made  this  Spiraea  the  principal  feature 
in  the  design,  and  it  was  at  the  time  very  generally  admired,  and  by 
many  supjjosed  to  be  something  new.  It  is,  however,  a  very  old 
plant,  but  one  which  is  often  pushed  aside  into  some  obscure  back- 
ground. It  well  deserves  being  brought  forward.  It  grows  about 
'A  ft.  high,  and  looks  well  in  the  distance  as  well  as  on  closer  inspec- 
tion. 

Spiraea  venusta, — This  is  also  but  seldom  met  with,  although 
it  well  deserves  attention,  as  it  is  of  a  beautiful  rosy-purple  colour, 
and  I  have  always  found  it  to  thrive  and  do  well,  while  I  never 
could  succeed  with  S,  palmata,  which  I  suppose  was  intended  to 
supersede  it,  but  either  the  soil  or  something  else  did  not  suit  it 
here,  so  I  lost  it  two  or  three  times,  and  ceased  trying  to  gTOw  it, 
wliile  S.  venusta  always  flowered  and  looked  well.  It  is  rather 
taller  th.au  S.  Aruncus,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  the  wild 
Meadow  Sweet,  except  that  the  colour,  as  above  stated,  is  rosj'- 
purple. 

Spireea  filipendula  plena. — This,  I  presume,  is  still 
generally  cultivated,  as  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  we  have,  and 
its  foliage  is  also  neat  and  pretty.  It  is  not  so  tall  as  the  others  just 
n.amed,  being  about  18  in,  or  thereabouts  in  height.  It  is  a  fine  plant 
from  w  hich  to  cut  flowers,  and  one  tliat  is,  while  growing,  neat  look- 
ing and  ornamental. 

Golden-leaved  Spiraea  Ulmaria. — Many  years  ago  I  had 
a  varietj'  of  the  common  Meadow  Sweet  with  foliage  beautifully 
marked  with  gold-coloured  veins  or  markings,  which  it  seemed  to 
retain  year  after  j'ear  with  more  regularity  than  many  variegated 
plants,  and  this  peculiarity  of  its  foliage  rendered  it  a  fit  companion  for 
exotic  plants.  Although  it  was  quite  hardy,  aud  used  to  come  up 
regularly  in  the  common  ground,  it  was  also  a  favourite  in  pots,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  verj-  common  as  I  seldom  meet  with  it  else- 
where. 

Phlox  Van  Houttei. — This,  though  perhaps  not  so  old  as 
some  of  the  plants  mentioned  above,  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  plant  of 
recent  introduction,  as  I  was  ac<iuainted  with  it  about  1849,  and  I 
tliink  it  has  since  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  being 
neat  in  habit  and  not  too  tall ;  in  fact,  it  seldom  grows  more  than 
2  ft.  high,  aud  the  flowers  are  as  correctly  striped  red  and  white  as 
the  choicest  Carnation  ever  is  when  in  its  best  form,  while  it  is  so 
prolific  of  flower,  that  I  tliink  it  must  have  sprung  from  Phlox  omni- 
flora,  which  is  but  seldom  met  with  now-a-days.  Its  flowers  are 
beautiful  in  boutpiets,  and  altogether  it  is  a  plant  that  well  deserves 
cultivation. 

Double  Yellow  Rocket, — This,  I  believe,  is  not  a  Rocket  at 
all — certainly  not  a  Hes])eris  ;  but  in  olden  times  it  used  to  be  called 
the  I'ellow  Rocket  to  distinguish  it  from  the  white  and  purple,  both 
more  plentiful  fifty  years  ago  than  they  are  now.  It  seldom  grows 
more  tlian  1  ft,  high,  anil,  I  believe,  likes  moisture.  It  is  well  worth 
looking  after, 

"White  and  Yellow  Batchelor's  Buttons. — These,  though 
sometimes  met  with,  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
wliite  especially  being  very  scarce,  while  both  are,  or  rather  were, 
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great  favourites  with  our  grandfathers,  as  Avere  also  several  other 
plants  which  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  call  to  memorj- ;  but  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  an  interest  in  such  matters  is  reviving. 

Ax  Old  Garde^ier. 


HOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ELOlSrEE  GARDEN. 


Anemone  japonica  Honorine  Jobert. — For  autumn 
there  is  no  more  useful  plant  than  this,  and  all  gardens,  and  green- 
houses too,  should  contain  large  stocks  of  it.  If  planted  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years,  it  grows  into  large  masses, 
throwing  up  hundreds  of  beautiful  white  flowers  on  tall,  slender, 
branching  stalks,  and  remains  thus  with  a  continual  succession  of 
bloom,  for  a  whole  month.  For  greenhouse  purposes  we  keep  a  stock 
of  good-sized  ijlants  of  it  in  the  reserve  garden,  potting  then  when 
the  buds  are  well  formed,  and  then  place  them  in  the  conservatory  or 
cool  greenhouse,  where  they  bloom  verj'  freely,  and  are  even  more 
beautiful  than  those  in  the  open  ground.  By  a  little  arrangement 
it  is  easy  to  have  these  Anemones  in  flower  in  the  conservatory  for 
nearly  two  months.  For  those  who  do  not  know  this  lo\'ely  flower, 
I  would  describe  it  as  being  like  a  very  large  Wood  Anemone,  grow- 
ing from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  bearing  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
flowers  on  each  stalk.  As  regards  purity  and  beauty  it  is  fit  for  a 
bride's  bouquet.  For  dinner-table  decoration  it  is  also  exceedingly 
useful,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  shape  of  cut  blooms.  The  latter  last 
fully  a  week  in  water  if  cut  when  freslily  opened.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  needs  no  skilful  cultivation,  and  is  cheap.  We  tried  a  long 
line  of  this  Anemone  planted  alternately'  witli  Gladiolus  brenchley- 
ensis,  but  the  Gladiolus  was  over  before  the  Anemone  was  in  its  full 
beauty. — Bkockiicrst. 

Mixed  Herbaceous  Beds.— There  has  been  no  grander 
feature  in  the  grounds  at  the  C'ryst.al  Palace  this  year  than  the  large 
mi.xed  herbaceous  beds  on  tlie  lower  terrace  garden.  They  are  com- 
posed of  tine  masses  of  the  scarlet  Tritoma  Uvaria,  the  showy  yel- 
low-flowered double  Helianthus,  big  bunches  of  Phloxes  and  Asters, 
and  specially  the  marvellously  fine  heads  of  the  beautiful  magenta- 
coloured  Sedani  spectabile,  which  makes  such  a  grand  decorative 
plant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Beside  these  noble  mixed  masses 
rigid  designs  in  Golden-feather  and  clipped  ilentha  are  tame  and 
formal.  Of  tender  plants,  the  beds  of  Dahlias  are  also  most  effec- 
tive ;  and  certainly  worthy  of  copying  in  every  largo  garden  are  the 
very  pleasing  combinations  in  dwarf  ornamental  shrubs,  that  are 
beautiful  not  merely  to-day,  but  permanently  so  for  many  years  to 
come. — A.  D. 

Hypericum  calycinum  under  Trees. — Tlie  notice  in 
The  Gakden'  (p.  270)  of  the  Fern  glades  in  Penrhyn  Castle 
reminds  me  of  the  manner  in  which  this  St.  John's-wort  was  treated 
in  the  same  place  some  years  ago.  All  the  bare  places  and  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  brown  unsightly  patches  under  the 
trees,  from  the  hedges  up  to  the  Castle,  were  planted  with  tiiis 
Hypericum.  An  old  name  (at  least,  a  local  one)  for  this  plant  is 
Park  Leaves,  and  certainly  in  those  days,  as  seen  from  the  approach, 
it  gave  the  park  quite  a  character.  No  shade  seems  too  deej)  for 
this  plant  to  thrive  under,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  its  very  conspicu- 
ous handsome  flowers,  its  broad  masses  of  ample  foliage,  growing 
where  a  JIoss  would  scarcely  exist,  render  it  valuable,  even  more 
so  than  any  for  such  places.  This  plant  is  also  known  in  tlie  Nortli 
of  England  as  the  Kose  of  Sharon,  and  it  is  j  ust  tl>e  plant  adapted 
to  make  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  Rose. — Thomas  Williajis, 
Ormddrk. 

The  Nympheea  alba  rosea  (more  correctly,  it  seems,  N. 
allja  rubra),  figured  in  our  last  volume,  has  been  named  N.  Caspary 
by  M.  C'arrifere,  who  has  also  published  a  figure  of  tlie  plant  in  the 
'•  Revue  Horticole"  (1879,  p.  "2.30).  The  plant  has  lia.l  a  variety  of 
names ;  thus  Prof.  Caspary,  of  Kiinigsburg,  called  it  N.  alba  sph:ero- 
carpa  rubra,  and  M.  Duchartre,  N".  sph;erocarpa  ruln-a.  Whatever 
name  it  bears,  it  is,  as  M.  Carriere  observes,  a  very  fine  plant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given,  it  is  a  variety  of  X.  sphitrocarpa,  a 
plant  nearly  related  to  N.  alba,  but  distinguished  l>y  its  more 
rounded  fruits,  tlie  present  variety  differing  in  the  carmine  rose  col- 
our of  its  interior  petals.  It  is  described  as  being  vigorous  and  hardy, 
with  large,  slightly  undulated  leaves  almost  entire  at  the  edge,  and 
attached  by  red  petioles  ;  the  peduncle  large,  ferruginous,  the  buds 
red,  the  flowers  tender  rose,  often  somewhat  veined  with  violet.  It 
commences  to  flower  in  .lune,  and  continues  flowering  almost  until  tlie 
frosts.  It  was  discovered  in  a  lake  near  to  Tweden,  village  Kamma, 
near  Nerika,  in  Sweden,  in  18.50.  According  to  M.  Frtebel,  it  is  a 
very  floriferous  plant,  commencing  to  bloom  eight  or  ten  days  before 
N.  alba,  is  completely  hardy,  and  requires  the  same  culture  as  N. 
alba.  He  adds  that  it  reproduces  itself  from  seeds,  but  M.  Can-iere 
wisely  observes  that  those  who  wish  for  a  perfectly  true  stock  should 


ncrease  it  by  division,  reserving  the  seeds  for  the  production  of  varie- 
ties, of  which  some  might  chance  to  be  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
parent.  It  will  be  a  great  acquisition  for  tlie  embellishment  of  our 
ornamental  waters. — "Florist.'  [Of  this  a  coloured  figure  is  givers 
in  The  Gardes,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  510.] 

Chilian  Beet. — This  has  been  most  efl'ective  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  making  unusually  vigorous  growth,  and  is  extremely 
well  coloured,  varying  from  creamy  yellow  to  a  brilliant  red  in  the 
stalks.  When  planted  as  an  edgnng  to  beds  of  sub-tropical  plants  of 
taller  growth,  such  as  Canna,  Castor-oil  plants,  &c.,  they  are  much  more- 
effective  than  ilia  mass,  as  the  leaf-stalks  are  then  seen  to  advantage,, 
being  much  more  highly  coloured  than  the  leaves.  Being  comjiara- 
tively  hardy,  they  continue  to  be  effective  plants  after  the  first  slight 
frost  has  cut  Aoww  their  more  tender  companions. — J.  G.   L. 

Japanese  Privet  (Ligustrum  japonicum.) — This  makes  a  most 
useful  shrub  for  single  specimens  on  Grass  or  in  the  shrubbery  bor- 
ders. It  is  now  in  fine  bloom  with  us,  its  deep  green  shining  foliage, 
shows  its  load  of  pure  white  flowers  to  great  advantage.  Beyond- 
losing  some  of  its  leaves  it  withstood  the  last  severe  winter  witl» 
impunity,  and  should  therefore  prove  hardy,  excejit  in  extremely 
unfavourable  situations. — .J.  G.   L. 

Acanthuses  in  the  Wild  Garden.— I  find  these  hand- 
some foliaged  hardy  plants  quite  at  home  in  the  "wild"  garden,  for,, 
when  once  planted  they  soon  extend  into  large  clumps  and  become 
quite  naturalised.  For  clothing  banks,  &c. ,  they  are  admirably^ 
adapted,  as  they  grow  freelj'  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  luxuriate  in  sun- 
shine or  shade,  so  that  they  adapt  themselves  to  any  position.  The-- 
bold  yet  gracefully  formed  foliage  being  of  an  evergreen  character, 
and  cut  down  only  by  severe  frost,  renders  them  most  useful  plants 
for  giving  a  cheerful  look,  when  plants  of  a  deciduous  character  have 
died  down. — J.  Groom. 

Erigeron  mucronatum. — This  pretty  Composite,  which 
is  also  known  as  Vittadcnia  triloba,  has  proved  itself  an  excellent  ■ 
plant  for  growing  on  old  walls.  It  thrives  equally  well  as  Erinus- 
alpinus,  &c.  vSelf-sown  seedlings  have  appeared  in  several  places  as. 
much  as  50  ft.  away  from  the  parent  plant.  Such  a  continuous 
blooming  plant  will  be  very  welcome  I  am  sure  in  such  positious. 
Jamesia  americana  also  appeared  on  the  back  wall  of  a  low  cold  jiit 
as  a  self-sown  seedling,  and  grew  into  a  vigorous  plant,  evidently 
quite  at  home  in  the  Moss  and  old  mortar  between  the  bricks. — 

T.    SiMITH. 

The  Old  Double  White  Rocket.— "R,  D."  (p.  295) 
ought  to  feel  proud  of  his  plant,  the  true  old  double  white  Rocket 
— a  truly  beautiful  flower  fast  becoming  extinct.  Tliis  plant  has 
always  been  pre-eminently  a  cottage  garden  flower,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  its  cultivation,  and  consequently  its  sale,  among 
the  cottages  in  many  parts  about  here  was  enormous,  many  of  them 
paying  their  rent  with  it ;  but  it  disappeared  all  at  once,  and  I 
knew  not  where  a  plant  could  be  obtained.  It  is  a  very 
old  plant,  having  been  introduced  into  Engl.and  300  years  ago. 
Strange  to  say  the  type  (Hesperis  matronalis)  is  seldom  or  never 
met  with — I  mean  in  the  single  state.  Whoever  m.ay  possess  this 
plant  and  may  wish  to  increase  it,  the  secret  lies  in  not  letting 
it  flower.  As  soon  as  the  flower  stem  is  formed,  pinch  it  off' ; 
laterals  will  spring  from  the  base,  and  these,  with  the  heel  ret.ained, 
will  make  the  future  plants.  What  is  known  as  the  French  or 
Giant  variety  appears  to  be  a  different  kind,  and  the  crimson  and 
purple  sorts  are  apparently  forms  of  it,  though  I  believe  H.  matro- 
nalis is  purple.  There  was  at  one  time  a  green-flowered  variety 
in  existence — of  course,  like  the  double  white  in  question,  a  mon- 
strosity. However,  seeing  the  plant  has  sported  from  purple  to 
white  and  double  white,  it  is  possible  that  "  R.  D.'s  "  new  dwarf 
purple  and  new  crimson  may  be  reversions  to  the  type  as  regards  - 
colour.  There  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  yellow  Rocket,  a 
double-flowered  form  of  Barbarca  vulgaris,  a  handsome  plant,  bnt 
not  a  Rocket  ;  and  what  is  known  as  the  red  Rocket,  another 
pretty  neat  plant,  is  Lychnis  viscaria,  also  with  double  flowers. — 
Tiios.  W'lLLiAMS,  Ormi4iir}:. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — This  very  useful  pl.ant  should  be 
grown  in  ([uantity  wherever  cut  flowers  or  decorative  plants  are  in 
request  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will 
flower  out-of-doors  in  a  mild  autumn,  liut  to  olitain  the  flower  in 
its  full  beauty  it  should  have  some  protection  from  inclement  weathei-. 
A  quantity  was  planted  out  here  in  spring  in  bunches  in  well-pre- 
pared soil ;  they  arc  no-'v  ready  to  lift  for  potting  or  furnishing  boxes^ 
stands,  &c.  They  are  very  accommodating  plants,  as  they  may  be- 
safely  transplanted  at  any  time.  If,  when  planted  close  to  a  wall  or 
fence,  some  temporary  protection  can  be  given  from  severe  frosts,  a- 
good  row  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  spikes  for  cutting  purposes. 
As  bright  colours  are  so  valuable  during  the  dull  days  and  not  pro- 
eural-de  from  many  outdoor  plants  at  that  season,  it  is  surprising 
that  this  beautiful  Irid  is  not  more  generally  grown. — Jame.s  Groom.. 
LbiUm. 
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Aponogeton  spathaceum  var.  junceum.— In  the  note 

(p.  2U9)  on  thia  pl;uit  having  flowered  at  Kew,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
what  I  consider  its  most  pecuh'ar  feature.  Tlie  flowers  are  l)orne  on 
erect  stems,  3  in.  or  so  above  tlie  water,  and  as  soon  as  fertilisation 
has  taken  place,  tlie  stems  bend  over  like  a  sliepherd's  crook,  so  as  to 
t)lace  the  flower  head  below  the  surface.  Sometiiing  analogous  occurs 
with  the  commoner  plant  A.  distachyon,  tlie  flowers  of  vhich  are 
often  thrust  up  above  the  water's  surface,  but  as  soon  as  fertili- 
sation has  taken  place,  the  stem  sinks  altogether,  so  as  to  bring  the 
iiower-head  down  to  just  below  the  surface.  This  fairly  illustrates 
the  fact  that  all  plants  possess  the  power  of  adapting  them.selvea  to 
their  peculiar  circumstances.  A.  distachyon,  bcingadoep  water  plant, 
and  so  able  to  accomplish  its  end  in  one  way,  whereas  A.  spathaceum, 
being  a  shallow  water  plant  (its  point  of  immersion  being  about  2  in.), 
cannot  so  act,  and  so  adopts  a  difierent  course. — T.  Sjiith,  Nevry. 

The  singular  twisted  appearance  was  shown  fairly  well  in  the 

woodcut ;  in  the  alisence  of  which  allusion  would  have  been  made  to 
it.  The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  flower  stalks  to  submerge  after  fer- 
tilisation is  by  no  means  a  permanent  character,  as  I  have  had  ample 
means  of  observing  in  the  scores  of  plants  that  have  flowered  at  Kew. 
I  have  obtained  matured  seeds  from  quite  erect  stems  which  showed 
no  tendency  to  turn  whatever.  The  limit  of  the  depth  also  is  by  no 
means  a  fixed  one,  though  I  found  that  a  depth  of  2  in.  was  the  most 
suitable  depth  during  summer,  after  experimenting  with  several 
hundred  jjlants.  In  winter  I  found  that  those  whicli  were  wholly 
submerged  kept  in  the  most  thriving  condition,  whilst  those  in  shal- 
low water  died  down  to  the  surface.  It  is  found  naturally  in 
very  wet  places,  growing  amongst  Grass  and  other  herbage,  which  no 
doubt  protects  it  very  considerably. — W.  G.] 

S-weet  Peas  in  Pots.— The  finest  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  that 
have  yet  come  under  my  notice  were  sown  very  early  in  the  year  in 
8-in.  pots,  and,  when  grown  to  the  size  when  more  space  was 
required,  they  were  shifted  on  into  13-in.  pots,  and  had  stakes  about 
5  ft.  high  placed  round  them  for  support.  As  soon  as  the  leading 
.shoots  pushed  outside  the  stakes  the  points  were  nipped  out,  and  it 
was  this  pinching,  with  the  copious  supplies  of  liijuid  manure 
applied  to  them,  that  induced  them  to  grow  so  strong  and  produce 
a  thicket  of  flowers.  When  Sweet  Peas  are  well  cut  back  during 
summer,  sever.-vl  shoots  will  spring  from  the  point  where  the  one 
shoot  was  cut  from,  almost  causing  the  plants  to  assume  a  somewhat 
perennial  character,  and  if  well  supplied  with  water,  with  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  diluted  liquid  manure,  they  are  less  inclined  to  pro- 
duce seed-pods,  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  exhaust  them 
or  check  flowering  until  the  cold  autumn  nights  come.  By  the  robust 
growth  and  abundance  of  flowers  they  produce  tliis  season,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  moisture-loving  subjects. — E.  Hodd.vy. 

Campanula  pyratnidalis  Hardy.— I  am  glad  to  see 
attention  drawn  to  this  fine  herbaceous  jjlant  (see  p.  29S),  and  I  can 
endorse  the  statement  that  this  noble  Campanula  is  perfectly  hardy. 
It  has  been  here — in  North  Yorkshire — in  an  open  border  for  two 
years,  and  is  now  flowering  profusely,  many  of  the  plants  being  5  ft. 
in  height.  The  Astilbe  rivularis  makes  a  fine  backgi'ound  for  this 
noble  flower.  It  has  a  fine  eflect  when  planted  in  lines,  witli  a  cen- 
tral of  one  white,  and  blue  on  each  side.  Planting  deeply  injures 
the  fleshy  roots  of  this  Campanula.  I  plant  it  shallow,  and  put  a 
spadeful  of  sand  over  the  roots. — Ch.is.  Donald,  Slol:''sh'y. 

Rosa  Regeliana. — A  beautiful  feature  in  this  Japanese  Rose 
which  I  have  not  seen  alluded  to  is  the  change  of  the  leaves  in 
autumn  to  a  bright  golden  hue,  a  specimen  of  which  I  enclose.  I  see 
that  the  leaves  of  another  Japanese  plant  (Aralia  japonica)  are  about 
the  same  colour. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherhank,  Wei/hridiji'. 
[The  leaves  sent  are  indeed  very  beautiful,  and  where  large  bushes 
of  this  kind  are  seen  they  must  be  highly  effective.] 

Browallia  elata  in  Open  Borders.— Although  usually 
grown  as  a  pot  plant  under  glass  this  is  useful  for  open  liorders,  as 
blue  flowers  are  comparatively  few.  I  planted  out  many  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  and  although  the  season  has  been  anything  but 
favourable  for  plants  of  a  tender  nature,  they  have  grown  away 
freely,  and  continued  to  produce  their  pretty  blue  flowers  in  abun- 
dance. As  it  is  easily  grown  and  very  floriferous,  I  can  recommend 
it  either  for  gi'owing  in  pots  or  for  borders. — J.  Groom,   Linton. 

The  Alpine  Snapdragon  (Linaria  al])ina).— This  charming 
little  plant  has  been  flowering  almost  incessantly  for  the  past  three 
months  on  the  rockwork  in  the  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  where  it 
has  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  On  large  rocks, 
where  this  little  gem  may  be  left  to  seed  year  after  year,  it  would 
form  a  most  pleasing  and  attractive  feature. — E.  J. 

Sedutn  Telephium  purpureum.- This  Stonecrop  has  pro- 
duced a  fine  mass  of  bloom  during  the  present  autumn  ;  never  have 
I  seen  the  lieads  finer  or  the  colour  richer.  Ap.art  from  its  great 
beauty  as  a  decorative  plant,  it  is  specially  interesting  for  the  attrac- 


tions the  flowers  offer  to  numerous  insects,  including  gaudily-hued 
butterflies,  which  are  doubtless  attracted  by  the  gay  flowers. — 
A.  D. 

Tricyrtis  hirta  nigra.— A  good  quality  in  this  plant,  which 
is  noticed  at  page  29S.  is,  that  it  blooms  about  three  weeks  earlier 
tlian  tlie  type,  and  therefore  in  time  to  escape  frost ;  it  is  also  a  free 
seeder.  With  us  T.  Iiirta  proves  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  blooms  are 
annually  damaged  by  frost.  It  makes  a  capital  orchard  house  plant. 
— GEORfJE  F.   Wilson,   Ihatherhank,   Wcyhrkhje. 

Hyacinthus  candicans.— Some  very  large  bulbs  of  this 
lieautiful  Hyacinth  have  proved  themselves  to  be  quite  hardy  in  the 
Newton  Nurseries,  Chester.  They  were  left  out  in  the  open  air 
during  the  whole  of  last  winter  in  pots  plunged  half  their  depth  in 
coal  ashes.  On  one  plant  I  counted  some  forty  flowers  and  buds, 
the  stem  being  over  5  ft.  in  height  — E.  .J. 
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CULTURE  OF  WINTER  GREENS. 

In  the  winter  season  we  rely  mainly  upon  the  Cabbage  tribe  to  fur- 
nish our  supply  of  fresh  vegetaljles.  Generally  our  climate  enables 
us  to  enjoy  green  vegetables  the  whole  year  through,  for  we  seldom 
experience  a  winter  severe  enougli  to  destroy  them,  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  advantages  which  we  derive  in  this  respect  are  not 
fully  appreciated  ;  and  yet  we  seldom  find  that  ample  provision  is 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  such  kinds  as  Brussel  Sprouts  and 
Savoys.  This  shortcoming  is  especially  noticeable  in  small  gardens. 
In  large  establisliments  speci.al  attention  is  generally  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  vegetable  culture.  The  culture  of  winter  greens  is 
not  attended  with  any  great  difiiculty,  success  depending  chiefly 
on  having  rich  soil  well  stirred,  combined  ivith  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  copious  waterings  in  hot  weather. 

Coleworts. — These  are  very  acceptable  in  the  winter  on 
account  of  their  tenderness  and  delicate  flavour.  In  severe  weather 
they  need  some  slight  protection  ;  the  best  way  of  affording  it 
being  to  lay  them  in  closely  in  some  sheltered  place,  covering 
with  Bracken  or  litter  of  some  kind.  Sow  the  seeds  the  first  week 
in  July  in  drills  which  have  been  previously  moistened,  and  cover 
np  till  germination  takes  place.  Plant  out  in  rows  IS  in.  apart, 
and  fifteen  in  the  rows  ;  keep  them  well  watered  till  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  dress  several  times  with  soot,  using  the  hose  freely 
amongst  them.  The  brown  grub  is  apt  to  be  troublesome,  and 
must  be  watched  for  and  destroyed  wlien  seen.  Early  York  and 
Early  Imperial  are  good  kinds.  Rosette  is  a  smaller  well 
flavoured  sort,  that  may  be  planted  rather  more  closely. 

Savoys. — Where  a  large  supply  of  winter  vegetables  is  required 
the  Savoy  will  be  found  invaluable  ;  it  may  either  lie  used  when  fully 
grown  or  in  the  form  of  Coleworts,  in  which  state  it  is  more  delicate, 
but,  of  course,  not  so  economical  as  when  fully  developed.  Plant 
out  in  rows  20  in.  apart,  and  IS  in.  from  plant  to  plant ;  the  smallest 
plants  put  in  later  and  more  closely  will  furnish  Coleworts.  Rich 
ground  and  plenty  of  manure  water  in  hot  weather  are  necessary  to 
bring  this  vegetable  to  perfection. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — This  vegetable  is  often  considered  some- 
what of  a  luxury.  Why  this  idea  prevails  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  its  cul- 
ture is  as  simple  as  that  of  ordinary  Cabbage.  It  certainly  requires 
high  culture,  under  the  influence  of  which  it  becomes  quite  as 
profitable  a  crop  as  any.  Sprouts  may  be  had  the  whole  winter 
through.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March  and  the  young  plants 
pricked  out  in  a  bed  of  free  soil.  From  this  they  should 
be  transplanted  to  deep  and  well-manured  gi'ound.  The  beds  should 
be  freipiently  hoed  during  the  season,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
manure  water  will  assist  them  to  make  vigorous  growth.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  grow  them  on  poor,  impoverished  ground, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  many  consider  them  an  unjirofitable 
crop. 

Borecole  or  Kale. — This  is  the  most  popular  of  all  winter 
Greens,  and,  on  account  of  its  coming  to  perfection  in  ordinary 
soil  and  without  any  special  care,  is  largely  grown  by  cottagers. 
The  tops  may  be  cut  during  the  winter,  and  sprouts  will  be  formed 
the  ensuing  sj^ring.  It  is  a  hardy  and  profitable  vegetable,  and 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden,  as  in  severe  winters,  when  the 
tender  kinds  of  vegetables  are  checked,  it  will  be  a  source  of  supply. 
Sow  in  March,  and  prick  the  young  plants  into  .in  open  bed.  Trans- 
plant them  into  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  16  in.  between  each  plant. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  breezy,  sunny  situation,  as  they  then 
become  stocky  and  hardy,  and  form  good  heads.  J.  0. 

Byfieet. 
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PUIIPLE    BROCCOLI. 

0-.VTy(i  to  the  better  appearance  which  the  white  and  sulphur- 
coloured  Broccoli  present  at  table,  the  purple  sorts  have  never 
Ijeeii  so  pojjular  as  tliey  deserve  to  be,  for,  as  regards  flavour,  none 
of  them  are  second  to  the  white  varieties,  whilst  the  Early  Purple 
Cape  and  the  Late  Dw.arf  Purple  (of  which  tlie  annexed  is  an  illus- 
tration) are  of  the  finest  flavour  and  very  hardy.  The  Early  Purple 
Cape  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  of  autumn  Broccoli,  as  it  never 
fails  to  become  fit  for  use  at  the  right  time.  A  sowing  made  the  first 
week  in  May  ensures  a  supply  of  fine  heads  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  if  another  sowing  were  maile  at  the  end  of  tlie  month, 
the  supply  would  be  continued  into  November.  The  Mottled  Purple 
Cape  is  another  excellent  variety,  and  a  good  mid-season  kind  ;  in 
colour  it  occasionally  varies  from  greenish-purple  to  bright  p'.Ua, 
and  is,  as  its  n,ame  implies,  occisionally  mottled.  It  should  be  sown 
about  the  last  week  in  May,  and  will  then  be  fit  for  use  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  December.  The  Late  Dwarf  Purple 
13  in  every  respect  excellent.  It  grows  from  12  in.  to  1.5  in.  high. 
Its  leaves  are  dark  green,  short,  deeply  indented,  and  toothed. 
The  heads,  which  are  small  and  compact,  are  in  colour  the  deepest 
purple,  and  they  are  fit  for  use  in  April  if  the  seed  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  ilay.  Tlie  next  variety — Purple  Sprouting — is  better 
known  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  being  a  general  favourite  for 
■vvinter  and  early  spring  use,  and  certainly  a  more  profitalile  winter 
green  than  it  is  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  our  garden'^.  In 
good  soil  it  attains  a  height  of  3  ft.,  and  produces  a  profusion  of 


The  Late  Dwarf  Purple  Broccoli. 

sprouts  from  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  not  the  least  of  its 
merits  being  that  the  leaves  and  midribs  of  the  same  are  as  tender 
as  the  flowering  sprouts.  If  a  couple  or  tliree  suecessional  sowings 
be  made  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  en<l  of  May,  a  succession  of 
sprouts  may  be  had  from  December  to  March.  Tlie  above  are  the 
best,  but  other  excellent  coloured  kinds  are  Dancer's  Late  Pink  Cape, 
Purple  Silesiau,  and  Siberian.  W.  W. 


LAYERING     BROCCOLL 


With  the  experience  of  the  last  severe  winter  still  impressed  upon 
«s,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  prepare  as  far  as  jjoj^ible,  lest  a  similar 
season  is  in  store  for  us,  and  again  damage  our  green  crops.  Owing 
to  the  wet  sunless  season.  Broccoli  especially  is  in  a  comlition  to  suffer 
badly  should  severe  weather  suddenly  come  upon  it.  A  succes- 
sion of  extremely  mild  winters  had,  previous  to  the  last,  brought  the 
practice  of  layering  Broccoli  into  disrepute,  and  doubtless  if  we 
could  ensure  their  immunity  from  frost,  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
them  undisturbed.  Where  for  want  of  space  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  plant  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens  between  other  crops  they  are 
much  more  liable  to  get  drawn  than  if  allowed  ample  space  in  open 
airy  positions  where  the  tissues  become  firm  from  their  e.arliest  growtli. 
This  is  the  reason  why  such  crops  so  grown  witlist.and  frosts,  whilst 
they  destroy  those  in  sheltered  walled-in  gardens.  As  a  crop  of  only 
moderate  sized  heads  is  required  in  most  private  gardens,  I  ailvise  any 
one  having  luxuriantly  grown  crops  of  Broccoli,  of  sorts  that  f'o  not 
come  fit  for  use  until  the  spring,  to  layer  tliem  at  once  by  taking  out 
a  little  soil  on  the  north  side  of  the  plant  and  laying  them  down,  and 
then  packing  the  soil  well  over  the  stems  in  order  to  protect  them. 
They  will  at  this  season  soon  recover  tlie  partial  check, 
and  will  safely  withstand  a  degree  of  cold  that  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  majority  of  those  left  to  take  tlieir  chance  ;  of 
course,  sorts  that  are  in  ordinary  years  fit  for  cutting  from  November 
to  January  are  best  left  standing  erect,  as  laying  would  retard  their 
earliness.  We  usually  cut  such  sorts  as  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Veitch's  Winter  Broccoli,  and  Snow's  Winter  White  as 


they  come  fit  for  U3c,  bre.iking  the  leaves  down  over  the  heart  to 
still  further  protect  from  early  frosts,  and  any  not  required  for  im- 
mediate use  are  lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth  and  planted  in  pits. 
By  tills  means  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a  continuous  supply  of 
eitlier  Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli.  Sorts  for  early  winter  use  tliat 
are  intermediate  between  the  two  \\i]]  yield  a  long  succession 
for  cutting  if  sown  and  transplanted  at  dilTerent  dates  in  cpiantities 
proportionate  to  tlie  demand.  Snow's  Winter  White,  if  ti-ue,  is  a 
first-rate  sort,  as  is  also  Veitch's  Winter  Broccoli  ;  they  are  both 
extremely  self-protecting,  the  heart  being  enveloped  in  several 
layers  of  leaves,  that  curl  over  and  answer  the  double  jurpose  of 
blanching  and  protecting  the  heart.  We  plant  these  soits  largely 
for  winter  use,  and  the  Early  Penzance  or  Cornish  Broccoli  for  an 
early  spring  supply,  and  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  latest  sorts,  such  as 
Model,  Leamington,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  and  Carter's  Champi^u.  Of 
th?3e  we  had  good  examples  this  year  in  June,  and  they  are  most 
acceptable  in  seasons  that  almost  defy  the  production  of  very  early 
crops  out-of-doors ;  therefore,  extra  late  productions  are  doulily 
valuable.  J.  Gkoom. 

DISEASE-RESISTING    POTATOES. 

The  claim  put  forth  for  Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  is  not  that  it  is 
disease  "proof  "  but  that  it  is  disease  "resisting  ";  a  very  difi'erent 
thing.  During  the  past  season  it  lias  had  to  undergo  a  severe 
test,  and  it  has  withstood  it  well.  In  my  neighbourhood  it  has  been 
grown  in  several  localities  by  market  gi-owers,  and  the  proportion  of 
iliseascd  tubers  found  is  so  small  that  it  is  barely  worthy  of  mention. 
One  giower  states  tliat  he  had  but  half-a-peck  diseased  in  eighteen 
busliels,  and  others  report  of  none  at  all  diseased.  This  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  to  hear  of  any  Potato  this  season,  and  contrasts  strikingly 
with  Regents  and  Victorias,  which  have  diseased  badly.  The  same 
grower  said  that  "Regents  and  Victorias  will  cause  me  this  year  to 
lose  £200  ;  in  fact,  enough  to  break  my  back  ;  "  and  but  for  the 
>La,gnum  Bonums  and  Champions — which  latter  last  year  were  fetch- 
ing nothing  in  the  market,  and  are  now  making  from  £8  to  £9  per 
ton — he  might  have  been  ruined.  I  am  confident  that  next  year  the 
market  growers  will  grow  six  times  more  of  Magnum  Bonum  tlian 
O-  any  other  kind. 

"J.  S.  W. "  makes  a  reference  to  some  correspondence  which  has 
appeareil  in  the  Slamlanl,  and  quotes  a  remark  that  the  system  of 
"natural  propagation  by  crossing  the  best  and  strongest  growing 
varieties"  has  already  brought  us  one  disease-resisting  Potato.  There 
is  not  much  novelty  in  that  oliservation,  and  it  was  probably  only 
written  by  an  amateur  correspondeut.  We  have  been  jiroducing  new 
sorts  by  means  of  crossing  naturally  and  artificially  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  but  the  results,  so  far  as  the  production  of  disease-proof  kinds 
are  concerned,  have  not  been  encouraging.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
most  successful  example  in  this  direction  ever  raised  should  have 
been  not  the  result  of  artificially  crossing  witli  the  intention  of 
producing  a  disease-resisting  kind,  but  simply  the  result  of  an 
accident  ;  but  how  accomplished,  the  raiser  still  remains  in  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Clarke,  of  Christ  Church,  with  whom  it  originated, 
says  that  he  found,  during  the  hot  summer  of  1S70,  three  small  seed- 
balls  attached  to  a  plant  of  the  Early  Rose  (a  Potato  that  was  hardly 
likely  to  have  been  selected  forth  s  special  purpose  bya  hybridist),  and 
that  the  flowers  from  whicli  these  wora  produced  had  been  naturally 
fertilised  bysomeother  kind  is  evident.  From  the  fact  that  in  this  coun- 
try American  sorts  never  set  their  blooms,  and  are  never  fertilised 
except  by  the  aid  of  foreign  pollen,  as  they  are  devoid  of  it,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Paterson's  Victoria  was  the  pollen-parent, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  only  conjecture.  I  cannot  agi-ee  with 
"J.  S.  W."  in  his  estimate  of  Magnum  Bonum,  that  what  disease- 
resisting  properties  it  possesses  are  due  to  its  lateness  in  ripening. 
Victoria,  for  instance,  is  as  late,  and  yet  it  diseases  badly;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  others.  With  me  the  foliage  of  the 
Magnum  Bonum  died  long  before  the  tubers  were  ripe,  but  I  have 
not  a  diseased  one.  Some  believe  that  it  is  to  the  hard  woody  nature 
of  its  stalk  that  Magnum  Bonum  owes  its  disease-resisting  powers. 
This  is  no  doubt  tlie  truth,  and  to  that  feature,  and  not  tj  its 
lateness,  does  it  owe  the  good  qualities  it  now  possesses. 

A.  D. 


A  Peril  near  Home. — Lately  grave  cases  of  poisoning 
by  supposed  Mushrooms  gathered  in  Hyde  Park  and  Regent's 
Park  have  fallen  under  treatment  at  Middlesex  hospital.  The 
symptoms  were  urgent  and  included  violent  delirium,  though 
happily  the  patients  recovered  under  treatment.  Tliis  is  a  matter 
of  general  interest,  because  it  is  quite  possilde  that  some  of  the 
Mushrooms  supjilied  by  costermongers,  and  even  family  greengrocers, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  localities  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  is  generally  supposed  to  distinguish  the  genuine  edible  from 
the  poisonous  fungi.     The  public  should  be  warned. — Lancet. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON    THE  KITCHEN   GAEDEN- 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea. — Amongst  late  kinds  I  do  not  find  any 
to  equal  tliis  wail  known  sort,  either  for  colour,  flavour,  or  proiluc- 
tivoness.  It  has  also  a  most  continuous  mode  of  bearing  and  con- 
tinues growing  and  flowering  until  checked  by  the  early  frosts.  When 
cooked  it  retains  its  deep  green  colour  admirably,  and,  as  regards 
flavour,  it  is  simply  as  good  as  one  can  expect  to  ever  get  Peas. 
Every  one  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  earliest  Peas  in  cultivation,  but 
probably  tlie  latest  are  equally  useful  to  most  cultivators,  and  if 
asked  for  the  very  best  late  kind,  I  should  certainly  still  hold  to 
Ne  Plus  Ultra. — J.  Geoom,  Linton. 

Potato  Beauty  of  Hebron. — I  have  grown  this  Potato  this 
season,  and  find  that  it  has  withstood  the  disease  better  than  any 
other  sort  I  have  grown  (except  Magnum  Bonuni) — in  all  fourteen 
sorts.  From  14  lb.  of  seed  I  dug  about  6  pecks  of  fair-sized  Potatoes 
and  found  ouly  three  diseased  tubers.  As  regards  quality  when 
Oioked  they  are  first-rate.  Although  not  so  white  as  Snowilake, 
they  are  equal  to  it  as  regards  mealiness.  I  intend  to  plant  more  of 
this  sort  next  year. — J.  T. ,  Alwalton. 

Tender  and  True  Cucumber. — We  have  grown  this 
Cucumber  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  find  it  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  we  ever  gi'ew.  It  is  not  only  a  handsome  Cucumber  both 
in  length  and  shape,  but  it  is  also  a  very  free  bearer.  Ours  have  been 
grown  in  ordinary  manure  pits  with  a  flow  and  return  pipe  for  top- 
lieat  when  required.  From  under  ten  lights  we  have  cut  a  great 
quantity  of  Cucumbers  ;  I  caunted  forty  fit  to  cut  to-day.  Those 
who  have  not  already  tried  this  variety  will,  I  feel  sure,  not  regret 
doing  so. — H.  J.  C. 

Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum  Potato. — In  travelling  through 
various  parts  of  ^Vales  and  Ireland  I  heard  an  excellent  account  of 
this  Potato.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  only  variety  that  resisted  the 
disease  with  any  success,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarly 
bad  season,  gave  an  excellent  crop. — V. 

"Webb's  Summerhill  Cabbage  Lettuce.— This  is  a  large 
yet  delicate  Lettuce  ;  its  heart  is  close  and  white,  crisp  and  sweet, 
being  well  protected  by  the  outer  leaves  ;  altogether  it  is  an  excellent 
Cabbage  Lettuce. — H, 
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CAUSES  OF  FAILUEE  IN  STRAWBEREY  FORCING. 

A  Stkawberry  plant  which,  when  placed  in  heat,  starts  feebly  into 
growth,  seldom  realises  in  the  succeeding  phases  of  its  growth  the 
expectations  of  the  cultivator.  The  vigour  and  freedom  with  which 
the  first  leaf  is  made  fully  indicates  the  future  progress  of  the  plant. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  every  precaution  ought  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  an  unchecked  and  healthy  growth  in  the  first  stage 
of  forcing,  and  many  of  the  failures  that  occur  may  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  observance  of  this  important  matter.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  many  cases  an  insufficiency  of  nourishment  and  mois- 
ture in  the  autumn  would  account  for  lack  of  vigour  in  the  sjiring. 
It  is  highly  important  that  a  sufficient  number  of  old  leaves  should 
remain  on  the  plant  to  ensure  a  free  root  action  when  placed  in  heat, 
and  unless  these  are  healthy  and  of  good  substance  they  cannot  efli- 
cieutly  perform  their  functions.  Healthy  foliage  can  never  be  secured 
if  the  plants  do  not  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  nourishment.  \Mien 
the  pots  towards  the  summer  become  full  of  roots  they  should  be 
either  top-dressed  or  the  plants  kept  growing  by  means  of  liberal  sup- 
plies of  manure  water.  Soot  is  a  capital  manure  for  the  latter  end 
of  the  season.  It  does  not  stimulate  so  much  as  other  manurial 
agents,  but  it  imparts  a  substance  and  colour  to  the  plants  which 
they  never  appear  to  lose.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  that  water 
should  be  sparingly  administered  during  the  last  stage  of  growth.  I 
never  could  understand  the  principle  of  such  treatment,  my  own  ex- 
perience having  always  tended  to  prove  that  want  of  moisture  at  tlie 
root  at  tile  period  when  the  crown  is  maturing  is  extremely  injurious. 
A  feeble  growth,  v\eakly  trusses,  and  often  blindness  might  be 
traced  to  neglected  watering.  Not  only  should  the  plants  never 
remain  dry,  but  they  need  frequent  saturations.  These  remarks  only 
apply  to  well-rooted  plants  ;  when  the  pot  is  not  well  filled  with  fibre 
there  is  but  a  slight  chance  of  a  good  crop.  The  parts  containing 
the  germs  of  the  flowers  are  formed  in  the  autumn.  The  more 
healthy  and  free  the  plant  the  stronger  will  be  tlie  germ,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  flower  truss  will  thus  be  found  to  deijend  upon  the 
state  of  the  roots,  and  the  robustness  of  the  plant.  If  the  necessary 
conditions  in  the  autumn  are  not  fulflUed  the  germs  are  not  formed  ; 
if  also  the  root  action  in  the  spring  is  sluggish  and  impaired  the 
plants  will  prove    sterile,    and   develop  foliage   instead  of   flowers. 


Another  source  of  mischief  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  syringe 
during  the  starting  period,  and  many  cases  of  unfruitfulness  may  be 
traced  to  the  daily  sprinklings  which  many  consider  indispensable. 
If  the  crown  of  a  .Strawberry  plant  is  dissected  the  future  flower 
truss  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  minute  speck  not  so  large  as  a 
pin's  head."  If  by  any  chance  water  finds  its  way  amongst  the  leafy 
folds  which  envelop  the  germ  and  remains  there,  the  germ  will  turn 
black,  rot,  and  the  fruit  prospect  destroj'ed.  This  injury  is  not 
perceived  until  considerable  progress  in  gTowth  is  made,  when  the 
grower  finds  to  his  surprise  that  he  has  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  In 
fine  bright  weather  a  slight  spi'inkling  is  beneficial,  but  evaporation 
being  very  sluggish  syringing  should  not  be  practised  if  not  needful, 
for  unless  carefully  applied  it  is  liable  to  cause  irreparaljle  damage. 
The  development  of  the  flower  truss  is  very  interesting,  and  should  be 
observed  by  all  who  are  inexperienced  in  Strawberry  forcing.  When 
the  plant  is  first  started  a  small  whitish  point  alone  indicates  ferti- 
ity  ;  as  the  leaves  push  up  this  little  speck  develops  gi-adually,  ex- 
panding and  dividing  itself  into  other  minute  points,  which  repre- 
sent the  individual  flowers.  By  the  time  the  third  leaf  appears  the 
flower  truss  is  ready  to  issue  from  the  crown.  By  this  is  seen  how 
important  it  is  to  guard  against  a  hurrying  forcing  temperature  during 
this  period  of  growth.  The  first  month  is  undoubtedly  the  most  critical 
time,  and  too  much  heat  then  will  have  the  efl'ect  of  starting  the 
plants  rapidly  into  gi'owth,  but  the  flower  truss  will  be  left  unde- 
veloped. The  best  and  strongest  plants  obtainable  may  be  rendered 
sterile  by  the  injudicious  application  of  heat  and  moisture  at  the 
time  of  starting.  Dryness  at  the  root  during  the  winter  is  also  an 
often  unsuspected  cause  of  unfruitfulness.  Plants  may  get  dry,  but 
they  should  never  remain  so  long  at  a  time.  If  the  foliage  once  shows 
signs  of  shrivelling  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  impaired,  and  a  weakly 
flower  truss  or  perhaps  none  will  often  be  the  result.  These  are  some- 
of  the  causes  of  failure,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  avoided.  Sterile- 
plants  are  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  grower,  and  the  uninitiated  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  flower  truss  wheni 
the  plants  are  to  all  appearance  in  good  health.  A  well  gro«Ti  ami 
properly  nourished  .Strawberry  plant  will  seldom  ))rove  unfruitful  if 
fairly  and  gently  treated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  forcing. 
Biffleet.  John  Corxhill. 


THE  CURL  IN  PEACH  TREES. 

At  p.  278  it  is  asserted  that  the  "curl  "in  Peach  tree  leaves  "  is- 
caused  by  an  internal  fungus,"  &c.  So  far  as  any  practical  sugges- 
tions for  curing  the  evil  is  concerned,  gardeners  are  correct  in  attri- 
buting the  disease  to  cold  or  unfavourable  conditions  of  weather,  and 
whether  it  be  fungi  or  not  they  will  undertake  to  cure  it  by  protec- 
tion. Fungi  may  be  the  immediate  cause,  or  just  as  likely  curl 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  funga,  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  the- 
former  appears  under  adverse  conditions  of  climate  and  weather  only, 
and  never  in  glass  houses  that  are  managed  with  ordinary  care. 
Why  do  not  fungologists  suggest  a  cure  ?  Gax"deners  say  it  is- 
cold  or  bad  weather  that  produces  curl  and  they  can  cure  it  by  pro- 
tecting the  trees  from  the  supposed  cause.  Let  fungologists  practise 
their  theory  and  arrest  the  fungus  outdoors  when  it  once  begins,  or- 
even  prevent  its  appearing.  That  the  cause  which  can  be  dealt  with 
most  readily  and  successfully  is  the  true  one  will,  I  think,  be  gene- 
rally admitted,  and  the  only  one  worth  caring  about  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  I  have  as  much  respect  for  scientific  teaching  as  any 
one,  but  to  be  told  every  now  and  then,  as  -B'e  have  been  in  the  case 
of  Peach  bliglit,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  and  slow  to  ap- 
prehend, while  as  yet  gardeners  only  have  been  able  to  suggest  a 
cause  which  by  prevention  they  can  cure  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
amusing.  I  have  seen  curl  disappear  completely  in  a  single  sea- 
son from  trees  after  they  had  been  covered  with  a  glass  roof, 
and  continue  to  be  as  bad  as  ever  on  the  trees  that  were  not 
covered  up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  What  gardener 
■w'ould  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  cm-1  through 
a  powerful  magnifying  glass  when  he  can  observe  its  progrcts 
without  it  on  a  larger  scale,  and  study  it  with  greater  prospects  of 
success  ?  What  happens  in  a  case  of  curl  is  this,  as  most  gar- 
deners will  testify  :  under  the  influence  of  a  spell  of  genial  weather 
the  trees  start  into  growth,  and  do  well  enough  till  a  change  comes, 
with  probably  a  cold  or  east  wind,  which  lasts  for  two  or  three  week? 
as  it  often  does.  The  growth  of  the  trees  is  at  once  arrested,  and 
soon  after  the  curl  appears,  and  it  continues  to  extend  and  keep  pace 
with  the  slow  growth  till  more  favourable  and  genial  growing  weather 
returns,  when  the  points  of  the  affectcil  shoots  push  out  rapidly  into 
new  growth  and  leave  the  curl  behind  them  and  quite  escape  from  it, 
the  worst  results  being  that  the  growth  is  thrown  back  and  the  later 
growth  is  imperfectly  matured.  Fungologists  attributed  the  Potato 
curl  to  a  fungus  as  well,  and  those  who  did  not  know  what  it 
really  was,  and  had  never  seen,  or,  at  least,  noticed  it  before,  actually 
described  it  from  a  laboratory  investigation  as  a  new  disease  at  the- 
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time  ;  but  who  ever  saw  it  occur  except  under  the  influence  of  un- 
genial  weather  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  other  causes  than  cold  may 
accelerate  tlie  disease  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  such  as  cold  or  uu- 
drained  borders,  or  anything  that  hinders  healthy  development,  but 
when  it  becomes  general,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  exceptionally 
cold  summer,  only  one  cause  can  be  assigned  for  it,  that  is,  the 
weather.  C'. 


PEACH  CULTURE  AT  FLOORS  CASTLE. 

Mr.  Knigiit,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  Floors,  has 
stepped  out  of  the  beaten  path  in  the  management  of  Peach  trees 
under  glass,  and  the  result  is  so  satisfactory  that  a  few  lines  may  not 
be  uninteresting,  particularly  to  those  who  have  limited  space  for 
making  borders.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have 
outside  borders  equivalent  in  width  to  the  breadth  of  trellis  to  be 
covered,  but  at  Floors  the  roots  are  confined  to  narrow  raised  pits, 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  and  about  the  same  height  above  the  ground 
line — in  reality  an  extension  of  the  pot  system.  Nine  years  ago  a 
.span-roofed  house,  90  ft.  in  length  and  12  ft.  in  width,  was  in  use  as 
a  plant  stove.  A  glass  partition  divides  it  across  the  centre  ;  the 
narrow  pit  runs  along  the  south  side,  and  rises  to  within  12  in.  of  the 
bottom  of  the  trellis.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  compartment,  4.5  ft. 
in  length,  a  mound  of  compost  was  placed  and  a  dwarf  maiden  Hunt's 
Tawney  Nectarine — an  early  variety,  worthy  of  general  cultivation — 
was  planted.  In  the  second  compartment  an  Early  (irosse  Mignonne 
Peach  received  similar  treatment,  the  compost  used  beiug  pure  loam 
and  lime  rubble. 

The  trees,  trained  upon  the  extension  principle,  seem  to  have  made 
equal  progress,  which  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  it  is  satisfactory, 
the  vigorous  short  stems  presenting  the  appearance  of  twenty  years' 
growth,  and  the  trellis  in  each  house,  45  ft.  by  12  ft.,  being  evenly 
and  entirely  filled  with  bright  short-jointed  shoots  bristling  with 
blossom-buds  of  the  most  promising  character.  I  did  not  ascertain 
from  Mr.  Knight  the  number  of  fruit  he  took  from  each  of  these  young 
giants  ;  but  judging  from  the  way  in  which  he  taxes  the  trees  in  his 
late  houses,  I  conclude  that  he  takes  at  least  one  fruit  from  every 
square  foot  of  trellis.  Advocates  of  the  extension  principle  of 
training  know  that  roots  increase  as  rapidly  as  leaves  and  wood, 
particularly  when  they  are  placed  in  comfortable  internal  beds,  in 
wliich,  as  in  this  case,  thousands  of  healthy  feeders  rise  to  the  sur- 
face ready  to  devour  the  good  things  provided  for  them  through  the 
growing  season.  Clean  healthy  trees  must  be  formed  before  they 
require  feeding,  and  here  Mr.  Knight  has  displayed  his  skill  by 
selecting  maiden  trees  that  have  never  been  shortened  back,  by 
keeping  his  knife  in  the  sheath  and  by  the  timely  removal  of  all 
surplus  shoots  with  the  finger  and  thuml). 

In  many  gardens,  particularly  in  low  cold  situations,  we  make  our 
Peach  borders  wider  and  deeper  than  is  necessary  for  the  training 
space  allotted  to  the  branches  ;  young  trees  grow  vigorously  and 
soon  require  more  space,  but  anxious  to  retain  a  certain  number  M'C 
resort  to  shortening  back,  thinning  and  root-pruning,  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy.  Mr.  Knight  has  avoided  these  necessary  evils  by  giving 
his  branches  full  play,  and  by  making  his  narrow  internal  borders 
piecemeal,  and  as  often  as  the  numerous  fibres  require  fresh  supplies 
of  the  firm  resisting  calcareous  food  in  which  all  stone  fruits  revel 
without  becoming  gross. — W.  C'OLE.MAX,  in  Oardene.m'  Chronicle. 


ROOT     PRUNING. 


I  TUINK  Mr.  Groom  (p.  316)  rather  exaggerates  the  dilficulties  and 
disadvantages  of  root  pruning.  Perhaps  his  experience  in  this  matter 
is  confined  to  the  favoured  climate  of  the  soutli  of  Kent,  whore  it  is 
well  known  that  Apples  and  Pears,  &c.,  are  grown  successfully  with 
as  little  skill  and  attention  as  anywhere  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  not 
RO  much  knowledge  of  Kent  as  Mr.  Groom  has,  but  from  what  I  ha's'e 
seen  of  the  orchards  there  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  system  of 
pruning  and  training  adopted  generally  was  of  rather  a  loose  descrip- 
tion. To  write  from  Kent  on  the  subject  of  root  pruning  and  say 
tiiat  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  in  the  majority  of  cases,  may 
liold  good,  but  in  late  and  wet  districts  in  the  north  of  England  and 
other  cold  localities  the  theory  would  be  found  impracticable.  I 
have  been  one  of  tlie  first  and  the  last  to  advocate  the  extension 
system  of  training  fruit  trees,  that  is,  of  planting  and  leaving  them 
imdisturbed,  except  thinning  tlie  branches  when  needful.  I  know 
tliat  there  are  comlitions  wliich  can  only  lie  dealt  with  by  root  prun- 
ing, and  Mr.  Groom  will  not  readily  convince  gardeners  to  the  con- 
trary. He  states  that  in  his  neiglibourhood  "  root  pruning  is  un- 
known ;  that  worthless  or  worn-out  trees  that  are  not  vigorous 
enough  to  graft  being  grubbed  up  and  burned."  Could  there  be  any 
alternative  in  such  a  case  ?  To  think  of  restoring  lost  vigour  in  old 
trees  by  root  pruning  is  altogether  a  fallacy.    Another  "impression  " 


of  Mr.  Groom's  is  that  "fruit  trees  of  all  kinds"  ai-e  induced  to 
make  gross  wood  by  being  starved,  and  he  suggests  that  the  roots 
should  be  prevented  from  going  down  into  an  ungenial  subsoil  by 
applying  rich  dressings  to  the  surface  of  the  border.  There  are 
Pear  trees  against  a  wall  here  which  have  been  partially  lifted  twice 
iu  fifteen  years,  and  encouraged  to  stay  near  the  surface  by  annual 
rich  dressings,  but  it  does  not  prevent  them  penetrating  deejily. 
Tliere  are  many  feet  of  strong  clayey  loam  underneath,  and  thus  the 
roots  will  penetrate  as  soon  as  they  are  let  alone,  and  the  result  being 
an  annual  growtli  of  great  length,  and  vigour,  and  barrenness,  except 
perhaps  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  branches.  We  cannot  root 
prune  as  often  as  we  would  like.  In  another  part  of  the  garden  here 
we  have  a  great  number  of  finely  grown  pyramidal  Pears  and  Apples, 
and  the  crops  they  bear  in  this  climate  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  root  pruning  we  can  do  periodically.  Though  lifted  quite 
out  of  the  ground  a  few  years  ago,  many  of  them  would  now  make 
shoots  .5  ft.  long  if  allowed.  Another  remarkable  fact  aliout  many 
of  these  trees  is  that  they  are  not  growing  in  a  deep  soil,  thougli  a 
tolerably  rich  one  ;  nor  is  their  over-luxuriance  due  in  any  case  to 
the  roots  getting  down  into  the  subsoil,  but  simply  to  a  cool  soil  and 
climate,  which  we  cannot  countei-act  except  by  root  pruning,  and 
thereby  checking  the  root  supplies.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Groom 
that  it  is  needless  "taking  up  any  kind  of  tree  to  examine  its  roots." 
No  one  would  do  so  where  the  necessity  of  root  pruning  was  so 
jilainly  indicated  by  the  gross  habit  and  barren  branches.  Where 
these  are  found,  particularly  in  the  case  of  wall  and  trained  trees 
generally,  there  is  only  one  cure,  and  that  is  "  root  pruning." 

J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE   FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Dell's  Hybrid  Melon. — Except  for  trial  I  have  grown  nothing 
else  but  Colston  Basset  Melon  ever  since  it  made  its  appearance, 
havinf  found  it  a  good  constitutional  variety,  a  free  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  excellent  in  flavour  in  good  and  bad  seasons.  In  future,  however, 
I  intend  making  an  exception  in  favour  of  Dell's  Hybrid,  which  pro- 
mises to  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Colston  Basset,  while 
it  is  considerably  larger,  more  juicy,  and  of  better  flavour  ;  which  is 
saying  a  deal  iu  its  favour,  as  there  are  few  Melons  so  sweet  and  good 
as  the  Colston  Basset  variety.  Tliere  is,  or  was  lately,  to  be  seen  a 
house  about  100  ft.  long  at  Drumlanrig  Castle  Gardens  devoted 
entirely  to  this  Melon,  all  the  plants  carrying  fine  fruit — some 
single  fruits  weighing  5  lb.,  and  the  flavour  excellent,  and  though  the 
the'  season  has  been  dull  and  wet,  and  the  house  in  question  glazed 
with  obscure  glass,  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  very  highly  of  it  indeed. 
By  the  way,  how  is  it  that  Melons  thrive  so  well  in  dull  seasons  like 
the  present,  and  so  often  grow  badly  in  fine  seasons  '!  In  1868,  which, 
as  will  be  remembered,  was  unusually  hot  and  dry  from  May  till 
October,  we  had  much  diflicnlty  with  our  Melons,  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  crops  was  noticed  by  others  at  the  time  ;  while  in  1872,  which 
was  a  wet  season — when  we  registered  aViout  70  in.  of  rain  here — 
our  crop  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one.  This  season  it  has  been  the 
same.  We  have  had  more  fruit  tlian  we  could  use  from  tlie  beginning 
of  the  season  until  now,  and,  moreover,  never  were  lietter  as  regards 
flavour  and  sweetness.  I  only  state  the  fact,  but  I  attribute  such 
results  to  the  better  preservation  of  the  foliage.  In  hot  dry  seasons 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  ami  otherwise  suffer 
from  the  continued  sunsliine  when  transmitted  through  21-oz,  glass, 
and  are  unable  to  perform  their  functions  properly  till  the  end.  It 
may  be  different  in  the  open  air,  but  I  have  often  tliought  that 
plants  are  less  able  to  stand  a  high  sunheat  under  glass  than  when 
quite  fully  exposed — the  temjierature  being  equal  in  both  cases. — 
.1.  S.  W. 

Apples  for  Market. — The  present  season  has  been  remark- 
able as  regards  tlie  fluctuations  in  the  market  prices  of  fruits,  and 
more  especially  the  common  orchard  kinds,  for  although  a  light  crop 
generally,  some  kinds  are  mucli  below  the  average,  while  others  have 
produced  a  crop  double  that  of  ordinary  years.  The  most  notable 
being  Apples,  that  are  at  the  present  time  selling  wholesale  at  from 
8s.  to  lOs.  a  sieve  ;  this  is  an  extraordinary  price,  for  if  large  kitchen 
Apples  are  worth  Id.  each  in  the  market,  they  cannot  be  retailed  at 
anything  like  a  reasonable  price  ;  about  here  moderate  sized  trees 
of  Stone's  Apple  have  realised  £2  or  £3  per  tree.  On  the  other  hand 
Pears  and  Plums  are  below  the  price  of  some  seasons  when  fruit  is 
much  more  abundant,  and  decidedly  below  the  average  as  re- 
gards quality,  still  it  seems  singular  that  Pears  and  Plums  are  only 
worth  about  half  the  price  of  Apples  that  are  equally  lielow  the 
average  in  point  of  quality.  I  have  no  doulit  that  this  will  give  an 
impetus  to  Apple  planters  to  depend  even  more  largely  than  ever  on 
the  king  of  hardy  fruits,  and  that  Apples  will  to  a  great  extent  sup- 
jilant  Pears  as  standard  trees.  I  find  hero  that  even  the  largest 
growers  are  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  sorts,  and  making  a 
selection  rather  than  a  collection  of  varieties  is  the  plan  now  adopted. 
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The  very  early  or  very  late  sorts  are  tlioaa  most  sought  after,  as  they 
always  sell  wtU,  while  the  mid-seasoii  kinds  are  those  that  glut  the 
market,  and  bring  prices  down  below  a  remunerative  point.  At 
present  fruit  culture  for  market  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but 
promises  to  assume  larger  proportions. — J.  Groom. 

A  Ne-W  Raspberry.— A  Raspberry  that  we  have  before 
noticed  in  The  Garden  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Professor  Sargent  in 
the  American  A(iricullurlnl:  "We  have  cultivated  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  a  Riibus,  a  native  of  Manchuria,  Northern  China  and 
Japan  (Rubus  crat;k-gifolius,  Bunge),  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  Blackberry,  and  of  little  horticultural  importance  or  value,  except 
as  an  ornamental  plant  of  neat  habit,  remarkable  for  its  rich  autum- 
nal colouring.  This  year  the  plants  have  fruited,  and  it  proves  to 
be  a  true  Raspberry.  The  fruit  is  large,  firm,  clustered,  nearly  semi- 
spherical,  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour  and  with  a  flavour  which 
suggests  the  common  Black  Raspberry  or  Thimbleberry.  Tlie  largest 
fruitlhave  noticed  is  Jin.  indi.ameter,  and  rather  more  in  length.  Pro- 
bably as  a  table  fruit  the  Chinese  Raspberry  is  hardly  worth  culti- 
vating, but  it  is  suggested  that  by  using  it  to  cross  with  some  of  the 
delicate  garden  varieties,  a  hybrid  might  be  obtained  hardier  than 
anything  now  in  cultivation.  Such  a  hybrid  might  be  expected  to 
produce  large,  high-coloured,  and  handsome  fruit  of  great  substance, 
and  therefore  valuable  for  market  purposes.  Tlie  neat  habit,  great 
hardiness,  large  brilliant  fruit,  and  especially  the  rich  claret  colour 
which  its  foliage  assumes  in  autumn,  render  the  Chinese  Raspberry 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  shrubs  recently  introduced 
from  its  native  countries." 

Cleaning  and  Painting  Vines  and   Peach  Trees. — 

As  the  time  is  now  coming  on  when  gardeners  will  be  cleaning  and 
painting  their  Vines,  may  I  ask  some  of  tliose  who  have  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  going  over  all  their  Vines  and  Peaches  with  the 
brush  and  the  scraper,  with  the  object  of  checking  red  spider  and 
thrips,  &c.,  to  try  tlie  experiment  of  leaving  some  of  their  trees  un- 
dressed ?  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  scraping  all  the  loose 
bark  off  Vines  and  painting  them  afterwards  does  the  least  good, 
but  is  the  cause  of  mucli  useless  labour.  I  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  mealy  bug  on  Vines,  but  I  apprehend  gardeners  are,  as  a  rule, 
too  careful  to  let  that  pest  ever  get  upon  thim.  I  have  never 
either  cleaned  or  painted  a  Vine  hers,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  our  houses  are  as  free  from  insects  as  tliose  of  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  may  be  cleaner  than  a  good  mauy  ;  at  least,  I  could  show 
Vines  at  the  present  time  with  leaves  green  and  healthy  though  the 
crop  was  cut  a  good  while  since,  and  the  wood  quite  hard  and  ripe, 
and  early  Vinas  carrying  their  foliage  he.althy  till  it  fades  in  the 
natural  way  are  the  best  test.  In  passing  through  these  Vineries  the 
other  daj  a  gardener  from  the  south  said  the  Vines  reminded  him  of 
the  famous  Vines  at  Berkhamsted,  which  he  said  were  never  either 
peeled  or  painted.  I  make  tliese  remarks  under  tlie  conviction  that 
many  gardeners  would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of 
cleaning  their  Vines  if  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with  safety.^ 

Transplanting  Large  Peach  Trees.— Scarcely  any  fruit 
trees  move  with  so  little  check  as  the  Peach.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  build  a  Peach-house  in  autumn,  stock  it  with  full-sized 
trees  immediately,  aud  take  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year. 
What  a  great  saving  of  time  is  thus  effected  !  If  young  trees  are 
planted  it  is  three  or  four  years  before  such  results  can  be  obtained, 
if  they  thrive  ever  so  -well.  Trees  from  six  to  ten  years  old  move 
the  best ;  in  fact,  if  such  trees  are  moved  carefully  from  one  part  of 
the  garden  to  another,  they  suffer  no  check  at  all  if  the  operation  be 
carried  out  in  the  autumn.  I  have  moved  trees  in  February  and  took 
a  crop  in  a  cold  house  the  same  year,  but  it  is  best  to  transplant 
them  in  autumn,  even  where  no  forcing  is  done.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  moving  trees  of  from  six  to  eight  years  old  is  that  their 
branches  are  then  more  flexible,  and  willyield  to  the  trellis  more  easily  ; 
and  this  is  a  consideration,  as  very  few  wall  trees  can  be  made  to  fit 
exactly  to  a  trellis  in  a  house,  if  they  have  more  than  eight  or  teu 
years'  growth. — E.  H. 

Utilising  Unripe  Grapes.- This  unkindly  year  many  Grapes 
in  cold  houses  will  not  ripen  ;  a  good  use  for  them  will  be  found  in 
the  following  receipt,  which  we  learnt  from  a  cook  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Malta,  where  CJrapes  are  plentiful  : — To  stew  Grapes, 
pick  them  off  the  stalks,  put  in  a  jar  with  a  little  water  and  some 
white  sugar,  put  in  the  oven  for  about  half-an-hour,  serve  in  a  glass 
dish.  This  makes  a  pretty  dish,  and  even  with  red  Grapes  is  not  at 
all  bad. — George  F.   Wilson,  Heatherhank,   Weyhrid'je. 

Gridiron  Pear  Trees.— We  noticed  a  wall  beautifully  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  these  at  Bodorgan.  They  were  only  plante<l 
in  the  spring  of  187"2.  "  Gridiron  "  is  Mr.  EUam's  name  for  them,  and 
a  very  good  one  it  is.  Walls  can  easily  be  covered  in  tliis  way  in 
three  or  four  years,  whereas,  by  the  old  horizontal  plan,  a  very  long 
time  was  frequently  wasted  in  covering  them. 
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TEA     ROSES. 

Drawn  by  ALFEED  PAE.SOSS. 
Charming  as  all  Rosea  are,  there  are  none  more  beautiful  than  the 
Teas,  and  of  these  two  of  the  most  charming  are  rej^resented  in  our 
plate  this  week.  Souvenir  d'Elise  Varden,  the  elder  of  the  two 
lovely  sisters,  is  indeed,  when  well  grown,  a  perfect  Rose.  Unfortu- 
nately, its  habit  is  not  very  vigorous,  as,  in  my  experience,  it  doea 
not  ripen  its  wood  well,  and  is  consequently  very  liable  to  injury 
from  the  winter  frosts.  It  grows  best  on  dwarf  standards,  and  should 
be  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation.  I  have  never  seen  this  Riiso 
better  grown  than  by  an  amateur  whose  plants  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  dwarf  wall  built  expressly  for  them  ;  they  were  half 
standards,  nut  trained  against  the  wall,  but  planted  some  2  ft.  from  it, 
and  the  blooms  they  produced  certainly  well  repaid  him  for  the  trouble 
he  took  in  their  culture.  Of  Marie  Van  Houtte  how  can  any  one  ade- 
quately describe  the  beauty  ?  If  only  allowed  to  gi-ow  one  Tea  Rose 
I  should  unhesitatingly  choose  this  one,  perhaps  because  of  all  Teas  it 
is  to  mi  the  most  kind,  seeming  to  find  in  my  garden  a  soil  that 
suits  it  well.  Anything  more  lovely  than  the  delicate  rose  tinting 
of  the  outer  edge  of  the  petals  I  cannot  conceive  ;  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  blushing  at  the  perfection  of  its  own  loveliness.  This  Rose 
was  sent  out  by  Ducher  in  1871.  Its  habit  is  very  good.  I  have 
several  plants  of  it  on  the  seedling  Brier,  which  have  grown  to  the 
top  of  a  wall  10  ft.  high,  and  on  them  may  frequently  be  seen  forty 
or  fifty  good  blooms  open  at  the  same  time.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
spring  Roses,  as  well  as  one  of  the  latest  autumnal  bloomers,  and  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  cut  a  bloom  of  it  from  a  south  wall 
on  Christmas  Day.  The  seedling  Brier  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable 
stock  for  this  Rose,  and  if  the  plants  are  frequently  syringed,  and 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  the  growtli  it  makes  is 
very  vigorous.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  generally  accepted 
theory  about  not  pruning  Tea  Roses  much  is  wrong,  and  that  they 
do  better  when  cut  moderately  hard  in  the  spring.  They  should 
be  protected  during  winter  by  Bracken  placed  amongst  their  shoots, 
and  their  roots  should  be  well  covered  with  litter. 
Heavitree.  R.  N.  G.  Baker. 


D-warf  Silvery  Grass.— The  remarks  of  Mr.  T.  Williams 
(p.  303)  respecting  Aira  caryophyllea  are  evidently  wrong.  I  infer  from 
the  description  he  gives  that  he  means  one  of  the  glaucous  varieties 
of  Fescue  Cirass,  either  Festuca  glauca  or  F.  punctoria,  which  answer 
well  for  the  purpose  he  speaks  of.  A.  caryophyllea  is  one  of  our  dimi- 
nutive annual  native  Grasses,  which  grow  in  sandy  soils.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  March  or  April  and  flowers  in  June,  and  soon  after 
disappears.  Its  foliage  is  at  all  times  scanty,  and  in  bloom  it  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Agrostis  uebulosa,  which  is  so  much  used  in 
bouquet  making. — C.  M. 

•    Mr.   Thomas  Williams,   Ormskirk,  the  writer  of    the  note 

on  the  dwarf  silvery  Grass  for  the  flower  garden  (p.  303),  inti- 
mates to  us  that  he  inadvertently  called  it  Aira  caryophyllea,  wheraas 
it  should  have  been  named  Festuca  glauca. 

"  An  .Ancient  Seed  Shop.— The  Standard  of  Sept.  27,  in  its 
report  of  the  recent  excavations  at  Pompeii  thus  speaks  of  the  dis- 
coveries that  were  made  :  "As  it  was  impossible  to  be  at  all  the  points 
of  interest,  ten  new  excavations  being  carried  on  simultaneously,  I 
went,  being  advised  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  to  section 
No.  9,  and  there,  in  a  small  division  parallel  to  that  already  numbered 
five,  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  was  soon  richly  rewarded.  Al- 
most with  the  first  strokes  of  pick  and  spade,  used,  by  the  way,  as 
only  Pompeian  diggers  know  how,  there  came  to  light  a  quantity  of 
household  objects,  chiefly  of  those  light  and  beautiful  forms  and 
delicate  workmanship  to  be  found  in  even  the  humble  Pompeiau 
dwellings.  A  detailed  list  of  the  various  articles  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  found  fills  six  closely-written  pages  in  my  note- 
book. There  were  bronze  amphora  lamps,  brooches,  bracelets,  deli- 
cate vases,  and  one  very  large  and  elegant  bronze  candlestick,  earthen 
vessels  of  various  forms,  fragments  of  glass,  amongst  which  were  the 
pieces  of  a  lovely  little  glass  vase  of  the  most  brilliant  blue  colour. 
The  belongings  of  the  upper  and  under  stories  of  this  little  house 
were  curiously  mingled  together,  objects  of  mere  ornament  being 
mixed  up  with  kitchen  utensils.  Then  came  some  large  tiles  and 
fragments  of  a  large  beam  of  wood,  showing  that  the  roof  had  been 
crushed  in  on  the  lower  st»ries.  It  is  judged  to  have  been  the  shop 
of  a  seedsman,  for  besides  some  bronze  scales  and  weights,  several 
large  heaps  of  small  Beans,  grain,  and  Hemp  seed  came  to  light,  with 
portions  of  wooden  casks,  and  canvas  sacks  in  which  they  had  been 
kept.  One  piece  of  sacking  which  I  had  in  my  hand  still  tied  with 
a  bit  of  string  w.as  wonderfully  perfect  although  quite  black." 
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Greenhouse. 

Clianthus  Dampieri. — Where  this  gorgeous  greenhouse  plant 
is  grown  it  is  best  when  raised  from  seed,  and,  managed  as  a  biennial, 
the  only  dirtioulty  with  it  and  that  whieh  has  caused  many  to  cease 
growing  it,  is  that  its  roots  cannot  withstand  being  disturbed  by  fre- 
quent potting  in  the  way  that  most  plants  can.  It  should  be  treated 
oa  the  "  one-shift  "  system,  with  not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  its 
tender  rootlets,  even  so  far  as  moving  the  drainage  material  in  pot- 
ting. Plants  that  were  sown  in  the  spring  and  are  now  in  small  pots, 
even  if  suffering  for  want  of  root-space,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  better 
if  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  until  after  the  turn  of  tlie  days.  To 
grow  this  Clianthus  strong  and  well  requires  a  good  deal  of  root- 
room,  and  to  place  the  plants  now  in  pots  large  enough  to  admit  of 
their  attaining  the  desired  size  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  soil  than  the  roots  would  take  possession  of  so  soon  as 
desirabk  during  the  comparatively  tlormant  winter  season.  With 
j-oung  plants  in  such  a  condition  as  those  above  mentioned,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  little  weak  stimulant  in  a  liquid  state  from  time 
to  time. 

Mignonette  for  "Winter  and  Spring  Flowering.— 
Where  the  cultivation  of  Mignonette  is  made  an  especial  feature,  the 
plants  raised  from  seed  early  enough  to  give  time  for  their  attaining 
a  good  size  should  now  be  accommodated  with  a  good  position  iu  a 
light  pit  or  house  and  placed  close  to  the  glass,  so  that  they  can  re- 
ceive plenty  of  air,  for  on  this,  in  a  great  Tneasure,  depends  their 
leaves  having  sufficient  strength  and  substance  to  keep  green  and 
healthy  during  the  winter,  a  character  which  adds  so  much  not  only 
to  their  appearance,  but  to  the  quantity  of  good  flowers  the  plants 
are  able  to  produce.  Where  this  favourite  sweet-scented  plant  is  re- 
quired almost  throughout  all  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  sowings  ;  the  plants  sown  later  in  the  summer,  and  again 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  will  need  to  be  kept  quite  cool. 
A  light,  airy  pit  or  cold  fr.ame  with  the  lights  drawn  completely  off 
on  tine  days  is  the  best  position  for  this  late  stock,  as  the  object  is 
not  to  bring  them  on  (juickly,  but  rather  to  keep  tliem  short  and 
sturdy  until  the  winter  is  far  advanced,  when,  through  the  increased 
light  they  will  naturally  m.ake  more  growth,  and  come  into  flower  and 
last  until  the  spring-sown  plants  are  ready  to  succeed  them.  One  essen- 
tial in  the  pot  culture  of  ilignouette  is  to  keeiJ  the  j)lants  scrupu- 
lously clean  from  aphides  that  establish  themselves  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves,  and  if  not  sought  for,  they  frequently,  before  being 
noticed,  weaken  the  foliage  so  as  to  cause  its  premature  decay. 
Diluted  manure  water  should  be  given  every  week  to  the  most 
advanced  plants. 

Schizanthus. — Though  somewhat  common  plants,  there  are 
few  amongst  the  manj'  more  pretentious  suljjects  that  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  better  display  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  during 
the  spring  when  well  managed.  If  liberally  treated  they  will  attain 
a  size  seldom  seen  amongst  the  generally  crowded  examples  grown 
out-of-doors.  The  quantity  of  flowers  they  will  produce  will  of 
course  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  wliich  will  be  best 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  structures  they  are  required  to  embellish. 
To  grow  them  to  a  large  size,  the  pots  will  need  to  be  12  in.  or  13  in. 
in  diameter,  and  any  plants  that  are  suffering  for  want  of  room  may 
be  at  once  transferred  to  pots  this  size  ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  the  small-sized  pots  after  the  roots  get  crowded,  the  repotting 
later  on  will  have  little  eSTect  in  benefiting  the  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  such  as  is  calculated  to  grow  Pelargoniums  well — contain- 
ing a  good  quantity  of  manure.  .Similar  treatment  in  other  respects 
to  that  advised  for  Mignonette  will  answer  for  these  also. 

Pelargoniums. — Plants  of  the  large  -  flowered  kinds  that 
were  kept  on  blooming  beyond  their  usual  time,  and  were  cut  down 
late,  will  have  broken  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  old  soil  being 
removed  and  the  plants  repotted,  potting  them,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
previously  cut  down,  in  smaller  pots,  in  which  they  can  remain  uutil 
after  Christmas.  These  plants  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  and  by 
treating  them  in  the  manner  advised  the  earliest  portion  will  come 
into  flower  sooner  in  the  spring,  and  the  latest  will  acquire  tlie  habit 
of  regularly  flowering  late,  by  which  they  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  grow  them  for  general  decorative  purposes,  and  whose 
object  is  to  keep  up  a  display  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  The 
first  and  second  potted  plants  will  now  have  begun  to  root  freely,  and 
may  receive  a  little  more  water,  but  care  must  be  taken  from  now  and 
throughout  the  winter  months  that  the  soil  is  only  kept  iu  a  sort  of 
half-raoistened  condition,  that  is,  much  drier  than  thf  majority  of 
other  plants  would  be  kept.  It  is  necessary  to  impress  this  upon 
those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  with  this  section  of  Pelar- 
goniums ;  for  if  the  soil  be  kept  as  moist  during  the  winter  as  most 
other  plants  in  a  growing  state  would  need,  the  result  is,  that  the 


roots  make  little  or  no  progress  wliatever,  and  the  shoots  that  are 
made  would  be  long-jointed  and  weak,  which  would  produce  leaves 
so  deficient  in  substance  that  tliey  would  turn  yellow  and  prema- 
turely die  away,  leaving  the  plants  when  the  flowering  season  arrives 
thin  and  naked  at  the  bottom.  Those  first  potted  should,  as  soon 
as  they  require  it,  have  a  few  sticks  put  to  them,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  shoots  being  tied  out  in  a  way  that  will  keep  the  centres  of  the 
plants  open  ;  for,  tliough  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  train  plants 
required  only  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  those  that  have  to  be  moved  about  for  exhibition,  still 
to  grow  Pelargoniums  in  a  way  that  will  preserve  their  natural  habit, 
the  plants  nuist  be  kept  sufficiently  open  to  preserve  a  sturdy  habit. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  th.at  were  struck  at  the  end  of  July  and 
afterwards  placed  in  small  pots  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
these  too  long,  for  if  once  they  get  into  a  stunted  condition  they  will 
never  grow  freely  afterwards.  They  should  now  be  placed  iu  o-in. 
or  6-in.  pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  for  the  winter,  potting 
them  in  good  loam,  well  enriched  with  rotten  manure,  with  the 
addition  of  enough  sand  to  make  the  whole  sufficiently  porous,  but 
not  too  light.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  roof  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  Tobacco  smoke  is  inju- 
rious to  the  leaves  of  young  Fuchsias  such  as  these,  especially  during 
autumn  and  winter ;  but  if  apliides  make  their  appearance,  the 
plants  should  be  dipped  in  Tobacco  water.  These  young  plants  will 
make  much  better  specimens  than  old  plants  ;  but  where  provision 
has  not  been  made  by  striking  them  at  the  time  these  were  put  iu 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  use  the  old  plants  again  next  year,  for 
which  purpose  those  that  flowered  first  during  the  past  spring  should 
now  be  put  to  rest.  Fuchsias  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  hard  usage, 
and  they  are  too  often  suljjected  to  such  indifterent  treatment  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  well-furnished  and 
vigorous  condition  they  are  capable  of.  A  very  frequent  course 
is  to  keep  on  with  the  same  old  stools  year  after  year,  and  in 
the  autumn,  when  they  have  become  shabby  by  losing  their  leaves, 
they  are  at  once  thrust  under  plant  stages,  into  sheds,  or  any  dark 
out-of-the-way  corner,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  with  the  soil 
surrounding  their  roots  as  dry  as  tinder,  which  destroj-s  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fibres,  thus  preventing  them  from  breaking  in  spring 
in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  healthy  growth.  I  have  found  it  mucli 
better  to  take  those  that  flowered  earliest  in  the  spring  and  from  the 
present  time  to  gradually  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  applied  to 
them  until  there  is  but  little  further  disposition  to  grow,  and  then 
to  cut  the  side  branches  close  in,  and  reduce  their  height  so  far  as  is 
considered  necessary.  The  plants  sliould  be  placed  as  closely  as  possible 
in  any  house  or  pit  where  they  will  be  secure  from  frost,  and  merely 
giving  them  water  enongli  to  cause  tlie  buds  to  break,  but  not  more 
than  will  maintain  them  in  a  half  dormant  condition  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  days.  Plants  that  were  treated  so  as  to  bloom  late  through- 
out the  autumn,  if  well  furnished  with  advancing  buds,  as  they  should 
be,  will  keep  on  flowering  for  some  weeks,  and  though  the  display 
they  make  is  not  equal  to  that  produced  earlier,  yet  when  flowers 
are  scarce  they  will  be  found  useful. 

Bulbs. — It  is  now  quite  time  to  see  about  potting  the  general 
collection  of  such  bulbs  as  are  required  for  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing, especially  Hyacinths,  which,  in  common  with  all  other  plants  of 
a  similar  nature,  evince  by  their  roots  beginning  to  develop  that  they 
want  to  be  placed  in  soil.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  indif- 
ferent way  in  which  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  flower  is  attributed 
to  some  deficiency  in  the  strength  or  maturity  of  the  bulbs,  when 
in  reality  their  unsatisfactory  blooming  is  caused  by  the  first 
efforts  of  the  bulbs  to  develop  roots  taking  place  before  they  are 
put  into  soil,  by  which  neglect  the  tender  fibres  are  injured.  In 
the  growth  of  these  plants,  and  particularly  Hyacinths,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  using  pots  so  large  as  are  often  employed.  I  have 
frequently  tried  the  deep  unsightly  pots  that  are  made  purposely 
for  the  cultivation  of  Hy.acinths,  but  I  never  found  the  flowers  im- 
proved iu  tlie  least  thereby.  Tlie  splendid  spikes  which  the  London 
market  growers  produce  with  two  or  three  bulbs  put  in  a  small 
pot  only  just  sufficient  to  admit  them,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
great  deal  more  depends  upon  the  condition  and  strength  the  roots 
have  acquired  previous  to  the  time  of  their  being  forced,  than  on 
any  assistance  that  can  be  derived  from  a  large  amount  of  root 
space.  In  selecting  Hyacinths  I  should  advise  amateurs  to  rely 
upon  the  good  and  well  proved  older  varieties,  for,  although  they 
are  offered  at  prices  very  much  below  that  of  the  comparatively 
new  and  scarce  kinds,  the  difference  in  price  is  far  from  an  indi- 
cation of  a  proportionate,  or  often  any,  superiority  in  the  flower. 
Though  Hyacinths  are  such  general  favourites,  their  comparative  use- 
lessness  after  tlie  first  season's  blooming  makes  them  much  dearer 
than  most  otlier  bulbs.  The  Polyanthus  Narcissi  have  not 
this  objection,  for  after  being  flowered  in  pots  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  borders  where  they  will  make  a  fine 
display   in   succeeding  years ;    the   agreeable    perfume   and   form 
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of  their  flowers  especially  adapts  them  for  cut  purposes.  Simi- 
larly in  swbseriuent  seasons  Tulips  flower  well,  and  many  of  the 
fine  single-flowered  varieties  deserve  to  be  much  more  largely  grown 
in  pots  than  they  are.  Crocuses,  especially  such  kinds  as  (jueen 
Victoria  (white),  Sir  Walter  .Scott  (pencilled  lilac),  Pi-ide  of  Albion 
(white,  striped  violet),  Mont  Blanc  (white),  and  New  Golden  Yellow, 
are  very  beautiful,  and  most  useful  where  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession.  If  their  wants  are  attended  to 
after  blooming  they  will,  in  future  years,  be  equally  as 
effective  out-of-doors,  and  much  superior  to  the  commoner  kinds 
more  generally  used  for  planting  in  borders.  Scillas,  particularly  S. 
sibirica,  can  hardly  be  too  largely  grown  in  pots,  in  which  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  bloom  freely.  The  charming  shade 
of  blue  and  elegant  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  produced  espe- 
cially adajits  them  for  bouquets.  \Yhen  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities tliey  will  be  found  most  serviceable,  particularly  in  severe 
winters,  for  a  continuous  supply  until  those  in  the  open 
borders  flower  ;  ordinary  sandy  loam  suits  all  the  above  kinds  of 
bulbs  admirably,  and  the  pots  should  be  well  drained.  As  to  treat- 
ment after  potting  I  have  found  nothing  that  answers  the 
essential  oliject  of  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  roots  before  much 
top-growth  is  made,  better  than  the  old-fashioned  method  of  plung- 
ing them  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  out-of-doors  with  4  in.  or.  5  in.  of 
the  same  material  underneath  the  pots  in  order  to  keep  out  worms, 
and  6  in.  above.  In  five  or  si.x  weeks  they  will  generally  have 
made  plenty  of  roots. 

Ixias  and  Sparaxis. — These  beautiful  plants  are  fine  objects 
in  pots,  their  rich  and  varied  colours,  together  with  the  graceful 
habit  of  their  flower-spikes,  are  such  that  no  doubt  they  would  be 
much  more  cultivated  in  this  way  if  they  were  better  knowu,  though 
most  of  them  are  old  introductions.  Six-inch  pots  are  large  enough 
for  half-a-dozen  Indbs  of  these  ;  but  after  potting  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  so  as  not  to  be  so  much  exposed  to  the  wet 
in  the  way  that  Hyacinths  and  other  similar  bulbs  would  be,  as  they 
do  not  like  as  much  moisture  until  they  have  got  plenty  of  roots. 

Tritonias. — These  are  amongst  the  most  useful  gi-eenhouse 
decorative  subjects  we  have,  as  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  from 
early  in  the  season  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  when  green- 
house flowering  plants  are  comparatively  scarce  ;  but  though  thus 
not  coming  under  the  head  of  forced  flowers,  it  is  well  for  those  who 
think  of  growing  them  to  obtain  them  at  once  and  pot  them.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  old  well-known  orange  kind  (T.  crocata) 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  growing 
an  assortment  of  the  blush,  scarlet,  white,  and  shaded  varieties.  A 
dozen  bulbs  gi-own  together  in  7-in.  or  S-in.  pots  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  size  ;  where  larger  specimens  are  needed,  all  that  is 
requisite  is  to  have  larger  pots  containing  a  proportionately  larger 
number  of  bulbs. 

Potting  Soils. — The  continued  wet  throughout  the  late  sum- 
mer has  not  permitted  either  turfy  loam  or  peat  getting  so  dry 
as  desirable  before  it  has  been  stacked.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  practice  with  plant  growers  to  keep  potting  soils  much 
longer  before  being  used  than  has  since  been  found  advisable.  As 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  retention  of  the  fibrous  matter  -which 
the  soil  contains  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  in  it,  it  is  evidently 
a  mistake  to  keep  potting  soil  so  long  before  it  is  used,  as  it  causes  the 
fibrous  vegetaljle  matter  to  become  more  decomposed  than  neces- 
sary. If  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  tlie  roots  of  the  Grasses,  Ferns, 
&o.,  which  the  loam  and  peat  contain  to  die  and  part  with  their  mois- 
tui'e,  theyare  in  the  bestcondition  for  iise.  With  thisviewa  supply  that 
will  last  for  one  year  is  enough  to  lay  in  at  a  time.  In  stacking 
loam  for  potting  it  is  the  custom  with  some  to  mix  as  much  manure 
— usually  stable  manure  —  as  will  be  needed,  but  where  this  is 
mixed  with  the  soil  at  this  time  it  should  be  quite  fresh,  as,  if 
rotten  material  be  added  it  is  sure  to  contain  quantities  of  worms, 
■which  do  much  mischief  to  the  soil,  and  whatever  proportion  of 
manure  is  retjuired  for  the  plants  ultimately  to  be  potted  can  be 
added  at  tlie  time  of  potting,  using  it  in  a  dry  state  so  .as  not  to 
admit  of  there  being  worms  in  it.  Leaf-mould  prepared  for  use 
next  spring  should  be  such  as  afforded  by  the  leaves  that  fell  last 
autumn,  as  this  also  if  too  old  gets  into  a  close  adhesive  state  and 
loses  the  fibre,  the  presence  of  which  is  quite  as  much  benefit  to  the 
plants  as  are  the  food  elements  which  the  material  contains. 
Enough  Sphagnum  Moss  for  the  year  should  now  be  got,  as  like 
other  vcetablo  matter  it  is  at  this  time  in  its  best  matured  con- 
dition, a  state  that  enables  it  to  resist  decomposition  longer.  It 
is  also  better  to  secure  it  before  winter,  as  with  severe  frost  it  some- 
times gets  so  far  injured  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  slimy  condition  and  not 
fit  for  use. — T.  B.iiXES. 

Flower  Garden. 
A-Uriculas. — "Delta"    does    not    seem    satisfied    with    what 
I  stated  aljout  the  woolly  apliis,  but  I  decline  to  discuss  it  further. 


He  first  took  exception  to  what  I  stated  on  the  treatment  of  infested 
plants,  and  brings  forward  a  remedy  which  he  says  he  has  tried 
and  has  not  been  successful.  But  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  my 
remedy,  if  properly  applied,  will  be  effectual.  On  the  authority 
"  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  vegetable  physiologists,"  "Delta" 
further  states  (p.  308)  that  watering  the  plants  with  paraffin,  as  he 
recommends,  is  beneficial.  At  the  time  I  gave  a  word  of  warning 
against  this  practice.  If  it  is  preferred  rather  to  follow  "  Delta's" 
advice  wlio,  according  to  his  own  showing,  has  lost  the  largest 
private  collection  in  the  south  by  one  disaster,  then  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine.  I  never  use  manure  water  for  Auriculas,  but  those  who  do 
will  no  doubt  try  the  parafiin,  and  duly  report  thereon  in  these 
columns.  Since  writing  last  week  the  weather  has  changed  to  fine 
and  warm,  causing  a  large  increase  in  the  autumn  bloom.  A  letter 
just  to  hand  from  Mr.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield,  states  that  in  his  col- 
lection the  autumn  bloom  is  unusually  plentiful.  At  least  25  per 
cent,  of  the  large  plants  in  our  collection  are  showing  flower  trusses. 
.Still  water  carefully,  ventilate  freely,  and  keep  the  plants  quite  free 
from  insect  pests. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — All  who  are  growing  collections 
of  these  will  now  be  busy  amongst  them,  removing  and  potting  the 
layers,  or  planting  them  out  in  beds  of  fine  soil  to  be  afterwards 
transplanted.  Each  layer  must  be  carefully  raised  out  of  the 
ground.  If  roots  have  been  formed  the  plant  may  be  cut  off,  if 
not,  press  it  into  the  ground  again,  to  remain  until  roots  ajipear.  If 
it  be  intended  to  plant  out  into  the  open  ground,  the  beds  should  be 
prepared  for  them  by  being  deeply  trenched,  and,  if  necessary,  some 
rotten  stable  manure  should  also  be  worked  into  the  ground,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  nearer  the  surface  than  6  in.  Clumps  of  the  com- 
moner border  varieties  are  much  appreciated  when  placed  near  the 
front  of  herbaceous  borders.  The  best  way  to  manage  them  is  to 
layer  the  shoots  in  the  manner  as  recommended  for  the  choicer 
varieties,  and  allow  the  plants  to  remain  where  they  are  layered. 
Good  rich  sandy  loam  and  manure  should  be  placed  round  the  roots. 
Such  clunn>s  as  these  produce  scores  of  blooms  during  the  season. 

Dahlias. — The  fine  weather  suits  these,  and  we  are  still  getting 
masses  of  very  fine  blooms.  There  is  no  further  attention  required 
than  to  tie  the  stems  to  the  sticks,  and  allow  the  plants  to  produce 
as  many  flowers  as  they  will.  Such  flowers  are  very  useful  for 
cutting,  and  if  they  do  not  attain  the  size  of  exhibition  blooms  they 
are  none  the  less  useful  for  room  decoration.  The  single-flowered 
kinds,  such  as  D.  coccinea,  lutea,  and  Paragon  ought  to  be  grown  in 
every  garden.  The  plants  may  be  carefully  lifted  at  the  first  signs 
of  frost,  and  taken  into  a  Vinery  from  which  the  Grapes  have 
been  cut,  or  a  similar  place,  where  they  will  continue  to  jjroduce 
flowers  for  several  weeks. 

Gladioli. — Though  late,  the  season  for  these  has  now  come.  The 
few  fine  days  and  warm  nights  we  have  had  has  caused  the  flowers 
to  open  finely.  If  the  spikes  are  cut  just  as  the  first  two  or  three 
blooms  expand  the  others  will  open  indoors  if  placed  in  water  to  the 
top  of  the  stem.  If  there  are  any  seed  pods  ripening  they  should 
be  gathered  just  as  they  begin  to  burst.  Lay  them  on  paper  in  a  dry 
airy  place,  where  they  will  open  in  a  few  days  and  the  seeds  fall  out. 
A  green  caterpillar  is  at  present  busy  in  eating  the  flower  buds  before 
they  appear  out  of  the  sheath,  these  should  be  at  once  sought  for  and 
destroyed. 

Pinks. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  planting  these  in  the 
flowering  beds.  Instructions  have  already  been  given  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  a 
hole  dug  out  for  their  reception  large  enough  to  contain  half  a 
spadeful  of  good  loam  and  manure  ;  place  this  compost  carefully- 
round  the  roots.  The  plants  should  be  9  in.  apart  each  way.  A 
few  of  the  best  named  Pinks  are  Blondin,  Bertram,  Boiard,  Cristabel, 
Device,  Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  Masters,  Emerald,  Emily,  Excelsior,  Free- 
dom, Godfrey,  Harry  Hooper,  John  Ball,  Lady  Craven,  ilildred, 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  Prtsident,  Reliance,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Victory. 
In  making  up  a  collection  such  sorts  also  as  the  following  should  not 
be  omitted  :  Lord  Lyons,  rosy  purple  ;  Lady  Blanche,  pure  white  ; 
Anne  Boleyn,  Derby  Day,  and  Mrs.  Pettifer.  These  are  quite 
distinct  in  type  from  the  florists'  section,  and  are  much  valued  as  cut 
flowers. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  still  flowering  most  freely  ;  the 
stems  from  each  plant  are  numerous  and  quite  loaded  with  flowers. 
All  the  attention  they  require  is  to  see  that  the  stems  are  supporteil 
with  sticks  ;  but  -where  they  are  planted  in  beds  the  stems  sujiport 
each  other.  The  seed-pods  must  be  r-emoved,  as  they  tend  to  clieck 
the  production  of  flowers.  Cuttings  must  now  be  put  in.  Tliere 
are  always  plenty  to  be  obtained  at  this  season  ;  the  small  side 
shoots  at  the  base  of  the  stems  are  the  best.  Insert  the  cuttings  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  fine  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  cold  frames  or  band- 
lights,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Shade  them  from  the  sun  and 
-n'ater  them  moderately. — J.  Dur(;L.\s. 
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Indoor  Fruit. 

Pines.— Tha  growtli  of  these,  on  aecount  of  the  imgenial  seiison, 
is  necessarily  imniature,  so  now  that  the  days  are  shortening  and 
daylight  moreover  obscured  by  aiitiunn.il  fogs,  all  availaljle  light 
must  be  taken  advantage  of,  tlierefore  all  the  glass  of  the  pit  or  liouse 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  Discontinue  syringing  overliead, 
and  water  but  sjxiringly.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  plants 
may  this  season  fail  to  show  fruit  at  the  proper  period,  for, 
UDtwithstauding  tliat  the  appearance  of  the  growth  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  there  has  been  no  sun  to  consolidate  the  tissues.  It  will 
therefore  be  wise  to  apply  additional  artificial  heat,  witli  free  venti- 
lation, and  but  little  moisture  in  tlie  atmosphere  or  at  the  root.s. 
Suckers  that  were  planted  as  early  as  January  and  February  ought 
most  certainly  to  show  fruit  without  tliis  exceptional  treatment,  and 
should  now  be  kept  rather  cool — say  about  65' — and  dry  both  at  root 
and  top  ;  at  the  same  time  guard  against  the  too  general  practice  of 
■withholding  water  till  the  foliage  is  half  parelied ;  such  treat- 
ment is  neither  good  culture,  nor  in  accordance  with  pliysiological 
principles.  All  the  young  stock  should  be  finally  overlooked  pre- 
paratory to  wintering,  and  any  that  are  likely  to  Ijecome  pot-bound 
should  have  a  sliift  at  once  ;  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and  keep 
them  in  gentle  growth  for  another  month  or  so.  The  smooth  Cayenne 
and  Charlotte  Rothschild  varieties — tlie  best  winter  Pines — that  are 
now  swelling  fruit,  should  have  weak  guano  water  once  weekly  ; 
of  course,  if  the  drainage  be  defective  a  weekly  supply  might  prove 
injurious,  but  only  under  such  circumstances. 

Vines. — This  is  a  season  in  which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is 
more  dilEcult  to  keep  Grapes  than  to  grow  them.  From  many  quarters 
we  hear  complaints  of  Grapes  damping  off  and  cracking,  Hamburghs 
in  particular.  Unfortunately  under  such  unusual  atmospheric  con- 
ditions the  usual  remedial  measures  are  of  little  avail,  but  in  liope  of 
arresting  the  evil,  recourse  should  be  had  to  these  remedies.  First  of 
all,  remove  all  decayed  berries  as  soon  as  perceived,  for  the  mould 
spreads  most  rapidly.  Keep  a  constant  but  gentle  warmth  in  the 
pipes  to  ensure  the  air  of  the  house  being  light  and  buoyant,  and 
when  the  outside  atmosphere  is  inclined  to  be  so,  open  the  ventilators 
wide  and  increase  the  heat  in  the  pipes,  in  order  to  effectually  expel 
stagnant  moisture.  Thorough  ripeness,  which  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  attain  this  season,  is  no  doubt  the  best  preventative,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Hamburgli  variety  is  afieoted  the  worst  is  due  to 
the  tender  nature  of  the  skin  of  the  berry.  The  long-keeping  varie- 
ties are  rarely  subject  to  the  evil,  and  even  then,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  been  well  ripened;  hence  the  necessity  to  still  continue  the 
fires  so  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  matter.  Outsiile  borders, 
the  Vines  of  which  are  carrying  fruit,  must  now  be  protected  from  all 
further  rainfall,  for  a  chill  at  tlie  roots,  even  if  it  does  not  cause  crack- 
ing or  damping,  will  most  certainly  aggravate  it.  If  not  already  done 
the  earliest  Vmes  ouglit  now  to  be  pruneil,  the  borders  renovated, 
and  the  houses  cleansed.  The  Vines  ought  to  liave  a  complete  rest  of 
at  least  six  weeks.  In  the  meantime  protect  the  borders  from  rain 
by  shutters  or  tarpaulin,  and  also  from  frost  by  a  thick  covering 
of  Bracken  or  long  litter.  As  a  rule  more  time  can  now  be  spared 
for  additional  work,  and  it  is  also  the  best  time  to  get  together  all 
materials  for  making  Vine  borders.  If  the  soil  be  dug  and  stacked 
previously  to  the  winter,  any  injurious  insects,  &c.,  in  it  would  pro- 
bably be  destroyed  by  frosts,  whilst  the  soil  would  certainly  be 
benefited  by  exposure,  provided  it  diil  not  get  sodden.  Precautionary 
measures  in  regard  to  this  point  should  tlierefore  be  taken. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  The  previous  remarks  in 
reference  to  these  have  urged  the  desirability  of  thinning  out  all 
superfluous  shoots  as  soon  as  tlie  fruit  is  gathered,  in  order  to  render 
the  ripening  and  full  development  of  the  buds  more  certain  by  the 
free  action  of  liglit  and  air.  If  the  trees  have  suffered  froin  spider, 
thrips,  or  fly,  well  wasli  them  with  the  garden  engine,  and  syringe 
daily  till  the  par.asites  have  entirely  disappeared.  Inside  borders  will 
still  require  water,  though  not  so  much  as  wlien  in  full  growth.  It 
is  a  gross  error  to  ever  allow  the  borders  to  become  dry,  for  this  is 
the  principal  cause  wliich  predisposes  the  trees  to  drop  their  Ijuds 
before  they  are  expanded.  In  all  forcing  operations,  we  ought,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  imitate  Nature,  and  a  valuable  practical  lesson  is 
taught  in  reganl  to  the  matter  of  watering,  if  we  only  take  into  con- 
sideration the  large  amount  of  water  that  Peaches  get  in  the  open 
air  when  in  a  resting  condition,  yet  how  rarely  do  they  slied  tlieir 
buds  !  If  the  trees  in  the  early  houses  have  entirely  shed  their 
leaves,  any  pruning  required  may  be  done  at  once,  and  tlie  houses 
made  tidy  for  the  winter.  If  the  lifting  and  replanting  of  gross 
growing  trees  were  done  when  advised,  the  roots  will  by  tliis  time 
have  started  into  the  fresh  soil.  Tliey  must  not  lack  water,  but  be 
kept  gently  at  work  ;  a  light  mulching  of  stable  litter  over  the 
border  would  greatly  assist  the  formation  of  roots  by  maintaining  an 
equable  condition  both  of  moisture  and  temperature.  The  Iiouses 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Those  tliat  are  to  be  planted 
this  autumn  should  be  commenced  at  once,  as  tlie  most  suitable  time 


to  plant  is  just  before  the  trees  lose  their  foliage.  In  selecting 
varieties  early  and  late  kinds  should  be  olioseu  for  tiie  same  house, 
as  by  this  means  the  supply  of  fruit  may  be  liad  in  succession  for  a 
inueii  longer  period. 

Stra^wberries. — The  remarks  on  these(p.  222)  are  still  applicable 
in  every  particular,  for,  unfortunately,  tlie  weather  still  remain, 
unchanged.  It  will  bo  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in  their  winter 
quarters  as  early  as  possible,  for  tliougU  they  are  apparently  S3 
robust  they  are  still  immature,  and  a  sharp  frost  would  severely 
check  them.  Our  plan  of  wintering  consists  in  plunging  them  in 
cinder  ashes  in  turf  pits,  and  protecting  them  witli  shutters  in  severe 
or  very  wet  weather  ;  at  other  times  tliey  have  full  exposure  and  are 
watered  when  re;piired.  By  growing  tlie  variety  Vicomtesse  Hi5ri- 
cart  de  Tiiury,  the  production  of  .Strawberries  in  autumn  and  winter 
is  rendered  an  easy  matter,  as  we  have  numbers  of  plants  in  pots 
now  splendidly  set  with  fruit.  I  have  gathereil  good  fruit  from 
plants  in  the  open  air  several  times  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  if 
t!ie  weather  should  prove  favourable  there  will  he  a  plentiful  supply 
for  some  time  to  come.  Tlie  fruit  gathered  from  the  open  ground  is 
the  produce  of  the  earliest  forced  plants,  which  were  planted  out 
early  in  April,  and  from  which  our  best  present  season's  runners 
were  obtained.  Those  tliat  are  fruiting  in  pots  were  also  forceil  in 
the  spring  in  5-in.  pots,  and  afterwards  shaken  out  and  repotted  in 
fresh  compost  in  pots  of  the  same  size.  Still,  I  think  the  produc- 
tion of  autumn  Strawberries  superfluous,  as  they  will  not  be  appre- 
ciated at  a  season  wheH  other  fruits  are  so  plentiful ;  yet  it  is  well 
to  know  that  they  can  easily  be  had  if  required. 

Figs. — Established  trees  are  still  fruiting  very  freely,  but  the 
season  is  getting  so  advanced  that,  taking  iuto  account  how  valuable 
an  early  crop  of  l^'igs  is,  it  is  preferable  to  sacrifice  the  remainder 
in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  early ;  therefore  the  trees  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  full  amount  of  ventilation  that  can  b3 
given  till  finally,  if  practicable,  the  lights  may  be  entirely  removed 
for  a  short  time.  Any  trees  in  pots  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
open  air  to  induce  rest  must  be  occasionally  examined  to  see  that 
they  are  not  sodden  on  account  of  imperfect  drainage.  Tlie  safest 
position  for  them  now  is  a  cool  orchard  house  or  pit,  as  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  would  seriously  injure  any  fruit-bearing  spurs 
that  are  not  thoroughly  ripened.  Hitherto  we  have  grown  no  other 
kind  than  the  Brown  Turkey,  but  a  few  days  ago  we  had  the  privi- 
lege to  see  a  large  house  containing  several  scores  of  plants  of  the- 
Negro  Largo  variety,  wliich  in  every  respect  were  very  fine.  This 
has  been  added  to  our  stock  under  the  impression  that  it  may  even 
supersede  the  Brown  Turkey  ;  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  a  first-class 
variety  for  pot  culture. 

Melons. — The  season  for  these  has  been  but  an  indifferent  one, 
so  tiiat  its  close  can  scarcely  be  regretted.  Swelling  fruits  will  re- 
ipiiro  abundant  bottom  anil  atmospheric  heat  in  order  to  ensure  good 
(juality.  Water  will  nob  be  required  much  now  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  dryness  is  adverse  to  the  production  of 
good  fruit.  A  moderate  supply  of  water,  well  preserveil  foliage, 
plenty  of  air,  and  warmth,  never  fail  to  produce  high-flavoured 
Melons.— W.   W. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Happily  the  weather  has  at  length  sufficiently  improved  as  to  permit 
of  the  speedy  eradication  of  weeds,  which  is  now  imperative  in 
order  to  ailinit  all  the  air  possible  to  the  over-suceulent  growths  of 
Broccoli,  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and  Cabbages,  so  as  to  harden  their 
tissues.  Old  beds  of  the  latter  prove  so  extremely  valuable  as  Sprouts 
that  they  are  worthy  of  special  attention  at  this  season,  such  as  the 
removal  of  all  decayed  leaves,  and  even  some  of  the  largest  that 
are  not  decayed,  so  as  to  induce  the  development  of  Sprouts.  The 
gi-ound  should  also  be  deeply  stirred,  not  only  for  the  destruction  of 
the  weeds  but  for  the  aeration  of  the  soil.  With  us  Brussels  Sprouts 
have  grown  so  abnormally  tall  that  by  way  of  keeping  them  upright 
we  have  had  to  earth  them  unusually  high,  and  are  now  removing  a 
portion  of  tlie  stem-leaves,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
Sprouts.  Tlie  earthing  up  of  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  that  are  large 
enough  for  the  operation,  should  be  done  at  once  for  the  sake  of 
protection  from  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and  also  for  the  free  action 
of  the  air  to  the  land  ;  any  other  benefit  derived  from  such  a  practice 
is  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  the  earthing  up  system  had  better  be  abandoned.  Both 
Celery  and  Cardoons  require  attention  as  to  earthing,  and  should  be 
tied  with  bast  previous  to  the  operation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
soil  getting  into  the  centres  of  the  plants.  The  Celery-fly  is 
unusually  prevalent  this  season,  and  we  find  a  sprinkling  of  soot 
applied  once  weekly  an  effective  antidote,  for  though  it  does  not 
destroy  the  pest  outright,  it  hinders  the  spread  of  it.  Cauliflowers 
that  are  now  turning  in,  will  need  daily  attention  to  keep  them  from 
injury  by  frost ;  break  the  leaves  over  the  flowers,  or,  if  a  quantity 
be  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  prolong  the  supply, 
take  them  up  with  the  entire  steins,  and  hang  them  in  a  cool  shed. 
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head  downwards  ;  in  such  a  position  I  have  known  them  keep  for 
six  weeks.  Veitch's  Autumn  Oiant  and  Sutton's  King  of  the  Cauli- 
flowers are  botli  excellent  autumn  and  early  winter  varieties.  By  far 
the  best  early  variety  I  have  yet  grown  is  Dean's  Early  Snowball.  It 
is  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  tliat  excellent  kind  the  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt,  with  heads  at  leasi  ei|iual  to  it  in  size,  and  in  colour 
mucli  .superior,  being  almost  pure  white  ;  it  is  here  valued  so  highly 
tluit  no  other  early  kind  has  been  sown  for  spring  use,  and  the  plants 
are  now  being  planted  out  in  handlights,  a  dozen  in  each,  and  in 
early  spring  will  be  thinned  to  four  or  live.  The  lids  of  the  pro- 
tectors will  not  be  used  till  there  are  appearances  of  sliarp  frosts,  as 
it  is  necessary,  to  safe  wintering,  that  a  sturdy  hardening  growth 
should  be  encouraged  from  tlie  tirst,  for  if  the  plants,  either  V.'y 
neglect  of  airing  or  overcrowding  in  the  seed-beds,  get  drawn,  but- 
toning will  certainly  follow.  Prick  out  all  the  reserve  i)l.ants  in  any 
sheltered  spots.  Wliere  protecting  material  could  be  easily  applied 
in  the  event  of  severe  frosts,  any  that  are  to  be  wintered  in  cold 
frames  should  now  be  got  out  also  ;  but  meanwhile,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  in  handlights,  they  should  have  the  fullest  expo.sure.  Lettuce, 
Endive,  and  Herbs  for  winter  use  all  demand  particular  attention 
at  tlie  present  time,  so  tliat  there  may  be  no  scarcity  when  rerpiired. 
Protection  should  be  in  re.adiness,  as  frosts  may  now  occur  any  night. 
A  few  Tomatoes  have,  at  last,  ripened  against  south  walls,  and  any 
not  yet  ripe,  and  that  are  of  a  size  large  enough  to  be  used,  should 
be  cut,  and,  if  hung  in  a  warm  airy  house,  will  ripen  perfectly.  In  our 
case  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  practice  this  metliod,  as  tlie  jjlants 
are  badly  attacked  by  the  Potato  disease.  The  storing  of  Beetroots 
and  Carrots  will  soon  be  necess.ary.  but  as  the  former  are  small  and 
still  growing,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  them  till  real  danger  is 
imminent.  As  a  rule  we  winter  them  in  the  ground,  and  use  Bracken 
or  straw  for  protection,  and  by  this  method  tlie  roots  are  more 
tender  than  when  pulled  up  and  stored  in  sand.  Look  over  the 
stores  of  Potatoes  and  Onions  in  wet  weather.  The  latter  will 
keep  best  if  bunched  ami  hung  up  rather  than  laid  on  shelves. 
This  season  they  are  so  full  of  water  that  decay  is  sure  to  be  pre- 
valent, and  following  the  above  advice  will  ensure  their  better 
preservation.  In  the  forcing  department,  Rhub.arb  and  Seakale  will 
soon  demand  attention.  Apples  being  scarce,  Rhubarl)  will  be  in 
great  request,  and  it  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  introduce  a 
batch  into  a  warm  temperature  at  once.  Give  abundant  ventilation 
to  Freneli  Beans  in  pits,  and  from  now  all  the  sowings  will  do  best 
in  pots  ;  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  it  is  necessary  to  sow  a 
batch  fortniglitly.  Tomatoes  that  are  fruiting  indoors  should  have 
the  growths  kept  thin  and  the  fruit  also  ;  they  may  than  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  fruit  throughout  tlie  winter.  "  Vick's  Cri- 
terion "  is  tlie  best  of  all  kiuds  I  have  vet  tried  for  pot  culture. 
-W.  W. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

Herbaceous  borders  should  now  be  carefully  looked  over,  removing 
all  decayed  stems  and  leaves  wliich  would  otherwise  give  shelter  for 
insects  and  otlier  pests,  as  they  are  now  unusually  numerous,  and 
every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  them  —  such 
as  hand-picking  and  spreading  lime,  soot,  &c.,  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  If  these  precautions  are  neglected  many  valuable 
plants  must  inevitably  suffer  from  their  depredations.  A  clean 
cut  is  most  essential  in  everything  connected  with  pruning, 
so  it  is  important  that  a  sharp  knife  should  be  used  for  cutting  away 
the  woody  stems,  or  much  damage  may  result  to  the  stools  of  some 
kinds  in  consequence  of  the  loosening  of  tlie  roots  and  splitting  tlie 
stems.  The  soil  must  be  forked  between  the  plants  and  all  vacancies 
made  good  by  dividing  old  stools,  &c.  Pansies,  Daisies,  Arabises, 
Aubrietias,  and  such-like  spring  flowering  plants  should  be  put  out 
at  once,  so  that  they  may  estalilish  themselves  before  severe  weather 
sets  in.  Bulbs  of  various  kinds  sliould  also  be  planted  in  the  most 
open  spots,  placing  a  thin  layer  of  silver  sand  beneath  them  to 
pirevcnt  rotting  and  accelerate  the  formation  of  roots.  For  this 
purpose  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  similar  kinds  which  flowered  last 
spring  will  be  found  extremely  useful  if  they  have  been  properly 
treated  and  stored.  Thej'  should  be  jilanted  in  clumps  of  six,  eiglit, 
or  ten,  and  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  apart  ;  a  small  stick  should  be  placed 
in  tlie  centre  to  prevent  injury  when  digging  or  stepping  on  the 
borders,  and  ,as  a  guide  when  mulching  them  for  protection  during  the 
winter,  if  necessary.  Herbaceous  plants,  it  must  be  remembered,  do 
not  ripen  their  stems  and  foliage  simultaneously,  therefore  only  those 
whose  stems  are  ripened  should  be  cut  down,  as  niauj'  kinds  would  lie 
thus  injured  if  they  contain  active  sap.  Many  churchyard  gardens, 
town  squ.ares,  and  similar  places  will  soon  present  a  bare  appearance, 
which  will  prevail  throughout  the  winter  in  consequence  of  tlie  inju- 
dicious selection  of  shrubs  in  planting.  Strange  to  say,  many  still 
persist  in  planting  such  evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  and  (.'onifers 
which  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  thriving,  they  are  therefore 
unsightly  and  a  continuous  source  of  trouble  and  expense.  In  places 
where    planting   is   scanty,    the    bare    ground    is    always   an    eye- 


sore. My  idea  of  a  shrubbery  is  tli.at  it  should  be  formed  by  various 
kinds  of  plants,  with  the  foliage  harmoniously  blended,  and  plantcil 
sulliciently  wide  apart  so  as  to  obviate  overcrowding.  From  tiiii"! 
to  time  tliey  should  be  pruned  or  even  taken  away  where  it  is  de- 
sirable. Where  specimen  jdants  are  required  they  should  be  planted 
singly,  as  I  consider  the  shriiblicry  is  cert.ainly  not  the  place  for 
them.  As  it  is  useless  to  plant  varieties  that  are  quite  unsuitable, 
it  is  far  better  to  plant  those  possessingqualities  that  render  them  cap- 
able of  thriving  in  smoky  districts,  though  they  may  not  be  the  hand- 
somest. Amongst  the  best  shrubs  for  such  positions  are  undoubtedly 
the  Privet,  Euonymus,  and  Aueul>a.  Of  Privets  there  are  several  varie- 
ties which  can  be  recommended,  such  as  the  oval-leaved,  the  Japa- 
nese, the  evergreen,  the  Box-leaved,  &o.  Of  Euonymuses  there  are 
also  several  kinds  which  may  with  safety  be  planted,  the  green- 
leaved  varieties  being  the  best  and  strongest.  All  these,  as  well  as 
the  Privets,  naturally  form  pretty  shrubs,  and  should  not  be  clipped 
into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  but  allowed  to  grow  freely.  The  Auouba 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  wet  seasons  when  the 
foliage  is  kept  in  a  fairly  clean  condition  the  leaves  of  these  shrubs 
present  a  fine  lustrous  appearance.  The  varieties  of  Forsythia  and 
llhamnus  will  also  do  well  in  town  gardens.  The  broad-leaved  kind  of 
the  latter  grows  into  large  specimens  in  a  very  few  years.  The  Rose  of 
■Sharon  (Hypericum  calycinum)  is  a  well  known  and  excellentshrub 
for  forming  undergrowth,  and  for  planting  on  the  borders  of  planta- 
tions, &c.  Amongst  deciduous  shrubs  the  varieties  of  Ribes  are  per- 
haps the  best,  and  should  alw.ays  be  included  in  the  list.  The 
Sumachs,  too,  are  very  useful  for  such  places.  The  planting  season 
being  near  at  hand  I  advocate  a  trial  of  these  shrubs,  allowing  one 
shrub  to  the  square  yard  at  least.  In  all  small  gardens  there  should 
be  facilities  for  washing  the  foliage  of  shrubs  with  hose  when  neces- 
sary. After  planting,  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  aliout  "2  in.  with  well-rotted  manure  or  horse  droppings 
mixed  with  road  scrapings  in  equal  proportions,  the  latter  collected 
off  flint  metalled  roads  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. — C.  Denxis. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. — October  13  to  19. 

Flowers. — Moving  variegated  Alyssums  and  Verbenas  from  cold 
frames  into  greenhouse.  Cutting  Holly  hedges,  C'otoneasters  and 
.lessamine  on  walls,  and  nailing  in  shoots  to  cover  the  wall.  Shaking 
out  Pelargoniums  from  old  pots  and  re-jjotting  them.  Taking  up  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  layered  outside,  potting  them,  and 
placing  them  in  cold  houses.  Shifting  cuttings  of  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums from  3-iu.  to  5-in.  jjots.  Potting  a  few  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias  for  winter  blooming.  .Sponging  Stephanotis  and  Allamanda 
on  roof  of  stove.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Roses.  Planting  border 
with  Violets  and  also  one  with  Violas,  Wallflowers,  and  Daisies. 
Taking  up  Spiraeas  from  outside  border  and  potting  them  in  5-in.  pots 
for  forcing. 

Fruit. — Gathering  the  remainder  of  Apples,  viz.,  Wellington, 
Golden  Reinette,  Royal  Russet,  and  Norfolk  Beefing.  Tying  and 
stopping  Melons  in  houses.  Gathering  Sweet  Chestnuts  and  storing 
them  away  in  fruit  room.  Looking  over  Grapes  in  late  Vinery  and 
cutting  out  laterals  and  shanked  berries. 

Vegetables. — Gathering  Tomatoes  and  placing  them  in  Vinery 
to  ripen.  Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes  in  heat.  Trenching 
border  for  Tripoli  Onions.  Putting  first  batch  of  Osborn's  Forcing 
French  Beans  into  7-in.  pots.  Tying  and  stopping  Tomatoes  in 
houses.  Giving  earliest  Celery  a  final  banking  up.  Tying  and  thin- 
ning out  shoots  of  winter  Cucumbers,  and  fumigating  for  the  pre- 
vention and  destruction  of  greenfly.  Sowing  Gilbert's  Selected  Par- 
sley in  pans.  Turning  Mushroom  manure.  Top-dressing  Cucum- 
bers.— R.  Gilbert. 


"What's  in  a  Name  ?— The  cut-leaved  variety  of  our  Wi'stern 
prairie  Dock  is  called  Silphium  terebinthaceum  var.  pinnatifidum  ; 
the  Russian  Daisy  of  our  borders.  Chrysanthemum  Tchihatchewii  ; 
an  annual  Composite  we  grow,  Aclirojiappus  scbkuhrioides  ;  the 
t'limbing  Hydrangea,  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides  ;  our  wild, 
white-fringod  Orcliis,  Habenaria  blepliariglottis ;  and  a  common 
window-basket  plant,  Chlorophytuin  Sternbergianum. — Ajnerican 
AgriruUurht. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — A  French  contemporary  states  that  if  a 
little  of  this  be  spread  on  the  soil,  rats,  mice,  and  insects  will  at  once 
desert  it.  Plants  in.ay  be  easily  protected  by  it  from  insect  plagues, 
by  simply  brushing  over  their  stems  with  a  solution  of  it.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  a  patch  which  has  been  treated  in  this  way 
remains  free  from  grubs,  while  the  unprotected  beds  round  a'ooutare 
literally  dev.ast.atsd.  Fruit  trees  m.ay  be  guarded  from  their  attacks 
by  attaching  to  the  stems  pieces  of  tow  smeartd  with  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  hog's  lard.  Ants  and  grubs  already  in  pos- 
session will  then  r.apidly  vacate  their  position. 
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ARISTOLOCHIA  EINGEXS. 

U.N'DER  the  ivbove  name  two  very  diffeient  species  liave  been  con- 
founded. The  true  Aristolochia  ringens,  of  which  the  acconipanyinL; 
engraving  is  a  correct  representation  ot  a  portion  of  a  living  plant 
wlfich  llowered  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  last  month,  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  knoT\-n  in  European  gardens.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  species  has  flowered 
outside  of  a  botanic  garden  in  Europe.  We  remember  having 
seen  it  in  flower  at  Kew  in  18G3,  and  we  secured  specimens  for  the 
herbarium  .at  the  time,  which  exist  as  a  record  of  the  fact.  But 
although  so  little  known  in  Europe,  it  has  been  introduced  into  East 
Indian  gardens,  and  it  is  also  cultivated  in  Guatemala,  Central- 
America.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  Granada 
and  Venezuela,  and, 
according  to  Grise- 
baeh,  in  his  "Flora 
of  the  British  West 
Indian  Islands,"  also 
of  Jamaica,  l)ut  this 
is  probably  an  error 
arising  from  a  slip  of 
the  pen  in  the  Kew 
herbaria,  where  one 
of  Purdie's,  appa- 
rently a  New  Graua- 
dian  specimen,  is 
written  up '  'Jamaica, 
Purdie."  The  flow- 
ers vary  considerably 
in  size,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the 
plant,  sometimes  at- 
taining a  length  of 
8  in.,  but  usually 
they  are  only  about  5 
in.  or  Gin.  long;  and 
the  colouration  is 
equally  variable  in  in- 
tensity. On  a  pale 
ground  we  have  a 
netted  venation  of 
dark  purjile.  The 
tubular  portion  of  the 
flower  is  paler  than 
the  lips,  the  ground 
colour  of  the  upper 
lip  passing  into  pur- 
ple. Sometimes  the 
leaves  are  as  much  as 
7  in.  or  8  in.  across. 
In  such  a  numerous 
genus  as  Aristolochia 
It  is  difiBcult  to  s.ay 
which  are  the  most 
ornamental  or  most 
curious.  Many  per- 
sons would  not  regard 
any  of  the  kinds  as 
really  ornamental  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  most  showy  ones 
require  a  large  space 
in  which  to  develop 
heir  full  size.  Up- 
wards of  1.50  species  arc  known,  and  they  are  widely  dispersed  in 
tropical,  sub-tropical,  and  temperate  regions,  excluding  South  Africa 
and  some  of  the  Pacific  Island.s.  A.  ringens  requires  a  warm  green- 
house, and  attains  the  flowering  state  in  a  moderate  space  of  time. 
It  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  tlie  late  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  who  col- 
lected it  in  New  Granada.  Among  hardy  species  the  North  American 
A.  Sipho,  adeciduous  trailer  orclindierwith  ample  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  small  inconspicuous  flowers,  is  the  best.  It  rapidly  covers  a  large 
space,  but  it  requires  some  support ;  and  it  is  a  useful  plant  wliere 
bold  foliage  is  suitable.  The  Howers  have  a  gi-een  tube  tinged  with 
purple,  becoming  gradually  smaller  upwards,  then  suddenly 
expanding  into  a  horizontal,  nearly  circular  limb.  A.  c'lematitis 
is  an  effective,  erect-growing,  herbaceous  kind,  with  clusters 
of  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  suitable  plant  for  the  "wild  "  garden. 
There  is  perhaps  not  another  genus  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
exhibits  such  a  variety  in  the  form,  size,  &c.,  of  the  flowers.     Those 


of  the  last  are  little  more  than  1  in.  long,  and  the  tube  is  very  narrow 
in  the  middle,  and  gradually  expanding  upwards  into  an  open  mouth, 
and  prolonged  on  one  side  only  in  tlie  form  of  a  lip.  The 
three-tailed  kind  (A.  tricaudata)  is  an  arboreous  species  witli 
large  oblong  leaves,  and  dark  purple  and  wliite  flowers,  the  broad 
open  tube  of  which  is  jjrolongod  into  three  slender  t.ails,  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  reminding  one  of  the  flowers  of  some  Masdevallia.  Goldie's 
Birthwort  (A.  Goldie.ana)  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
of  the  whole  of  the  species.  It  has,  witli  tlie  exception  of  P.afflesia, 
the  largest  flowers  of  any  known  plant.  On  a  double-sized 
plate  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  -whicli  is  r.s  large  as  a  page  of 
The  Garden,  a  single  flower  could  only  be  represented  h.alf  its  natural 
sixe.  In  shape  it  is  like  au  enormous  three-lobed  vase  (each 
lobe  ending  iu  a  short  tail)  nearly  18  in.  across  the  top, 
and     narrowing     downwards    into     a     cylindrical    tube  obliquely, 

l>ent  upon  itself,  the 
lower  position  forui- 
ing  the  foot  of  the 
vase.  This  singxdar 
plant  is  a  native  of 
Old  Cakabar,  in  wes- 
tern tropic.ll  Africa, 
where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Thomson, who 
succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing living  speci- 
mens into  the  Glas- 
gow Botanic  Garden, 
■where  it  flowered 
in  1867.  Of  course 
this  gigantic  plant 
can  only  be  grown 
in  a  spacious  hot- 
house. A.  grandi- 
flora  is  a  Brazilian 
species  with  flowers 
as  long  as  those  of 
the  last  n.amed,  but 
the  limb  of  the  peri- 
anth or  floral  en- 
velope is  developed 
on  oue  side  into  a 
single  long  slender 
tail  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  Another  very 
curious  species  from 
the  same  country 
may  be  seen  in  flower 
in  the  Palm  stove 
at  Kew  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  is 
(A.  ornithocephala) 
which  has  Cowers 
similar  in  shape  to 
those  of  A.  ringens 
but  about  three 
times  as  large,  the 
upper  lip  lieing  di- 
lated into  a  limb 
6  in.  to  9  in.  wide. 
It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  wdiat  we 
have  called  the  up- 
per lip  is  perhaps 
more  correetly  the 
lower,  and  it  is  up- 
permost on  account 
of  the  flowering  branches  being  pendent.  Missrs.  Veitch  have, 
or  had,  living  plants  of  an  equally  curious  West  African  species,  A. 
promissa,  the  singular  flowers  of  which  extend  into  three 
tails  sometimes  as  much  as  '2  ft.  in  length.  One  might  go  on  almost 
indefinitely  pointing  out  the  peculi.arities  of  various  species.  Besides 
the  large  growing  species  noted,  there  are  many  others  of  smaller 
dimensions,  suitable  for  the  lovers  of  the  curious  among  plants 
wlio  have  but  little  space.  Thus  A.  trilobata  is  a  slender  climlier 
with  flowers  resendjliug  the  small  pitchers  of  a  Nepenthes, 
but  bent  on  themselves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  part 
answeriug  to  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  prolonged  into  a  slender  twisted 
tail  G  in.  in  length.  W.   B.  Hemsley. 


Tlie  Gaping-Bowered  Aristolochia  (A.  ringens),  haXt  natural  size. 


Two  Rare  Orchids. — There  are  now  in  flower  in  the  Pine- 
apple  Nursery  two  interesting  Indian  Orchids,  viz.,  Luisia  Psyche 
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with  creamy  white  petals  each  about  1  in.  in  length,  and  a  labellum 
of  tlic  same  width,  curiously  corrugated  witli  a  blackish  crimsondike 
enamel,  the  whole  flower  greatly  resembling  a  beetle;  and  Luisia 
Ijrachystachys,  tlie  yellow  lipped  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
small  but  curious. — James  O'Brien. 


TREATMENT    OF    ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Brien  at  page 
305  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Such  practical  articles  are  worth 
much.  Still,  I  consider  in  the  case  of  Odontoglossums  tliat  in  seek- 
ing to  discover  the  conditions  which  best  suit  them  one  miglit  be 
doing  "  a  dangerous  thing."  No  one  has  attempted  to  show  that 
these  plants  may  not  be  cultivated  more  or  less  successfully  under 
what  is  called  cool  treatment.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable,  from  a  nur- 
seryman's point  of  view,  to  show  that  any  suliject  can  be  gi-own  by 
this  or  that  nietliod  that  is  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  many,  but 
the  object  of  tlie  gardener  is  to  discover  the  right  way,  modify  it  as 
lie  may  aftenvards.  There  are  two  or  three  points  broached  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  paper  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about. 
Firstly,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  remove  his  Odontoglossums  to 
a  perfectly  cold  house  with  a  north  aspect  by  tlie  beginning  of  May, 
why  does  he  remove  thein  to  a  \i  armer  house  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  the  temperature  outside  is  considerably  higherthan 
in  May  ?  Secondly,  in  almost  all  miscellaneous  collections  of  cool 
Odontoglossums  that  I  have  seen,  the  plants  were  in  all  stages  of 
growth  towards  autumn,  some  just  maturing  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
others  with  these  parts  but  partially  developed,  or  at  a  stage 
when  it  is  never  desirable  to  rest  an  Orcliid  which  has  pseudo-bulbs 
to  mature.  Would  Mr.  O'Brien  recommend  all  these  to  be  treated 
alike  ?  In  other  words,  would  he  submit  tlie  matured  plants  and  the 
growing  ones  to  a  minimum  temperature  of  4.5"  ?  as  the  general  tenor 
of  his  remarks  would  lead  one  to  inter.  It  is  a  sound  practice  in 
my  opinion  to  maintain  a  growing  temperature  until  all  such  plants 
liave  matured  tlieir  growth.  Lastly,  I  sliould  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  gi-owtli  the  finest  of  Jlr.  O'Brien's  plants  of  0.  Alexandras  and 
0.  cirrhosum  made  between  May  and  September  in  the  north  house, 
the  length  of  their  growths,  and  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  flowers  ijroduced  to  a  spike  on  plants  so  treated  for  the 
the  last  few  years  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  Mr.  O'Brien's  asser- 
tion tliat  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  Odontoglossums  are  formed  as  quickly 
in  a  temperature  of  55°  as  they  are  in  one  of  75°,  because  under  the 
treatment  given  tliem  by  me  they  make  two  sets  of  bulbs  in  a  year, 
but  those  made  during  the  summer  are  the  largest  and  the  best.  lu 
the  rage  after  cool  Orchids  we  are,  I  think,  in  danger  of  running  to 
the  otlier  extreme.  There  are  many  kinds  recommended  in  some  trade 
lists  as  "  cool  "  Orchids,  which,  to  subject  them  to  such  treatment, 
would  be  very  unwise.  I  have  seen  not  a  few  collections  of 
Odontoglossums  or  cool  Orchids,  but  none  of  them  treated  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  lays  inucli  stress  on  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  the  cool  system  suits  small  growers.  Apart  from 
tlie  fact  that  it  is  c[uite  as  often  convenient  for  smaller  growers  to 
gTow  their  plants  in  a  warm  house,  such  as  a  V'inery,  what  is  to 
hinder  tliose  who  grow  their  plants  in  an  unheated  frame  or  house  to 
give  tliem  as  high  a  temperature  in  summer  just  as  easily  as  a  cool 
one  by  simply  economising  sun-heat  a  little  more  ?  C. 


TRAINING  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Nearta'  all  plants  under  pot  culture  require  some  little  training  in 
the  way  of  pinching,  pruning,  or  supporting,  and  fast-growing  plants 
are  improved  by  being  cut  back  occasionally  rather  closely,  more 
especially  after  flowering.  Any  plants  that  are  capable  of  supporting 
themselves  in  an  erect  position  do  not  require  stakes.  Those  that 
have  a  loose,  rambling  habit  may  be  brought  into  shape  by  pinching 
when  the  shoots  are  young,  which  will,  if  properly  attended  to,  give 
a  clumsy-looking  subject  a  graceful  appearance.  To  stake  a  plant 
well  requires  a  trained  eye  and  skilful  fingers.  Some  acquire  the 
art  naturally,  wliilst  to  others  it  is  a  diiBcult  task,  hence  the  reason 
why  so  many  ungainly-looking  specimens  are  met  with.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  slender  twigs,  if  adeptly  placed,  will  often  improve  a 
plant  considerably.  Of  course,  for  home  use  the  plants  might  be 
quite  as  well  witliout  so  much  setting  up  ;  but,  unless  tliey  are  skil- 
fully manipulated,  they  will  not  do  for  exliibition  purposes.  There- 
fore, those  who  aspire  to  take  a  leading  position  at  exhibitions  must 
learn  to  train  plants  neatly  and  with  as  few  sticks  as  possible.  Small 
neat  sticks,  painted  green,  look  the  best,  and  can  be  made  in  bad 
weather.  Those  that  are  made  from  double  laths,  that  is,  deal  laths 
of  a  double  thickness,  that  will  easily  rend,  are  tlie  most  suitable 
material  ami  are  readily  procurable.  A  lai'ge  number  may  be  made 
in  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  a  thin  co.atof  green  paint  will  preserve 
the  wood  and  make  them  look  less  conspicuous.     As  it  must  be  a 


disadvantage  to  the  plant  to  have  the  ball  pierced,  and  perhaps  the 
roots  injured  by  having  sticks  thrust  in,  therefore  as  few  as  possible 
should  be  employed,  and  these  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  ball 
deeper  than  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  firmness. 
Most  plants  will  requite  to  be  gone  over  and  have  their  supports 
and  ties  re-adjusted  annually  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  work 
should  be  done,  as  mucli  as  possible,  during  the  dull  season. 

E.  Hobday. 


THE    ZEBRA-STRIPED    RUSH. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  leaf  variegation  amongst  plants  there  arc  few 
that  have  the  markings  arranged  in  transverse  bars.  Notable  in- 
stances of  tliis  kiinl  of  leaf  marking  are  tlie  plant  under  notice,  and 
the  Zebra-striped  Grass  (Eulalia  j.aponica  zebrina),  illustrated  in  Tut 
Garden,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  263,  whichisoneof  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
Grasses.  The  Zebra-striped  Rush  is  apparently  a  form  of  our  common 
native  species  (.Juncus  communis).  Like  the  Zebra  Grass  it  originated 
in  Japan,  and  similarly  has  reached  Europe  by  way  of  America.  It  has 
been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  from  a  plant  in  whose  nursery 
the  annexe  1  woodcut  was  prepared.  It  is  a  striking  pl.ant  when  asso- 
ciated with  others,  as  its  peculiarly  rigid  habit  of  growth  and 
singular  marking  stand  out  in  bold  relief.     Though  it  has  not  beea 


The  Zebra-striped  iliish. 

grown  entirely  in  the  open  air,  it  will  most  probably  prove  to  be 
quite  hardy  and  retain  its  variegation,  and  if  so,  it  will  make  a  capital 
subject  for  planting  amongst  other  moisture-loving  plants. 

V\'.  G. 


NOTES  AWD  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GAEDEN. 

Dendrobium  primulinum. — For  a  useful,  easily  grown,  and 
thoroughly  free  flowering  variety  to  grow  as  a  companion  to  the 
useful  D.  nobile  I  do  not  know  a  better  than  the  one  named  above. 
The  last  edition  of  Willi.ams'  "Orchid  Manual"  describes  D. 
primulinum  as  a  fine  subject  for  exhibition,  and  says  it  is  rare,  but 
it  is  probably  plentiful  now.  It  formed  the  greater  Indk  of  a  quan- 
tity of  Orchids  collected  by  a  friend  of  my  employer,  and  sent  hero 
from  Burniah  twelve  months  ago  last  May.  All  the  plants  appe:>r 
to  be  seedlings,  for  scarcely  any  two  are  alike,  some  being  so  inferior 
in  the  flower  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  while  others  are 
large,  beautiful,  and  slightly  fragrant.  The  flowers  are  all  more  or 
less  white  and  pink,  but  in  some  of  the  varieties  the  lip  is  broad  and 
pure  white  and  the  other  parts  of  a  rosy  or  purplish-red  tint.  .-Ml 
flower  late  in  sjiring  and  the  blossoms  are  borne  along  each  side  of 
the  stem.  This  kind  is  an  exceedingly  free  grower  ;  though  much 
withered  on  arrival,  all  grew  strongly  and  flowered  last  spring.  This 
season  they  have  made  shoots  at  least  twice  as  long  and  as  thick  as 
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those  which  they  made  last  in  their  native  habitat.  The  consignment 
also  contained  plants  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum, 
some  of  which  have  proved  very  inferior,  having  small  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  while  in  others  they  were  of  the  other  extreme.  In 
the  same  importation  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  large  and 
healthy  mass  of  a  broader  leaved  and  larger  flowered  variety  of  the 
Cypripedium  Boxalli  than  1  have  yet  seen. — J.  8.  W. 

Picus  repens  for  Edging.  —  Although  this  plant  is 
usually  seen  growing  on  walls,  I  find  it  very  useful  as  a  pot  jjlant 
for  edging  any  kind  of  stages  on  which  plants  are  arranged  for  effect. 
Single  plants  from  cuttings,  potted  in  from  3-in.  to  G-in.  pots,  and 
allowed  to  hang  down  naturally,  soon  make  suitable  plants  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  become  quickly  furnished  with  gracefully  pendent 
shoots,  which  form  a  pleasing  fringe  of  gi'een.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  stone  or  brick-supported  stages  in  conservatories  become 
green  and  discoloured  after  a  few  years  from  the  consequent  damp- 
ness, and  nothing  hides  tliis  defect  or  increases  the  effect  of  a  well- 
arranged  gi'oup  of  plants  on  the  stages  so  well  as  a  fringe  formed 
by  this  plant.— J.  Groom. 

Storing  Bedding  Pelargoniums. — Though  these  have 
proved  a  failure  in  the  open  air  this  season  we  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
card them,  and  we  are  now  making  preparation  for  storing  a  large 
number  of  last  years  plants  of  the  scarlet  flowered  type,  as  they  are 
not  only  much  larger  at  planting  out  time,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
more  floriferous.  When  a  display  is  required  early  in  summer,  old 
plants  should  be  freely  mixed  in  the  beds,  while  for  supplying  flowers 
for  furnishing  vases  they  should  always  be  used,  as  even  in  favour- 
able years  young  stock  plants  require  the  greatest  part  of  the  season 
to  acquire  well  furnished  specimens.  The  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  lift 
the  plants  before  they  are  in  the  least  injured  by  frost,  then  strip  off 
the  largest  leaves,  leaving  the  small  terminal  ones.  Do  not  cut  the 
shoots  in  at  all,  but  defer  that  operation  till  spring  when  every  point 
will  make  a  good  plant,  and  if  cut  down  in  autumn  the  old  plants 
are  much  more  likely  to  damp  off.  They  should  be  placed  mode- 
rately close  in  pots  or  boxes  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  one  good  water- 
ing given  to  settle  the  soil  around  them,  after  which  they  should 
only  have  enough  water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling.  They  may 
be  wintered  in  any  pit  or  house  where  enough  heat  is  available  to 
keep  out  frost  and  dispel  damp.  In  spring,  as  the  days  lengthen, 
they  may  be  shaken  out  and  potted  or  placed  in  boxes  according  to 
convenience,  and  will  always  well  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on 
them. — J.  G. 

Tropseolum  Lobbianum  Perfection. — This  rich-coloured 
climbing  Trop.'Bolum  is  now  in  fine  flower  at  Heckfield,  where  it  is 
grown  in  large  pots  in  a  cool  house.  The  shoots  are  trained  to  wires. 
Here  it  blooms  with  marvellous  abundance,  and  will  do  so  all  the 
winter,  unless  very  severe  frost  intervenes  ;  but  other  plants  are 
grown  in  a  warm  house  to  give  a  supply  of  flowers  if  the  others 
should  fail.  As  a  flower  to  furnish  a  rich  glow  of  colour  in  winter, 
this  kind  is  unrivalled,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  garden  of  any 
pretentions  should  be  found  without  it,  grown  eitherfor  vase  decora- 
tion in  the  summer  or  for  winter  use, — A.  D. 

Primula  sinensis. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  an 
average  season  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  wintering  these 
Primulas  in  a  cold  frame.  I  have  now  plants  in  good  health  which 
■were  during  last  winter  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame.  To  protect 
them  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  the  frames  had  wrappers  put 
over  them  at  night,  but  on  every  favourable  opjjortunity  the  lights 
were  slightly  opened,  and  in  this  way  they  passed  the  winter  and 
bloomed  freely  in  the  spring.  I  am  persuaded  that  cold  frames 
might  with  a  little  constant  attention  be  made  available  for  wintering 
many  plants  that  are  supposed  by  amateurs  to  need  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat. — Huntley  Brook. 

Filmy  Ferns. — I  have  read  with  interest  the  notes  lately  con- 
tributed to  The  G.\rde.\  on  the  hardiness  of  Filmy  Ferns,  especially 
that  at  page  310.  The  peculiar  beauty  of  these  Fenis,  and  the  fact 
(apparently  not  well  known  to  many  amateurs)  that  they  will  grow 
where  scarcely  a  blade  of  Grass  will  live,  render  them  of  special  in- 
terest to  any  persons  living  in  places  unfavourable  to  ordinary 
vegetation.  My  experience  during  last  winter  was  perhaps  some- 
what exceptional.  I  dug  out  of  the  almost  solid  clay  a  hole  2  ft. 
deep,  over  which  I  placed  three  sheets  of  glass,  and  during  the  severe 
weather,  when  the  thermometer  registered  20'  to  30'  of  frost,  I 
covered  the  glass  with  a  piece  of  ordinary  packer's  canvas.  In  this 
hole  Todea  superba  passed  the  winter  without  a  frond  suffering  in 
the  least  degi-ee.  In  another  similar  place  were  wintered  Todea 
pellucida,  Hymenophyllum  demissum,  Trichomanes  radicans,  and 
others,  witli  complete  immunity  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Several  other  kinds  would  no  doubt  be  perfectly  as  hardy,  if  placed 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  the  experiment  is  well  worth  trying  by. 
those  who  possess  several  duplicates. — Huntley  Brook,  Bury, 
Lancashire. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


WATERSIDE    PLANTING. 

The  formation  of  plantations  by  the  seaside  has  already  been  treated 
of  at  some  length  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XIV.,  page  427.  I  was  as 
much  surprised  as  pleased  to  find  from  a  note  (p.  2!J0)  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  trees  recommended  for  sea-shore  planting,  the  handsome 
Pinus  iusignis  is  also  well  adapted  for  such  situations,  as  is  proved 
by  the  success  which  has  attended  tlie  specimens  planted  at  Bodor- 
gan,  in  Anglesea.  The  deep  Grass-green  colour  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  very  closely  arranged  on  the  branches,  and  its  habit  of  branch- 
ing very  low,  render  it  altogether  peculiarly  appropriate  for  bleak 
situations  by  the  waterside.  When  planted  upon  a  dry  soil  it  ripens 
its  wood  very  early  in  autumn,  and  its  liability  to  become  afl'ected 
by  frost  is  thereby  much  lessened,  as  this  is  generally  the  cause  of  its 
failure  in  severe  winters  when  planted  upon  a  rich  moist  soil  in  a 
low  lying  district.  An  unbroken  expanse  of  water,  unless  it  be  a 
sea,  bay,  cove,  &c.,  and,  consequently,  diversified  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  is  seldom  an  object  of  much  interest  wlien  its  banks 
are  bare  of  trees  or  unbroken  by  bold  and  irregular  masses  of  rock. 
When,  however,  its  margnn  is  embellished  by  trees  and  shriibs  the 
water,  like  a  mirror,  reflects  tlie  objects  upon  its  banks,  which  to 
the  observer  even  appears  to  be  multiplied.  Tree  vegetation  may 
be  considered  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  water,  and  as  such  it 
may  not  only  clothe  the  banks,  but  also  give  apparent  connection  to 
different  lakes,  and  partially  conceal  outlines  and  boundaries,  giving 
in  each  case  variety  and  soften  or  tone  down  any  prevailing  harshness. 

Besides  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  water-side  trees,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  Nature, 
they  are  admirably  adapted,  when  skilfully  arranged,  to  put  a 
generous  deceit  on  the  spectators,  and  effect  the  noblest  desigms  by 
easy  methods.  Tluis  the  smallest  rise  of  ground  upon  the  opposite 
bank  may,  by  skilful  planting,  be  made  to  appear  much  greater  than 
it  really  is.  The  smallest  island,  if  planted  near  its  margin  with 
spreading  trees,  behind  which  others  of  a  fast-growing  kind  are 
placed,  in  order  to  thrust  forward  the  outer  ones,  will  gradually 
appear  to  become  larger.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
planting  of  all  projections.  Where  an  embankment  or  a  dam 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  water  at  different  levels,  its  entire  length 
may  be  concealed  by  judicious  planting.  The  apparent  form  and 
extent  of  water  may  also  be  considerably  altered  by  a  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  light  and  shade  to  be  obtained  by  planting  trees  or 
opening  out  spaces  amongst  thick  masses  near  the  water.  In  order 
to  give  extent,  as  much  light  as  possible  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
distant  parts  ;  and  if  the  banks  slope  back  gently  they  admit  of  the 
reflection  of  more  sky,  anil  thus  enlarge  the  picture.  Unless,  how- 
ever, there  is  high  ground  behind,  most  of  the  advantages  of  reflec- 
tion are  lost.  Water  upon  high  ground,  unless  it  be  to  a  great 
extent  surrounded  by  trees,  causes  a  constant  glare  of  light.  Another 
disadvantage  under  such  circumstances  is  that  in  such  a  position  it 
generally  becomes  very  much  foreshortened. 

For  the  purjjoses  of  the  planter  the  form  of  a  sheet  of  water  is  not 
a  matter  of  primary  importance,  as  the  more  irregular  the  out- 
line the  greater  is  the  scope  afforded  him,  and  enables  projecting 
portions  to  be  made  bolder,  and  bays  and  inlets  apparently  deeper 
by  throwing  a  denser  shade  upon  tlie  recesses.  The  planting  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  tlie  water,  as  heavy  masses  of 
wood  appear  out  of  place  beside  small  lakes  ;  so  very  small 
clumps  or  too  many  single  trees  produce  an  opposite  effect  in 
connection  with  larger  ones.  With  regard  to  the  kinds  of  trees 
suited  for  waterside  planting  it  may  be  remarked  that,  speaking 
generally,  Pines  and  Firs  do  not  harmonise  with  such  situations  ; 
the  Cedar  and  Pinaster  are  decidedly  the  best  of  the  Coniferous 
kinds.  The  overhanging  branches  of  the  Cedar,  and  the  rugged  bark, 
the  irregular  top,  and  dense  whorls  of  branches  upon  tlie  Pinaster, 
give  them  a  peculiar  fitness  for  such  positions.  The  Plane,  Wych 
IClm,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Ash,  and  Alder  are  also  well  adapted.  The 
Acacia  when  grow  ing  near  water  generally  sends  up  a  great  number 
of  suckers.  The  deep  fresh  green  of  the  Alder,  combined  with  its 
luxuriance  of  growth,  renders  it  an  object  of  interest,  and  in  old  age 
the  Alder  is  by  many  jieople  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Oak,  and  this  character  well  adapts  it  for  substituting  the  appearance 
of  an  Oak  plantation,  where  a  continuous  efl'ect  is  required,  in  soil  too 
wet  for  the  latter.  The  branches  of  the  Wych  Kim  and  the  Plane 
are  remarkably  striking  in  situations  where  they  overhang  the  water. 
The  White  or  Silver  Willow,  with  its  long  and  extremely  flexible 
slioots,  ■which  rapidly  gTow  when  planted  in  a  deep,  good,  and  moist 
soil,  is  even  more  graceful  than  the  Weeping  kind.  The  Weeping 
Ash,  when  its  head  is  not  allowed  to  become  too  much  rounded,  is 
particularly  suited  to  sloping  banks.  The  Birch,  also,  by  the  light- 
ness and  gracefulness  of  its  form  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  water- 
side. 
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The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  is  often  experienced  in  the  man- 
agement of  tlie  undergrowths  near  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams, 
for  where  these  consist  of  subjects  wliich  have  to  be  cut  back 
periodically  to  prevent  their  growing  into,  anil  thereby  injuring, 
the  standards,  the  naked  appearance  of  such  banks  is  highly  objec- 
tionable and  unpicturesque.  On  this  account  it  is  far  better  in  such 
situations  to  plant  Thorns,  Hollies,  Yews,  Buckthorns,  and  even 
Laurels  and  Elders,  and  thus  secure  a  permanent  screen. 

In  planting  for  etfect  in  the  line  of  sight  between  the  house  and 
the  water's  edge,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  few  trees  near  the 
eye  have  an  equal  effect  with  a  much  largcrnumber  farther  removed; 
and  that,  while  deciduous  trees  of  various  kinds  will  in  time,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  pruning,  grow  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  admit  of 
distant  objects  being  seen  between  their  stems  and  underneath  their 
heads,  the  Coniferous  kinds  will,  by  tlie  extension  of  tlieir  lower 
branclies,  shut  out  more  of  the  view  year  after  year.  These  are 
points  which  sliould  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  planting  in  a  line  witli 
water  or  any  other  distant  object  of  interest. 

Though  the  trees  named  above  are,  among  the  denizens  of  our 
woods  and  forests,  proliaVily  the  best  tliat  could  be  selected  for  tlie 
waterside,  almost  any  kind  of  planting  is  preferable  to  tlie  formal 
waving  lines  which  are  but  too  commonly  seen  upon  the  margins  of 
dressed  lakes  and  pieces  of  ai'tifioial  water — if,  indeed,  it  can  be 
called  dressing  that  completely  strips  the  object  of  its  solicitude. 
Not  even  those  flowing  lines  and  endless  curves  wliich  "lead  the 
eye  a  wanton  chase  "  will  give  half  the  charm  to  a  waterside  path 
that  is  imparted  by  judicious  planting.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  all 
abruptness  in  planting  should  be  avoided,  for  the  real  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  work  centres  in  transitions  which  are  so  gradual  as  to 
be  ahnost  imperceptible,  anil  in  which  no  violence  is  done  to  Nature. 
Formal  rows  or  regular  clumps  of  trees  by  the  waterside  are  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable,  so  likewise  are  prominent  fences  of  any 
kind  ;  for  the  reflecting  powers  of  the  water  by  doubling  the  objects 
add  greatly  to  their  formality.  A.  J.  Burrows. 

Pluckley,  Ken'. 

N0TZ3  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHEUBS,"&  WOODLANDS- 

Virgilia  lutea. — The  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree 
ill  the  early  autumn  season  renders  it  worthy  of  more  extensive  cul- 
tivation than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it.  A  fine  specimen, 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace  and  close  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  at  Surrenden-Dering,  in  Kent,  and  which  has  a  background 
of  masses  of  Elm  and  other  large-sized  trees,  is  at  the  present  time 
an  object  of  great  beauty.  Its  bright  yellow  and  orange  coloured 
tints  are  conspicuous  among  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding  foli- 
age and  the  lighter  luu-s  of  the  spreading  Planes. — A.  J.  B. 

Well  Shaped  Hedges. — Apropos  of  hedges  in  general  I  have 
been  particularly  struck  by  that  on  each  side  of  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  as  far  as  I  have  travelled  along  it,  i.  e. ,  from 
London  to  Brighton,  and  thence  to  Portsmouth.  It  has  been 
recently  clipped,  and  its  shape  is  that  of  a  wedge,  with  its  base  on 
the  ground.  It  is  2  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom,  tapering  quite  to  a 
point  at  the  top.  The  height  seemed  about  41  ft.  Such  a  shape 
must  always  ensure  a  dense  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  density 
of  this  is  something  remarkable.  Perhaps  an  "'  Old  Sailor"  may  not 
be  much  of  an  authority  on  such  matters,  but  in  spite  of  that  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  such  a  line  (or  lines  rather)  of  hedges  should 
serve  as  a  model  anywhere.  They  are  of  quickset  throughout. — 
Ashley  Latombe,   Commander,  R.N. 

Plantations. — Upon  the  drier  soils  nearly  all  kinds  of  young 
trees  liave  made  extraordinary  growth  during  the  past  summer. 
In  many  situations  however,  upon  the  more  retentive  lands. 
Chestnut,  Birch,  Oak,  and  some  other  kinds  which  were  polled 
last  season,  have  died  back  altogether  or  made  no  progress. 
On  such  soils  the  work  of  filling  up  will  be  heavy  and  expen- 
sive. No  season  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  furnished 
stronger  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  of  thorough  drainage  and 
early  planting.  Acoms  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Ash-keys 
are  abundant,  the  fruits  of  the  Siianish  Chestnuts  are  very  slow  in 
coming  to  maturity,  and  those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
are  scarce.  Altogether  the  season  is  a  very  unpromising  one  for 
the  collector  of  tree  seeds.  Even  the  hedge  Nuts  have  produced 
but  an  indilferent  crop. — A.  J.  B. 

Remarkable  Beeches. — Near  to  Parkanour,  in  Athlone, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Burgess,  stand  two  Beeches  which,  at  a 
short  distance,  resemble  heaps  of  leaves  more  than  trees.  They 
were  found  in  the  woods  sixty  years  since,  and  are  from  6  ft.  to  S  ft. 
in  height  and  15  ft.  diameter,  and  of  den  e  drooping  habit.  Upon 
creeping  inside,  I  found  them  to  branch  off  at  2  ft.  or  .3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  where  one  was  nearly  5  ft.  in  circumference.  The  arms  and 
branches    are  not    unlike  corkscrews.      The  inferior  branches  and 


matted  rubbish,  if  cleared  out,  would  greatly  improve  their  appear- 
ance, as  the  singular  growth  would  then  be  visible.  They  might,  if 
sent  out,  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  upright  Yew,  which 
flourishes  in  Ireland,  the  finest  of  which  I  have  yet  seen  was  21  ft. 
high  and  12  ft.  through,  and    well  filled  in  the  centre. — C.  Isham. 

Dar'win's  Barberry  in  To'wns. — We  have  recently  recorded 
the  value  of  this  as  a  seashore  shrub,  and  we  also  notice  that  it  has 
done  very  well  as  a  London  plant,  even  in  the  horrible  clay  of  the 
F^egent's  Park. 
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Rural  Affairs. — We  have  received  Vols.  VII.  and  A'lll.  of 
Tliomas's  "  Rural  Affairs  "  (Tucker  &  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y.),  a  work 
full  of  practical  information,  and  illustrated  profusely  with  useful, 
and  often  pretty,  woodcuts.  Some  of  the  matter  is  reprinted  from 
the  Vountri/  Gentleman,  which  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  leading  American  agricultural  journal,  and  in  this  handy  form 
it  will  be  more  convenient  than  iu  the  pages  of  a  large  journal.  Tl;e 
horticultural  papers  are  in  all  cases  marked  by  care,  thoughtfulness, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  any  aesthetic  ques- 
tion, such  as  landscape  gardening  is  touched  upon,  there  is  evidence 
of  taste  and  right  feeling  for  wh.it  is  best  in  the  art.  Many  practical 
hints  and  neat  woodcuts  in  these  volumes  would  be  useful  to  English 
as  well  as  American  readers.  We  take  the  following  extract  as 
showing  its  utility  : 

Relative  Time  of  Ripening  of  Pears. 


July.  I     Auj. 


.Sum. 
Doyenne. 

Madeline. 


.Sept.    I     Oct. 


X.w. 


Seckel 


Aut.  Paratlise. 
Bosc 


Rostiezer. 
Giffard. 

Brandywine. 
Clapp. 

Bartlett, 
Tyson. 


Diel. 

Dix. 

Cornice. 

Angoulcnis 

Louise  Bonne 

I  I 

Onondaga.  P.osse  Colmar 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb.      Mar.  \ April 


jjos.  de  Malines, 
Prince's  St.  Germain. 


Aleni^on- 


Columbia. 

Wiakfleld.     I 


I  I 

Easter  Beun'^. 


Urban  iste. 


Bloodgood.  I 

1  Belle  Lucrative.] 

Dearborn 


Lawrence 


Ott.l 


Anjou.  I 
Superfini  Nelis. 


I 


Buffum- 


Boussock.  ! 


I 


Flem.  Beauty. 
HowelL 
Washington,    l 

Sheldon. 
Genesee" 


I 

Clairgeau. 


Clack  Worcester. 

ICatillac  ! 


I  I 

Glou  Morceau. 


I  Pound. 


Propagation  of  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Calceolarias. 

— October  is  the  right  time  to  propagate  these,  some  preferring  the 
first  and  some  the  latter  part  of  the  month  ;  but  we  have  generally 
found  about  the  second  and  third  week  to  be  as  suitable  a  time  as 
any.  Than  these,  no  bedding  plants  are  more  easily  propagated,  and 
none  are  easier  kept  during  the  winter.  Any  rough  frame,  m.ade 
with  four  boards  about  1  ft.  wide  each,  and  nailed  together,  answers 
perfectly  for  holding  and  wintering  hundreds  of  them  in  ;  or  they 
will  do  without  a  frame  if  dibbled  in  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall, 
where  they  can  be  protected  with  cloths,  mats,  Fern,  or  other 
material  during  severe  weather.  Young  Pansies  and  Violas  will 
bear  a  great  deal  of  frost ;  but  Calceolarias  are  more  tender  in  this 
respect,  though  in  all  other  ways  they  succeed  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Pansies  and  Viol.as.  They  strike  root  freely  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf  soil,  or  old  Mushroom  manure,  and  sand.  In  damp 
positions  a  layer  of  the  latter  should  also  be  spread  over  the  surface 
to  the  depth  of  I  in.,  as  this  will  keep  the  surface  sweet  during  the 
short  dull  days.  The  cuttings  of  the  Calceolarias  which  we  prefer 
most  are  the  hardy  points  of  the  slioots  without  bloom  ;  but  the 
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Pansies  and  Violas  throw  o>it  plenty  ot  siile  shoots  which  answer 
well  for  cuttings.  They  are  all  made  in  tlie  ordinary  way  by  trim- 
minf  their  lower  ends  with  a  sharp_  knife.  The  best  cuttings  are 
those  about  the  length  of  one's  forefinger,  and  they  may  be  planted 
about  H  in.  or '2  in.  apart  each  way.  At  times,  when  we  had  no  more 
suitable'accommodation  for  these  cuttings,  we  have  rooted  quantities 
of  them  ill  old  boxes,  and  these  were  shifted  about  as  the  weather 
or  other  circumstances  might  require. — CAiiBRi.ix. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE    PLUM  TREE    TORTEIX. 

(.\NTITHESI.\  PRUXIAN.\.) 
At  times  the  caterpillars  of  this  very  common  little  moili  are  very 
destructive  in  orchards  and  gardens  where  Plums  and  Cherries  arc 
gr  )wn,  for  in  the  spring,  just  when  the  trees  are  coming  into  blossom, 
these  little  caterpillars  are  hatched,  and  at  once  ensconce  themselves 
among  tlie  flowers  and  commence  feeding  on  them  ;  when  the  flowers 
aie  over  they  change  their  quarter.?  and  betake  themselves  to  the 


1—  HimiTi-ee  Moth. 

leaves,  on  which  they  feed  until  fully  grown.  If  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees  have  been  much  attacked  by  these  insects,  it  will  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  the  crop  must  sufl'er  very  considerably  in  quantity,  for 
not  only  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  destroyed,  but,  if  tlie 
leaves  are  injured  to  any  great  extent,  the  vigour  of  the  trees  must 
consequently  be  much  impaired.  It  is  always  very  ditficult  to  re- 
commend any  effectual  means  for  destroying  injects  which  attack 
orchard  trees,  as,  on  account  of  their  size,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
reach  all  parts.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  this  insect  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  when  in  the  egg  or  caterpillar  state,  bej'ond 
gathering  and  destroying  the  leaves  which  are  rolled  up,  for  these 
gener.^lly  contain  a  caterpillar  or  chrysalis.  The  stems  of  tlie  trees 
should  always  be  kept  free  from  iloss  and  loose  pieces  of  bark,  as 
such  places  afford  shelter  during  the  winter  montlis  to  the  secoml 
brood  of  chrysalides.  It  is  also  better  to  keep  the  ground 
near  the  stems  of  the  tree;?  free  from  Grass  or  other  herliage 
for  the  same  reason.  ISmaller  trees,  such  as  espaliers,  and 
those  trained  against  walls,  can  be  more  easily  dealt  with, 
a-id  I  should  recommend  that  these  trees  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over  when  in  flower,  and  tliat  .all  lilossoms 
which  appear  to  be  attacked  or  aflected  in  any  way  s'.iouM  be 
picked  off;  any  leaves  which  are  curletl  up  should  also  be  removed, 
taking  care  that  the  caterpillar  does  not  drop  out  of  the  lexf  and 
cscap  :  during  the  operation.  The  co.nimon  Blackthorn  or  Sloe  is 
attacked  in  the  same  manner  by  this  insect.  The  moths  appear 
about  the  end  of  March  or  in  April,  according  to  the  season,  and 


lay  their  eggs  near  the  liuds.  The  caterpillars  hatched  from  these 
eggs  attack  the  flowers,  and,  when  tliese  are  past,  they  resort  to  the 
leaves,  which  they  roll  up  and  fasten  with  silken  threads,  and  in 
this  shelter  they  live  and  feed  on  the  leaves.  When  fully  grown, 
they  line  their  habitation  with  threads,  and  become  chrysalides,  from 
which  the  perfect  insects  emerge  in  August.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
second  brood  have  to  live  entirely  on  the  leaves.  When  fully  grown, 
they  descend,  and,  finding  some  sheltered  place  under  Moss  or 
among  Grass,  become  chrysalides,  remaining  in  this  condition  until 
the  spring.  The  Plum  tree  Tortrix  belongs  to  the  family  Tortricidae, 
most  of  the  members  of  which,  when  in  the  caterpillar  state,  are 
injurious  to  vegetation.  I  have  already  in  these  articles  called 
attention  to  two  very  destructive  species  (on  September,  21,  1878,  to 
Bergmann's  Tortrix,  and  on  November2,  1878,  to  the  Codling  Moth). 
This  family  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  its  near  relations,  the 
Yponomeutid.'B  and  Tineidie,  when  in  the  perfect  state,  by  the 
sliape  of  the  wings,  which  are  much  broader,  and  in  the  upper 
wings  the  front  margin  has  a  decided  shoulder,  and  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  opposite  margin.  It  differs  also  from  the  Geonie- 
trid«  in  the  shape  of  the  front  wings,  which  in  the  latter  family 
are  very  large,  and  have  little  or  no  shoulder,  and  their  margins  are 
far  from  parallel  ;  in  the  caterpillar  state  they  also  differ,  for  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Geometrida;  have  only  five  pairs  of  legs,  and 
move  in  a  peculiar  manner,  on  account  of  wliicli  they  are  called 
loopers,  while  the  caterpillars  of  the  Tortricido?  have  eight  pairs  of  feet, 
and  move  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  Plum  tree  Tortrix  measures 
about  §  in.  across  its  wings  when  they  are  fully  opened.  The  front 
pair  are  of  a  brownish-black  colour  for  more  than  the  basal  half  of 
the  wing  ;  the  remainder  is  wliitish,  clouded  with  grey,  the  tip  and 
end  margin  being  greyish.  The  lower  wings  are  greyish-black.  The 
liead,  thorax,  ami  body  are  greyish.  The  caterpillars,  when  fully 
grown,  are  about  -h  in.  long.  AVhen  first  hatched  they  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  but  after  the  second  change  of  skin  they  are  dirty 
green,  sometimes  almost  gi'ey,  with  the  head,  the  back  of  the  first 
joint,  and  the  extremity  of  the  last  joint  of  the  body,  and  the  first 
three  pairs  of  logs,  shining  black.  The  body  is  covered  with  little 
black  tubercles  bearing  a  few  stiflf  hairs.  The  first  three,  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  last  joints  bear  legs.  The  chrysalis  is 
brown  ;  the  edges  of  the  segments  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  small 
spines.  G.   S.   S. 

[In  my  paper  on  the  Cabbage  moth  in  The  G.\rden  of  Sept.  13, 
I  gave  by  mistake  its  generic  name  as  Hadena,  by  which  it  is  known 
by  many  authors  ;  but  Mr.  Stainton,  whose  nomenclature  I 
intended  to  follow,  uses,  I  find,  its  better-known  name  of  Mamestra 
brassica. — G.  S.  S.] 


NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened  to  the 
public  at  Madison  Sipiare  Garden,  in  New  York  City,  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  of  September  last.  The  building  in  which  it  was  held  is 
large  and  well  adapted  for  a  display  of  horticultural  products,  being 
now  brilliantly  illuminated  by  electricity,  which  it  may  be  remarked 
is  the  only  artificial  light  adapted  to  a  proper  display  of  flowers.  A 
most  attractive  novelty  in  the  floral  department  was  a  tank  of 
exquisite  Water  Lilies,  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  I).  Sturtevant,  of 
Bordentown,  N.  J.  Among  these  was  a  genuine  Nilotic  Lotus,  with 
huge  nodding  flowers  standing  aliove  the  circular  leaves  ;  also  fine 
specimens  of  Nymphiea  dentata,  N.  odorata,  and  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  hybrid  from  Indian  varieties,  witli  delicate  pink  blooms 
All  these  were  open-air  plants,  some  having  borne  flowers  12  in.  in 
diameter  during  the  past  summer.  Some  rare  evergreens  were 
shown  by  Parsons  &  Sons  ;  although  the  display  was  larger  in  the 
way  of  deciduous  shrubs  with  variegated  foliage.  Their  .lapan 
Golden  or  Sun-ray  Pine  was  very  pretty,  as  were  also  tlieir  bril- 
liant feathery  Jap.anese  Maples.  Mr.  John  8.  Burt  contributed  a  fine 
collection  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Achimenes,  Caladiums,  and  afew  of  the 
new  Dracaenas.  Mr.  Louis  Menand  and  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  had 
also  some  fine  specimens  in  this  class.  Mr.  W.  C.  Wilson  showed  a 
splendid  Croton  of  the  Karl  of  Derby  sort.  The  display  of  cut 
flowers  was  unusually  large  and  attractive,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  and 
Mr.  James  Vick  being  the  largest  exhibitors  in  this  way.  Mr.  Roen- 
beck,  the  celeljrated  Fern  enthusiast  of  New  Jersey,  was  again  on 
the  ground  with  a  beautiful  collection.  The  show  of  fruit  was  ex- 
ceptionally good,  perhaps  better  than  any  that  ever  graced  an  exhi- 
bition  table  in  the  metropolis.  Chief  among  these  were  the  fine  col- 
lections of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  K.  P.  Pioe,  Peter  Henderson, 
and  others.  The  variety  was  large  and  the  handsome  colouring  and 
and  form  of  the  specimens  shown  gave  evidence  of  careful  culture 
fine  healthy  growth.  The  vegetable  display  was  also  one  of  con- 
siilerable  merit.  Henderson's  new  seedling  Potato,  St.  Patrick,  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  beautifully  smooth,  amber-coloured 
tubers  they  were.  For  these  as  well  as  other  vegetables  he  was  awarded 
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a  prize  and  also  for  his  Caladiunis,  Dahlias.  Verbenas,  cut  flowers,  and 
foreign  Grapes.  Some  of  the  otlicr  principal  prizes  were  as  follows  : 
To  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  for  (irapes  and  fruit ;  to  Mr  Roenbeck, 
for  Ferns  ;  to  Mrs  Morgan,  for  Orchids  ;  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Wilson,  for 
Marantas  and  Crotons  ;  to  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  for  Lycopodiums  and 
Sela-'inellas  ,  to  Mrs.  Davidson,  for  autumn  leaves  and  pressed  1  erns  ; 
to  ilessrs.  Woolson  &  Co.,  for  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  !  to  M^- 
James  Vick,  for  cut  flowers,  Lilies,  and  Asters  ;  to  Mr.  J  S.  aurt,  tor 
stove  and  sn-eenhouse  plants  ;  and  to  Mr.  L.  Merrand  for  Orchids, 
Agaves,  Succulents,  and  Erica.  H.  Hendricks. 

Kingston,  A'.  1'. 


ANSWEES  TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

Wppds  on  Walks.-Can  vou  inform  me  the  best  way  to  eradicate  weeds  on 
.rarOt^  pa th° ?  Usulijlmric  .id.l  ami  w.iter  a  good  cure?-K  [.Sulphuric  acid 
Se"l^it  the  rate  ol  1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water  will  elfectuany  destroy  weeds 
on  wilks  and  all  other  vegetable  matter,  so  that  in  using  it  it  is  necessary  to  e,\er- 
?L  great  cSre  so  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  touching  Bex  edgings,  Grass  verges 
&c  It  is  also  desirable  to  use  the  liquid  in  dry  weather  only  for  'fa  heavy 
Slower  took  place  directly  .after  the  application,  the  acul  would  be  washed  into  - 
te  verge"  &c.  Provided  these  pivcnuti.ms  arc  a.lopted,  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of 
the  best  weed  destroyers  on  w.Uts  that  v.m  be  named.  Has  water,  used  inf.  pure 
state  iV also  an  effectual  remedy,  but  the  same  precaution  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent'it  injuring  the  veiges.-W.  W.J 

aranes  Solittlng.-I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  time  to  light  fires  for 
an  eari?  vine.?  We  geuerally  light  the  beginning  of  .Tauuary  or  February  and 
b  ^ ;  a  w-m  had  abundance.  L.4t  year  we  lighted  at  the  end  of  September,  and  only 
iltwent?-flve  bunches.  How  soon  should  Grapes  be  ripe  after  forcing  has 
eiun  About  fourteen  days  since  some  Grapes  began  splitting  (nut  npe).  wh.  e 
aiK™lack  •  the  former  were  worse.  Last  year  iii  the  same  house  berries  of  the 
Black  Hambiu"h  all  split  very  much.  This  year  the  same  Vines  are  qmte  good, 
Sd  not  one  b?rry  is  split.  In  the  same  house  some  white  Grapes  are  sp  it  ing 
asi^ve  described.  We  close  the  house  earty,  and  have  had  afire  twice  only  just 
To  keep  out  frost  m  winter,  but  it  is  not  a  forcing  house.  The  Vines  planted  are 
inskte«°e  house,  which  is  25  ft.  iu  width,  18  ft.  high,  isott.  long,  wi  h  asouthe  n 
aspect  We  <lo  lOt  keep  the  house  very  damp.  Some  Peaches  on  high  wal  s  n 
tWs  house  were  very  good  and  ripe  six  weeks  since.  In  a  long  house  250  ft.  long 
hv  1-  ft  with  a  height  of  10  ft.,  where  there  was  never  a  fire,  I  notice  some  white 
•rape  s nlittfi i"  They  are  planted  inside  entirely  against  a  wall.  They  ai;e 
all  white  ad  alt  ripeniug-  Why  do  the  Grapes  split ':  and  what  is  the  cure  ?-K. 
mebestthiJ  to  begin  forcing  must  always  depend  on  the  state  of  the  ^mes 
ilrciii?  should  never  be  attempted  miless  the  Vines  have  been  well  ripened  and 
hnve  had  at  least  two  months  rest ;  and  this  period  your  Vines  could  not  have 
a™seeL^^hat  tliey  were  only  stirted  in  .January  orFebruary  and  were  again 
started  Motnwth  at  the  end  of  September  The  wonder  is  not  that  you  had  only 
twpntv  five  taSches  but  that  you  had  any  at  all.  Iu  your  case  we  should  consider 
tLteamSngof  the  year  the  best  time  to  begin  forcing,  and  the  Grapes  ough 
then  to  be  rice  by  midsummer.  The  splitting  of  lliapcs  is  most  gener.ally  caused 
bv  LtiTOSpheiic  n  o  stiire,  but  sometiines  by  superabundant  root  moistui'e  ;  as 
XtuX  so  little  artificial  heat,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  your  case 
the  snUttin-  is  caused  bv  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  The  remedy  is  therefore 
obvious,  vfe.apSy  artificial  heat,  and  free  ventil.ation  in  order  to  carry  oft  the 
moisture.— W.  W.j 

Ras  Lime  and  Ammoniacal  Liquor  as  a  Manure. -Could  you  tell 
mfwhether  either  gaflime,  amraouiacal  liquor,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  makes  a 
Sood  manure  for  flowers,  such  as,  say,  Roses,  Gcrauiums,  Abutilons  annuals, 
Ic  o"- tf  "o  which  Ts  the  best  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ?-E.  L.  [Gas  lime 
i^a'dai"erois  compound  to  use  fresh  from  the  works,  but  by  e.xposure  to  the 
atmosDhere«ie  sulphates  soon  decompose.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  mix  t 
wiXv?^etoble  refuse  or  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  not  apply.it  to  the  ground  till 
U  has  teen  mixed  for  at  least  three  months;  all  the  deleterious  gases  willuue 
Jl,™  escaped  and  it  then  makes  a  good  manure  for  all  soils  that  are  benefited  by 
t  e  aSation  of  lime.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  good  manure  for  flowers  but  for 
vegetable  crops  generally  it  is  beneficial.  Ammoniacal  liquor  or  sulphate  of 
aSnia  is  a  goo^d  r^auure  for  all  the  kinds  of  plants  mentioned,  but  it  requires 
tTleusedii  a  very  diluted' state,  say  one  of  the  bquor  to  ten  of  clear  water 
and  the  Dla  ts  should  not  be  watered  with  it  of  teller  than  twice  a  week  The 
•  nStur'foftiis  manure  is  to  promote  wood  growth  and  deep  green  foUage 
at  the  expense  of  flowers,  which  tendency  can  only  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
weak  solutions,  and  not  too  frequently  apphed.— W.  W .) 

Asnaraeus  Dying  from  Wet. -In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  "B.  H." 
at  o  ?1S  OM'UK  G^lRi-EN,  relative  to  the  causes  of  his  Asparagus  dying  from  wet, 
M  Go'  rfriy  Lebceu  the'  celebrated  Asparagus  grower  of  Argenteuil  writes  in 
the  fol  owin-  terms  :  "  It  is  not  only  to  the  autumn  rams  th.at  we  must  attril  ute 
thl  fa  ure  ol  the  Asparagus  crop  in  Wales,  but  also  to  the  defective  method  of 
culture  which  is  th?re  practised.  I  am  almost  convinced  that  the  Asp.aragus 
SDoken  of  by  •'  B.  H."  was  not  unearthed  during  the  autumn.  The  effect  of  this 
operUion  is  not  oSy  to  allow  free  access  of  air  to  the  stool  but  it  a  so  helps  it  to 
Xen  11  der  these  conditions  the  plant  is  much  better  able  resist  he  damp  and 
cold^anwhen  it  is  covered  ovcr«ill.tlic  thick  layer  of  mould  which  is  gene- 
vX  left  on  the  stool  In  sui.port  of  what  I  a.lvaiice  I  can  give  an  mstauce  of  a 
Smt at  mun  le  iS^apeatv  sJi  ,  which  is  inundated  every  winter,  m.t  Asparagus 
SCn  i  it  s  cccSs  most-perfcctly.  The  facts  quoted  by  ■■.B.  H."  only  oc^iir  in 
ASD1  in  us  i.laut.ations  in  which  the  ol,l  system  of  culture  is  adopted.  W  hat  I 
stato  howevei  must  not  be  taken  in  too  absolute  a  sense,  for  I  will  not  guarantee 
that  alsoS^e  naturally  fltte.l  for  growing  Asparagus  ;  but  they  can  aU  be  made 
so  at  a  veJv  small  cost.  When  we  have  at  our  disposal  only  slightly  porous 
ICifs  th,at  .aL  VCTV  damp  in  the  winter,  we  must  drain  them  by  digging  a  number 
of  trendL?  foffing  the  incline  of  the  land,  of  from  1  ft  8  in.  in  depth.  2  ft.  in 
width  audio  apart-.  On  the  beds  thus  formed  we  throw  the  soi  which  we 
hive  taken  out  of  the  trenches.  The  soil  of  the  beds,  consequent  y,  is  heightened 
bvso  imich°artl  This  "per.itiou  should  be  performed  early  in  the  autumn,  so  as 
t.^dve  "he  newly  made  beds  time  to  settle  down,  as  Asparagus  must  always  be 
anted  fn  firm  soil.  At  the  time  of  planting  we  '^^^l''«^J:"ZihnTntGli^7 
n  the  articles  which  have  lately  .appeare.l  over  my  sigiia  re  in  The  Garms 
tukiuL-care  however,  to  plant  less  deep  in  proportion  as  the  soil  i»  d.unper  or 
no  .a,  met  As  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  suflicieiitsoilclose  at  hand  for 
e  hi  '  ^we  mist  plant  at  greater  distances  apart  when  the  stools  have  not 
been  pliited  deeply.     We  must  also  keep  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  Aspal- 


a''us  well  du"  so  that  the  water  does  not  make  a  natural  gutter  of  the  trenches 
in  which  the  Asparagus  is  planted.  The  facts  cited  by  "  B.H."  have  only  oc- 
cured  this  year  iuafcw  localities  in  the  northern  and  midland  districts  of  trance, 
and  they  have  always  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  precautions  spoken  of 
above  not  having  been  adopted.  I  am  obliged  to  "  B.  U."  for  calling  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  relating  t.. 
Asparagus  which  the  i  eaders  of  The  Garden  may  put  to  me.  Mr.  Robinson,  by 
calling  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  Asparagus  growing  in  England,  has 
placed  a  fresh  souice  of  profit  in  the  hands  of  the  English  market  gardener,  who 
may  leani  a  useful  lesson  from  what  is  going  on  at  Argenteuil  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts where  Asparagus  is  grown  on  a  large  scale.  In  these  localities  there  are  no 
poor  growers,  and  at  Argenteuil  this  year's  crop  of  Asparagus  w'lU  enab  e  our 
farmers  to  feel  little  or  nothing  of  the  ruin  that  would  otherinse  have  fallen  on 
them  Owing  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  our  Vines  our  Grapes  are  still  green, 
and  those  which  have  taken  colour  have  damped  off  immediately.  The  loss  to 
our  Vine  Growers  who  generally  produce  200,000  hectolitres  of  wine  in  good  yeai-s, 
may  easily  be  guessed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  labourers  in  the  Vmeyards  gam 
five  and  six  francs  a  day,  all  of  which  will  be  lost  this  year^  but  by  giT.wing 
Asparagus  they  will,  at  any  rate,  make  up  for  part  of  their  fearful  Io8ses.-GuUE- 

FROY-LEHIEUF. 

E  P  Lennc.^M  our  correspondent  would  call  on  Jlr.  Godefroy-Lebtcuf  some 
day'  at'  Araontellil,  when  the  culture  or  produce  might  be  seen,  he  wouhl 
probably  soon  conclude  that  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  changed  m  its  culture 
here  The  articles  alluded  to  were  written  for  the  clim.ate  of  1' ranee  and  not  for 
EnHaiid.  though,  as  there  is  so  very  much  in  common  between  the  climate  of 
northern  France  and  Englan,!,  we  thought  the  ideas  of  a  good  French  cultlv.ator 
could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  in  days  when  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
"  vegetable.  In  your  estimate  of  the  French  Asparagus  we  cau  m  no  way  agiec. 
Fruiting  of  Cycas  revoluta.-C.  G.-The  fruiting  of  this  Cycad  is  not 
an  uncommon  occuTciice,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  plant  has  been  in  the 
place  for  fifty  years  without  producing  fruits. 

Sourson  -The  length  of  time  required  for  Bassiflora  fruits  to  ripen  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  plant  is  growing,  the  weather,  and  the 
kind  it  is,  in  ignorance  of  which  we  are  unable  to  answer  you. 

Italia.— Try  Louis  Van  Houtte's  nursery,  wluch  is  in  the  neighbourhood  you 
mention. 
Stocs.— We  are  unable  to  refer  you  to  any  place  for  the  purpose  you  name. 
W   G  BainlKC-Ajiiiiy  lo  il-  Godefroy-Lebojuf,  Argenteuil,  France. 
Namesof  Plants. -£.  t.-The  plant  flgmeyou  allude  to  is  that  of  Ceropegia 
Gar.lueri   a  st..ve  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  Asclepiadaceic  ;  it  is  a  native  ..f 
Cevlon-^//  O    ir.-The  ifullein  is  Verbascum  nigrum,  a  British  plant.-— 
n-  L  Z)  —  It  appears  to  be  a  leaf  of  Francoa  sonchilolia,  but  we  cannot  be  certaiili 

wi'thout 'seeing  the  flowers. L. /f.-Atheuia  flliformis  (>aiadeic).-— C.-Tlie 

Bears  were  uot  ripe  ;  therefore  cannot  be  named  accurately^ .S.  .«.— 1,  Astel 

Amellus;  2,  A.  Ciiapmaimi ;  3,  A.  versicolor;  i,  A.  grandlflorus  ;  6,  A.  I.0VK- 
An„Ua?_L_jr„-H.-i,Lygodiunlscaudens:  2,  L.  dichotomimi  ;  3.  L.  japomcmii  ; 

4,  Pteris  seiTulata. S.  B  J/.-l,  Rudbeckia  speclosa ;  2,  Dahlia  glalirata ;.) 

iirobahlv  a  leaf  of  a  Silphium  ;  4,  Anemone  ntifolia  (distinct  from  A.  japonica) , 

6  send  .a".ain  when  iu  better  condition. Dubliii.-l,  Berbendopsis  corallina  ; 

2' is  apparontly  Calli.xene  polyphylla ;  3,  Adiautum  tenerum  ;  4    a  spray  of  an 

Artemisia  ;  scud  when  in  flower T.  .S.-The  Escallonia  is  a  fine  one,  and  we 

will  endeavour  to  ascert.iin  the  name. Z.  r.  A.-Retinospora  squarrosa. 

F  F-1  Buplenrum  truticosnm  ;  2,  Alonsoa  incisifoha  ;  3,  Phlomis  ferruginea  ; 

4  'send  when  in  flower. SubscrWer.-One  of  the  numerous  PotentiUas  of  the 

European  Alps,  but  from  the  scanty  material  sent  it  cannot  be  named  correctly. 

f— ))'  7/  Van.l  H.  JS.-Next  week. C.  B.  if.-l,  Eryngium  amethystinum  ; 

»  Aixt.ist'ai.bvhis  Uva-ursi;  3,  Aspidiura  Lonchitis  ;  4,Selaginella  ma-qualifolia  ; 

5'  \s,,b.iiiu'n  ilabellifolium. J.  McDonald.     1,  Polystichum  Loncbitis  ;  2,  Afliy- 

rium  Filix-bcmina  Victoria;  ;  3,  A   F.  f.  praiiuorsum ;  4    Nephroduim  decoisivo- 
pinnatum  ;  5,  Athyrium  FilLx-ftouiina  Rileyi  ;  6,  A.  F.-f.  multifidum. 

Books  — C.  D  — "  Burbidge's  Domestic  Floriculture,"  obtainable  at  our  oftice. 
— H  11'.— l,Xo. '  ItisRiveiV  "Orchard  House,"  wluch  cau  be  obtained  from 
this  ortice  also  ;  2,  Yes. 


Clematis.— Second  Pruning.— It  is  uot  generally  kiiown 
that  the  species  and  varieties  of  Clematis  may  be  induced  to  bloom 
the  second  time  by  cutting  back  the  plant  immediately  under  the  part 
that  bore  flowers  nearest  the  ground.  Clematis  .Jackmauni,  whicli 
blooms  late  in  .Tune,  is  only  one  instance  where  in  a  month  or  so 
after  pruning  abundant  flowers  appear  ;  few  varieties,  indeed,  surpass 
it  iu  the  free'dom  witli  which  it  thus  blooms.  When  we  consider  how 
much  the  addition  of  tliis  ever-blooming  quality  enhances  the  charm 
of  the  Clematis,  it  seems  surprising  that  an  understanding  of  the  fact 
has  not  been  more  generally  attained. 

Hydrangea  paniculata.— Fortunately  for  the  varied  attrac- 
tions of  la«ns,  H.  paniculata  gr.andiflora  has  at  last  obtained 
general  acceptance  as  an  ornamental  shrub  of  the  hrst  rank.  Kut 
we  must  not  merge  the  attractions  of  the  lesser  in  those  of  the 
greater,  nor  confuse  H.  paniculata  with  its  variety  H.  paniculata 
Irandiflora  Few  indeed  know  or  realise  that  such  a  shrub  exists  as 
Hvdran.-ea  paniculata,  but  it  is  a  very  distinct  plant  nevertheless, 
possessing  valuable  peculiarities  of  its  own.  Instead  of  blooming  in 
August  and  Seiitcmber,  it  flowers  late  iu  June  and  early -Inly,  these 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  with 
erect,  instead  of  drooping,  trusses  or  spikes  of  niflorescence.  Ihey 
are  also  of  a  pure  white  colour,  that  does  not  fade  into  purple  ami 
crimson  decay,  like  H.  paniculata  graudiflora.  The  sterile  flowers 
are,  moreover,  less  numerous  iu  the  type  than  in  the  variety,  an.l 
th-  leaves  as  well  as  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  certainly  smaller  and 
less  coarse.  Practically  H.  paniculata  is  unkuo\yu  to  tlie  trade  but 
none  the  less  does  it  deserve  honourable  mention  for  its  date  ot 
blooming  and  iine  general  habit.  Our  own  specimens  came  direct 
from  Japan  through  the  medium  of  Jlr.  Thomas  Hogg.—S.  P.VR.S0Ns, 
in  Rural  A'eio  Yorker. 
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NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. — We  have  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  Mr.  R.  Irwiu  Lynch  has  been  appointed  curator 
of  this  garden.  Mr.  Lynch  had  held,  until  recently,  an  important 
post  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  where  he  had  been  for  several 
years.  His  training  there  has  specially  fitted  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  garden  as  that  at  Cambridge,  and  we  think  tlie 
selection  an  excellent  one.  It  would  be  ditficult  to  say  whether  a 
man  with  a  botajiical  training  only,  or  a  gardener  merely  acquainted 
with  ordinary  collections  of  plants  and  tlieir  culture,  would  do  most 
harm  in  a  botanic  garden.  Sir.  Lynch  combines  the  thorough  horti- 
cultural training  with  exactly  the  kind  of  botany  desirable  in  such  a 
case — a  very  wide  knowledge  of  living  plants  both  hardy  and  tender. 
We  therefore  look  to  see  the  Cambridge  garden  assume,  under  his 
management,  a  very  important  place  among  our  botanic  gardens. 
The  situation  of  the  garden  is  a  very  desirable  one,  more 
open  and  airy  than  is  usual  in  such  places,  and  the  extent  is  such  as 
to  allow  of  a  better  collection  of  trees  than  in  the  old  gardens  of  the 
Chelsea  type.  The  soil  seems  well  suited  to  the  health  of  a  great 
many  hardy  plants,  and  we  have  seen  a  many  good  plants  and  rare 
there  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  There  is  a  fine  belt  of  trees 
surrounding  the  garden,  which  when  we  last  saw  it  was  sadly  in 
want  of  a  careful  overhaul.  The  trees  had  grown  very  much 
together,  and  many  of  them  were  spoiled.  This  belt  carefully 
"gone  over  "  and  the  more  common  species  cleared  away  to  give  full 
room  to  the  rarer  kinds,  and  the  margin  broken  and  extended  here 
and  there,  would  form  a  very  fine  feature,  and  be  a  good  arboretum  in 
itself.  The  Cambridge  garden,  like  most  other  botanical  gardens, 
suffers  a  good  deal  from  the  common  system  of  trying  to  arrange  a 
garden  as  a  book  or  herbarium  is  ari'anged.  The  true  way  is  to  lva\e 
the  full  collections  of  important  plants,  but  grow  them  wliere  they 
thrive  best  and  look  best.  We  may  hope  for  a  healthy  change 
in  this  direction  at  the  hands  of  the  young  men  now  being  appointed 
to  our  various  botanical  gardens.  It  were  too  much  to  expect  them 
to  do  away  at  once  with  the  dismal  open  air  herbarium,  but  they  may 
here  and  there  make  a  beginning  by  showing  that  a  good  collection 
and  a  beautiful  garden  are  in  no  way  incompatible.  We  have  more 
than  once  shown  in  The  Garden  that  the  very  best  collections  we 
have  in  the  country  are  not  unfrefpieutly  disposed  in  the  most 
charming  manner. 

Pachystoma  Thompsoni.— Of  this  extremely  rare  Orchid 
there  is  now  a  finely  flowered  specimen  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery. 
Its  bulbs,  broadly  lance-shaped  foliage,  and  style  of  growth  remind 
one  of  the  kinds  of  Pleione.  Its  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the 
base  of  the  bulbs,  and  areabout  3  in.  across,  with  narrow  pointed  pui'e 
white  segments  of  waxy  texture  ;  the  lip,  a  deep  rich  purple,  is 
about  J  in.  long,  very  narrow,  and  mucli  pointed,  and  has  a  singu- 
larly twisted  appearance,  forming  quite  a  semicircle.  Its  wing-like 
appendages  are  greenish  and  copiously  spotted  with  chocolate.  Alto- 
gether  it  is  a  beautiful  species  and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  find 
favour  with  lovers  of  orchidaceous  plants.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  deser- 
vedly awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Kiosque  in  Regent's  Park.— The  note  in  The  Gabdek  of 
last  week  led  me  to  look  at  this,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks 
therein  made  about  it.  It  dominates  and  mucli  detracts  from  tlie 
beauty  of  the  fine  sweep  of  ground  west  of  the  Central  Avenue,  and 
anybody  may  see  who  looks  towards  the  Avenue  from  this,  the 
largest  expanse  in  the  Park.  The  number  of  chairs  and  beaten  paths, 
and  all  the  other  features  of  a  tea-house  of  this  sort  are  no  addition 
to  the  charms  of  a  public  park,  and,  as  you  have  well  pointed  out,  are 
not  necessary  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  a  few  minutes'  walk  suttices 
to  reach  places  where  such  a  structure  would  not  be  so  objectionable 
as  in  the  centre  of  a  park  like  this,  and  dominating  the  finest  land- 
scape in  it. 

Oycnoches  Warsce-waczi.— Of  all  the  singular  Orchids  that 
have  come  under  our  notice  this  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  what  is  called  dimorphism,  or 
the  production  of  two  kinds  of  organs  on  the  same  individual,  that 
we  have  seen.  It  is  far  from  being  a  showy  plant,  as  its  flowers 
are  green  in  every  part  and  consequently  somewhat  inconspicuous. 
One  set  of  flowers  are  borne  on  a  raceme  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  long, 
and  have  narrow  reflexed  segments,  a  lip  with  about  ten  fringe-like 


appendages,  and  a  part  which  has  a  peculiar  twist  similar  to  that 
of  a  swan's  neck  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  generic  name.  Tlie  other 
flowers  are  very  dissimilar  as  regards  form,  being  much  larger  in 
every  part,  and  in  form  more  nearly  resembling  an  ordinary  Orchid 
flower  ;  they  are  moreover  borne  on  a  short  instead  of  a  long  stem. 
This  remarkable  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  attracted  considerable 
attention  and  was  awarded  a  Botanical  certificate. 

Carey's  Crinum  (C.  Careyanum).— This  lovely  species,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  tropical  Crinums,  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew,  and  is  deservedly  much  admired.  In  foliage 
it  scarcely  diflei-s  from  that  of  some  of  the  commoner  types,  such  as 
C.  asiaticum.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  larger,  more  shallow,  and  of  a 
spotless  white.  They  emit  a  delicious  fragrance,  which,  in  a  small 
house,  would  be  almost  overpowering.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
charming  bulbous  pl.-ints  are  not  more  generally  cultivated  tliau  they 
are,  a  fact  tlie  more  surprising  when  it  is  well  known  that  they  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  tropical  flowers.  C.  Careyanum  is  a 
native  of  the  Mauritius  and  Seychelles  Islands. 

Illicit  Commission.— As  the  bribing  of  persons  holding 
offices  of  trust  is  now  before  the  public,  I  venture  to  enclose  a 
specimen  just  to  hand  of  oSers  commonly  made  with  the  view  of 
corrupting  architects. — R.  He.sketh,  13,  St.  Swil/dn's  Lane,  E.C. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  anticipation  of  the  approaching  planting  season,  we 
venture  to  introduce  ourselves  to  your  notice,  in  tlie  hope  that  you 
m.ay  be  able  to  place  some  business  in  our  hands.  We  hold  an 
enormous  stock  of  exceptionally  fine  and  well  rooted  shrubs  of  every 
description,  which  we  are  prepared  to  sell  at  very  moderate  prices,  and 
on  any  orders  that  you  can  introduce  to  us  we  sliall  be  glad  to  allow 
you  a  handsome  commission.  Trusting  we  may  hear  from  you,  we 
are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  ." — Times. 

Autumn  Flowers  at  Tooting.— Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden's 
grounds  are  now  very  gay  with  the  autumn-flowering  kinds  of  Col- 
cbicum  and  Crocus.  Of  the  latter,  C.  speciosus  is  a  beautiful  species, 
with  dark  purple  flowers  delicately  pencilled  and  feathered  with 
darker  lines.  C.  pulchellus  is  also  a  pretty  kind  ;  the  violet-purple 
flowers  with  yellow  throats  and  wliite  anthers  render  it  very  distinct. 
Of  Oolchicums  there  are  a  great  variety.  Tlie  charming  C.  speciosum 
may  be  seen  in  many  foniis  ;  some  deep  rose,  otiiers  of  a  very  pale 
tint,  witli  the  other  varieties  of  every  intermediate  hue.  The 
chequered  kinds,  such  as  C.  variegatum  and  C.  Parkinsoni,  are  also  very 
attractive,  and  the  singular  markings  render  them  liighly  interesting. 
The  common  kinds,  such  as  C.  autumnale  with  its  several  forms,  and 
C.  byzautimim,  are,  of  course,  very  plentiful  and  make  a  fine  display. 

The  Looking-glass  Tree  (Heritiera  macrophylla).— A  huge 
specimen  of  this  handsome  Indian  tree  is  now  an  object  of  much 
interest  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  as  it  is  bedecked  with  a  pi-o- 
fusion  of  small  white  blossoms  disposed  in  pendulous  branching 
racemes,  and  produced  in  dense  clusters  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  branches.  The  foliage,  too,  is  handsome,  as  the  leaf-blades 
are  broadly  lance-shaped,  and  measure  about  1  ft.  in  length,  with 
a  proportionate  breadth.  The  leaves,  moreover,  are  especially  at- 
tractive in  a  young  state,  being  at  first  of  a  pinkish  tint,  after- 
wards changing  to  a  bronzy  hue,  and  finally  to  a  bright  polished 
gi-een.  The  silvery  appearance  of  tlieir  surfaces  gives  rise  to  the 
name  of  Looking-glass  tree,  a  name  whicli  is  perhaps  somewhat 
abstruse  as  their  reflective  property  is  but  small. 

Lilies  in  October.— We  have  been  pleased  to  notice  a  bril- 
liant bloom  of  Lilies  in  Professor  Owen's  garden  during  the  past  few 
days — Lilies  of  the  tigi-inum  and  auratum  types.  As  regards  Lilies 
many  satisfactory  changes  have  been  effected  in  our  gardens 
within  tlie  past  few  years,  and  if  we  can  regularly  count  them 
among  our  finest  hardy  flowers  of  October,  it  will  be  a  great  aid 
to  the  beauty  of  the  autumnal  garden.  'The  unfortunate  season 
may,  however,  have  much  to  do  with  it ;  this,  and  some  varieties  of 
Lilium  auratum,  often  bloom  late  in  the  season.  Lilies  of  the  tigri- 
num  type  in  brilliant  bloom  in  October  are  not  so  often  seen.  They 
were  growing  well  among  Roses. 

Meado-w  Saffrons  in  Tufts  of  "Violets.— One  of  the 
prettiest  combinations  of  Meadow  Saffrons  possible  may  now  be 
seen  in  Battersea  Park.  It  consists  of  several  tufts  of  them  spring- 
ing from  a  mass  of  Violets,  the  deep  green  of  which  forms  a  capi- 
tal contrast  to  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  Saffrons.  The  Violets 
oliviate  the  naked  appearance  the  Colchicums  have  when  springing 
from  the  bare  earth. 

Coriaria  ruscifolia. —Though  by  no  means  showy,  this 
shrub  attracts  attention  on  account  of  its  gi'aceful  habit,  and  the 
pretty  effect  which  it  produces  when  in  flower.  In  its  natii^e 
habitat  it  attains  a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  18  ft.,  and  has  long 
slender  branches,  which  have  a  tendency  to  arch.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  green,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in 
drooping  racemes  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  in  length.     It  is  a  desirable 
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plant  for  associating  with  plants  of  a  less  graceful  lialjit  is  a  con- 
servatory. It.  is  abundant  throughout  New  Zealand,  and  is  also  a 
native  of  Chili. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.— Now  that  the  dis- 
play in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  Tooting,  made  by  the  large  masses  of 
hardy  Uowers,  which  have  for  some  considerable  time  been  very  effec- 
tive, is  on  the  ^vane,  these  showy  autumn  flowers  are  very  useful  for 
brightening  the  fading  beauty  of  tlieir  companions.  As  in  the  case 
of  otlier  kinds  of  plants,  they  are  disposed  in  rows  with  tlie  colours 
agreeably  harmonised.  Though  there  is  not  a  great  variety  in  colour 
amongst  them,  they  may,  by  judicious  arrangement,  be  made  very 
eflfective,  as  is  the  case  here.  Their  dwarf  habit  is  another  point  m 
their  favour,  combined  n  ith  their  remarkably  free-flowering  liabit. 
There  appears  to  be  only  al)out  a  dozen  really  distinct  varieties,  so 
a  selection  of  the  best  is  not  a  difficult  task. 

William  Tillery  Melon.— This  oval,  beautifully-netted 
green -fleshed  Jlelon  is  now  fruiting  abundantly  at  Clumber.  It  is 
named  in  comijliment  to  the  late  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck,  and  is 
said,  botli  at  Thoresby  and  at  Clumber,  to  be  one  of  tlie  best  of  late 
Melons.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Fniit  Comnuttee 
at  South  Kensington. 

Bedding  Plants  in  the  London  Parks.— The  Board  of 
Works  has  once  more,  according  to  annual  custom,  announced  its 
willingness  to  give,  to  all  wlio  may  apply  through  the  projjer  quarter, 
some  of  the  bedding  plants  that  are  about  to  be  lifted  from  the 
parks.  That  this  is  done  with  a  good  intention  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  number  of  them  wintered  alive 
is  but  small.  It  would  he  far  more  charitable  and  useful  if  any 
spare  plants  in  pots  at  tlie  bedding  out  season  were  so  distributed, 
as  not  only  would  tiiese  be  olrtaincd  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the 
recipient  niight  hoiie  to  reap  from  the  gift  some  benefit,  but  also 
being  established  before  the  winter  set  in,  they  would  pass  through  that 
trying  season  for  town  plants  with  comparative  ease.  Such  liberality 
as  this  would  be  ^^'orth  commendation,  but  such  gifts  as  are  now 
offered  are  of  very  doubtful  value. — A.  D. 

New  Crimson  Stock.— This  is  flowering  beautifully  at 
Thoresby,  and  is  mucli  more  brilliant  in  colour  than  the  older  Crim- 
son. The  Wallflower-leaved  White  is  also  a  great  acquisition,  its 
glossy  deep  green  leaves  setting  oft'  the  snowy  blossoms  to  better 
advantage' than  the  grey  foliage  with  which  Stocks  generally  are 
furnislied.  Deprived  of  Stocks,  the  flower  garden  at  Thoresby 
would  loose  much  of  the  gaiety  which  it  now  possesses,  and  they 
last  long,  and  are  also  very  useful  in  a  cut  state. 

Catlin's  New  Pelargoniums.— "We  understand  that  these, 
including  Lizzie  Smith,  Edgar  Catlin,  and  Fanny  Thorpe,  which 
were  certificated  by  the  Pelargonium  Society  at  South  Kensington 
this  year,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  by 
whom  tliey  will  be  distributed  next  season. 


TREES,    SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 

PLANTING  TREES  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

The  commercial  stagnation  and  severe  agi-iculturaldepresslon  through 
which  this  country  is  now  passing  threatens  to  seriously  afi'ect  the 
value  of  landed  property,  and  to  sadly  reduce  the  incomes  derived 
from  that  hitherto  considered  sure  and  almost  inexhaustible  source 
of  national  wealth.  Among  the  number  of  uncertain  and  often  con- 
flicting suggestions  for  relief  the  reduction  of  rents  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  amongst  the  general  community  who  do  not  own  land,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  hardships  which  must  be  borne  by 
landowners  whose  whole  returns  are  in  the  shape  of  farm  rents. 
For  such  it  is  to  be  fe.ared  there  is  little  hope  of  immediate  relief  ; 
but  the  owners  of  well-wooded  estates  have  no  such  cause  for  alarm, 
as  the  profits,  or  rents,  derived  from  the  produce  of  their  woods  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  deterioration,  througli  the  badness  of  the  seasons 
and  other  natural  causes,  as  those  of  the  owners  of  arable  land.  This, 
of  itself,  should  be  a  strong  incentive  to  all  landowners  to  plant  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  estates  with  suitable  trees  of  a  marketable 
nature,  even  on  laud  which  in  more  prosperous  times  would  give  a 
larger  return  under  tillage.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  arable  land 
do  not  return  the  owners  thereof  so  much  as  twenty  shillings  per 
acre  annually,  and  all  such  land  would  realise  a  larger  profit  under 
a  crop  of  suitable  trees.  Tliis  has  been  so  often  proved  by  the  most 
plain  and  indisputable  evidence,  that  it  is  really  surprising  to  find 
that  so  few  of  the  numerous  proprietors  of  land,  bringing  in  less  than 
twenty  shillings  per  acre  per  annum,  have  yet  entered  upou  a  syste- 
matic course  of  planting  operations,  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
jirofits  they  derive  from  their  less  remunerative  lands.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  desirable,  if  it  were  ever  likely  to  occur,  that  every  acre 
of  low  rented  land  be  occupied  ^^•ith  a  crop  of  forest  trees;  but  a  vast 


increase  in  the  plantations  upon  such  land  would  most  un- 
doubtedly be  advantageous  to  the  owners  of  it,  and  beneficial  to 
the  country. 

However,  it  is  upon  the  millions  of  acres  of  waste  and  almost 
worthless  land,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  that  the  most 
profitable  plantations  can  be  made,  and  the  owners  of  it  should  not 
allow  the  present  favourable  opportunity  to  pass  without  adding 
largely  to  the  area  under  forest  trees  upon  their  estates.  The  low 
price  of  labour,  and  the  ease  with  which  any  amount  of  it  can  be 
obtained  at  the  present  time,  should  be  a  strong  inducement  to  all 
enterprising  landowners  to  engage  at  once  in  planting,  upon  a  judi- 
cious and  well-arranged  plan,  all  the  waste  land  upon  which  trees 
will  grow,  and  other  properly  chosen  ground,  upon  their  estates.  A 
safer  investment  of  money,  or  a  more  profitable  one,  cannot  easily  be 
found  in  these  times,  besides  the  great  benefits  immediately  derived 
by  the  country,  through  the  employment  of  the  present  abundant 
supply  of  surplus  labour.  Estate  improvements  of  every  kind  can 
now  be  carried  out  in  tlie  most  economical  manner,  and  those  who 
employ  the  greatest  amount  of  labour  at  the  present  cheap  rate  will 
reap  the  greatest  reward  at  a  future  and  not  far  distant  time,  when 
trade  and  wages  regain  their  natural  buoyancy. 

In  carrying  out  the  formation  of  plantations  and  all  estate  im- 
jirovements,  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  should  be  previously 
decided  upon.  In  devising  a  proper  scheme,  the  most  experienced 
skill  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  most  suitable  and  well-arranged 
plan,  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  each  case,  and  with  a 
view  to  realising  the  greatest  profit  combined  with  the  best 
effect.  Every  care  being  taken  to  devise  a  proper  plan,  it  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  uniformly  carried  out,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  most  practical  skill  that  can  be  obtained.  Perma- 
nent works  of  the  nature  of  estate  improvements  require  great 
experience  and  judicious  forethought  in  designing,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  thoroughly  experienced  practical  skill  is  necessary  to 
carry  them  out  with  the  best  results.  The  employment  of  inex- 
perienced knowledge  in  devising,  and  unpractised  skill  in  carry- 
ing out  such  improvements,  is  a  frequent  and  inevitable  source  of 
annoyance  and  loss  to  estate  owners,  and  they  act  wisely  who  take 
good  care  to  avoid  these  unpleasant  ditticulties  by  taking  the  best 
advice  and  employing  the  best  skill  that  they  can  procure. 

Journal  of  Forestry. 


"Washingtonia  fllifera. — The  Washingtonia  of  Kellogg,  as 
applied  to  the  mammoth  tree  of  California  having  failed  because 
the  distinction  between  it  and  the  prior  genus  Secpioia  not  being 
maintained,  Wendland,  a  noted  authority  on  Palms,  now  proposes 
this  for  the  Pritchardia  filifera,  the  famous  Palm  of  the  Colorado 
River,  which  he  contends,  from  recent  examination,  is  not  a  Prit- 
chardia at  all.  This  Palm  seems  unfortunate  in  finding  a  home 
in  nomenclature.  First  it  was  Brahea,  then  Pritchardia,  and  now 
Washingtonia. — GariU'iifr's  Afoiithli/. 

Eucalypti  in  Ireland. — It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  under-mentioned  five  kinds  of  Eucalj'ptus  stood  out  uninjured  in 
the  Earl  of  Annesley's  garden  at  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down.  Fifteen 
varieties  in  small  pots  were  planted  out  for  trial  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  received  no  protection  whatever.  Ten  of  the  varieties 
succumbed  to  the  severe  cold.  E.  coccifera,  comigera,  Gunnei,  Ris- 
doni.  and  unigera  were  not  in  the  least  injured  but  grew  vigorously, 
and  have  made  fine  plants  this  season. — R. 

Hedges. — Your  correspondent  who  describes  the  shape  of  the 
hedges  by  the  side  of  the  railway  near  Brighton  (p.  338)  need  not 
travel  far  to  see  plenty  of  hedges  of  the  same  shape,  as  most  hedges 
when  newly  trimmed  are  made  narrow  at  top,  but  invari.ably  get 
wider  as  they  get  older,  as  repeated  trimming  renders  them  liable  to 
get  so.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  example  of  hedge  trimming  out 
of  the  common  way  is  in  parts  of  Cheshire,  where  they  are  cut  into 
a  triangular  form  ;  taking  a  section  of  them  the  base  would  be  quite 
4  ft.  thick,  and  the  height  about  the  same,  the  top  or  apex  being 
like  that  of  a  roof.  I  was  told  that  cattle  were  more  afraid  of  a 
hedge  of  this  shape  than  of  any  other  ;  whether  this  is  so  or  not 
I  cannot  say,  but  as  each  district  has  its  peculiarity,  this  was 
the  prevailing  one  in  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood  alluded  to, 
while  in  Kent  the  idea  is  to  keep  them  as  narrow  as  possible,  often 
not  more  than  1  ft.  in  a  full-grown  hedge  ;  and  in  some  places  the 
boast  of  some  farmers  is  that  a  hare  cannot  get  out  of  their  fields 
at  any  place  but  the  gate,  so  close  are  they  at  bottom.  Of  course 
it  is  not  every  one  that  is  so,  but  many  are,  where  attention  to 
keeping  them  clean  has  been  attended  to  ;  but  I  would  like  to 
see  or  hear  of  trials  made  of  other  plants  beside  the  White  Thorn 
for  hedges.  It  is  doubtless  an  excellent  plant  for  the  purpose,  and 
probably  the  best  at  present  known,  but  it  is  possible  others  may 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  merit  ;  and  if  none  of  your  corre- 
spondents give  us  tlieir  ideas  on  this  head,  I  will  on  some  future 
occasion  try  to  do  so. — Ax  Old  G.\rdexer. 
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NEW     BEDDING     PLANTS. 

Havixg,  during  the  summer  now  drawing  to  a  close,  grown,  for 
the  purpose  of  trial  and  comparison,  some  of  the  new  varieties  of 
soft-wooded  bedding  plants  sent  out  this  spring  for  tlie  first  time 
by  two  leading  firms  of  Edinburgh  nurserymen,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Laird  and  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  I  think  that  a 
few  remarks  as  to  their  respective  merits  and  demerits,  as  they 
have  shown  themselves  in  my  garden,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on 
the  sea-board  of  Cork  Harbour,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such 
of  your  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  this  highly  ornamental  and 
useful  class  of  decorative  plants.  To  commence  with  the  bedding 
Nasturtiums  or  Trop^olums,  of  which  three  new  varieties  came 
to  me  named  respectively  Clouded  Gem,  Glengarry,  and  Vesuvius, 
I  may  say  that  the  first,  though  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower, 
is  yet  of  compact  habit,  producing  large  flowers  of  a  bright  orange, 
most  of  them  finely  streaked  with  a  lighter  colour,  but  the  plant 
is  not  a  very  free  bloomer  ;  this  fault  may,  however,  disappear  in 
a  sunnier  and  more  genial  summer  than  that  which  has  been 
Touchsafed  to  us  this  year.  The  second  (Glengarry)  is  of  a  mucli 
lower-growing  and  compact  habit,  with  smaller  and  lighter-coloured 
flowers,  most  profusely  and  continuously  produceil,  and  is  a  very 
pretty  variety,  and  fikely  to  be  useful,  ^'esuvius  is  rather  a 
coarse  grower,  but  does 
not  straggle  ;  its  blooms 
are  of  medium  size,  and 
of  a  fine  deep  glowing 
orange  colour  more  or  less 
streaked,  but  by  no  means 
so  freely  produced  as  in  the 
case  of  the  last-named  va- 
riety. I  may  add  that  tho 
Lambton  Castle  seedling 
Trop.-eolum  (named  after  its 
raiser,  Hunteri)  has  in  poor 
soil  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues, very  bright  and  or- 
namental with  me.  In  rich 
soil  this  variety  runs  too 
much  to  leaf,  and  does  not 
flower  at  all  so  freely  as  in 
poor.  Two  new  varieties  of 
Ageratum  were  sent  me, 
the  one  Her  Majesty,  from 
Edinburgh,  though  of  a 
tolerably  dwarf  and  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  has 
pale,  dull-coloured  flowers, 
zmd  seems  to  me  a  va- 
riety of  but  little  merit. 
The  other,  Cannell's  Gem, 
from  Swanley,  is  by  a  long  way  the  dwarfest  and  best  Ageratum  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  seems  likely  to  be  a  most  useful  and  desirable  acquisi- 
tion for  carpetbedding  purposes,  as  it  does  not  grow  more  than  from 
4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  produces  fine  deep  purple-lilac  flowers 
throughout  the  entire  season  with  great  profusion.  A  border  of  it 
inside  one  of  Mimulus  moschatus  Harrisoni  was  exceedingly  orna- 
mental, and  in  a  finer  summer  would  have  been  better  and  brighter 
BtiD.  Only  one  new  Iresine  was  sent  out  this  year  from  the  same 
nursery  as  Ageratum  Gem  ;  it  is  named  Brilliantissima,  and  seems 
to  be  a  highly-coloured  sport  from  the  old  I.  Herbsti,  but  like  many 
highly-coloured  varieties,  it  seems  very  deficient  in  constitutional 
vigour,  and  whatever  it  may  do  in  a  warmer  and  more  genial  summer, 
or  as  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory  decoration,  it  certainly  did  no 
good  out-of-doors  with  me  this  year,  the  plants  hardly  growing  at  all 
and  being  about  the  same  size  when  taken  up  as  when  put  out  in  June. 
Five  new  varieties  of  Lobelia  Eriuus  (besides  an  introduced  species 
with  golden  flowers,  named  L.  lutea)  were  sent  to  me  mostly  from 
Edinburgh.  These  were  named  Pink  Queen,  a  variety  with  dark 
bronzy  foliage  and  deep,  but  somewhat  dull-coloured  pink  flowers  ; 
this  variety  is  more  curious  than  actually  pretty,  and  a  really  bright 
rose-coloured  variety  with  good-sized  flowers  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Lilac  Queen  is,  perhaps,  the  dwarfest  and  most  compact  in  habit  of 
any  variety  yet  sent  out,  the  plants  forming  dense,  round,  little, 
ball-like  cushions  covered  with  small  lilac  flowers  ;  this  variety  is 
capitally  suited  for  edging  a  small  bed  with,  and  has  been  figured  in 
the  "Floral  Magazine."  Mrs.  Ellice  is  a  worthless  variety,  with  a 
long  straggling  habit  of  growth  and  small  thin  pure  white  flowers. 
Alba  multiflora  is  likewise  a  very  inferior  variety,  also  with  a  long 
straggling  habit  of  growth,  and  much  of  it  "producing  blossoms 
streaked  with  blue,  and  so  not  true  to  their  pure  wliite  colour.  Lady 
Ross  is  a  vigorous,  free,   upright-growing  variety  with  blooms  of  a 


pleasing  shade  of  deep  blue  with  very  small  white  eye.  This  is  a 
very  free  and  continuous  bloomer,  and  one  admirably  suited  for  the 
late  autumn  season,  as  it  is  still  covereil  with  bloom-buds  yet  to  open. 
The  yellow-flowered  species  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1774,  and 
figured  in  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  vol.  32,  in  1810,  was  almost  lost  to 
European  gardens  till  recently  re-introduced  by  a  German  firm  at 
Erfurt.  It  is  not  a  free  liloomer,  at  all  events  in  the  open  air,  and  is 
more  curious  than  actually  ornamental.  W.   E.  G. 
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Flo'.vers  of  Hyacinthus  candicans, 


THE  AUTUMNAL   SPIRE  LILY. 

(hyacixthus  candicans.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  large-growing  recently 
introduced  bulbous  plants,  and  one  which  has  proved  to  be  hardy  in 
many  gardens,  even  after  tlie  exceptionally  fatal  winter  of  last  year. 
Here,  in  the  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  a  bulb  planted  by  my  pre- 
decessor, Jlr.  F.  W.  Moore,  produced  a  spike  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height, 
bearing  in  all  twenty-five  flowers,  and  there  are  now  some  fine  seed 
pods  fast  approaching  maturity.  The  individual  flowers  on  our 
Bjiies  were  exceptionally  large,  and  being  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
backed  by  a  glossy  dark-leaved  Holly,  they  stood  out  \\i th  a  fresh 
boldness  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  our  more  discriminating 
plant-loving  visitors.  To  many  it  was  a  novelty,  and  quite  a  little 
path  was  made  across  the  border  during  its  blooming  season  by  those 

who  did  not  believe  that 
"distance  lent  enchant- 
ment to  the  view."  In 
waxiness  and  purity  our 
flowers  of  this  Hyacinth 
were,  indeed,  comparable 
with  those  of  Lapageria 
alba,  except  that  their  effect 
in  this  instance  was  height- 
ened by  the  Ijlack  anthers 
which  form  such  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  jjlucked 
blossoms  so  well  shown  in 
Mr.  Hyde's  engr.aving  here 
annexed.  Even  in  cold 
or  bleak  localities  the  plant 
miglit  be  grown  in  a  corner, 
sheltered  by  plant-houses, 
or  beneath  a  sunny  wall, 
for  it  is  well  known  that 
many  Cape  bulbs,  such  as 
Crinums,  Ixias,  Watsoni.^.', 
and  even  such  plants  as 
Hedychium  Gardnerianum, 
Lilium  giganteum,  and  tro- 
pical .Solanums  are  perfectly 
amenable  to  open  air  cul- 
ture, if  planted  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  warm  plant-house  wall.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  this. 
Hyacinth  is  well  ab'.e  to  take  care  of  itself,  if  well  planted  in  a  deep, 
rich  sandy  border,  slieltered  from  cutting  eastern  winds.  A  corres- 
pondent in  the  last  number  of  The  Garden  (p.  320)  gives  us 
valuable  information  of  some  large  bulbs  grown  in  pots  at  Chester  : 
"  They  were  left  out  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  of  last  winter, 
in  pots  plunged  half  their  depth  in  coal  ashes.  On  one  plant  were 
counted  some  forty  flowers  and  buds,  the  stems  being  over  5  ft.  in 
height."  How  valuable  sucli  a  brief  and  definite  note  really  is  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  born-lover  of  ijeautiful  hardy 
flowers.  A  year's  experience  in  an  inch  of  print.  Ah  !  how  many 
of  us  go  rather  to  the  other  extreme,  and  spin  out  our  inches  of  pro- 
gress into  column-long  articles. 

The  bulbs  of  this  plant  may  now  be  obtained  in  quantity.  I  have 
seen  them  advertised  at  lOs.  per  dozen,  but  by  tlie  hundred  they 
would  be  much  cheaper,  and  for  cut  flowers  the  plant  would  be  worth 
twice  the  money  for  its  wealth  of  refined  wax-like  flowers.  B. 


Spring  FlO'wers  in  Autumn. — I  never  remember  before  now 
to  have  seen  so  many  spring  flowers  in  blossom  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Of  course  a  great  many  of  them  have  come  out  in  a  straggling 
and  imperfect  sort  of  way,  but  the  following  plants  and  shrubs 
have  flowered  here  during  the  last  fortnight  :  Saxifraga  crassifolia. 
Daphne  Cneorum,  D.  Dauphini,  Weigela  hortensis  nivea,  Berberis 
Darwini,  Pittosporum  Tobira,  Aubrietia  purpurea.  Primula  veris,  P. 
intermedia,  P.  denticulata,  P.  eashmeriana,  Pyrus  japonica,  Gentiana 
acaulis.  Erysimum  rupestre,  Corydalis  lutea,  C.  cava  altiflora,  Coro- 
nilla  Emerus,  Linum  luteum,  Pansy  Paul  Pry,  and  Auriculas.  Poly- 
gala  Cham;ebuxus  purpurea  is  well  on  in  bud.  It  has  been  a 
strange  year  altogether,  and  this  seems  in  keeping  with  it. — 
H.  EwBA2<K,  Ri/de. 
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THE    ROCK-GAKDEN   AT   YORIC 

The  extensive  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sou  afford  at 
any  time  of  the  year  a  source  of  much  interest  to  tliose  foud  of 
plants;  whether  it  be  a  ramble  through  the  rich  collections  of  exotics 
from  tropical  and  temperate  climes,  the  many  acres  devoted  to  hardy 
ornamental  trees  and  sliruba,  or  the  herbaceous  ground  and  rock- 
gardens,  wliich  teem  witli  liardy  plant  wealtli,  every  class  will  be 
found  to  be  thoroughly  well  represented  and  managed.  To  the  lover 
of  hardy  flowers  tlie  last-named  department  has  an  especial  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  has,  for  many  years  past,  received  the  special  attention 
of  the  firm.  To  see  the  gems  of  Alpine  regions  so  thoroughly  at 
home  under  cultivation  is  indeed  a  treat  ;  but  it  is  not  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  tliat  they  thrive  so  well,  neither  is  the  rockery  on 
which  they  grow  of  ordinary  construction.  To  those  accustomed  to 
see  only  the  cosmopolitan  style  of  rockery,  which  may  be  met  with 
in  most  gardens,  the  impressions  on  first  seeing  the  extensive  and 
massive  rook-garden  here  are  not  readily  forgotten.  Compared  witlithis 
the  so-called  rockeries  which  universally  lay  claim  to  the  name  are 
mere  dry  heaps  of  rubbish.  Here  the  huge  craggy  mass,  which 
in  some  parts  rises  well  nigh  30  ft.  in  height,  with  the  steep  declivi- 
ties dipping  into  a  placid  miniature  lake,  around  which  are  formed 
cavernous  recesses  and  miniature  ravines  of  every  size  and  conceiv- 
able form,  yet  so  natural  and  picturesque,  is  only  to  be  compared  with 
choice  glimpses  of  Alpine  scenery,  which  the  presence  of  the 
thick,  deep,  irregular  belt  of  thriving  Conifers,  whose  tapering  habit 
of  growth  so  characteristic  in  such  regions,  much  enhances.  But 
where  is  the  Alp  on  whose  surface  can  be  found  the  plant  life  of 
mountain  regions  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  It  is  at  a  glance 
apparent  that  this  Alpine  garden,  so  unique  in  design  aud  arrange- 
ment, has  been  constructed  with  one  primary  end  in  view,  aud  that 
is,  the  imitation  of,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  native  habitats  of  the 
plants.  Picturesque  beauty,  however,  has  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
for  the  ponderous  masses  of  rock,  which  in  some  cases  are  several 
tons  in  weiglit,  are  superimposed  in  so  artistic  a  manner  as 
to  be  a  fascinating  imitation  of  wild  Nature.  No  handiwork  of 
the  plasterer  is  here  to  be  seen,  no  cunningly  wrought  layers  of 
cement  over  masses  of  rubbish,  such  as  some  notable  "rockeries" 
are  constructed  of,  but  pure  natural  stone  quarried  some  miles 
distant  from  York.  By  a  skilful  arrangement,  the  tortuous  and 
undulating  patlis  and  flights  of  rugged  steps,  which  intersect  in  all 
directions  every  portion  of  the  diversified  structure,  are  conveniently 
seen,  and  yet  so  studiously  devised  as  to  compel  the  visitor  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  particular  points.  What  a  vast  variety  of  plant 
life  does  this  rock-garden  present  to  view !  Below  in  the  weird-looking, 
cavern-like  recesses  formed  by  massive  blocks  of  overhanging  rocks, 
may  be  seen  revelling  in  native  vigour,  sliade  and  moisture-loving 
Ferns,  and  amongst  them  tlie  beautiful  pellucid-f ronded  Killarney  and 
other  native  filmy  Ferns  luxuriating  with  their  even  more  beautiful 
congeners  from  the  Antipodes  the  Todea  superba  and  otliers,  which 
have  braved  the  severe  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  snug  nooks  in 
which  they  are  planted.  The  sides  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  whose 
extremities  are  submerged  and  thus  suck  up  abundant  moisture,  form 
a  foothold  for  colonies  of  moisture-loving  plants,  auch  as  Butterworts, 
Parnassias,  Ferns,  Droseras,  Sundews,  &c.,  wliich  everywhere  sow 
themselves  and  gi-ow  in  confused  masses.  Judging  from  their 
thriving  appearance,  their  needs  seem  to  be  well  supplied  thougli 
they  have  but  the  bare  rock  and  water  from  which  to  derive  nutri- 
ment. Above  there  is  every  variety  of  aspect  and  degree  of  expo- 
sure, in  order  to  suit  tlie  numerous  requirements  of  all  occupants  ;  in 
fact,  taken  altogether,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  exists  a  hardy  flower,  be 
it  Alpine  or  otherwise,  that  could  not  be  accommodated  exactly  with 
its  peculiar  wants  in  such  a  rook  garden  as  this.  On  the  more  ex- 
posed parts  may  be  seen  those  that  delight  in  the  fullest  exposure, 
provided  their  roots  can  penetrate  the  deep  fissures  of  the  rocks  as 
they  do  here,  while  partially  shaded  positions  are  afforded  for  such 
plants  as  require  less  exposure,  and  actual  shade  is  also  provided  for 
the  denizens  of  woods  and  similar  situations. 

Any  one  intending  to  construct  a  rookery  would  do  well  to  take  a 
lesson  from  this  one  at  York,  for  though  its  extent  could  be  by  no 
means  imitated,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  still  the  principle  of  con- 
struction niiglit  be  profitably  studied,  as  it  is  on  this  point  that  many 
errmorethau  intheseleotionof  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  constructed. 
That  the  proper  way  of  adjusting  stones  in  rock  work  can  be  prac- 
tised on  even  a  small  scale  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has 
seen  this  structure,  and  but  a  short  time  ago  I  noticed  a  small  rockery 
built  in  an  exact  imitation  of  tlie  style  of  tliat  in  Messrs.  Back- 
houses' nursery ;  thougli  small,  the  arrangement  of  the  stones  and 
also  the  plants  were  quite  in  accordance  with  tlie  origiual.  This  is 
but  one  instance  of  how  a  model  may  be  imitated,  aud  doubtless 
there  are  numbers  who  have  practised  the  plan  on  a  larger  scale.  If  sucli 
an  exemplary  structure  existed  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  London,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  ordinary  grotesque  piles  one  sees  would  be  so  prevalent, 
for  persons  would  not  tolerate  the  comparison,   when  it  could   be 


remedied  by  simply  altering  the  construction.  If,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  rockery  worthy  of  tlie  name  in  our  national  garden  at  Kew, 
so  that  tile  numbei's  of  persons  who  seek  advice  on  such  matters  could 
take  a  lesson,  it  would  indeed  be  a  boon.  Besides,  what  a  source  of 
pleasure  it  would  be,  not  only  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Alpine 
flowers  from  seeing  them  in  their  mountain  homes,  but  also  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  community  who  are  ever  eager  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  management  of  these  beautiful  plants,  which  may  be 
grown  by  every  one  and  in  the  smallest  garden,  provided  they  are 
at  first  placed  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  culture. 

Instead  of  this,  we  have  at  Kew  a  paltry  stony  bank,  placed  under 
the  shade  of  liuge  Elm  trees,  whose  hungry  roots  form  a  network 
throughout  the  mass.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  under  thete 
conditions  Alpine  plants  will  not  thrive ;  consequently,  many 
scores  of  lovely  gems  perish  there  annually  which  have  been 
generously  presented  to  the  garden  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  more  particularly  by  English  and  Continental  donors.  With 
such  enormous  resources  as  these  for  acquiring  a  vast  collection,  com- 
bined with  the  fine  position,  unlimited  space  available  there,  and  other 
exceptional  advantages,  Kew  could  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an  Alpine 
garden  which  would  not  only  rival  this  unique  rockery  of  the  north, 
l)ut  be  superior  to  any  similar  artificial  stnicture  known  to  exist,  and 
constructed  at  a  much  less  cost  than  it  would  take  to  erect  and  main- 
tain a  glass  shed  for  housing  some  class  of  plants  in  which  the  public 
do  not  take  interest,  and  from  the  scientific  use  that  is  made 
of  them  in  a  living  state,  might  as  well  be  in  obli\non.  But  to 
revert  to  the  main  object  of  these  remarks.  The  best  time  to  see 
the  Y'ork  rockery  is  during  May  and  June,  when  the  majority  of 
its  occupants  are  in  full  beauty.  At  the  time  of  my  v\iit  (a  week 
ago)  it  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  devoid  of  flowers  for  from 
many  of  tlie  sheltered  nooks  were  peeping  the  pretty  nodding  blossoms 
of  the  autumn-flowering  Cyclamens,  from  the  deep  rosy -tinted  flowers 
of  the  European  kind  (C.europeum)  to  the  paler-hued  and  also  spotless 
white  blossoms  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Sowbread  (C.  hederasfolium),  all  of 
which  are  capital  plants  for  enlivening  rockwork  and  similar  places 
in  autumn  and  during  the  dull  days  of  winter.  Here  and  there  on 
moist  ledges  were  masses  of  the  round-leaved  Pyrola  (P.  rotundi- 
folia),  a  pretty  native  plant,  with  spikes  of  pure  white  and  delici- 
ously  fragrant  blossoms,  rising  from  a  carpeting  of  deep  green  foliage. 
Primroses  of  all  kinds  grow  unusually  luxuriant  here,  and  even  the 
new  Himalayan  P.  rosea,  whose  beautiful  rosy  blossoms  first  glad- 
dened our  eyes  last  spring,  and  which  was  considered  a  small-grow- 
ing kind,  is  here  found  in  large  tufts,  with  leaves  well-nigh  1  ft.  long 
and  of  a  bright  deep  green.  It  evidently  likes  a  cool  moist  place,  which 
also  suits  so  well  its  h.aiidsonie  congeners,  the  denticulata  and  capi- 
tata  section.  Of  the  last-named  kind  there  was  a  remarkably  fine 
variety  in  flower.  The  pips  were  large,  and  the  colour  of  the  most 
intense  rich  purple  invested  with  white  mealy  matter  wdiich  formed 
a  striking  contrast.  In  flower  also  were  a  host  of  other  beautiful 
plants,  but  comparatively  few  of  the  rarer  kinds  that  are  here  abun- 
dant. As  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  interesting 
plants  that  luxuriate  here,  these  remarks  must  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  a  few  of  those  which  most  attracted  attention. 

Amongst  these  were  spreading  masses  of  the  European  Alpine  Pri- 
mulas, all  thriving  admirably  on  the  most  exposed  parts.  The  early- 
blooming  P.  marginata,  which  in  most  collections  succeeds  but 
indilferently,  forms  some  of  the  largest  of  the  patches ;  the  effect  they 
produce  when  covered  with  pretty  violet-purple  blossoms  on  a 
cushion  of  mealy  leaves  is  most  charming.  This,  by  the  way,  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  variety  marginata  of  tlie  yellow  Auricula, 
which,  though  its  leaves  are  similarly  invested  with  white  powder 
has,  like  the  type,  golden-yellow  flowers.  A  point  worth  knowing 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  this  Primrose  is  that  it  thrives 
best  when  planted  horizontally  in  fissures  ;  it  is,  moreover,  far  more 
effective  than  when  seen  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  dense  deep 
green  rosettes  of  P.  spectabilis  are  indicative  that  its  requirements 
are  well  satisfied,  for  never  have  I  seen  such  masses  hitherto  under 
culture  ;  these  ahso  were  chiefly  grown  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
little  Allioni's  Primrose  (P.  AUioni),  too,  is  as  happy  as  in  its  moun- 
tain home,  judging  from  its  thrifty  condition  ;  indeed,  one  may  see 
here,  more  or  less  largely  represented,  every  Primrose  yet  introduced 
to  our  gardens  ;  even  the  superb  Himalayan  P.  Stuarti  aud  Parry's 
Primrose  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  rich  purple  clusters  of 
blossoms  excite  the  envy  of  every  lover  of  hardy  flowers  to  possess  it. 
Another  host  of  beauties  are  the  Gentians,  of  which  the  collection 
is  particularly  fine,  from  the  common  stemless  (t.  acaulis.  which  is 
often  met  as  an  edging  to  garden  walks,  to  that  rare  little  gem  of 
the  Himalayas,  which  almost  positively  refuses  to  gi'ow  in  our  climate, 
notwithstanding  the  tender  care  bestowed  on  it.  The  oliarming 
Ct.  verna  of  our  own  mountain  districts  is  grown  in  abundance,  and 
may  be  seen  at  every  turn  ;  this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of 
dwarf-growing  kinds,  and  the  lovely  ccerulean  hue  of  its  flowers  is 
only  surpassed  by  such  as  G.  bavarica,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
one  that  will  thrive  everywhere.     Besides  all  the  common  kinds,  one 
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may  see  the  rarer  ones  also,  including  G.  pumila,  ciliata,  bracliy- 
rhyUa  imbricata,  Frcelichi,  &c.,  which  in  spring  bedeck  the  rockery 
with  their  lovely  flowers.  Of  the  larger-?rowing  species  the  new 
North  American  G.  affinis  was  in  flower ;  though  not  so  showy  as 
many  of  the  others,  it  is  a  desirable  plant  on  account  of  its  free 
growth  compact  habit,  and  rich  blue  flowers,  which  are  produced 
abundantly.  High  in  the  most  exposed  portions,  but  so  placed  that 
its  far-rooting,  tiny  threads  can  penetrate  the  deep  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  is  thit  most  exquisite  Alpine  gem  the  Eritrichium  nanum. 
The  d'ifliculty  attendant  upon  this  plant  under  culture  is  apparently 
mastered  here,  if  the  appearance  of  the  plants  at   present  is  any 


nately  one  of  the  most  difticultof  allAlpinesto  manage  under  culture, 
but  it  is  apparently  at  home  here  growing  in  a  slanting  crevice. 
Another  rarity  is  Crassiope  fastigiata,  a  plant  which  thrives  so  well 
at  Glasnevin.  There  are  at  York  broad  masses  of  it,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  grow  so  tall  as  at  Cilasuevin.  It  appears  to 
require  a  partially  shaded  situation  and  a  deep  peaty  soil.  A  similar 
situation  suits  the  tree-like  Club  Mosses  well,  and  they  all  flourish 
admirably  here.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  exquisite  plants  are 
not  more  known  than  thej  are,  as  tliey  are  totally  unUke  any  ordinary 
type  of  plants,  and  can  only  be  compared  to  liliputian  Conifers. 
Lycopodium  complanatum  especially  resembles  miniature  trees  of 


A  Tuft  of  Mountain  Flowers. 


criterion.  One  of  the  principal  points  is  not  to  allow  the  woolly 
foliage  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  ;  not  that  the  plant  is  at 
all  tender,  for  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  rocks  themselves  ;  but  it  cannot 
endure  continuous  wet  on  the  leaves.  The  main  portion  of  the  stock 
is  grown  in  frames,  with  the  lights  so  arranged  that  while  they 
effectually  protect  the  plants  from  wet,  there  is  a  continuous  current 
of  air  passing  over  them.  This  is  a  capital  arrangement,  and  one 
that  would  suit  many  other  woolly-leaved  subjects. 

BesidesthevariouskindsofPyrolathat  nestle  in  the  more  shady  nooks 
there  are  other  Ericaceous  plants  of  extreme  rarity,  such  as  the  tiny 
Andromeda  hypnoides,  which  is  in  itself  a  treasure,  especially  when 
studded  with  pretty  waxy-white  bell-like  blossoms.     It  is  unfortu- 


the  elegant  Araucaria  Rulei.  L.  dendroideum,  the  Ground  Pine,  is 
also  a  fine  kind  and  not  very  difficult  to  manage.  The  numerous 
family  of  Saxifrages,  being  essentially  "  true  mountaineers  "  are,  of 
course,  largely  represented.  Confining  my  enumeration  to  the 
choicest,  I  noticed  several  well  established  examples  of  the  beautiful 
S.  florulenta,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  rarest  but  also  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  manage— one  that  has  for  several  years  been  a 
puzzle  for  some  of  the  most  skilful  cultivators.  It  is  grown  in  well- 
drained  fissures  firmly  wedged  between  the  rocks.  Of  the  cnistaceous 
section  there  are  myriads  of  forms  and  varieties;  in  fact,  too  many  to 
particularise.  The  rarest  which  I  saw  were  the  pigmy  S.  diapen- 
soides,  forming  dense,  hard,  cushion-like  masses  ;  the  Lichen-like  S. 
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squarrosa,  fiue  tufts  of  S.  valdensis,  aretioides,  Frederici-Augusti, 
cajsia,  &;c.,  aud  grand  masses  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  spring 
flowering  kinds,  S.  Burseriana. 

The  experiment  of  inuring  reputedly  lialf-hardy  plants  to  the  full 
vigour  of  a  Yorkshire  climate  is  practised  largely  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  success.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  plants  of  Phi- 
lesia  buxifolia,  a  pretty  Chilian  shrub,  which  I  saw  here,  it  is  much 
hardier  than  we  have  hitherto  considered  it  to  be,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  North  American  pitcher  plants,  Darlingtonia  California, 
Sarracenia  flava  and  nibra,  and  even  S.  psittacina  and  Dionasa  mu- 
scipula  ;  the  leaves  of  the  latter  fully  exposed  acquire  a  bright  red 
colour,  wliicli  is  quite  unattainable  under  the  ordinary  mode  of 
treatment.  The  elegant  little  Callixene  polyphylla  will  not  succeed 
in  open  .situations,  though  its  near  neighbour,  Luzuriaga  radicans, 
thrives  admirably  here  as  it  also  does  in  the  open  air  at  Kew.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  rarities  to  be  found  here,  and  only  a  few  indeed 
of  the  vast  collection  that  has  been  accumulating  here  for  many  years 
from  every  available  source.  William  Goldring. 


HOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN. 


HARDY     ORCHIDS. 

The,se  rank  amongst  the  most  quaint,  the  most  interesting,  and 
most  beautiful  of  plants.  Exotic  Orchids  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
many,  but  tlie  liardj'  species  can  be  grown  and  flowered  well  without 
artificial  heat.  Their  treatment  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
usually  recommended  for  most  of  the  exotic  or  Epiphytal  species.  I 
find  that  nearly  all  of  them  succeed  in  turfy  fibrous  loam  from  an 
old  common  where  Heaths  and  Brackens  flourish,  adding  to  it  an 
equal  portion  of  fibrous  peat.  Some  sorts  of  loam  do  not  mix  well 
with  peat,  and  in  that  case  I  add  silver  sand,  broken  potsherds,  and 
a  little  leaf-mould.  I  fill  the  pots  half-full  of  drainage.  It  is  best 
not  to  subject  some  species  to  a  temperature  lower  than  32" ;  they 
certainly  flower  better  and  grow  stronger  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
greenhouse  in  which  New  Holland  plants  succeed.  One  of  the 
most  useful  for  decorative  purposes  is  Orchis  foliosa.  The  flower 
stems  of  tliis  are  now  pushing  freely  ;  just  as  they  start  to  grow,  and 
before  many  new  roots  are  formed,  they  should  be  repotted.  Turn 
the  plants  out  of  their  pots  and  separate  ail  the  crowns  carefully 
with  the  liands,  preserving  all  the  young  roots  intact.  Place  some 
Sphagnum  Moss  over  the  drainage,  then  a  portion  of  the  compost 
pressed  in  with  tlie  fingers  and  made  level.  On  this  distribute  the  roots 
evenly.  I  jnit  one  crown  in  a  5-in.  pot,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  in  an 
11-in.  one.  Work  more  of  the  compost  carefully  amongst  the  crowns 
witli  the  fingers,  until  the  top  of  the  growtli  is  about  h  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  I  tlien  plant  on  the  surface  a  few  tufts  of  Moss, 
which  is  kept  in  a  growing  state  all  the  season.  The  roots  must  not 
he  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  else  the  plants  will  suffer.  Amongst 
hardy  C'ypripediunis,  C.  Calceolus,  a  native  of  Britain,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  It  has  been  found  wild  in  a  few  places  in  the  nortti 
of  England,  but  it  is  much  more  common  in  Switzerland.  A  gentle- 
man writes  to  tell  me  that  he  found  it  abundantly  in  the  Lanter- 
brumen  Valley,  where  it  grows  in  the  woods  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
gathered  in  handfuls  and  placed  in  vases  in  the  hotels.  This  variety 
grows  most  freely  in  pots.  I  had  a  single  crown  about  six  years  ago, 
which  I  have  divided  this  season  and  could  count  quite  twenty  stems  ; 
the  treatment  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  recommended  for 
Orchis  foliosa.  C.  pubeseens,  a  North  American  species,  requires 
the  same  treatment  in  all  respects.  I  find  that  it  increases  very 
rapidly,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  other  ;  a  single  crown  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  one  stem  a  year,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  divide 
the  plant.  Tliis  is  a  very  handsome  species,  second  only  to  C.  spec- 
tabile.  This  succeeds  admirably  in  peat  beds  out-of-dooi-s  in  a  shady 
position  ;  it  will  grow  and  flower  pretty  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
it  does  better  with  a  little  shade.  I  mix  the  peat  with  loam  and 
sand  for  pot  culture,  and  just  keep  the  soil  moist  until  the  stems  are 
2  in.  or  3  in.  out  of  the  ground,  when  water  is  ripplied  more  freely. 
The  pretty  little  stemless  species,  C.  acaule,  succeeds  well  treated  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  Moss  quite  covers 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  green  carpet  some  time  before  the 
plants  arc  in  flower.  J.  DouGLA.s. 


Gladioli  in  Rose  Beds.— Single  bulbs  of  Gladioli  planted  in 
Rose  beds  in  spring,  in  the  open  spaces,  have  borne  three  and  four 
large  spikes  of  fine  flowers,  and  liave  made  the  beds  look  gay  at  a 
time  when  they  would  otherwise  have  been  dull  and  comparatively 
bare.  As  the  leaves  of  Gladioli  are  erect  and  occupy  but  little  space, 
I  find  them  to  be  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  introducing  amongst 
Roses,  as  their  many  beautiful  coloured  spikes  of  bloom  are  highly 
ornamental  ;  they  also  look  extremely  well  when  mingling  with  the 
large-leaved  plants  employed  for  jiroduciug  a  sub-tropical  effect.— 
J.  Groom,  Linton. 


Dracaena  Ehrenbergi.  —  In  the  Emperor's  winter  garden 
at  Vienna  this  handsome  plant  was  in  flower  a  short  time  ago.  The 
flower  stem  was  2  ft.  in  height,  and  much  resembles  that  of  a  Yucca 
as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  and  the  individual  blooms 
much  remind  one  of  Draciena  Draco  with  very  long  leaves.  There 
appears  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference  to  this  plant 
whetlier  it  is  to  be  a  Yucca  or  a  Dracsna.  —  L.  Kropatsch, 
Laxenburij. 

Variegated  Honeysuckle  for  Edging.— Asa  permanent 

hardy  edging  jilant  few  will  suit  better  than  the  dwarf  golden-leaved 
Lonicera  (L.  brachypoda  aurea  variegata).  It  may  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  Vienna  public  gardens,  where  it  is  clipped  to  the  height  of  about 
10  in.,  forming  a  long  strip  in  one  of  the  parterres.  —  Louis 
Kropatsch. 

The  St.  John's-wort  at  Penrhyn  Castle.— I  always 
like  Mr.  William's  notices  in  The  Garden,  but  in  that  about  the 
St.  John's-wort  he  does  not  seem  to  notice  the  fact  that  this  plant, 
completely  established  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  occasionally 
kills  strong  forest  trees  even,  as  was  recently  pointed  out  in  The 
Garden,  and  that  it  therefore  requires  to  be  used  with  great  discrimi- 
nation.— V. 

Clintonia  pulchella. — This  pretty  annual  has  done  well  this 
year  as  a  bedding  plant.  We  had  several  edgings  of  it,  and  during 
the  summer  montlis  they  were  one  mass  of  the  finest  blue  that  could 
be  desired,  in  lieu  of  the  rather  too-much-seen  blue  Lobelias. — L. 
Kropatsch. 

Saxifraga  Fortune!. — This  is  now  in  beauty  in  our  rock- 
garden,  the  white  flowers  with  the  soUd  leaves  having  a  very  good 
effect.  It  is  a  plant  which  well  deser\-es  a  snug  corner  to  bring  it 
forward,  as  otherwise  placed  the  flowers  are  sometimes  damaged  by 
early  frost.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
Weyhrhlije  Heath. 

Polygonum  amplexicaule. — This  is  a  most  useful  hardy 
flowering  plant  in  autumn,  when  the  majority  of  other  plants  are 
past  their  best,  either  for  enlivening  borders  or  for  cuttiug  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  as  its  blossoms  last  a  considerable  time 
in  that  condition.  Another  recommendation  is  that  it  thrives  where 
many  other  plants  would  starve.  In  the  impoverished  soil  in  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  it  forms  excellent  clumps,  and  is  very 
attractive  just  now. — AV.  G. 

Lilium  auratum  Planted  Out. — Beautiful  as  this  well- 
known  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  is  under  glass,  it  is  seldom  one 
finds  it  in  good  condition  out-of-doors ;  but  that  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  does  succeed  in  some  cases  has  been  amply  proved. 
A  few  days  since  I  v.'as  surprised  to  see  a  beautiful  spike  of  this  fine 
Lily  in  full  bloom,  growing  out  of  a  Rhododendron  bed,  and 
evidently  quite  at  home,  as  the  blooms  were  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  grown  under  glass.  This  bulb  must  have  been  some  years 
in  its  position,  as  it  was  quite  overgrown.  People  desirous  of 
adding  a  distinct  aud  striking  feature  to  their  gardens  cannot  do 
better  than  plant  good  bulbs  at  once  of  any  of  the  Lilium  family, 
which  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  in  the  open  spaces  of  Rhododen- 
dron beds  :  they  will,  I  am  sure,  lie  rewarded  with  a  fine  display 
next  autumn,  as  the  roots  of  both  luxuriate  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  the  Rhododendrons  are  well  suited  to  shelter  the  early 
growths  of  the  Lilies.  These  in  open,  exposed  beds  are  sorely 
affected  by  withering  winds,  which  are  much  more  injurious  to 
them  than  severe  frosts. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Native  Plants  on  the  Orme's  Head. — I  can  assure 
"  0.  B."  that  the  Ferns  and  Alpine  plants  referred  to  by  me  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Orme's  Head.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  giving 
him  specimens  of  them,  together  with  various  other  specimens,  such 
as  Asperula  odorata,  Armeria  maritima,  Chrysocoma  Linosyris, 
Cotoneaster  vulgaris,  Dianthusglaucus,  .Spira>a  Filipendula,  Veronica 
alpina  repens,  Lysimachia  Numularia,  Statice  maritima.  Orchis  api- 
fera,  0.  arachnites,  0.  conopsea,  0.  hircina,  0.  fusca,  and  0.  pyra- 
midalis.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  rare  plants  which  may  be  found 
by  any  careful  collector  during  the  spring  and  autumn. — Bot-\nist. 
['The  foregoing  cutting  from  the  Llandudno  paper  last  week  is  sent 
with  the  view  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  statement  that  Orchis 
hircina  is  found  on  the  Great  Orme.  Is  this  known  to  i)e  a  fact  by  our 
chief  botanists  ?  It  is  so  extremely  rare,  and  its  habitats  are  so  few 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  add  tliis  one  to  them.  If  I  can  find  out 
who  "  Botanist  "  is  I  \\\\\  try  and  ascertain  whether  ho  is  right.  In 
the  meantime  can  any  of  your  correspondents  verify  the  statement  ? 
It  is  too  late  in  the  year  to  search.  I  cannot  find  the  plant  named 
in  the  only  list  I  have  of  the  botanical  treasures  of  the  Great  Orme. 
—A.  R.,  Xorth    Wales. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES  REGARDING  FRUIT. 

LooKlN'O  at  the  immature  condition  of  the  wood  of  all  fruit  trees, 
more  sunshine  is  sadly  needed,  as  nothing  tends  to  consolidate  and 
harden  the  shoots  like  the  solar  rays  ;  for,  do  what  one  will  by  way 
of  thinning  and  stopping,  it  is  impossible,  without  such  help,  to 
ensure  ripeness,  or  get  the  buds  developed  before  the  frost  takes  otf  the 
leaves,  which  are  now  so  full  of  sap  as  to  be  very  susceptible  to  its 
influence.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  by  goin^  over  them  at  once  and  pruning  out  all  the 
growth  not  required,  as,  by  so  treating  them,  light  and  air  will  be 
freely  admitted,  and  the  strength  of  the  tree  concentrated  in  the 
shoots  left,  instead  of  being  wasted  on  wood  that  has  to  be  cut  away 
in  the  spring.  If  this  autumn  thinning  were  more  practised  it  would 
result  in  a  great  gain,  especially  with  the  above-mentioned  trees, 
which,  from  having  to  be  trained  to  the  face  of  walls,  forces  the 
foliage  to  over-lap  and  shade  the  branches  in  such  a  way  that  the  sun 
never  reaches  a  large  portion  till  they  become  bare  in  the  winter. 
To  hurry  the  leaves  olf,  as  some  do,  with  a  view  of  letting  in  light, 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  buds  require  their  assistance  till  they  are 
cast  oS  from  them  naturally,  and,  rather  than  remove  one  from  a 
shoot  that  has  to  be  laid  in,  it  is  much  better  to  go  thoroughly  over 
the  trees  and  take  out  what  wood  can  be  spared,  and  leave  the  other 
intact.  Not  only  does  this  thinning  hold  good  with  those  on  walls, 
but  it  is  even  of  greater  importance  with  those  in  houses,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  with  tliese  to  go  at  once  over  them  directly  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  prune  from  them  every  shoot  that  will  not  be  wanted 
for  bearing  or  furnishing  the  trellis.  To  get  the  wood  of  indoor 
trees  thoroughly  ripe  and  brown,  the  atmosphere  should  now  be  kept 
dry  and  plenty  of  air  on  the  ventilators  at  all  times,  which  will  help 
materially  in  dispelling  the  watery  juices  which  the  wood  and  leaves 
contain,  and  harden  the  tissues. 

Vines  from  which  Grapes  are  cnt  will  require  similar  treatment, 
and  if  a  little  fire-heat  is  given  by  day,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
they  will  be  aU  the  better  for  its  assistance,  as  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  a  satisfactory  crop  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  condition  of 
the  present  year's  wood,  for  if  that  is  soft  and  pithy  the  bunches 
next  sunmier  will  be  few  and  far  between,  and  the  chances  are  that 
nstead  of  the  berries  finishing  off  properly  numbers  of  them  will 
shank.  To  aid  those  now  ripening,  fire-heat  must  be  applied  by 
night  for  another  month  at  least,  as,  although  they  may  be  coloured 
fairly  well,  the  juices  are  not  yet  converted  into  saccharine  matter, 
and,  without  this  change,  Grapes  are  inferior  in  quality,  and  will  not 
hang  long  on  the  Vines.  In  applj'ing  artificial  heat,  air  must  not  be 
forgotten  at  the  same  time,  but  just  a  "  crack  "  kept  on  back  and 
front  so  as  to  let  out  any  damp  that  may  arise  and  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere in  motion.  If  this  is  not  done  the  moisture  that  naturally 
arises  condenses  on  the  berries,  and  not  only  spoils  their  bloom  but 
causes  mould  and  rot,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  the  bunches 
should  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  any  berries  showing  symp- 
toms of  decay  clipped  out. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  will  throw  fruit  gathering  far  into  the 
autumn,  as  there  are  very  few  even  of  the  earlier  sorts  of  Pears  and 
Apples  yet  ready,  and  it  will  require  much  watchfulness,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  different  varieties  to  know  when  to  pick.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  fruits  are  plucked  too  soon,  and  the  result 
is  they  shrivel  and  never  attain  to  that  degree  of  excellence  they 
otherwise  wovUd.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  each  kind  hangs  on  the 
tree  the  better  it  is,  and  in  no  case  should  they  be  hurried  oft',  unless 
frost  of  sufficient  severity  to  injure  them  is  apprehended  ;  and  then, 
of  course,  of  two  evils  there  is  nothing  for  it  l)ut  to  choose  the  least, 
and  at  once  get  them  from  the  trees.  When  ripe  enough  for  gather- 
ing, all  sorts  begin  to  drop,  which  is  a  sure  sign  they  are  ready,  that 
is,  if  they  are  fair  samples  of  the  crop  that  falls,  as  specked  or 
maggot-eaten  fruit  are  often  tumbling,  and  are  therefore  no  guide  as 
to  the  maturity  of  the  others.  A  good  index  of  this  in  Pears  is 
when,  if  turned  gently  upwards,  they  will  leave  their  hold  at  the 
joint  at  the  end  of  the  footstalk,  and  if  they  do  not  separate  freely 
they  are  not  mature.  All  late-keeping  sorts  are  always  the  last 
ready  for  picking,  and  should  be  left  out  as  long  as  they  will  fairly 
hang  on  the  trees. 

In  storing  fruit  of  Apples  and  Pears  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  lay 
them  on  straw,  sawdust,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  is  frequently 
done,  for  however  sweet  those  materials  may  be  at  the  time  of  using, 
they  are  sure  to  become  fusty  afterwards  from  damp  and  the  close- 
ness of  the  room,  and  in  the  end  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour. 
Clean  bare  shelves  made  with  boards  are  all  that  is  needed,  ami  on 
these  the  fruit  should  be  laid  singly,  handling  it  when  doing  so,  and 
also  at  the  time  of  gathering  it,  carefully,  for  a  Ijruise,  however 
slight,  is  sure  to  lead  to  decay. 


In  places  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  wet,  and  the  trees  grow  gross 
and  strong,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  every  other  year  or  so  to  adopt 
corrective  measures  to  restrain  them  ;  for  however  well  they  may  be 
attended  to  during  the  summer  by  way  of  stopping  and  pinching  in 
the  shoots,  they  will  run  riot,  and  especially  in  seasons  like  the 
present,  with  the  air  always  saturated  with  moisture.  Root  pruning 
is  the  remedy  for  this  excess  of  vigour,  but  the  end  of  the  month  will 
be  quite  time  enough  to  commence  operations,  as  to  interfere  with 
trees  now  that  are  clothed  with  fresh  green  leaves  would  cause  the 
wood  to  shrivel  and  the  bark  to  contract,  a  condition  of  things  to  be 
avoided,  as  tending  to  throw  the  plants  out  of  health.  If  the  trees 
to  be  treated  happen  to  be  of  large  size,  the  safest  and  best  way  is 
to  only  do  one  side  now  and  leave  the  other  for  next  year,  as  to  sever 
all  the  large  roots  around  would  cause  too  great  a  check,  and  defeat 
the  object  in  view.  Root  pruning  as  generally  conducted  is  a  very 
barbarous  proceeding,  as  the  greater  portion  of  workmen  cut  and 
dash  with  their  spades  at  everything  that  comes  in  their  way, 
regardless  of  the  effect  such  a  proceeding  may  have  on  the  plant. 
Battered  roots  are  like  battered  limbs  ;  they  take  a  long  time  to  heal, 
and  therefore  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  dealing  with 
them,  as  the  amputation  they  undergo  should  be  of  a  surgical  kind  ; 
the  cut  should  be  made  with  a  sharp  instrument,  be  it  chisel  or  knife, 
for  when  the  root  is  so  severed  it  soon  calluses  over  and  emits  a  host 
of  young  feeders.  It  is  the  formation  of  these  and  the  work 
they  carry  out  that  renders  a  tree  fruitful,  as  they  produce  the  flower 
buds,  and  the  large  or  gourmand  roots  the  wood  or  strong  shoots,  that 
are  too  gross  to  be  fertile.  All  the  smaller  ones  that  have  plenty  of 
fibres  on  them  should  therefore  be  preserved  with  care,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  opeuing  out  a  wide  trench  and  working  the  soil 
away  from  amongst  them  with  a  fork  so  as  to  lay  all  bare,  when  the 
operator  can  see  what  he  is  about  and  caiTy  out  his  designs  properly. 
If  the  big  roots  strike  down,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  they  should 
be  lifted  and  laid  straight  out,  or  nearly  so,  and  have  some  fresh 
turfy  loam  scattered  over  them  with  a  little  sharp  sand  as  well,  which 
will  keep  them  clean  and  healthy  and  encourage  fresh  feeders.  Small 
trees  may  be  dug  entirely  round  with  perfect  safety,  but  not  closer 
than  2  ft.  or  so,  and  any  of  large  size  not  nearer  than  a  yard,  as 
otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of  crippling  them,  especially  if  they  have 
never  been  root-pruned  before.  When  the  work  is  done  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  a  good  mulching  of  half-rotten  manure,  which  keejjs 
the  soil  at  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  a  state  that  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  tree. 

In  the  other  department  of  the  hardy  fruit  garden  the  chief  thing 
just  now  to  be  attended  to  is  Raspberries,  the  old  canes  of  which 
should  all  be  cut  away  close  down  to  the  ground  so  as  to  admit  full 
light  and  air  to  the  young  ones.  These  again,  if  left  thick,  may  be 
reduced  to  from  three  to  five,  according  to  their  strength  and  the 
distance  at  which  the  stools  are  apart,  but  there  is  nothing  gained 
in  leaving  them  thick  as  they  only  choke  each  other  up  in  the  spring 
and  send  forth  a  lot  of  weak  branches  that  produce  small  inferior 
fruit. S.  D. 

ROOT  PRUNING. 
I  W.4S  pleased  to  see  (p.  329)  that  "J.  S.  W."  gets  crops  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  "  root  pruning  "  which  he  does  periodi- 
cally ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  keep  the  spade  annually  at  work 
under  the  trees  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  fruit.  I  think  I 
stated  plainly  (p.  316)  that  uprooting,  except  as  a  final  end  to  the 
tree,  was  not  practised  hereabouts,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should 
personally  put  into  practice  a  sj'stem  which  I  condemn  in  theory.  I 
am  sure  that  many  will  endorse  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Coleman,  who,  in 
writing  about  Peach  culture  at  Floors  (p.  329),  describes  root  prun- 
ing as  a  "necessary  evil"  that  might,  in  most  cases,  be  remedied  by 
giving  the  branches  free  room  to  extend,  and  by  circumscribing  the 
root  space  so  that  they  could  not  .again  descend  into  the  cold  siib- 
stratura,  or  extend  further  than  was  found  necessary;  as  I  think  the 
strongest  advocates  of  root  pruning  will  allow  that  its  benefits  are 
only  temporary,  and  that  pretty  constant  repetition  is  wanted  to 
keep  the  trees  fruitful.  "J.  S.  W."  seems  to  think  the  climate  of 
Kent  all  that  can  be  desired,  but  I  am  sure  that  what  is  applical)le  to 
this  part  of  the  country  is  equally,  and  even  with  greater  force, 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  English  counties,  as  the  light,  warm 
soils  of  the  eastern  and  western  districts  are  far  better  suited  to  the 
early  production  and  maturation  of  the  bearing  wood  of  fruit  trees 
than  much  of  the  hard,  stiff  land  devoted  to  fruit  culture  in  Kent. 
If  I  made  any  exception  as  regards  fruits  that  do  sometimes  need 
exceptional  means  to  render  them  fruitful,  it  would  be  Pears  ;  but 
even  these,  when  allowed  room  for  extension,  as  when  grown  on 
high  buildings  or  exceptionally  high  garden  walls,  are  just  as  pro- 
lific in  proportion  to  the  space  allowed  as  "J.  S.  W.'s"  restricted 
trees  are  when  frequently  operated  on  at  the  root.  What  I  object 
to  is  the  indiscriminate  advocacy  of  root  pruning  in  the  case  of  trees 
with  a  mop-like  growth  of  roots,  as  I  am  sure  that  if  they  are  in  a 
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condition  to  be  moved  without  any  check,  they  do  not  require  to  be 
moved  at  all;  for  although  a  tree  may  bear  a  light  crop  the  year  after 
the  removal,  it  is  only  from  established  trees  we  can  ever  hope  to  get 
fruit  as  abundant  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  root  pruning  helped  them  to 
brave  our  extraordinary  seasons  there  would  be  some  good  in  it,  but 
of  late  years  they  need  all  the  roots  they  can  make,  and  superabun- 
dant vigour,  thanks  to  dwarfing-stocks  and  double-grafting,  is  not 
much  to  be  dreaded.  "J.  S.  W."  says  his  idea  of  fi-uit  culture  in 
Kent  is  that  it  is  rather  loose ;  liut  allow  me  to  remark  that  is  the 
very  point  where  they  gain  so  great  an  advantage  over  those  whose 
rigid  adherence  to  fixed  rules  of  pruning  prohibits  their  ever  get- 
ting much  fruit  for  their  pains.  Nowhere  in  the  kingdom  are  fruit 
trees  and  fruit  bushes  pruned  closer  than  here  (if  they  need  it),  as, 
for  instance.  Nuts  and  Currants,  while  other  fruits  are  allowed  such 
latitude  as  is  found  to  produce  most  fruitful  trees  ;  the  object  is  fine 
fruit,  not  methodically-trained  trees,  and,  except  in  very  adverse 
seasons,  a  rich  harvest  is  the  result.  J.  Groom. 

Linton. 

"J.  S.  W."  (p.  329)  admits  that  "root  pruning  is  useful  in 

some  cases,"  but  I  think  he  ought  to  have  sjjecified  the  "cases" 
in  which  it  is  usefid  ;  we  should  have  then  been  better  able  to 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  I  know  that  many  parts  of  Kent  have 
a  deep  rich  soil,  and  what  is  most  important,  too,  thorough 
natural  drainage.  I  am  a  market  gardener,  who  some  years  ago 
grew  fruit  for  the  markets — fruit  which,  for  appearance  and  quality, 
was  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Mulching  and  top- 
dressing  of  cour.se  I  agree  with,  but  may  I  add  that  mulching  a 
Peach  tree  against  a  wall  is  a  very  different  thing  from  mulching  an 
Apple  or  Pear  tree  in  an  open  quarter.  Possibly  the  border  in 
which  the  Peach  tree  was  planted  was  cropped  with  vegetables,  and 
that  working  the  surface  soil  over  some  10  in.  or  12  in.  deep 
destroyed  all  the  surface  roots,  and  that  consequently  after  the 
mulching  the  roots  were  encouraged  to  the  surface  ;  for  I  have  found 
that  roots  will  seek  nourishment  if  it  is  within  their  reach,  just  as 
branches  will  seek  light  and  air  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  push 
into  it,  or  rather  out  to  it.  Now  the  thought  has  struck  me  that  in 
the  ease  of  a  border  exposed  to  the  sun  as  a  Peach  border  would  be, 
and  partly  decayed  manure  used,  would  not  this  partly  decayed 
manure  hold  verj'  much  of  the  water  in  suspense  to  evaporate 
into  the  air  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  roots?  But 
I  have  said  that  mulching  differed  as  regards  its  effects  in  an 
ori;hard  or  open  quarter  ;  let  me  therefore  explain.  Suppose  the 
trees  to  be  bushes,  jjyramids,  or  standards  ;  the  heads  of  these  inter- 
cept the  sunshine  that  would  otherwise  reach  the  ground  ;  and 
although  the  same  description  of  manure  was  used  both  on  borders 
and  in  open  situations,  it  would,  of  course,  only  hold  the  same  pro- 
portion of  moisture,  which  would  not  be  evaporated  on  the  border  as 
on  open  exposures,  but  be  carried  into  the  soil  beneath  by  the  rain. 
Now  with  market  gardeners  the  object  is  to  get  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  ;  indeed,  tjuality  is  to  be  preferred,  for  when  fruit  of  inferior 
quality  would  not  sell  at  any  price,  that  of  superior  quality  would  at 
a  remunerative  price,  and  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  a  tree  under 
ordinary  treatment  (that  is,  one  the  roots  of  which  have  had  no  at- 
tention), would  produce  say  6s.  or  8s.  worth  of  fruit ;  whereas  one 
whose  roots  were  examined  and  well  cared  for  by  supplying  them 
with  nourishment  at  a  distance  easy  to  reach,  would  produce  from 
20s.  to  30s.  worth  of  fruit.  If  Mr.  Groom  had  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  take  up  a  tree  and  examine  its  roots,  he  would  have  found 
a  wonderful  cori'espondence  between  roots  and  branches.  I  remember 
many  years  ago  being  particularly  struck  with  this.  It  was  a  Pear 
tree  which  produced  long,  weak,  vriry  branches,  on  which  there  was 
a  great  distance  between  the  buds  ;  and  uj^on  examining  the  roots  I 
found  them  to  be  very  similar — long,  thin,  lean,  and  fiberless  ;  and  I 
think  any  one  on  examining  a  tree  or  an  undergrowth  of  large  trees 
will  find  similar  results.  In  the  first  case  it  is  poverty  of  soil,  and 
in  the  latter  the  want  of  light  and  air  ;  but  there  is  most  assuredly  a 
similarity  between  root  and  branch.  May  I  say  this  has  taught  me 
a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.  L. 


October  Peaches. — In  most  localities  all  the  Peaches  may  be 
so  characterised  tliis  season  ;  few  or  none  have  ripened  till  October, 
not  a  few  Peaches  and  Nectarines  can  hardly  be  ripe  till  November, 
if  at  all  ;  while  as  for  the  true  October  Peaches,  such  as  the  Late 
Admirable,  &o.,  they  will  not  ripen  at  all.  It  is  something  quite 
unique  in  our  experience  to  have  been  gathering"  Noblesse,  Royal 
George,  Violette  Hative,  Barrington,  and  even  Rivers's  Early  York 
Peaches  in  October.  We  gathered  very  fine  fruit  of  these  and  other 
sorts  to-day  (October  10th),  and  Nectarines  are  even  later  than 
Peaches.  Growing  side  by  side,  this  is  singular.  Violette  Hative, 
Pine-apple,  Hard«icke,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  are  partly  gathered, 
but  the  Elruge  is  still  hard,  as  well  as  several  other  varieties.  The 
rains  seem  to  have  suited  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  far  better  than 


Ajiricots  ;  though  severely  blighted  in  the  spring,  they  have  quite 
recovered,  and  are  full  of  young  and  vigorous  wood.  But  will  it 
ripen  ?  It  seems  extremely  doubtful  ;  and  if  not,  and  a  severe 
winter  sets  in,  such  as  is  almost  sure  to  follow  on  the  heels  of  such 
a  short  summer,  next  year's  crop  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  this. 
Every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  ripen  the  wood  ;  chief 
among  them  is  the  removal  of  all  .superfluous  shoots  and  leaves,  and 
the  exposure  of  those  left  to  the  full  influence  of  light  and  air.  In 
cases  of  gross  growth  the  roots  might  also  be  pruned  at  once.  If 
possible,  too,  some  means,  such  as  boards,  tiles,  or  tarpauling,  should 
be  employed  to  shoot  all  the  water  off  the  borders,  By  thus  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  the  wood  would  be  to  some 
extent  relieved  of  much  of  its  gross  sap,  and"as  it  were  starved  into 
maturity. — D.  T.  Fish. 


NOTES  AKD  QtJESTIONS  ON   THE   FEUIT  GAEDEN. 


Raspberry  Culture.— I  noticed  at  page  317  a  note  from 
"Cambrian"  ou  the  desirability  of  clearing  away  old  Raspberry 
canes  and  getting  the  young  ones  for  next  season's  bearing  tied  into 
place.  This  I  have  practised  for  many  years  with  the  very  best 
results,  so  that  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  practice. 
— Kitchener. 

Warner's  King  Apple. — This  is  becoming  a  favourite  with 
market  growers,  and  certainly  it  is  a  very  useful  fruit.  Solid,  firm- 
fleshed  Apples  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  light,  hollow- 
centred  sorts,  most  Apples  being  now  sold  by  weight.  Sucli  sorts  as 
Lord  Suffield  and  Cellini,  planted  largely  a  few  years  back,  are 
already  being  discarded.  Amongst  early  kinds  the  old  Keswick  is 
about  the  most  prolific  and  largely  grown,  as  when  gathered  as  early 
as  possible  it  is  a  sort  that  amply  repays  good  cultivation.  But 
Warner's  King  is  one  of  the  Apples  of  the  future  for  main  ciops. — 
J.  Gkoom,  Linton. 

Castle  Kennedy  Fig. — This  variety  gi-ows  exceedingly  well 
on  a  south  wall  here,  and  is  never  protected  in  winter.  I  have 
gathered  the  finest  fruit  from  it  this  season  that  I  have  yet  seen,  six 
of  which  weighed  2J  lb.  ;  and  some  of  the  fruits  measured  were  be- 
tween 9  in.  and  10  in.  in  circumference  and  5  in.  in  length. — 
Richard  Nisbet,  Aswarhy  Park  Gardens. 

Peach  Training  on  the  Extension  System. — The  en- 
couraging example  of  the  extension  system  of  training  the  Peach  at 
Floors  Castle  (p.  329)  should  abate  the  prejudices  still  entertained  by 
not  a  few  against  the  system.  We  should  like  to  hear  of  a  single 
instance  of  a  house,  45  ft.  long,  being  filled  in  nine  years  or  even 
twice  that  time  by  one  tree  trained  on  the  restrictive  system.  The 
extension  system  has  been  persistently  advocated  in  The  Garden 
almost  exclusively  since  its  commencement,  and  we  now  hear  of  a. 
good  many  adopting  it.  Some  five  years  ago  or  more  I  stated  that  a 
single  Peach  tree  under  glass  would  cover  GOOsq.  ft.  of  surface  or  more 
in  ten  years,  and  this  it  would  appear  has  nearly  been  accomplished 
at  Floors.  Of  course  most  cultivators  are  prevented  from  giving  so 
much  space  to  their  trees  from  want  of  room,  and  because 
more  than  one  variety  is  usually  wanted  in  a  division.  It  is  exactly 
nine  years  this  autumn  since  I  wrote  to  your  contemporary,  Thr  Gar- 
dener, recommending  the  extension  system  more  generally,  and  giving 
the  results  in  the  shape  of  growth  and  fruit  obtained  here  from  trees 
planted  a  few  years  previously,  and  the  subject  was  taken  up  by 
another  writer  at  the  time,  who  predicted  the  most  disastrous  results 
to  the  plan  "  after  a  few  years  ";  but  these  prophecies  have  not  been 
fulfilled  in  any  single  instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
theory  of  the  objectors  is  that  the  trees  run  out  and  get  bare  at  the 
bottom  at  an  early  age,  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  as  any  one  may 
prove  for  himself. — J.  S.  W. 

Orchard  Houses. — Mr.  Rivers  has  sent  us  fruits  of  the  Tar- 
dive d'Orleans  Apricot  ripened  under  glass — just  a  month  later  this 
year  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  Though  good,  they  were  not  so 
juicy  or  well  flavoured  as  usual,  owing  to  the  want  of  sunlight  and 
heat.  Along  with  the  fruit  in  question  came  the  following  letter 
from  a  gardener  in  South  Wales  :  ' '  Wall  fruit,  this  cold  wet  summer, 
has  proved  to  be  a  complete  failure  here.  I  think  it  my  duty, 
therefore,  to  stronglj'  I'ecommend  orchard  houses  and  pot  trees.  We 
have  now  had  nearly  three  years  of  failure  out-of-doors  with  the 
wall  fruits,  and  they  have  not  paid  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  them. 
Owing  to  our  situation  being  low,  we  get  dreadful  fogs  and  white 
frosts.  My  idea  is  that  walls  would  pay  better  furnished  with 
Plums  and  Pears.  I  h.ave  two  orchard  houses  filled  with  trees  in 
pots,  and  trees  on  the  back  wall  in  my  lean-to  house,  which  is 
slightly  heated  ;  but  my  span-roofed  one  is  a  cool  house.  In  both 
of  these  houses  I  always  get  a  good  crop.  The  trees  have  only  3  ft. 
of  ground  each  ou  which  to  stand,  and  yet  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
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trees  this  year  in  both  houses  average  five  dozen  fruit  each,  large 
and  small.  On  Plums  and  Cherries  there  are  a  great  many  more. 
Half-a-hunJred  trees  can  be  grown  in  a  medium-sized  house.  As 
the  fruit  from  one  tree  is  gathered,  I  place  it  out-of-doors  and  give 
the  others  a  little  more  room.  I  have  a  Plum  tree  in  a  15-in.  pot 
which  ripened  154  fine  fruit.  I  have  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  weigh- 
ing li  lb.  each.  Three  Cherry  trees  carried  76  dozen.  Pot  trees  in 
orchard  houses  are  very  profitable,  and  when  in  bloom  they  are  a 

fraud  sight.  The  Peach  called  Prince  of  Wales  has  borne  89  very 
ne  fruit,  and  is  now  in  a  lo-in.  pot.  The  tree  is  twelve  years  old. 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  though  a  small  tree,  is  bearing  twenty  Pears  ; 
it  is  in  a  12-in.  pot ;  Durondeau,  in  a  13-in  pot,  twenty-four  Pears. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  in  a  13-in.  pot,  has  borne  seven  dozen  very 
large  fruit.  These  are  not  the  only  ones  I  have  like  this ;  I  have 
more  than  half-a-hundred  quite  as  good." 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


NOTES   RESPECTING   VEGETABLES. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  late  Cauliflowers  will  now  be  tiirning  in,  to 
protect  which  from  frost  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bend  a  few  of  the  outer 
leaves  over  the  heart,  as  they  are  exceedingly  tender  and  soon  suffer 
injury  from  frost.  AH  Potatoes  are  now  best  out  of  the  ground,  but 
should  not  be  pitted  if  they  can  possibly  be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  shed 
or  cellar,  as  the  flavour  when  stored  in  the  first-named  way  is  always 
earthy  and  disagreeable,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  long  the  tubers 
begin  to  sprout,  which  further  deteriorates  their  quality.  Those 
required  for  seed  keep  best  in  the  light,  where  they  should  be  laid 
thin  and  have  all  tlie  air  that  can  be  given,  as  the  point  with  them 
is  to  retard  their  sprouting  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible.  In  the 
culture  of  Celery  the  general  course  is  to  earth  up  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  repeated  trials  I  have  made,  that  it 
is  bad  practice,  as,  should  it  require  water  late  in  the  autumn,  as  it 
always  does,  except  in  a  dripping  season  like  the  present,  it  cannot 
be  given  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  reach  the  roots  without  washing 
the  soil  into  the  heart.  Rather  than  earth  up  so  early,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  tie  each  stick  around  with  a  piece  of  matting  just  to  keep  the 
leaves  close  till  the  time  comes  for  blanching,  when  the  earth  can 
quickly  be  packed  to  the  sides  of  the  row. 

Among  common  vegetables  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  spring 
are  young  Cabbages,  and  to  have  these  tender,  succulent,  and  good, 
the  ground  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  must  be  heavily  manuredaud 
dug  to  a  good  depth  that  they  may  have  a  good  root-run.  To  get  them 
to  turn  in  early,  it  is  high  time  they  were  put  out,  as  after  October 
they  move  slowly,  and  do  not  get  hold  of  the  soil  so  readily.  For  a 
spring  Lettuce  there  are  none  to  equal  the  Bath  Brown  Cos,  a  first 
planting  of  which  should  at  once  be  made  close  up  to  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  where,  let  the  winter  be  what  it  will,  they  are  sure  to 
pull  through,  and  afford  fine,  full,  crisp  hearts  long  before  any  can  be 
obtained  from  the  borders  farther  out  in  the  open.  A  planting  made 
at  the  same  time  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot  will  yield  a  succession  and 
keep  up  a  supply  till  the  spring  sown  comes  in.  As  to  young  Cauli- 
flowers, I  like  to  have  the  first  batch  potted  in  rich,  light  soil,  and 
wintered  close  up  to  the  glass  in  cold  frames,  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  air  night  and  day  to  keep  them  sturdy  and  strong,  as, 
treated  in  this  way  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  quarters  by- 
and-by  without  check,  which  generally  causes  so  many  others 
managed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  turn  in  prematurely.  S.  D. 


Land.  "Watercresses. — Growing  Watercresses  on  land  is  by 
jio  means  a  difficult  matter,  and  with  ordinary  care  a  good  supply 
can  be  had  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Mr.  W.  Bunn, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing, 
utilises  every  year  a  cool,  moist  north  border  under  a  wall  as  a 
Watercress  bed,  and  gets  a  good  and  lasting  supply  of  this  whole- 
some salad.  When  forming  a  new  bed  a  piece  of  ground  under  the 
north  wall  is  well  manured  and  dug  and  got  into  good  working 
order,  and  in  early  .spring  the  seed  is  sown  either  in  drills  or  broad- 
cast and  covered  with  some  fine  soil.  As  soon  as  warm  weather 
sets  in  the  seed  quickly  germinates,  and  if  the  bed  be  kept  moist 
during  warm  and  drying  weather,  a  crop  of  Watercresses  can  be 
had  early  in  July,  unless  the  season  be  a  late  one.  The  Watercress, 
being  such  a  moisture-loving  plant,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  bed  watered  every  morning  in  dry  weather.  When  autumn 
comes  on,  Mr.  Bunn  places  hand-lights  over  the  plants  and  secures  a 
crop  of  Cress  all  through  the  winter.  He  states  that  he  has  had  a 
bed  which  lasted  ten  years,  owing  to  the  plants  seeding  themselves 
every  year.  As  a  matter  of  course,  some  top-dressing  in  spring  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage.     Many  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 


north  side  of  a  wall  or  building  could  be  utilised  in  this  manner. 
The  Cresses  grown  in  this  way  are  as  sweet  and  crisp  as  those  grown 
in  an  ordinary  water  bed. — R.  D. 

The  Champion  Potato.— Those  who  planted  the  Champion 
Potato  this  year  will,  I  feel  sure,  not  be  sorry  for  so  doing.  Out  of 
all  our  varieties  of  Potatoes — namely,  Old  Ashleaf,  Fortytold,  Dons, 
Regents,  Victorias,  Rocks,  and  Champions — the  only  one  not  dis- 
eased is  the  Champion.  I  planted  double  the  quantity  tliis  year, 
and  without  manure.  I  lifted  six  shaws  recently,  and  I  find  they 
are  a  first-rate  crop,  eight  and  twelve  Potatoes  being  attaclied  to  a 
shaw,  which  would  be  from  40  tons  to  50  tons  to  the  acre — anything 
but  a  poor  cropper,  I  consider.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  Magnum 
Bonum,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  Champion  is  a  first-rate  late 
Potato,  of  good  and,  I  may  say,  excellent  quality,  and  disease- 
resisting.  I  spoke  favourably  of  it  last  year,  and  I  do  so  again,  in 
the  hope  that  most  people  who  want  winter  and  spring  Pototoes  will 
give  it  a  trial,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  We 
were  eating  Champions  in  July  this  year,  eight  months  after  they 
were  lifted,  and  they  were  certainly  better  than  young  Potatoes  that 
we  were  getting  then  from  the  outside.  I  think  its  immunity  from 
disease  is  due  to  its  lateness  and  to  its  strong  woody  stem.  I  do  not 
see  the  least  symptom  of  disease  in  any  of  the  three  quarters  where 
they  are  planted,  while,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  others  were,  and  are, 
badly  diseased. — Henry  Knight,  Floors. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea.— Mr.  Groom  has  given  (p.  32S)  a  word 
of  praise  respecting  this  Pea  for  autumu  use.  I,  too,  must  give  it  a 
good  word,  for  it  is  most  useful  to  me  now  ;  but  I  must  add  that  I 
have  two  long  rows  of  Peas  in  full  bearing,  one  is  Culverwell's  Pro- 
lific Marrow,  the  other  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  former  is  a  much  larger 
Pea  than  the  latter,  fine  in  flavour,  and  is  regularly  giving  us  two 
dishes  for  one  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — Reader. 

The  Chatsworth  Tomato. — I  saw  a  Tomato  at  Clumber 
the  other  day  bearing  this  name.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  very  hand- 
some. Mr.  Speed,  who  raised  it,  states  that  it  is  a  seedling  from 
Criterion,  and  that,  while  it  is  a  strong  grower,  it  is  very  early  and 
remarkably  free  In  form  the  fruits  resemble  those  of  Hathaway's 
Excelsior,  and  they  are  of  a  deep  briglit  red  colour. — H. 

French  Asparagus. — Without  question  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf 
is  correct  in  saying  tliat  all  soils  can  be  made  to  produce  good 
Asparagus.  All  depends  on  treatment,  except  early  cutting ;  that 
may  and  does  vary  from  two  to  three  weeks,  even  in  jilaces  not  many 
miles  distant.  Witli  me,  in  the  south-west  of  Dorset,  a  dish  can 
generally  be  cut  .about  April  1,  and  we  aim  at  discontinuing  cutting 
after  the  first  week  in  June,  just  as  the  early  Peas  coinc  in.  I  have 
two  vegetable  gardens  consisting  of  entirely  dilferent  soils  ;  one  fri- 
able, and  liardly  more  than  10  in.  before  tlie  sjiade  reaches  the  white 
gi-avel,  can  be  worked  nearly  at  all  times  ;  the  other,  not  100  yards 
distant,  lias  for  soil  strong  clay  ;  it  is  equally  or  in  some  seasons  more 
productive  than  that  on  the  light  soil,  but  it  requires  good  manage- 
ment and  dry  summers.  Both  tliese  gardens  produce  good  Aspara- 
gus, averaging  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  or  more  in  circumference  at  3  in. 
from  the  tip,  and  amply  supply  us  ;  what  more  can  we  desire?  As 
to  preparing  the  beds  for  winter,  I  cannot  agree  with  forking  up, 
unless  under  peculiar  circumstances.  I  only  cut  off"  tlie  ripe  stalks 
and  give  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  (from  tlie  late  Vegetable 
Marrow  bed),  and  dress  also  with  plenty  of  common  salt.  Nothing, 
even  in  England,  pays  a  market  gardener  better  for  growing  than 
Asparagus,  provided  he  resides  near  a  large  town. — Eugene  E.  P. 
LECiOE,  Court  House,  Litton  Cheney,  Dorchester. 

Magnum  Bonum  Potato  Diseased.— Since  writing  on 
tliis  suliject  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  disease  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  haulm  of  this  variety,  and  where  it  is  worst  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  diseased  tubers — as  many  as  three  and  four  at  a  root, 
and  some  of  them  quite  gone  tliroughout.  Where  the  stems  are 
greenest  they  are,  however,  still  free.  The  same  thing  lias  happened 
on  other  jiarts  of  tlie  estate.  Lately  the  weather  has  been  fine  and 
mild,  but  foggy.  I  see  that  "A.  D.  "  thinks  I  am  wrong  in  attri- 
buting the  freedom  of  Magnum  Bonum  from  disease  to  its  lateness, 
and  says  that  Paterson's  Victoria  is  as  late  and  gets  badly  diseased. 
I  have  not  grown  the  latter  this  year,  but  it  is  one  of  the  freest 
from  disease  in  this  locality,  and  I  think  it  has  generally  borne  out 
that  character.  Of  course,  I  admit  tliere  are  differences  in  kinds, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  Magnum  Bonum  will  be  found  to  bear  out 
its  character  as  a  disease-resister  when  subjected  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  others,  and  the  results  here  seem  likely  to  prove  as  much. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  state  a  few  weeks  hence  that  it  is  still  as 
free  from  disease  as  it  is  at  present,  but  I  have  doubts.  One  state- 
ment of  "A.  D."  surprises  me  very  much.  It  appears  he  has  got 
his  crop  of  Magnum  Bonum  sometime  since,  and  the  foliage,  we  are 
told,  "died  long  before  the  tubers  were  ripe" — ratlier  a  curious 
physiological  circumstance.  I  never  before  lieard  of  a  Potato  the 
haulm  of  which  died  long   before  the  tubers  were   ripe  unless  it 
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was.  killed  by  disease  of  some  kind,  nor  did  I  believe  perfect  matura- 
tion li  the  tubers  could  be  accomjjlislied  without  leases.  It  is  uni- 
versai'y  acknowledged  that  a  ripe  haulm  indicates  a  ripe  tuber,  but 
Magnu  Ti  Bonum  must  be  an  exception  if  "A.  D."  is  correct  in  his 
observat'ous.  All  over  this  district  Magnum  Bonum  is  the  latest 
Potato  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  "A.  D."  is  very  fortunate 
indeed  that  he  can  ripen  it  by  about  the  end  of  August,  as  his  state- 
ments seem  to  imply. — J.  S.  W. 

Asparagus  Culture  In  America. — Mr.  A.  Van  Sicklen, 
of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  is  one  of  the  best  growers  of  Asparagus 
for  our  New  York  market.  He  plants  very  wide,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  for 
field  culture  ;  the  first  year  after  planting  the  Asparagus  he  plants 
a  crop  of  Cabbage  between  the  6-ft.  lines.  The  object  of  the  wide 
planting  is  to  allow  the  yearly  use  of  manure  to  the  roots,  which 
he  applies  early  in  spring  by  ploughing  as  close  as  practicable  to 
the  roots  on  each  side,  then  applying  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  well-rotted 
manure  on  or  close  to  the  root,  then  again  levelling  in  the  furrows 
by  plough  or  cultivator  ;  in  this  way  the  crojj  produced  is  enormous, 
and  the  bed  so  worked  would  be  quite  as  good  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  as  at  four.  This,  though  a  little  more  labour  than  manuring 
on  the  surface,  gives  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  to  the  roots. — 
Peter  Hexder.son,  in  Gardener's  3IontMtj. 


ROOTS  AND  "  YARBS  "  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  Asa  Gray  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  give  some  idea  of  a  little  known  region, 
and  a  peculiar  local  industrj-,  viz.,  that  of  the  Root  and  Herb  busi- 
ness as  carried  on  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Carolina.  Our 
botanical  journey  took  us  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  business,  and 
through  the  regions  where  most  of  the  collecting  is  done.  Being 
ourselves  members  of  the  herb-confraternity,  we  were  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  shown  all  the  operations.  "Sang,"  i.e..  Ginseng, 
the  orignal  foundation  of  the  trade,  has  been  collected  ever  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  and  is  by  this  time  pretty  well 
rooted  out  from  the  more  accessible  districts  ;  but  it  is  still  brought 
in,  and  brings  75  or  80  cents  a  pound.  When  I  was  first  in  these 
mountains,  between  35  and  40  years  ago,  this,  and  Angelico-root 
were  the  only  things  which  were  gathered  for  market.  Now  the 
price-list  which  you  will  find  posted  at  almost  every  road-side  store, 
enumerates  over  200  articles.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated  plants, 
such  as  summer  Savory,  Southernwood,  Psony-flowers,  Water-melon- 
seed,  and  leaves  of  tlie  Poppy  and  garden  Lettuce.  But  most  are 
of  wild  herbs,  or  the  bark  or  berries  of  trees,  or  in  some  cases  blos- 
soms. Elder  flowers  for  instance,  are  a  prime  article.  The  collect- 
ing is  done  by  women  and  children — it  could  be  done  only  by  cheap 
labour — and  the  articles,  when  dried,  are  taken  to  the  country  store, 
usually  to  the  nearest  county  seat,  and  exchanged  for  "store goods," 
very  little  money  passing.  Almost  every  day  we  would  meet 
women  on  horseback,  with  a  bundle  of  the  more  bulky  herbs  on  the 
off  side,  commonly  wrapped  in  a  sheet  or  blanket,  and  another  on  the 
pommel,  and  a  basket  in  one  hand.  With  the  proceeds  they  buy 
most  of  the  clothing  that  is  not  made  at  home  (for  happily  the  wheel 
and  the  loom  hold  their  place  in  almost  every  house),  perhaps  some 
sugar,  and  their  small  finery.  But  "tree-sugar"  is  made  for  home 
consumption,  and  ser\"es  for  the  Coffee  (Tea  is  unknown,  atone  place, 
where  our  Tea  was  pronounced  "not  bad  to  take,"  we  were  re- 
quested to  tell  them  what  they  should  call  for  if  thej'  ever  got  any 
at  the  store)  ;  and  the  best  of  honey  abounds.  In  these  mountains 
milk  and  honey  literally  flow  without  price.  At  least  we  could  never 
get  the  people  to  fix  any. 

From  the  country  stores  the  roots  and  herbs  pass  to  the  larger 
dealers,  and  from  these  only  would  you  get  any  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business.  You  should  see  the  herb-warehouse  of  Mr. 
Cowles  at  Gap  Creek,  in  Ashe  Country,  and  the  much  larger  one  at 
Statesvile,  of  the  enterprising  Wallace  Brothers,  under  the  charge 
cf  Professor  Hyams,  three  of  whose  sons  are  in  the  business  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  one  of  them  in  McDowell  County,  where  he  was 
the  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  long-lost  Shortia.  Bales  upon  bales 
of  roots  and  herbs,  compacted  by  a  powerful  screw  press,  accumulate 
in  these  warehouses,  and  pass  on  to  the  northern  cities  and  ports. 
What  becomes  of  them  ?  Some  are  standard  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  such  as  JIandrake-root,  from  which  Podophyllin  is  made. 
One  day,  while  we  were  present,  an  order  came  to  one  of  these  establis- 
ments  for  ten  tons  of  Mandrake  to  go  to  France.  The  larger  number 
of  articles  go  into  patent  medicines.  You  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  demand  for  this  purpose  from  two  orders  just  received,  one  for 
an  unlimited  amount  of  Liver-leaf  (Hepatica)  and  the  other  for  two 
tons  of  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum).  Consider  what  a  quantity  of  these 
in  a  dried  state  would  go  to  a  ton  ? 

And  now,  if  I  begin  to  tell  you  anything  about  Azaleas,  Laurels, 
Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias,   there  will  be  no  end.      We  were 


just  in  the  season  for  these  in  all  their  glory,  having  timed  it  accord- 
ingly. You  may  say  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  for  these,  but  you  will  get  new  ideas  if  you  do.  No- 
where else  can  you  see  wooded  hill-sides  of  the  richest  green  break 
out  into  flame  with  Azalea  calcndulacea,  and  nowhere  but  in  Rhoan 
can  you  see  some  miles  of  grassy  mountain-top  all  ruddy  and  rosy 
with  Rhododendron  catawbiensc.  Now  you  can  comfortably  reach 
the  top  of  Rhoan  mountain  in  36  hours  from  New  York,  and  be  in 
mountain  air  all  the  way  after  leaving  Lynchburg,  and  on  the  moun- 
tain be  most  comfortably  and  cheaply  housed  and  fed,  at  the  Cleve- 
land Hotel,  at  an  elavation  of  a  few  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  Jlount  Washington,  and  enjoy  an  air  which  is  cool  without 
bleakness,  and  views  such  as  we  have  never  elsewhere  seen  the  like. 
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ALLIUM     PEDEMONTANUJL 

Drawn  by  CONSTANCE  PIEEEEPONT. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  Alpine  plant  which  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  see  in  a  wild  state.  The  day  on  which  it  was 
founil  I  well  remember  leaving  a  small  hotel  in  Piedmont,  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  an  Italian.  Hour  after 
hour,  and  mile  after  mile,  we  traversed  in  search  of  Alpine  treasures, 
but  up  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  but  little  success  ; 
when,  returning  home  by  another  route,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a 
steep  shelving  bank  of  dibris,  which  was  dotted  over  with  tufts  of  this 
very  gay  plant  then  in  full  flower.  Its  large  drooping  heads  of 
reddish-purple  blossoms,  waving  in  the  wind  under  a  glorious  setting 
sun,  was  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  The  plant  is  tufted  or 
crowded  at  the  base,  with  stout  fleshy  root-stems,  which  are,  in  fact, 
the  elongations  of  the  bulbs.  These  are  coated  with  densely  matted 
fibre,  with  from  four  to  six  narrow  grass-like  leaves.  From  the  centre 
of  the  foliage  springs  a  straw-like  acutely-angled  scape,  4  in.  to  9  in. 
high,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  compact  head,  composed  of  from  four 
to  nine  drooping  bell-shaped  flowers,  about  |  in.  long.  It  thrives 
well  in  any  well-drained  garden  soil,  and  will  prove  to  be  an  invalu- 
able plant  either  for  the  mixed  herbaceous  border  or  for  pot  culture. 
Its  beauty  is,  however,  greatly  enhanced  by  its  being  placed  in  such 
a  position  on  rockwork  that  the  flowers  are  level  with,  or  a  trifle 
above  the  eye,  in  order  to  be  seen  from  below  instead  of  looking 
down  upon  them.  There  are  two  other  species  closely  allied  to  the 
above  ;  A.  narcissiflorum  is  exactly  like  A.  pederaontanum,  but  is 
devoid  of  the  fibrous  coating  round  the  root.  The  other  one  is 
A.  insubricum  (Boiss) ;  it  has  larger  flowers  and  broader  leaves  ;  the 
flowers,  however,  are  much  duller  in  colour.  It  has  been  passing 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  A.  grandiflorum. 

R.  PorrER. 
[The  specimen  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.] 


Tigrldia  grandiflora. — \Vhat  a  glorious  autumn  hardy  flower- 
ing bulb  this  is,  and,  singularly  enough,  although  old-fashioned,  it  is 
comparatively  but  little  grown.  A  fine  boxful  of  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  the  other  day  to  our  local  show,  where  the 
gorgeous  colouring  which  the  blooms  possessed  caused  exclamations 
of  wonder  as  to  wliat  they  could  be  ;  they  certainly  looked  more 
like  the  blossoms  of  some  brilliant  Orchid  or  inhabitant  of  our  stoves 
than  the  produce  of  an  open  air  plant  that  had  braved  the  storms 
and  floods  of  1879. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Silver-edged  Grasses. — Some  inquiries  of  late  having  been 
made  about  silver-edged  Grasses,  I  may  observe  that  I  never  met 
with  any  that  looked  so  well  as  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  by 
some  called  D.  elegans,  I  believe  ;  and  Mr.  Williams  may  be  a 
little  amused  when  I  tell  him  that  I  first  met  with  it  in  a  garden 
a  very  short  distance  from  Ormskirk,  about  the  year  1857,  and 
brought  it  to  the  south  of  England  some  years  before  it  was 
commonly  cultivated  there.  I  subsequently  obtained  Festuca 
glauca,  and  also  one  called  Stipa  pennata,  both  so  near  alike  that 
I  could  not  discover  any  difference  between  them ;  consequently 
I  discarded  one.  Both  had  a  sort  of  grey  foliage  rather  than 
silvery-white,  like  the  Dactylis  mentioned  above  ;  but  I  confess 
to  losing  the  latter  more  than  once,  the  dry  summer  of  1861  and 
afterwards  being  fatal  to  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  become  much 
grown,  except  in  specially  rainy  districts.  I  have  never,  however,  seen 
any  silvery  form  of  Grass  to  equal  it  in  beauty  when  well  grown.  But 
I  do  not  despise  the  old  Ribbon  Grass,  or  the  Gardeners'  Garter, 
which  is  still  well  worth  attention  ;  it  is  not  particular  what  kind 
of  a  site  is  allotted  to  it,  and  a  few  plants  in  pots  in  early  spring 
are  well  worth  gi'owing. — An  Old  Gardener. 
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Flower  Garden. 

At  present  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  flower  garden 
is  the  mixed,  or  what  is  generally  termed  the  lierbaceous  borders ;  for, 
though  many  kinds  of  flowers  are  over  and  beginning  to  look  weedy, 
others,  such  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Anemone 
japonica,  and  Stocks,  are  likely  to  keep  up  a  succession  till  severe 
frost  destroys  them  ;  meanwhile  the  bestowal  of  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion in  the  removal  of  weeds,  decayed  flowers,  and  fallen  leaves,  will 
add  to  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  such  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  off  the  trees,  and  there  is  no  further  likeliliood  of  litter  on  that 
account,  the  borders  may  be  lightly  forked  over,  and  any  plants  the 
stock  of  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  may  then  be  divided.  Most 
kinds  ■nill  bear  division  with  impunity;  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to 
remember  that,  as  a  rule,  established  plants  flower  most  profusely; 
therefore,  except  for^the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock,  or  preventing 
encroachments,  such  division  is  undesirable  except  at  rare  intervals. 
The  wet  season  seems  to  hare  suited  this  class  of  plants,  so  that 
many  have  much  exceeded  their  ordinary  growth,  hence  this  will  be 
a  good  season  for  division.  Plants  on  rock  work  have  also  done  un- 
commonly well,  and  any  re-arrangement  or  propagation  by  division 
may  also  now  be  carried  out  in  their  case.  Sub-tropical  plants  that 
are  intended  to  be  preseri-ed  ought  now  to  be  housed.  At  this 
place,  having  no  accommodation  for  wintering  large  plants  of  this 
character,  we  depend  for  our  supply  almost  solely  on  seedlings 
raised  in  January  and  February,  and  therefore  the  plants  are  left  in 
the  beds  till  the  frost  has  done  its  worst.  Up  to  last  winter  Cannas 
■B-intered  safely  in  the  beds  in  which  they  grew  with  the  protection 
of  Bracken,  but  all  were  then  killed  ;  they  will  therefore  this  season 
be  lifted  and  wintered  in  a  shed,  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded. 
Abutilons  are  worthy  of  being  housed  early,  as  if  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate house  they  soon  re-establish  themselves,  and  are  invaluable 
for  the  production  of  flowers  at  a  season  when  they  are  scarcest. 
Drac^nas  and  Palms  are  also  valuable  for  indoor  winter  decoration, 
and  these  too  should  be  taken  up  early.  Though  we  have  not 
yet  experienced  any  sharp  frost,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  risk  out  any 
longer  tender  bedding  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  preserved. 
All  the  fine-foliaged  Pelargoniums  are  most  susceptible  of  injury, 
and  if  at  all  frost  bitten  wintering  them  safely  is  a  difficult  matter. 
All  other  bedding  plants  which  have  been  propagated  for  stock  ought 
now  to  be  housed,  but  they  should  have  as  much  ventilation  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Damp  is 
their  greatest  enemy,  and  as  the  careless  use  of  the  water-pot  tends 
to  engender  such  damp,  quite  as  much  as  atmospheric  conditions, 
this  should  be  avoided.  There  is  now  such  a  wealth  of  plants  suit- 
able for  filling  beds  in  winter,  that  empty  or  bare  beds  ouglit  not  to 
be  thought  of  ;  a  list  of  some  plants  most  suitable  for  this  fiurpose  was 
given  in  a  former  note.  Our  hope  is  that  very  shortly  summer 
bedding  will  be  so  largely  composed  of  hardy  plants  that  but  little 
supplementary  planting  will  be  required  for  the  winter  season.  If 
this  were  the  case  the  strongest  objection  that  is  with  good  reason 
advanced  by  the  opponents  of  summer  bedding,  viz.,  its  transitory 
character,  would  be  done  away  with.  A  few  more  seasons  like  the 
one  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and  our  wits  would  be  so 
exercised  as  regards  the  outlook  for  hardy  summer  bedding  plants 
that  all  we  required  would  soon  be  obtained. — W.  W. 

Auriculas. — Hardy  Alpine  Auriculas  make  very  beautiful  sprinS 
flowering  plants  in  the  open  borders.  They  may  now  be  planted  in 
an  open  position,  but  they  had  better  not  be  where  the  sun  shines 
too  much  upon  them.  It  would  not  do  much  harm  at  present,  nor 
in  early  spring,  but  as  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain  all  through 
the  summer  months,  it  is  at  that  season  when  the  sun's  rays  have  an 
injurious  eifect  upon  them.  The  soil  should  be  good  and  well- 
trenched,  placing  some  well  rotted  manure  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  below 
the  surface.  In  planting  it  is  very  desirable  to  place  some  good 
fresh  maiden  loam  round  the  roots  if  it  can  be  obtained  ;  if  not,  the 
plants  will  succeed  without  it.  Many  complain  that  such  plants  as 
Auriculas  disappear  from  the  flower  borders  during  summer  ;  the 
heat  and  drought  are  blamed  for  this  disappearance.  No  doubt 
Auriculas  do  not  like  to  be  exposed  to  a  flood  of  sunshine  during 
summer,  but  they  will  live  and  thrive  through  tliia  rather  than  be 
sufibcated  by  Verbenas  or  zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  cause  not  only 
the  death  of  these  beautiful  flowers  but  of  many  others  besides  of 
similar  character.  Weakly-growing  herbaceous  plants  used  to  thrive 
well  in  borders,  and  they  do  so  now  when  they  are  protected  from 
the  devouring  influences  of  bedding  plants  mixed  amongst  them  in 
summer. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— Continue  to  pot  ofi'  rooted 
layers  of  these  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  if  but  few  roots  have 
been  made  the  pots  should  be  kept  in  a  rather  close  frame,  and  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  until  they  are  established.     They  do  not  seem 


to  have  rooted  very  freely  this  season.  Yellow-ground  Picotees  or 
j'ellow-self  Cloves  or  Carnations  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they 
should  be.  Chromatella  is  t)ie  name  of  a  very  beautiful  pale  yellow 
variety  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware  this  year,  and  from  the  s.ime  collec- 
tion w.as  introduced  a  very  pretty  variety  named  Sulphur  King,  a 
bright  yellow-coloured  kind  ;  then  came  King  of  the  Yellows  (Aber- 
crombie),  a  very  beautiful  yellow  self.  All  these  should  be  grown 
in  the  most  select  collections.  Tlie  edged  flowers,  or  what  may  be 
termed  yellow-ground  Picotees,  are  vorthily  represented  by  the 
variety  named  Prince  of  Orange  (Perkins)  ;  now  we  have  a  numerous 
progeny  from  this  fine  variety.  They  are  all  hardy  plants,  and  are 
also  well  adapted  to  be  grown  in  pots  and  gently  forced  in  spring. 
Those  intending  to  purchase  Carnations  and  Picotees  should  now  do 
so  ;  they  move  best  at  this  season  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
parent  plants. 

Hollyhocks. — Late  flowering  plants  of  these  have  had  a  good 
time  of  it.  The  weather  has  been  for  the  last  week  or  two  quite 
delightful  after  such  a  trying  summer.  The  barometer  is  higher  and 
steadier  than  it  has  been  for  many  weeks.  Seedling  plants  should 
now  be  put  out  without  delay,  so  that  they  may  become  established 
before  the  winter.  Not  only  Hollyhocks,  but  also  many  other  hardy 
plants,  often  suffer  from  inclement  winters,  owing  to  their  not  being 
established  before  frost  sets  in.  Much  depends,  too,  upon  the  state 
of  the  ground,  the  surface  of  which  should  be  kept  loose  and  dry  by 
being  frequently  stirred  up  with  the  hoe.  A  clcse,  hard  surface 
sometimes  causes  an  unhealthy  growth  through  the  sourness  of  the 
soil.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  classes  of  hardy  florist's  flowers  put 
out  in  the  open  ground. 

Pansies. — Our  hardy  pdants  in  pots  increase  almost  too  fast,  but 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to  grow  a 
framefull  under  glass.  Last  season  it  was  late  before  our  plants  were 
put  out  in  the  beds,  and  they  did  not  do  well ;  quite  two-thirds  of 
them  were  killed  in  winter  by  the  frosts  and  wet  combined.  Had 
tliey  been  well  established  before  winter  probably  not  one  would 
have  been  injured.  We  will  grow  one  of  each  variety  in  pots,  and 
probably  the  others  will  be  placed  in  boxes  and  be  kept  under  glass 
to  be  planted  out  in  February  or  early  in  March  as  the  weather  may 
determine. 

Polyanthuses. — These  are  much  more  attractive  to  insect 
pests  than  Auriculas,  and  a  word  of  caution  in  respect  to  them  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  had  some  choice  varieties  from  the  north  this 
week  with  the  remark  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  red  spider  in 
summer,  but  that  it  was  probably  gone  now.  That,  liowever,  was 
not  the  case,  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  being  quite  alive  with 
this  pest.  I  dipped  the  leaves  in  strong  soft  soapy  water  and  killed 
it.  This  I  merely  state  as  a  ^^■arniug  to  those  who  may  see  the  leaves 
turning  yellow.  No  doubt  red  spider  is  the  cause  ;  green  fly  is  also 
very  fond  of  the  leaves,  and  it  can  also  be  destroyed  in  the  same 
way  as  red  spider.  Primula  amcena  and  its  varieties  must  not  be 
neglected  at  this  season.  Ours  have  just  been  repotted,  turning  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  and  breaking  them  up  into  pieces  ;  if  a  certain- 
sized  pot  is  full  of  crowns,  these,  \(lien  broken  up,  will  fill  two  pots  of 
the  same  size.  I  use  for  these  the  same  soil  as  that  which  is  recom- 
mended for  Auriculas,  anil  place  the  pots  in  frames  near  the  glass. 
— Jas.  Douglas. 

Stove. 

There  are  now  many  plants  that  annually  go  to  rest  through  the 
winter,  and  that  require  gradually  inducing  to  that  condition. 
Amongst  these  are  the  last  of  the  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Caladiums, 
and  others  of  a  like  character.  As  with  those  that  made  their 
growth  earliest  in  the  season,  and  have  gone  to  rest  some  weeks  ago, 
these  latest  must  be  dried  ofi' by  decrees,  not  subjecting  the  foliage  to 
over-sudden  destruction  through  the  complete  absence  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  or  the  roots  are  certain  to  suffer. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — Where  several  examples  of 
this  plant  are  cultivated  it  may  be  had  in  flower  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  individual  blooms  may  not  be  so  appro- 
priate for  using  in  small  combinations  of  cut  flowers  as  some  things, 
yet  two  or  three  with  long  stalks  can  with  advantage  be  employed 
in  large  vases,  where  their  lasting  properties  will  be  an  advantage. 
In  no  way  is  the  plant  more  useful  than  when  giowu  in  medium 
sized  form,  and  placed  about  on  the  stages  amongst  other  plants, 
especially  Orchids,  where  its  colour  and  general  character  contrast 
with  those  it  is  thus  associated  with.  A  lower  temperature  than  it 
often  is  subjected  to  will  result  in  stronger  growth  and  larger 
flowers  than  when  kept  hotter.  The  coolest  end  of  an  intermediate 
bouse,  wliere  the  temperature  will  not  run  above  50"  in  the  night, 
just  suits  it,  and  if  tlie  plants  are  furnished  with  a  full  complement 
of  healthy  roots,  they  will  be  now  in  the  height  of  their  growth,  and 
must  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  There  are  jilmost 
innumerable  forms  of  this  Anthurium,  differing  very  much  in  the  size 
of   their  flowers,   but    the    best  varieties    are   in    this   very   much 
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influenced  by  the  healthy  condition  of  the  roots,  which,  if 
through  any  cause  happen  to  get  deficient  in  quantity  and  active 
power,  I  have  found  it  to  take  two  or  three  years  careful  treatment 
to  reinstate  the  plants  in  their  wonted  vigour.  Plants  that  pushed 
up  their  flowers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  which  have  now 
finished  their  growth,  which  may  be  easily  seen  by  the  matured 
state  of  the  leaves  with  no  disposition  to  produce  more,  should  now 
receive  considerably  less  water  ;  but  as  it  is  in  reality  a  swamp  plant 
it  must  by  no  means  ever  be  allowed  even  when  at  rest  to  have  the 
material  in  which  its  roots  are  placed  quite  dry  ;  but  if  more  water 
than  necessary  is  given  now,  when  no  growth  is  going  on,  the  excess 
of  moisture  accelerates  the  decomposition  of  the  material  in  which 
the  roots  are  placed,  a  circumstance  which  should  be  avoided. 

Sucliaris. — Amongst  large  white  flowers  where  a  continuous 
supply  is  wanted,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  equal  the  Eucharis, 
especially  the  well-known  E.  amazonica.  No  matter  how  extensive 
the  stock  may  be  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  treatment  with  portions 
of  it,  so  as  to  ensure  a  successional  supplyof  bloom,  otherwise  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  even  with  a  moderate-size  housefulof  itthecultivatormay 
find  himself  at  times  for  a  considerable  period  without  so  much  as  a 
single  flower,  whilst  at  other  times  there  may  be  many  more  forth- 
coming than  are  needed.  Though  so  easily  managed  that  by  alter- 
nate periods  of  rest  and  growth  the  plants  can  be  induced  to  flower 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  yet  I  have  found  that  by  dividing  the 
stock  into  three  or  four  batches,  which  were  each  excited  into  growth 
and  put  to  rest  at  given  times,  each  lot  of  plants  so  treated  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  got  into  a  regular  habit  of  coming  on  at 
the  time  when  they  were  required.  During  winter  the  flowers  are  of 
most  use,  and  if  the  portion  of  the  stock  that  bloomed  and  made 
growth  early  in  the  season,  and  have  been  kept  suflSciently  dry  with 
more  air,  so  as  to  check  further  leaf  production,  are  now  put  into  a 
brisk  heat,  they  will  very  soon  begin  to  throw  up  flower  stems.  By 
similarly  treating  another  portion,  so  as  to  induce  rest  for  the  next 
two  months,  they  will  by  the  close  of  the  year  be  in  a  condition  for 
forcing,  the  flowers  they  produce  keeping  up  a  supply  till  spring  is 
well  advanced.  It  is  only  by  treating  this  plant  systematically  that 
its  blooms  can  be  had  at  the  time  wanted.  Independent  of  the  value 
of  its  flowers  for  cutting,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  most  generally 
grown,  where  blooming  plants  are  required  to  occupy  small  vases  and 
similar  contrivances,  there  are  few  plants  so  efl'ective  as  single  bulbs 
of  this  Eucliaris  grown  in  6-in.  pots  ;  the  four  or  five  healthy  leaves 
from  which  spring  a  single  stem  of  flowers  with  which  a  well  managed 
plant  is  furnished,  have  an  effect  so  employed  such  as  few  other  sub- 
jects are  capable  of  producing.  The  flowers  will  keep  on  the  plants 
in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  living  room  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  even  when  the  weather  is  cold  this  Eucharis  suffers  less  than  most 
stove  plants  so  treated.  E.  Candida,  yet  comparatively  scarce,  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  so  manageable  as  E.  amazonica  as  regards  flowering 
at  any  time,  but  it  is  nevertlieless  a  most  desirable  plant.  Its 
smaller  more  elegant  flowers  are  by  many  held  in  preference  to  those 
of  E.  amazonica  for  bouquets.  Though  impatient  of  too  mucli  sun 
during  summer,  from  this  time  until  spring  both  plants  cannot  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  light.  They  are  especial  favourites  with  mealy 
bug,  and  wliere  that  pest  exists  there  is  no  remedy  except  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  them,  otherwise  the  bug  gets  down  into  the  crowns 
of  the  plants,  and  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  to  an  extent  that  in 
a  short  time  so  far  injures  the  foliage  as  to  much  reduce  the  blooming 
capabilities  of  the  plant. 

Ardisias. — These,  which  are  amongst  the  best  of  small  berry- 
bearing  plants,  are,  in  many  cases,  late  in  getting  the  ben-ies  fully 
coloured  this  year,  and  in  order  to  accelerate  this  they  will  require 
keeping  in  a  little  more  warmth  than  would  be  necessary  during 
ordinary  seasons  ;  but  they  must  not  be  kept  too  hot,  or  frequently 
when  submitted  to  a  lower  tempei-ature  the  berries  fall  oft'  prema- 
turely. Plants  raised  from  seed,  or  in  spring  from  cuttings,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  little  pots  wliich  they  occupy  too 
long,  as  the  best  system  of  cultivation  to  follow  with  them  is  get- 
ting them  up  to  a  sufficient  size  without  delay  ;  for  if  they  get 
into  a  stimted,  slow-growing  state  they  almost  invariably  lose  their 
lower  leaves,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  them  so  unsightly  as 
to  necessitate  their  being  headed  down.  The  tough,  hard  texture 
of  their  leaves  is  such  as  to  guard  them  much  better  against  the 
attacks  of  insects  than  many  plants,  yet  nevertheless  if  affected  with 
aphides  whilst  the  foliage  is  young  its  free  development  is  stopped. 
Healthy  leaves  are  requisite  for  the  satisfactory  appearance]  of 
all  plants,  even  in  the  case  of  tliose  that  are  grown  for  their  flowers  ; 
but  with  these  Ardisias,  as  with  all  other  subjects  cultivated  for  tlieir 
foliage  and  berries,  it  is  doubly  essential  that  the  leaves  should  be 
perfect. 

Francisceas. — F.  confertiflora,  the  best  of  all  the  Francisceas 
as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  of  stove  plants,  requires  to  manage  it  well 
to  be  diff'erently  treated  from  most  things,  especially  where  it  iswanted 
to  stand  in  a  cool  house  when  in  flower.     Its  exceptional  treatment 


is  this,  that  whereas  most  plants  needing  heat  require  to  be  kept  in 
the  warm  position  in  which  their  growth  has  been  made  until  the 
flowers  are  set,  this  Franciscea  should  at  once  be  moved  out  of  heat 
as  soon  as  the  wood  growth  is  completed,  but  before  the  flowers  are 
distinctly  visible,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  fall  off.  A  temperature 
of  45°  through  the  winter  will  suit  it  best.  F.  eximia  and-  F.  Ijn- 
deni  will  succeed  under  the  same  treatment,  but  are  not  so  liable  to 
drop  their  flower  buds,  yet  in  their  case  it  is  better  not  to  allow  the 
buds  to  get  too  large  before  being  placed  in  cooler  quarters  for  the 
winter.  All  the  above  will  succeed  when  kept  in  a  brisk  heat  after 
the  growth  is  made  and  the  flowers  set ;  but  in  this  case  they  bloom 
much  earlier,  and  the  flowers,  when  open,  are  so  soft  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  plants  being  used  for  decorative  i5urpo.ses  in  green- 
houses and  conservatories.  F.  calyoina,  whicli,  like  the  foregoing, 
may  be  had  in  flower  from  late  in  the  winter  until  the  summer  is  far 
advanced,  needs  to  be  kept  continuously  in  warmth,  by  which  means, 
when  in  a  strong  healthy  condition,  it  will  generally  bloom  twice  in 
the  year.  There  is  one  reason  why  these  Francisceas  with  their  beau- 
tiful soft,  purple-tinted  flowers  are  not  more  generally  grown,  and 
that  is  where  mealy  bug  exists  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  it  under 
without  injuring  the  plants,  as  their  foUage  does  not  bear  the  rough 
usage  too  often  practised  in  clearing  them  of  vermin. 

Forcing  Pit. 
Bouvardias. — The  present  treatment  of  these  will  require  to 
be  regulated  by  the  time  the  flowers  are  required.  So  manageable 
are  they  that  little  diSiculty  is  experienced  in  getting  them  into 
bloom  whenever  wanted.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  strongest  plants, 
such  as  grown  from  cut-back  stools  which  bloomed  last  year,  will 
be  the  furthest  advanced  in  gi'owth  and  in  the  best  condition  for 
blooming  first ;  they  will  bear  as  much  heat  as  most  things,  and, 
where  the  plants  are  really  strong,  will  furnish  through  the  winter 
greater  quantities  of  flowers  in  succession  when  submitted  to  a  brisk 
heat  than  where  treated  to  an  intermediate  temperature.  Plants 
like  these,  in  common  with  others  that  make  some  growth  through 
the  winter,  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  manure  water  at 
short  intervals  ;  not  only  will  it  assist  the  development  of  the  first 
flowei-s,  but  also  those  which  come  later  upon  the  after  growth.  A 
portion  of  the  stock  of  Poinsettias,  .Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti,  and 
Plumbago  rosea,  and  Eranthemums,  will  now  need  removal  to  the 
forcing  pit  where  a  structure  of  this  description  is  at  command,  and 
where  not  available  room  must  be  made  in  the  stove,  as  a  moderate 
heat  is  necessary  to  bring  them  in  at  the  time  required,  as  also  to 
enable  such  plants  as  the  Poinsettias  to  attain  the  full  size  which  iu 
many  places  is  required.  Althougli  they  will  bloom  with  less  heat 
than  is  usually  present  in  a  general  stove,  still  they  are  never  so  fine 
under  the  cooler  treatment.  See  that  the  whole  stock  of  all  these 
plants  is  perfectly  free  from  insect  pests  of  all  kinds,  for,  with  plants 
like  these,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  warm  quarters,  insects, 
if  present,  increase  apace  ;  they  also  interfere  with  the  flowering,  and 
entail  no  end  of  labour  to  keep  them  down.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
a  portion  of  any  others  grown  to  flower  during  the  winter  should 
likewise  be  placed  under  the  conditions  of  heat  that  will  bring  them 
on. — T.  Baines. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Notwithstanding  our  gloomy  forebodings,  the  Apple  and  Pear 
crops  hereabouts  are  turning  out  fairly  well,  the  fine  weather 
which  we  have  recently  had  having  wonderfully  assisted  the  free 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  So  much  lias  this  been  tlie  case  that  some 
few  kinds  of  both  Apjiles  and  Pears  are  as  good  as  in  former  seasons, 
notably  the  following  Pears  —  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise, 
Duchess  de  Angouleme,  Beurro  Hardy,  Brown  BeurriS,  and  Du- 
raudeau.  The  following  kinds  of  Apples  are  remarkably  fine,  viz., 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cellini,  Keswick  C'odlin,  Blenheim  Orange,  War- 
ner's King,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat.  I  name  these  that  intending 
planters  may  make  note  of  them,  seeing  tliat  they  are  so  good  in 
a  season  that  has  been  so  adverse  to  hardy  fruit  generally.  Fruit 
gathering  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the  fruit  room  will  re<iuire 
careful  management  till  all  the  fruit  has  undergone  the  "sweating" 
pi-ocess,  wliich  invariably  takes  place  during  the  first  week  or  two 
after  storing.  Keep  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day  (unless 
the  weather  is  excessively  wet),  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  seems 
dry,  and  has  got  thoroughly  inured  to  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  then  ventilate  for  aliout  a  couple  of  hours  everj'  fine  day, 
and  close  up  during  wet,  fog,  and  frost.  The  fruit  should  be 
stored  as  thinly  as  sj)ace  will  allow,  both  to  ensure  its  better 
keeping  and  to  permit  its  being  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  that  have  begun  to  decay.  Any  specimens  that  is  is 
desired  to  keep  for  exhibition  or  other  special  purposes,  should, 
when  thorouglily  dry,  be  wrapped  up  separately  in  tissue  paper,  and 
placed  in  drawers  or  boxes  with  the  view  of  excluding  atmospheric 
influences  as  much  as  possible.  The  weather  is  now  most  favourable 
for  planting,  root  pruning  a-jj  top-di-essing,  to  which  reference  was 
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made  the  other  day  (p.  311),  and  the  sooner  such  work  can  be  done 
the  more  successfiil  it  will  be.  There  is  also  another  reason  why 
this  year  it  should  be  done  early,  and  that  is  that  a  moderate  dis- 
turbance of  the  roots  will  probably  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
ripening  of  the  wood,  which  in  many  cases  is  unusually  inmiature  ; 
aad  a  check  thus  given  will  conduce  to  maturity  without  danger  of 
the  wood  shrivelling,  seeing  that  there  is  so  little  sunshine,  and  the 
ground  and  atmosphere  so  moist.  Peaches  on  open  walls  here  have 
and  are  ripening  off  their  fruit  well  ;  all  the  following  kinds  have 
furnished  excellent  fruit  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  viz., 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  Sulhampstead,  Royal  George, 
Noblesse ;  and  now  Barrington  and  Walburtou  Admirable  are 
ripening  fast.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  manifests  any  tendency  to  drop, 
a  light  brush  over  with  a  hair  broom  will  bring  some  of  it  down,  and 
prove  beneficial,  especially  where  the  wood  is  so  crowded  that  the 
foliage  intercepts  the  admission  of  light  and  air  ;  no  forcje,  however, 
must  be  used  to  bring  the  foUage  down,  for  until  it  parts  from  the 
trees  with  but  the  slightest  pressure  its  functions  are  incomplete. — 
W.  \V. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— October  20  to  25. 

Flowers. — Preparing  border  for  jiilanting  Stocks.  Planting  bor- 
der with  Carnations  and  strijied  Pinks  taken  up  from  beds  were  they 
were  layered,  edged  with  variegated  Watercress.  Staking  Adiantum 
Farleyense  and  Bouvardias,  and  placing  the  latter  in  the  greenhouse 
for  flowering.  Looking  over  and  surface-dressing  Deutzia  gracilis  for 
forcing,  also  Prunuses  and  Lilacs.  Taking  standard  Laurustinus 
from  outside  and  setting  tliem  in  cold  houses  for  the  winter.  Getting 
bedding  plants  into  Vinery. 

Frcit. — Pruning  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  and  cutting  out  a  few 
rods  not  required.  Trenching  up  north  border  for  Plums.  Digging 
up  Easpben-y  suckers.  Cutting  all  ripe  Melons  ready  for  use.  Look- 
ing over  Apples  and  Pears  in  fruit  room,  and  shelUng  Chestnuts  ready 
for  dessert. 

Vegetables. — Trenching  and  manuring  borders  for  spring  crop- 
ping. Turning  Mushroom  manure.  Tying  and  stopping  Cucumbers 
and  Tomatoes  growing  for  winter  use.  Cutting  all  Broccoli  ready. 
Getting  handlights  on  sheltered  borders  ready  for  planting  Cauli- 
flowers to  stand  the  winter.  Sorting  seed  Potatoes  in  store  rooms  ; 
picking  out  those  that  are  too  small  for  seed.  Cutting  all  Mush- 
rooms ready  for  use,  and  getting  remainder  of  Tomatoes  into  late 
Vinery  to  ripen.  Potting  Early  Ashtop  Potatoes  in  8-in.  pots  and 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame.  Looking  over  Tomatoes  in  Vinery  and 
picking  out  bad  fruit.  Picking  male  blossoms  off  Cucumbers.  Shel- 
ling Broad  Beans  for  seed.  Pouring  liquid  manure  on  Mushroom 
manure.  Pulling  up  main  crop  of  Nantes  Carrots  and  Student  Pars- 
nips, and  storing  them  away  in  heaps.  Carting  manure  on  ground 
ready  for  winter  digging.  Sowing  a  batch  of  Osborn's  Forcing  French 
Beans.  Pulbng  up  exhausted  Cucumbers  and  preparing  house  for 
French  Beans. — R.  G. 


GAEDEXIXG  AT  HOOLE  HOUSE,  NEAE  CHESTER. 

HooLE  House,  which  is  approached  by  a  winding  carriage-drive 
planted  on  either  side  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  is  entered 
by  a  small  glass  corridor,  in  which  some  fine  old  plants  of  Cassia 
corymbosa  are  just  now  flowering  freely.  On  leaving  the  house  to 
the  left,  and  passing  through  a  small  gateway,  the  rock  garden  and 
herbaceous  beds  are  presented  to  view.  Hundreds  of  fine  herbaceous 
plants  may  here  be  met  with  ;  some  of  them  very  rare.  These  are 
grown  in  circular  beds  on  the  lawn.  Among  them  I  noticed  Lilium 
auratum,  with  from  12  to  42  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  Anthericum  Renarni, 
with  upwards  of  100  spikes  of  snow-white  blossoms  ;  Coreopsis 
lanceolata  and  C4entiana  septemfida,  all  in  good  condition.  The 
rockery,  too,  is  most  interesting,  being  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  Bernese  Alps.  It  is  thickly  planted  on  two  sides  with  Irish 
Yews  and  Ferns  ;  amongst  the  latter  I  noticed  Cyrtomium  falcatum 
and  Adiantum  pedatum,  both  of  which  withstood  the  severity  of  last 
winter.  C'ystopteris  fragilis,  together  with  Polypodium  calcareum, 
are  also  abundant  here.  The  third  portion  of  the  rock  and  that  which 
faces  the  house  is  almost  completely  covered  with  Aubrietias,  which 
cling  tightly  to  the  rook.  Dianthus  deltoides  and  its  white  variety 
and  Erinus  alpinus  are  also  all  here  associated  with  Arenaria 
multicaulis,  which  may  be  seen  in  abundance  on  every  ledge  of  rock  ; 
the  Erinus  is  allowed  to  drop  its  seed  year  by  year,  and,  judging 
from  the  large  tufts  of  it  which  are  here,  it  must  be  a  magnificent 
sight  when  in  flower.  Two  plants  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  are 
Anthyllis  montana  and  Phlox  setacea,  tufts  of  both  of  which  I  saw 
large  and  fine.  The  former  stands  alone  on  a  raised  piece  of  rock 
about  2  ft.  high,  the  sides  of  which  are  well  clothed  with  its  glaucous 
leaves.     It  had  borne  upwards  of  1.50  flower-stems. 

The  glass  department  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  the  range  consists 
of  conservatories,  well  filled  with  summer-flowering  plants  ;  Cucum- 


ber and  Melon  houses.  Vineries,  stoves.  Ferneries,  Orangery,  &c. 
In  the  Cucumber  house  was  a  plant  of  AUamanda  Hendcrsoni  trained 
to  the  roof,  bearing  \ipwards  of  1000  fully  expanded  blooms.  The 
house  in  which  it  is  growing  is  some  30  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide. 
The  Cucumbers  are  allowed  one-half  of  the  roof  and  the  AUamanda 
the  other.  The  plant  in  question  was  from  a  cutting  struck  only 
three  years  ago  ;  when  large  enough  to  handle  it  was  transferred  to 
a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  house  specially  prepared  for  its  recejjtion. 
A  small  collection  of  well-grown  Orchids  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
stove,  in  which  are  also  many  plants  of  Scutellaria  Mocciniana  flower- 
ing profusely,  together  with  large  quantities  of  Achimenes,  Gesneras, 
and  Clerodendron  falax,  and  some  good  examples  of  Draca'nas  and  Cro- 
tons.  Suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  basket,  and  flowering  freely, 
was  a  fine  plant  of  the  Moimtain  Bladder-wort  (Utricularia  montana) 
and  an  endless  variety  of  other  plants,  which  to  name  in  detail 
would  occupy  far  too  much  space.  H.  J. 
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CULTIVATION    OF    DUTCH    BULBS. 

HYACINTHS   IN    GLA.SSES. 

From  Hyacinths  in  pots  to  Hyacinths  in  glasses  is  a  natural  transi- 
tion. The  latter  method  affords  a  pleasant  and  delightful  indoor  recrea- 
tion. There  are  many  persons  whose  only  chance  of  enjoying  the 
sight  of  flowers  is  restricted  to  what  can  be  done  within  doors  ;  and  to 
such  the  Hyacinth  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  subjects  that  can  be 
taken  in  hand.  It  is  an  easily-managed  plant  when  grown  in  this 
way.  Let  the  home-cultivator  but  start  well,  and  then  a  small 
amount  of  attention,  that  never  becomes  irksome  to  one  who  loves 
the  work,  will  bring  well-developed  and  lovely  flowers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  and  set  about  the  culture  of  Hyacinths 
in  glasses.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  well  to  put  the  bulbs  in  water  too 
early.  After  growing  Hyacinths  in  glasses  for  many  years  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  well  to  select  the  bulbs  early,  taking 
care  to  have  them  sound  and  not  too  large  for  tlie  glasses,  and  then 
put  them  in  a  dry  and  cool  place  until  the  ring  at  the  base  of  the 
bulb  shows  signs  of  swelling,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  incipient 
rootlets  to  become  active.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  the  bulbs  should 
be  placed  in  contact  with  the  water.  Some  stitts  root  much  more 
freely  than  others  ;  among  the  latter  may  be  included  the  deepest 
coloured  reds.  Robert  Steiger  is  a  charming  variety  for  a  glass,  but 
it  does  not  always  root  well,  and  I  have  tn'ed  the  efl'cct  of  jjlacing 
the  bulbs  for  a  time  on  some  moistened  Cocoa-fibre,  and  so  induced 
them  to  start  into  growth  before  the  bulbs  are  brought  into  contact 
with  water.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  m  the  fibre  after 
the  roots  have  gained  the  length  of  from  J  in.  toi  in.,  as  they  then 
begTU  to  take  an  outward  direction,  and  a  little  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  getting  them  into  the  glasses  ;  besides  they  are  very  brittle 
at  that  stage  of  growth,  and  need  to  be  handled  with  care. 

Now  as  to  the  glasses.  Let  us  hope  that  the  old,  tall,  upright 
chimney  is  now  quite  abandoned.  It  is  ugly  in  shajw,  common  in 
appearance,  and  top-heavy  with  the  weight  of  the  spike.  The  sup- 
port for  fixing  the  spike  is  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  always  unsat- 
isfactory. When  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Tye,  of  Birmingham,  intro- 
duced his  registered  Hyacinth  glass  many  years  ago,  this  difficulty 
was  obviated,  for  while  it  was  well  suited  for  the  gi'owth  of  Hya- 
cinths in  water,  it  was  also  an  elegant  chimney-piece  ornament,  and 
well  suited  for  holding  cut  flowers  in  summer.  Hyacinth  glasses  are 
now  manufactured  of  various  materials,  and  in  handsome  designs, 
and  having  supports  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

The  tendency  of  the  water  in  Hyacinth  glasses  to  become  putrid 
is  a  difficulty  with  many.  I  have  found  it  of  gieat  value  to  jjlace  in 
each  glass  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  this  seems  to  keep  the 
water  sweet.  The  glasses  are  filled  up  sufficiently  high  with  clear 
fresh  rain-water,  and  the  charcoal  is  dropped  into  it.  Then  the  bulbs 
are  placed  in  the  glasses,  allowing  the  water  just  to  touch  the  base 
of  the  bulb.  Rain-water  should  not  be  employed  unless  quite  fresh 
and  clear,  or  otherwise  it  soon  emits  an  offensive  smell,  and  causes 
the  roots  of  the  bulbs  to  decay.  If  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
employ  hard  water,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
for  a  day  or  two  previously.  The  glasses  can  then  be  placed  in  a 
cool  dark  cupboard  or  closet,  or  in  a  dark  cellar  for  a  time,  to  induce 
them  to  root  downwards  before  they  begin  to  make  an  upward  gi'owth. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  so  necessary  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  it  is 
so  constantly  recommended  that  one  can  hardly  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  I  have  grown  very  fine  Hyacinths  in  glasses  without 
placing  the  glasses  in  the  dark,  but  I  always  prepared  the  bulbs  for 
the  glasses  as  above  recommended. 
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There  are  many  failures  with  Hyacinths  iu  glasses,  but  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  bulbs  but  of  the  indifferent  treatment  they  receive.  Two 
causes  operate  to  bring  about  a  failure,  viz.,  keeping  the  glasses  in 
too  warm  a  temperature,  and  refraining  from  giving  the  necessary 
supplies  of  water.  Perhaps  there  is  one  advantage  after  all  in  placing 
the  glasses  in  the  dark  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  so,  namely  this, 
that  during  that  time  the  bulbs,  when  least  interesting,  are  subjected 
to  a  uniform  temperature,  and  do  not  get  unduly  excited  into  growth. 
When  the  glasses  are  brought  to  the  light  they  should  be  placed  near 
the  window,  where  plenty  of  light  and  air  can  be  given  them.  After 
Christmas  the  growth  will  be  rapid,  and  the  prime  requisites  are  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  sturdily,  to  take  care  they  do  not  become 
drawn  in  the  foliage,  to  have  the  water  sweet  and  wholesome  at  the 
roots,  and  to  keep  the  water  in  the  glasses  up  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 
As  .soon  as  the  spike  of  flowers  becomes  tall  enough,  the  support, 
which  can  be  bought  with  the  glass,  should  be  placed  in  position,  and 
as  the  spike  lengthens,  the  supporting  hook  should  be  raised  to  the 
necessary  height. 

Hyacinths  in  glasses  are,  as  a  rule,  badly  managed  in  the  extreme, 
for  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  spike  of  flowers  hanging  down  over  the 
top  of  the  glass  from  want  of  a  support,  and  the  glass  but  half-filled 
with  water.  It  is  a  rare  exception  to  see  Hyacinths  well  grown  in 
glasses  in  the  windows  of  houses  ;  and  yet  they  can  be  grown  there 
very  finely  indeed  ! 

Next  to  Hyacinths,  the  only  Dutch  bulb  that  can  be  grown  in 
water  with  anything  like  satisfaction  is  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus  ;  but 
these  become  somewhat  drawn,  and  the  perfume  they  exhale  is  so 
powerful  as  to  be  even  disagreeable  in  a  close  room.  Scillas,  Cro- 
cuses, Tulips,  &c.,  all  are  more  or  less  disappointing,  unless  they 
receive  the  closest  care  and  attention,  but  even  then  they  are  seldom 
so  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired. 

Those  who  live  in  cities  and  towns  can  do  far  more  in  the  way  of 
growing  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Tulip,  Scilla,  Hyacinth,  &c.,  in  pots  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Pots  cost  but  little,  and  they  need  not  be 
very  large.  Soil  can  be  got  from  any  seedsman  or  florist,  and  the 
purchaser  will  do  well  to  procure  also  a  little  fine  Cocoa-fibre  dust 
and  mix  with  the  soil,  and  a  little  coarse  white  sand  also.  The  pots 
should  be  (well  drained,  and  the  bulbs  three  parts  buried.  But 
what  can  be  done  with  these  when  potted  ?  I  have  had  to  face  such 
a  difficulty  as  this,  and  surmounted  it  by  buying  a  large  Tea-chest 
or  two,  sawing  them  in  halves  and  making  them  into  two  boxes, 
and  then  placing  them  in  a  back  yard  ;  I  put  the  potted  bulbs  in 
them,  and  cover  them  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  I  always  raised 
the  box  and  pots  on  bricks,  so  that  all  rains  would  freelj'  pass  away. 
A  piece  of  galvanised  wire  was  put  over  each  box  to  keep  the 
contents  from  interference  by  cats,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  exhi- 
bition Hyacinths,  the  pots  should  be  lifted  out  when  they  commence 
to  make  an  upward  growth,  and  taken  into  the  house  and  gradually 
inured  to  the  light,  and  kept  in  the  window  as  cool  and  airy  as  pos- 
sible. A  few  common  clay  saucers  with  a  little  coarse  gravel  in 
them  need  to  be  provided  for  the  pots  to  stand  iu,  and  these  will  be 
found  a  positive  advantage,  as  evaporation  takes  place  in  a  rapid 
manner  in  a  sitting-room  where  a  fire  is  constantly  maintained  during 
winter.  In  this  way  excellent  flowers  can  be  had,  bright  and  effec- 
tive in  appearance,  putting  one  in  mind  of  the  flush  of  spring  that  will 
by-and-by  pervade  the  face  of  Nature.  I  have  found  that  such 
flowers  are  harmed  but  very  little  by  any  gas  burned  in  the  room.  If 
dwellers  in  towns  would  try,  they  will  be  both  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  success  that  will  result  from  their  elforts, 
if  practised  with  ordinary  care  and  attention.  Some  care 
is  necessary  in  selecting  suitable  Hyacinths  for  growing  in 
glasses.  The  single  varieties  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  those  most  suitable  might  consist  of  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
bright  pink  ;  Emmeline,  delicate  blush  striped  with  pink  ;  Gigantea, 
pale  flesh  ;  La  Dame  du  Lac,  blush,  suffused  with  pink  ;  Madame 
Hodson,  light  pink  ;  Norma,  waxy  flesh  colour  ;  Robert  Steiger,  or 
Maria  Catharina,  fine  deep  crimson  ;  and  Sultan's  Favourite,  flesh 
striped  with  pink.  All  the  foregoing  are  classed  with  the  single 
reds.  Of  single  blue  varieties  the  following  are  very  good  for  the 
purpose  ;  Baron  Van  Tuyll,  deep  glossy  purple  ;  Bleu  Mourant,  dark 
blue  ;  Charles  Dickens,  bright  porcelain  blue  ;  Emicus,  blue  with 
light  centre  ;  Grand  Lilas,  delicate  azure  blue  ;  Leonidaa,  clear  bright 
blue  ;  Mimosa,  dark  blue  purple  ;  Orondates,  pale  porcelain  blue  ; 
Prince  Oscar,  striped  deep  blue ;  and  Regulus,  shaded  lavendar 
blue.  The  best  single  white  varieties  are  alba  superbissima,  p'ure 
white  ;  Cleopatra,  creamy  white  ;  Grandeur  i  Merville,  waxy  French 
white  ;  Grand  Vainqueur,  pure  white  ;  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white  ; 
Seraphine,  creamy  blush  ;  and  Themistocles,  pure  white.  Of  single 
yellow  varieties,  Anna  Carolina,  clear  yellow  ;  Heroine,  pale  yellow  ; 
and  King  of  Holland,  pale  yellow  shaded  with  reddish-orange. 

The  foregoing  are  cheap  varieties,  the  prices  bringing  them  within 
the  reach  of  all.  There  are,  of  course,  more  expensive  varieties 
which  can  be  selected  at  the  will  of  the  cultivator.  R.  D. 


Selaginella  helvetica. — "A.  D."  (p.  194)  recommends  this 
Selaginella  as  a  capital  rook  and  carpet  plant,  but  doubts  its  hardi- 
ness. A  large  quantity  of  plants  of  Selaginella  helvetica  remained 
uninjured  in  the  open  ground  in  my  nurseries  for  the  last  six  years 
without  the  slightest  protection.  This  will,  I  think,  sufficiently 
prove  its  being  quite  hardy. — A.  N.  C.  Jongkindt  Coni>xk,  Dedema- 
vaart,  Netherlands. 

LOW'S  NECKLACE  VANDA- 

(VANDA    LOWI.) 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  of  Bomean  Orchids.  At  the  foot 
of  Sirambau,  in  the  province  of  Sarawak,  is  a  warm  spring,  and  on 
the  trees  and  rocks  around  this  plant  abounds  and  produces  its 
necklace-like  drooping    flower-spikes    plentifully.      Its    habitat    is 


Vanda  (Renanthera)  Lowi,  showing  epiphytal  habit  of  growth. 

interesting  and  is  \nsited  by  most  travellers,  in  Sarawak  as  it  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  capital,  and  although  the  way  to  the  summit,  up 
rugged  paths,  through  shady  forests,  close  jungle,  or  Dyak  clearings, 
is  rather  toilsome,  one  is  I'ewarded  on  reaching  the  top ;  there  a 
pretty  cottage  was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke  at  a  spot 
called  Peninjau,  or  "long  view"  rock.  Close  at  hand  is  a  natural 
bathhouse,  acave  through  which  thecoolest and  purest  of  wateralways 
flows,  and  the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  fruit  groves  of  large 
extent,  the  Durian  trees  here  being  especially  large  and  handsome 
Vanda  Lowi  has  never  been  a  common  plant  in  collections  ;  it  is  ratner 
difficult  to  establish  by  modern  Orchid  growers  who,  as  a  rule,  starve 
this  species  and  its  allies  V.  ca»ruleaandV.Cathcarti  by  withholding 
water  during  the  winter  months.  Now  that  the  plant  is  again  being 
imported,  and  is  likely  to  appear  in  still  gi-eater  quantitiesat  auction 
sales,  however,  let  not  our  home  growers  forget  that  it  grows  natu- 
rally in  the  hottest  and  wettest  climate  in  the  whole  world.  Witli 
many  the  reputation  of  the  pl.int  has  suffered  by  its  having  been 
reported  that  only  plants  of  elephantine  proportions  would  yield 
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flowers.  This  is  a  misconception,  as  small  plants,  if  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water  and  heat,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  full  sunshine 
from  the  time  they  are  received  as  imported,  will  bloom  at  12  in.  to 
IS  in.  in  height,  producing  spikes  three  or  four  times  their  o^ti 
length.  The  fact  that  the  two  first  flowers,  /.  e.,  those  nearest  the 
plant,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  others  is  well  known — the 
reason  of  their  being  so  is  not,  however,  very  apparent,  at  any  rate 
not  definitely  known.  The  long  drooping  spikes  dangling  among 
other  vegetation  may,  perchance,  like  the  tails  of  Selinipedium,  Cir- 
rhopetalum,  Uropedium,  and  Aristolochia,  serve  as  ladders  for  wing- 
less insects  wliose  presence  may  be  essential  to  fecundation.  The 
long  spikes  of  golden  crimson-blotched  flowers  lastlong  in  perfection, 
and  arc  singularly  beautiful  as  well  as  quite  distinct  from  those  of 


Blooms  of  Vanda.  Lowi  (§  natiu-al  size). 

any  other  species  of  the  genus.  Our  sketches  show  the  natural  habit 
of  growth  assumed  by  this  plant  in  its  native  habitat,  and  flowers 
two-thirds  their  natural  size.  B. 


Fuchsia  corallina. — .Some  twenty  years  ago  this  Fuclisia  was 
largely  grown  for  covering  roofs  of  greenhouses  or  as  a  pillar  plant, 
as  its  vigorous  habit  of  growth  and  continuous  flowering  made  it  a 
showy  and  suitable  plant  for  such  situations.  I  remember  a  fine 
example  of  it  at  Cliveden,  which,  being  inarched  with  various  light- 
coloured  sorts,  had  a  pretty  eff'ect  drooping  from  the  roof  in  large 
masses  ;  and  some  of  the  large  standards  at  Dropmore,  that  used  to 
be  plunged  out  in  summer  were,  I  believe,  of  tliis  variety.  Itis  now 
well-nigh  superseded  by  double  or  semi-double  sorts,  but  I  must  say 


that  an  old  plant  of  it  which  we  have  here,  that  has  probably  seen 
thirty  summers,  ou  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  has  been  one  of 
the  most  floriferous  plants  of  the  year,  and  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of 
losing  its  load  of  blossoms.  I  think  that  some  of  the  older  varie- 
ties of  Fuchsia  are  well  worth  looking  after  for  walls  or  pillars,  for 
few  of  our  indoor  plants  can  equal  them  either  in  beauty  or  in  con- 
tinuity of  flowering,  and  when  planted  out  they  are  seldom  attacked 
by  insect  pests  like  those  in  pots,  their  increased  vigour  ajipearing 
to  def}'  the  ailments  to  which  plants  in  pots  are  liable. — J.  Groom. 


COOL  ORCHIDS. 
In  reply  to  "  C.  "  (p.  .3.%),  I  wish  to  say  that  the  object  of  my 
previous  remarks  (p.  305)  was  to  show  that  Odontoglossums,  &e., 
could  be  well-gi-own  as  cold  house  plants,  by  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  how  mine  had  been  treated,  and  not  to  condemn  any 
other  mode  of  treatment.  At  the  same  time  1  wished  those  who 
give  their  Orchids  much  heat  to  bear  my  remarks  in  mind  so  that 
they  might  avail  themselves  of  them  should  anything  untoward 
happen  to  their  plants.  The  reason  I  remove  them  in  September 
from  an  unheated  house  to  one  in  which  piping  is  placed  is  that  they 
may  be  kept  in  that  house  for  some  time  without  artificial  heat,  in 
order  to  accustom  them  to  it  before  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  little 
heat  so  as  to  maintain  tlie  proper  temperature  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  viz.,  50'  by  night,  and  60'  by  day,  rising  a  little  more  with 
sun-heat.  To  the  second  query  I  reply  that  the  advantage  of  cool 
treatment  (if  consistently  carried  out)  is  that  the  plants  in  all  stages 
do  equally  well  together,  very  few  of  them  requiring  rest  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  With  respect  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  plants  treated  as  I  have  described,  almost  all  the  bulbs 
show  a  marked  improvement  on  those  previously  made — an  improve- 
ment which  has  been  constantly  going  on.  They  make  two  sets  of 
bulbs  each  year,  and  those  which  are  strong  enough  (often  some 
very  tiny  plants)  flower  from  each  bulb,  and  do  not  shrivel  as  they 
do  in  heat  while  flowering.  Many  are  now  in  flower,  and  quan- 
tities are  sending  up  spikes,  some  as  thick  as  a  stout  quill  pen. 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  I  did  not  move  to  a  north  house  in  May, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  plants  which  did  fairly  well.  I 
think  "C."  misunderstands  me  in  reference  to  the  recommended 
minimum  temperature  of  45°.  I  advise  it  only  as  the  lowest 
night  temperature  during  the  dead  of  winter.  While  on  the 
subject  of  cool  Orchids,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  circumstance 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  irrevelent.  About  five  weeks  ago  there 
came  up  from  among  the  roots  of  some  Ccelogynes  freshly  imported  from 
Assam,  two  little  plants  from  seed  evidently  imported  amongst  the 
roots  of  the  Ccelogynes  ;  being  too  small  to  recognise,  I  potted  them 
into  small  pots,  and  kept  them  in  the  warm  house  ;  in  about  a  week 
they  had  pushed  out  a  sickly-looking  leaf  or  two,  but  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  me  to  recognise  what  they  were.  They  were  without 
doubt  Chrysanthemums  of  the  large-flowering  section.  Had  they 
been  something  I  did  not  know,  they  would  perhaps  have  been  left 
in  the  warm  house  to  die  ;  as  it  was,  I  removed  them  to  a  very  cold 
house,  and  in  a  week  gave  them  a  liberal  shift  into  5  in.  pots,  with 
good  soil  having  a  sprinkling  of  Clay's  Fertiliser  in  it ;  the  one 
measures  now  1  ft.  across,  and  the  other  1  ft.  6  in. — short,  stout 
plants.  I  say,  in  the  case  of  plants  growing  naturally  on  the  same 
spot,  can  the  mere  fact  of  one  being  an  Orchid  and  the  other  a  Chry- 
santhemum make  the  one  a  hothouse  plant  and  the  other  a  plant 
which  will  positively  and  certainly  die  in  a  hothouse  ?  I  think  one 
may  take  it  at  least  as  a  gentle  hint  that  the  Ca;logyne  in  question, 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Orchids  from  the  same  locality,  will 
gi'ow  well  without  much  artificial  heat.  James  O'Beien. 


Training  and  Tying  Plants.— Mr.  Baines'  description  and 
condemnation  (p.  304)  of  specimen-trained  Pelargoniums  and  Chry- 
santhemums as  monstrosities,  which,  he  says  "  are  painful  to  look 
upon" — and  I  agree  with  him — looks  very  like  tlie  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black.  1  have  often  seen  such  specimens  as  he  describes,  but 
never  admired  them  any  more  than  I  did  Mr.  Baines'  formally- 
trained  Ixoras,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants  which,  so  far  as 
training  was  concerned,  difl'ered  in  no  way  from  the  Pelargoniums  of 
his  neighbour  in  the  next  tent,  except  in  so  far  as  the  necessities  of 
the  different  subjects  demanded.  It  would  puzzle  Mr.  Baines,  1 
fancy,  to  tell  us  why  a  flat  or  a  round  Pelargonium  or  Chrysanthe- 
mum should  excite  feelings  of  pain  in  the  beholder,  and  a  globular  or 
flat-headed  Heath  or  Ixora  or  pyramidal  Azalea  should  not,  examples 
of  which  Mr.  Baines  has  often  exhibited  in  his  time.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  Mr.  Baines'  exhibition  plants  were  models  of  the 
perfectly  formal  style  of  training,  as  those  who  have  seen  his  plants 
during  his  career  as  an  exhibitor  can  testify,  and  I  doubt  if  ever  he 
raised  his  voice  as  a  judge  of  Pelargoniums,  in  which  class,  I  imagine, 
he  has  often  officiated,  against  their  formal  training.     His  objection. 
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too,  against  pyramidal-shaped  trellises  for  Azaleas  is  quite  beside  the 
mark.  The  question  is  not  the  way  of  manufacturing  such  speci- 
mens, but,  of  making  them  at  all.  What  is  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Baines'  pyramids  built  up  without  a  trellis  and  one  formed  by 
the  aid  of  sucli  a  contrivance  which,  I  presume,  is  designed  to  simplify 
the  matter,  while  the  end  accomplished  is  the  same  in  both  cases  ? — 

CVlNSISTENT. 

Filmy  Ferns.  —  If  Mr.  Brook  will  refer  to  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronkle  of  1st  March  last  (p.  276),  he  will  find  there  suggested  the 
plan  he  has  tried  practically  (p.  337) — a  pit  or  sunk  frame  in  which 
to  grow  filmy  Ferns.  I  believe  with  him  that  many  of  these  are  much 
more  hardy  than  is  generally  supposed.  No  class  of  pot  plants 
reciuires  less  care  or  attention  if  the  situation  iu  which  they  are  placed 
is  favourable,  and  no  vermin  tliat  I  am  aware  of  ever  attack  them. 
A  hole  dug  iu  a  damp  shady  spot,  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
where,  as  Mr.  Brook  says,  little  else  would  grow,  would  suit  admirably, 
and  a  small  piece  of  ground  so  situated  might  contain  a  large  and 
valuable  collection.  If  the  gi-ound  is  naturally  moist  enough  the 
plants  might  be  left  for  days  or  even  weeks  without  care.  Unfor- 
tunately filmy  Ferns  are  very  expensive,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  who  probably  would  ajipreciate  them  most.  Self-sown  Todeaa 
are  plentiful  with  me,  however,  and  I  could  spare  a  dozen  or  two  of 
seedlings  to  persons  wishing  to  try  the  experiment  on  sending  me  an 
addressed  envelope.  I  should  like  mucli  to  see  the  cultivation  of 
this  beautiful  class  of  Ferns  more  widely  spread.  Mr.  Thomson, 
formerly  Government  Botanist  in  Jamaica,  also  spealis  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  filmy  Ferns  in  their  native  habitats.  I  happened  to  make 
his  acquaintance  lately  in  Edinburgh,  and  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  a  collection  of  filmy  Ferns  which  I  had  received  some  years  ago 
from  a  friend  in  Jamaica,  and  which  were  growmg  very  satisfactory. 
He  looked  at  them  attentively  and  said,  "  Why  I  gathered  these  and 
packed  them  myself  for  a  gentleman  who  said  he  was  sending  them 
to  a  friend  in  this  country  ! ''  A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  another 
case  of  Filmies  from  Jamaica,  containing  species  diiferent  from  the 
previous  case,  but  unfortunately  it  had  been  packed  by  other  hands 
than  Mr.  Thomson's,  and  all  were  dead. — P.  Neill  rRA.SEE,  Eock- 
rille,  Murrayfield,  Edinburyh. 


TREATMENT    OF    UNHEALTHY   PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Whenever  a  plant  shows  signs  of  failing  health  the  cause  should 
be  ascertained.  If  the  plant  showing  signs  of  unhoalthiness,  such 
as  sickly  growth,  be  an  old  one,  the  best  plan  to  do — in  the  caae  of 
hard-wooded  plants — will  be  to  reject  it  and  begin  with  a  young  one, 
and  try  and  avoid  the  error  that  led  to  the' loss.  Many  hard- wooded 
plants  are  lost  through  being  cramped  too  long  in  small  pots  in  the 
young  state,  and  then  a  sudden  change  to  a  more  liberal  regimen. 
These  plants  should  be  treated  by  gradually  increasing  their  food 
supply  ;  but  perhaps  the  best  course  would  be  not  to  purchase  such 
plants  at  all,  as  smaller  plants  that  are  young  and  thrifty  are  best 
adapted  for  forming  handsome  specimens  ;  in  fact,  those  that  have 
been  starved  rarely  attain  old  ago.  Immoderate  or  careless  watering 
is  the  principal  cause  of  unhealthiness  in  plants,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  symptoms  of  disease  appear,  insects,  mildew,  &c.,  infest  the 
plants,  which  might  all  be  traced  to  a  month  or  two  of  careless 
watering  ;  or  even  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  badly  placed  crock 
in  the  drainage  may  cause  all  the  mischief  by  obstructing  the  jiassage 
of  water  and  free  action  of  air.  Unhealthy  soft-wooded  plants,  even 
if  large,  maybe  restored  to  health  by  ascertaining  and  remedj'ingthe 
cause  of  the  evil.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter.  If  a  plant 
has  had  too  much  water,  give  it  less.  If  the  drainage  be  defective, 
turn  the  ball  carefully  out  and  arrange  it  properly  ;  at  the  same  time 
if  the  soil  is  sour  and  in  a  water-logged  condition,  remove  as  much 
as  can  be  done  conveniently,  and  transfer  tlie  plant  to  a  clean,  well- 
drained  pot,  and  pot  carefully  in  fibry  soil  well  rammed  down.  Even 
soft-wooded  plants  should  be  potted  firmly  if  dwarf  and  bushy  and 
well  flowered  specimens  are  required.  Cleanliness  is  a  necessity  in 
good  plant  culture  ;  dirty  pots  and  houses  are  sure  signs  of  careless- 
ness and  neglect,  and  in  such  places  unhealthy  plants  are  commonlv 
found. -E.  H. 


English   and    French    Flo'wer    Sho-w^s.— Owing  to  my 

hasty  writing  several  mistakes  occur  in  the  paper  under  this  head- 
ing in  last  week's  G.iRDEN.  One  I  am  particularly  an.xious  to 
correct — that  in  which  I  am  made  to  say  there  were  eight 
amateurs  who  entered  for  the  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  It  should  have  been  eighty,  as  I  wrote  it, 
tliough  doubtless  illegibly. — Delta. 

A  Ne-w  Pot  Scrubber.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  C. 
Smythe,  of  Endell  Street,  Long  Acre,  a  new  form  of  a  pot-washing 
brush  made  entirely  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  is  cheap,  simple  in  con- 
struction, light  yet  firm,  and  is  said  to  be  very  durable. 


USES    OF    LEAF   MOULD. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  either  hardy  or  exotic  plants  but  know  somethiig  of  the  influence 
that  leaf  mould  has  upon  the  growth  of  those  subjects  for  which  it  is 
commonly  used.  Of  all  vegetable  substances  with  which  we  in  this 
country  are  acquainted,  there  is  nothing  that  has  such  a  tendency  to 
promote  quick  top  gi'owth,  especially  in  soft  wooded  plants.  Its 
effects  upon  plants  like  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Petunias,  Fuchsias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  and  Primulas  in  their  early  stages  are 
always  apparent  by  the  quick  growth  and  large  ample  foliage  pro- 
duced, so  far  as  its  use  goes  in  the  cultivation  of  pot  plants.  It  is 
for  these  and  a  few  others  of  a  similar  character,  occupants  of  either 
stove  or  greenhouse,  that  it  is  best  suited  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
the  above,  I  would  by  no  means  employ  it  in  the  quantity  many 
growers  think  beneficial.  The  influence  it  exerts  on  young  stock 
from  the  seed-pan  or  cutting-pot  up  to  the  point  when  they  have 
attained  considerable  growth,  often  leads  to  an  unqualified  impres- 
sion in  .favour  of  its  use  ;  but  it  very  frequently  happens  that  when 
the  time  of  flowering  comes  the  appearances  borne  in  their  early 
stages  turn  out  to  have  been  somewhat  deceptive,  through  the  amount 
of  bloom  not  being  forthcoming  which  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants. 

Where  nothing  but  a  very  inferior  description  of  loam  is  to  be  had 
containing  an  insufficiency  of  vegetable  fibre,  then  a  liberal  admixture 
of  leaf-mould  can  no  doubt  with  advantage  be  used  ;  but  when  good 
loam  is  obtainable  it  will  be  found  that  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  gives  better  results.  Leaf-mould  is  often  mixed  with  the 
soil  for  potting  plants  of  a  hardier  description  than  those  named, 
that  have  not  to  be  shaken  out  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
material  removed  yearly  ;  here  its  use  is  still  less  admissible,  as  it  is 
destitute  of  the  lasting  properties  essential  to  support  health  and 
vigour  ;  the  leaves  of  evergreen  subjects  formed  under  its  influence 
are  deficient  in  fibre  to  enable  tlieir  continuing  in  a  healthy  state 
nearly  so  long  as  those  produced  by  loam  or  peat  without  it ;  and  how- 
ever firm  the  soil  is  made  in  the  operation  of  potting,  it  always 
shrinks  to  an  extent  that  leaves  the  ball  in  a  condition  too  loose  and 
open  consistent  with  the  well  being  of  the  roots.  Where  I  have 
found  leaf-mould  of  the  most  service,  has  been  where  the  loam  avail- 
able was  of  an  over-strong,  close  description,  and  on  using  it  for  cut- 
tings or  seedling  raising,  a  considerable  portion  of  leaf-soil,  say  one- 
third,  is  better  than  an  excess  of  sand,  as  the  seedlings  or  young 
rooted  plants  can  be  moved  without  the  breakage  of  their  fibres  that 
takes  place  if  the  soil  is  closer,  and  the  vegetable  matter  furnishes 
fitting  food  for  the  young  roots ;  this  is  especially  the  caae  in  raising 
seedlings  of  half-hardy  or  hardy  plants  that  have  afterwards  to  be 
pricked  out  into  pots,  boxes,  or  seed  beds.  Again,  in  the  use  of 
leaf-mould  its  advantages  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  condition  it 
is  in  when  used. 

Many  of  tlie  old  north  country  florists,  growers  of  soft-wooded 
jjlants,  with  whom  I  was  many  years  ago  acquainted,  often  pointed 
with  satisfaction  to  the  age  of  the  different  potting  materials  they 
used,  such  as  cow  manure  six  or  seven  years  old  and  leaf -mould  possibly 
half  as  much  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  when  so  far  decomposed, 
much  of  its  useful  properties  are  lost,  as  when  used  in  this  condition 
it  soon  gets  into  a  soft  pasty  state,  all  the  fibre  which  it  contains,  in 
whicli  half  its  value  consists  iu  keeping  loam  of  a  close  nature  open 
and  porous,  bein"  gone.  A  mixture  of  leaves,  such  as  Oak,  Beech, 
Elm,  Lime,  and  Sycamore  combined,  when  they  have  lain  together 
in  a  considerable  heap  for  twelve  months,  so  that  they  can  be  rubbed 
through  a  seive,  are  very  much  better  than  when  further  reduced  to 
a  rotten  condition.  T.  Baines. 


Use  of  the  Telephone  in  the  Seed  and  Nursery- 
Trade. — In  visiting  the  seed  and  nursery  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  other  day,  I  was 
not  a  little  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  could  transact  business  in 
their  shop,  Waterloo  Place,  and  in  their  nurseries  simultaneously. 
That  is  to  say,  their  nursery  foreman  could  negotiate  a  bargain  with 
a  customer  in  the  shop  while  he  remained  at  his  post  in  the  nursery 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  telephone — 
Crossley's  Patent  Transmitter.  The  wires  are  conveyed  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses  for  about  a  mile,  with  instruments  for  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  at  the  shop  and  in  the  nurseries  respectively. 
Signalling  is  done  as  follows  ;  A  small  nut  or  spring  on  the  instru- 
ment at  one  end  is  touched,  a  bell  rings  at  the  other,  a  return  bell 
rings  on  your  end.  The  message  or  conversation  is  then  conducted 
by  placing  the  conductor  of  the  return  wire  to  the  ear  and  speaking 
in  a  subdued  tone  into  the  instrument.  By  this  means  conversation 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  party  at  a  distance  quite  as  well  and  as 
audibly  as  if  the  party  were  sitting  -with  you  in  the  same  apartment. 
This  is  a  most  ingenious  and,  I  understand,  comparatively  inex- 
pensive machine,  and  the  benefit  of  having  the  use  of  it  aj^plied  to 
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the  conduct  of  business  must  be  most  valuable.  I  am  sure  that 
the  firm  referred  to  with  their  usual  urbanity  will  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  exhibit  its  advantages  to  any  parties  desiring  to  see  it  work. 
— An  Observek. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE    ASPARAGUS     BEETLE. 

(CRIOCEEIS  ASPAKAGI.) 
The  Asparagus  beetle  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  English  beetles, 
but  Asparagus  growers  are,  unfortunately,  unable  to  regard  them 
with  such  unmixed  pleasure  as  an  entomologist  can,  as  they  are  so 
often  the  cause  of  much  damage  to  his  plants.  If  not  kept  well  in 
check,  the  grubs  of  this  little  beetle  destroy  the  foliage  of  the  Aspa- 
ragus to  such  an  extent  as  to  very  considerably  weaken  the  plants  ; 
they  not  only  devour  the  leaves,  but  also  eat  the  bark  of  the  stems. 
Late  in  the  season  the  heads  which  are  cut  for  the  table  are  some- 
times spoiled  by  the  large  number  of  eggs  which  are  laid  on  them. 
On  the  Continent  the  Asparagus  seems  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  more  than  it  does  in  England.  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  in 
his  recent  articles  in  The  Garden  on  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus, 
states  that  "  These  destructive  insects  will  devour  a  whole  planta- 


Asparagus  beetle,  <tc. 
Fig.  1.— The  Asparagus  beetle  (magnified).    Fig  2. —The  grub  (magnified).   Fig.  3. 
The  cocoon  (natural  size),    i'ig.  4.  — Branch  of  Asparagus  showing  gi-ubs  and 
eggs  (natural  size).    Fig.  5.— Eggs  (magnifled). 

tion  in  a  brief  time  if  their  ravages  are  not  checked  immediately 
they  are  perceived."  Though  our  Asparagus  beds,  fortunately,  do 
not  suffer  so  severely  as  those  of  Argenteuil,  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  insect  increasing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  such  damage  possible.  The  destruction  of  this  insect  is  a 
troublesome  matter,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  task.  When 
the  Asparagus  is  being  cut,  a  sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  for  the 
beetles,  which  will  just  be  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  ;  and 
it  is  these  early  ones  which  it  is  most  essential  to  destroy.  When 
disturbed  they  feign  death,  and  drop  to  the  ground,  so  that  some 
Lttle  care  must  be  used  in  their  capture.  Later  on  in  the  season, 
when  the  plants  have  grown  up,  an  open  umbrella  may  be  held  so 
that  they  may  be  shaken  over  it,  when  the  beetles  are  sure  to 
fall  into  the  umbrella,  from  which  they  may  easily  be  turned  into  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  or  on  to  some  hard  substance  and  crushed. 
The  eggs  (figs.  4  and  5),  after  a  little  practice,  will  be  found  without 
any  difficulty,  as  they  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  leaves,  which 
should  be  gathered  and  destroyed.  In  searching  tor  the  eggs  it  is  aa 
well  to  choose  a  day  when  there  is  little  wind  or  sun  ;  the  former 
makes  the  delicate  sprays  move,  when  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  eggs, 
and  the  shadows  caused  by  the  latter  are  very  confusing.  The  grubs 
(figs.  2  and  4)  may  be  shaken  off  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beetles, 
but  they  generally  cling  pretty  tightly  to  the  leaves,  so  that  perliaps 
gathering  or  cutting  off  the  shoots  on  which  they  are  and  burning 
them  is  the  most  efficacious  method  of    destroying   them.     The 


gardeners'  best  allies  in  getting  rid  of  this  insect  are  the  small 
birds,  and  it  is  no  doubt  gi-eatly  owing  to  their  being  so  compara- 
tively scarce  on  the  Continent  that  this  and  various  other  insects 
are  so  much  more  troublesome  there  than  they  are  in  this  country. 
The  beetles  generally  make  their  first  appearance  in  April,  and  may 
be  found  throughout  the  summer  until  September,  during  which 
period  there  are  probably  two  or  more  generations  ;  but,  as  beetles, 
eggs,  and  grubs  may  all  be  found  together  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertaiir  how  many  with  any  certainty  ;  the  entire  trans- 
formations are  gone  through  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks  ;  they  lay 
their  eggs  generally  singly  (but  sometimes  one  may  be  found  on  the  top 
of  another)  on  the  young  leaves  or  shoots  ;  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  grubs  are  hatched,  and  begin  feeding  on  the  leaves,  which 
they  entirely  destroy.  Wlien  disturbed  they  raise  their  heads 
slightly,  and  emit  from  their  mouths  a  drop  of  a  blackish  fluid, 
which  at  first  sight  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  unusually 
large  heads  (see  fig.  4).  They  change  their  skins  several  times,  and 
are  fully  grown  in  about  a  fortnight  or  rather  less  ;  they  then  drop 
to  the  ground,  and,  having  buried  themselves,  form  thin  papery 
cocoons,  within  which  tliey  become  chrysalides  ;  they  remain  in  tins 
condition  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  beetles  emerge.  Some  of  the  beetles  of  the  last  brood,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Westwood,  survive  the  winter,  probably  sheltering 
themselves  in  the  earth.  The  Asparagus  beetle  belongs  to  the  family 
Chrysomelids,  329  members  of  which  are  natives  of  this  country  ; 
they  are  all  vegetable  feeders,  both  in  the  gi-ub  and  beetle  states  ; 
they  may  generally  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  genus 
Crioceris  only  contains  three  species,  all  of  which  are  injurious  ; 
besides  the  subject  of  this  paper  C.  duodecim-punctata  also 
attacks  the  Asparagus,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Asparagus 
beetle  ;  it  is  fortunately,  however,  rare  in  this  country,  although  in 
some  places  on  the  Continent  it  is  more  abundant  than  the  other. 
The  third  species,  C.  merdigera  or  the  Lily  beetle,  is  at  times  the 
cause  of  much  injury  to  the  leaves  of  Lilies,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
common.  The  Asparagus  beetle  is  about  J  in.  long,  and  is  very 
glossy.  The  head  is  of  a  shining  bluish-black  colour,  and  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  long  black  antennae  composed  of  eleven  joints  ;  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  reddish.  The  thorax  is  rather  longer  than 
it  is  wide,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  and  is  covered  with  minute 
punctures  ;  its  colour  is  a  brownish-red.  The  wing-cases  are  con- 
siderably wider  than  tlie  thorax,  and  are  striated  with  a  number  of 
longitudinal  rows  of  fine  punctures  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
with  the  outer  margins  ratlier  darker  ;  the  inner  margins  are  bluisli- 
black,  forming,  when  the  wing-cases  are  closed,  a  dark  central  longi- 
tudinal band.  Each  wing-case  is  further  ornamented  by  three 
bluish-black  spots,  one  of  a  rather  peculiar  shape  on  the  shoulder, 
a  somewhat  triangular  one  in  the  centre  (with  one  of  its  angles 
almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  touching  the  central  band),  and  an  oval 
one  near  the  tip.  The  legs  and  feet  are  bluish-black,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ujiper  jjart  of  the  shins,  which  are  reddish.  The 
description  of  this  beetle  given  by  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  in  The 
G.4KDEN  of  September  27,  1 879,  is  by  no  means  correct ;  he  states 
that  "  It  is  of  a  red  colour  sprinkled  with  grey  and  white  spots." 
The  eggs  are  skittle-shaped,  about  l-20th  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
deep  shining  brown  colour.  The  full-gi-own  grubs  are  about  g  in. 
long.  Their  heads  are  black,  their  bodies  of  a  greenish-slate  colour, 
and  composed  of  twelve  joints  ;  they  gradually  increase  in  size  to 
the  eighth,  which  is  the  largest,  and  then  diminish.  The  joints  are 
much  wrinkled  ;  the  first  three  each  bear  a  pair  of  black  legs,  wliich 
are  very  crooked,  giving  the  grub  a  good  hold  on  the  narrow  leaves. 
The  remaining  joints  are  furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  legs  ;  just  above  these  tubercles  is  a  rather  paler  band, 
in  which  are  the  spirales  or  breathing  pores.  The  chrysalides  or 
pupae  are  about  ^  in.  long,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  thin  membraneous 
cocoon  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  colour.  G.  S.  S 


The  Auricula  Aphis. — I  have  no  wish  to  continue  a  discus 
siou  on  this  horrible  pest,  but  must  put  myself  right  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Douglas's  observations  (p.  332).  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  lost 
my  collection  by  it,  nor  did  I  say  that  I  had  found  paraffin  unsuc- 
cessful. On  the  contrary,  I  stated  that  after  using  it  I  found  that  I 
had  been  "  fairly  successful  with  it. "  The  case  is  simply  that  Mr. 
Douglas  has  never  had  it  ;  I  have.  So  happily  ignorant  about  it  is 
he,  that  I  suppose  it  is  that  which  he  some  time  ago  called  mealy 
bug.  He  says,  "  If  you  get  it,  wash  the  plants  well ;  "  to  this  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  done  so,  and  others  had  done  so,  but  that  we  failed 
to  eradicate  it.  On  my  mentioning  Mr.  Llewelyn's  remedy  (not 
mine),  he  advises  it  not  to  be  done,  but  gives  no  reason  ;  he  still 
maintains  his  jjosition  simply  on  his  own  ipue  tlldt,  and  sets  that 
ojiinion  in  opposition  to  those  who  have  practically  tested  its 
efficacy.  I  may  add  that  I  received  the  other  day  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  gi-eat  northern  gi-owers,  who  has  aliout  3,000  plants  (seedlings 
excluded),  and  that  he  tells  me  a  neighbour  of  his — one  well  known 
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as  an  exhibitor  and  raiser  of  first-class  varieties — is  nearly  worried 
out  of  his  wits  by  it.  So  again  I  need  repeat  do  not  pooh-pooh  it, 
for  it  is  a  very  formidable  pest.  8o  some  ridiculed  the  Phylloxera 
at  first,  they  could  get  rid  of  it ;  but,  alas,  its  ravages  increase,  and 
Vine  culture  stands  in  danger. — Delta. 

The  Short-tailed   Field  Mouse    in    the    Garden.— 

This  is  a  very  active  enemy  in  the  gardens  .at  Bodorgan,  attacking 
and  destroying  various  vegetables  and  hardy  jilants,  and  even  enter- 
ing the  houses  and  barking  the  Vines  at  the  b.ase.  The  systematic 
destruction  of  the  smialler  vermin-destroying  birds  and  animals  has 
not  been  good  for  the  garden. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

October  14. 

There  was  on  this  occasion  an  unusually  interesting  display,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  was,  in  point  of  attrac- 
tion, decidedly  superior  to  many  that  have  occurred  earlier  in  the 
season.  Fruit  was  especially  numerous,  there  being  upwards  of  200 
bunches  of  Grapes  shown,  and  all  in  excellent  condition  ;  and 
of  Apples  and  Pears  nearly  the  same  number  of  dishes.  These 
latter,  however,  were  much  below  the  average  both  in  size  and 
quality  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  seasons.  Half-a-dozen 
Smooth  Cayenne  Pines  were  shown,  which  were,  as  regards  size 
and  form,  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Tree  Carnations,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  forthcoming  on  this  occasion,  were  conspicuous 
only  by  their  absence,  but  their  place  was  well  filled  by  several  inte- 
resting collections,  especially  that  of  winter  bedding  plants,  con- 
sisting of  hardy  shrubs,  skilfully  and  neatly  arranged,  which  occu- 
pied a  large  space. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
plants  : — 

Oypripedium  Spicerianum  (Veitcli).— A  remarkably  dis- 
tinct and  very  handsome  Lady's  Slipper.  Its  foliage  is  but  slightly 
mottled  ;  the  flower,  which  is  borne  erect  on  a  short  stalk,  has  a 
pouch-like  lip,  of  a  green  colour,  obscurely  netted  with  purple  lines, 
the  lateral  segments  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  conspicuous  purple 
stripe  along  the  middle  of  each  ;  the  upper  part  is  white,  also  with 
a  broad  intermedial  purple  line,  and  the  bright  purple  centre  con- 
siderably relieves  the  dull  colour  of  the  other  parts. 

Pachystoma  Thompsoni  (Veitch).— A  beautiful  and  highly 
interesting  new  Orchid,  of  which  a  note  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

Oacidium  dasytyle  (Veitch).— The  Sowers  of  this  species 
are  comparatively  Large,  with  a  broad  lip  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  as 
are  also  the  other  divisions,  but  which  have  in  addition  a  few 
blotches  of  brownish-chocolate.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
flower  is  the  black  velvety  crest,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
an  insect. 

Nepenthes  Outramiana  (Williams).— A  handsome  hybrid, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  N.  Sedeni  and  N.  Hookeri.  The 
pitchers  have  the  same  bright  colour  of  the  former  with  the  size  and 
form  of  those  of  the  latter  kind.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  this  inte- 
restmg  class  of  plants. 

Cocoa  elegantissima  (Williams).— A  very  elegant  Palm 
with  the  leaves  m  the  way  of  C.  pluraosa,  but  with  a  gracefully 
arching  habit  which  renders  it  a  valuable  decorative  subject. 

Calamus  densus  (Williams).— Also  an  elegant  Pjilm  with  the 
leaves  arranged  in  a  dense  manner  as  its  name  implies,  and  forming 
a  handsome  compact  specimen. 

A.'^i^^^'^*"'^  Bausei  (Wills).— A  very  distinct  and  handsome 
iM.aiden-hair  Fern  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  trapeziforme 
and  A.  decorum.  As  it  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two 
in  point  of  habit  and  other  characters,  the  surmise  no  doubt  is 
correct. 

A.  cuneatum  dissectum  (Bull).  —  A  pleasing  variety 
having  tlie  pinnules  deeply  cut,  which  gives  the  plant  an  elegant 
appearance,  and  makes  it  desirable  as  a  decorative  plant. 

A.  mundulum  (Bull).— A  v.ariety  similar  to  the  well  known 
A.  cuneatum,  but  considerably  dwarfer  in  habit,  and  the  fronds, 
moreover,  are  not  so  drooping  as  in  the  ordinary  Maiden-hair. 

Polystichum  lentum  (Bull).  —  A  dwarf  Fern  of  compact 
growth,  with  fronds  nearly  1  ft.  long,  lance-shaped,  with  the  pinme 
ending  in  bristles. 


Coleus  "Majestica"  (King). — A  variety  with  coarsely-toothed 
leaves,  edged  with  a  golden  tint,  with  a  broad  midrib  of  bright 
green,  and  the  intervening  space  of  purplish-crimson  hue. 

Dahlia  George  Thomson  (Turner).  —  A  fine  bedding 
variety  growing  from  1.5  in.  to  IS  in.  in  height,  very  floriferous  ;  the 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  moderately  large,  and  of  fine  form. 

Cycnoches  WarseTViczi  (Bull). — A  botanical  certificate  was 
awarded  this  Orchid  ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  another  column. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  there  were  in  the  group 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  several  other  interesting  plants. 
Amongst  these  were  Ccelogj'ne  Massangeana,  with  a  long,  pendulous 
raceme  of  creamy-white  flowers  with  the  lip  pencilled  with  chocolate, 
and  the  crest  golden.  The  red-striped  variety  of  the  Golden  Lily  (L. 
auratum  rubro-vittatum)  was  shown  with  several  flowers,  which  were, 
unfortunately,  past  their  best ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
form,  though  at  present  very  rare.  The  white-flowered  variety  of 
the  pretty  little  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  is  an  interesting  plant ; 
the  flowers  are  quite  white,  except  a  spot  or  two  of  yellow. 
Mormodes  Ocafiae  is  a  handsome  Orchid,  with  large  blossoms 
copiously  spotted  with  chocolate.  A  fine  variety  of  Carnation, 
named  Lady  Musgrave,  is  a  desirable  kind,  as  it  has  such  a 
distinct  erect  habit  of  growth,  with  very  glaucous  leaves,  and 
large,  well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  crimson.  Several  fine 
Orchids  were  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Williams'  collection,  more  especi- 
ally good  examples  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  Oncidium  tigrinura,  0.  vari- 
cosum  major,  Dendrobium  superbiens,  Maxillaria  nigrescens,  with 
large,  deep  reddish-brown  flowers,  and  Cypripedium  barbatum  pur- 
pureum,  a  variety  with  flowers  of  a  deeper  tinge  of  purple  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  the  beautiful  golden  Dendrobium  chrysotis,  which 
is  not  often  seen  in  flower.  A  handsome  plantof  Croton  Rodeckianuin, 
with  long,  narrow,  gracefully-arching  leaves  of  beautiful  golden, 
green,  and  crimson  variegation,  was  also  noteworthy.  Several  plants 
of  the  exquisite  Pleione  lagenaria  formed  an  edging  to  this  group, 
which  had  a  fine  effect.  Mr.  Bull  also  contributed  an  interesting 
collection,  amongst  which  were  the  beautiful  Tillandsia  Lindeni 
(genuina),  with  its  rosy  flower-stems,  and  rich  purple  blossoms  ;  the 
elegant  Curculigo  recurvata  striata,  and  Kentia  Luciana  and 
Zamia  Skinneri,  bearing  several  cones,  which  was  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation.  In  the  same  group  were  also  the  singular  bronzy- 
flowered  Masdevallia  velifera,  some  beautiful  kinds  of  Oncidium, 
and  a  fine  form  of  Bollea  ccelestis.  Mr.  Green  brought,  as  usual, 
some  interesting  plants  from  Sir  G.  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchinglj',  consisting  of  Brunsvigia  Josephinse,  with  a  huge 
head  of  flowers  nearly  a  yard  through  ;  also  cut  specimens  of  Passi- 
flora  Hahnii,  a  beautiful  species  with  ovate,  pointed  leaves,  purple  on 
the  under  surface,  glaucous  green  above  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
singly  on  the  axils,  and  are  white  with  a  broad  golden  fringe  ;  and  a 
plant  in  flower  of  the  exquisite  little  Bulbophyllum  purpureum,  with 
the  segments  of  the  flowers  of  a  creamy- white,  spotted  with  deep  purple 
specks,  which  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  Kestrepia  antennifera. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  half-a-dozen 
trays  of  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  which,  considering  the  season,  were 
excellent.  Of  the  beautiful  variety  Duchess  of  Bedford  there  were 
some  good  examples,  and  the  Teas  were  in  fine  condition  also.  Mr. 
Noble,  Bagshot,  sent  a  bedding  variety  of  Rose  named  Queen  of 
Bedders,  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  very  floriferous,  with  flowers  of 
a  deep  crimson.  From  Mr.  Cannell  came  a  collection  of  Dahlias  of 
the  florist's  type,  which  were  excellent,  as  were  also  the  cut  blooms 
of  the  single-flowered  kinds  that  he  has  previously  exhibited,  to- 
gether with  the  singular  Cactus-flowered  D.  Yuarezi.  A  collection 
of  the  useful  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  rich  variety  was 
also  shown  from  the  Swanley  Nurseries.  Dahlias  were  also  shown  in 
fine  condition  by  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  who  sent  four 
dozen  blooms  of  the  show  and  fancy  varieties.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
also  showed  the  Dahlia  well,  and  his  new  yellow  bedder  George 
Thomson  will  no  doubt  prove  a  most  useful  variety.  Mr.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  cut  blooms  of  Tropaeolum 
tuberosum,  the  scarlet  and  yellow  blossomsof  which  made  anattractive 
display.  Though  an  old  introduction  it  is  but  seldom  seen  in  gardens, 
.ancl  certainly  not  so  fine  as  Mr.  Walker  showed  it.  This  was  de- 
servedly awarded  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  J.  King,  Reigate, 
sent  half-a-dozen  new  forms  of  Coleus,  some  of  which  were  very  dis- 
tinct and  pretty,  and  one  was  awarded  a  certificate.  Mr.  Chambers, 
Westlake  Nursery,  Isleworth,  sent  some  interesting  varieties  of 
Ferns,  chiefly  forms' of  Pteris  serrulata,  for  which  he  was  accorded 
a  vote  of  thanks.  One  n.amed  cristjita  fimbriata  w.as  particularly 
elegant,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  a  good  decorative  kind.  Mr.  R. 
Dean  contributed  cut  blooms  of  Physostegia  imbricata,  a  pretty 
L.abiate  with  purple-lilac  flowers  ;  also  a  plant  of  Mangold  Diadem, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  cottage  garden  in  Kent.  The  flower- 
heads  were  large,  of  perfect  form,  and  the  florets  were  lemon-tinted, 
with  a  distinct  edging  of  deep  orange,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 
It  is  said  to  perpetuate  itself  quite  true  from  seed,   which  much  in- 
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creases  its  value.  From  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  came  cut 
flowers  of  a  similar  variety  named  Meteor,  but  as  it  was  shown  it 
was  much  inferior  both  in  point  of  size  and  colour  of  blooms.  The 
same  firm  also  sent  cut  flowers  of  the  hanrlsome  Salvia  farinacea,  a 
Mexican  plant  with  lavendar-coloured  flowers  blotched  with  white. 
Cut  blooms  of  Begonias  were  sent  by  Messrs,  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  including  the  superb  Stanstead  Rival,  Reine  Blanche,  and  other 
beautiful  kinds.  A  similar  contribution  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  the 
Closed  Gentian  (G.  Andrewsi)  and  the  Vacciniumdeaved  Polygonum 
(P.  vaecinifolium),  which  are  both  useful  plants  for  the  rock-garden. 
In  the  Hall  adjoining  the  Council  Room,  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son,  Ham- 
mersmith, exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy  slirubs  suitable  for  enibel- 
lishing  g.ardeu  borders  in  winter.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  Conifers, 
Euouymuses,  Ivies,  and  other  fine-leaved  shrubs,  tastefully  arranged 
in  neat  designs  ;  one  side  was  edged  with  ordinary  Box,  and  the 
other  with  Euonymus  microphyllus,  which  is  a  cajiital  substitute  for 
it.     The  collection  was,  as  last  year,  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Fruit. — The  Grapes  shown  on  this  occasion  were,  as  before  re- 
marked, unusually  numerous  and  excellent.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons, 
Berkhamstead,  exhibited  a  collection  of  sixteen  varieties,  with  three 
bunches  of  each.  Among  them  -were  fine  examples  of  Barbarossa, 
Trebbiano,  Black  Prince,  Gros  Colman,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Alicante.  &c.  The  same  exhibitors  also  contributed  half-a-dozen 
Vines  in  pots,  whicli  -nere  admirably  fruited.  They  consisted  of 
three  of  Foster's  Seedling,  carrying  twenty-eight,  twenty-seven,  and 
twenty-six  large  and  well-formed  bunches  respectively  ;  two  Black 
Hamburgh?,  with  fifteen  and  sixteen  bunches ;  and  an  Alicante 
with  fourteen.  For  their  exhibits  Messrs.  Lane  were  deservedly 
awarded  a  gold  Knightian  medal.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield, 
Winchfield,  was  awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal  for  twenty-two 
bunches  in  ten  varieties.  They  comprised  some  excellent  examples 
of  high  class  culture.  Amongst  the  n^ost  noteworthy  were  fine 
handsome  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  and 
Alnwick  Seedling.  The  last-meutioneil  variety  deserves  a  passing 
note,  as  it  is  a  variety  not  often  met  with.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  sunerior  to  the  former  and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  latter  in 
point  "of  quality,  while  for  handsome  appearance  and  finish,  it 
surpasses  both.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Jlr.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  who  exhibited  a  similar  collection,  con- 
sisting of  twentj'-five  bunches,  in  twelve  varieties.  These,  too, 
were  admirably  well  grown  and  exhibited.  The  best  of  them  were 
Alicante,  Barbarossa,  Lady  Downe's,  Trebbiano,  &c.  A  handsome 
new  variety  was  shown  by  Mr  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Syrian  and  Alicante,  and  appears 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  both.  The  bunch  is  remarkably  long 
and  tapering,  and  the  berries  are  elongate,  and  appear  to  finish 
well.  One  of  the  samples  shown  was  grown  in  a  late  house, 
inarched  on  Lady  Downe's,  and  the  other  from  a  Vine  on  its 
own  roots.  A  bronze  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  this 
exhibit.  Mr.  Robs,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  showed  five  Pine- 
apples of  the  Smooth  Caj-enue  variety,  wliich  were  remarkaljle 
examples  of  skilful  culture,  being  of  h.indsome  form  and  fine  size. 
The  heaviest  weighed  8  lb.  litoz,,  and  the  lightest  51b.  5  oz.  A 
bronze  Knightian  medal  was  also  awarded  to  these.  Messrs.  Veitcli 
exhibited  about  a  hundred  varieties  of  Apples  grown  in  their  nursery 
at  Southfield,  Fulham.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season 
some  varieties  were  quite  on  the  average  as  regards  size,  but  others 
were  decidedly  not  so.  An  interesting  point  in  connection  with 
this  collection  is  that  all  the  fruits  were  taken  from  trees  which, 
comprising  the  stock,  only  ranged  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  A 
silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  these.  A  similar  award 
was  voted  to  Jlessrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons  for  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  A  few  plants  of  Osborn's  Prolific  Fig 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  .Son,  Fulham.  It  is  a  remarkably 
productive  variety  even  in  a  small  state,  and  no  doubt  will  jjrove 
especiall}'  useful  for  pot  culture,  and  the  fruits  are  said  to  be  large 
and  finely  flavoured. 

Two  seedling  varieties  of  Shallots  were  sent  by  Mr.  Pond,  .Jersey, 
named  .Jersey  Lily  and  Jersey  Giant  Red.  Fruits  of  Melons,  Cu- 
cumbers, &c.,  were  exhibited  by  other  contributors,  and  a  new 
purple-top  Turnip  named  Early  Mur.ich  came  from  the  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  to  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
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Unseasonable  Flo-wers.— The  late  fine  weather,  in  .addition 
to  bringing  out  the  ordinary  summer  bedding  plants  in  better  condi- 
tion than  they  have  ever  been  before  this  year,  has  also  brought  out 
quite  a  display  of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  &c.  Cultivation  probably 
alters  the  season  in  which  these  flower,  as  one  seldom  finds  tlie  real 
wild  wood  Primroses  flowering  except  when  the  days  are  lengthening. 
— -J.  G, 


"Viburnum  nudum. — During  July  and  August  our  grounds 
sutt'er  in  appearance  from  the  want  of  shrubs  in  flower,  and  any- 
thmg  attractive  then  is  welcomed.  This  Viljurnum,  though  not  in 
flower  within  these  months,  is  yet  most  beautiful  with  its  hemes. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  after  this  is  soon  covered  with  green  berries, 
hanging  often  in  great  clusters.  These  berries  in  time  turn  almost 
white,  then  change  to  rosy-pink,  and  at  last  to  a  deep  purple  colour. 
Often  the  whole  of  these  colours  are  to  be  found  on  the  same  brush 
— one  berry  changing  colour  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other.  There 
are  other  native  Viburnums  valuable  in  the  same  way,  but  none  that 
are  as  good  as  this  one. 

"Vanilla  Trees. — The  delightful  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Paulownia  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  "Vanilla  tree."  The 
English  papers  complain  of  thus  robbing  the  Vanilla  of  its  name, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "Vanilla"  did  not  come  by 
its  name  honestly.  According  to  De  CaudoUe  the  Heliotrope  is  the 
"original"'  Vanilla. 

Picea  pungens. — Dr.  Englemann  decides  what  has  been 
known  as  Abies  Menziesi  of  Colorado,  and  the  Abies  Menziesi  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  be  two  distinct  species,  and  has  named  the  Colorado 
plant  Picea  pungens.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  name  has  been 
chosen,  as,  on  account  of  the  confusion  of  generic  names  that  exists 
among  the  Conifera;,  it  is  like  making  two  of  one  kind,  as  we  already 
have  a  Pinus  pungens.  It  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  that  the  plants 
known  as  Abies  under  botanical  rules  are  Picea,  and  that  those 
known  as  Picea  are  properly  Abies.  The  transposition  of  these 
names,  begun  in  error,  has  been  so  widely  circulated  that  even 
botanists  have  lield  it  hopeless  to  attempt  correction,  and  have 
mostly  yielded  to  the  wrong.  Dr.  Englemann  believes  in  always 
sticking  to  the  right,  regardless  of  success,  and  this  is  why  he  uses 
Picea  in  speaking  of  this  Spruce. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Boston,  U.S.— Mr.  Meehan 
gives  an  account  of  this  which  is  encouraging  for  those  who  do  not 
think  that  a  garden  should  be  arranged  as  an  herbarium  or  a  book. 
The  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  future  Arboretum 
has  already  been  going  on  for  a  few  years  past,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber have  been  gathered  together,  leaving  very  few  desiderata  able  to 
endure  Boston  winters.  The  grounds  for  the  future  Arboretum  have 
been  left  by  will  for  the  purpose,  but  if  a  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  puri^ose  by  some  learned  body  to  select  a  site,  it  is 
doubtful  whetlier  one  could  be  found  better  suited  to  the  purpose. 
There  is  level  land,  and  again  land  very  steep  ;  there  are  rocks,  and 
hills,  and  streams,  open  places  and  deep  shaded  woods,  grand  old 
trees  already  there,  and  vigorous  young  saplings.  In  some  hands  I 
should  fear  the  great  natural  beauties  might  be  spoiled  by  some  fan- 
cied demands  of  science.  The  water  Lily  and  the  Tulip  tree,  the 
swamp  tree  and  the  tree  from  the  high  and  exposed  rooky  hill — all 
would  have  to  be  brought  into  close  association,  for,  behold,  are  they 
not  found  so  on  some  herbarium  shelves  ?  But  I  hope  that  here  they 
will  be  put  where  they  will  flourish  best,  and  where  they  will  look 
best ;  where  they  will  add  to  tlie  beauty  already  here,  and  to  the 
pleasure  of  thousands  in  that  locality  ;  and  that  scientific  arrange- 
ment will  be  left  to  the  scientific  works  which,  at  any  rate,  the 
student  must  study,  merely  numbering  and  mapping  all,  that  witli 
guide  book  in  hancl  the  student  may  readily  find  what  he  wants. 

Fern  Etchings.— Mr.  Williamson's  book,  "  Fern  Etchings," 
in  wliich  forty-five  native  Ferns  are  figured,  has  just  appeared,  and 
proves  to  be  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  work.  The  price  is  $7.50 
— by  no  means  high  for  pictures  of  all  our  Eastern  Ferns. 

Rondeletia  anomala. — This,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
summer  flowering  plants  for  American  flower  gardens,  Mr.  Hemsley 
identifies  as  theBouvardia  strigosa  of  "Planta;  Hartwegiana, "  or,  as 
Mr   Henisley  now  calls  it,  Rendeletia  strigosa. 

Japan  Persimmon  Fruiting  in  California.— Mr.  Niles, 
writes  :  "I  rememl>cr  an  editorial  note  of  yours,  which  seemed  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  tlie  Japan  Persimmon  liail  fruited  liere.  It 
has,  and  in  a  numlier  of  places  over  our  State.  Possibly  fifty 
trees  fruited  last  jear,  and  twice  as  many  this  season  ;  but  of 
course  they  bore  only  a  few  specimens  ajtiece." 

T^wo  Good  Bedding  Tea  Roses.— Mrs.  Melrose,  Masa., 
writes  :  "I  have  tried  two  of  the  newer  Tea  Roses  this  summer — 
Marie  Guillot  and  Comtesse  Riza  de  Pare — and  find  them  very  much 
superior  to  the  generality  of  Tea  Roses  for  bedding  purposes.  They 
are  extremely  vigorous  in  growth,  especially  the  latter,  and  most 
profuse  in  bloom.  Marie  Ciuillot  is  a  rich  creamy  white,  and  Com- 
tesse Riza  de  Pare  is  a  peculiar  shade  of  salmon-rose,  tinted  with 
copper.  It  is  full,  globular  in  form,  ami  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
Roses,  both  in  habit  and  flower,  that  I  have  ever  used." 
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The  Climbing'  Hydrangea.— I  notice  a  discussion  on  the 
Soliizophragma  hydrangeoides.  I  hope  to  send  you  next  summer  a 
photograph  of  one  I  know  of  growing  on  the  Island  of  Yezo,  by 
wliioh  you  may  judge  of  its  great  beauty.  Colonel  Clark  had  not 
the  advantage  of  seeing  tliis  plant  in  full  beauty,  for  he  did  not 
arrive  here  till  the  end  of  July,  1876,  wlien  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
was  over ;  and,  besides,  tliat  season  was  remarkable  for  drought, 
when  everything  sutiered  here. — Louis  BoEHiMER,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Lantana  Harkett's  Perfection.— We  saw  some  plants  of 
tliis  growing  out-of-doors  this  year,  and  could  not  help  feeling  that  if 
it  had  been  an  introduction  from  Europe,  instead  of  an  American 
seedling,  it  would  be  in  gi-eat  requestforbeddingpurposes.  Itspeculiar 
yellow  green  tint  of  foliage  would  liarmonise  well  with  many  bright 
colours  in  amos.iic  bed.  As  a  greenhouse  plant  it  is  not  a  success. 
In  early  spring  especially,  when  among  other  plants,  it  has  a  sort  of 
red-spidery  look,  which  may  excuse  one  in  passing  it  over  ;  but  out- 
of-doors,  as  we  saw  it  the  past  summer,  it  passes  out  of  this  defect 
and  becomes  a  perfect  gem. 

Zinc  Labels  -with  Lead  Pencil  "Writing.— I  can  show 
you  such  labels  made  and  written  upon  with  common  lead  pencils  as 
iuuch  as  eight  years  ago,  and  if  you  visit  my  garden,  you  will  find 
many  such  labels  fastened  to  Gladiolus,  Rose,  and  other  stakes. 
They  are  cheap  and  durable,  lasting  a  lifetime,  if  cared  for.  I  find 
many  gardens  and  fruit  grounds  entirely  devoid  of  labels,  and  others 
marked  by  a  piece  of  shingle  or  stake,  written  on  with  pencil. 
These,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  tried  them,  are  very  unreliable, 
as  they  soon  break  down  or  tlie  writing  becomes  obliterated.  I  go 
to  tlie  tin  shop,  obtain  some  waste  pieces  of  zinc,  cut  them  into 
strips  about  2.1;  in.  long  and  h  in.  to  J  in.  wide,  punch  a  small  hole 
near  one  endTpurchase  a  few  yards  of  copper  wire — ordinary  bell 
wire — cut  it  into  pieces  about  6  in.  long,  put  a  piece  of  the  wire  in 
each  piece  of  the  zinc,  give  it  a  twist — and  my  label  is  prepared 
ready  for  use.  I  keep  a  box  of  such  ready  whenever  needed.  I 
tliink  every  one  who  will  try  the  zinc  label  will  for  ever  after  dis- 
card wood,  and  those  wlio  liave  never  labelled  their  trees  and  plants 
will  be  highly  gratified  with  the  experiment,  and  will  ever  after 
adopt  the  plan. — Gardiner's  Monthlji. 

The  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potato. — Owing  to  the  favourable 
r  ;ports  read  during  tlie  season  of  1878, 1  concluded  to  plant  a  barrel  of 
tliis  variety  of  Potato  last  spring.  I  selected  a  Clover  sod,  ploughed 
about  9  in.  deep,  gave  it  a  good  covering  of  barn-yard  manure,  and 
harrowed  it  in — soil,  a  gravelly  loam.  The  Potatoes,  cut  to  one  and 
two  eyes,  were  planted  on  April  15th,  in  hills  3  ft.  apart,  two  pieces 
to  the  hill.  At"  the  same  time  I  planted  in  the  same  field  Early 
Rose  Potatoes  of  medium  size,  cut  lengthwise,  two  pieces  to  the  hill. 
Thorough  cultivation  and  two  hoeings  were  given  to  both,  and  the 
weeds  were  pulled  late  in  the  season.  Results— the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  came  up  three  days  before  the  Rose  with  stalks  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  tops  died  and  the  tubers  matured  at  least  ten  days 
before  those  of  the  Rose,  while  the  yield  from  ninety-eight  hills  of 
each  was  about  a  peck  more  of  Beauties  tlian  of  Roses.  The  tubers, 
too,  were  larger,  smoother,  and  more  salable.  I  am  offered  45  cents 
per' bushel  for  the  Rose  and  1  dol.  per  bushel  for  the  Beauty. — Rural 
Nem  Yorb  r. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  as  a  Standard. 
— A  good  deal  is  said  now-a-days  about  tlie  attractiveness  of  tlie 
standard  form  of  this  Hydrangea  ;  or,  in  other  words,  people  fancy 
tliat  its  great  trusses  must  be  specially  fine,  erected  on  a  stem  or 
standard,  for  very  few  have  ever  seen  a  really  standard  Hydrangea. 
The  oddity  of  the  form  doubtless  constitutes  one  of  its  attractions  ; 
but  another  may  be  certainly  found  in  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
growtli  brings  out  the  effect  of  the  flowers  more  prominently.  It 
prevents  likewise  both  foliage  and  flowers  from  being  trailed  and 
beaten  into  the  ground.  One  objection  made  against  the  standard 
form  is  the  crooked  shape  tlie  stem  generally  insists  on  assuming. 
Viewed  in  anotlier  way,  moreover,  the  standard  form  is  unnatural 
— not  adapted  to  exhiljit  the  true  habit  of  the  plant  grown  under 
favourable  conditions.  If,  therefore,  standards  are  employed  at 
all.  a  short  or  low  stem  should  be  accepted  as  the  most  practical 
and  appropriate  to  the  so-called  Tree  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora. — Cuttiilri/  Gi  iilli man. 

The  Sorrel  Tree. — This  handsome  shrub  or  tree  (Oxydendron 
arboreum)  is  found  wild  in  rich  woods  in  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  and 
south w.ards  along  tlie  AUcghanies,  where  it  grows  from  12  ft.  to  40  ft. 
hi"h.  It  is  not  generally  considered  very  liardy  so  far  north  as 
Boston,  but  in  the  garden  here  are  several  bushes  of  it,  some  in  open 
places  and  others  in  shrubljery  clumps,  and  tlicy  grow  unscathed. 
About  the  middle  of  July  every  branchlet  is  terminated  by  a  loose 
cluster  of  one-sided  racemes  of  white  flowers,  that  last  in  fair  con- 
dition into  August.  The  leaves,  too,  assume  a  gold  and  crimson 
colouring  in  tlie  autumn.  Notwithstanding  the  highly  omamentaj 
character  of  this  plant,  it  is  hardly  ever  found  in  private  gardens  . 


indeed,  only  a  few  nurserymen  have  specimens  for  sale.  Professor 
Sargent  tells  us  that  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  they  have  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  propagate — the  seedlings  die  off  unaccountably. 

Sarracenia  purpurea. — Our  common  Pitcher  plant,  Side- 
Saddle  flower,  Huntsmans'  (j'up,  Whippoorwill's  Shoe,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously called  (.Sarracenia  purpurea),  is  advertised  in  England  as  hav- 
ing "withstood  the  severity  of  the  late  winter."  As  this  plant  is 
found  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  region,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it. 
• — American  Agriculturist. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOEEESPOITDENTS. 


Furnishing  Back  Wall  of  Vinery.  —What  will  lie  most  profitable,  fruit 
or  flowers,  to  ^m-ow  on  the  hack  wall  of  my  Vinery,  the  heij,'ht  of  which  is  12  ft.  ? 
It  is  a  lean-to,  with  an  east  aspect,  and  I  shall  force  a  little  with  hot  \vater  when 
tlie  Vines  are  established, — A5I.\TEUR,  [There  are  few  things  amongst  either 
fruits  or  flowers  that  will  succeed  well  on  the  back  wall  of  a  Vinery  after  the 
glass  roof  is  well  furnished.  Probably  the  most  profitable  plant  to  grow  there 
would  be  the  double  white  Camellia.  L.arge  plants  of  it  might  be  planted  in  the 
border  and  be  trained  to  the  back  wall,  or,  better  still,  grow  them  in  large  tubs 
to  be  placed  out-of-doors  for  a  time  after  the  buds  are  set.  —J,  D.] 

Tubers  of  Boussingaultia  baselloides  Eatable,  —Can  you  tell  me 
whether  the  tubers  uf  this  are  eatable?  and,  if  so,  how  they  should  be  cooked? 
for  the  plant  thrives  here  and  the  tubers  increase  at  a  surprising  rate.— S  [We 
see  no  reason  why  the  tubers  in  question  should  not  be  edible,  considering  that 
those  of  Ullueus  tuberosus  are  constantly  eaten  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  So  far  as 
the  mode  of  cooking  is  concerned,  boiling  is,  of  course,  the  most  simple.  Alter- 
nate steeping  and  freezing,  as  practised  with  the  native  Potato,  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  prepare  these  waxy  tubers  for  the  table.  Such  treatment  reduces 
their  waxiness,  but  the  process  involves  too  much  trouble, — J,  R.  J.] 

Fern  Insects. — My  Ferns  have  suffered  much  from  the  enclosed  insects. 
Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  they  are,  and  how  best  to  get  rid  of  them? — 
A.  S.  [The  insects  which  have  attacked  your  Ferns  are  a  species  of  plant  bug 
(Bryocorus  pterides)  which  is  often  abundant  on  the  common  Brake  Fern.  It 
injures  the  F'erns  by  puncturing  their  fronds  with  its  proboscis,  and  sucking  the 
juices.  I  should  try  Tobacco  smoke,  or  shaking  the  plants  over  a  sheet  or  tank 
of  water,  destroying  the  insects  which  have  been  shaken  off. — G,  S.  S. ] 

Dsemonorops  periacanthus, — This  is  getting'very  yellow  and  delicate  in 
my  ordinary  stove  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  from  50'  to  74o,  Would 
it  do  better  in  my  conservatory? — Amateur.  [If  the  plant  is  pot-bound  or  has 
been  subjected  to  the  temperature  you  state  for  some  time  past,  its  sickly  appear- 
ance is  probably  owing  to  want  of  heat  or  root  accommodation.  Being  a  native 
of  f^^nmatra,  it  requires  a  regular  temperature  of  not  less  than  70^,  combined  with 
a  moist  atmosphere  :  a  rise  of  from  5*  to  10"^  above  this  would  be  l)eneflcial,  but 
a  temperature  below  60"^  is  decidedly  injurious.  For  the  present  give  it  the 
wannest  place  in  your  stove,  and  there  let  it  remain  until  spring,  when,  if  you 
find  that  it  requires  more  pot  room,  repot  it  into  a  size  larger  pot,  taking  care 
not  to  disturb  the  matrix  of  roots  foi-med  at  the  base  amongst  the  drainage,  as 
no  class  of  Palms  sutler  more  from  injury  to  the  roots  as  the  genus  Dajmonorops 
and  the  allied  genus  Calamus,  If,  on  the  other  hiind,  your  plant  has  been  over- 
potted,  and  the  soil  has  got  into  a  sour  condition,  on  no  account  reduce  the  ball 
of  soil  into  which  the  roots  have  penetrated  ;  the  only  remedy  in  this  case  will 
be  to  regulate  the  drainage  and  loosen  the  surface  soil. — C.  M.] 

W.  S.  C— Your  seedling  Carnations  are,  like  those  you  sent  previously,  good 
border  flowers  and  well  worth  keeping. 

P.  J.  IT.— The  leaves  you  sent  have  been  attacked  by  the  Celery  fly,  a  de- 
scription of  which  will  be  found  at  page  229  of  the  present  volume  of  THE 
Garden. 

Fruits.— C.  D.— Pears:  1,  Marie  Louise:  2,  Duchesse  d'AngoulOme :  3,  Beurr6 
Superfin. Pomotia.—l,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg  ;  2,  Hessle. R.  .9.  T.—  l,  Blen- 
heim Pippin  ;  2,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  -3,  apparently  Cockle's  Pippiu  ;  4,  Golden 
Pippin  Apples. 

Names  of  Plants.— fl",  J.  B.~l,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  gracile;  2,  Asple- 
nium  luciduni ;  3,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ;  4,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  5,  Adiantum 
Wagneri  (decorum).  T  S.— Escallonia  illinita.  Soursop.—lpomxA  bonariensis. 
W.  H.  M.  —1,  (-'amptosorus  rhizopbyUus ;  2,  Aspleuium  Trichomanes  anceps. 
jbewon. — We  cannot  name  from  leaves  only.  Villager. — Euonymus  europ-neus. 
R.J. — 1,  Abutilon  vexillarium ;  2,  Cannot  name  without  flowers;  3,  Witsenia 
corymbosa  ;  4,  Echites  picta,  E.  L.,  Bournemouth. — Polygonum  Persicaria,  a 
hardy  annual,  M.  ..V.— Probably  a  species  of  Convolvulus.  Anon.—l,  Actsea 
rubra;  2,  Jasminum  officinale,  var.  B.  S.  0.— Cotoneaster  Simonsi.  C.  F  Naas. — 

1,  Gilia  liniflora  ;  2.  Salpiglossis  sinuata.     F.  R.  J. — 1,  Polygonum  amplexicaule  ; 

2,  Impatiens  glandulifera.  C.  B.  K. — 1,  Selaginella  Mertensi ;  2  and  3,  S.  Kraus- 
siana ;  4,  S.  Kraussiana  variegata ;  5,  Sedum  ochroleucum  ;  6,  Next  week. 
J.  M. — 1,  Senecio  sarracenicus  ;  2,  Rudljeckia  speciosa;  3,  Anemone  japoniea. 
.7.  IT.— 1,  Pereskia  aculeata  ;  2,  Buplenrum  fruticosum  ;  3,Pyrethrurauliginosum; 

5,   Helianthns  multiflonis  fl,  pi. i-'/ori'^-f.— The  flowers  you  send  cannot  be 

named  except  by  a  specialist. Amateur.~l,  Lygodium  scaudens  ;  2.  Adiantum 

tenerum  ;  3,  Aspleuium  bulbiferuni ;  4,  Lindsa^a  cultrat.a. 

Questions. 
Rabbits  and  Lawson's  Cypress  —As  rabbits  do  not  touch  this  kind  of 
Conifer  here,  do  they  show  their  .iversion  to  it  in  other  places.— R. 

Cracked  Pears.- 1  send  you  a  specimen  of  Pears  taken  from  two  trees 
which  aie  growing  in  close  proximity  one  to  the  other.  There  are  only  about 
half-a-dozen  good  fruit  on  them,  the  remainder  being  all  cracked  and  as  hju-d  as 
those  sent.  On  another  tree  a  few  yards  from  these  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  good 
and  a  few  only  are  cracked.  The  trees  are  espaliers,  and  stand  about  four  or  five 
yards  from  a  pond  ;  they  are  quite  open  to  the  south.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
oblige  me  with  any  infonuation  as  to  the  cause,  and  suggest  a  remedy  ?—Rydal 
Mount. 

Coarse-groTWing  Grasses  in  Ponds— I  have  a  pond  about  three 
(luartei-s  of  an  acre  in  extent,  which,  having  been  neglected  for  two  or  three 
years,  has  become  quite  filled  with  a  coaise  Grass  which  grows  so  thickly  that  the 
wjiter  is  scarcely  visible  and  other  aquatic  plants  are  smothered.  Can  any  ©f 
your  readers  suggest  a  mode  of  eradicating  this  Grass.— Water  Lilt. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Natiire  :  chancre  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Xature." — Shakcsptare. 


TREE    PLAJSTTING   A    PROFITABLE    INVESTMENT. 

Ix  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  remarks  upon  tliis  subject  whicli 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  The  Garden"  (p.  .342)  I  will  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  landed  proprietors  and  others  interested 
in  the  subject  a  few  facts  and  figures,  the  truth  of  whicli  may  be 
verified  by  an  examination  of  the  wood  books  of  this  estate — Surren- 
den-Deriug.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  country's  history  when 
strong  inducements  to  plant  trees  were  offered  to  the  owners  of  suit- 
able lands  it  is  the  present,  when,  owing  to  a  succession  of  bad  har- 
vests, and  to  other  causes  beyond  our  control,  much  of  the  heavy 
land  of  the  country  is  likely  to  go  altogether  out  of  cultivation  or 
be  throwTi  ujDon  the  hands  of  its  owners.  The  employment  of  a 
portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country  during  the 
coming  winter  in  reclaiming,  draining,  and  planting  such  land  would 
confer  an  immediate  benefit  upon  the  labourers  themselves,  for 
whom  employment  will  be  scarce. 

These  woodlands  are  situated  partly  upon  hills  of  Kentish  ragstone, 
w-here  the  soil  is  friable  and  of  fair  quality,  and  where  the  planta- 
tions partake  of  the  nature  of  "  lews,"  as  they  are  called  in  Kent, 
or  shelter  belts  of  various  widths.  Most  of  these  nai'row  strips 
were  originally  planted  to  shelter  the  homesteads  and  tlis  Hop  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  the  ai-able  and  p.osture  lands,  from  the  west  and 
north-west  winds,  which  often  do  considerable  damage  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  woodlands  are  upon  the  Wealden  clay,  which, 
during  a  wet  season,  is  one  of  the  hea\'iest  and  most  unworkable  in 
the  kingdom. 

Nearly  all  the  woods  are  worked  in  rotation,  either  as  pure  cop- 
pice, or  as  coppice  with  standards,  and  cut  at  periods  varying  from 
nine  to  thirteen  ye.ars,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  wood 
grown.  Some  of  them  may  be  described  as  natural  woods,  of  which 
the  value  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  cutting  good  open 
ditches  at  intervals  pi-oportioned  to  the  slope  of  the  gi-ouud  and  the 
retentiveness  of  the  soil,  and  by  planting  up  vacant  spaces  after 
every  fall.  Others  are  regular  plantations  of  Ash,  Sweet  Chestnut, 
Birch,  Willow,  &c.,  either  distinct  or  in  combination,  which  are  laid 
out  in  sections  or  beds  separated  by  good  ami  deej)  open  ditches. 
The  older  woods  consist  largely  of  Oak,  Hornlieam,  Bircli,  Willow, 
and  Hazel.  Every  year  a  considerable  acreage  is  laid  out  into 
"  cesses,"  which  are  again  sub-divided  into  "cants,"  containing  from 
three  to  six  roods  each,  and  sold  by  public  auction  early  in  November. 
One  advantage  of  sm.alUots  is  that  many  of  them  are  bought  by  the  agi-i- 
cultural  labourers,  wliofromsmall beginnings  arenowableto  paydown 
in  the  sale  room  their  deposits,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  from  £50 
to  £60  per  man.  These  purchasers  work  up  their  own  lots,  selling 
the  produce  to  the  Hop-growers,  lime-burners,  and  cottagers.  Half 
the  purchase  money  is  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  for  the 
other  half  they  obtain  credit  for  a  year,  giving  proper  secui'ity  if 
required.  In  the  mixed  coppices  about  thirty  tillars  per  acre  are 
reserved  by  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  standards. 
The  latter  are  afterwards  thinned  out  during  the  winter,  or — if  con- 
sisting of  Oak — as  soon  as  the  bark  will  run  in  the  spring,  by  the 
proprietor's  own  men,  and  then  carted  into  convenient  lots  and  sold 
by  auction  in  .June  or  July.  Much  of  the  land  upon  which  these 
plantations  are  made  was  not  worth  an  agi'icultural  rent  of  more  than 
7s.  per  acre. 

As  a  preparation  for  planting,  the  land  was  ploughed  to  a  depth  of 
10  in.  or  12  in.  at  a  cost  of  about  £2  per  acre.  Some  parts  were 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  16  in.  or  18  in.,  at  a  cost  of  £.5  or  £6  per  acre. 
With  our  present  advantages  of  steam  cultivation  we  can  considerably 
lessen  the  cost  of  preparation,  which  of  late  years  reached  as  much 
as  from  £8  to  £9  per  acre.  The  first  of  these  plantations  was  made 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  and  at  the  jjresent  time  they  show  no  signs 
of  diminishing  in  annual  value,  the  Asli,  Chestnut,  and  other  stools 
being  still  vigorous. 

The  original  total  cost  per  acre  upon  small  plantations  was 
unnecessarily  high,  being  for  enclosing,  ploughing,  and  afterwards 
trenching,  draining,  plants  and  planting,  cutting  back  the  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  afterwards  digging  well  between 
them,  as  much  as  £1.5  per  acre. 

For  the  sales  made  in  1865,  when  the  prices  obtained  for  produce 
in  Hop-poles,  &c.,  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  they  have  since  been, 
the  books  show  the  following  returns  :  For  the  Weald  or  low  hill 
woods  of  twelve  years'  growth,  £40  8s.  per  acre,  including  the  thin- 
nings of  standards,  a  certain  proportion  of  which  come  down  every 


fall.  Upon  the  same  soil,  coppice  or  underwood  only,  £25  per  acre 
for  twelve  years'  growth.  The  sales  of  the  woods  upon  the  Hill 
realised  £41  7s.  per  acre  for  eleven  years'  growth.  The  income  from 
the  Uplands  is  probably  not  more  under  wood  than  they  would  realise 
as  arable  lands  ;  but  the  benefits  these  belts  and  small  plantations 
confer  upon  adjoining  lands  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating 
their  value  as  part  of  tlie  estate. 

Much  higher  prices  than  the  aliove  have  been  made  of  small  lots. 
In  18G5  one  of  these  made  £57  per  acre  for  ten  years'  growth,  and 
100  square  perches  sold  for  £45.  Another  lot  of  100  square  perches 
which  sold  for  £28  2s.  6d.,  turned  out  the  following  materials  which 
sold  at  the  annexed  prices  : — 

300  10-ft.  Hop-poles  at    6s.  per  hundred £0  18  0 

•t00  12-ft.          „               12s.           „               2     8  0 

800  14.ft.          ,,              23s.           „               9     4  0 

SOO  Ifi.ft.          „              30s.           „               12     0  0 

500  25-ft.  use-poles    ,,  ."."s.           ,,  ...         ...         ...  s  15  0 

.50  Household  faggots  at  20s.       ,,  ...         ...         ...  0  10  0 

400  Brush  faggots,  adapted  for  lime  or  brick  burning  at 

5s.  per  hundred ...          ...         ...  100 


Total 


£34  15    0 


The  expenses  of  falling  ,ind  working  up  this  lot  were  £2  10s.,  thus 
leaving  a  clear  profit  to  the  purchaser  of  £4  2s.  6d. 

To  ensure  profitable  plantations  the  first  outlay  upon  these  heavy 
lands  is  considerable  ;  Ijut  upon  hillsides,  heaths,  and  such  situations 
as  are  generally  chosen  for  tlie  planter's  operations,  where  small 
plants  are  notched  in  or  larger  ones  ai-e  pitted,  and  no  draining  or 
previous  cultivation  is  required  beyond  a  preliminary  clearance  which 
often  pays  for  the  expenditure,  the  outlay  is  generally  confined  to 
the  purchase  of  trees  and  the  expenses  of  notching-in  or  pitting  and 
planting.  An  active  man  and  a  boy  may  jilant  by  the  system  of 
notching  from  1,000  to  1,300  plants  per  day.  Upon  our  heaviest 
soils  we  pay  Is.  per  100  for  holes  10  in.  deep  by  18  in.  across  ;and 
sujiposing  the  plants  to  be  put  in  4  ft.  apart  or  2722  to  the  acre,  the 
holing  will  cost  £1  7s.  3d.  Plants  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  in  length 
n>ay  be  bought  for  about  £2  per  1000,  or  £5  8s.  6d.  per  acre.  Add 
to  tliis  the  expenses  of  planting — say,  12s.  per  acre — and  we  get  a 
total  of  £7  7s.  9d.  per  acre.  Where  smaller  plants  can  be  notched 
in,  the  total  expense  need  not  exceed  80s.  per  acre. 

To  show  the  advantages  of  regular  plantations  over  the  natural 
growth  from  the  old  and  neglected  stools,  I  might  quote  figures  before 
me  which  prove  conclusively  that  in  years  when  the  former  have 
realised  £25  per  acre  the  latter  have  made  only  £14  6s.  for  the  same 
number  of  year's  growth. 

Upon  nearly  every  farm  and  certainly  upon  every  estate  in  the 
kingdom,  there  are  neglected  pieces  of  land  which  would  pay  well 
for  planting  with  trees,  while  they  are  almost  useless  for  otlier  pur- 
poses, such  as  odd  corners  of  fields,  roadsides,  river  margins,  rocky 
slopes,  barren  heaths,  and  low-lying  swampy  grounds.  Upon  some 
of  the  latter  the  roots  of  Poplars  have  been  found  to  penetrate  deep 
enough  to  open  up  the  substratum  and  permit  the  waters  to  drain  off. 
All  that  is  required  at  the  present  time  to  confer  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  both  the  agricultural  population  and  the  landed  proprietors  is  a 
little  enterprise,  judgment  in  selecting  trees  and  laying  out  land, 
and  care  in  the  planting.  Tlius  we  may  tide  over  a  time  of  trial  and 
great  depression  and  confer  upon  the  country  generally  an  advantage 
which  will  become  more  apparent  every  succeeding  year. 

A.  J.  Burrows. 


THE  OLD  OAKS  AT  THORESBY. 

These,  the  remn.auts  of  "Merrie  Sherwood,"  constitute  one  of  the 
features  of  greatest  interest  at  Thoresby.  They  may  be  counted 
by  thousands— trees  perhaps  1200  years  old,  of  wonderfully  large 
girth,  some  of  them  stag-headed  with  great  excrescences  here  and 
there  on  their  massive  trunks  ;  but  some  of  them  symmetrical  with 
spreading  heads  and  limbs  of  enormous  size.  One  of  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  "Major  Oak,"  still  a  magnificent  tree,  of  which  a°repre- 
sentation  will  be  found  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  IX,  p.  492).  Its 
trunk,  which  is  hollow  and  capable  of  holding  some  ten  or  twelve 
people,  measures,  at  2  ft.  above  the  base,  32  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  29  ft.  This  tree  is  annually  visited 
by  hundreds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  espe- 
cially by  artists,  who  are  fond  of  sketching  it  as  well  as  other 
denizens  of  tliis  ancient  forest.  Of  this  tree  there  is  a  wood  carv- 
ing by  Robinson,  of  Newcastle,  over  the  fire-place  in  the  library  at 
Thoresby  with  red  and  fallow  deer  browsing  amongst  the  Fern 
beneath  its  branches,  and  below  it  figures  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John.  Next  perhaps  in  size  is  an  Oak  called  the  "Simon  Foster,"  a 
tree  little  inferior  to  the   "Major,"  and  one  equally  an   object  of 
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almiration.  It  measures,  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  31  ft.  6  in.,  and 
at  4  It.  up,  2.5  ft.  Then  there  is  the  fShanibles  Oak  also  in  tliis 
district,  a  tree  so  named  from  its  hollow  trunk  having  been  made 
a  butcher's  shop,  so  to  speak,  in  which  were  hungup  and  "dressed" 
the  sheep  and  deer  killed  in  the  neighbouring  forest  by  tliose  who, 
in  times  jjast,  set  jiroperty  rights  at  defiance.  This,  when  a  "  hale 
green  tree, "  must  have  been  one  of  enonuous  size,  but  one  half  of 
it  is  now  gone — in  short,  it  is  a  mere  shell,  some  boys  having  set  it 
on  fire  some  four  or  five  years  ago  wliile  Ijuniing  a  wasp's  nest  in  its 
centre.  One  more  remark.able  ti-ee  is  tlie  "  Parliament  Oak,"  so 
named  because  under  its  once  spreading  branches  King  John,  who 
had  a  palace  not  far  off,  held  a  parliament.  This  is  now  a  complete 
■WTCck,  the  few  leafy  branches  of  which  its  head  consists  being  sup- 
ported on  props.  Nor  must  I  forget  wdiile  in  this  part  of  the 
country  the  "  tJreendale  Oak  "  at  Welbeck,  a  tree  with  an  opening 
in  its  trunk  through  which  a  coach  might  be  driven.  This  aperture 
measures  rather  more  tlian  (i  ft.  wide,  therefore  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  trunk  may  be  formed.  Few  of  these  old  Oaks  are,  how- 
ever, now  to  be  found  at  Welbeck,  and  therefore  those  who  wish  to 
see  these  storm-tossed  veterans  of  ancient  Sherwood  nnist  visit 
Thoresby,  where  they  cover  hundreds  of  acres  and  where,  tlianks  to 
the  liberality  of  Lonl  Manvers,  they  are  as  open  to  all  who  care  to 
see  them  as  "  Burnham  ISeeches."  Mr.  Jamieson,  Lord  Manvers' 
forester,  informed  me  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  old  Oaks  are  wholly 
sound  although  the  young  wood  produced  Ijy  them  is  surprising,  and 
that  accidents  have  even  occurred  from  the  sudden  breakage  of  some 
of  their  huge  and  high  poised  limbs.  ■  Young  plantations  of  fine 
Oaks,  properly  thinned  and  otherwise  well  cared  for,  are,  however, 
plentifully  dispersed  over  the  Thoresby  estate,  and  these  will,  at  no 
very  distant  date,  take  the  place  of  the  old  trees  now  showing  in 
most  cases  unmistakably  the  evil  effects  of  that  fell  destroyer — 
Time.  M. 


EFFECTIVE  CDMBINATIOXS  IX  PLjVNTING. 

A  v.'RiTER  of  the  last  generation  draws  attention  to  the  charming 
contrast  furnishea  by  the  near  association  of  the  deep  gi-een  foliage 
of  the  Laurel  with  the  graceful,  drooping,  waving  branches  of  the 
silver-barked  Birch,  tlie  weeping  variety  especially  ;  rising  out  of  a 
ground- work  of  Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  or  other  large-leaved  ever- 
greens, they  always  produce  a  striking  effect,  especially  in  w'inter. 
But  the  evergreen  undergrowth  sliould  not  be  permitted  to  grow  so 
tall  as  to  hide  tlie  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  when  this  happens  much  of 
the  intended  effect  is  lost,  and  the  unlergrowth  soon  becomes  naked 
at  the  bottom  and  unsightly.  The  best  way  to  manage  low  under- 
wood of  this  fast-growing  character  is  to  prune  it  annually — not 
hard  in,  but  to  cut  back  runaway  shoots,  as  tliese  are  the  leaders 
that  carry  directly  upward  the  strength  of  the  plants,  which  results 
in  a  wasted  base.  With  a  little  attention  every  w-inter  or  early  in 
spring  tlie  undergrowth  may  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  always 
Ijok  well,  forming  a  beautiful  frame  to  the  tree  picture,  and  which 
may  be  arranged  either  to  harmonise  or  contrast  by  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  materials  employed.  I  have  often  thought  that,  in  the 
a-rangeiuent  of  new  plant.itions,  hardly  sufficient  importance  is 
attached  to  their  winter  aspects  and  effect.  And  yet  it  is  in  win- 
ter, when  the  ski&s  are  often  covered  with  leaden  clouds,  and  when 
out-of-door  aspects  are  of  a  gloomy  character,  that  the  mind  is 
peculiarly  open  to  receive  pleasing  impressions  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  tree  vegetation,  because  at  that  season  there  is  so  little  else 
to  interest  and  arouse  attention.  It  is  true  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  grounds  near  the  house  are  generally  well  furnished  with  ever- 
greens, not  only  with  the  view  of  securing  shelter,  but  also  of  mak- 
ing a  pleasant  picturesqueness  ;  and  I  think,  so  far  as  both  objects 
are  concerned,  their  attainment  is  not  incompatible  with  a  judicious 
use  of  deciduous  trees  and  shruljs.  We  all  know  how  the  force  of  the 
fiercest  wind  is  broken  by  a  thick  Thorn  or  Beech  hedge  in  winter, 
when  the  leaves  have  mostly  fallen  ;  the  cold  currant  is  grasped  in 
the  thick  folds  of  the  hedge,  and  dispersed  on  the  other  side  in  the 
gentlest  zephyrs.  In  fact,  no  evergreen  can  gi'apple  witli  a  strong 
wind  in  the  same  manner  as  a  stout  Thorn  fence  does,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns calming  down  and  mitigating  its  injurious  force.  Then,  again, 
in  the  annual  change  of  dress,  dccidious  trees  and  shrubs  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  evergi-eens,  though  1  am  not  forgetting  the 
beautiful  tints  assumed  by  the  young  growths  of  the  Box  and  Yew 
trees,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  in  spring  ;  but  they 
will  not  compare  with  the  ever-varying  foIi,age  of  trees  of  a  deci- 
duous habit.  There  are  numbers  of  large  old  Kims  of  various  kinds 
near  where  I  am  writing,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  note  the  daily 
change  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  they  are  putting  on  and  sheil- 
ding  their  leaves.  But  when  they  are  about  half  dressed  in  sj)ring  is 
the  time  when  the  effect  seems  most  [deasing,  as  then  their  huge 
limbs  can  be  traced  through  the  cloud  of  gi-eenish,  golden-tinted 
drapery  ;  and  when  the  sun  sliiues  upon  them  the  whole  looks  like  a 


fair)'  scene.  It  is,  therefore,  verj-  desirable  to  plant  deciduous  sub- 
jects freely  among  the  evergreens,  lioth  in  distinct  grou])3  and  also 
in  the  form  of  single  specimens.  But  I  think  the  best  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  groups  of  deciduous  trees  or  shruljs  when  sjjringing  out  of 
a  base  of  evergreens,  as  then,  in  w'inter,  the  whole  surface  is  covered; 
there  is  no  bare  earth  visible,  and  the  whole  has  a  thoroughly  finished 
appearance. 

Let  rae  give  an  illustration  or  two  1)y  waj'  of  explanation.  The 
Ailantus  glandulosa  is  a  very  eU'eetive  slirub  in  summer,  if  not  too 
much  crowded,  so  that  its  long  pinn,ate  leaves  can  have  room  for 
development;  but  when  denuded  of  its  foliage  in  winter,  it  puts 
one  in  mind  of  a  room  ^\ithout  furniture  ;  there  is  little  or  nothing 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  But  plant  underneath  these  bare  stems 
some  dwarf,  close-gi'owing,  evergreen  shrubs,  and  a  combination  is 
created  that  is  always  very  pleasing.  Rosemary  is  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  very  charming  effect  it  has,  either  when  close 
under  the  eye  or  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  view.  Lilacs, 
Syringas,  and  the  Guelder  Rose  always  look  well  springing  out  of  a 
bed  of  evergreens  ;  as  do  also  Thorns  and  Laburnums.  Tlie  common 
Savin,  in  a  low  dark  mass,  with  taller,  lighter  foliage  plants  growing 
out  of  it,  has  a  very  striking  effect,  and  such  contrasts  always  arrest 
attention.  Hollies  on  a  base  of  .St.  Jolm's-wort  (Hypericum  calyci- 
num)  have  a  finished  look,  whether  the  Hollies  be  large  or  small,  as 
the  gi'ound  is  all  furnished,  and  so  the  arrangement  does  not  lack 
completeness,  and  it  shortens  tlieperiod  one  lias  to  wait  for  the  plants 
to  fill  up  and  hide  the  bare  earth.  But  this  Hypericum  is  rather  a 
strong-rooting  plant,  and  requires  to  be  kept  within  bounds,  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  most  soils  by  mowing  it  off  every  spring. 
This  plan  of  fiUing-up  between  specimen  shrubs  or  trees  with  a 
dwarf  contrasting  plant,  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  planting 
manj'  masses,  except  a  few  on  the  windward  side.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  protective  power  in  low,  close-gi'owing  plants ;  they  stop  the 
rush  of  cold  currents  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  shelter  and 
protect  tlie  collar  of  the  delicate  plant,  which  is  the  most  vital  part. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  garden  where  there  is  a  sloping  bank  forming 
a  foreground  to  a  group  of  deciduous  trees.  It  is  planted  with  speci- 
men shrubs  of  various  kinds,  each  having  space  sufficient  to  show  its 
true  cliaracter  ;  whilst  among  the  shrubs,  completely  covering  all 
bare  earth,  is  planted  Vinca  m.ajor  or  large  Periwinkle.  This  bank 
always  presents  a  tasteful  finished  appearance,  which  every  year 
eems  to  increase  in  interest,  as  the  plants  assume  their  true  charac- 
ers.  The  Periwinkles  are  trimmed  up  in  epring  ^^ith  the  shears 
^after  they  have  completed  their  flowering,  which  is  generally  towards 
tthe  end  of  April ;  the  new  growth  breaks  away  directly,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  shrubs  are  furnished  with  a  delightful  carpet, 
that  has  none  of  the  formality  of  carpets  generally,  but  a  light  free 
growth  of  a  jjleasing  character.  The  thick  growth  effectually  keeps 
down  weeds,  and  conceals  falling  leaves  and  other  debris  of  autumn 
and  winter.  E.  H. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHEUBS,  &  WOODLANDS- 

Trees    and    Shrubs   in  "Vienna. —  Mandschurian    Dimor- 

phanthus  {D.  mandsohuricus). — This  handsome  broad  pinnate-leaved 
shrub  is  very  striking,  and  much  resembles  Aralia  spinosa,  but  is 
decidedly  hardier.  It  has  a  great  advantage  for  the  climate  of  this 
part  of  Austria.  C'ratsegus  Crus-galli  is  a  tree  «  hich  never  looks  better 
than  in  autumn,  when  laden  with  its  scarlet  fruits,  resembling 
minute  Apples.  They  help  to  break  up  the  monotony  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  when  ganlens  begin  to  be  dull.  A  tree  of  Paulownia 
iniperialis,  over  40  ft.  high  and  as  much  through,  is  bearing  a  mass 
of  fruits. — L.  Kropatsch,  Laxenberri. 

Leycesteria  formosa. — This  old-fashioned  flowering  shrub 
is  well  worth  a  place  in  tiie  most  select  collection.  Its  pendulous. 
Grape-like  clusters  of  bright  chocolate-coloured  berries  impart  to  it 
a  very  distinct  and  highly  ornamental  appearance.  It  produces  an 
excellent  effect  when  growing  amongst  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  would  also  form  an  ailmirable  subject  for  pot  culture. 
Although  it  requires  to  attain  sever,al  feet  in  height  before  it  fully 
displays  its  decorative  capabilities,  it  will  at  the  same  time  flower  in 
a  dwarf  state,  and  might  therefore  be  utilised  during  tlie  autumn 
and  early  winter  months — a  time  when  it  is  often  found  difficult  to 
secure  variety  for  conservatory  decoration.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
of  a  somewhat  tender  nature,  and,  when  grown  in  open  exposed 
localities  is  liable  to  be  out  down  in  severe  winters  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  fact  that  this  old  inhabitant  of  our  ganlens  is  seldom 
seen  in  thoroughly  good  condition,  and  that  its  culture  has  become 
neglected.  Its  merits,  however,  entitle  it  to  the  consideration  of 
planters,  and  render  it  worthy  of  some  pains  iieing  taken  to  ensure 
it  against  injury  from  frost.  A  few  evergreen  Vioughs,  or  two  or 
three  old  mats,  would  afl'ord  the  necessary  protection. — J.  Corn 
HILL. 
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Portugal  Laurel  Hedges. — In  a  large  nui'sery  in  this 
neiglibourliood  devoted  to  tlie  culture  of  hardy  plants,  shelter  hedges, 
composed  of  Portuguese  Laurel,  ai-e  extensively  employed.  On  the 
north  side  the  hedges  are  some  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are 
flanked  at  intei'vals  by  otiiers,  whicli  slope  gr.adually  to  the  ground, 
tlius  enclosing  spaces  effectually  sheltered  from  cutting  and  rough 
winds,  but  which  are  at  the  same  time  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays.  These  sheltered  spaces  are  used  for  planting  out  seed- 
lings, rooted  cuttings,  or  anything  which  may  need  some  nursing,  or 
would  be  benefited  by  protection  in  the  earlier  stages  of  gi'owth. 
Sheltered  spaces  such  as  these  are  easily  formed,  and  would  be  found 
extremely  useful  for  many  purposes,  such  as  raising  early  salading, 
forwarding  Strawberries,  &c.  Or  were  the  enclosures  made  to  face 
the  north,  they  might  be  profitably  utilised  during  tlie  hot  summer 
montlis  for  planting  out  Primroses,  Violets,  &c.,  or  screening  j^ot 
plants  against  the  glare  of  a  hot  sun.  The  Portuguese  Laurel 
would  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  it  quickly  forms 
a  dense,  impenetrable  mass  of  foliage,  impervious  to  the  harsh  dry- 
ing winds,  which  often  exercise  a  pernicious  infiuence  upon  such 
plants  as  have  not  attained  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  them. — 

J.    CORNHILL. 

The  Size  and  Age  of  Trees. — In  reference  to  this  matter 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath  writes  to  the  Times  as  follows  :  May  I  appeal, 
through  your  columns,  to  those  who  write  upon  the  size  of  trees  to 
supplement  tlieir  information,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  with  that 
which  is  kno%vn  of  their  age,  because  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
majority  of  readers  would  be  more  impressed  by  the  fact  tliat  a  tree 
had  lived  several  centuries  than  by  knowing  merely  its  girth  and 
height  in  feet  ?  Tliis  leads  me  once  again  to  speak  of  some  old 
friends  of  mine — Burnham  Beeches.  Who  is  tliere  in  this  tree- 
lo\-ing  country  can  tell  us  something  that  can  be  depended 
upon  as  to  their  age  ?  I  have  souglit  long  and  diligently  to 
discover  some  historical  account  of  them,  but  have  found  only  that 
which  is  vague,  legendary,  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  their  origin  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  be  learnt.  Who,  then,  of  those  wlio  have 
made  tree  life  their  study,  will  volunteer  information  upon  a  subject 
which,  from  enquiries  I  constantly  receive,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  inte- 
resting to  a  number  of  your  readers? 
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DECOKATIVE  PLANTS  OF    DIFFERENT  HABITS. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  best  effect  obtainable  with 
any  assemblage  of  plants,  either  in  the  open  air  or  indoors,  is  most 
satisfactorily  secured  by  having  as  mucli  diversity  as  possible,  not 
only  in  the  form,  colour,  and  general  character  of  the  fiowers  which 
they  produce,  but  still  more  so  in  tlie  natural  liabit  of  the  plants 
tliemselves.  I  repeat  natural  habit,  for  a  great  deal  is  continuously 
said  and  written  about  the  formal  appearance  of  many  pot-grown 
subjects  ;  and  objection  is  taken  to  their  broad,  bushy  rounded  out- 
line, which  is  charged  to  a  mistake  in  the  tr.aining,  when  all  that 
has  been  done  in  that  direction  has  only  given  them  a  symmetry  of 
outline  such  as  they  would  have  had  if  growing  in  their  native 
habitats  with  sufficient  space  and  ojiportunity  for  full  development. 
I  am  not  taking  into  account  the  distortion  sometimes  p/actised  in 
plant  training,  of  which  no  one  can  approve,  but  the  tying  that  is 
necessary  to  fully  open  out  and  sufficiently  separate  the  branches 
of  any  specimen,  large  or  small,  to  admit  of  the  requisite  air  and 
light  getting  to  the  interior  of  the  plant,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  the  shoots  from  being  drawn  up,  and  also  with  a  view  to 
allow  enough  room  for  the  flowers  to  be  seen  distinctly.  This 
much,  plants  that  are  naturally  of  a  bushy  habit,  require,  whether 
the  specimens  are  large  or  small,  for  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  even 
under  the  best  possible  system  of  cultivation  in  tlie  best  constructed 
light  houses,  the  branches  of  plants  in  general  have  a  much 
greater  determination  to  become  elongated  than  when  grown 
uncrowded  in  the  open  air.  For  a  very  long  time  after  glass  erec- 
tions were  devised  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  too  tender  for 
growing  out-of-doors,  they  were  little  better  than  receptacles  for 
weak,  branchless  starvelings,  the  result  of  overcrowding  and  a  mani- 
fest absence  of  perception  as  to  their  requirements.  Of  this  state 
of  matters  we  have  abundant  evidence,  as,  even  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  above  description  would  hold  good  with  the 
greater  number  of  plant  houses  throughout  the  country.  When 
exhibitions  of  plants  in  a  better  developed  couaition  came  into 
fashion  there  was  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  different  form  in 
the  subjects  grown — the  opposite  of  the  tall  spare  examples 
that  had  so  long  done  duty  in  greenhouses  and  conservitories, 
the  result  being  that  most  of  the  plants  now-a-days  have  a 
bush-like    shape,    with    comparatively    little  to  relieve  the    even 


monotonous  surface.  Frequently,  indeed,  do  we  see  whole  houses 
in  which  everything  is  rejected  that  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to 
such  a  form  of  growth.  The  consequence  is  that  although  the 
plants,  from  a  more  liberal  course  of  treatment,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  much  greater  quantity  of  flowers,  still  the  monotony  in 
form  is  objectionable.  In  spring  we  find  stages  full  of  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Cytisuses,  Azaleas,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  forced  shrubs,  and 
bulbs,  the  t.illest  furthest  from  the  e}'e,  with  the  smallest  in  front, 
coming  down  in  a  gi'adual  even  descent.  These  are  succeeded  again 
by  Fuchsias,  self  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  others  of 
a  like  character  and  habit.  An  attempt  to  relieve  such  is  frequently 
made  by  growing  some  or  other  of  the  preceding  plants  in  the  form 
of  standards,  the  outcome  of  which  is  that  the  broad  bushy  heads 
are  removed  above  the  jiots,  breaking  the  otherwise  level  surface, 
but  nothing  more  ;  whereas  if  subjects  of  a  totally  different  character 
had  been  chosen  for  intermixture  the  arrangement  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory. 

This  objectionable  state  of  affairs  does  not  so  often  exist  in  warm 
stoves  and  conservatories,  where  the  generally  cultivated  fine-leaved 
plants  are  usually  found,  as  it  does  in  tlie  cooler  greenhouses  to 
which  I  am  more  particularly  alluding,  and  from  which  even  such 
plants  as  the  old-fashioned  Humea  elegans  are  almost  banished, 
although  its  tall  erect  stem,  furnished  with  graceful  drooping 
branches,  renders  it  so  fitting  a  subject  for  giving  the  desired  con- 
trast to  the  other  compact-habited  plants.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  to 
want  of  materials  in  the  sliajie  of  plants  of  a  character  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Humea  to  which  tlie  absence  of  artistic  effect  in  the 
furnishing  of  greenhouses  can  be  attributed,  but  a  too  common 
absence  of  perception  that,  however  well  grown,  according  to  their 
kind,  the  subjects  employed  may  be,  a  tasteful  and  pleasing  arrange- 
ment is  impossible  without  sufficient  diversity  in  the  form  of 
the  plants  forming  the  whole.  It  is  in  this  matter  of  choosing 
the  plants  best  calculated  for  efl'ective  combination  in  gi-onping  that 
the  Continental  gardeners  excel,  as  those  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  their  exhibitions  can  testify,  though  the  plants  in 
themselves  are  far  from  showing  the  skill  in  cultivation  usually  met 
with  at  similar  gatherings  at  home.  We  are  often  led  away  too  far 
by  the  appearance  of  plants  individually,  their  raritj',  or  their  being 
new,  losing  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  fitness  for  the  purpose 
required  is  indispensable  for  anj  assemblage  of  plants,  as  much  in 
the  home  grouping  as  in  an  exhibition.  Amongst  flowering  subjects, 
such  plants  as  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Neriums,  Erythrinas,  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  Clianthus,  Abutilons,  Hedychiums,  Acacias, 
Lilies,  and  others  of  a  like  character,  confined  to  single  stems,  or 
mostly  so,  with  the  number  of  handsome-leaved  plants,  like  the  less 
tender  kinds  of  Dracfenas,  Grevilleas,  Lomatias,  Khopalas, 
Yuccas,  Aralias,  and  Cannas,  each  grown  to  one  stem  ;  the  green  and 
variegated  forms  of  Phonnium  tenax,  kept  to  single  crownis  ;  the 
useful  Humea  elegans,  of  which  a  supply  can  so  easily  be  main- 
tained by  sowing  a  little  seed  each  year — these  and  others  that  will 
occur  to  the  cultivator,  if  fairly  managed,  will  afford  all  the  year 
round  abundant  material  wherewith  to  furnish  a  greenhouse,  large 
or  small,  in  a  way  to  make  the  whole  arrangement  snch  as  to  satisfy 
those  who  look  for  something  beyond  the  plants  individually, 
without  materially  interfering  with  the  general  well-being  of  the 
lower-gTOwiug  portion,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  exist  in 
gi'eater  numbers  than  the  taller  plants. 

Most  of  the  above,  when  they  get  too  tall  or  deficient  of  leaves, 
will  bear  heading  down,  and  thus  can  be  renewed  ;  and  the  majority 
with  the  aid  of  liquid  stimulants,  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition without  the  use  of  large  pots,  and  admit  of  being  further 
employed  for  hall  or  room  decoration  when  occasion  requires. 

T.  Baines. 

BOUVARDIAS  ON  THE  COOL  SYSTEM. 

I  SEE  (p.  352)  that  Mr.  Baines  still  advocates  a  brisk  heat,  and  there- 
fore expensive  treatment  for  these  lovely  winter-flowering  plants. 
We  are  better  pleased  with  our  Bouvardia  plants  this  year  than  we 
have  been  for  many  seasons  ;  indeed,  we  never  had  them  in  better 
condition.  Owing  to  the  season  being  so  unfavovrable,  they  were 
not  planted  out  this  summer,  but  were  grown  on  in  pots  in  a  cool 
house  and  in  frames.  About  a  month  ago  some  of  the  plants  were 
removed  into  a  briskly-heated  pit,  .and  others  were  placed  in  a  Vinery, 
from  which  all  the  fruit  had  been  cut,  and  which  is  now  freely  ven- 
tilated night  and  day.  Those  in  the  Vinery  are  looking  equally 
well,  and  producing  as  many  flowers  as  those  in  the  heated  pit  ;  and 
judging  from  past  experience,  those  under  cool  treatment  will  do 
equally  well  as  those  in  heat,  ily  daily  experience  of  Bouvardias  is 
that  their  blooming  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  heat  which  they 
receive  as  upon  good  culture.  Well  grown  plants  will  bloom  freely 
and  well  for  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  winter  if  kejjt  clean,  and  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  say  from  45'  to  55°.  Perhaps 
many  amateurs  gi'OW  the  seplauts  fairly  well  in  frames  in  summer 
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and  the  gieeuhouse  in  winter  ;  and  to  such  as  have  not  already  tried 
them,  I  would  say  begin  at  once.  Do  not  let  the  want  of  brisk  heat 
deter  you.  Plants  whicli  will  make  your  greenhouses  gay,  and  supply 
you  with  cut  flowers  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  surpassed,  will  l)e 
your  reward  ;  and  tlie  same  treatment  which  causes  Cinerarias  to 
grow  and  flower  freely  will  be  found  to  suit  Bouvardias  admiraljly. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Gilbert  takes  the  most  useful  and  generally 
applicable  way  of  treating  his  Bouvardias,  and  places  them  "  in  the 
greenhouse  to  flower."  Cambriax. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Training  and  Tying  Plants.— If  "Consistent,"  who 
criticises  what  I  have  had  to  say  on  this  subject  (p.  304),  cannot  see 
the  difterence  between  the  training  of  Chrysanthemums  or  Pelar- 
goniums in  the  objectionable  Mushroom-like  form  we  so  often  see 
them,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  across,  and  not  more  than  10  in.  to  1  ft. 
high,  as  compared  with  the  Heaths,  Ixoras,  and  Azaleas  tied  as 
nearly  to  the  shape  tliey  grow  in  naturally  as  their  safe  carriage  to 
and  from  the  places  where  they  are  exhibited  admits,  then  anything 
I  can  say  in  the  matter  will  be  useless  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
"  Consistent  "  either  ignores  or  loses  sight  of  what  I  have  always 
urged  in  respect  to  the  training  of  plants  for  exhibition,  for  it  is  to 
these  he  particularly  alludes,  and  not  to  such  as  are  wanted  for 
ordinary  decorative  purposes,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  need  no 
more  tying  than  will  give  them  the  requisite  support  to  keep  them 
in  something  like  the  form  which  they  naturally  assume.  So  far  as 
my  own  practise  went,  when  an  exhibitor,  I  may  state  that  I  never 
tied  my  specimens  to  the  close  even  surface  that  many  growers,  both 
before  and  since,  have  done  ;  and  not  unfrequently  I  have  had  them 
found  fault  with  by  the  advocates  of  formal  tying.  "Consistent" 
would  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  signature  he  has  chosen  had 
he  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  our  flowering  plants  (climbers 
excepted),  whicli  are  usually  used  for  exhibition  purposes,  grow 
naturally  as  round  and  formal  as  a  Mezereon  bush  or  Rhododendron, 
and  the  form  of  training  I  always  adopted,  and  continue  to  recom- 
mend, has  been  so  much  and  no  more  than  would  keep  exhibition 
plants  as  near  the  shape  in  wliich  they  grow  naturally  as  possible — 
very  different  from  the  way  in  whicli  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelar- 
goniums are  usually  treated  as  compared  with  their  natural  habit  of 
growth. — T.  Baixes. 

Chinese  Primulas  in  a  Cold  Frame  (p.  337).— It  would 
be  unwise  to  trust  Chinese  Primulas  to  the  doubtful  protection  of 
a  cold  frame  all  the  winter,  especially  through  such  a  winter  as 
the  last  one,  as  there  were  periods  of  frost  so  severe  for  three 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  when  no  daylight  could  be  admitted,  aud  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  such  plants  would  be  like  after  sucli  con- 
finement ;  besides,  only  the  thickest  of  covering  could  keep  severe 
frost  from  plants  in  a  cold  frame.  But  there  is  even  a  more  forcible 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  wintered  m  a  cold  frame.  Primula 
sinensis  is  peculiarly  a  winter-blooming  plant,  and  to  shut  it  up  in  a 
cold  frame  from  November  till  March  would  be  a  great  mistake,  as 
in  such  a  place  it  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage  if  in  bloom,  as  if 
it  does  flower  it  would  soon  lose  all  its  bloom  through  damp,  to 
the  effects  of  which  it  is  most  susceptible.  The  best — and,  indeed, 
only  suitable — place  for  Chinese  Primulas  through  the  winter  is  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  there  is  a  genial  temperature 
and  plenty  of  light  and  air.  To  immure  them  in  a  cold  frame  all 
the  winter  is  to  consign  their  beauties  to  a  dungeon.  Cold  frames, 
as  the  designation  impUes,  should  be  used  only  for  plants  that 
require  in  summer  a  cool  temperature,  aud  in  winter  for  those  that 
are  quite  hardy,  or  not  being  entirely  hardy  are  somewhat  at  rest. 
Even  in  mild  winters,  when  thei-e  is  little  frost,  damp  is  almost 
as  dangerous  to  plants  as  severe  weather,  especially  as  most  frames 
are  placed  or  built  on  the  gi'ound,  so  that  the  d.amp  of  the  soil  is 
attracted  upward.  Those  who  have  no  other  glass  but  a  cold  frame 
will  be  well  advised  not  to  trust  too  much  tender  materia!  to  its 
protection  ;  but  hardy  plants,  such  as  bulbs,  Pausies,  Auriculas, 
Alpine  Primulas,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Polyanthuses,  and  others  m.ay 
be  grown  in  it  with  the  greatest  safety,  and  will  cause  no  anxiety 
during  the  hardest  weather. — A.  D. 

Vallota  eximia. — This  fine  variety  of  V.  purpurea  deserves 
to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  tlian  it  is,  for  a  more  beautiful 
autunm  and  winter-flowering  bulb  is  not  to  be  found.  Its  colour — 
bright  scarlet — renders  it  a  most  striking  object,  both  for  conserva- 
tory and  for  room  decoration,  while  its  cultivation  is  so  simple  that 
any  one  can  grow  it.  Let  some  good-sized  bulbs  be  procured  now 
and  kept  gently  growing  on  through  the  winter  in  any  Iglasshouse 
in  a  temperature  of  about  55'.  Keep  them  moderately  watered, 
and  set  them  in  a  light  position,  and  they  will,  by  next  autumn, 
have  made  fine  large  flowering  roots  ;  then  keep  them  rather  ilry 
for  a  time,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  in  any  way  injure  the  foliage. 


Tlian  place  a  few  bulljs  at  a  time  in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  fine  large 
trusses  of  exquisite  scarlet  flowers  will  be  the  result.  They  will  suc- 
ceed well  in  5-in.  or  0-in.  pots,  tnd  they  do  not  require  frequent 
repotting.  The  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  good  fibry  })eat  and  loam 
ill  equal  proportions,  aud  plenty  of  silver  sand  and  good  drainage. 
This  plant  succeeils  admirably  in  the  window  of  a  warm  light  sitting- 
room,  where  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admired  by  all  who  are  fond  of 
flowers.  Vallotas  are  very  easily  propagated  by  means  of  the  small 
bulbs  which  form  freely  round  the  base  of  the  parent  roots. — Henry 
Bailev. 

Hints  Respecting  Cyclamens. — Cyclamens  still  are  so 
generally  mismanaged  by  amateurs  that  a  few  hints  respecting  them 
may  be  of  use  to  some  who  have  hitherto  not  succeeded  with  their 
culture.  The  very  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  seed  of  a  really 
good  strain  ;  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  plants  in  flower  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  save  one's  own  seed.  A  visit  to  say  such  a  collection 
as  that  grown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing,  would  enable  the 
would-be  gi'ower  to  jirocure  tlie  best  strain,  and  so  avoid  the  inevi- 
table disappointment  that  attends  the  growth  from  inferior  seed.  It  is 
best  to  place  the  plants  in  their  separate  colours  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass,  and  on  bright  days  the  pollen  can  be  distributed  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  whicli  will  cause  the  flowers  to  set  their  seed  freely.  As 
the  pods  ripen  let  the  seed  be  carefully  gathered  and  dried.  This  is 
a  very  good  tims  to  sow  the  seeds,  which  should  be  put  in  pans 
.slightly  covered  ;  keep  tliem  moderately  moist,  and  place  them  in  a 
brisk  heat.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  off,  and  as  soon  as  possible  pot  them  into  small  thumb  pots. 
Shift  again  into  3-in.  pots,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  filled  with  roots 
move  them  into  their  (for  this  season)  blooming  pots,  viz.,  5-in.  ones. 
The  best  soil  for  them  is  good  loam  and  peat,  plenty  of  silver  sand, 
and  free  drain.age.  They  require  to  be  keptgi'owing  freely  always  in 
a  genial  warmth  ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  they  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  clear  of  insects.  I  do  not  think  Cyclamens  ever  recover 
from  an  attack  of  green  fly  if  neglected,  hence  so  many  failures. 
They  also  require  great  attention  as  regards  watering  ;  never  allow 
them  to  become  dry.  These  few  simple  instructions  followed,  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  productive  of  good  I'esults.  —  H.  Bailey. 


The  Hail  Storm  Relief  Fund.— It  has  been  decided  to 
close  this  fund  on  Saturday,  November  the  2nd,  and  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  committee  that  any  subscriptions  not  yet  sent  in  may  be 
remitted  without  delay.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  the 
14th  inst.,  the  sum  of  £800  was  voted  for  relief  purposes  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  investigation  committees.  When  these  were 
appointed,  the  executive  committee,  finding  that  the  subscriptions 
announced  represented  but  a  fifth  part  of  the  aggregate  amount  sent 
in  by  sufferers,  instructed  the  investigation  committees  to  confine 
their  labours  to  ascertaining  the  actual  amount  of  glass  broken, 
specially  recommending  the  most  deserving  and  necessitous  cases. 
These  returns  having  been  made,  were  duly  considered  in  committee, 
and  at  a  meeting  on  the  18th  inst.,  the  sum  of  £800  was  voted. 
The  aggregate  quantity  of  broken  glass  was  found  to  be  very  large, 
and  as  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  would  not  admit 
of  relief  being  administered  according  to  a  uniform  scale,  it  was 
resolved  to  divide  the  applicants  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
needs,  the  most  necessitous  to  receive  3d.  per  ft.,  the  next  2d.  per 
ft.,  and  the  least  needy.  Id.  per  ft..  Already  all  apjilicants  classed 
as  necessitous  have  been  relieved,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sum 
voted  will  shortly  be  aw.arded.  The  sum  remaining  over  at  the  close 
of  the  fund  will  be  further  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  sufferers, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Hail  .Storm  Fund  of  1876.  A  balance  sheet  will 
then  be  struck,  and  the  committee  will  bring  its  labours  to  a  close. 

Substitutes  for  Potatoes. — We  are  threatened  with  some- 
thing like  a  Potato  famine,  aud  tliose  who  remember  the  similar  disaster 
in  1840  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  grave  is  now  the  prospect,  mth 
a  vastly  increased  population,  and  a  state  of  depression  in  trade 
which  signifies  on  the  p.art  of  the  masses  a  great  difficulty  in  providing 
even  the  commonest  and  cheapest  necessaries  of  life.  Manj'  and  well- 
intentioned  are  the  suggestions  which  are  being  made  with  the  view 
of  jn'oviding  substitutes  for  the  Potato.  The  French  harirof^  hlanc 
or  flageolets.  Lentils,  Rice,  Maize,  and  Oatmeal  are  the  substane«» 
which  are  brought  most  prominently  forward  as  being  fit  to  replace 
the  favourite  tuljer.  In  one  respect — the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which 
they  contain — they  all,  but  especiallj'  the  leguminous  examples, 
greatly  surpass  the  Potato  as  an  economical  nutriment.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, they  are  all  deficient  in  antiscorbutic  elements.  Under  a 
diet  of  these  substances,  either  alone  or  with  the  trifling  amount  of 
fresh  animal  food*  whicli  is  all  tliat  tons  of  thousands  of  persons  can 
obtain,  scurvy  would  be  as  rife  as  it  was  in  Ireland  and  Nortli  Britain 
in  1846-47.  Nevertheless  all  these  foods  are  very  valiial)le.  aud  it 
only  needs  that  the  particuLar  point  in  which  they  fail  should  be 
recognised  aud  supplemented.  If  this  be  not  done  disease  must 
ensue,  and  the  nutriment  fall  into  disfavour.     Any  of  these   sub- 
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stances  may  be  used  with  atlvautage  where  either  an  abundance  of 
milk  forms  part  of  the  dietary,  or  tlie  antiscorbutic  element  can  be 
furnished  by  fresh  green  vegetables,  Onions,  or  the  juice  of  Oranges 
or  Lemons. — Lancet. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


GENTIANA  AFFINIS. 

The  Gentians  comprise  some  of  our  most  brilliant  hardy  flowering 
plants,  the  majority  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe.  Tliere  are  but 
few  that  have  been  derived  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  though 


Geutiana  afliuis  (flowers  Ijhie). 

in  point  of  beauty  of  colour  there  are  many,  especially  in  South 
America,  that  quite  surpass  the  cultivated  kinds.  G.  affinis,  which 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  is  a  native  of  California, 
where  it  inhabits  very  high  elevations  on  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Sierra  Kevada  and  other  neighbouring  localities.  It  grows  from  1  ft. 
to  2  ft.  high  ;  the  leafy  flower  stems  bear  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
which  are  about  1  in.  long,  and  of  an  intense  blue  colour.  It  has 
flowered  at  Tottenham  this  year  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery,  from  whicli 
the  specimens  our  illustration  was  prejiared  from  were  sup- 
plied. Another  Califomian  (jentian,  that  has  been  introduced,  is 
G.  Newberryi,  a  very  dwarf  growing  kind,  with  pale  blue  and 
greenish  dotted  flowers.     Some  of  the  other  kinds  found  there  are 


very  beautiful,  and  would  be  desirable  acquisitions  if  introduced. 
Amongst  these  are  G.  acuta,  simplex,  serrata,  calycosa,  setigera, 
and  sceptruni,  all  witli  flower.s  of  a  more  or  less  intense  blue  colour, 
and  which  would  doubtless  all  tlirive  under  the  conditions  generally 
accorded  to  Gentians.  W.  G. 


TULIPS  or  THE  FLORISTS'  CLASS. 

How  many  living  within  the  circle  of  the  metropolitan  district 
will,  next  November,  plant  their  beds  of  Tulips?  Alas,  we  fear  the 
answer  will  be — not  one.  Tulip  devotees  about  London  appear  to 
liave  died  out.  The  area  of  the  cultivation  of  tlie  Show  Tulip  has 
become  much  circumscribed  in  the  south  of  late,  but  perhap.s,  ere 
long,  a  reaction  will  come  and  this  showy  flower  be  again  grown  as 
it  was  years  ago.  I  have  known  an  excellent  Tulip  soil  made  out  of 
tliree  parts  fibrous  loam,  and  two  parts  top  spit  from  a  kitchen 
garden  quarter  that  had  been  well  worked  for  many  years.  This  last 
was  employed  to  act  as  a  slight  stimulus,  and,  being  of  alight  friable 
character,  assisted  to  render  the  mixture  open,  and  so  ensure  a  free 
access  of  air  to  the  mass.  It  was  once  remarked  by  an  old  florist 
that  "  the  great  secret  of  successful  cultivation  of  all  plants  consists 
in  subjecting  the  soil  in  whicli  they  are  grown  to  atmosplieric  influ- 
ence.' It  was  so  in  the  case  of  tlie  Tulip  bed.  Supposing  the 
new  bed  to  have  been  made  up  at  some  time  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  or  the  old  bed  turned  thoroughly  throughout,  it  was  allowed 
to  have  one  good  soaking  of  rain,  and  afterwards  protected  from  wet 
till  after  the  bulbs  were  planted,  which  was  generally  done  during 
the  first  or  second  weeks  in  November.  I  have  assisted  at  this 
ceremonial;  it  was  done  in  the  most  painstaking  and  careful  manner 
in  the  days  when  collections  of  named  Show  Tulips  of  good  quality 
were  valuable. 

A  Tulip  bed  is  always  raised  and  enclosed  with  boards,  or,  in  the 
case  of  permanent  beds,  witli  turf  sides.  These  may  be  set  down  as 
averaging  (i  in.  in  height.  One  of  the  best  of  the  southern  growers 
of  Tulips  thirty  years  ago  recommended  cultivators  at  the  time 
of  planting  to  rake  the  surface  of  the  bed  level  with  the  top  of  the 
boards  which  enclosed  the  soil,  and  plant  the  Tulips  on  the  surface, 
covering  the  outside  rows  about  Sin.  and  the  middle  5  in.,  which 
rounded  the  outer  surface  of  the  bed  sufficiently  to  throw  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  in  winter,  and  so  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  covering  from  heavy  rains  until  the  plants  were  2  in.  or  3  in. 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  foliage  begins  to  hold  water.  This  prac- 
tise was  considered  to  be  as  essential  to  good  cultivation  as  thorough 
under-draining  and  the  employment  of  good  sound  loam  free  from 
wireworm.  The  mould  should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  below  the 
side-boards,  as  then  the  whole  of  the  water-,runs  into  the  bed  instead 
of  on  the  path,  which  should  have  a  trifling  inclination  from  the  bed. 
Cases  of  failure  have  occurred  witli  Tulips,  generally  in  the  experi- 
ence of  unskilful  amateurs,  and  in  all  probability  these  results  were 
traceable  to  a  superabundance  of  water  retained  in  the  beds  by  side- 
boards, or  from  continually  covering  them  against  heavy  rains  in 
winter,  wliich  draws  the  jdants  up  weakly  and  renders  them  incap- 
able of  encountering  severe  frost. 

November  9th  was  the  traditional  day  of  the  generally  accepted 
month  for  planting.  Some  gi'owers  planted  in  October,  doing  this 
before  the  bulbs  began  to  vegetate  at  the  base,  and  on  the  principle 
that  the  planter  was  not  so  likely  to  injure  the  young  fibres  in  the 
act  of  pressing  tlie  bulbs  into  tlie  »oil.  The  usual  rule  is  to  put 
some  silver  sand  about  the  bulbs  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  some 
growers  add  a  little  powdered  charcoal  also.  Skilled  gi-owers  some- 
times add  chemical  substances ;  but  they  require  to  be  used  with 
great  caution,  and  not  witliout  full  knowledge.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  bulbs  first  planted  are  the  last  to  make  their 
appearance,  although  they  are  generally  the  strongest  plants  when 
they  do  come.  When  the  bulbs  are  planted  as  directed,  they  do  not 
require  much  attention  until  they  are  well  out  of  the  ground,  when 
they  should  be  covered  with  garden  mats  every  night  the  last  thing, 
and  not  allowed  to  have  any  rain,  excepting  the  weather  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  until  blooming  time  ;  if  canvas  is  used  for  covering,  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  sides  up  on  warm  nights,  or  during 
warm  rains,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn  up  weakly. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  make  their  appearance  above  ground, 
the  mats  are  removed  on  all  favourable  days,  and  also  nights,  when 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  to  dispense  with  the  precaution  ;  but 
it  is  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  in  case  of  uncertainty  at  such  sea- 
sons ;  for  if  the  bud  in  its  embryo  state  should  be  injured  by  frost 
or  blight,  all  prospect  of  a  good  bloom  is  destroyed.  When  March 
sets  in,  it  is  advantageous  to  stir  the  surface  soil  of  the  beds,  and 
tliis  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  crusted  on  the  top.  The  infant 
bud  is  in  danger  of  being  damaged  at  this  season  of  the  year  if  rain 
be  allowed  to  gather  in  the  centre  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  and  if 
this  becomes  frozen,  a  withered  and  imi>erfect  bloom  will  in  all  proba- 
bility result.     If  tlie  weather  proves  very  dry  at  the  end  of  April,   a 
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sli^'lit  watering  can  bo  given  in  the  evening  tlirough  tlie  fine  rose  of  a 
watering  pot,  doing  it  over  the  foliage  ;  ami  directly  after  this  is 
done  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  mats.  When  taken  ofl'  tlie  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  plants  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  fresli- 
uess  and  vigour. 

\Vhen  the  plants  come  into  flower  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to 
80  aliade  and  screen  tlie  blossoms  as  to  have  them  in  as  fine  a  char- 
acter as  possible.  Shading  is  alisolntely  necessary,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  flowers  from  the  sun,  but  side  screens  are  most  useful  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  doing  harm  to  any  of  the  gems  in  the  bed. 
Side  screens  should  always  be  securely  fastened,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  material  employed  from  being  blown  against  and  whipping  the 
flowers. 

If  the  question  were  put.  Where  are  named  Tulips  now  to  be 
obtained  ?  our  reply  would  have  to  be  from  the  growers  at  Man- 
cheater,  Derby,  .Stockport,  Ashtou-under-Lyne,  &c.  Kven  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's once  famed  collection  of  named  varieties  has,  it  is  feared, 
been  broken  up.  Tlie  following  list  includes  varieties  that  are  shown 
at  the  Tulip  exhibitions  at  Manchester,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  are  obtainable  : — Bizarres  (feathered) — Demosthenes,  George 
Hayward,  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton,  Ashmole's  Garibaldi,  Battersby's 
Herald,  Commander,  .Slater's  Masterpiece,  and  Birtwhistle's  Sul- 
phur. Bizarres  (flamed) — Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Hardy's  Ajax,  Storer's 
Dr.  Hardy,  Storer's  Orion,  Storer's  Masterpiece,  Polyphe- 
mus, George  Hayward,  ami  Hardy's  Lonl  Delamere.  Byblcemens 
(featliered) — Headly's  Adonis,  Friar  Tuck,  Bessie,  Mrs.  Pickerell, 
Martin's  101,  William  Bentlcy,  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  D.avid  Jackson. 
Bybhsniens  (flamed)  —  Hardy's  Talisman,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Salvator  Kosa,  Hardy's  Nimbus,  Headly's  Adonis,  Bacchus,  Lord 
Denman,  and  Constant.  Roses  (feathered) — Heroine,  Kate  Connor, 
Agliia,  Martin's  Cliarmer,  Martin's  Mrs.  Lomax,  Annie,  Industry, 
and  Lea's  Mrs.  Lea.  Roses  (flamed) — Aglaia,  Trioniphe  Royale, 
Slater's  Kate  Connor,  Circe,  Headly's  Mrs.  Headly,  Martin's  Annie 
Macgregor,  Rose  Celestial,  and  Mrs.  Lomax. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  variety  is  given  as  both  feathered 
auJ  flamed.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  some  varieties  of  the  Tulip  to 
come  handsomely  flamed  on  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  petals  with- 
out the  usual  flame  of  colour  running  up  the  centre  of  the  petal. 
But  this,  the  definitions  of  the  various  sections,  and  other  singular 
characteristics  of  this  gorgeous  flower  need  fuller  explanation. 

R.  D. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  F.  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Never,  perhaps,  have  these  been  seen  in  greater  perfection  than  they 
have  been  during  the  present  exceptionally  wet  summer  and  autumn, 
thus  showing  unmistakably  how  superior  they  are  for  general  deco- 
rative purposes  to  ordinary  bedding  plants.  The  failure  of  these 
latter  will  do  much  to  bring  herbaceous  plants  to  the  fore  again. 
Conspicuous  just  now  are  the  Anemone  japonica  and  its  white 
variety  Honorine  .Jonbert,  the  latter  a  really  charming  plant,  its 
flowers  being  as  large  as  a  crown  piece,  handsome  in  form,  and  very 
effective.  Not  ouly  is  this  Anemone  valuable  in  borders,  but  it  is 
equally  desiralde  for  pot  culture,  and  when  placed  in  a  cool  green- 
house it  is  safe  from  winds,  and  lasts  in  bloom  till  a  very  late  period. 
In  order  to  grow  either  kind  well,  they  require  a  deep  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture  while  renewing  their  foliage,  as  otherwise  they 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  The  great  point  is  starting 
them  fairly  at  first,  and  then  leaving  them  alone  ever  after,  as  old 
established  clumps  are  always  the  strongest  and  best.  Most  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants  are  greatly  improved  by  being  taken  up  now  and 
then  and  divided,  but  not  so  these,  as  their  nature  is  to  form  large 
roots  low  down,  and  it  is  from  the  young  feeders  on  these  they  draw 
their  supplies.  In  hot  dry  weather  a  mulching  placed  about  them, 
and  a  soaking  or  two  of  liquid  manure  is  of  great  assistance  to  them, 
as  it  enables  them  to  push  up  their  flower-sjiikes  freely,  and  make 
fresh  crowns  around  their  base.  Those  who  wish  to  begin  with  them 
in  pots  will  find  this  a  good  time  to  lift  any  of  the  young  side-shoots 
that  spring  up  so  freely  from  old  plants.  If  these  are  dug  out  of  the 
ground  with  care,  and,  after  being  potted,  are  kept  close  for  a  week 
or  so  in  a  cold  moist  frame,  they  will  be  found  to  have  taken  well 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  air  and  exposure. 
Although  perfectly  hardy,  when  grown  in  pots  it  is  always  advisable 
t)  keep  them  plunged  in  a  position  secure  from  frost,  as  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  plant  having  its  roots  in  such  a  small  body  of 
soil  is  very  dift'erently  circumstanced  to  others  in  the  open  ground, 
where,  deep-rooted  as  they  there  are,  they  cannot  be  injured.  To 
obtain  fine  strong  pot  specimens  requires  some  years  of  rich  feeding, 
but  so  serviceable  are  they  that  tliey  are  wortli  more  than  the  care 
and  attention  wliich  their  cultivation  entails.  Rudbcckia  New- 
mani  is  another  flower  that  appears  to  bid  defiance  to  wind 
and  wet  and  holds  its  own  against  all  conditions  of  weather.  A 
clum;)  here  has  been  a  mass  of  lieauty  for  weeks  past,  and  is  so 
attractive  as  to  arrest  notice  a  long  distance  off,  the  blooms  being  of 


a  deep  rich  yellow,  and  the  large  disk  perfectly  black,  thus  affording 
a  very  striking  contrast  in  colour.  This  Rudbeckia  is  not  at  all  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  or  situation,  for  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but 
flowers  best  in  full  .sun,  which,  as  it  comes  in  rather  late,  js  neces- 
sary to  get  it  in  perfect  comlition.  Like  most  herbaceous  subjects 
it  admits  of  ready  increase  by  division,  which  is  best  efl'ected  early 
in  spring,  as  then  it  soon  starts  away  and  gets  over  the  check. 
Another  fine  old  plant  that  has  been  very  conspicuous  of  late  is  the 
Monarda  didym.a,  especially  the  scarlet  variety,  which  is  quite  as 
bright  and  effective  as  tlie  well-known  Salvia  splendens,  which  is 
held  in  so  much  esteem  for  the  embellishment  of  greenhouses. 
Scarcely  less  noteworthy  are  the  white  and  other  fonns  of  the  same 
plant,  which,  when  grown  together,  form  handsome  groups,  the  dif- 
ferent shades  helping  to  show  each  other  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Besides  being  well  adapted  for  the  back  parts  of  borders,  for 
which  their  height  and  size  fit  them,  they  are  well  suited  for  plant- 
ing in  semi-wild  places  where,  when  once  established,  their  vigorous 
habit  quite  enables  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  To  induce  the 
Monardas  to  flower  freely  they  should  be  planted  where  the  soil  is 
deeji,  loose,  and  open,  and  in  exposed  positions,  so  that  they  can 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  which  not  only  makes  them  more 
free  in  blooming  but  preserves  the  heads  from  damjjing  or  being 
destroyed  by  wet  tliat  loilges  in  their  close  tufts  of  blossoms.  One 
of  the  most  persistant  blooming  herbaceous  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  Pliygelius  capensis,  and  yet  good  as  it  is  one  seldom 
meets  with  it  in  any  garden.  A  grander  subject,  however,  for  the 
centre  of  a  bed,  to  dot  iiere  and  there  as  specimens  on  a  lawn,  or  to 
grow  in  the  back  of  a  border,  it  is  impossible  to  have,  as  not  only  is 
the  foliage  very  attractive  but  it  forms  handsome  bushes  a  yard  high, 
each  shoot  being  terminated  with  a  large  spike  of  flowers  of  a  cin- 
namon colour,  which,  in  form  and  general  appearance  partake  of  the 
character  of  those  of  the  Pentstemon.  Last  winter,  unfortunately, 
cut  it  about  sadly,  as  it  was  slow  in  emerging  from  the  ground,  but 
like  Fuchsias  when  in  the  open  ground,  the  roots  may  be  easily  pro- 
tected by  having  some  non-conducting  material  tlirown  over  the 
crown. 

A  plant  which  we  have  found  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting  from  is 
the  Geuui  coccineum  flore-pleno,  which  is  a  fine  variety  of  the  old- 
fashioned  scarlet  Geum,  having  much  larger  heads,  the  blooms  being 
remarkably  brilliant,  and  veiy  enduring  in  water.  Taking  it  alto- 
gether it  is  a  very  fine  decorative  subject,  and  one  that  should  be  in 
every  border,  where,  if  favoured  with  good  soil,  it  will  be  found  very 
free  growing.  Next  perhaps  in  point  of  merit  are  the  Funkias,  the 
smaller  growing  kinds  of  which  afford  such  a  quantity  of  spikes  of 
bloom  that  one  may  cut  and  come  again,  and,  besides  helping  to  fill 
the  flower  basket,  tliey  dress  vases  well,  in  which  they  are  very 
showy  and  serviceable  amongst  others.  In  borders  they  are  almost 
worth  growing  for  tlie  beauty  of  their  foliage  alone,  so  handsome  and 
ornamental  is  it,  its  outline,  rich  marking,  and  noble  aspect  ren- 
dering it  exceedingly  attractive.  For  earlier  blooming,  the  hand- 
some Spir;ea  palmata  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  unquestionably 
tliat  is  one  of  the  very  finest  perennials  in  existence,  sending  up,  as 
it  does,  large  panicles  of  lovely  violet-rose  coloured  blooms,  which 
when  in  perfection  are  a  real  treat  to  look  on.  Although  this  lovely 
.Spin-ea  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  a  shady  moist  situation  suits  it 
best,  as  there  it  soon  attains  great  strength  and  size,  and  lasts  much 
longer  in  beauty.  One  more  very  desirable  plant  I  would  just  notice, 
the  good  old-fashioned  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  which  not  only  j-ields 
up  magnificent  spikes  of  curious  looking  flowers,  but  is  remarkably 
fragrant.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  equally  deserving  of  culti- 
vation, and  although  they  both  used  to  be  somewhat  common  in  good 
collections  they  are  now  seldom  met  with.  Better  plants  than  the 
Dictamnus  for  shrubbery  borders  cannot  be,  as,  once  planted,  there 
is  no  fear  of  losing  them,  for  so  hardy  and  strong  are  they  that  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  S.  D. 


Mignonette  Seed. — In  common  with  many  other  hardy 
annuals,  Mignonette  has  done  badly  during  the  past  summer,  and  the 
seed  crop  will  be  but  a  small  one.  1  have  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting plants  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground,  as,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  spring  and  the  coldness  of  the  soil,  the  seed  germi- 
nated badly  ;  and  of  that  which  grew  the  young  plants  moved  so 
slowly  that  tliey  will  produce  but  little  seed  in  time  to  ripen.  The 
best  plants  have  resulted  from  those  raised  under  glass,  and  pl.anted 
out  into  the  open  ground  when  strong.  In  good  seasons  such  plants 
of  some  of  the  large  growing  kiuds  will  cover  nearly  three  square 
feet,  and  bloom  most  abundantly  up  to  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
Seed  sown  in  September  will  yield  good  pot  plants  for  the  green- 
house in  early  spring  ;  and  seed  sown  iu  Jlarcli,  in  small  pots,  make 
splendid  plants  to  turn  out  for  summer  bedding.  As  next  year  seed 
will  certainly  be  scarce  and  dear,  it  will  be  most  wise  to  sow  the  seed 
as  thus  advised,  none  the  less  for  the  reason  that  it  may  have 
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])Oor  genuinating  powers,  as  this  is  such  a  bad  ripening  season.  As 
evi Jeuce  of  the  probable  soai-city  of  seed,  I  may  mention  tliat  a  large 
grower  had  such  a  failure  of  several  acres  that  ho  was  obliged  to 
])lough  it  up,  and  witli  wliat  small  quantity  lie  has  gro«'n  lie  hopes 
to  make  5s.  per  lb.  of  the  seed,  instead  of  only  Is.  per  lb.,  tlie  con- 
tract price  with  the  firm  for  which  he  was  growing  the  ploughed-up 
stock.  In  sowing  seed  next  spring  purchasers  will  liave  to  be  guided 
very  much  by  its  colour,  because  if  white,  or  nearly  so,  it  will  never 
germinate;  but  if  brown,  it  may  be  regarded  as  sound,  if  not  too  old. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  recent  selection,  of  which  the  best  with- 
out doubt  is  Pareon's  Giant  White,  as  white  Mignonettes  are  iiiueh 
the  best.  Wiles'  Spiral  is  red,  and  produces  long  spikes  ;  whilst 
the  Diamond  is  a  selection  having  very  pointed  spikes.  Mignonette 
is  with  gi-eat  difficulty  kept  true  if  otlier  kinds  are  grown  near  it. — 
A.  D. 

SEDUM    TKIFIDUM. 

Ax  addition  to  the  cultivated  hardy  Stonecrops  is  by  no  means  a 
common  occurrence,  and  more  especially  one  which  has  flowers  suffi- 


Sedum  trifiduni  (natural  size) ;  flowers  rosy-puik. 

ciently  showy  as  to  justify  its  being  considered  a  garden  plant.  The 
anne.xed  engraving  represents  a  pretty  species  which  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  from 
6,000  to  12,000  ft.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing  hardy  perennial,  with 
slender  branches  and  crowded  tufts  of  coarsely-toothed  leaves.  Tlie 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rosy  pink,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  well- 
known  .S.  spurium,  or  more  correctly  .S.  stoloniferum.  Like  the  last- 
named  species  this  Stonecrop  makes  a  capital  plant  for  growing  on  a 
rockery  or  a  similar  place,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  in  flower. 
Other  low-gi  owing  kinds,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  are  .S.  opposi- 
tifolium,  -nitli  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  <  S.  Anacampseros,  with  livid 
purple  blossoms  ;  S.  Ewersi,  with  dense  clusters  of  pink  flowers  ;  and 
S.  pulchellum,  a  beautiful  American  species  with  forking  clusters  of 
rosy-lilac  flowers.  Our  woodcut  was  prepared  from  plants  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  .Society's  garden  at  Cliiswick,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Elwes,  who  received  the  seeds  from  Northern  India. 

w.  a. 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather.— There  is  in  cultivation  a 
<louble  white-flowered  variety  of  this  which  is  quite  an  acquisition  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  best  plants  witli  wliich  I  am  acquainted  for  forming  lines 
in  ribbon  borders,   massing,   &c.  ;   it  keeps  long  in  bloom,   and  is 


remarkably  free  in  that  respect.  It  is  quite  as  easily  raised  from 
seed  as  the  type,  and  if  sown  at  tlie  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March  in  just  a  little  heat,  sufficient  time  will  be  given  to  get  up 
good  plants  liy  the  end  of  May  ;  and  the  less  coddling  practised  the 
better.  I  would  reconiincud  any  one  who  has  not  tried  it,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  a  goodly  number  of  plants  to  raise  in 
spring  from  seed,  to  give  this  a  trial,  and  I  think  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. — S.  K.,  Castle  Ujiton. 


UOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ELOWER  GAEDEN. 

Wintering  Half-hardy  Plants.— \yhere  the  extent  of  glass 
for  protecting  plants  during  winter  is  limited,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  by  planting  a  portion  of  the  stock  on  dry  banks,  or  in  any  posi- 
tion where  the  amount  of  moisture  during  winter  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Many  of  the  succulent  plants,  such  as  Echeverias,  will 
stand  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  if  dry,  but  succumb  to  slight 
frosts  if  wet  at  the  root. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Notes  on  Bedding  Plants.— As  regards  plants  just  rooted, 
all  sliould  be  at  once  got  under  cover,  as  the  least  touch  of  frost 
makes  them  difficult  to  winter  ;  but,  although  housed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  afl'ord  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible, 
as  on  this  depends  to  a  great  extent  their  immunity  from  damp,  for 
tlie  harder  the  stems  and  leaves  are  the  less  liable  are  tliey  to  fog  off 
when  the  days  become  shorterandduU.  An  old  plaiitor  twoof  Lobelia, 
Heliotrope,  Verliena,  Ageratum,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium, 
and  such  like,  lifted  and  potted  up  now  will  afford  plenty  of  cuttings 
in  spring,  wliicli  are  always  much  better  than  autumn-propagated 
stock,  and  do  not  give  a  tithe  of  the  trouble.  Before  getting  any  of 
these  last  named  or  other  beddingmaterialinto  their  winter  quarters, 
the  walls  of  the  jits,  frames,  or  houses  intended  to  receive  them 
should  be  lime-washed  and  the  glass  cleansed,  as  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  light  is  life  to  vegetation,  and  in  the  season  now  coming 
plants  seldom  get  enough  of  it. — S.  D. 

Pyramid    Pelargoniums    at    Clumber. — These    reach 

5  ft.  and  1*  ft.  high,  and  still  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  gaiety  in 
tlie  terrace  garden  between  the  lake  and  tlie  house,  where  they  serve 
to  relieve  the  somewhat  sombre  appearance  of  the  clipped  Conifers 
of  the  same  form,  with  which  they  are  associated.  They  consist  of 
Beaton's  Pink  Nosegay,  and  are  wintered  under  glass  in  a  Vinery  or 
other  roomy  house.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ornamental  grounds 
at  Clumber,  which  had  become  sadly  over-wooded,  are  being  opened 
up  and  imjjroved  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  now  gardener  there. — M. 

Impatiens  glandulifera. — Amongst  other  seeds  kindly  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Entwistle,  ot  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  was  this 
Balsam.     It  has  grown  vigorously,  and  is  now  an  immense  mass  over 

6  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft.  through,  covered  with  pink  flowers  not  un- 
like the  i^oke  bonnets  at  present  in  fashion,  and  each  flower,  being 
about  1  h  in.  in  length,  gives  the  plant  a  quaint  and  pretty  appearance. 
But  its  most  interesting  peculiarity  is  the  seed  vessels,  which  resemble 
Radish  pods,  and  burst  with  a  loud  crack  on  being  touched,  scatter- 
ing brown,  pillet-like  seeds  in  all  directions,  and  frequently  in  the 
face  of  the  beholder.  My  little  folks  quite  enjoy  this  plant,  and 
take  all  visitors  to  it,  in  order  to  witness  their  surprise  at  being 
shot.  Its  habit  is  exactly  like  that  of  our  greenhouse  Balsam,  only 
that  it  gi'ows  vigorously  in  the  open  garden.  Our  English  Balsam, 
Noli-me-tangere  or  Touch-me-not,  has  the  same  peculiarity  of  dis- 
charging its  seeds  on  being  touched,  but  in  other  respects  it  differs 
greatly  from  the  Impatiens  glandulifera,  having  only  four  or  five 
yellow  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Mimulus  of  our  gardens. — 

JiROCKHUKST. 

Double  Rockets. — I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Orniskirk,  for  his  notes  on  the  old  double  White  Rocket  (p.  .32.")), 
which  I  was  under  the  impression  still  existed  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town  ;  but  Mr.  Williams  says  that  it  is  not  found  there 
now,  having  disappeared  as  it  has  doue  from  other  places.  Certainly 
about  fifty  years  ago  it  was  plentiful  enough  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  not  until  about  1841  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  giant  or  French  one,  which,  %vlien  well  grown,  is  really 
more  useful  than  the  old  dwarf.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
latter  is  lost  sight  of  yet ;  about  186.5  I  met  with  it  in  an  old  garden 
a  few  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  brought  a  plant  of  it  into  Kent. 
Since  then  I  gave  it  to  several  people  as  it  seemed  to  thrive  pretty 
well,  though  it  was  not  robust.  I  have  lost  the  purple  several  times 
during  my  life,  but  I  fear  more  than  once  through  inattention.  It 
seemed  to  be  taller  in  habit  than  the  old  dwarf  white,  though  not  so 
tall  as  the  large  one.  I  think  there  were  two  purples  at  one  time  ; 
one  simply  a  mauve  colour,  the  other  much  darker.  Mr.  Williams 
is  right  about  the  yellow  one  not  being  a  Rocket  at  all,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  pretty  and  desirable  plant.      The   old  double 
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Scarlet  Lychnis  is  inferior  to  the  old  double  Catclifly,  a  plant  much 
neglected  now-a-days,  but  it  well  deserves  to  be  restored  to  the  posi- 
tioli  which  it  once  occupied.— An  Old  Garde>'EE. 

Sedum  spectabile. — This  is  a  real  gem  amongst  hardy  plants, 
and  one  which  must  again  come  to  the  front,  for  it  is  so  easily  grown 
and  flowers  with  such  profusion  under  any  kind  of  treatment,  that 
once  grown  it  is  sure  to  recommend  itself  for  further  cultivation.  In 
altering  some  large  beds  here  last  winter,  some  old-established  edg- 
ings that  had  evidently  stood  many  years  in  one  place  were  lifted  and 
planted  wherever  edging  plants  were  required,  and  they  have 
flowered  macnificently,  and  for  the  last  month  have  been  borne  down 
by  their  load  of  rosy-pink  blossoms.  Some  planted  on  raised  root- 
work  in  the  full  sunshine,  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  have 
grown,  have  been  exceedingly  bright  and  cheerful ;  while  others 
planted  in  shady  situations  have  been  paler  in  hue.  A  quantity  that 
were  laid  in  the  reserve  garden,  too,  made  such  pretty  decorative 
plants  that  they  have  been  lifted  and  transferred  to  better  quarters. 
This  Sedum  is  extremely  useful  as  a  pot  plant,  and  though  left  for 
weeks  without  water  it  does  not  suEfer  ;  in  fact,  it  is  proof  against 
insects,  or  disease,  or  neglect,  but  it  nevertheless  well  repays  generous 
treatment.  In  looking  over  the  cemetery  gardens  at  Maidstone  the 
other  day,  I  obsen'ed  this  plant  used  as  a  centre  for  round  beds  of 
succulents,  edged  with  double  rows  of  Echeverias  or  Sempervivums 
of  the  hardy  kinds,  and  they  certainly  were  well  worth  imitating, 
beinw  neat  and  trim  at  all  seasons,  and  promised  when  the  large,  flat 
heads  of  Sedum  spectabile  were  fully  expanded  to  be  a  sight  worth 
looking  at.  A  sunny  position  should  be  chosen  for  this  Sedum,  but, 
as  before  stated,  it  requires  no  "special  compounds  "to  gi'ow  it  to 
perfection. — J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Border  Polyanthuses. — The  month  of  October  presents  by 
far  the  most  favourable  time  for  the  lifting  and  division  of  old  bot- 
toms of  these  plants;  and  it  is  a  work  that  should  be  done  every  two 
years  at  least,  as  the  plants  are  by  the  very  conditions  of  their 
growth  forced  year  after  year  higher  and  higher  out  of  the  soil,  and 
as  the  crowns  increase  there  is  less  root  room  to  be  found  for  all.  I 
find,  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  that  strong-growing  kinds  will  give  a 
close  cluster  of  some  twelve  to  twenty  separate  crowns,  each  one 
rooted,  yet  each  one  united  to  a  common  base.  If  now  these  stools 
are  lifted  and  pulled  to  pieces,  each  crown  being  severed  from  the 
base  just  below  its  new  roots,  and  these  are  planted  separately, 
they  will  make  strong  single  plants  next  spring,  and  very  robust 
plants  the  succeeding  year.  In  some  cases  assistance  can  be  given 
to  old  plants,  that  it  is  not  desired  to  lift,  by  giving  a  liberal  top-dres- 
sing of  old  pot  soil  about  the  surface  roots,  but  this  should  be  but  a 
temporary  expedient.  Just  now  all  the  varied  kinds  of  border  Poly- 
anthuses are  throwing  up  numerous  flowers  ;  in  fact,  it  is  with  them 
quite  a  spring  time.  Here  hundreds  of  all  kinds  and  colours  are  in 
bloom,  and  though  not  so  fresh  and  welcome  as  in  spring,  they  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Primroses  are  in  the  same  way,  and  are  now 
expending  tlie  store  of  autumn  crown-bloom  that  is  usually  reserved 
until  the  spring.  Yet  how  charming  are  these  jilants  now  when 
compared  with  the  tender  bedding  plants  so  widely  grown  with  so 
much  trouble,  and  this  year  with  so  little  satisfaction.  Some  that 
show  promise  of  a  good  head  of  bloom  may  well  be  lifted  into  pots 
to  help  to  make  the  greenhouse  look  gay  for  a  season.  The  present 
blooming  is  also  advantageous  for  those  who  wish  to  use  these  hardy 
plants  for  spring  bedding,  as  it  enables  the  colours  to  be  correctly 
arranged. — A.  I). 

Flo'wer  Garden  Notes. — Amid  the  wreck  of  autumn, there 
are  still  a  few  plants  so  superlatively  good,  after  jjassing  creditably 
through  the  past  extraordinary  summer,  as  to  attract  special  notice. 
The  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi  are  still  {October  11 )  in  beautiful 
condition.  The  heavy  rains  do  not  seem  to  have  injured  tliem  in  the 
least,  proving  that  they  are  eminently  suited  for  a  rainy  district ; 
and,  judging  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  beds  and  the  suc- 
cessional  flower  heads  constantly  rising  up,  if  the  frost  keeps  oft', 
they  will  go  on  flowering  for  weeks  yet.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  con- 
temporary that  this  year  the  Phloxes  have  done  best  where  sowm  in 
the  open  air  in  the  position  they  are  intended  to  occupy,  thinning 
out  the  plants  to  about  G  in.  apart  ;  but  this  season  has  been  so 
much  out  of  joint,  no  one  sliould  have  a  theory  upon  its  effect  in  the 
case  of  any  class  of  plants.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  kinds 
of  annuals  raised  in  heat  in  spring  are  impaired  by  too  mucli  crowd- 
ing in  sm.all  pots  or  boxes  under  ghoss  before  the  period  arrives  for 
planting  out.  I  have  been  so  long  convinced  of  this,  that  I  never 
sow  such  things  till  April,  and,  after  giving  a  start  in  gentle  heat, 
prick  them  off  and  move  them  on  to  cold  frames  immediately.  In 
this  way  the  young  plants  are  kept  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  the  beds 
can  always  be  of  the  same  thickness  all  over,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  when  sown  where  they  have  to  flower,  as  little  plants  early 
in  the  season  have  a  good  many  enemies  to  contend  with.  Another 
class  of  plants  that  have  been  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  colouring 


this  wet  season  are  the  Marigolds,  and  they  have  never  been  brighter 
than  at  the  jjresent  time.  But  the  most  remarkable  yellow  mass  we 
have  had  this  year  is  the  old  Calliopsis  Drummondi.  There  has  never 
been  a  break  in  its  flowering,  and  it  is  still  as  full  as  ever.  Sub-tropi- 
cal plants  have  not  attained  to  the  same  size  as  in  former  years,  but 
the  growth  of  variegated  Maples,  Ailantus  glandulosa,  and  Tamarix 
has  been  remarkable.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  trees  and  shnibs 
generally,  especially  young  specimens.  Among  hardy  plants  that  are 
now  wonderfully  attractive,  are  several  species  of  Rudljeckia,  with 
large  yellow  salver-shaped  flowers  ;  patches  1  ft.  or  more  in  diameter, 
in  good  soil,  have  a  very  striking  eSect,  as  have  also  strong  patches- 
of  Sedum  spectabile.  One  large  bushy  specimen  that  has  been  some 
time  in  flower  fills  a  stone  vase,  where  it  stood  out  through  the 
severe  weather  last  winter,  so  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  about 
its  ability  to  stand  rough  usage  and  any  degree  of  cold.  Among 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Aster  Nova?-Angli;c  is  now  very  showy,  having 
large  blue  flowers  with  dark  disk.  The  Pampas  Grasses,  of  which 
we  have  several  groups,  are  fast  showing  their  white  jjlumes,  which 
although  as  numerous  as  formely,  are  hardly  so  tall  and  fine. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  still  full  of  flowers  in  the  beils  in  the  garden  ; 
the  two  or  three  nights  of  slight  frost  do  not  appear  to  have  injured 
them.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  Begonia  beds  and  the 
Pelargoniums,  much  in  favour  of  the  former. — E.   H. 


Orchises  on  Great  Ormes-Head.~I  think  the  botanist 
who  found  (p.  340)  Orchis  hircina,  0.  arachnites,  and  0.  fusca  wild 
on  the  Ormes-Head  was  dreaming  when  he  did  so.  The  whole  of  the 
Llanduduo  Mountain  has  been  worked  to  death  by  botanists,  and 
none  of  tlie  three  have  ever  been  recorded  on  good  authority  ;  anony- 
mous statements  will  hardly  be  considered  sufiicient  to  prove  such 
improbable  discoveries.  The  local  Orchises  found  abundantly  on  the 
mountain  are  0.  pyramidalis  and  0.  conopsea.  I  believe  0.  apifera- 
has  been  found,  but  I  searched  the  whole  mountain  carefully  this 
year  without  finding  it.  Orchis  maculata,  with  all  its  varieties  of 
colour,  is  very  abundant,  and  some  of  its  forms  might  be  rather  like 
O.  fusca  ;  .Sijiranthes  autumnalis  also  abounds  there.  Listera  cordata. 
is,  I  believe,  found,  but  the  rarest  Orchis  I  found  myself  in  some 
plenty  there  is  Epipactis  atro-rubens.  It  is  curious  to  find  any  one 
signing  himself  "  Botanist  "  mentioning  Asperula  odorata  and  Lysi- 
machia  Numularia  amongst  rare  local  plants. — C.  W.  D. 

"A.  R."  North  Wales,  whose  attention  has  been  called  to- 

the  discovery  of  the  Orchis  hircina  on  the  Ormes-Head,  as  recorded 
by  "  Botanist,"  has,  I  believe,  very  just  cause  for  his  doubts.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  a  communication  from  a  person  at  Llanduduo, 
directing  my  attention  to  a  notice  in  a  contemporary  of  a  visit  to 
the  Ormes-Head  in  search  of  plants.  The  report  appeared  on  October 
4,  describing,  among  other  things,  the  finding  of  Thalictnim  adianti- 
folium.  No  such  plant  exists  in  the  British  flora,  and  the  name,  I 
believe,  is  only  a  trade  term  for  some  species  of  Th.alictrum.  I 
know  the  Ormes-Head  and  its  botany  well,  and  have  had  the  honour 
of  going  twice  from  Livei-pool  there  with  the  botanical  section  of 
the  Field  Naturalists'  Club.  I  have  the  said  Thalictrum  brought 
from  there  growing  in  my  garden.  I  believe  that  among  botanists 
it  is  referred  to  T.  minus,  or  a  form  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Ormes-Head  is  [famous  for  being  the  habitat  of  C'otoneaster 
vulgaris,  but  I  never  heard  of  its  gi-owing  in  the  spot  indicated, 
viz.,  near  the  "lighthouse;"  I  only  could  find  it  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain,  just  above  the  town.  I  am  afraid  that  this  very 
same  plant  will  soon,  as  a  British  plant,  become  extinct. — Thos. 
Williams,  Onn-ilirk. 

Two  New  Ornamental  Grasses. — The  Holcus  lanatus 
aureus  is  a  charming  Grass,  unlike  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I  found  it  on  the  wayside  near  Chilwell  last  spring. 
Its  leaves,  tinted  with  gold,  are  very  handsome.  The  other,  Alopecu- 
rus  pratensis  argenteus,  is  also  distinct,  the  flower-stems  being  ivory- 
white,  and  the  foliage  beautifully  striped  witli  gi'een  and  white. 
This  is  also  a  roadside  Grass,  and  one  which  I  found  last  winter  on 
the  Burton  Road,  near  Derby. — W.  Elliott,  Stockbridje,  near 
Sficfield. 

Francoa  ramosa. — This  fine  old  Chili.au  jjlant  is  grown 
extensively  by  Mr.Jones,  atFroganore,  forgeneraldecorativeijurposes. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  cutting,  as  its  long,  branching  stems, 
bearing  numerous  white  blossoms,  have  a  capital  effect  when 
mixed  with  other  less  elegant  flowers.  The  plants  are  raised  from 
seeds,  and  treated  subsequently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ordinary  herbaceous  Calceolarias  are.  In  spring  they  furaish  a  large 
supply  of  flowers  for  a  long  time.  No  doubt  the  other  kinds, 
F.  sonchifolia  and  F.  appendiculata,  would  be  equally  desirable, 
especially  the  former,  as  its  flowers  are  scarlet,  marked  with  a  deeper 
spot  in  tiie  middle  of  each  petal.  In  F.  appendiculata  the  flowers 
are  of  a  p.aler  hue,  but  it  is  a  very  beautiful  plant.  All  these  should 
be  more  generally  grown  than  they  are,  besides  a  host  of  other  well- 
tried  plants. — W.  C!. 
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A  Ne'W  Water  Plant  (Herpestis  reflexa). — It  is  aji  interesting 
fact  in  connection  witli  a  large  number  of  aquatic  plants  that  their 
foliage  is  cut  or  divided  into  numerous  fine  segments.  Some  notice- 
able examples  of  this  in  our  native  plants  are  the  Water  A^iolet 
(Hottonia  palustris),  and  the  Spiked  Myriophyll  (Myriophyllum 
spicatum),  the  Water  Crowfoots  (Ranunculi),  and  others.  There  are 
none,  hovve\'er,  that  excel  in  beauty  and  delicately-cut  foliage  this 
pretty  exotic,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Water  Lily  House  at  Kew. 
The  plant  is  wholly  submerged  except  a  few  inches  of  each  shoot, 
which  is  furnished  with  whorls  of  finely-cut  jiectinate  or  comb-like 
foliage,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  Neptunia  or  the  plants  just  named. 
The  pleasing  emerald-green  of  the  leaves  considerably  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  plant,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  time  we  saw  it, 
when  the  delicate  azure-blue  flowers  of  Nymph«a  stellata  were 
springing  up  amongst  its  elegant  featliery  foliage.  It  belongs  to  the 
Figwort  family,  and  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

Gentiana  Kurroo. — In  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  this  very  beautiful 
hardy  pereimial  from  Northern  India  is  now  finely  in  flower.  It  is 
of  dwarf  habit,  with  the  ratlier  long,  linear  leaves  arranged  in  com- 
pact tufts.  The  flower-stems  are  slender,  terminated  by  a  tubular 
blossom  about  2  in.  long.  The  colour  is  greenish-white  on  the  outside 
of  the  tube  ;  the  broad  divisions  of  the  corolla  are  bright,  clear  blue, 
copiously  speckled  with  white  dots,  except  at  the  edges.  It  is  appar- 
ently a  vigorous  grower,  as  it  is  thriving  and  flowering  well  in  the 
open  air.  Such  a  distinct  and  beautiful  plant  will  certainly  find 
favour  with  all  lovers  of  hardy  flowers,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  it  has  been  successfully  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 

Odontoglossum  Londesboroughianum. — Though  there 
are  so  many  Orchids  with  yellow  flowers,  such  beautiful  kinds  as 
this  will  always  be  appreciated.  The  high  encomiums  that  have  been 
passed  upon  it  are  by  no  means  unmerited,  a  fact  which  a  sight  of 
the  specimens  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  fully  con- 
firms. The  flowers,  which  form  a  loose  cluster  terminating  an  erect 
stem,  are  about  H  in.  across,  the  lip  being  broad,  of  firm  texture, 
and  of  a  clear  rich  yellow,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  other 
segments,  which  are  distinctly  barred  with  deep  greenish-brown  on 
a  dark  olive-green  gi-ound.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  hand- 
some species  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantity,  so  that  it 
will  probably  become  generally  distributed  in  collections. 

Hoya  australis. — This  species  of  Hoya  is  but  seldom  seen, 
though  it  is  quite  as  old  an  introduction  as  some  of  the  others, 
and  quite  as  beautiful.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  H.  carnosa  ;  it  has  the  same  trailing  habit  and  leathery,  oval 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  are  produced  clusters  of  star- 
shaped  blossoms.  These  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  H.  car- 
nosa, thinner  in  texture,  and  the  petals  expand  fully.  The  colour  is 
white,  inclined  to  pink,  with  a  deep  carmine  centre.  The  long  time 
during  which  the  flowers  last  in  perfection,  together  with  its  free- 
flowering  tendency,  make  it  a  plant  well  worth  attention.  Like  its 
congener,  H.  carnosa,  it  is  a  native  of  Australia.  It  may  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew. 

Ipsea  speciosa. — This  is  a  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchid  though 
but  seldom  met  with.  It  is  of  Bletia-like  habit,  with  conical  bulbs 
and  lance-shaped  plaited  leaves  about  1  ft.  long.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  singly  on  erect  slender  stalks,  and  about  ii  in.  across,  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  hue  with  the  lip  delicately  pencilled  with  choco- 
late. It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  was  introduceil  to  cultivation 
about  forty  years  ago.  We  saw  examples  of  it  in  flower  a  day  or  two 
ago  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery. 

Begonia  Martiana. — This  fine  old  plant  is  still  unsurpassed 
by  not  a  few  of  the  new  comers,  especially  when  seen  as  grown 
by  Mr.  Barron  at  Chiswick.  The  plants  are  in  pots,  and  the 
rather  slender  shoots,  which  are  supported  by  sticks,  are  covered 
from  almost  the  base  to  the  extreme  tip  with  large  rosy-pink 
flowers,  which  have  a  central  tuft  of  golden  stamen?.  The  flowers 
possess  a  peculiarly  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  wliich  is  apparently 
unobtainable  in  the  ordinary  tuberous-rooted  group.  The  numerous 
gemmules  or  incipient  buds  that  are  produced  at  the  leaf  axils, 
and  also  at  points  from  which  the  flowers  have  fallen,  is  an  inter- 
esting point  in  connexion  with  this  species,  as  by  tliis  means  the 
plant  may  be  propagated  extensively.  Some  plants  of  this  kind 
were  shown  from  Chiswick  at  the  last  meeting  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  were  much  admired. 

Bomarea  oligantha.— This  handsome  climbing  Amaryllid  is 
finely  in  flower  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale.  Its  elegant 
habit  and  numerous  drooping  umbel-like  clusters  of  flowers,  which 
are  of  an  orange-red  colour  and  singularly  spotted,  render  it  very 
desirable  for  training  to  a  pillar  or  rafter  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
and   it   is  all  tlie  more  valuable  on  account  of    the    succession    of 


bloom  which  it  produces  for  several  months  in  the  year.  Its  con- 
geners, B.  Carderi  and  B.  Caldasi  are  even  more  beautiful,  as  in  the 
former  the  flowers  ase  consideraVjly  larger,  and  both  are  brighter  in 
colour  than  B.  oligantha.  They  thrive  well  under  pot  culture,  but 
are  more  satisfactory  when  planted  out  so  as  to  allow  of  plenty  of 
root  development. 

Tillandsia  musaica.— This  is  a  very  handsome  Bromeliad 
even  when  out  of  flower,  the  peculiar  markings  of  the  foliage  being 
so  distinct.  It  is  not  of  the  type  usually  seen  in  this  class  of  plants, 
but  it  has  hieroglyphic-like  streaks  of  a  dark  tint  running  across  it 
transversely,  which  have  a  singular  appearance  on  tlie  olive-green 
ground  colour.  A  fine  specimen  of  tliis  plant  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery 
is  now  bearing  several  spikes  of  blossoms,  which  are  arranged  in 
crowded  clusters  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  tufts  of  foliage, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  orange-scarlet  bracts,  enclosing  white- 
tipped  yellow  flowers.  It  is  altogether  a  very  handsome  plant,  and 
one  that  should  always  find  a  place  in  choice  collections  of  decora- 
tive plants. 

Boussingaultia  baselloides. — This  pretty  South  American 
twining  plant  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  now  in  full  beauty.  Its  long  festoons  of  small  white 
blossoms,  borne  in  graceful  profusion,  have  a  remarkably  fine  effect 
when  seen  suspended  from  either  tlie  roof  or  a  pillar.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  but  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  plant  to  grow  in  the  open 
air  in  this  climate,  as  it  seldom  attains  more  than  a  few  feet  in 
height  and  never  flowers.  For  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  more  elegant  plants,  and  its  culture  is  of  the 
simijlest  kind. 

Pear  Trees  at  Frogmore.— A  somewhat  novel  mode  of 
training  young  Pear  trees  is  practised  by  Mr.  .lones  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Frogmore.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  cordon  system. 
In  every  available  unoccupied  space  against  the  walls  rendered 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  old  trees,  or  where  the  extremites  of  the 
branches  trained  in  the  ordinary  way  have  not  met,  maiden  trees  are 
planted,  and  their  lateral  or  side  shoots  are  trained  so  that  the  tips 
point  downwards.  The  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruits  which 
every  tree  bears  are  evident  proofs  that  this  system,  combined 
witli  other  conditions,  is  higlily  conducive  to  productiveness,  and  it 
is  a  plan  that  is  worth  attention,  especially  in  places  where  wall 
space  is  limited,  as  by  this  means  a  wall  may  be  covered,  and 
annual  crops  taken  from  the  trees  in  a  considerably  less  time  than 
it  requires  to  train  trees  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Yucca  falcata. — A  handsome  plant  under  this  name  is  now 
finely  in  flower  in  Mr.  Peacock's  garden  at  Sudbui-y  House,  Ham- 
mersmith. It  is  in  the  way  of  Y.  recurvifolia,  but  is  much  more 
compact  in  growth  and  has  much  narrower  leaves  which  have  not  a 
recurving  tendency.  Its  large  panicles  of  ivory-white  Ijlossoms, 
together  with  the  noble  habit  of  the  plant  render  it  a  very  desirable 
subject  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  treated  in  that  way  it  pre- 
serves its  beauty  for  a  much  longer  period  tlian  if  fully  exposed. 
It  is,  however,  considered  by  Mr.  Croucher  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  better  known  kinds. 

Bouvardias  at  Wortley. — During  a  recent  visit  to  Wortley 
Hall  I  saw  some  well-grown  Bouvardias.  They  consisted  of  elegans 
and  Vreelandi,  in  the  form  of  dwarf,  compact  bushes,  the  heads  of 
some  of  which  must  have  measured  fully  2  ft.  through,  and  they  were 
one  mass  of  flower.  The  largest  plants  were  in  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots. 
They  had  been  housed  a  few  days  previous  to  my  visit,  but  had  been 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  fully  exposed  since  the  early  part  of  .June. 
Mr.  Simijson  assured  me  that  they  had  not  had  a  sash  over  them 
since  that  time,  thus  fully  dispelling  the  old  theory  that  Bouvar- 
dias must  be  grown  under  glass  to  do  them  justice. — G.  Summers, 
Sandhirk  Park,   Rolherham. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  at  Frogmore. — One  of  the  sights 
now  to  be  seen  at  Frogmore — and  a  beaxitiful  one  it  is — is  Veitch's 
Ampelopsis,  splendid  masses  of  which  cover  the  walls  and  pillars  at 
the  entrance  to  the  garden.  A  more  gorgeous  sight  than  is  afforded 
by  this  Japanese  climber  could  not  well  be  imagined.  In  an  exposed 
position,  as  in  this  instance,  the  plant  assumes  its  full  character  in 
autumn,  but  in  places  where  it  is  shady  the  leaves  remain  green 
until  they  drop  ;  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
original  plants  that  are  planted  against  the  walls  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  at  Clielsea.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Frogmore  gardens,  the 
walls  form  a  semi-circle  with  prominent  buttresses  at  intervals. 
Against  these  are  planted  the  Ampelopsis,  and  between  each  a  deep 
green  fohaged  tree,  and  the  contrast  thus  afforded  is  remarkably 
striking.  Amongst  the  plants  there  is  an  unusually  deep  crimson- 
leaved  form,  the  foliage  of  which  moreover  is  somewliat  larger  than 
tliat  of  the  type  ;  and  this  difference  is  not  in  any  way  owing 
to  aspect,  as  the  ordinary  forms  are  planted  by  its  side  on  the  same 
exposure.     The  brilliant  hues  of  the  fading  leaves  alone  render  this 
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climber  a  most  desirable  subject,  but  its  value  is  much  enhanced  by 
its  peculiar  habit  of  clinging  to  walls  without  the  assistance  of  nail- 
ing, a  feature  of  no  small  importance  under  some  circumstances. 
Tliis  plant  is  also  known  as  A.  tricu3i)idata.  In  the  same  garden  is 
planted  largely  the  Fire  Tliorn  (C'ratiegus  pyracantha)  a  well-known, 
brilliant,  berry-bearing  autumn  shrub. 

New  Winter  Garden  in  Belgium.— The  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  just  had  constructed  a  spacious  winter  garden  in  his 
park  at  Laeken,  It  is  the  largest  on  the  Continent.  The  cupola, 
made  of  iron  and  glass,  is  60  metres  in  diameter  and  30  metres  in 
heiglit.  It  is  supported  by  thirty-six  columns  of  white  marble, 
each  being  one  metre  in  diameter. 

Seed  Failures. — The  following  vegetable  seeds  are  stated  by 
the  Seed  Trade  Association  to  be  almost  total  failures,  viz..  Wrinkled 
Peas,  Cauliflower,  Altringham  and  other  varieties  of  Carrot,  Ridge 
Cucumber,  Musselburgh  Leek,  Paris  ^Vhite  Cos  and  other  sorts  of 
Lettuce,  English  varieties  of  Onion,  Mangold  Wurzcl,  and  Scotch 
Turnips. 

The  French  Vineyards.— Mr.  R.  Cuddeford,  of  66,  Mark 
Lane,  sends  Tlic  Tiiiu.i  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  just  received 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Irroy,  one  of  the  large  Vineyard  proprietors  in  the 
district  of  the  Marne,  Fr.ance  :  "  Here  in  Bouzy  and  Verzany,  &c., 
there  is  not  a  C4rape  ripe,  a  circumstance  amounting  to  quite  a 
disaster,  the  worse  because  the  wood  of  the  Vines  is  also  immature, 
and  tlie  next  vintage  for  the  year  ISSO  will  not  be  a  good  one.  As 
the  leaves  of  the  Vines  are  fallen,  I  am  now  cutting  tlie  Grapes  that 
are  red  ;  there  is  about  one-fourth  red,  the  remainder  are  green.  I 
shall  leave  the  green  ones  in  the  Vineyards.  Nobody  remembers  to 
have  seen  such  a  state  of  tilings  in  Champagne." 

The  Mitcham  Flower  Farms.— Dr.  Septimus  Piesse,  of 
Hughenden  House,  Chiswick,  writes,  in  reference  to  his  Lavender 
and  Peppermint  farms  at  Mitcham,  and  to  those  of  other  growers  in 
Surrey,  including  Merton  and  Carshalton,  and  Hitehin  in  Hertford- 
shire, that  the  produce  this  year  has  decreased  40  per  cent,  below  a 
seven-years'  average,  and  55  per  cent  below  that  mentioned  in  77(e 
7Vmcs  of  August  22,  1876,  from  which  date  the  crops  have  suffered 
from  want  of  sunlight  and  temperature. 

Chrysanthemum  Societies.— The  following  will  hold  their 
annual  exhibitions  on  the  dates  annexed  : — Birmingham,  November 
20 — 27  ;  Hackney,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Westminster,  Novem- 
ber 19—20  ;  Brixton,  November  13—14  ;  Southampton,  November 
18—19. 

Floral  Decorations  at  Sheffield.— Amoug.st  other  things 
connected  with  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold  to  Sheffield  to 
open  the  new  Firth  College,  the  floral  decorations  at  the  Victoria 
Station  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Sou,  and  Sibray,  of  the  Handsworth  Nur- 
series, deserve  commendation.  The  semi-circular  reception  platform 
was  capitally  arranged.  Amongst  a  wreath  of  Dracsenas,  Crotons, 
Palms,  Adiantums,  and  other  Ferns,  were  grand  spikes  of  Gladioli, 
Phloxes,  Lilium.s,  &c.,  exemplifying  as  The  Garden'  has  so  often 
urged  the  great  value  of  these  autumnal  flowers  as  decorative  sub- 
jects at  a  time  of  the  year  when  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  are  the 
exception.  Two  memorial  Oaks  were  planted  by  the  Prince  in  the 
grounds  of  Oakbrook,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mark  Firth. 

Vines  not  Ripening  in  France.— It  is  not  only  in  England 
the  past  season  has  been  bad.  M.  Guicnhenf  tells  us  that  the  Grapes 
have  not  ripened  in  Anjou,  but  are  yet  green  and  hard.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  same  in  many  parts  further  north.  Pears  are  of  very 
inferior  quality  about  Angers,  which  is  generally  a  capital  region  for 
fruit. 


PLATE     CCIII. 


The  Woolly  Aphis.— I  strongly  advise  "  Delta  "  to  stick  to 
the  paraffin  cure  for  this  pest  of  the  Auricula,  but  he  should  use  it  a 
little  more  liberally,  and  not  in  homreopathic  doses.  My  proportion 
is  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  stir  it  well  first, 
tlien  in  application  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  dip  the  ball  right 
into  the  mixture,  giving  it  a  turn  round  in  it  to  ensure  its  equal 
distribution,  then  drop  the  plant  at  once  into  a  clean  pot  of  the  same 
size  as  the  preceding  one.  I  have  found  this  to  kill  all  aphides,  and 
not  to  injure  the  roots  in  the  least.  A  plant  of  Primula  denticulata, 
growing  in  a  5-in.  pot,  and  whicli  had  been  standing  amidst  some 
affected  Auriculas,  had  a  perfect  mat  of  the  most  minute  rootlets 
and  many  large  feeders.  This  ball  was  literally  smothered  with  the 
aphis  ;  in  fact,  was  as  white  as  snow.  This  I  dipped,  as  stated,  and 
killed  all  the  enemy  ;  but,  wishing  to  see  how  far  paraffin  might 
affect  the  roots,  I  dipped  it  again  twice  at  intervals,  and  although 
for  more  than  a  week  after  the  ball  smelt  most  strongly  of  paraffin, 
yet  not  a  rootlet  appeared  to  be  the  worse.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance,  and  especially  to  Auricula  growers.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  this  aphis  does 
not  attack  Auriculas  or  allied  plants  in  the  open  ground. — A.  D. 


A    GROUP    OF    PYRETHRUMS. 

Brawn  Ijy  CON.STAXCE  riERREPOM. 
The  perfection  to  which  tlie  varieties  of  the  Pyrethnim  have  been 
brouglit  places  them  amongst  the  most  useful  of  hardy  flowers.  Their 
elegant  Fern-like  foliage,  diversity  of  colour^of  their  flowers,  their 
continuous  habit  of  blooming,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  their 
culture,  render  them  almost  indisjiensable  to  every  garden.  Their 
perfect  hardiness,  too,  is  anotlier  point  in  their  favour.  They  grow 
in  almost  any  position  and  soil,  but  thrive  best  in  an  open  border  in 
a  rich  and  ratlier  stiff  soil,  thougli  some  of  my  plants  have  grown 
admirably  in  alight  soil  in  a  shady  border.  Under  sucli  treatment 
they  attain  a  heiglit  of  S  in.  in  the  dwarf-gi'owing  kinds,  and  nearly 
3  ft.  in  the  more  robust  sorts.  They  are  capital  plants  for 
cutting  from,  as  they  last  such  a  long  time  when  placed  in  water  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  are  specially  valuable,  as  they  begin  to 
flower  in  spring  when  there  are  but  comparatively  few  other  plants 
in  flower,  and  last  throughout  the  summer  till  late  in  autumn. 
In  order  to  obtain  flue  blooms  late  in  tlie  season,  the  withered  flowers 
of  the  early  crops  should  be  continually  removed,  and  the  plants 
should  be  mulched  with  manure  so  as  to  encourage  a  vigorous  growth. 
T'liey  may  be  freely  propagated  by  division  or  offshoots.  They  may  be 
increased  also  by  seeds,  whicli,  in  some  seasons,  are  produced  plenti- 
fully, and  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  for  new  colours  and 
forms.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plate  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  colour,  varying  from  pure  white  and  golden-yellow,  through 
pink  and  red  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  almost  every  conceivable 
intermediate  sliade  of  tint.  Like  many  other  kinds  of  Composites 
which  have  Ijcen  manipulated  by  the  florists,  there  are  se\'eral  types 
of  arrangement  of  the  florets  ;  for  instance,  in  the  original  kind,  as 
in  roseum  nanum  on  the  plate,  the  central  florets  are  yellow  and  the 
others  of  a  deep  rose.  These  may  be  termed  the  single-flowered 
kinds.  In  the  fine  variety,  J.  N.  Twcrdy,  at  the  toji  of  the  plate, 
the  florets  are  all  strap-shaped,  making  a  Chrysanthemum-like 
bloom.  The  w-hite  kind.  The  Bride,  the  yellow  Nancy,  and  Progress, 
are  examples  of  the  quilled-flowered  section,  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  quilled-flowered  China  Asters.  The  intermediate  form 
Ijetween  the  Chrysanthemum  and  the  quilled-flowered  groups  may  be 
seen  in  Paul  .Journet,  and  also  in  tlie  lowermost  bloom  on  the  plate, 
wliich  has  tlie  centre  of  the  quilled  form,  and  the  outer  of  strap- 
shaped,  either  of  the  same  colour  or  different  shades  of  one  colour. 
There  is  now  a  long  list  of  named  varieties  to  be  found  in  trade  cata- 
logues, and,  though  they  are  for  the  most  jiart  distinct,  there  are 
many  in  which  the  colour  of  the  flowers  nearly  approach  each  other. 
The  selection  of  blooms  figured  was  from  a  collection  of  ninety 
varieties.  If  a  good  selection  is  once  grown  there  are  not  many  who 
would  care  to  be  without  them,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
more  generally  grown  in  every  garden.  Joseph  Stevens. 

Ba/liet. 

[The  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  pi'epared   were  supplied 
by  our  correspondent  from  his  garden  at  Byfleet.] 


Alpine  Plants  and  Rockeries. — Mr.  Goldring's  descrip- 
tion (p.  344)  of  Messrs.  Backhouse's  rockwork  will  cause  many  to  be 
"in  a  strait  betwixt  two  opinions."  It  will  either  induce  people  to 
attempt  to  build  rockwork  in  some  form  or  other,  or  it  may  deter 
many  from  attempting  the  construction  of  rockwork  or  gTowing 
Alpines  at  all.  The  ridicule  associated  with  puny  rockwork  on  the  one 
hand,  and  thenoblerockeryatVork  on  the  other,  are  calculated  tomake 
people  for  ever  abandon  the  attempt.  As  a  lesson,  the  rockery  at 
York  teaches  too  much,  being  a  lesson  that  few  can  learn  ;  and,  per- 
haps, conveying  the  erroneous  idea  that  such  rockwork  as  that  at 
York  is  necessary  in  order  to  grow  Alpine  plants  to  perfection.  The 
broad  fact  is,  there  is  too  much  fuss  made  about  Alpines,  which  may 
be,  and  are,  grown  well  without  any  rookery  at  all.  People  should  look 
at  the  noble  rockery  at  York  not  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  trades- 
man in  Alpines,  but  as  the  outcome  of  a  refined  and  liberal  taste, 
such  as  very  few  private  persons,  and  fewer  tradesmen,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  imitate.  The  rockwork  at  York  is  certainly  a  triumph 
of  imitative  art,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  few  examples  exist. 
Most  of  the  parks,  ganlens,  and  public  squares  in  England  are  dis- 
figured by  abortions  called  rockeries.  With  meitis  afixed  rule  to  judge 
of  a  person's  taste  by  his  rockwork.  A  very  pleasing  little  book  could 
be  written  on  "  Reminiscences  of  Rockeries,"  and  though  the  desire 
to  possess  rockwork  of  some  kind  is  almost  universal,  from  the  rockery 
of  Mr.  Tomkin's,  with  stone  lions,  carved  men's  heads,  ajid  pieces  of 
fluted  columns,  to  the  cliff  at  Chatsworth,  j'et  in  most  e.ises  rock- 
work is  little  better  than  a  parody  on  Nature.  Thougli  these  remarks 
m.ay  bo  digressive,  I  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  the  very 
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comprehensive  meaning  attached  by  some  people  to  what  are  called 
Alpines.  One  is  led  to  imagine  that  instead  of  their  being  tender, 
delicate,  costly,  and  dilBcult  to  grow,  they  must  be  on  a  level  with 
Groundsel  and  L'hickweed,  seeing  they  are  offered  at  something  less 
than  2id.  each  in  The  G.-vrdex  of  last  week  (the  18th).  One 
liundred  Alpines  for  ISs.  !  barely  the  price  of  three  first-class 
Alpines. — Thomas  Willi.ims,  Orm-^klrk: 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


PLUM  TREES  IX  POTS. 

K>'"0'\\nxG  how  manageable  Plums  are  in  pots,  one  is  led  to  ask  why 
more  attention  is  not  given  to  that  system  of  culture.  A  compara- 
tively small  house  will  shelter  a  great  many  trees  in  spring  during 
the  flowering  period  ;  and  after  the  fruit  is  safely  set,  and  all  danger 
from  spring  frosts  passed  away,  half  or  more  of  the  trees  might 
be  plunged  in  tlie  open  air,  with  the  certainty  of  their  doing  well. 
Except  in  favoured  spots,  where  the  climate  is  good,  Peaches  or 
Apricots  would  not  ripen  well  under  this  treatment ;  but  Plums 
may  be  safely  relied  on  everywhere  to  do  so.  Most  kinds  of 
Plums  readilj'  assume  the  pyramidal  form,  and  this  shape  is  the 
most  suitable  and  profitable,  as  more  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  a 
given  space  by  this  mode  of  training  than  any  other.  The  autumn 
is  tlie  best  time  to  lift  and  pot  the  trees.  They  should  be  lifted 
with  all  the  fibrous  roots  possiljle.  The  long  roots  should  be 
shortened  back,  for  the  double  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production 
of  fibres  and  rendering  tlie  employment  of  convenient-sized  pots 
possible.  Plums  under  pot  culture  are  long-lived,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  confine  them  within  the  limits  of  as  small  pots  as  is  consistent 
with  health  and  vigour.  Fruit-gros\ing  in  pots  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  rich  mulchings  and  liquid  manure  ;  therefore  very  large 
pots  will  not  be  required  for  several  years.  Gradually,  of  course, 
as  the  trees  increase  in  size,  the  root  space  must  be  augmented, 
until  they  occupy  13-in.  pots,  in  wliich  size  they  will  continue  in 
good  bearing  condition  many  years,  if  well  fed. 

The  soil  they  are  potted  in  should  be  good  sound,  fibry,  somewhat 
adhesive  loam.  All  stone  fruits  are  benefited  by  having  a  pro- 
portion of  lime  in  the  soil ;  therefore,  if  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  of  a  non-calcareous  character,  a  little  chalk  might  be  added 
when  chopping  up  and  preparing  the  soil  for  potting.  As  the 
trees  in  the  growing  season  will  require  a  good  deal  of  water,  the 
drainage  should  be  carefully  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  but 
not  more  than  is  necessary  to  effect  this  object  should  be  used — one 
crock  over  the  hole  so  arranged  as  to  keep  out  worms,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  freely  ;  over  this  a  laj'er 
of  rather  large  crocks  2  in.  thick,  and  over  the  top  of  the  crocks  a 
layer  of  new  Cocoa-fibre.  This  latter  substance  is  excellent  for 
keeping  the  drainage  clear,  and  sliould  be  used  for  the  purpose 
more  than  it  is  done,  as  its  tough  fibrous  nature  makes  it  so  lasting. 
I  have  alluded  to  this  matter  somewhat  fully,  as  drainage  must  form 
the  basis  of  all  good  culti\ation,  botli  in  pots  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
already  stated  that  loam  should  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  soil  for 
all  fruits,  adding  more  or  less  of  manurial  matters  as  may  be 
necessary  to  supply  anything  that  is  lacking  in  the  natural  soil. 
Thus,  chalk  to  supply  lime  ;  bones,  again,  to  a  certain  extent,  sup- 
ply lime  in  addition  to  other  valuable  constituents  when  used  fresh, 
though  in  this  case  the  lime  is  not  immediately  available.  Horse- 
droppings,  shaken  from  the  straw  and  laid  up  with  the  soil  for  a 
time,  will  supply  most  of  the  manurial  elements  that  fruit  trees  re- 
quire, with  little  cost  of  money  or  time,  though  cow  or  pig  manure 
will  be  better  for  light  hot  soiLs,  as  they  are  of  a  cooler  nature.  But 
when  I  have,  from  necessity,  had  to  use  such  soils  for  fruit  culture, 
I  have  always  contrived  to  find  some  clay  to  mix  with  it.  The  clay 
should  be  laid  up  till  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  then  break  it  up 
on  a  hard  floor  into  powder,  when  it  will  thoroughly  mi.x  with 
the  soil,  in  a  condition  for  the  roots  to  work  among  at  once.  Firm 
potting  is  essential,  and  rich  mulchings  of  old  turf  and  manure 
are  very  beneficial  when  the  crop  of  fruit  is  swelling.  The  plants 
will  not  recjuire  potting  every  year  ;  indeed,  after  they  have 
reached  15-in.  pots  they  will  continue  fruitful  for  a  number  of 
years  with  annual  top-dressings,  removing  as  much  of  the  old 
surface  soil  as  can  be'  taken  out  without  doing  much  injury  to 
the  roots,  and  filling  up  with  good  turf  and  manure,  ramming  it 
well  down. 

The  summer  management  of  Plums  in  pots  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  nmch  more  so  than  with  Peaclies.  It  consists  in  keeping 
the  young  wood  thinned  out  to  let  in  air  and  sunshine,  and  pinching 
the  young  shoots  back  to  four  good  leaves,  and  using  the  syringe  or 
garden  engine  often  during  fine  bright  weather.  Whatever  top- 
dressing  or  pruning  is  required  should  be  done  in  autumn,  as  soon 


as  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  trees  then  be  grouped  together  either  on  a 
coal-ash  bed,  a  paved  floor,  or  on  boards  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the 
pots  should  be  surrounded  with  litter,  to  keep  the  frost  from  break- 
ing them  and  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In  this  position  they 
will  remain  till  the  buds  begin  to  move,  when  they  should  be  taken 
indoors.  It  will  be  an  advantage,  also,  if  there  is  a  flow  and  return 
hot- water  pipe  in  the  house,  although  this  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
necessary,  as  the  nights  in  spring  in  which  fire-heat  will  be  wanted, 
even  in  unfavourable  districts,  arc  few  in  number,  and  some  tempo- 
rary expedient,  when  the  trouljlc  was  not  rated  higli,  could  be 
adopted.  For  instance,  many  a  crop  of  fruit  might  be  saved  in  an 
unheated  orchard  house  if  a  couple  of  ordinary  paraffin  lamps  or 
candles  could  be  lighted  and  kept  burning  all  niglit  for  the  very  few 
nights  that  frost  prevails.  A  pot  or  two  of  hot  ashes  would  also 
give  ofl'  a  good  deal  of  heat  for  some  time.  Sometimes  the  trees 
under  glass  set  more  fruit  than  they  ought  to  carry  ;  and  in  that 
case  thinning,  of  course,  should  be  resorted  to  in  good  time.  The 
following  list  of  Plums  are  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  :  Early 
Transparent  Gage,  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Huling's  Superb,  Jeffer- 
son, Kirke's,  Keine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Transparent  Gage,  Washing- 
ton, Ansrelina  Burdett,  Early  Favourite  (Rivers's),  Victoria,  Cox's 
Emjjeror,  Belle  de  Sejitembrc,  Autumn  Compote,  Goliath,  Pond's 
Seedling,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  It  will  be  well  to  have  several  trees 
of  such  useful  free-bearing  kinds  as  Transparent  Gage  and  Giolden 
Drop  in  preference  to  a  large  number  of  varieties.  The  kitchen 
varieties  would  be  mostly  turned  out  in  the  open  air  as  the  weather 
became  suitable,  and  only  the  best  dessert  kinds  retained  in  the  house 
to  ripen. — Field. 


SWELLING  AND  PvIPENING  OF  PEARS. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  different  kinds  of  Pears  have 
behaved  in  the  various  localities  tliis  very  exceptional  season.  Some 
kinds,  so  far  as  regards  size  and  appearance,  seem  almost  equal  to 
ordinary  years,  but  others  are  absolutely  worthless.  So  far  as  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
late  keeping  sorts  that  are  deficient  in  size ;  they  are  starved, 
stunted,  and  cracked,  and  often  disfigured  by  mildew.  It  may  be  a 
mere  fancy,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  kinds  with  a 
broflii  or  russet  skin,  such  as  the  \\'iuter  Nelis,  are  much  in  advance, 
i.e.,  they  seem  to  be  less  affected  by  the  unfavourable  character  of 
the  season  than  those  with  a  green  or  lemon-coloured  skin,  of 
which  Glou  Morceau  may  ]>e  taken  as  the  type,  and  which  is  this 
year  absolutely  worthless,  although  it  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  one  of 
our  best  Pears  for  winter.  Marie  Louise  and  Beurre  de  Capiamont 
are  little,  if  anything,  below  tlieir  average  size,  and  though  the  latter 
is  not  a  first-class  Pear,  yet  it  is  so  sure  a  bearer,  and  the  tree  is 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  soils  such  a  good  grower,  that  it  is 
worth  planting  by  those  wlio  plant  for  profit.  Pears  are  very  likely 
to  ripen  unequally  this  winter,  and  some  of  the  winter  kinds  will 
be  much  improved  by  being  placed  in  a  warm  cupboard,  or  in  some 
jjosition  where  the  temperature  can  be  raised  to  55'  or  CO".  Very 
often  such  late  Pears  as  Ne  Plus  Meuris  and  Bearri5  Ranee  will  not 
ripen  or  become  melting  at  all  withoiit  this  help  from  a  little 
artificial  heat  during  the  last  month  or  so.  Some  kinds  of  Pears, 
if  left  on  tlie  trees  too  long,  become  gritty  and  lose  flavour,  but 
Marie  Louise  may  be  permitted  to  hang  as  long  as  it  will 
without  suffering  any  deterioration  from  that  cause  ;  but  when- 
ever it  is  decided  to  leave  them  on  the  trees  longer  than  usual,  it  will 
be  well  to  draw  a  net  over  them  to  keep  off  birds,  as  they  some- 
times do  a  deal  of  mischief  by  picking  holes  in  the  best  fruit,  and 
tlie  smallest  hole  will  ruin  a  Pear,  as  regards  its  keeping  pro- 
perties ;  but  those  pecked  or  damaged  Pears  are  very  good  for  cook- 
ing or  stewing.  The  small  blue-caps  or  tits  seem  the  most  destruc- 
tive amongst  Apples  and  Pears  at  this  season,  and  netting  up  the 
fruit  and  shooting  the  birds  seem  the  only  remedies  that  can  be  relied 
on.  The  season  of  particular  Pears  in  a  scarce  year  may  often  be  pro- 
longed by  gathering  them  in  succession,  and  by  bringing  them  on  in 
various  degi'ees  of  temperature — some  retarded  by  being  packed  in 
a  close  jar,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  or  room  ;  others  hastened  by 
being  put  in  heat ;  but  the  difl'erent  kinds  should  still  be  taken 
in  succession,  as  to  place  a  very  late  Pear  in  heat  too  soon  would 
cause  it  to  shrivel  instead  of  rijien.  Seasonable  time  must  be 
allowed  for  the  juices  of  the  fruit  to  be  properly  developed.  Late 
Pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  longer  this  year  than  usual,  as  the 
leaves  are  so  green  the  fraits  are  swelling  yet,  though  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  inst.  the  thermometer  registered  here  5  of  frost.  The 
usual  indication  of  approaching  maturity,  such  as  parting  readily 
from  the  stalk,  pips  assuming  a  dark  colour,  &e.,  are  known  to  most 
fruit-growers,  and  may  generally  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule.  The  leaves, 
too,  will  funiisli  evidence  as  to  the  right  time  to  gather  the  fruit,  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  same  retarding  influences. 

E.  HoBD.w. 
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SHELTER     FOR     FRUIT     TREES. 

Thkke  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  were  the  intelligence,  experience, 
and  energy  of  fruit-growers  throughout  the  country  brought  to  Ijear 
upon  this  matter,  we  might  in  time,  to  a  great  extent,  be  enabled 
to  ensui'e  a  crop  of  fruit  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons.  Why  is  it, 
for  instance,  that  in  a  locality  where  fruit  is  a  general  failure, 
one  may  often  see  a  garden  or  orchard  where  tlie  fruit  trees  are 
bearing  a  fine  crop  ?  Sucli  instances,  of  which  a  remarkable  one 
this  season  came  under  my  notice,  are  by  no  means  rare.  In  this 
district  Plums  this  year  were  a  general  failure.  One  plantation  alone 
presented  such  a  complete  and  striking  contrast  to  all  others  as  to 
induce  me  to  carefully  note  the  conditions  under  which  the  crop  of 
fruit  was  produced.  In  the  first  place,  the  garden  is  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  farmhouse,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
the  buildings  appertaining  thereto.  On  the  west  is  a  dense  wood 
which  sweeps  gradually  round  to  the  south,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  of  the  trees  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  On  the 
east  side,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  garden,  are  also  thick 
plantations  of  forest  trees.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  fruit 
trees  are  screened  from  the  rough  westerly  gales,  are  protected  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  from  the  biting  north  and  east  winds 
— which  so  often  paralyse  the  functions  of  the  trees,  and  cause 
the  fruit  to  drop  off,  even  when  fairly  set — but  at  the  same  time  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun.  No  better  example  than 
this  could  be  found  of  the  manner  in  which  shelter  might  be  utilised 
in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits  in  this  country.  Here  was  afforded 
ample  proof  that,  even  in  the  moat  adverse  and  inclement  of  seasons, 
a  crop  of  fruit,  and  that  of  excellent  quality,  might  be  obtained. 
These  Plums  were  probably  worth  more  to  the  grower  than  ten 
times  the  quantity  would  be  in  an  average  season. 

By  judiciously  planting  for  shelter  the  climate  of  the  bleakest  and 
jnost  exposed  situation  might  be  so  ameliorated  as  to  render  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  make  the  production  of  a  crop  of  fruit  a  matter 
of  tolerable  certainty.  In  the  case  of  the  garden  above  described 
there  could  have  been  but  one  cause  for  its  entire  exemption  from 
the  general  disastrous  failure.  The  kinds  of  Plums  were  the  same 
as  those  usually  planted  in  the  district,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  ordinary 
description.  To  the  complete  thorough  manner  in  which  the  trees 
happen  to  be  slieltered  must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  the  bountiful 
crop  which  they  have  borne.  What  is  now  required  in  tliis  country 
is  a  system  of  fruit  culture  by  which  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ensure  ourselves  against  those  fruit  famines  which  we  periodically 
experience.  We  are  too  apt  to  get  eitlier  one  or  several  years  of  glut 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  season  of  scarcity.  A  good,  well-studied  system 
of  shelter-planting  would,  I  am  convinced,  help  in  a  great  measure 
to  remedy  this  defect,  and  the  sooner  growers  give  this  part  of  the 
subject  their  serious  consideration  the  better  will  it  be  for  them  and 
the  fruit-consuming  public.  J.  Coenhill. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  PRUIT  GARDEN. 

Bags  Best  for  Fruit  Gathering.— At  this  season,  when 
the  gatliering-in  of  fruit  is 'occupying  more  or  less  attention,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  reiterate  the  desirability  of  using  the  greatest 
care  not  to  bruise  the  fruit,  as  if  meant  to  keep  any  length  of  time 
the  smallest  bruise  is  sure  to  cause  jiremature  decay.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  gathering  baskets  are  used,  but  about  here  good  large 
bags,  made  of  stout  sacking  or  hop-pocketing  material,  are  generally 
employed,  and  they  are  certainly  preferable  to  baskets,  as  there  are 
no  hard  or  sharp  edges  to  bruise  tlie  fruit.  The  bag  is  slung  over  the 
back  of  the  gatherer,  and  by  this  means  when  on  a  ladder  both 
hands  are  free  to  gather  and  drop  the  fruit  into  the  bag.  Anyone 
using  these  bags  will  never  again  use  baskets. — .J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Apricots  for  October. — It  seems  impossible,  but  so  it  is; 
we  gathered  none  this  season  till  towards  the  end  of  September,  and 
we  gathered  our  last  only  a  few  days  ago.  Few  of  them  have  had 
much  flavour,  thus  they  have  not  merely  been  out  of  season,  but  also 
very  inferior  in  quality.  Neither  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
A  wet  cold  .summer  is  hardly  the  weather  to  develop  quality  in 
Apricots.  The  colour  is  golden,  as  usual,  but  the  delicious  aroma  is 
wanting.  Still  they  are  welcome,  as  usual,  for  the  dessert,  and  per- 
haps all  the  more  welcome  for  their  rarity.  Probably  of  all  our 
fruit  trees  the  Apricots  have  suffered  most.  Many  fine  healthy  trees 
have  been  utterly  wrecked  and  ruined — almost  all  have  been  crip- 
pled. It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  about  Apricots.  It 
is  easy  to  advise  more  slielter,  or  the  growing  of  them  under  glass  ; 
but  Apricots  too  often  resent  botli  plans,  by  simply  casting  oft'  their 
fruit  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Tliey  are  most  impatient  of  cod- 
dling, and  seldom  yield  a  full  crop  under  glass.  Perhaps  the  better 
■nay  will  be  to  try  diagonal  cordons.  These  can  be  planted  within 
18  in.  of  each  other,  and  will  furnish  the  walls  with   so  much  root 


power  that  should  one  or  several  trees  fail  the  loss  of  space  will  be 
trifling,  and  may  soon  be  refilled.  Planted  and  trained  in  the  usual 
way,  the  loss  of  several  Apricot  trees  creates  a  serious  blank  in  the 
Willis,  and  is  a  great  loss  to  the  gi'ower. — D.  T.    F. 

Root  Pruning. — Mr.  Groom  says  (p.  347)  that  "root  pruning" 
miglit,  in  most  cases,  be  remedied  by  our  circumscribing  the  root- 
space  so  that  the  roots  could  not  again  descend  into  the  cold  sub- 
stratum, or  extend  furtlier  than  was  found  necessary.  This  does  not 
differ  from  root-priming  in  princijile.  Does  not  root-pruning  limit  the 
rooting  space  and  prevent  tlie  roots  from  "  extending  farther  than  i.i 
found  necessary,"  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  doing  tins,  in  the 
case  of  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  except  by  root-pruning  in  the  usual 
way  ;  but  it  seems  Mr.  Groom  would  box  off  his  orchard  trees  in 
brick  j)its  like  the  inside  Peaches  at  Floors ;  Mr.  (Jroom  has,  in  short, 
virtually  and  fully  conceded  all  that  I  ever  contended  for.  But  I 
would  like  to  know  the  eastern  and  western  counties  of  England, 
where  the  soil  "is  light  and  warm,  and  far  better  suited  to  the 
production  of  fruit  trees  than  Kent."  Does  he  mean  the  deep,  heavy, 
clayey  loams  of  Lincolnshire  and  East  Yorkshire,  where  in  plenty  of 
instances  you  can  push  a  spade  over'.the  head,  handle  and  all,  without 
meeting  obstruction  ?  or  the  cold,  blue  clays  of  Durham  and  the  coal 
districts?  or  the  same  in  West  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire?  Does  he 
mean  the  dripping  climate  of  the  north-west  of  England  or  the 
heavy  lands  of  tlie  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  rainfall  is  still 
greater  ?  It  is  a  trifle  too  late  in  the  day  for  Jlr.  Groom  to  try  to 
jiersuade  us  that  root  pruning  can  be  dispensed  with  under  such  con- 
ditions, or  that  either  the  soil  or  the  climate  of  Kent  is  less  suit,able 
to  fruit  culture  than  the  counties  above  named,  or  any  others,  after 
what  we  know  of  its  capabilities,  and  what  Mr.  Groom  has  himself 
told  us  on  former  occasions. — .1.  S.  W. 

Green  Chisel  Pear. — An  adverse  season  often  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  into  prominence  certain  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
whose  merits  in  ordinary  years  would  hardly  be  fully  recognised. 
The  experience  of  this  season  will  tend  to  prove  that  the  Chisel  Pear 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  .and  reliable  varieties  that  we  possess, 
and  I  would  strongly  urge  intending  planters  to  include  it  in  their 
list.  More  especiiiUy  would  I  recommend  it  to  those  who  may  have 
a  cold  damp  subsoil,  or  soil  of  a  character  not  wholly  favourable  to 
the  gi'owth  of  the  Pear,  with  which  to  contend.  With  the  exception 
of  the  old  Perry  Pe.ar,  it  is  almost  the  only  kind  bearing  a  full  crop 
in  this  district,  and  many  instances  of  its  capability  of  bearing  a 
crop  of  frait  under  very  adverse  circumstances  have  lately  come 
under  my  observation.  In  some  cases  I  have  remarked  trees  loaded 
with  fruit  when  surrounded  by  many  other  kinds  of  Iroth  Ajiples 
and  Pears  on  which  scarcely  a  fruit  could  be  found. — J.  Cornhill. 

Small  Fruit  Trees.— Wickham  Pippin  Apple  and  Knight's 
Monarch  Pear  are  apparently  well  suited  for  those  w  hose  gardens  do 
not  admit  of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  of  large  dimensions.  Quite 
miniature  trees  of  both  kinds  have  borne  good  crops  this  season  in 
the  gardens  at  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet.  I  would  recommend 
these  two  varieties  to  the  notice  of  owners  of  small  gardens. — J.  C, 
Bufleet. 

Peach  Training  on  the  Extension  System. — Noticing 
(p.  348)  how  strongly  "J.  S.  W."  advocates  this  system,  may  I  ask 
for  information  as  to  what  is  meant  by  extension,  for  unless  a  tree  is 
crippled  through  want  of  space  or  barbarous  pruning,  it  must 
naturally  extend  itself.  Mr.  Coleman  tells  us  (p.  3"29)  that  the 
giant  Peach  trees  at  Floors  carry  annually  one  Peach  to  a  square 
foot.  Surely  that  must  be  a  mistake,  for,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it, 
it  cannot  be  called  a  crop. — T.  Cowburx. 


Gardening  in  the  City. — Within  the  purlieus  of  the  ancient 
Charterhouse,  that  fine  old  institution  which  Thackeray  has  so  tioily 
immortalised  in  his  novels,  there  is  year  after  year  an  attemjit  made 
within  its  courts  at  floral  decoration.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  much  of 
sunshine  and  warmth,  and  perhaps  of  shelter,  as  is  to  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  City,  but  some  dread  spell  hangs  over  the  place, 
and  flowers  of  all  kin<ls  put  out  in  beds  in  spring  soon  wither  and 
die.  Yet  the  Grass  lawns  .are  gi'eeu  and  fresh.  Mulberries  ripen 
their  fruit,  and  we  have  seeu  well-grown  Chrysanthemums  there. 
Fuchsias,  too,  seem  to  thrive,  and  large  numbers  of  these  gi'own  in 
pots  are  during  the  summer  placed  singly  .against  the  cloister  columns, 
to  give  a  little  life  and  cheerfulness  to  the  dingy  brickwork.  The 
sorts  are  chiefly  old,  and  many  of  them  probably  in  the  present  day 
almost  unknown.  Ivy  is  also  a  favourite  cUmber,  but  as  it  is  ever- 
green it  lacks  that  freshness  and  vigour  that  is  found  in  the  deciduous 
Fig,  which  grows  with  gi'eat  vigour,  but  does  not  fruit.  Much  sooty 
incrustation  may  be  seen  on  the  walls,  therefore  in  such  a  situation 
gardening  must  of  necessity  be  full  of  difficulties,  but  still  everything 
possible  is  done  to  give  to  the  old  brethren  in  this  establishment 
some  little  taste  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  in  their  brick-enclosed 
habitation. — A.  D. 
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GARDENING     FOR    THE     WEEK. 


Conservatory. 

TuE  amount  of  bloom  here  at  present  will  unavoidably  be  smaller 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  season.  This  is  always  the  case 
until  Chrysanthemums  come  in,  but  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
Camellias  exist  to  admit  of  their  gi'owth  being  so  regulated  as  to 
have  a  portion  opening  their  flowers  about  this  time,  not  only  will 
they  be  found  most  useful  for  cutting,  but,  when  in  a  healthy  thriv- 
ing condition,  furnished  with  plenty  of  foliage,  the  combination  of 
leaf  and  bloom  which  they  possess  makes  them  second  to  no  plants 
in  cultivation.  The  autumn-flowering  Veronicas,  too,  that  were  lifted 
and  potted  some  weeks  back  will  have  cot  sufficiently  over  the  check 
sustainedtherebytoadmitoftheirintroduction  here,  where  their  bluish- 
lavender  tints  will  be  an  acceptable  feature  now  for  many  weeks. 
Amongst  hard-wooded  plants  of  the  easiest  possible  growth  that 
flower  at  this  season  may  be  named  the  Croweas,  which,  although 
never  making  such  a  display  at  any  one  time  as  some  plants  will,  still 
nevertheless  keep  on  producing  their  pretty  pink,  star-like  flowers  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Tliese  "with  Tetratheca  verticillata,  the  red- 
flowered  Leschenaultias,  Cassia  corymbosa,  and  some  of  the  Correas, 
will  help  to  relieve  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  green  foliage,  which 
at  this  time  predominates.  It  is  now  also  that  plants  grown 
both  as  standards  and  in  bush  fashion  of  Habrothamnus  elegans  and 
Heliotrope  ^^ill  be  found  most  useful  ;  the  little  extra  warmth  kept 
up  here  will  assist  the  free  development  of  their  flowers.  These,  in 
company  with  other  quick-growing  sxibjects,  though  not  requiring 
the  assistance  of  manure  water  nearly  so  much  as  during  the  principal 
growing  season,  will  nevertheless  be  benefited  by  a  weak  application 
once  a  fortnight.  The  autumn-blooming  Salvias  will  likewise  be 
available,  and  will  bear  standing  closer  amongst  larger-growing  plants 
without  their  close  contact  being  of  so  much  consequence  as  in  the 
case  of  plants  not  grown  up  from  cuttings  annually.  Any  old 
examples  of  Primulas  that  have  been  kejit  on  from  last  year  will  be 
useful  for  standing  interspersed  about  the  house.  Where  good  healthy 
examples  of  Oranges  exist  there  is  no  period  of  the  year  when  the 
appearance  of  their  fruit  in  its  different  stages  is  more  acceptable 
than  during  this  scarce  time  for  flowers.  Solanums,  also,  where  suffi- 
ciently early  to  even  have  a  portion  of  their  berries  assuming  the 
ripened  colour,  will  be  of  service.  The  many  fine-leaved  plants  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  at  this  season  to  give  conservatories  a  furnished 
look  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  ;  the  washing  and  sponging 
consequent  upon  this  have  the  double  advantage  of  keeping  the  leaves 
in  a  sightly  condition  and  freeing  them  from  insects,  which,  where 
even  the  highest  keeping  is  maintained,  entail  more  incessant  labour 
than  anything  else  connected  with  plant  cultivation. 

Greenhouse. 

Tying  Hard-wooded  Greenhouse  Plants.— This  work 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
but  still  it  is  not  well  to  delay  it  later  than  can  be  avoided,  inas- 
much as  where  all  such  operations  can  be  got  out  of  hand  as  early  as 
possible,  there  is  more  leisure  for  paying  attention  to  other  things  as 
these  come  on.  To  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  with 
the  work  I  would  urge  the  necessity  for  as  little  injury  as  possible 
being  inflicted  on  the  roots,  to  avoid  which,  as  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, the  new  sticks  should  be  inserted  in  the  holes  that  have  been 
occupied  by  the  old  ones  ;  in  all  cases  do  not  draw  the  ligatures  so 
tight  as  to  leave  any  danger  of  the  shoots  growing  so  as  to  get  injured 
before  the  material  used  in  tying  either  has  to  be  removed,  or  gets 
so  far  decayed  as  to  give  way  if  the  growths  expand  to  stretch  it. 
Previous  to  tying,  all  plants  that  are  subject  to  mildew  should  be 
examined  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  this  pest,  and  where  found, 
cither  dust  with  sulphur,  or  syringe  with  water  impregnatetl  witli 
sulphur  ;  and  all  should  be  freed  from  any  insects  that  may  exist 
upon  tlicm,  as  the  loosening  of  the  branches  before  tying  gives  an 
opportunity  for  doing  this  work  more  effectually  than  aftei-  the 
training  is  complete.  Loop  as  many  shoots  as  possible  into  their 
positions,  so  as  to  furnish  each  specimen,  large  or  small,  evenly  over 
with  shoots  ;  by  which  means  fewer  sticks  will  be  needed,  and 
yet  the  untidy  condition  of  the  branches  lopping  about  be  avoided. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  with  hard-wooded  plants  when  the  tying 
was  comjiletcd,  to  loosen  up  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  witli  a 
pointed  stick  or  similar  contrivance,  which,  when  removed,  was 
replaced  with  new,  under  the  impression  that  this  was  a  lienefit  to 
the  plants,  and  to  give  them  a  neater  appearance  ;  but  so  far  as  the 
fonner  is  concerned  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  healthy  plants 
invariably  have  the  soil  near  the  surface  of  the  ball  full  of  active 
roots,  that  in  the  removal  cannot  avoid  being  injured  ;  and  so  far  as 
the  new  soil  being  an  assistance  to  the  plants  in  the  way  of  a  stimulant, 
this  can  be  supplied  to  any  extent  by  manure  water,  or  concentratecl 
manure  applied  to  the  surface  when  the  plants  are  making  active 
growth,  which  is  just  the  period  when  it  is  most  required  and  most 


eflectual ;  and  independently  of  this,  the  unnatural  covering  of  the 
strong  roots  immediately  proceeding  from  the  collar,  which  invariably 
takes  place  when  the  above  course  is  followed,  has  the  worst 
eft'ect,  and,  I  feel  convinced,  causes  the  destruction  of  numbers  of 
plants  that  would  otherwise  be  healthy.  A  w  ord  as  to  the  material  of 
which  the  sticks  are  made  and  their  colour  :  there  is  nothing  lasts 
so  long,  or  in  the  end  is  so  cheap,  as  home-made  sticks  from  the 
heart-wood  of  the  best  Baltic  Deal,  quite  free  from  knots,  such  as  the 
lath-makers  use.  The  commonest  plants  should  never,  as  we  some- 
times see  them,  be  supported  by  unpainted  sticks.  The  colour  of 
the  paint  used  is  best  of  a  neutral  shade  of  green  such  as  will  be 
least  observable,  as  the  less  of  this  work  visible  the  better. 

Cyclamens.  —  Pay  every  attention  to  these,  both  the  older 
plants  as  well  as  those  raised  from  seed,  which  have  not  yet  flowered. 
Where  there  is  not  the  means  at  command  of  gi'owing  them  in  a  pit 
or  small  house,  either  wholly  by  tliemselves,  or  where  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  regulated  so  as  to  make  their  requirements  the  first 
consideration,  if  a  few  could  Ije  moved  to  a  jjositiou  where  they  can 
be  kept  at  about  45'  in  the  night,  with  a  day  temperature  propor- 
tionately higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  they  will  come 
eai'lier  into  bloom. 

Chrysanthemums.— In  autumns  like  the  present  when  Chry- 
santhemums in  most  instances  are  very  late,   there    is  often  a  diffi- 
culty with  them  where  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation   does 
not  happen  to  exist,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  where, 
without  some  protection,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  them  out-of-doors 
even  so  late  as  this ;  for  although  hardy,  still  blooming  as  late  as  they 
do,  if  their  advancing  buds  are  subjected  to  many  degrees  of  frost,  I 
have  seen  them  severely  injured.     On  the  other  hand,  they  do  better 
with  more  air  than  at  this  season  is  given  to  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
for  if  kept  at  all  close  it  has  the  efiect  of   drawing  out  the  flowei- 
shoots  weakly,  and  if  any  mildew  is  present  upon  them  the  absence 
of  a  free  admission  of  air  day  and  night  tends  to  cause  its  spreading, 
and  if  put  in  houses,  already  in  many  cases  too  full  of  other  things, 
the  Chrysanthemums  not  only  get  injured  themselves   but   do  harm 
to  other  plants  as  well.     Where  there  happens  to  be  a  Vinery  that 
is  started  early,  the  Vines,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  now  denuded  of 
their  leaves,  it  will  be  just  the  place  for  them  for  a  few  weeks  until 
their  flowers  are  about  to  open,  leaving  plenty  of    air  on  niglit  and 
day  unless  there  is  an  ajjpearance  of   sharp  frost.      A  place  of   this 
kind  not  being  available,    I  have  found   an  improvised  contrivance, 
such  as  spare  hotbed  lights  put  over  a  temporary  framework  up  to  a 
south  wall,  with  a  loose  piece  of  canvas  or  mats  that  can  be  put  up 
in  the  nights  to  protect  the  ends  and  front,  answer  all  the  purposes 
required.     Glazed  lights  being  wanting,  an  ordinary  blind,   such   as 
that  used  for  shading  plant  houses  in  summer,  working  on  a  roller 
so  as  to  let  down  in  the  nights  and  expose  them  in  the   day  in  fine 
weather,  is  the  next  best  thing  to  resort  to.      Continue  to  thin  out 
the  buds  as  they  get  large  enough  to  lay  hold  of.     Much  thinning  of 
the  flowers  for  ordinary  use  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  unnecessary, 
but  this  view  is  far  from  being  correct,  as  in  the  case  of    plants  only 
wanted  for  decorative  purposes  if  the  flowers  are  reduced  to,   say, 
one-fifth  of  the  number  formed,  these  will  be  very  much  better  than 
the  greater  quantity  which  would  be  less  fully  developed,  and  indivi- 
dually not  possess  near  the  substance  to  enable  them  to  last  long  which 
the  thinned  examples  have.     The  almost  continual  rains  have  much 
reduced  the  amount  of    hand-watering  these  plants  ha\'e  required 
whilst  in  the  open  air,  correspondingly  limiting  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  them  witli  liquid  manure.     Tliey  will  now  be  benefited  by 
stimulants  of    this  kind  altogether,   but  for  the  benefit  of   young 
gi'owers   it   may   be   observed   that  although   Chx-ysantliemums  are 
exceptionally  gross  feeding  plants  and  enjoy  much  more  moisture  in 
the  soil  tlian  most  plants  will  bear,  still  it  will  not  do  to  keep  them 
too  wet  or  the  roots  will  be  damaged.     Whatever  stakes  and  ties  are 
necessary  should  be  given  them,   for  such  giving  the  preference  to 
dry  Willows  or  Hazels  I'ather  than  painted  sticks  or  the  ugly  deal 
often  used  without  paint.     Keep  a  look-out  for  mildew  and  dust  any 
affected  leaves  that  are  detected,  or  it  very  soon  will  spread  with  a 
rapidity  that  will  render  the  plants  bare  and  unsiglitly  at  the   time 
of   blooming,     with    a   proportionate  weakening  influence    on    the 
flowers.     Should  worms  have  got  into  the  pots  let  the  soil  get  a  little 
dry,  and  then  give  a  good  soaking   of  clear  lime  water,   which  will 
dislodge  them. — T.  Baine.s. 

Flower  Garden. 
Auriculas. — "  Delta  "  seems  determined  to  have  the  last  word 
respecting  the  woolly  aphis.  I  know  the  pest  well,  have  seen  and 
examined  it,  and  never  mistook  it  for  mealy  bug.  I  am  continually 
getting  plants  from  places  where  I  know  that  it  exists  ;  indeed,  I 
have  had  a  plant  sent  me  the  roots  of  which  were  stated  to  be  affected 
with  the  woolly  aphis.  I  treated  it  as  I  do  all  plants  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  as  I  have  recommended  to  be  done  in  The. 
Gakden.  By  such  means,  so  far,  the  pest  has  not  been  able  to  esta- 
blish itself  here.    Some  of  our  best  growers  and  exhibitors  have  been 
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troubled  with  it,  ami  have  destroyed  it  in  the  way  which  I  have 
recommended  ;  tliey  are  tiuis  able  to  exhitiit  and  take  prizes  not- 
withstanding its  attacks,  whicli  it  seems  "  Delta  "  is  not.  A  good 
grower,  writing  in  a  contemporary  last  ■week,  says  it  is  no  new 
visitant,  but  he,  like  many  others,  states  that  "it  is  easily  kept  in 
check,"  and  that  it  will  not  of  itself  materially  injure  a  plant  unless 
aided  by  some  other  form  of  neglect.  I  have  just  read  Mr.  Horner's 
remarks  in  a  contemporary  in  1S77,  where  he  gives  the  very  same 
directions  for  its  destruction  which  I  do.  His  words  are  "the 
simple  solution  of  soft  soap  is  enougli."  I  read  that  one  grower  soaks 
his  plants  in  paraffin  solution  until  tlie  soil  smells  strongly  of  tliat 
oil,  but  it  is  impossible  for  valualile  plants  to  succeed  in  such 
soil.  Clear  your  plants  of  the  pest  ;  then  clean  them  of  the  substance 
that  destroyed  it,  and  then  I'epot  in  fresh  soil.  Let  this  be  done, 
even  if  it  should  Ije  midwinter. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Dodwell's 
collection  at  Clapliam,  which  must  certainly  l)e  considered  to  he  by 
far  the  largest  and  best  private  collection  in  Britain.  It  not  only 
comprises  all  the  best  named  sorts  in  cultivation,  but  also  the  largest 
and  best  lot  of  seeilling  varieties  in  the  country.  They  were  layered 
as  early  as  possible,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  unrooted  layers  is 
much  larger  tlian  that  of  rooted  ones.  Those  therefore  who  have 
but  small  collections  will  have  a  dithculty  in  obtaining  plants.  It  is 
also  a  question  where  the  store  jiots  can  be  placed.  Our  own  plan, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  layers  are  not  rooted,  is  to  pull  tlie  old 
plants  out  of  the  ground.  If  it  has  four  layers  all  callussed  but  with- 
out roots,  then  I  cut  the  plant  down  the  middle  "with  a  sharp  knife, 
leaving  two  laj'ers  and  a  portion  of  roots  to  each  division.  The  two 
layers  are  potted  in  a  .3-in.  pot,  the  same  as  if  no  roots  were  attached; 
thus  treated,  it  will  be  found  at  potting  time  that  these  have  rooted 
from  the  callus,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  for  potting  as  the 
earliest  rooted  layers. 

Dahlias. — What  a  glorious  October  it  has  been  for  these  ;  they 
are  flowering  as  I  write  in  tlie  greatest  jtrofusion.  We  could  ill 
spare  any  of  them,  either  double  or  single,  but  the  latter  are  most 
useful  for  decorative  purposes  when  cut  from  the  plant.  Paragon  it 
seems  is  merely  a  variety  of  D.  variabilis  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may  it 
reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  single  flowers  about  which  some  of  the  old 
florists  yet  alive  can  speak.  The  colour,  size,  and  shape  of  the  ray 
florets  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  if  flowers  of  similar  merit 
could  be  obtained  now,  they  would  be  as  eagerly  purchased  as  Para- 
gon has  been.  Dalilias  have  not  suffered  in  the  least  from  frost  as 
yet  with  us,  and  it  is  still  necessary  to  tie  out  the  stems,  and  to  see 
that  the  ground  is  kept  neat  and  clean  underneath  them. 

G-ladioli. — These,  like  Dahlias,  still  continue  to  produce  flowers, 
but  the  cold  nights  are  ratlier  more  trying  to  them  than  to  the 
Dahlias.  ^Vhile  the  weather  is  dry  the  bulbs  may  be  left  iu  the 
ground,  but  it  is  well  to  see  that  tliey  are  taken  up  should  a  cliange 
occur.  The  ground  intended  for  planting  next  year  should  be  pre- 
pared at  once.  1  have  left  this  sometimes  until  midwinter,  but  found 
that  they  did  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  as  when  it  was  trenched 
earlier.  I  use  rotten  manure  very  liberallj-,  but  always  trench  it  at 
least  6  in.  below  the  surface.  My  plan  is  to  trencli  tlie  ground  two 
"spits  "deep,  shovelling  the  loose  earth  out  each  time  as  well.  I 
give  two  layers  of  manure — one  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  trench,  the 
other  when  a  spit  and  shovelling  of  earth  have  been  laid  over  it. 

Phloxes  and  Larkspurs. — I  do  not  cut  the  stems  of  these 
over  while  the  leaves  are  still  green,  Init  as  soon  as  they  decay  they 
may  be  cut  over  close  the  ground.  We  have  cut  over  the  Larkspurs, 
but  the  Phloxes  are  still  intact.  .See  that  the  grouml  is  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  that  the  hoe  is  worked  amongst  the  plants  when  the 
ground  becomes  hard  on  the  surface. 

Tulips. — Ground  for  these  must  now  be  prepared,  as  planting 
time  is  at  hand  ;  tlie  surface  of  the  beds  cannot  be  turned  over  too 
often  when  they  are  dry.  Look  over  the  bulbs  ami  see  that  they  are 
in  good  condition.  Some  sharj)  sand  and  good  rotten  turfy  loam 
should  be  in   readiness. — J.  Dougl.vs. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Pines. — In  order  to  maintain  Pines  in  vigorous  lic.altli  throughout 
a  long  winter,  it  is  essential  that  every  r.ay  of  light  should,  if  pos- 
sible, act  directly  on  the  plants  ;  they  should  therefore  have  plenty 
of  space,  be  kept  well  up  to  the  sashes,  and  the  latter  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  ;  moreover  lieavy  firing  must  bo  avoided,  or  they 
will  draw  up  weaklj' — a  stocky  growth  being  ever  the  most  fruit- 
ful—ami, as  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  near  the  glass,  night  coverings 
are  indispensable.  The  labour  of  applying  them  is  comparatively 
small,  the  benefit  great,  and  the  saving  in  fuel  considerable.  Frigo 
domo  is  the  most  suitable  and  eeonomical  covering  I  have  yet  found, 
and  it  can  be  had  from  the  manufacturer's  iu  any  length  or  width 
desired.  Swelling  fruit  ni.ay  still  h.ave  weekly  supplies  of  gu.ano 
water  given  them,  but  all  other  plants,   whether  in  pots  or  planted 


out,  should  now  have  only  sufficient  clear  water  to  keep  the  soil 

moist,  i.  c,  neither  wet  nor  dry. 

Vines.  — The  finer  weather  that  has  Lately  prevailed,  though  sun- 
less, has  been  drying,  and  has  wonderfully  assisted  the  ripening  of 
(irapes,seeingth,atfire-lieatcould  be  apjilied  withfree ventilation.  Such 
treatment  should  still  be  continued  till  the  fullest  maturity  is  ensured, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  fear  that  the  Grapes  will  not  keep,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  belong  to  the  late-keeping  class,  such  as  Lady 
Downe's,  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ilrs.  Pince,  Gros  C'olman, 
&c.  As  soon  as  fully  ripe  the  only  essential  condition  to  good  preser- 
vation will  be  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  always  a  few  degrees 
higher  than  the  outside  temperature,  which  will  be  certain  to  hinder 
the  settlement  of  moisture  on  tiie  berries.  Inside  borders  should 
now  be  covered  up  either  with  mats  or  dry  straw,  and  this  covering 
will  at  once  prevent  the  rising  of  damp  and  the  necessity  for  further 
watering  which  is  now  undesirable.  Earlier  and  thin-skinned  varie- 
ties of  Grapes  are  sure  to  keep  very  indifferently  this  season,  see- 
ing that  both  ground  and  atmosphere  are  surcharged  with  moisture, 
and  therefore  if  there  is  convenience  to  put  them  in  bottles  it 
would  doubtless  prove  a  wise  proceeding.  They  would  keep  well  in  any 
dry  room  from  which  frost  and  damp  can  be  excluded,  and  in  cutting 
them  all  the  wood  in  front  of  the  bunch  should  be  left  on,  as  this 
serves,  as  it  were,  as  a  safety  valve  to  prevent  too  much  water  being 
taken  up  by  the  berries.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  such 
Grapes  should  now  be  cut,  and  that  is  the  well-being  of  the 
plants  that  have,  in  many  cases,  to  be  wintered  in  Vineries,  and 
which,  till  the  Grapes  are  used,  have  to  be  kept  too  dry.  Plants 
and  ripe  Grapes  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  agree  satisfac- 
torily together.  Vines  that  have  shed  their  foliage  should  be  at  once 
pruned — indeed,  we  never  wait  for  this,  but  as  soon  as  the  wood  is 
hard  and  brown,  and  the  foliage,  so  to  speak,  lias  put  on  its  autumnal 
tint,  then  we  prune,  believing  that  early  pnining  tends  to  induce 
earlier  rest ;  this  done,  the  houses  should  be  cleaned,  and  if  necssary 
repaired  and  painted.  The  borders  should  then  be  top-dressed  and 
mulched. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Keep  the  earliest  houses  as  cool 
as  possible  in  order  to  induce  eS'ective  rest  in  the  trees,  which  ought, 
ere  this,  to  have  h,ad  their  final  pruning  or  thinning  outof  the  shoots. 
The  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the  time 
arrives  for  starting  the  trees  into  gi'owtli  water  must  be  given  them 
in  a  tepid  st.ate,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  soak  every  particle  of 
soil.  If  the  drainage  be  good  there  need  be  no  danger  of  over 
watering ;  at  all  events,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  too 
much  than  too  little.  Remove  the  lights  from  succession  houses, 
and  prune  them  also  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  fallen.  Strong  gi'owers 
should  have  their  roots  disturbed  by  opening  a  trench  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  stems,  and  cutting  ott"  a  portion  of  the  roots,  espe- 
cially tlie  strongest.  This  will  have  the  desired  effect,  that  is, 
repression  of  giowth  and  more  certain  fruiting.  From  careful 
observation  my  impression  is  that  we  do  not  make  our  borders  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  sufticiently  firm,  as  I  have  never  yet  seen 
other  but  fruitful  growths  on  trees  that  are  near  walks  or  that 
have  been  left  undisturbed  in  hard  borders,  except  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  application  of  surface  mulching  or  manure  waterings  during 
the  growing  season.  Hence,  when  root-pruning  is  necessary  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  trench  made  be  filled  in  by  ramming 
the  soil  as  hard  as  possible  ;  and  iu  making  the  new  borders  the 
same  rule  should  be  observed,  particularly  in  light  soils  ;  of  course 
in  stiff  soils  less  ramming  would  be  required.  The  trees  in  late 
houses  are  yet  very  backward  as  reg,ards  maturity  of  the  wood  ; 
therefore  keep  the  lights  on  and  tlie  air  as  dry  as  possible,  apply- 
ing fire-heat,  combined  wnth  ventilation,  when  the  weather  is  dry. 
A  few  days  of  such  treatment  will  suffice  to  harden  the  wood, 
and  then  the  house  may  be  thrown  open  and  the  trees  pruned  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  has  fallen. 

Pigs. — Trees  in  pots  that  were  placed  in  the  open  air  for  rest 
ought  now  to  be  got  under  cover,  but  still  kept  cool ;  and  those  of 
them  that  are  intended  for  early  forcing  should  have  "2  in.  or  3  in. 
of  the  old  surface  soil  removed,  and  replaced  with  rich  compost, 
consisting  of  gooil  fibrous  loam,  bone  dust,  and  rotten  cow  manure. 
If  summer  pinching  or  stopping  has  been  practised  no  pruning  will 
be  required  unless  the  spurs  are  getting  too  crowded,  and  if  such  be 
the  case  they  may  now  be  cut  off.  About  the  middle  of  Xovember 
it  will  be  safe  to  start  a  first  batch,  and  they  will  start  all  the 
more  kindly  if  they  can  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  fresh  Oak  leaves  ; 
not  that  bottom  heat  is  really  essential  to  their  success,  but  time 
is  gained  by  its  use  at  this  early  season.  Trees  planted  out  which 
have  been  cleared  of  fruit  may  now  have  more  air  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  if  the  wood  be  still  green  artificial  warmth 
would  prove  beneficial.  The  border  must  now  be  kept  on  the  dry 
side,  and  air-moisture  entirely  withheld,  so  that  iu  wet  or  very 
damp  weather  it  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  advisable  to 
keep  the  house  closed. — W.  W. 
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Kitchen  Garden. 

As  long  as  the  present  dry  weather  continues  every  moment  that 
can  be  devoted  to  stirring  tlie  ground  amongst  growing  crops 
will  materially  assist  to  consolidate  a  growth  that  will  the  more 
eSectually  carry  them  safely  through  the  winter.  Lettuces, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Spinach  will  all  be  much  benefited 
by  the  bestowal  of  such  labour.  The  weather  is  also  most  suitable 
for  finally  earthing  up  the  earliest  Celery,  tying  up  a  quantity  of 
Endive  for  blanching,  and  moving  and  heeling  in  the  same,  either 
in  frames  or  in  some  sheltered  nook,  where  temporary  protection 
can  be  easily  applied.  Root-storing  can  also — whilst  the  weather  is 
dry — be  more  expeditiously  done  tlian  when  it  is  unfavourable. 
Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Beet  ought  now  to  l:>e  storeil  in  dry  sand  in 
a  cool  shed,  or  else  in  clamps  the  same  as  Potatoes.  Beetroot  is 
sweetest  if  wintered  where  it  is  grown,  but  protection  must  be 
afiforJed  it,  which  is  sometimes  inconvenient.  Carrots  we  prefer  to 
house  and  keep  as  dry  as  possible  ;  the  wet  weather  has  caused  some 
of  them  to  split,  and  in  storing  pains  spould  be  taken  to  keep  these 
apart  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  first.  Parsnips  should  always 
be  left  in  the  ground  till  reipiired  for  use,  as  the  severest  frost 
does  not  harm  them  in  the  least,  and  the  diiTerence  as  regards 
their  flavour  is  much  in  favour  of  wintering  them  in  that  way. 
•Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  yet  very  jiuny  and  immature,  and  as 
they  bear  frost  well  they  should  be  left  in  the  ground  for  some 
time  longer.  Globe  Artichokes  ought  now  to  be  divested  of  all 
old  stems  ;  the  gTound  about  them  sliould  be  cleaned  and  partial 
protection  afforded  the  stools  by  means  of  old  tan  or  Cocoa-nut 
fibre.  Select  a  few  of  the  most  nuiture  crowns  of  Seakale  for  a 
first  batch,  and  other  roots  may  be  dug  up  and  again  heeled  in 
to  induce  partial  rest  before  forcing.  Asparagus  plots  may  now 
have  a  final  clearance  ;  cut  the  stems  oft'  to  the  gi'ound  line,  then 
weed,  and  afterwards  stir  the  surface  soil  with  forks  to  a  depth 
of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  the  first  hard  frosty  morning  give  a  good 
dressing  of  the  best  manure  available  ;  of  course  those  roots  that 
are  intended  for  the  present  season's  forcing  need  not  have  manure 
api^lied  to  them.  Cabbage,  Coleworts,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and 
Endive  may  all  still  be  pricked  out,  selecting  only  the  most  sheltered 
spots  in  the  hope  of  wintering  them  successfully.  The  unusual 
severity  of  last  winter,  by  destroj'ing  so  many  of  these  kinds  of 
plants,  has  after  all  proved  beneficial  in  teaching  us  to  be  on  the 
alert  with  protection  for  the  coming  winter.  For  the  sake  of  neat- 
ness clear  away  all  refuse  vegetable  matter  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
exhausted,  and  let  the  gi'ound  be  dug,  ridged,  or  trenched  as  soon 
as  it  conveniently  can  be.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  disposition 
amongst  us  to  let  the  kitchen  garden  take  its  chance,  a  feeling  of 
some  such  sort  as  what  matters  it  about  neatness  so  long  as  the 
crops  are  good  and  supplies  forthcoming.  Young  gardeners  especi- 
ally should  guard  against  imbibing  such  a  notion,  for  neatness  ever 
stamps  the  character  of  a  gardener. — W.   AV. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— October  27  to 
November  1. 

Floweks. — Taking  down  Clerodendron  Balfouri  from  roof  of  stove 
and  placin' it  on  balloon  trellis  for  flowering.  Tying  small  plants 
of  Azaleas  for  forcing.  Re-arranging  plant  houses.  Potting  old 
plants  of  Altern.anthcras  taken  out  of  flower  beds  for  stock.  Pulling 
up  Echeverias  out  of  beds. 

Fkuit. — Digging  up  Raspberry  suckers  to  make  new  plantations. 
Pruning  early  Peach  liouse.  Pinining  Raspberries,  and  clearing  all 
rubbish  off  the  ground.  Gathering  Quinces,  and  storing  them  in 
fruit  room.  Getting  pot  Vines  into  A'inery  preparatory  to  forcing. 
Going  over  late  Grapes  and  cutting  out  diseased  berries. 

Veoet.vele.s. — Scrubbing,  white-washing,  and  painting  Cucumber 
house,  and  preparing  for  French  Beans.  Earthing  up  Celery  when 
sufficiently  dry.  Trenching  south  border  for  spring cropi^ing.  Sow- 
ing Mustard  and  Cress.  Clearing  Peagi-ound  and  manurmg  it  ready 
for  digging.  Sowing  Osbom's  Forcing  French  Bean  in  boxes. 
Gathering  .Scarlet  Runners  for  seed.  Planting  Early  London  Cauli- 
flowers, five  under  a  handlight  in  sheltered  corner.  Tying,  thinning, 
and  stopping  winter  Cucumbers.  Digging  up  roots  of  Mint  and  Tarra- 
gon, and  placing  them  in  boxes  in  gentle  heat.  Digging  10  lb.  of 
Ashtop  Potatoes  from  frames  planted  in  July.  —  R.  Gileekt, 
Buryhlfy. 


The  Globose-seeded  Phaenosperma  (P.  globosa).— This 
is  a  very  distinct  new  ornamental  Grass,  producing  an  erect  tuft  of 
broadly-lance-shaped  leaves,  which  are  bright  green  above  and 
glaucous  below,  with  prominent  ribs.  The  panicles  rise  above  the 
foliage,  and  consist  of  several  whorls  of  branches  bearing  globose 
spikelets.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  is  a  native  of 
China. — G. 


TIME    TO  SOW  AND  PLANT  IN  LATE  DISTRICTS. 

At  one  time  gardeners  adhered  closely  to  times  and  dates  in  all  their 
operations  ;  but  modern  practice  has  shown  that  experience  gained 
in  one  part  of  the  countrj',  or  even  in  one  locality,  is  almost  useless 
in  another,  regarding  the  dates  of  sowing  and  ])lanting.  It  is  this 
fact  which  renders  all  calendarial  instruction  lelating  to  these  points 
of  so  little  value  in  outdoor  operations.  In  oft'ering  these  few  hints 
on  the  above  subject,  I  had  better  explain  that  by  "late  districts" 
is  meant  such  as  are  often  found  in  high-lying  exposed  tracts  north 
of  the  Trent  .and  in  .Scotland.  Our  own  district  is  a  late  one,  lying 
on  the  northern  borders  of  Derliy  and  Nottingham,  and  to  wliich 
the  instructions  generally  giA'en  in  reference  to  cropping  of  both  farm 
land  and  gardens  do  not  ajiply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  one 
very  much  astray.  For  instance,  it  would  not  do  for  us,  nor  for  our 
neighbours,  to  plant  the  earliest  Potatoes  sooner  than  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  late  crops  are  soon  enough  in  by  April ;  many  large 
breadths  are  not,  indeed,  pl.antcd  till  May.  Yet  these  hate  crops,  I 
have  noticed  for  many  years  back,  are  alw.ays  good,  and  often  the 
best ;  growth  is  not  retarded  but  commences  strongly  at  once.  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  Potato  crops  at  different  times  throughout 
the  north  of  England,  I  do  not  err,  probal)Iy,  in  saying  that 
April  is  the  planting  month  for  the  greater  portion  of  both  early 
and  late  crops. 

Another  important  garden  crop  is  the  Onion.  Gardeners  are  very 
particular  about  the  jieriod  of  sowing  this  crop  ;  and  some  good 
cultivators  maintain  that  the  main  crop  sliould  be  in  the  groun  d  by 
the  end  of  February,  or,  at  the  very  latest,  by  the  middle  of  M  arch. 
These  dates  are  right,  no  doubt  for  the  neighbourliood  of  London  and 
farther  south  ;  but  in  the  north  of  England  the  crop  is  quite  safe  in 
many  places  if  the  seed  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  April,  at  which 
date  and  later  we  have  often  seen  it  got  in,  and  a  good  crop  result. 
Early  sowing  nuay  do  in  early  seasons  ;  but  these  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule.  It  is  the  same  with  Peas.  Some  sow  in  November  ; 
but  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  the  practice,  as  may  at  any  time  be 
proved.  Crops  sown  in  February  or  JIarch  are  scarcely  behind  No- 
vember-sown crops  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  the  same  kinds  sown  in 
jjots  in  March,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  a  little  earlier,  beat  them, 
and  the  trouble  of  looking  after  the  seeds  for  months,  to  preserve 
them  from  vermin,  &c.,  is  altogether  obviated.  In  late  localities  no 
plan  beats  the  system  of  sowing  in  pots.  Seed  is  soon  enouL'h  in  the 
ground  by  February  at  the  earliest ;  but  the  main  ci-op  of  Wrinkled 
Marrows  should  not  bo  sown  till  about  the  beginning  of  April.  Here 
we  find  it  needless  to  sow  earlier,  as  the  seed  rots  in  the  ground,  and 
the  later  batch — which  is  sown  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
May — is  always  the  best,  producing  the  finest  crop.  During  the  past 
spring  the  first  crop  of  Marrows,  sown  at  the  usual  time,  mostly 
failed,  or  were  at  least  a  thin  crop  ;  biit  the  same  seed  sown  a  month 
later  did  well.  All  the  tall-gaowing  and  finer  AVrinkled  Marrows  are 
much  tenderer  than  the  early  round-seeded  kinds— a  fact  not  suffi- 
ciently borne  in  mind  by  inexperienced  amateurs  and  cottagers,  who 
sow  all  sorts  about  the  same  period  ;  if  late  well,  and  if  early  with 
unfortunate  results,  and  probaljly  blame  to  the  seedsmen. 

Perhaj)S  more  lamentable  failures  occur  in  Carrot-sowing  than  in  any 
other  crop.  There  have  been  many  complaints  of  failure  this  season 
caused  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  doubt,  by  the  state  of  tlie  ground. 
Carrot  seed  lies  long  in  the  ground  before  germinating  at  any  time, 
and,  if  the  soil  happens  to  be  cold  for  the  season,  as  likely  as  not  it 
will  rot.  We  have  heard  of  cases  this  year,  both  in  the  north  and 
south,  of  crops  being  sown  three  times  without  success.  In  the 
north,  April  is  soon  enough  to  sow  main  crops  ;  but  seed  may  be 
sown  till  the  middle  of  June  in  emergencies,  and  later  if  the  Early 
Horn  varieties  are  used.  Turnips,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  at  all 
affected  by  cold — that  is,  the  seed.  It  will  lie  in  the  gi'ound  with- 
out growing,  but  will  soon  vegetate  when  heat  comes.  The  worst 
thing  about  early-sown  Turnips  is  their  liability  to  run  to  seed,  parti- 
cularly when  they  experience  a  check  by  frost  or  cold  after  having 
germinated,  as  many  early  crops  are  almost  sure  to  do.  As  to  Beet- 
root, in  favourable  districts  it  is  unwise  to  sow  before  April  or  Jlay, 
as  the  plants  are  liable  to  run  to  seed,  or  to  becomer.ather  stringy  and 
hard  by  autumn — in  other  words  to  ripen  ;  but  here  in  our  later 
clime,  wo  may  sow  in  March,  and  fear  neither  of  these  evils.  In 
some  late  parts  the  season  is  not  too  long  for  Beet,  which  should  be 
got  in  early  in  April,  in  order  to  secure  good  roots.  French  Beans 
are  an  uncertain  crop  in  cold  districts,  and  in  late  cold  seasons  like 
the  present.  Standard  authorities  recommend  Scarlet  Runners  to  be 
sown  by  the  first  of  April,  being  hardier  tlian  the  French  Bean, 
which  it  is  said  should  be  planted  two  or  three  weeks  later  ;  but  here 
and  elsewhere  in  the  north  it  is  found  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the 
first  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  Kidney  Beans  at  intervals  till 
tlie  end  of  the  month.  Sooner  than  that  it  is  seldom  worth  while 
to  sow,  as  the  seed  simply  perishes,  and  never  attempts  to  vegetate. 
Until  the  ground  reaches  an  average  temperature  of  .'iO'  it  is  almost 
liopeless  to  expect  such  tender  seeds  to  germinate  freely. 
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We  now  come  to  the  important  Cabbage  tribe,  and  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  in  particular.  It  is  safe  and  advisable 
to  sow  tlie  first  outdoor  sowings  of  tlie  former  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion early  in  February,  putting  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  a  fortniglit  till  April,  when  sowing  once  a 
montli  will  be  sufficient.  Some  gardeners  sow  tlieir  Broccoli  twice 
— about  March  and  again  in  April — in  tlie  hope  of  having  a  succes- 
sion of  lieads  during  the  ensuing  winter  ;  but  we  liave  tried  the 
plan,  and  always  found  both  sowings  to  come  in  at  tlie  same  time. 
We  tiierefore  now  sow  the  whole  crop  at  once,  and  as  early  in  March 
as  possible,  and  plant  out  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  latter  is 
a  far  more  important  matter  than  the  time  of  sowing,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  crops  may  be  ensured  by  employing  a  number  of  the  best 
varieties  that  are  known  to  succeed  each  other.  As  regards  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  spring-sown  crops  cannot  be  got  up  and  planted  too  soon. 
The  longer  the  season  these  have  to  grow,  tlie  gi-cater  will  be  the 
crop.  .Some  cultivators,  realising  this,  sow  in  autumn,  or  in  heat 
(like  Cauliflowers)  ;  but  that  practice  is  seldom  needful,  and  the 
plants  are  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  spring- 
sown  crops  should  produce  Sprouts  liy  tlie  time  tliey  are  needed  and 
fit  to  use.  They  are  not  wanted  particularly  while  summer  Cauli- 
flowers are  plentiful  and  other  summer  vegetables  abundant,  but 
tliey  form  tlie  bulk  of  the  supply  dui-ing  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important  crop  than  Parsely, 
which  is  wanted  throughout  the  year.  Wlieu  the  winter  sowing 
fails  through  any  cause,  it  is  always  an  urgent  matter  to  get  up 
spring  sowings  quickly  ;  but  wlien  the  former  succeeds  it  will  gene- 
rally afford  a  good  supply  till  midsummer,  or  longer.  The  seed, 
however,  takes  a  long  time  to  vegetate — three  weeks  at  least,  even 
under  favourable  conditions  of  weather  ;  so  that  it  is  always  wise  to 
get  spring  crops  in  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  working  order. 

Coming  to  crops  that  have  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  the  reverse  rule 
holds  good  in  late  districts — early  sowing  should  be  practiced.  We 
find  that  when  early  Cauliflower  is  sown  later  than  the  end  of  Julj', 
it  is  rarely  so  good  as  it  should  be  by  the  time  the  plants  should  be 
under  handliglits  and  planted  out ;  but  in  earlier  localities  sowing 
may  be  delayed  until  the  20th  of  August.  Tripoli  Onions  and  hardy 
winter  Lettuces  require  to  be  sown  as  early  as  tlie  Cauliflowers.  Cab- 
bages also  need  to  be  in  about  tlie  same  date.  But  though  sowing 
early  is  advisable  when  the  summer  draws  early  to  a  close,  early 
planting  is  not  desirable.  March  frosts  do  much  damage  to  early 
Cauliflower  plants,  and  April  is  soon  enough  to  plant  out  from  the 
frames,  and  plants  pushed  on  in  pots  should  not  be  put  out  till  later. 
Tliat  critical  autumn  crop,  Prickly  .Sj>inach,  should  be  so%vu 
twice.  In  late  disti'icts  the  beginning  of  August  is  a  good  time,  but 
a  later-sowing  may  be  put  in  a  little  later,  in  case  of  a  very  mild 
autumn  following.  J.  S.  W. 


THE  HEREFORD  FUNGUS  FOEAYS  AND  FEAST. 

This  now-much-looked-for  reunion  came  off  this  year  in  the  first 
week  of  October,  and,  despite  the  partial  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  adverse  character  of  the  season,  brought  troops  of  frien<ls  to 
the  mycological  metropolis  of  Hereford.  Tlie  promised  visit  of 
the  eminent  French  mycologists,  MM.  Cornu,  Quelet,  and  Emile 
Boudier,  inspired  a  zeal  in  the  chief  English  honorary  members  of 
the  Woolhope  Club  to  be  present  on  tlie  occasion,  and  in  addition  to 
Messrs.  Broo  me,  Cooke,  Renny,  Pliillips,  Spencer  Percival,  Vize,  Plow- 
right,  Houghton,  and  other  well-known  faces.  Tlie  venei-able  form  of 
Miles  Berkeley  was  hailed  by  the  enthusiastic  fungus-folk  at  the  soirees 
ami  some  of  the  excursions  of  the  week.  One  of  the  most  agreable 
of  the  latte  r  was  to  Cabalva,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Broadwood,  near 
Clyro  and  Whitney,  just  over  the  border  in  Radnorshire  ;  another  to 
the  old  rendezvous  of  Diiimore  Hill ;  and,  in  spite  of  weather,  per- 
sistent hunters  brought  back  to  Hereford  vascula  so  well  filled,  as 
to  ensure  a  more  tlian  average  show  of  Agarics  in  the  Club  room. 
The  great  foray  of  the  week  was,  however,  that  of  Thursday  to 
Fo.xley  ;  and,  though  it  opened  untowardly,  and  the  woods  were 
hopejessly  wet  and  unfavourable  to  the  game  in  hand,  even  the 
stra  glers  and  camp-followers  must  have  been  compensated  for  the 
waljj  to  the  top  of  Lady  Lift  by  a  gleam  of  glorious  sunshine,  afl'ording 
a  P|,  rfect  panoramic  view  of  west,  south,  and  north  Herefordshire. 
A  knot  of  Woolhopians  who,  forsaking  the  scrutiny  of  niycologic 
treasures  siih  pedihus,  pushed  on  from  Lady  Lift  to  the  grand  eyrie  of 
Garnstone  point,  were  rewarded  by  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
near  views,  in  a  glimpse  of  the  old  world  town  and  towering  spire  of 
Weobly,  just  beyond  the  underlying  Uarnstone  Park  and  Castle,  and 
opportunely  framed  for  the  occasion  in  a  perfect  rainbow.  Seldom 
does  the  sightseer  or  hill  climber  find  such  account  for  his  toil  of 
feet  and  knees  and  hands  ;  but  in  the  valley  below  were  nestled 
Herefordshire  churches,  such  as  .Saruesfield,  where  John  Abel,  the 
builder  of  so  many  characteristic  black  and  white  timber  houses, 


sleeps  well  and  meetly  in  the  churchyard,  and  between  Garnstone  Point 
and  it  the  old  typical  timber-house  of  the  Ley  is  seen  to  avouch  him  the 
architectural  ijiniux  loci.  The  stragglers  had  to  plod  back  through 
bracken,  and  over  brake,  bush,  and  scar,  until  by  a  precipitous  and  clay- 
sodden  path,  they  reached  in  due  train-time  the  Moorhampton  Sta- 
tion, made  their  way  back  by  railway  to  Hereford,  and,  after  official 
business  at  the  Rankin  Museum,  adjourned  to  the  "Green  Dragon" 
for  the  feast,  at  which  the  Woolhope  President,  Arthur  Armytage, 
Esq.,  of  Dadnor,  presided.  He  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Miles 
Berkeley  (the  Nestor  of  Fungology),  Sir  William  Guise,  Mr.  Pyper 
(the  President  of  the  Malvern  Naturalists),  Mr.  Broome,  F.L.S.,  and 
others.  On  such  an  occasion,  as  was  meet,  the  tables  were  so  ar- 
ranged th.at  guests  from  across  the  channel  found  nearest  them  the 
very  Englishmen  who  could  converse  with  them  most  facilely  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  Dr.  Bull's  praiseworthy  endeavours  in  interpreting 
to  the  French  cryptogamic  botanists  the  enthusiasm  of  their  English 
eollahoraleiirs  were  admirably  seconded  by  the  finished  grace  of 
Dr.  .Steele's  speech  in  the  same  language.  Mr.  Berkeley  addressed 
the  assemblage,  which  numbered  eighty  fungus-eaters,  in  a  speech 
as  full  of  instructive  as  of  interesting  matter  germane  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  French  guests  severally  responded  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  several  excellent  papers  were  read.  Those  who  are  curious 
to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  these  now  familiar  orgies  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  of  niycologic  food  or  edible  fungi  only  chopped  and 
stewed  Chanterelles  were  served,  and  that  the  possibility  of  casual- 
ties was  minimized.  Report  averred,  indeed,  that  the  danger  was 
either  of  starvation  from  cold  dishes,  or  from  defect  of  due  attendance  ; 
but  such  was  not  our  experience,  beguiled  perhaps  "  by  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ;"  and,  indeed,  even  if  the  bill  was  a  tme 
one,  the  excuse  might  have  held  good  that  but  fifty  gave  in  their 
names  to  dine,  and  upwards  of  eighty  attended.  After  the  sole 
toast  in  ordinary  of  a  most  loyal  club  and  county  had  been  duly 
honoured,  and  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  allowed  in 
compliment  to  distinguished  guests,  the  intellectual  food  of  the 
evening  commenced  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  "Croutes  aux 
Champignons,"  into  which  was  thrown  all  the  humour  calculated 
to  gently  wean  a  well-dined  audience  from  grosser  tastes  and 
viands.  Mr.  Percival  followed  the  lead  in  a  lively  and  practical 
paper  on  the  "Influence  of  Situation,  Soil,  and  Season  on  the 
Growth  of  the  Larger  Fungn,"  the  "  three  S's,"  as  he  christened  thera, 
of  Fungology  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Phillips  also  read  an  equally  practical 
paper  on  a  subject  which  comes  home  to  every  householder,  gentle 
or  simple,  "  On  the  Fungi  of  our  Dwelling  House."  This  was  illus- 
trated by  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Merulius  lachrimans  brought  from 
Scotland.  Such  papers  might  of  themselves  explain  the  raison  (Vefre 
of  the  Hereford  fungus  feasts,  their  popularity,  and  the  lasting  suc- 
cess of  the  ^^'oolhope  Club  ;  but  as  night  drew  on  and  the  sojourners 
in  the  hospitable  city  felt  the  loss,  one  by  one,  of  the  friends  who 
had  come  to  welcome  them  from  the  country,  the  residue  adjourned 
to  the  soine  of  Mr.  Cam,  the  excellent  treasurer  of  the  Woolhope, 
where  other  and  more  scientific  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Cooke  "  On 
a  New  Genus  of  Discomycetes,"  and  "Notes  and  Queries  on  British 
Hymenomycetes,"  and  by  M.  Quelat  on  "  Quehjues  nouvelles  especes 
de  champignons  trouv^es  en  1870  (Jura  et  Vosges)."  On  the  previous 
e\'ening  at  xohrc  at  Dr.  Bull's,  Mr.  Vize  had  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  a  singular  and  novel  fresh  water  Alga,  noticed  by  him  in  a 
pond  within  the  park  at  Powys  Castle  near  Welshpool,  and  the 
French  guests  of  the  club  added  to  the  interest  of  the  evening  by 
various  papers,  one  of  them  also,  M.  Boudier,  by  some  admirable 
drawings  of  curious  French  Agarics.  We  have  said  little  of  the 
museum,  and  its  contents,  arranged  on  tables  as  in  former  years,  but 
it  may  be  briefly  said  that  most  of  the  accustomed  fungms  forms 
were  there,  Agaricus  ca-sareus,  fusipes,  squarosus,  muscarius, 
velutipes;  Lycoperdoiis,  Hydnunis,  Pezizas,  and  Russul.as  "of  sorts," 
as  the  nurserymen  might  saj'.  Mushrooms,  and  Toadstools. 

Priokly  ami  pulixms.  blisteriug  or  bhie, 
Livid  (irst.arred  witli  .1  hirid  hue, 
Apini-s  .iiid  funin  with  mildew  and  mould, 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold. 

The  "wet  ground  cold,"  however,  did  not  seem  likely  to  deter 
the  chief  visitors  of  the  club  from  the  Continent  and  the  metropolis 
from  prolonging  their  stay  over  Friday,  when  a  large  party  of  them 
were  invited  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  beautiful  gardens  and  park 
of  Holme  Lacy,  and  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  .Sir  H.  Scuda- 
niore  Stanhope,  Bart,,  besides  inspecting  the  compliment  to  the 
French  gardeners,  which  the  owner,  a  scientific  horticulturist  him- 
self, has  paid  them  in  adopting  successfully  on  the  walls  of  his  fruit 
gardens  the  cordon  system  of  fruit  training.  J.   D. 


Foil  woodland  walks  where  gravel  gets  green  and  'unsightly 
even  a  thin  coat  of  ashes  will  pi'ovide  a  pleasant  means  of  getting 
amongst  one's  floral  treasures  when  w  tu,  slippery  soil  would  destroy 
all  chance  of  doing  so  for  at  least  halt  the  year. — James  Groom. 
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ROSE     AVENUES. 

The  Grass  avenue  in  the  nursery  of  !Nressrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  at 
Waltham  Cross,  must  lie  well  known  to  those  who  have  ever  visited 
that  part  of  Hertfordshire,  as  one  end  touches  the  old  coach  road, 
and  the  other  end  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Eai,teru  Railway  to 
Cambridge.  The  avenue  runs  in  a  straight  line  east  and  west  for 
nearly  half-a-mile,  and  the  look-out  beyond  in  the  direction  of 
Waltham  Abbey  extends  for  another  mile,  where  the  eye  rests  on 
two  large  Lombardy  Poplars  and  a  range  of  wooded  hills  rising  in  tlie 
distance.  It  is  crossed  by  five  roads  running  nortli  and  south,  reach- 
ing far  into  the  depths  of  the  nursery.  The  Grass  path  in  this 
avenue  is  about  r2  ft.  mde,  and  at  the  outset  there  are  on  either  side 
circular  and  oblong  beds  of  Pelargoniums  and  Koses,  with  choice 
Conifers  and  other  evergreen  shrubs  behind.  After  passing  the 
first  intersecting  road  the  scene  is  changed.  Here  are  belts  of  ever- 
greens, composed  of  the  choicest  specimens,  in  wliicli  the  golden  and 
silvery  tints  abound  in  the  shape  of  Aucubas,  gold  and  silver 
Euonymus,  golden  Yew,  golden  Cypress,  and  Arbor-vit»,  gold  and 
silver  Hollies,  many 
of  the  latter  being 
handsome  round- 
headed  standards. 
The  taller-growing 
kinds  are  arranged 
in  the  centre  of  these 
belts,  with  many  of 
the  most  useful  and 
attractive  of  dwarf 
evergreens,  such  as 
the  various  kinds  of 
Cotoneaster,  Daphne, 
Holly,  Laurustinus, 
Ligustmm,  Osman- 
thus,  Pvaphiolepis, 
Skimmia,  Yucca, 
and  the  like  on 
either  side.  At  the 
time  we  write  the 
bright  red  berries  on 
the  Skimmias  show 
in  beautiful  contrast, 
and  are  otherwise 
very  attractive.  At 
the  next  intersec- 
tion we  meet  with 
another  series  of 
beds,  where  Roses 
and  Rhododendrons 
are  assigned  their 
respective  beds,  sup- 
ported behind  with 
lines  of  pillar  Roses. 
A  few  formal  trees, 
as  standard  Hollies, 
now  bright  with 
their    coral    berries, 

standard     Laurels,    which    in    the    distance    might     be 
for   Orange  trees,    standard    Portugal    Laurels,    and    the 
introduced     here.       Another     cross     road    arrests     our 
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mistaken 
like   are 

attention 

momentarily,  the  sides  being  lined  witli  pictorial  trees  and  pillar 
Roses,  and  on  passing  onwards  we  find  ourselves  again  enclosed  in 
belts  of  evergreens.  We  soon  reach  tlie  fruit  ground,  and  looking  to 
the  right  and  left  we  see  avenues  of  pyramidal  fruit  trees  of  consider- 
able size,  many  of  them,  tlie  Pears  especially,  laden  witli  fruit. 
From  this  point  are  seen  numerous  beds  of  dwarf  Roses,  with  lines 
of  pillar  Ptoses  behind,  which,  being  skilfully  associated  with  stan- 
dard evergreens,  as  Laurels,  Box,  Golden  Yews,  and  Phillyreas, 
constitute  a  very  uncommon  and  pleasing  picture.  Of  the  rows 
planted  in  separate  beds  the  following  are  the  principal  sorts  : — Of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Alfred  C'olomb,  Captain  Christy,  Cliarles  Lefe- 
bvre,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Diana,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Etienne  Levet, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Geant  des  Batailles  (covered  witli  beautiful  flowers, 
October  21),  General  Jacqueminot,  Glory  of  Waltham,  La  Brillante, 
La  France,  Louise  Darzens,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Mdlle.  Therese 
Levet,  Mar^chal  Vaillant,  Magna  Charta,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
May  Quennell,  Paul  Verdier,  Peach  Blossom,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Princess  Beatrice,  Rosy  Morn,  St.  George,  Victor  Verdier, 
Xavier  Olibo.  Of  Tea-scented  kinds  there  are  Devoniensis,  Homer, 
Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Margottin,  ilarie  Guillot,  Sombreuil, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami.      The  above  are   planted  in  circular  beds,  and 


for  the  most  part  a  bed  of  a  sort  has  been  planted  with  good  varieties 
for  massing.  In  the  oblong  beds  there  is  a  line  of  a  sort  of  all  the 
best  Roses  known.  The  pillar  Roses  behind  and  on  either  side  of 
these  beds  are  the  strong-growing  varieties  of  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid 
Bourbon,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Evergreen,  Ayrshire,  and  Noisette. 
As  the  whole  are  pruned  with  the  view  of  producing  masses  of  good 
flowers  rather  than  few  flowers  of  large  size,  the  effect  of  this  grand 
avenue  of  Roses  in  full  summertide  can  be  easier  imagined  than 
described. 

Roses  in  Town  Gardens. — Complaints  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  your  columns  regarding  the  failure  of  Rose  trees  in 
Loudon  gardens,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  my  experience  for  the  last 
five  years  at  St.  John's  \Vood.  The  soil,  to  begin  with,  was  the 
common  clay  and  mould  of  most  town  gardens.  I  had  it  well  mixed 
with  a  load  of  road  scrapings,  which  cost  me  3s.  6d.,  and  in  the 
autumn  with  a  load  of  old  manure.  I  brought  from  the  country 
some  dozen  Rose  trees  on  the  Brier  and  thirty  on  their  own  roots,  all 
young  trees.  The  Rose  trees  on  the  Brier  have  all  died  gradually 
off,  but  I  have  not  lost  one  on  their  own  roots.  I  think  your  corre- 
spondents should  take  a  hint  from   this  fact  as  to  the  superiority  of 

the  endurance  of 
Roses  in  our  damp, 
smoky  London  at- 
mospliere  w'hen  on 
their  own  roots.  I 
have  what  are  called 
strong,  vigorous  Per- 
petuals, some  of 
them  i  ft.  high,  and 
all  in  good  condi- 
tion. They  have 
flowered  fairly  this 
summer,  and  the 
plants  show  well  for 
the  future.  No  one, 
liowever,  must  ex- 
pect plants  in  Lon- 
don gardens  to  suc- 
ceed by  merely 
placing  them  in  the 
earth  and  leaving 
them  to  chance  ; 
failure  is  caused  I 
think  by  allowing 
the  ground  to  be  too 
much  shaded  with 
trees,  and  not  drained 
enough.  I  prevent 
the  latter  by  digging 
two  spades  deep  in 
various  places,  and 
throwing  in  a  spade- 
ful of  cinder  ash  ;  per- 
severe in  this  way  and 
you  will  have  a  fair 
chance  of  glowing 
Roses.  Lilies  (parti- 
cularly Liliuni  caiidi- 
dum  and  Crown  Imperials),  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Tritomas, 
Caniations,  Gladioli,  and  various  Perennials  will  all  grow  well  in  our 
London  gardens  if  propeily  treated. 

National  Rose  Society.— A  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee was  held,  by  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  at  their 
rooms,  Arundel  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  R.  G.  N.  Baker, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  submitted 
his  financial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  there  remained  a  balance  at  the  bankers  of  nearly  £130. 
It  was  then  resolved  that  the  outstanding  liabilities  to  tlie  prize 
winners  for  the  year  1877,  which  they  had  kindly  allowed  to  remain 
over,  should  be  paid  ;  there  would  then  remain  a  balance  of  £60, 
and  the  Society  is  entirely  free  of  debt.  It  was  proposed  also  that 
the  London  exhibition  should  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, on  July  3.  An  offer  had  been  made  by  the  Manchester  Botanical 
Society  that  the  provincial  exhibition  should  be  held  there  again, 
but  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be  announced  that,  in  order  to 
give  opportunities  to  other  localities,  the  committee  would  be  willing 
to  receive  application  from  any  other  towns  which  might  be  willing 
to  receive  the  Society.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  R.  G.  N.  Baker 
would  give  a  cup,  value  £10  10s.,  to  be  competed  for  by  amateurs  ; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  a  cup,  value  £10  10s.,  for  Cheshunt-raised 
Roses;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  "Journal  des  Roses"  a  silver 
medal  for  twenty-four  Roses,  three  of  each,  one  full  bloom,  another 
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half  bloom,  and  the  third  a  bud.  The  meeting  was  most  cordial, 
and  general  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Society. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. — There  are  a  few  plants  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  they  should  be  foiuul  in  every  garden,  and  amongst 
these  may  be  placed  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Kose,  the  merits  of  which 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  I  would,  however,  desire  to 
remind  those  who  may  have  a  spare  piece  of  wall  in  a  sunny  sheltered 
situation,  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  devote  it  to  this  glorious 
old  Rose.  The  Gloire  dc  Dijon  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  flowers 
freely  in  the  open  air,  but  if  afforded  some  protection  against  wind 
and  rain,  not  oidy  will  the  blooms  be  of  superior  (juality,  but  they 
will  be  produced  in  good  condition  up  to  a  much  later  period  than 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  autumn  months.  Tlie 
buds  and  half-expanded  flowers  are  invaluable  for  bou(iuets,  and 
are  doubly  welcome  at  a  season  when  Roses  generally  have  become 
scarce. — J.  Corxhill. 

Marechal  Niel  from  Cuttings.— Cuttings  of  this  Rose 
cut  across  immediately  below  a  joint  in  tlie  usual  way  callus  freely, 
but  the  latter  gets  so  hard  that  it  soon  cuts  off  all  communication 
between  the  rootlets  and  the  cuttings.  To  ovbiate  this  the  metho<l 
followed  in  the  Handsworth  nursery,  wliere  this  Rose  is  grown  in 
(juantity,  is  to  cut  just  above  a  joint,  and  then  take  a  slice  off  the 
cutting,  as  one  would  do  in  making  a  graft,  W'lien  roots  protrude  in 
abundance  from  each  side  of  the  incision,  and  a  well-rooted  cutting, 
without  failure  in  any  instance,  is  the  result. — M. 
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CAULIFLOWERS. 

EvERYOXE  who  has  a  garden  endeavours  to  grow  at  least  a  few  of 
this  delicious  esculent,  but  either  from  sowing  at  the  «Toug  time  or 
not  treating  them  properly  through  the  winter,  tliey  often  turn  out 
very  disappointing,  by  what  is  technically  calleil  "  buttoning,"  instead 
of  forming  those  large,  snow-«hite  heads  for  which  they  are  so 
deservedly  j)rized.  Except  for  tlie  very  earliest  cutting  to  come  in 
during  May,  I  always  find  it  best  to  sow  a  few  seeds  in  boxes  or  pans 
about  the  middle  of  February,  and  place  them  where  they  can  get  a 
little  heat  to  induce  them  to  germinate  freely.  Plants  i-aised  in  this 
way,  and  nursed  on  under  glass,  are  far  superior  to  any  that  stand 
about  all  the  winter,  for  unless  taken  special  care  of  they  are  at  best 
only  in  a  half-starved  state,  and  it  is  these  checks  they  receive  that 
causes  tliem  to  turn  in  prematurely.  The  next  to  succeed  the  first 
spring  sowing  made  in  the  boxes  or  pans  should  be  sown  a  month  or 
so  later  on  any  gentle  hotbed,  between  rows  of  Potatoes,  or  in  a 
frame  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  early  lot  of  Lettuce, 
Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  such  like,  where  they  can  be  drilled 
thinly  in  rows,  and  stand  close  up  to  the  glass  till  they  get  sturdy 
and  strong  and  fit  for  handling.  My  intention,  however,  is  to  treat 
of  autumn-sown  plants,  such  as  are  now  in  tlie  seed-bed,  or  pricked 
out  to  stand  the  winter,  which,  unless  in  very  sheltered  situations, 
are  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  frosts  or  cold,  cutting  winds.  Tlie  plan  we 
adopt,  and  it  is  one  I  can  strongly  recommend,  is  to  take  them  up  and 
pot  them  in  3-in.  pots,  using  a  very  light,  rich  soil  for  the  purpose, 
such  as  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  rotten  manure,  in  about  equ.al  parts  of 
the  two  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  In  this  they  root  freely,  and 
form  such  a  compact  ball  witli  their  numerous  fibres  that  they  may 
be  turned  out  in  the  open  quarters  in  March  without  the  slightest 
disturbance,  or  the  plants  suffering  a  check  in  any  way.  To  keep 
them  during  the  winter,  there  is  no  place  suits  them  better  than  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  plunged  in  half-rotten  leaves,  and  have 
plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable.  Such  a  con- 
genial, non-conductiug  material  for  the  pots  to  stand  in  maintains  a 
uniform  condition  as  regards  warmth  and  moisture  at  tlie  roots,  and 
prevents  frost  penetrating  sufficiently  deep  to  injuriously  affect  them, 
for  if  kept  dry,  the  tops  will  bear  severe  cold  without  taking  the 
least  harm.  The  proper  way  to  admit  air  is  to  tilt  the  lights 
behind,  as  then  any  rain  tliat  falls  is  thrown  oil',  and  all  draughts 
or  sharp  currents  are  avoided.  Unless  during  a  continuance  of  very 
sharp  frost,  covering  is  not  required,  and  then  only  just  enough  to 
break  its  full  force,  as  the  hardier  they  are  kept,  and  tlie  less  cod- 
dling they  receive  the  better,  and  more  satisfactory  will  tliey  turn 
out.  If  a  warm  sunny  border  can  be  spared  to  plant  tliem  in,  towards 
the  middle  of  JIarch  they  may  be  turned  out  without  risk,  and  at 
the  end  of  tliat  month  in  any  quarter  of  the  kitchen  g.arden.  Cauli- 
flowers, being,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  gross  feeders, 
should  have  plenty  of  manure  worked  in  the  soil  previous  to  plant- 
ing, and  drills  drawn  for  the  rows  that  tlicy  may  stand  below  the 
general  level  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  easily  watered  with  sewage 
directly  they  get  a  fair  start.  With  warm  weather,  it  is  astonishing 
what   a   help  this  is  to  them,    and   how   succulent   and    fine   they 


always  are  when  well  fed  with  liquid  impregnated  witli  manurial 
matter.  As  regards  those  being  wintered  under  hand-glasses,  the 
only  way  to  prevent  buttoning  is  to  keep  air  nearly  always  con- 
stantly on  by  tilting  the  top  of  each  glass  with  a  brick  ;  or,  better 
still,  by  placing  them  across  the  corners  of  the  lower  half,  as  then 
the  ventilation  tlicy  receive  is  much  more  regular  and  perfect.  The 
great  secret  in  wintering  young  Cauliflowers  successfully  is  in  keep- 
ing the  leaves  and  hearts  dry,  and  the  plants  sturdy  and  strong  by 
a  full  exposure  to  light,  and  without  being  confined  in  tlie  way 
many  usually  are.  The  best  sorts  for  spring  work  are  the  Early 
London  and  Walcheren,  the  latter  being  likewise  equal  to  any  for 
turning  in  during  the  summer,  to  be  succeeded  by  that  grandest  of 
•all  autumn  Cauliflowers — Veitch's  Giant — that  never  fails  in  pro- 
ducing immense  heads,  firm,  and  well  protected  from  the  frost  by 
the  close  hearting  over  of  the  leaves.  Any  of  these  now  coming 
in  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  any  light 
open  slied,  wliere  they  can  be  protected  by  having  a  mat  thrown  over 
them  at  night.  .S.  D, 


STORING     ROOTS     FOR    WINTER. 

Like  other  produce,  most  kinds  of  roots  are  late  in  coming  to  matu" 
rity  this  autumn.  AVere  it  not  for  the  danger  of  being  injured  by 
frost,  many  of  them  miglit  be  left  in  the  ground  until  the  greater 
part  of  Novemljcr  was  over  ;  but  as  tliis  would  hardly  be  safe  in  such 
a  season  as  the  present,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  seeing  to  the 
storing  of  all  roots  which  require  protection ;  of  tliese  Potatoes  must, 
of  course,  head  the  list.  DiB'erent  modes  of  storing  these  are  often 
recommended.  Some  stack  them  up  in  pits,  and  cover  them  over 
with  straw  and  earth  ;  others  keep  them  in  sheds,  cellars,  and  similar 
places,  and  I  decidedly  prefer  the  latter  plan,  as  any  kind  of  root  so 
liable  to  disease  as  the  Potato  should  always  be  stored  where  they 
can  be  conveniently  looked  over  weekly  if  necessary.  Frost  must 
also  be  entirely  excluded.  We  keep  our  Potatoes  during  winter  in 
excellent  condition  in  a  shed  arranged  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
fruit  room,  deep  shelves  being  placed  one  above  the  other.  Light 
can  be  let  in  when  wanted  to  facilitate  the  work  of  looking  over  the 
tubers,  or  the  holes  can  be  stuffed  up  to  exclude  it,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  from  becoming  green. 

Any  dark  shed  or  cellar  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  our 
Potato  house.  The  roots  may  be  placed  on  tlie  top  of  one  another 
to  the  depth  of  1  ft.  or  more,  and  when  looking  for  diseased  ones 
this  mass  should  be  turned  over.  When  there  is  danger  of  frost 
touching  them,  they  should  be  protected  by  straw  or  hay,  and  in  a 
place  where  they  cannot  bo  kept  quite  in  tlie  dark,  this  covering 
should  remain  on  them  always.  A  hot  place  for  storing  all  kinds  of 
roots  should  be  avoided.  A  temperature  of  45°  will  be  found  quite 
high  enough,  and  10°  less  than  this  \\'in  do  no  harm  ;  but  should  it 
rise  to  5.5°  or  60°,  growth  will  soom  liegin,  and  no  roots  start  more 
readilj'  than  Potatoes,  or  are  more  injured  by  so  doing.  All  that  is 
required  to  jireserve  Potatoes  during  winter,  or  for  the  next  six 
months,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  Keep  them  in  the 
dark,  in  a  temperature  from  ."io'  to  -15°,  in  a  place  where  they  can  be 
looked  over  weekly.  Seed  Potatoes  may  be  treated  differently.  We 
never  trust  to  what  are  left  over  in  spring  for  planting  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  our  seed  is  selected  before  any  of  the  Potatoes  are  stored 
away.  Those  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg  are  what  we  like 
best  for  seed  ;  and  instead  of  keeping  them  in  the  dark  they  are 
spread  out  thinly  in  any  place  fully  exposed  to  light.  Under  such 
conditions  they  do  not  so  readily  start  into  growth,  or  make  long 
white  growths  so  injurious  to  seed  Potatoes  when  kept  in  the  dark. 
As  in  the  ease  of  other  Potatoes  those  for  seed  must  be  kept  cool. 

Late  sown  Turnips  of  the  Chirk  Castle  and  Golden  B.all  type  need 
little  storing  in  winter,  as  tlicy  are  very  hardy  and  keep  as  well 
in  the  ground  as  anywhero,  but  when  severe  weather  is  expected  a 
quantity  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  any  shed  or  out- 
house. A  little  straw  thrown  over  them  will  keep  them  fresh. 
Turnips  full  grown  now,  and  which  would  be  likely  to  rot  in  the 
ground  if  left  after  this  time,  should  be  taken  up  at  once  :  the  leaves 
and  ta;)  roots  should  be  cut  away,  and  they  should  be  stored  in  a 
shed.  If  there  is  a  quantity  of  them  one  half  in.ay  be  put  into  a 
triangle-shaped  ridge-pit  out-of-doors.  They  must  be  kept  dry  and 
partially  in  the  dark  as  well  as  lieing  kept  cool,  but  in  every  way 
they  are  easier  kept  than  Potatoes,  at  least  they  will  take  no  harm 
should  they  get  less  attention. 

Beetroot  if  not  already  taken  up  should  be  lifted  now.  (Ireat 
care  is  necessary  in  doing  this  as  no  root  or  rootlet  should  be  broken 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  roots  full  flavoured,  juicy,  and  sweet. 
Any  lireakage  causes  the  sap  to  leak  out  and  this  spoils  the  root. 
A  fork  must  be  used  in  taking  them  up  and  the  leaves  must  not 
be  cut  in  nearer  to  the  crown  than  3  in.  After  being  taken  up  they 
should  be  spread  out  thinly  under  cover  to  dry,  after  which  they 
may  be  stored  in  any  cool  dry  place.     In  order  to  keep  them  from 
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shrivelling  tliey  should  be  covered  over  Tvith   dry  sand  or  earth 
We  generally  keep  them  in  a  square  heap,  beginning  with  a  layer  of 


■ed. 
them  to 


roots  packed  closely  together  all  over  the  Viottoni,  then  a  layer 
sand,  roots  and  sand  again,  and  so  on  until  all  have  been  covere 

Parsnips  ive  hardly  ever  lift  out  of  the  ground,  as  we  find  them 
keep  as  well  in  it  as  anywhere  else.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  decay 
thev  should  all  be  removed,  or  they  may  cause  the  crowns  to  rot. 
Before  severe  weather  sets  in  a  quantity  may  be  lifted  ready  for 
use,  and  those  left  in  the  ground  may  have  a  layer  of  straw, 
leaves,  or  Fern,  put  over  them. 

Carrots  should  be  taken  up  and  treated  like  Beetroot,  except 
that  the  leavjs  may  be  cut  closer  into  the  cro^vn.  Late-sown  ones, 
which  are  intended  to  be  used  young,  may  be  left  in  the  ground,  and 
covered  over  in  severe  weather  like  Parsnips. 

Onions  keep  well  in  any  dry  room  either  roped  or  otherwise.  In 
all  cases  the  roots  should  be  dry  before  they  are  stored  in  any  close 
place,  as  on  this  chiefly  depends  their  keeping  well ;  and  no  roots, 
especially  those  in  heaps,  should  be  left  too  long  without  being 
looked  over,  as  when  one  begins  to  rot  the  others  quickly  become 
aSfected. Ca.mbkiax. 

CHAMPION  AND  MAGNUM  BONUM  TOTATOES. 

I  AGREE  with  Mr.  Knight  (p.  349)  that  those  who  planted  the  Cliam- 
jiion  Potato  tliis  year  will  not  have  much  cause  to  regi-et  having 
done  so.  It  has  done  well  here,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  every- 
one in  this  district  who  has  planted  it ;  but  I  should  say  that  the 
weight  of  the  crop  is  more  than  thirty  tons  per  acre  less  than  that  in 
ilr.  Knight's  case  ;  but  surely  he  has  made  some  mistake  about  even 
forty  tons  being  obtained  from  an  acre.  For  my  own  part  I  candidly 
confess  that  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  crop  of  Potatoes 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief  hereabouts. 
Forty  tons  per  acre  would  be  equal  to  a  ton  from  eleven  square  yards, 
or  sixteen  lines  2  ft.  apart  and  eleven  yards  in  length,  and  each  line 
would  require  to  contribute  IJ  cwt.  This  I  venture  to  assert  is  in- 
credible with    from    eight    to  twelve  Potatoes  at  a   "sh.iw,"  and 

1  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  as  a  few  days  ago  I  superintended 
the  lifting  of  two  lines  of  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes,  whicli  were 
•23  yds.  long — more  than  twice  the  length  than  tliey  would  require 
to  be  in  Mr.  Knight's  case — and  these  lines  aver.aged  1  cwt.  "20  lbs. 
and  sixteen  Potatoes  toa"shaw."  In  some  cases  more  were  fre- 
quently dug  up,  and  every  one  fit  for  table.  Each  line  was 
3  ft.  apart,  and  the  sets  were  about  IS  in.  asunder,  and 
n  lifting  the  crop,  when  putting  in  the  fork  the  greatest  care  was 

required  not  to  injure  the  tubers.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  lines 
occupied  "2  yils.  by  '23  yds.,  or  46  sq.  yds.,  and  the  weight  of  the 
crop  was  2  cwt.  40  lbs.,  this  would  be  equal  to  11  tons  5  cw't.  per 
acre  of  marketable  Potatoes  ;  the  small  ones  were  not  weighed,  as 
they  were  a  mere  handful  and  not  worthy  of  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  no  diseased  ones  were  to  be  found  amongst  them, 
(rranting — though  I  am  not  inclined  to  do  it — tliat  I  might  have  had 
a  third  more  of  the  weight  off  the  same  piece  of  ground  by  planting 

2  ft.  apart  instead  of  3  ft.,  tlie  result  would  only  liave  been  1.5  tons 
per  acre,  an.l  these,  at  £.5  per  ton,  would  have  been  £75  per  .-,cre, 
but  Mr.  Knight  must  have  realised  £200  per  acre.  As  to  the  size 
of  the  Magnum  Bonum  I  migiit  add  that  a  great  many  of  them 
weighed  h  lb.  each,  some  J  lb.  [Bolls,  not  tons,  were  meant.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  our  crop  will  yield  sixty  IjoUs. — H.   K.] 

Strange  as  the  circumstance  is  I  can  endorse  "A.  I). 's" statement 
about  the  foliage  of  the  Magmum  Bonum  having  died  liere  before  the 
tubers  were  ripe,  a  statement  which  "J.  S.  W."  seems  to  doubt — 
the  tubers,  when  I  lifted  them,  were  not  ripe  though  the  foliage  was 
completely  gone  and  the  stems  in  a  good  many  instances  dried  up. 
Paterson's  \'iotoria  and  White  Piocks  are  quite  two-tliirds  diseased, 
•while  the  seed  has  not  been  left  of  Regents  and  Snowflake.  The 
Magnum  B iiium  and  Champion  are  the  only  two  sorts  that  have 
resisted  disease  here.  Jas.  Fairweatuer. 

Hntitoii. 

I  can  bear  out  Mr.  Knight's  statement  (p.  349)  regarding  the 

immunity  from  disease  of  the  Champion.  We  have  just  lifted  a 
large  quarter  of  it  and  not  a  vestage  of  disease  is  observable  on  tliem. 
The  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam.  We  have  also  just  lifted  another 
quarter  of  Magnum  Bonuin  in  which  no  disease  is  observaljlc,  while 
some  twelve  other  sorts,  growing  in  the  same  field,  are  all  more  or 
less  diseased. — JoHM  DowNiE,  Cmstorphine,  near  Edinbunjh. 


same  quarter,  has  been  quite  free  from  disease,  and  there  are  several 
others  with  us  this  season  which  stand  before  Champion  in  this 
respect.  Admitting  that  Champion  is  a  good  disease-resisting  kind, 
its  extra  deep  and  numerous  eyes  will,  I  should  say,  be  against  its 
becoming  a  favourite. — Cambrian. 

Magnum  Bonum.  Potato.— ".J.  S.  W."  (p.  349)  entirely 
misappreliends  what  I  wrote  as  to  the  haulm  of  Magnum  Bonum 
dying  off  Ijefore  the  tul^ers  were  ripe.  I  referred  to  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
leaves  had  gone  under  the  infiuence  of  the  disease  as  those  of  others 
had,  Imt  still  there  was  no  disease  in  the  tuliers,  the  stems  having 
decayed  prematurely  liecause  the  leaves  had  fallen  before  the  Pota- 
toes were  ripe.  Surely  "  J.  S.  W."  must  admit  that  liardly  a  single 
tuber  of  any  sort  has  during  the  present  season  ripened  properly  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  ripened  prematurely,  because  the  disease 
had  promoted  in  the  leafage  premature  decay.  Just  what  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Floors,  says  respecting  Cliampion,  I  have  said  regarding 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  if  proof  of  what  I  have  stated  were  wanted  in 
addition  to  my  own  and  market  growers'  experience  of  it,  it  may  be 
found  in  a  statement  made  in  a  contemporary  to  the  eft'ect  that  Mr. 
James  Godden,  of  Woodstock,  a  grower  whom  I  know  well,  has  just 
lifted  500  sacks  of  it  quite  untouched  by  disease.  Is  not  that,  this 
season,  a  marvellous  experience  ?  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  Messrs. 
Sutton  have,  in  their  new  white  round  seedling  from  tlie  same  raiser, 
yet  another  kind  even  superior  to  Magnum  Bonum  in  quality,  that 
has  this  season  been  absolutely  untouched  by  disease. — A.  I>. 


Tlie  Champion  Potato. — I  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of 
this  Potato  as  Mr.  Knight  (p.  349).  In  the  spring  of  IS78  we  had  a 
quantity  of  seed  of  it  direct  from  one  of  the  jirincipal  Potato  dealers 
in  Scotlainl.  Last  year,  when  many  kinds  of  Potatoes  were  free  from 
disease,  the  Jliampion  was  also  quite  free  from  it,  but  this  season, 
when  a  variety  free  from  disease  is  a  r.are  exception,  aliout  a  quarter 
of  the  Champion  crop  is  diseased.     Magnum  Bonum,  growing  on  the 


AMERICAN     NOTES 


Smalley's  Early  Defiance  Asparagus.— There  are  those 
who  denj'  that  tliere  are  any  varieties  in  Asparagus,  and  found  this 
opinion  upon  the  fact  that  Asparagus  has  its  sexes  seperate  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  We  do  not  see  why  this  should  hold  in  Asparagus 
and  not  in  Hops  and  Persimmons,  the  two  cases  tliat  now  occur  to 
us  of  direcious  plants  well  known  as  having  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Tliat  there  are  varieties  of  Asparagus  sufficiently  unlike  to  make 
some  more  desirable  for  cultivation  than  others  we  are  as  well  con- 
vinced as  that  there  is  a  difference  in  Cabbages,  though  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  striking.  The  young,  j'car-old  plants  of  Smalley's 
Defiance,  or  of  Colossal,  are  very  different  from  the  common,  and  we 
have  a  kind  in  the  garden  for  which  we  have  no  name,  that  is 
entirely  distinct  at  all  stages  from  either.  We  have  been  familiar 
with  Sm.xUey's  variety  for  two  years,  and  feel  sure,  that  in  earliness 
and  in  excellence  of  flavour,  as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  each 
shoot  that  is  tender  and  eatable,  this  variety  is  sufficiently  distinct 
to  make  it  desirable  for  both  the  home  garden  and  for  market.  We 
have  not  mentioned  size,  as  this,  more  tlian  any  otlier  character,  may 
be  produced  by  liigh  culture,  but  in  this  it  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  other  variety. 

The  "Welcome"  Grape. — Mr.  Ricketts,  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  whose  marked  success  in  producing  new  varieties  of  hardy 
(irapes  we  have  frequently  referred  to,  h.as  experimented  with  exotio 
Crapes  with  no  less  gratifying  results.  We  recently  saw  and  tasted 
the  Grape  to  which  he  has  given  the  expressive  name,  "  Welcome"  ! 
as  that  must  have  been  his  thought  when  lie  first  tasted  its  fruit. 
It  is  a  cross  between  one  of  the  Hamburghs  with  one  of  the  Muscats, 
we  have  forgotten  jirecisely  which.  The  result  is  the  best  exotic 
Grape  we  have  ever  tasted.  The  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  described 
one  of  our  native  Grapes,  the  "  Elsingburgh, "  we  think,  as  "little 
bags  of  wine,"  and  we  know  of  no  better  description  for  the  "Wel- 
come" than  to  say  that  its  berries  are  "large  b.ags  of  wine."  They 
are  about  the  usual  size  and  colour  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but 
there  all  likeness  ends.  The  berries  are  without  pulp  or  flesh,  but 
melt  away  in  a  rich  juice,  with  a  refreshing  quality,  as  delightful  as 
it  is  rare.  This  Grape  must  be  "  Welcome  "  to  every  Grapery,  and 
take  tlie  highest  rank  among  exotic  Grapes  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Large  Cone  Flower. — We  have  for  some  years  had  in 
the  garden  a  soutliern  and  south-ivestern  species,  Rudbeckia  maxima, 
or  "  Large  Cone-flower,"  which  is  so  much  unlike  the  other  species 
that  we  call  attention  to  it  as  desirable  where  there  is  room  for  such 
subjects.  This  species,  extending  from  Arkansas,  its  northern  limit, 
through  Louisiana  to  Texas,  and  being  a  peculiarly  southern  species, 
we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  it  hardy  ;  as  it  has  stood  the  past 
three  winters  without  protection,  we  may  regard  it  as  hardy  for  the 
climate  of  New  York  City.  Tlie  aspect  of  the  plant  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  of  the  more  familiar  species  ;  while  its  speci- 
fic name,  maxima,  indicates  that  it  is  large:  it  is  without  the  coarse- 
ness that  belongs  to  the  others.  The  stem,  which,  according  to  Nut- 
tal,  its  discoverer,  reaches  9  ft.,  is  with  us  about  6  ft.  high,  and 
simple  or  sparingly  Ijranclied  above.  Tlie  leaves  are  generally  ovate, 
the  lower  on  long  petioles,  the  upper  sessile  and  more  or  less  clasp- 
ing the  stem  ;  all  have  that  peculiar  green  colour  known  as  glaucous, 
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or  sea-green,  of  which  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  Cabbage-leaf, 
and  which  gives  to  this  plant  one  of  its  most  striking  cliaracters. 
The  flower-heads  are  either  solitary,  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  or  the 
stem  branches  above  and  has  tlie  heads  of  flowers  on  naked  stalks 
15  in.  or  20  in.  long.  The  flower-heads  are  striking,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  brownish  disk,  as  the  central  portion  of 
tlie  flower-head  is  called.  In  most  of  the  Composite  family  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  flat  or  convex,  as  we  see  in  the  common  .Sunflower, 
while  here  it  becomes  conical  and  extends  upwards  to  the  height  of 
1  in.  or  2  in.,  projecting  above  the  few  long  yellow  rays  which  soon 
become  drooping.  Now  that  the  plant  has  proved  to  be  hardy,  its 
tall  stature,  its  neat  glaucous  foliage,  joined  to  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  its  flower-heads,  will  make  it  desirable  in  gardens, 
either  in  isolated  clumps  or  at  the  rear  of  other  plants. 

Fruit-PreservingPowders.— Whenfruitpreservingpowders 
were  first  introduced  several  years  ago,  we  examined  into  the  matter 
carefully.  \^'e  are  assured  that  the  comijositiou  is  not  essentially 
different  from  what  it  was  then,  and  what  was  said  concerning  them 
at  that  time  is  equally  true  now.  The  composition  of  these 
powders  was  given  to  us  in  confidence,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  state  it.  It  is  a  natural  product  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  and  though  it  possesses  preserving  qualities  in  a  much  more 
striking  degree  than  common  salt,  it  is,  unlike  that,  with  very  little 
taste,  and  so  far  as  medical  authorities  have  discovered,  it  is  not 
known  to  exert  any  manifest  efl'ect  upon  the  animal  system  in  large 
doses,  while  in  the  small  quantity  used  in  preser\-ing  fruits,  &c.,  it 
is,  so  far  as  known,  practically  inert.  We  have  tasted  fruits  and 
cider  treated  with  these  powclers — and  have  found  them  well  pre- 
served and  without  unpleasant  taste. 

Broad-leaved  Uniola  (Uniola  latifolia).— This  is  found  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  southward.  It  grows  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  higli, 
and  has  a  large,  loose  panicle,  bearing  large  flattened  spikelets,  and, 
when  full  grown,  1  in.  or  more  long.  This  Grass  seems  to  be  but 
little  known  abroad,  at  least  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
recent  works  on  perennial  plants.  A  clump  of  this  Grass  in  rich 
garden  soil  gathers  strength  from  year  to  year,  and  when  well  estab- 
lished is  a  beautiful  object.  The  loose,  drooping  panicles  have  a 
wonderfully  graceful  expression  when  living,  and  this  is  not  lost 
when  added  to  a  winter  bouquet. — Amerira/i  Aijriciiltitrkt. 

Common  Virgin's  Bower.— This  lovely  Clematis,  now  in 
all  its  glory,  draping  trees,  and  spreading  over  bushes,  banks,  and 
rocks,  is  a  common  wild  plant,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  few  more 
comely  garden  ones.  It  gi-ows  readily  from  transplanted  roots, 
layers,  and  seeds,  and  for  festooning  old  stumps,  fences,  and  trellises 
it  is  admirably  adapted.  The  nakedness  of  some  of  our  country 
homes  is  hardly  in  conformity  with  this  progressive  age,  and  this 
is  the  more  to  be  regi-etted  when  we  know  our  woods  and  way- 
sides teem  with  plants  as  fitly  suited  to  adorn  a  palace  garden  as 
to  enrich  a  farmer's  yard.  The  Climbing  Hempweed,  Ground-Nut, 
Trumpet-Creeper,  Climbing  Fumitory,  and  Wild  Balsam-Apple  are 
good  exami>les  of  common  wild  but  ornamental  climbers. 

A  Butterfly  Flower  Bed.— Near  tlie  rookery  in  Forest  Hill 
Cemetery  is  a  carpet  flower  bed,  the  groundwork  being  mostly  com- 
jjosed  of  Mexican  Cotyledons,  and  on  whioli,  in  embroidery  fashion, 
is  defined  a  large  and  beautiful  butterfly,  the  horns,  eyes,  long  body, 
and  expanded  spotted  wings  all  being  handsomely  and  truthfully 
delineated  with  such  plants  as  Alternantheras,  Cotyledons,  House- 
leeks,  Cacti,  and  the  like. 

Night-blooming  Plants.— We  all  know  about  the  Night- 
blooming  Cereuses,  the  fragrant  Evening  Jessamines,  and  the  showy 
Eveuing  Primroses  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  long- 
flowered  Tolmcco  Plant  (Nicotiana  noctiflora),  and  others  of  its  class 
are  among  the  brightest  and  most  profuse  of  evening  flowers.  Their 
colour  is  white. 

Japanese  Ivy  on  Tomb-stones.— Ampelopsis  tricuspi- 
data  is  being  extensively  planted  liereabout,  and  although  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  appropriate  climbers  for  covering  buildings, 
fences,  old  stumps,  or  anytliing  it  can  cling  to,  there  is  certainly 
a  limit  to  its  use.  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  I  see 
it  extensively  used  m  our  cemeteries  to  cover  head-stones  and 
monuments.  The  "Ivy  "  is  planted  at  the  back  of  the  head-stones 
and  encouraged  to  cover  them  all  but  the  lettering  in  front,  and 
even  costly  and  elaborately-carved  monuments  are  being  rutldessly 
buried  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  Chinese  Yam.— Dioscorea  Batatas,  the  Chinese  Yam  or 
Cinnamon  'Vine,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  one  of  the  best  climbers  I 
have  tried  for  high  and  dry  exposures.  The  Yams  bury  them- 
selves so  deeply  in  the  earth  as  in  a  measure  to  escape  tlie  evil  of 
drought.  At  any  rate,  we  are  growing  it  this  year  in  one  of  the 
driest  spots  of  the  garden,  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  and  where  all  other 
chmbers,  except  Hops,  Mignonette,  Vine,  and  Rumex  sagittaefolius 


have  almost  refused  to  grow,  and  in  point  of  thriftiness  the  Yam 
surpasses  all  others  but  the  Hop,  which,  though  taller,  is  spoiled 
by  insect  pests— the  Yams  are  not.— Rural  New   York;,: 

Weeping  Privet.— The  AVeeping  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare 
pendulum)  lias  not  received  due  credit.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fine 
tree.  I  confess,  however,  that  it  did  not  impress  me  favourably  for 
a  year  or  two,  as  I  knew  it  in  the  form  of  one  specimen.  Its  long 
pendent  branches  and  narrow  leaves  grew  in  very  unkempt  fashion. 
In  other  words,  its  hahit  was  in-egular,  and  not  at  all  pleasing.  Yet 
pruning  makes  it  an  entirely  different  tree.  Symmetrical  after 
pruning  as  well  as  pendent,  it  becomes  one  of  our  best  weeping  decidu- 
ous trees.  But  with  nearly  all  trees  and  shrubs  beauty°of  form 
and  even  colour  depend  gi'eatly  on  intelUgent  pruning.  Let  me 
ref  er  with  due  admiration  to  the  fresh  vigorous  foliage  of  the 
Weeping  Privet,  wliich,  like  most  of  its  relatives,  it  retains  in 
full    health  until  late  in  autumn. 

The  Moonseed.— Few  realise  the  attractions  of  the  Moon- 
.seed  (Menispermum  cauadense),  but  why  I  cannot  say.  It  is 
hardy  and  sliould  be  well  known,  for  it  is  an  old  plant  of  excel- 
lent qualities.  The  way  in  which  the  vigorous,  broad,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  fold  closely  over  each  other  is  very  curious  as  well 
as  ornamental.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  strong  gTower,  easily  pro- 
pagated, and  therefore  cheap.  It  is,  however,  only  another 
instance  of  a  good  old  plant  apparently  doomed  to  neglect. 

The  Cut-leaved  Sumach.— The  changing  colours  of  autumn 
again  remind  us  of  tlie  peculiar  attractions  of  the  Cut-leaved  Sumach 
(Rhus  glabra  laciniata).  Many  roadsides  glow  at  this  season  with 
the  common  Sumach,  but  the  same  deep  colour  on  the  Cut-leaved 
variety  is  combined  with  the  most  delicate  and  lace-like  divisions  of 
the  leaf.  The  very  irregularity  of  the  Sumach  has  such  special 
charms  that  pruning  fails  to  improve  even  the  Cut-leaved  variety, 
unless  it  be  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  some  overgrown  specimen. 
All  the  Sumaclis— R.  glabra  laciniata,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  new- 
Chinese  R.  Osbecki — belong  on  the  outskirts  or  points  of  large  shrub 
groups,  where  their  peculiar  form  and  colouring  may  be  fully  evi- 
dent. Colour  and  irregular  form  alike  make  them  prominent  in 
such  positions.  If  it  is  desirable  to  form  them  into  masses— and 
It  IS  often  very  desirable— they  should  be  planted  entirely  by  them- 
selves on  souie  hillside  or  slope.  TJie  way  they  are  gathered 
together  in  tlieir  favourite  liaunts  suggests  the  proper  manner  of 
arranging  them.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  any  soil 
will  suit  the  different  varieties  of  Sumach,  simply  because  wlien  wild 
they  grow  freely  and  abundantly.  They  like  good  loamy  soil,  and 
certainly,  in  all  ways,  deserve  to  have  theSr'  likings  considered, 
for  as  lawn  plants  in  tlie  autunui  of  the  year  few  shrubs  excel 
them. 

Euonymus  alatus.— This  Japanese  shrub  has  received  its 
name  alatus  (or  winged)  from  the  jjeculiar  ridges  or  wings  that  extend 
down  the  sides  of  the  stem.  These  wings  are  sometimes  enlarged  to 
a  striking  degree,  and  are  quite  visible  at  some  distance.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  European  Euonymuses,  and  also  (more  or  less  like 
European  varieties)  their  autumnal  colours  are  resplendent  with  red, 
deep  orange,  and  yellow.  Clusters  of  fruit,  usually  of  marked 
character  on  the  difl'erent  Euonymuses,  are  small  and  almost  insigni- 
ficant on  the  alatus.  A  very  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  Euony- 
mus may  be  noticed  in  the  curve  of  its  branches.  They  bend  out- 
ward in  a  very  decided  and  graceful  manner.  This  habit  is  so  dis- 
tinct that  it  is  the  first  peculiarity  noticed  in  this  plant.  Euonymus 
alatus  is  a  new  variety,  at  least  to  the  public.  Lavallde  describes  it 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  arboretum,  and  ascribes  its  early  botanical 
description  to  Thunberg.  Indeed,  he  gives  E.  Thunbergi  as  one  of  its 
synonyms.  Tlie  Euonymus  family  is  so  attractive  in  all  its  forms 
that  another  distinct  sjiecies  or  variety  possesses  a  peculiar  value. 
We  are  sure  if  lawn  planters  would  mass  all  the  varieties  together 
in  a  single  group  on  the  lawn,  their  effect  upon  every  one  would  be 
alike  novel  and  charming. — Counhry  Gmitleman. 


CORAL  SEA-SHORE  VEGETATIOIf. 

O.VLV  a  few  in  cold  climates  have  any  idea  of  the  great  beauty  of  a 
cora,l  reef  as  seen  in  tropical  seas  from  a  boat  on  a  fine  dav,  when  the 
sea  is  calm.  The  different  objects  seen  through  the  clear  water  are 
so  numerous  and  varied,  their  forms  so  beautiful  and  wonderful,  and 
their  colours  so  bright  and  pleasing,  that  it  is  impossible  to  portray 
them  in  a  manner  wliich  would  convey  a  just  idea  of  their  gi-andeur 
and  loveliness.  Even  the  accompanying  illustration- good  though 
it  be— falls  immeasurably-  short  of  the  reality.  But  it  is  not  the  sea 
to  which  I  am  desirous  of  calling  attention  ;  it  is  the  land  forming 
these  far-away  shores  and  the  plants  growing  thereon.  How  delight- 
ful is  a  walk  on  these  shores,  over  the  white  sand,  shaded  from  the 
fiercely  hot  tropical  sun  by  such  trees  as  Barringtonia  speciosa,  Her- 
nandia   peltata,   Calophylliim  luophyllum,   Pongainia  glabra,  Cordia 
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subcordata,  Ochrosia  parviflora,  Termiualia  Catappa,  Paiulanus  odora- 
tissimus,  Cocoa-nut  Palms,  &c.,  and  such  shrubs  as  Scaevola  Kcvmgi, 
Tournefortia  argentea,  Cerbeia  OdoUum,  &c.,  creepers  and  climbers 
innumerable,  all  growing  higgledy-piggledy,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.  On  the  swampy  parts  of  tliese  shores  grows  the  curious  Alan- 
grove,  sending  out  numerous  adventitious  roots  from  its  branches, 
and  o-radually  advancing  on  the  sea,  on  stilts  as  it  were,  and,  by  en- 
tan^fiuo-  mud,  &c.,  among  its  roots,  reclaiming  land  from  the  stormy 
waters."  The  seeds  of  the  Mangrove  do  not  lie  down  when  on  a 
voyage,  they  swim  upright,  and  so,  when  they  touch  the  shore,  they 
are  in  the  best  position  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and 
if  the  shore  be  favourable  (i.e.,  soft  and  muddy)  there  they  remain. 
Each  inflowing  and  outgoing  wave  shakes  tlie  seeds  to  and  fro,  and 
the  more  they  are  shaken  the  deeper  and  tinner  do  they  sink  into 
the  mud,  until  only  about  3  in.  of  them  remain  above  it.  Then  the 
water  does  not  disturb  them,  and  they  emit  roots  and  grow.  These 
salt-water  marshes  are  the  abo.Ie  of  the  Acrostichum  aureum,  of  the 
scarlet- flowering  Lumuitzera  coccinea,  the  "Looking-glass  Tree' 
<Heritiera  littoralis),  whose  seeds  are  shaped  like  the  bottom  of  a 
boat,  including  the  keel.  Several  species  of  Mucuna,  Derris,  and 
other  climbers,  gi-ow  on  the  l>orders  of  these  swamps.  Tliey  scrainble 
over  the  tops  of  the  Mangrove,  binding  the  branches  together  m  a 
tansled  mass. 

But  to  return  to  the  coralline  beach.  The  C  alo;.hyl!um  Inophyllum 
(Tacamahaca— Takamaka)  is 
not  a  lofty-growing  tree,  but 
it  has  a  wide-spreading  head 
of  dark,  bright  green  leaves, 
■which  glitter  in  the  sunshine. 
Its  Unibs  are  large,  and  its 
foliage  gives  shade  to  num- 
bers of  epiphytes  which 
grow  on  the  tree.  Among 
them  may  be  seen  several 
kinds  of  gay  flowering  Or- 
chids (Dendrobiuins  &c.,) 
gi'owing  within  reach  of  the 
salt  spray  ;  also  such  Ferns 
as  Neottopteris  Nidus,  with 
fronds  as  large  as  the  leaves 
of  a  Banana,  various  Asple- 
niums  and  Davallias,  having 
finely  and  delicately-divided 
fronds.  Lycopodiums,  sncli 
as  L.  Phlegmaria,  sijuarro- 
sum,  verticillatum,  &c.,  hang 
tassel-like  from  every  branch, 
and  creeping  Polypods  and 
climbing  Aroids  cover  the 
trunk.  The  flowers  of  the 
Takamaka,  which  are  as 
white  as  snow,  are  produced 
in  great  profusion,  and  con- 
trast finely  with  the  dark 
green  leaves.  Those  of  the 
Barringtonia  are  about  3  in. 
or  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  have 
large      rose-coloured      petals 

and  stamens  ;  this  tree  is  well  known  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant  in  hot- 
houses, where  it  seldom  flowers.  Its  four-angled  seeds  are  used  as  floats 
for  fishing  nets,  and,  from  their  resembling  the  square  caps  worn  by 
priests,  they  are  called  Bonmt  cam:  oi  Bonnet  de  Pretnhy  the  French. 
Ouettarda  specio.sa  bears  white  flowers  whose  fragrance  perfumes  the 
air.  With  the  seeds  of  the  Cordia  subcordata,  a  liandsome  tree 
which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  Plane,  the  natives  of  the  islands  in  the 
Coral  Seas  make  necklaces.  They  use  its  bright  yellow  flowers 
airang—faute  de  mieux — on  a  piece  of  tou»h  climber  for  wreaths, 
Ac.  For  the  same  purpose  they  use  the  gay  flowers — especially  sweet- 
smelling  ones — of  many  other  plants,  and  make  crowns  and  coronets 
with  fronds  of  Ferns,  particularly  those  of  Lygodiums  and  Lycopods. 
The  leaves  of  the  Terminalia  change  from  green  to  a  reddish  colour 
before  they  fall,  and  add  a  variety  of  tints  to  the  scenery.  The 
flowers  of  the  Pongamia  are  blue,  those  of  the  Ochrosia  white,  with  a 
red  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  tube.  Hemaiidia  is  a  well-known 
hothouse  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  seldom  seen  in  this  cold 
country  ;  but,  as  their  beauty  is  not  great,  there  is  not  much  on  that 
account  to  regret.  But  without  them  there  would  be  no  fruit,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  Hernandia  is  in  some  respects  a  curiosity.  After 
flowering,  the  involucel  swells  to  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  leaving 
an  aperture  i  in.  wide  at  its  apex.  The  seed  hangs  inside  the 
bladder-looking  involucel  like  tlie  clapper  of  a  bell.  The  deeply- 
lobed  leaves  of  the  Bread-fruit  tree,  and  those  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm 
and  Pandanus  give  change  of  outline. 


The  home  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  is  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  no  one  knows  the  island  from  which  it  emigrated.  It 
has  now  made  itself  a  home  on  the  shores  of  all  tropical  countries, 
but  it  does  not  thrive  well  beyond  18'  or  19'  of  latitude  north  or 
south  of  the  Equator.  From  Pointe  de  Galle  to  Colombo,  in  Ceylon, 
the  road  for  seventy-two  miles  is  through  an  enormous  grove  of 
Cocoa-nut  and  Bread-fruit  trees.  There,  as  in  many  other  places, 
it  is  all  and  all  to  the  inhabitants.  In  favourite  abodes  it  often 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  ft.,  and  probably  reaches  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  bearing  large  crops  of  nuts  annually  for  about  eighty-five  or 
ninety  years,  averaging  one  hundred  nuts  per  tree  per  annum 
during  that  long  time.  Cocoa-nut  milk— the  watery  fluid  contained 
in  the  green  nut— is  an  excellent  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  ;  in 
cool  mornings  it  sparkles  and  fizzes  not  unlike  soda  water. 

Towering  above  the  Cocoa-nut  trees,  or  mingling  with  their 
leaves,  are  the  boughs  of  the  Terminalia  Catappa,  tlie  country 
Almond  of  India,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  the  taste  of 
its  seeds  have  to  that  of  the  last-mentioned  fruit.  The  natives  like 
this  Almond  tree,  and  plant  it  near  their  dwellings ;  its  foliage 
aSords  tliein  shade  from  the  noon-day  sun,  and  its  nuts  food.  From 
the  kernels  of  these  they  also  make  bread.  High  above  all  the 
other  trees  that  grow  on  the  shores  of  these  islands,  which  may  be 
said  to  own  their  existence  above  mother  ocean  to  the  work  of  count- 
less insects,  the  Casuarinaequisetifolia,   "  Filao  "  or  "  Vilao,"  raises 

its  spire-shaped  head   to  the 


height  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  from  the  gi-ound. 
Its  leaves  and  brandies  moan 
when  moved  by  the  breeze  as 
if  weary  of  existence  ;  truly 
their  sound  is  weird  and 
dreary.  But  here  is  Ipoma-a 
pes-capra;  creeping  over  the 
coral  sand,  which  it  covers 
with  a  green  carpet ;  its 
flowers  are  large,  bright 
purple  coloured,  and  truly 
handsome.  It  is  seldom  seen 
in  hothouses,  even  in  bota- 
nical collections  of  plants.  It 
thrives  best  in  soil  in  whiclx 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  lime 
or  saline  matter.  With 
plenty  of  moisture  within 
reach  of  its  roots,  it  would 
gi'ow  admirably  among  lime 
rubbish  pure  and  simjjle, 
finely  sifted,  or  a  half-and- 
half  mixture  of  lime  nibliish 
and  leaf-mould  would  suit  it 
perfectly.  J.  H. 


The  Phylloxera.— Tlie 

report  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Hayes  Sadler  on  the  trade 
of  La  Rochelle  contains 
some  interesting  facts.  The 
Phylloxera    may    be    divided 


French    districts    attacked    by    the 

into  two  great  blocks,  the  one  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
tlie  neighbouring  departments,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  Phylloxera  first  appeared  ;  the  other,  in  the  west,  inclu- 
ding the  departments,  or  portions  of  the  departments,  of  Charente, 
Charente  Infericure,  Gironde,  Lot  et  Gai-onne,  Lot,  Corrc^ze, 
Dordogiie,  Deux  Sevres,  and  Vienne.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
those  arrondissements  are  most  completely  devastated  where  the 
introduction  of  foreign  Vines  or  those  from  other  infected  places  was 
permitted.  The  brandy  districts  of  Saintes  and  St.  Jean  d'Ansely, 
and,  indeed,  tlie  whole  brandy  district  of  the  Charente,  as  well  as 
the  departments  of  Var,  Card,  and  Bouches  du  Rhone,  are  scarcely 
able  to  furnish  sufficient  brandy  for  local  consumption ;  and,  as  no  fresh 
plantations  of  Vines  are  being  made,  the  whole  character  of  the  country 
will  shortly  be  changed.  The  Phylloxera  is  not  the  only  scourge 
that  has  been  playing  havoc  with  the  Vines,  for  the  pyrale  (Pyralis 
vitana),  a  most  destructive  caterpillar,  has  been  doing  great  damage 
to  the  buds  and  young  leaves,  and  is  increasing  greatly.  Tlie 
gribouri,  or  escrivain  (Fumolpus  vitis),  a  beetle  with  reddish  brown 
wings,  has  also  been  killing  tlie  roots  in  some  departments. 

Mice  ?'.  Grapes. — All  who  grow  Grapes  under  glass  may  not 
know  that  if  mice  get  access  to  the  house  they  attack  and  destroy 
the  finest  fruit.  I'  saw  the  havoc  that  was  being  wrought  among 
the  bunches,  but  as  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  the  venti- 
lators left  a  little  open  at  night  to  prevent  mildew,  I  placed  the  mis 
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chief  done  to  the  account  of  tlie  sparrows  and  finches,  for  of  these 
we  liave  any  number  about  the  place.  However,  the  other  day  I 
discovered  my  error.  The  Vinery,  having  frames  and  lights  in  front 
to  cover  the  roots,  the  mice  had  burrowed  down,  got  into  them,  and 
therein  made  a  home.  The  aperture  in  tlie  brickwork  for  the  admission 
ef  tlie  stems  into  the  liouse  served  as  doorways  for  them,  and  to  my 
mortification  pretty  good  use  they  have  made  of  them. — il. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOEKESPONDENTS. 


Green  Fly  on  Chrysanthemums— I  have  some  very  fine  Chrys,anthe- 
mums  which  .ire  coniinii  into  flower ;  they  are  very  mueh  covered  with  green 
fly  Would  smoking  them  with  Tobccco  do  them  any  h.arm  ?  or  do  you  kuow 
wh.it  is  the  best  thing  to  kill  the  fly  ?— SUBSCKIBKK.  [Smoking  with  Tobacco  will 
kill  the  green  fly  and  not  injure  the  Chrysanthemums.] 

Bouquet  Dahlias.— Kindly  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  the  best  twelve 
of  these  — Yorkshike.  [The  fuUovvinu  may  possibly  answer  your  purpose,  viz., 
Amorette,  pale  yellow  ;  Clemetiiie,  delicate  puik  ;  Dr.  Webb,  rich  scarlet ;  Flam- 
beau bright  crimson ;  Little  Beauty,  pure  white  ;  Little  Dear,  blush,  tipped 
rose  •'  Little  Lydi.a,  golden  yellow  ;  Little  Nigger  or  Raphael,  dark  crimson  ; 
Little  Snowball,  pure  white  ;  Little  Willie,  flesh  ;  Peasant  Girl,  white,  with  a 
carmine  centre  ;  Sacramento,  ycUow,  tipped  with  scarlet.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  get  them,  as  you  make  sure  of  obtaining  good  roots.  In  spring  cuttings 
recently  struck  are  often  substituted. —J.  O'B. 

Rhododendrons.— What  are  the  best  hardy  Rhododendrons  for  phantingin 
clumps  ?  This  (Stow-on-the-  Wold)  is  a  very  exposed  situation,  so  the  varieties 
should  be  quite  hardy.— T.  W.  S.  [The  following  are  thoroughly  good  and  per- 
fectly hardy,  viz. ,  Bl.andyanum,  scarlet ;  Kate  Waterer,  rose  ;  .lohn  Waterer, 
scarlet ;  L,ady  Cathcai-t,  rose  ;  B.  W.  Currie  and  the  Warrior,  scarlet ;  Everes- 
tianuni,'  lilac  ;  Gloriosum,  the  Queen,  Itadame  Coralbo,  and  Perspicum,  white  ; 
Nero,  pui'ple  ;  Mrs.  John  Waterer  and  Lord  Palmerston,  rose  ;  Robert  Waterer, 
scarlet ;  llrs.  John  Penn  and  James  Mason,  rose  ;  John  Walter  and  Helen 
Waterer,  scarlet ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  rose  ;  Joseph  Whitworth,  dark  purple  ; 
Crown  Prince,  rose;  Alexander  Adie,  scarlet;  Album,  Triumphans,  white.— 
J.  Waterer,  Bagshot. 

Grapes  Cracking —Ify  Grapes,  I  see,  are  beginning  to  crack.  How  can  I 
prevent  such  a  mishap?— BET.i.  [Where  cracking  takes  place  in  a  well-ventilated 
house,  the  cause  is,  in  all  probability,  a  wet  border.  Some  kinds,  such  as 
M.adreslleld  Court,  are  more  lialile  to  crack  than  others,  and  require  careful 
management  when  ripening.  Where  cracking  is  apprehended  cover  the  border 
outside  with  a  waterproof  covering  to  throw  off  heavy  r.iins.  If  this  does  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  cut  a  notch  in  the  branches  carrying  the  bunches,  jupt 
below  the  bunch,  nearly  half  through  the  br.anch.  In  all  cases  where  the  Grapes 
are  ripening  the  ventilation  should  Oe  ample  both  night  and  day ;  and  those 
kinds  of  Grapes  Uable  to  crack  should  have  their  roots  confined  to  inside  bor- 
Uers.— E.l 

Converting  Bones  into  Manure.— Is  there  any  w.ay  by  which  I  can 
rjduce  bones  to  a  powder  so  as  to  render  them  available  for  manure!— G. 
[Place  the  bones  in  an  earthein  vessel,  and  to  every  pound  of  boues  add  ^  lit. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Stir  the  mixture  occasionally 
for  three  or  four  days.  What  results  may  be  used  in  a  liquid  form  or  mixed  with 
dry  peat,  charcoal  dust,  or  some  other  absorbent,  and  used  in  a  powdered  condi- 
tion. The  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used  with  great  caie,  as  it  destroys  almost 
everything  it  touches,  except  glass  or  earthenware.— H.] 

Passion-flower.—./.  C.  A.  A/.- Your  flowerless  Passion-flower  is  too  well 
fed .  Keep  its  roots  out  of  the  manure  heap  iuto  which  you  state  they  have  found 
their  way,  and  it  will  prob.ably  produce  blossoms. 

Diseased  Potatoes —Q— No  oue  can  tell  much  about  a  Potato  in  the  con- 
dition sent.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  suffered  from  a  liail  attack  of  Peronospora  ;  but 
when  the  tuber  is  ruined  like  the  specimen  in  question,  the  fungus  has  generally 
vanished  for  good.  The  fungus  with  its  resting  spores  is  never  found  in  a  dried- 
un  tuber,  but  always  in  the  very  soft,  juicy,  aud  semi-transparent  specimens. — 
^V'  G.  S. 

Camellias. — J.  if.— They  seem  to  be  in  good  health;  the  variegation  will 
do  no  harm. 

Tropseolums. — G.  F  D.,  Copenhagen.— Any  of  the  leading  Scotch  or  English 
nurserymen  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  them. 

Names  of 'Plants- — Sf.  S.  D.—l,  Adiantum  trapeziforme ;  2,  Aspidium 
caryotideum.  5.  J.—l,  .\ster  Novre-Aiiglix ;  2,  A.  versicolor;  3,  A.  lajvis  ;  4,  A. 
longifohus  ;  .^,  Oenothera  rip.aria.  If.— Nerine  sarniensis.  Surreg.~\Ve  cannot 
name  from  leaves  only.  M.  T.  S.—\,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  ;  2.  Rudbeckiahirta. 
Enquirer.  —Apparently  a  species  of  AUanianda,  but  too  much  withered  for  recog- 
nition. G.  U. — 1,  Ficus  repens  ;  2.  Crotou  pictum  ;  3,  C.  \Viesmanni ;  4,  A 
species  of  Oncidium,  but  it  is  difficult  to  s.ay  which  from  the  material  sent. 
Stihscriber. — Next  week.  H.  W. — I,  Lasiandra  macrantha  ;  2,  Croton  discolor  ; 
?,  C.  aucubicfolium;  4,  C.  variegatum  ;  5,  C.  angustifolium  ;  6,  apparently  C.  irregu- 
lare.  G.—\,  Aster  versicolor  ;  2,  A.  Novaj-Anglire  var  pub-belhis.  Mag.~\,  2,  tV  3, 
C.'ested  forms  of  Aspleuium  Filix-fcemina  ;  4,  Aspleniuin  biilbiferum  ;'5.  Aspidium 
fulcatuni  .G.  J.  C. — 1,  Lobelia  Erinus  var. ;  2,  Campunola  r..tinuiifolia,  probably, 
but  cannot  be  certain  without  lower  leaves.  2".  If.  r.— Odontoglossum  crispum 
(.Alexandra;),  not  rare. 

Names  of  Fruits.- S.  71.— Pears— 1,  Louise  Bonne  ;  2,  Gansel's  Bergamot; 
3.  Marie  Louise  ;  4,  Beurrd  dWremberg.  .1/.  T.— 1,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me  ;  2, 
Not  in  a  condition  to  name  ;  3,  Beurr(5  d'.\manlis,  J.  S. — Apples— 1,  Nelson's 
Codlin  ;  2,  Hawthornden  ;  3,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch ;  4,  Winter  Pearmain.  Others 
next  week. 


that  I  never  saw  more  abundant  crops.  The  only  fault,  if  faults 
there  were,  was  that  tliey  were  all  one  month  later  in  ripening  than 
usual  ;  but  the  quality  of  all  was  good.  Let  us  ne.xt  take  Plums 
of  all  kinds,  including  Damsons.  Of  these  I  never  saw  better 
crops  ;  we  are  just  now  supplying  Victorias  from  a  west  wall  for 
dessert,  late  Gages  and  Damsons  for  cooking  purposes,  and  at 
this  late  period  (Oct.  15)  they  are  most  acceptable  and  useful. 
Of  Pears,  we  are  now  using  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  of  good  quality, 
but  they  lack  the  usual  size;  still  little.fishes  are  better  than  none. 
Passe  C'olmar,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson's,  and  that 
grand  late  Pear,  Bergamottc  d'Ksperen,  are  all  well  cropped  with 
good-sized  fruit,  which  I  feel  confident  will  do  us  good  service  in  due 
time.  Of  Peaches,  I  am  still  gathering  Princess  of  Wales  and  (ialande, 
only  finishing  the  Royal  George  section  a  week  back  ;  while  of  Nec- 
tarines, both  Pine-ajiple  and  Klruge  are  a  good  size  and  well  coloured, 
and  taking  into  consideration  not  the  badness  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  of  fairly  good  quality.  Of  Apples  I  have  nine  varieties 
which  always  crop  well ;  only  a  few  days  back  I  gathered  5  bushels 
of  Cockle  Pippin  off  one  tree,  and  a  like  quantity  off  another  of  what 
is  locally  called  Cat's-head.  Lord  .SuffieUl,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  Linden  Pippin,  Dutcli  Mignonne,  Hawthornden,  and 
Lady  Lennox  have  all  done  well  during  the  twelve  years  I 
have  had  charge  of  them  ;  and  to  tliese  I  may  add  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  the  first  year  of  its  bearing  here  promising  well. 
I  may  mention  tliat  Apples  have  not  so  bright  an  appearance 
as  usual,  nor  are  tliey  so  large,  but  still  I  see  little  ground  for  the 
grumbling  to  which  we  have  been  lately  treated.  Taking  vegetables 
generally,  and  the  king  of  them — viz..  Potatoes — particularly,  I  have 
the  same  tale  to  tell.  Our  early  croiJ  (Myatt's)  never  was  lietter  ; 
that  is  the  chief  kind  whicli  we  grow  in  the  garden  proper.  Our 
field  crop  consists  of  only  four  varieties,  viz.,  Regents,  Paterson's 
Victoria,  Comptou's  Surprise,  and  Paterson's  Champion.  The  ave- 
rage of  the  former  is  36  bushels  good  and  G  diseaseil,  while  of  the 
two  latter,  which,  I  am  liappy  to  say,  are  keeping  well,  there  is  not 
one  in  fifty  diseased.  Taking  vegetables  generally,  I  may  safely 
assert  that  all   have  done    fairly  well.  R.  Gilbert. 
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TiiE  whole  of  the  horticultural  press  for  the  last  six  months  has  been 
keeping  up  one  continual  grumble,  but  for  my  own  part  I  only  see 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  To  notice  the  wliole  of  the  inmates  of 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  would  only  be  wasting  time  and 
space  ;  but  I  may  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  salient  points. 
Taking  what  I  may  justly  call  the  most  useful  of  all  fruit.?,  viz., 
Gooseberries,  Currants,   Raspberries,  and  .Stra'.vberries,  I  must  say 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  George  Gordon,  autliorof  the  "Piuetum,"  and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  now  old  school  of  London  horticulturists  died  on  the 
11th  inst.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  "  Chiswick  .School,"  and 
his  mind  was  a  mine  of  information  on  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as 
his  special  subject — Conifers.  He  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Garden.  His  book  on  Conifers  is  considered  the 
most  useful  one  on  the  subject  in  tliis  country,  and  it  saw  two 
editions,  both  published  by  Xlr.  H.  G.  Bolin.  We  believe  soma  of  his 
large  collections  of  specimens  went  to  the  Kew  herbarium  and  some 
to  America.  He  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  arbore- 
tum department  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
where  he  had  for  companions  in  the  other  departments  Munro, 
Thompson,  and  Fortune,  the  last  now  the  only  survivor.  He  was  an 
Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Nature  announces  the  death  of  the  well-known  botanist,  Jlr. 
John  Miers,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr. 
Miers  was  born  in  London  on  August  25,  17S9,  of  Yorksliire  parents. 
After  leaving  school  he  devoted  liis  time  to  the  studj'  of  mineralogy 
and  chemistry,  but  it  was  only  subsequently,  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  South  America,  tliat  lie  accpiired  his  taste  for  botanical 
knowledge,  and  by  making  dissections  and  drawings  of  plants  he 
became  a  botanist.  In  1S2.5  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  P2ngland,  and 
then  published  his  "  Travels  in  Chili  aud  La  Plat.a."  He  contri- 
buted m.any  papers  of  interest  to  the  Linnean  Society,  and  published 
the "  Illustrations  "  and  "Contributions  "  to  South  .\raerican  botany. 
His  zeal  and  energy  in  his  pursuits  were  most  untiring,  and  he  only 
desisted  from  liis  labours  wlien  forced  by  failing  health  in  .July  last, 
since  which  time  he  gradually  Ijeeame  weaker,  till  death  cndeil  his 
life  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Miers  lias  left  his  botanical  collections  to  the 
Britisli  Museum. 

We  have  received  notices  of  the  deat'i  of  two  of  tlie  founders  of 
the  Pomologic.al  Congress  of  France,  viz.,  M.  Ballot  pore,  eighty 
years  of  age,  founder  of  the  nurseries  of  Croiicels  at  Troyes,  now 
conducted  by  his  sons  Charles  and  Krnest ;  and  M.  Willermory, 
founder  of  tbe  Horticultural  School  at  Ecully,  near  Lyons,  now  the 
Agricultural  Institution  of  the  Department  of  the  Rhone,  aged 
seventy-six. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Dr.  Eduard  Fenzl,  of  Vienna, 
professor  of  botany,  and  director  of  tlie  Imperial  Botanical  Cabinet. 
Dr.  Fenzl  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  .Sciences,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Vienna  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  on 
September  it)  last  at  the  age  of  sevonty-tv.o  years. 
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*'This  is  an  art 

■WTiich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
TUE  AKT  ITSELF  IS  KaturE."— SAaicsptai f. 
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Odontoglossum  Londesboroughianum  pardinum. — 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  an  example 
of  this  splendid  variety.  It  is  decideilly  superior  to  any  of  the  forms 
we  have  yet  seen,  as  the  flowers  are  not  only  larger — being  upwards 
of  2  in.  across — but  the  colours  are  more  distinctly  defined  and 
brighter.  The  principal  point  of  distinction,  however,  is  the  beau- 
tiful clear  yellow  lip,  which  is  H  in.  broad,  and  copiously  speckled 
all  over  the  snrface  with  reddish  brown  spots.  Accompanying  tliis 
were  specimens  of  the  lovely  Ladia  albida  bella,  with  an  amethyst 
tinted  lip,  and  blush  tinted  sepals  ;  the  atro-rubeus  variety  of  L. 
autumnalis,  a  gorgeous  form,  with  large  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  purple 
shaded  crimson,  and  witii  the  lip  pure  white  in  the  upper  half.  Also 
flowers  of  Cattleya  maxima,  Oncidium  tigrinum,  the  charming  little 
Barkeria  Lindleyaua,  Maule's  Cypripedium,  and  an  unusually  fine 
form  of  Odontoglossum  maculatum,  with  the  colour  very  distinct 
and  bright. 

The  Battlesnake  Plantain.— Goodyera  pubescens,  which 
bears  the  above  English  name  in  America,  where  it  is  wild  in  the 
woods  of  the  Eastern  States,  is  a  beautiful  little  Orchid  with 
leaves  close  to  the  ground,  delicately  veined  with  silver  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  hardy  variegated  Orchid,  jiarticularly  distinct  and 
pleasing,  althougli  its  flowers  are  not  showy.  It  has  long  been 
grown  here  and  tliere  in  botanic  and  other  choice  collections,  but 
never  so  successfully  as  it  is  now  growing  in  >Ir.  G.  F.  Wilson's 
wild  garden  in  Surrey.  He  planted  it  in  a  rich  w'ood,  exactly  in 
the  position  in  which  it  grows  in  its  native  home,  and  the  plants 
look  quite  as  well  as  we  have  ever  seen  them  in  America. 

AngTSecutn  Chailluanum. — This  extremely  rare  Orchid 
may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  In 
habit  of  growth  it  is  similar  to  most  of  the  other  cultivated  species. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  axillary  racemes,  and  are  much  in  tlie 
way  of  those  of  A.  sesijuipedale,  though,  of  course,  considerably 
smaller.  They  have  the  same  waxy  whiteness,  and  a  spur  upwards 
of  4  in.  in  length.  It  seems  to  be  quite  devoid  of  scent,  ratlier  a 
detracting  point,  as  most  of  the  other  kinds  possess  that  quality  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  a  native  of  equatorial  West  Africa,  and 
is  named  in  compliment  to  Du  C'haillu,  the  distinguished  naturalist 
and  African  traveller. 

Trafalgar  Square. — We  learn  that  the  planting  of  tliis 
square  with  trees  is  in  contemplation,  and  that  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  of  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  supply  Plane  trees 
for  tlie  purpose.  The  planting  of  a  few  trees  in  this  locality  has 
long  been  advocated  in  The  Gakdex.  They  are  certainly  much 
wanted  in  order  to  tone  down,  as  it  were,  the  huge  piles  of  bricks 
and  mortar  which  surround  it. 

Trichosma  suavis.— Of  this  rare  and  extremely  pretty  Orch.'d, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Erias,  tliere  is  now  a  fine  show  of  bloom 
in  one  of  Mr.  Bull's  Oichid  houses  at  Chelsea.  Tliere  are  upwards 
of  fifty  racemes  of  flowers,  and  tlic  aromatic  perfume  emitted  by 
them  is  delicious,  which  well  justifies  the  applicability  of  its  specific 
name.  The  flowers  resemble  in  form  some  of  the  smaller-flowered 
Coelogynes,  and  are  white  with  a  golden-crested  lip,  the  wing-like 
sides  of  which  are  beautifully  marked  with  heavy  pencillings  of  deep 
red  on  a  pale  ground.  The  stems  are  sliort,  and  bear  a  pair  of  smooth, 
shining  leaves.  In  the  same  nursery  there  are  many  other  highly 
interesting  Orchids  in  full  beauty,  such  as  the  pretty  Oncidium  orni- 
thorhynchum,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number,  representing  a  great 
variety  of  shades  of  tint  from  pure  white  to  tlie  deepest  rose.  The 
singular  Dendrobium  fimbrilabium,  with  its  twisted  flower  segments, 
is  still  in  bloom,  as  are  also  the  Long-spurred  Dendrobe  (D.  longicornu), 
a  species  with  white  flowers  pencilled  with  orange  streaks,  the  showy 
Oncidium  Rogersi,  and  various  otiiers. 

The  May-flower  (Epigaea  repens)  in  an  English 
"Wood. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has  this  thriving  perfectly  in  his  wood, 
or  wild  garden.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  plant  to  manage  in 
nurseries  and  gardens,  where  one  rarely  sees  it  in  a  good  state.  We 
have  seen  it  in  New  .Jersey  running  about  under  the  Fir  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  carpeting  the  woods,  an.l  we  always  felt  that  it  only 
required  a  similar  situation  in  this  country  to  thrive  well.     It  will 


grow  in  any  sandy  wood  where  coarse  or  rank  vegetation  cannot 
exterminate  it.  This  plant  is  called  May-flower  in  New  England, 
and  Ground  Laurel  or  Creeping  Arbutus  in  otherparts  of  the  United 
States. 

Cox's  Orange  f>ippin   from  America.— Tliere  are  some 

very  fine  fruits  of  this  come  from  America,  but  when  put  to  the  eating 
test  they  are  very  disappointing,  having  lost  tlieir  tine  juice  and 
become  mealy  and  poor  in  flavour,  ^^'lly  tliis  is  so  we  cannot 
exactly  say,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  English  Apples  in  America 
are  not  much  better  than  American  Apjjles  in  England,  and  that 
each  country  had  better  grow  its  own  varieties.  We  have  also 
tasted  some  Ribstons  and  Blenheim  Oranges  from  Amoricathisyear, 
which  have  the  same  failing,  having  lo.st  tlieir  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
become  mealy.  The  great  amount  of  sunlight  and  heat  has  piobalily 
carried  them  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  are  best  before  they 
could  lie  brought  over. 

Andromeda  arborea.— This  is  called,  and  not  inaptly,  the 
Lily  of  the  V' alley  Tree.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  tree,  especially 
when  seen  in  large  specimens  as  that  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's 
nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  wdiere  it  has  been  for  some  considerable  time 
an  object  of  much  beauty.  The  leaves  are  in  size  and  shape  like 
those  of  the  Peach,  but  are  white  underneath,  and  have  a  jileasant 
acid  taste,  hence  the  origin  of  its  popular  name,  the  Sorrel  Tree. 
The  flowers  arc  small,  urn-sliaped,  of  wax-like  texture,  and  pure 
white,  and  are  produced  in  profusion  in  terminal,  forking,  one-sided 
racemes,  6  in.  to  S  in.  long.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
often  attains  the  height  of  50  ft. 

Mediterranean  Reed  Grass  (Arundo  mauritanica).— In 
the  Water  Lily  liouse  at  Kew  this  very  ornamental  Grass  has  for 
some  time  past  attracted  much  attention,  on  account  of  the  grace- 
ful appearance  of  its  huge  feathery  plumes,  which  are  "2  ft.  in  length 
and  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  breadth,  produced  on  stems  nearly  12  ft. 
high.  The  handsome  broad  foliage,  which  is  overlaid  \\ith  a  glaucous 
hue  much  increases  its  beauty.  For  growing  in  a  warm  greenhouse  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  of  its  full  development,  and  where  also  it  can 
obtain  abundant  moisture  at  the  roots,  there  are  few  subjects  moie 
desirable.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  when  planted  in  the  open  air  in 
rather  a  dry  soil,  its  leaves  acquire  an  elegant  variegation,  but  when 
placed  again  umler  liberal  treatment  the  foliage  reverts  to  its  original 
character.  Job's  Tears  (Coix  Lachryma),  and  the  White  Rosseau 
((Jynerium  saccharoides)  are  also  very  eff'ective  just  now  in  the  same 
house. 

The  Purple  S'wan  Orchis  (Cycnoches  Egertonianum  pur- 
pureum). — This  is  a  remarkably  singular  Orchid,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  very  similar  in  form  to  that  shown  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  last  meet- 
ing at  South  Kensington  under  the  name  of  C.  Warsccwiczi.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers,  however,  is  quite  distinct,  for,  instead  of  being 
green,  they  are  of  a  deep,  velvety-maroon  tint  marbled  with  greeni-sh 
streaks,  which,  combined  with  the  graceful  appearance  of  the  racemes, 
renders  it  highly  attractive  and,  from  a  horticultural  standpoint, 
decidedly  superior  to  the  other  kind.  If  large  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  same  bulb,  as  in  the  otiier,  C.  Warscewiczi,  and  of  the  same 
deep  colour,  it  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition.  It  is  now  in  perfection 
in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery. 

Pancratium  rotatum.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  hardier  siiecies.  It  luis  I'iowcrs  about  6  in.  across,  with  narrow 
segments,  and  a  shallow-fringed  corona  2  in.  in  diameter,  all  of  snowy 
wliiteness,  tlie  only  colour  to  mar  their  chaste  beauty  being  their 
golden-tipped  stamens.  Their  perfume  is  delicious — almost  as  power- 
ful as  that  of  some  of  the  tropical  kinds,  such  as  P.  fragrans.  In  its 
niitive  habitat  thoy  have  the  peculiarity  of  only  opening  at  night,  or 
in  cloudy  weather.  It  is  found  on  the  marshy  banks  of  streams  in 
Kentucky,  'Virginia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  more  Southern  States.  We 
saw  it  a  few  days  ago,  beautifully  in  flower,  in  a  cool  house  in  Mr. 
Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham. 

Orchids  in  Flow^er  at  Chelsea.— It  may  be  interesting  to 
Orchid  lovers  to  know  that  the  following  are  now  in  perfection  at 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery.  Of  the  splendid  C'attleya  exonieusis 
there  is  a  grand  example  bearing  many  flowers,  and  a  very  fine  form 
as  regards  well-defined  richness  of  colour.  The  old  C.  labiata,  of 
which  the  finest  varieties  appear  to  have  become  scarce,  is  here 
represented  by  some  fine  plants.  A  superb  variety  is  bearing  five 
flowers  from  one  sheath,  and  of  a  size  and  depth  of  eolom-  simply 
exquisite.  Of  Cypripediiims  there  are  the  new  C.  Spicerianum,  to 
which  we  alluded  a  short  time  since,  C.  Arthurianum,  a  handsoraa, 
hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  ('.  Fairreananum,  several  forms  of 
the  pretty  little  C.  Schlimii,  and  various  others.  Cattlej'a  Philbriek- 
iana,  a  beautiful  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Aclandiaa 
and  C.  Harrisonia',  is  still  in  flower,  as  is  also  the  fine  Dendi  >bium 
formosum  and  its  variety  giganteum,  which  for  some  time  has  \  een 
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a  gi-eat  ornament.  There  are  few  prettier  siglita  at  the  present 
time  than  the  several  kinds  of  the  Indian  Crocus  or  Pleiones,  of 
whicli  tliere  are  several  pans  quite  covered  with  flower.  P.  lagenaria 
and  P.  niaculata  are  two  well-known  kinds,  but  none  the  less 
beautiful  are  P.  humilis,  P.  Wallichiana,  and  its  variety  pr.-ecox.  Of 
the  more  curious  than  showy  Orchids,  there  are  none  in  flower  so 
remarkalily  singular  as  Stelis  BruchmuUeri,  a  small  grswing  kind 
with  the  habit  of  a  Masdevallia.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  sheathing  leaf -stalks,  and  bear  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
tiny  triangular-shaped  flowers  of  a  dull  red  hue,  with  the  edges  so 
beautifully  fringed  that  they  appear  to  be  invested  with  wool. 

Lilies  in  "Woods. — llr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has  made  a  very  interest- 
ing experiment  ou  a  large  scale  in  the  growth  of  Lilies  in  his  wild 
garden  in  Surrey.  In  shade  and  partial  shade  of  Oak  and  other 
native  trees  they  have  thriven  well  and  flowered  freely  during  the 
pa3t  season,  when  decay  and  disease  were  so  rife  among  these  jjlants 
that  many  despaired  of  their  culture.  Mr.  Wilson  believes,  from 
his  experience,  that  for  many  kinds  the  shade  and  shelter  of  trees  and 
shrubs  are  desirable.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  a  wild  state  these 
plants  often  grow  in  woody  places. — A'. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. — Some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  very  handsome  slirub  with  which  we  have  yet  met 
are  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden  at  Duneevan,  A\"eybridge.  They  are 
growing  amongst  Rhododendrons,  the  green  foliage  of  which  forms 
a  capital  background  for  their  huge  chisters  of  white  blossoms. 
Associated  with  them  are  also  goh.len-rayed  Lilies  (Lilium  auratum), 
■n-hich  are  well  known  to  have  here  attained  a  size  and  luxuriance 
unsurpassed  in  this  country.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Hydrangea 
delights  in  a  deep  peaty  soil,  though  it  grows  well  in  loamy  soil,  and 
,1  finer  object  in  the  autumn  in  any  place  could  not  well  be  ima- 
gined. 

Ruta  albiflora.— This  very  pretty  Nepalese  plant,  which  is 
also  known  as  a  species  or  Brenninghausenia,  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
more  attention  as  a  decorative  plant  on  account  of  its  elegant  habit 
and  long,  loose  clustei-s  of  tiny,  white,  bell-shaped  flowers.  The 
foliage  is  somewhat  similar  to  tliat  of  the  common  Rue,  but  it  is  more 
finely  divided,  more  glaucous,  and  thinner  in  texture.  As  to  its 
hardiness  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt,  but  probably  it  would 
■withstand  our  ordinary  winters  in  the  open  air.  We  saw  it  a  few 
days  ago  finely  in  flower  in  ilr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Weybridge_ 
Aphelandra  cristata.— The  Aphelandras  are  all  useful  plants, 
but  none  are  more  valuable  than  this  old-fashioned  species,  a  grand 
specimen  of  which  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery. 
The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  produced  in  such  profusion  in  dense, 
erect  clusters  rising  boldly  above  the  foliage,  render  it  a  most  desir- 
able plant.  Its  protracted  mode  of  flowering,  too,  is  another  and 
important  recommendation,  for  it  has  been  in  full  beauty  for  some 
considerable  time.  Like  most  of  the  other  kinds  it  also  flowers  freely 
in  a  small  state,  if  care  is  taken  to  select  flowering  shoots  for  the 
cuttings. 

Maule's  Japan  Pear  (Pynis  Maulei).— The  handsome  fruits 
of  this  shrub,  of  whicli  a  coloured  figure  was  given  in  The  Garden 
(Vol.  XIII.,  p.  390),  are  nearly  as  ornamental  in  autumn  as  the  showy- 
orange-scarlet  blossoms  are  in  spring.  In  Mr.  Stevens'  garden  at  Byfleet 
there  are  hedges  of  it,  and  just  now  its  fruit  is  very  attractive.  The 
presefit  season,  ho%vever,  has  not  been  favourable  for  its  growth,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  nearly  so  large  or  so  highly  coloured  as  when  the 
seasons  are  long  and  sunny.  In  the  same  garden  various  kinds  of 
Pyrus,  Crataegus,  and  Cotoneaster  also  present  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  numerous  clusters  of  red  fruits  which  they  are 
now  Ijearing.  These  and  similar  subjects  are  very  desirable  for  asso- 
ciating with  other  kinds  of  shrubs,  even  for  their  autumn  effect  alone, 
and  they  are  none  the  less  prized  ifor  their  beauty  in  spring. 

The  Phylloxera  in  Australia.— This  dreadful  scourge  is 
not  content  with  devastating  the  European  Vineyards,  but  has 
appeared  in  those  of  Victoria,  in  the  district  of  Geelong.  The 
Bendigo  Vignerons  have  sent  a  recommendation  to  the  Government 
that  the  Geelong  Vineyards  should  be  at  once  purchased  by  the  State 
and  destroyed,  and  in  this  movement  the  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australian  Government  have  been  asked  to  co-operate.  The 
sum  estimated  for  the  purchase  is  about  £30,000. 

Jacquinia  aurantiaca.— This  pretty  neat-gi-owing  shrub  is 
now  very  attractive  on  the  shelves  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It 
Ji;i3  a  compact,  much  branched  habit,  small  deep  gi-een  glossy  leaves, 
and  clusters  of  bright  orange-red,  bell-shaped  blossoms  .about  U  in. 
across.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  hence  it  requires  a  stove 
temperature. 

Primroses.— ilr.  Dean  sends  us  flowers  of  hardy  Primroses 
in  several  rich  colours,  to  show  not  only  the  abundance  of  bloom 
that  may  now  be  found  on  many  spring  flowers,  but  also  the  rich 
beauty  which  these  charming  plants  possess,    and  which   seem    to 


grow  more  varied  and  attractive  every  year.  Flowers  of  a  new  white 
double  Daisy  named  Virginia  also  accompanied  the  Primroses.  This  is 
flowering  freely  now,  whilst  not  a  bloom  is  to  be  seen  on  other  kinds. 
The  stalks  are  long  and  the  blooms  so  pure  that  it  probably  would 
pay  grown  under  glass  for  button-hole  bouquets. 

A  Ne'W  Violet. — Mr.  G.  Lee  has  sent  us  from  Clevedon 
flowers  of  a  new  \'iolet  bearing  tne  name  of  Argenteaflora.  Its 
blossoms  are  large,  pale  purple,  but  in  winter  nearly  white  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  said  to  be  very  prolific,  and  almost  a 
perpetual  bloomer. 

Axitumn  Flo'wering  of  Darwin's  Barberry.— The  large 
masses  of  this  lieautiful  shrub  in  Mr.  Hancock's  garden  at  Oatlands 
Park,  Weybiidge,  are  in  full  flower  at  the  present  time,  this  being 
the  second  flowering  this  season  ;  a  point  which  much  enhances  the 
value  of  this  fine  hardy  shrub.  The  past  summer  has  apparently  been 
favourable  for  its  luxuriant  gi'owth,  .and,  in  most  places,  it  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  last  winter. 


Appointments. — The  following  botanical  appointments  have 
been  recently  made  by  the  Colonial  Office  : — H.  Trimen,  M.B., 
London,  F.L.S.,  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
British  iVIuseum,  to  be  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon, 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Thwaites,  C.M.G.,  F.R..S.,  who  retires  on  pension 

with    the  title    of  honorary  Government  Botanist. Dr.   Morris, 

B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  F.G.S.,  late  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  to  be  Director  of  the  Botanical  Department, 
J<amaica. H.  JIarshall  Ward,  scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  be  employed  for  two  years  as  Cryptogamist  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Coffee-leaf  disease  in  Ceylon.  He  will  be  subordinated 
to  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  will  have  the  use  of  the 
Assistant  Director's  house.  Mr.  Mon'is  and  Mr.  Ward  were  formerly 
students  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. — Suture. 

Ne'w  Garden  at  St.  Petersburgh. — There  are  at  present 
no  gardens  attached  either  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  Winter 
Palace  or  to  the  Annitchkoft'  Palace  of  the  C'zarewitch,  and  the 
Emperor,  whose  regular  liabits  of  walking  in  .St.  Petersburgh  are  well 
known,  has  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  take  his  daily  constitutional 
in  the  summer  garden  on  the  Xeva  Quay  or  round  about  his  palace. 
It  is  said  therefore  that  the  C'zarewitch  is  anxious  to  provide  a  quiet 
retreat  for  the  Emperor,  where  His  Majesty  may  retire  for  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  state  inste.ad  of  subjecting  himself  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  public  promenades.  The  garden  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  C'zarewitch  will,  therefore,  no  doubt  be  walled  in  and 
made  strictly  private  as  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  tall  figure  of 
the  Emperor,  no  longer  a  young  man  and  careworn  with  the  burden 
of  State,  will  henceforth  be  less  familiar  than  hitherto  among  hissub- 
jects  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Marsh  Fever. — Prof.  Klebs,  of  Pr.ague,  and  Prof.  Tommasi, 
of  Rome,  have  been  examining  during  the  past  spring  into  the  poi- 
son which  produces  marsh  fever.  The  former  has  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  ZeiUclirift ,  gdven  full  particulars  of  the  experiments  made  and 
the  results  obtained.  These  investigators  examined  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Agro  Romano  .and  its  soil.  In  both  they 
discovered  a  miscroscopic  fungus,  consisting  of  movable  shining 
spores  of  a  long  oval  shape,  .about  9  micromillim^tre  in  diameter. 
With  these  spores  animals  were  artificially  infected  with  intermittent 
fever  of  the  true  marsh  type,  and  they  showed  precisely  the  same 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  human  beings  who  have  cauglit  the  fever 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Messrs.  Tommasi  and  Klebs  have  given  this 
fungus  the  name  of  Bacillus  malari.-e,  as  it  grows  into  the  shape 
of  small  reeds. 

Woolly  Aphis. — When  repotting  Auriculas  I  liave  sometimes 
found  those  added  from  other  collections  badly  infested  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  pots  with  this  pest ;  but  when  I  came  to  those  which  I 
had  had  potted  with  the  following  compost  for  two  seasons,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  an  aphis.  Formerly  charcoal  pits  were 
fixed  hereabouts — say  ten  or  twelve  years  .ago.  I  have  obtained  some 
of  the  refuse,  whicli  appears  to  be  comjiosed  largely  of  charcoal  and 
leaf-soil  ;  also  a  little  loam.  After  passing  this  through  a  fine  riddle, 
it  is  used  for  the  Auriculas  without  being  further  mixed,  employing 
lumpy  ch.arco.al  at  the  bottom  instead  of  crocks.  The  result  in  this 
case  being  very  satisfactory,  may  not  this  bumt  refuse  be  an  .anti- 
dote for  the  aphis?  I  rarely  find  a  worm  in  such  compost. — 
JoilN'  Wood,  Kirh-ilnll. 

The  Goat-moth  is  reported  to  be  very  destnictire  this  year 
at  Frodsham  and  thereabouts.  The  plantation  from  which  Mr. 
Hibberd  selected  trees  to  illustrate  his  lecture  on  fruit  culture  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  a  few  years  since  w.as  thinned  to  the  extent  of 
about  twenty  per  cent,  by  this  plague,  the  young  trees  being  bored 
as  by  an  auger,  and  death  following  soon  after  ;  tlierefore  Frodsham 
has  no  monopoly  of  this  plague. — Gardener's  Magazine. 
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ROSES, 


TEA     KOSES     FOR     AUTUMN-FLOWERING. 

When  chilling  autumnal  rains  and  nipping  frosts  have  dimmed  or 
destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden,  good  flowers  become 
scarce,  and  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  supply  is  apt  to  occur. 
From  this  time  forward,  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  flower  is  wel- 
come, and  a  single  Rose-bud  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter 
mouths  is  often  of  gi'eater  value  to  the  gi'ower  than  a  whole  bush- 
ful  would  be  in  the  summer  season.  It  is  when  choice  flowers 
has-e  become  rare  that  a  few  good  Tea  Roses  prove  of  immense 
service,  and  I  consider  that  every  establishment  should  make  arrange- 
ments for  extending  the  flowering  season  beyond  the  period  at 
which  plants  usually  cease  blooming  in  the  open  air.  The  fragrance 
of  Tea  Roses  is  so  delicious,  and  the  colours  so  chaste  and  delicate, 
as  to  render  them  suitable 
for  the  choicest  of  floral 
decorations.  With  a  half- 
expanded  Rose-bud,  a  few 
sprays  of  Heath,  Primula, 
and  Maiden-hair  Fern,  a 
bouquet  may  be  made  ca- 
pable of  pleasing  the  most 
refined  taste. 

The  plants  intended  for 
late  blooming  are  best  grown 
in  the  open  air,  plunging 
the  pots  up  to  their  rims, 
and  either  top-dressing  with 
rotten  manure  or  adminis- 
tering copious  supplies  of 
manure-water  in  hot  wea- 
ther. The  object  of  the 
grower  should  be  to  en- 
courage a  free,  liearty, 
luxuriant  growth  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn 
months,  thereby  inducing 
the  formation  of  healthy 
bushy  heads  of  foliage, 
which  by  the  middle  of 
October  will  be  studded 
with  buds  in  various  stages 
of  development.  By  this 
time  the  plants  should  be 
placed  under  glass,  leaving 
on  full  air  night  and  day, 
merely  closing  up  in  frosty 
weather — treating  them,  in 
fact,  like  Chrysanthemums. 
A  few  plants  thus  grown 
will  furnish  blooms  up  to 
the  middle  of  December, 
when  they  may  be  taken 
out  and  placed  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  covering 
them  in  severe  weather,  for 
the  Tea  Rose  is  always 
grateful  for  a  little  pro- 
tection against  hard  frosts. 
In  the  spring  shake  away 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as 
possible,  and  repot  in  good 
loam  and  rotten  manure, 
and  plunge  the  pots  again  in 

the  open  ground.  Plants  thus  treated  will  yearly  increase  in  vigour 
and  bloom-bearing  capacity,  and  will  richly  repay  the  grower  for 
the  pains  which  he  may  have  expended  upon  their  culture.  Some 
kinds  do  not  submit  kindly  to  this  treatment,  but  there  are  others 
which  naturally  flower  so  profusely  at  a  late  period  of  the  year  as  to 
render  the  production  of  Roses  at  that  time  a  comparatively  easy 
matter. 

Having  quite  recently  gone  through  a  large  collection  of  Tea  Roses 
growing  m  the  open  air,  I  have  selected  the  following  as  best  calcu- 
lated to  afford  satisfaction  when  grown  as  already  recommended,  viz., 
Homtre,  rose,  salmon  centre,  an  old  kind  but  one  of  the  best,  being 
vigorous  and  very  floriferous  ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  yellow  ;  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Caserta  ;  Madame  Francois  Janin  ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
one  of  the  very  best  kinds  grown  ;  Madame  de  St.  .Joseph  ;  JIadame 
Lambard,  a  very  fine,  large-flowered,  in  every  way  desirable  variety  ; 
and  Madame  Faleot.  These  varieties  were  conspicuous  amongst  all 
others  for  the  free  manner  in  which,  at  such  a  late  season  of  the 


year,  they  were  flowering,  and  would  suffice,  if  well  attended  to,  to 
prolong  the  flowering  season  into  the  winter  months.  Amongst 
other  late-flowering  kinds  may  be  mentioned  Aimce  Vibert, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Antoine  Verdier,  Celine  Forestier,  and 
Solfaterre.  I  find,  too,  that  amongst  others  I  have  omitted  the 
glorious  old  (iloire  de  Dijon,  one  of  the  best  of  Teas  ;  instead  of 
finishing,  I  should  have  commenced  with  tliis  fine  kind.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  offer  here  a  few  words  of  advice  to  intending 
purchasers  of  Roses.  I  would  counsel  buyers  to  go  themselves  and 
see  the  plants  growing,  make  their  own  selection,  and  have  the  trees 
taken  up,  and,  if  some  time  must  elapse  before  reaching  home,  the 
roots  should  be  enveloped  in  litter.  Take  the  plants  away  with  you, 
.ind  damp  the  roots  before  laying  them  in  the  ground.  Pot  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  they  cannot  be  sheltered  in  a  deep  pit 
or  cold  house,  plunge  the  pots,  and  cover  them  in  hard  weather  with 
bracken  or  litter  of  some  kind.     Tea  Roses  especially  need  all  the 

care  which  can  be  expended 
on  them,  for  unless  they 
are  well  provided  with 
roots  in  the  spring  they 
fail  to  make  the  amount  of 
growth  requisite  for  the 
production  of  good  flowers 
in  the  autumn. 
Byflcet.      J.  CORNHILL. 


Climbing  Rose  on  Old  Tree  at  North  End  House,  Twickciilu\iii. 


Climbing  Roses  in 
the   Wild    Garden. — 

One  of  the  most  charining 
efl'ects  in  wild  gardens  may 
be  obtained  from  the  plant- 
ing of  some  of  the  more 
vigorous  climbing  Roses  in 
positions  where  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves. 
Tlie  pruning  is  so  often 
injudiciously  done  that  it 
is  almost  better  to  let 
them  alone.  In  any  case 
we  have  never  seen  climb- 
ing Roses  so  beautiful  as 
when  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  over  some  old  tree 
or  large  shrub,  and  there 
tumble  about  in  their  own 
way.  There  is  a  good 
instance  of  this  in  Mr. 
Bohn's  garden  at  Twicken- 
ham, where  the  Felici  ^ 
Perpetu6e  had  grown  up  an 
old  Catalpa  tree,  and  grown 
down  again  laden  with 
showers  of  blossoms.  A 
more  picturesque  object  we 
have  never  seen.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  is 
an  engraving  from  a  draw- 
ing of  it  made  foi'  us  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons.  Half- 
a-dozen  free  and  bold 
varieties  equally  well 
trained  would  almost  make 
a  Rose  garden  of  any  pla«'e. 
Such  things  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  wild  garden 
where  that  beautiful  phase  of  gardening  is  understood. 

Rose  Duke  of  Teck.— Amongst  the  new  Roses  of  the  coming 
year,  the  Duke  of  Teck  will  take  high  rank.  It  is  a  true  English 
Rose — a  Cheshunt  raised  variety,  and  like  all  the  seedlings  produced 
there  it  possesses  such  a  vigorous  constitution  as  to  be  well  suited  to 
our  English  climate.  The  mode  of  raising  seedling  Roses  may  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  open  and  perfectly 
unprotected  beds,  and  by  following  out  the  principal  of  natural 
selection  all  the  weakest  plants  are  killed  oil  the  first  winter,  the 
strong,  robust,  hardy  seedlings  alone  surviving.  About  tlie  third 
year  the  seedlings  bloom,  and  those  of  a  promising  character  are 
worked,  as  Rose  gi'owers  term  it,  that  is  if  approved,  one  or  two 
buds  only  being  inserted.  If  again  approved  the  variety  is  named 
and  multiplied  in  quantity,  and  flowers  are  submitted  for  public 
approval  at  the  various  Rose  exhibitions.  Tliis  has  been  the  course 
inspection  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  at  the  Old  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  in 
respect  of  Duke  of  Teck,   and  it  made  its  first  appearance  at  the 
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exhibition  of  the  Ric!-imond  Horticultural  Society  in  June  1S77, 
wlien  it  wa3  much  admired,  and  tliought  worthy  of  bearing  the  name 
of  the  president  of  the  society  ;  since  then  it  has  gained  many 
lionours,  and  among  these  a  tirst-class  certificate  from  tlie  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  the  same  at  the  Alaxanclra 
I'alace  Rose  show,  and  it  also  gained  M'r.  (!.  P.  Hawtrey's  prize  for 
the  best  English  seedling  Rose  not  in  commerce  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  and  it  has  also  received  exceptional  praiso 
from  all  tlie  horticultural  journals.  The  conditions  of  Mr.  Hawtrey's 
prize  required  that  the  flowers  be  accompanied  by  a  growing  plant 
to  show  proof  of  vigour  and  a  good  constitution  in  the  variety 
presented  for  the  prize.  In  the  case  of  Duke  of  Teck  this  proof  was 
fortlicoming  and  appeared  to  fully  satisfy  tlie  judges.  The  colour  of 
Duke  of  Teck  is  a  bright  crimson-scarlet,  clear  and  distinct  in  its 
vividness  beyond  any  existing  variety  ;  it  makes  a  decided  step 
towards  tlie  attainment  of  a  true  scarlet  Rose.  The  flowers  are  large, 
very  double,  and  of  the  bast  globular  form,  with  splendid  self- 
coloured  petals.  The  habit  of  growth  is  more  erect  than  that  of 
its  parent— the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  general  aspect  more 
upright  and  vigorous.  This  Rose  possesses  an  excellent  quality  :  it 
is  a  true  and  good  perpetual  bloomer.  The  plants  from  which  blooms 
were  cut  in  June  last  wgre  still  bearing  flowers  so  recently  as  Octo- 
ber 24 — plenty  of  good  flowers  and  buds. — R.  D. 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


THE  EXTEXSIOX    SY.STEM  OF  PEACH  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Coweurn  (p.  372)  asks  ms  what  is  meant  by  "extension"  in 
re"ard  to  Peach  tree  training,  and  says  that  unless  a  tree  is  crippled 
through  want  of  space  or  barbarous  pruning  it  must  naturally  extend 
itself.  My  answer  is  that  the  extension  system  in  garileu  practice 
means  the  confining  of  pruning  operations  simply  to  disbudding  in 
spring,  and  such  thinning  out  of  the  shoots  during  summer  as  may 
be  found  needful,  and  dispensing  with  winter  pruning  altogether  as 
it  is  generally  practised.  The  system  can  only  be  practised  fully 
under  glass  in  this  country,  or  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
shoots  get  ripened  to  their  extremities  every  season. 

For  correct  instructions  and  illustrations  on  the  "  re.strictive"  or 
mutilation  system,  I  could  not  refer  Mr.  C'owburn  to  a  lietter  or  more 
recent  authority  than  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Gardener's  Assistant." 
It  is  to  the  instructions  on  fan  training  there  given  to  which  I  refer. 
He  -will  there  see  an  illustration  of  a  Peach  tree  cut  down  to  one 
stump  about  1  ft.  high  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  ;  at  the  end  of  t!ie 
second  year  to  two  stumps,  about  6  in.  long  each  ;  at  the  eud  of  the 
third  to  four,  and  so  on  ;  giving  a  fruitless  stunted  tree  at  the  end  of 
several  years,  when  it  sliould  have  nearly  filled  a  Peach  house  20  ft. 
louf  and  as  mucli  high,  and  borne  quantities  of  fruit.  More  trees 
lia\-e  been  ruined  by  trying  to  follow  advice  such  as  is  given  in  the 
work  just  alluded  to  than  by  any  other  means  probably.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  no  sensible  cultivator  tries  to  copy 
the  abortions  there  delineated,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  any  one  suc- 
ceeding who  tried.  Figure  277,  given  at  p.  450,  is  an  impossibility 
consistlint  with  fruitfulness.  In  our  own  case  before  giving  the  book 
to  young  gardeners  to  read  we  drew  the  pen  through  most  of  the 
illustrations  on  fan  training,  and  we  should  recommend  others  to  do 
the  same  before  submitting  an  otherwise  excellent  work  to  any 
learner.  No  allusion  is  male  to  the  extension  system  in  the  work 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  ;  but  it  will  probably  find  a  place  in  tlie 
n  -xt  edition.  The  system,  as  the  article  in  the  Gardener  by 
Mr.  Coleman  proves,  has  been  in  vogue  a  good  while,  and  a  tew 
g.ardeners  as  well  as  myself  have  advocated  it  at  t  imes,  and 
amongst  others  should  be  named  Mr.  Dick,  of  Phrenix  Park, 
wheu°he  was  at  Cauford  ilanor,  Dorset.  Some  years  ago  I  saw 
some  fine  trees  there— young,  but  of  large  size  for  their  age,  and 
p;rfect  examples  as  regarded  health  and  fruitfubiess. 

Nor  is  the  system  applicable  to  the  Peach  only,  but  also  to  the 
Fear,  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry,  and  to  many  kinds  of  flowering  and 
berried  shrubs.  I  could  at  the  present  time  show  as  fine  examples 
of  its  efl'ects  on  the  fine  old  Crata-gus  pyracantha  as  could  possibly 
be  desired.  These  plants  are  quite  young,  and  growing  against  a 
wall.  Had  they  been  pruned  and  pinched  in  the  way  generally  prac- 
tised with  wall  shrubs,  they  would  have  had  no  fruit  upon  them  at 
their  age,  growing,  as  they  are,  in  a  strong  rich  soil  ;  Ijut  they  have 
been  allowed  to  extend  freely,  laying  in  the  leading  shoots  in  all 
directions,  and  never  shortening  them  back  ;  and  they  are  now  com- 
plete masses  of  scarlet  berries  along  their  whole  length,  bearing  out 
the  theory  that  allowing  the  shoots  to  extend  induces  the  production 
of  fruit  buds,  while  cutliug  back  promotes  wood  growth  chiefly.  I 
.apply  the  system  also  to  Bougainvilleas  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
climbers  generally.  J'  ''•  "  • 


FINE  PEAR  TREES. 

I  w[T,L  take  this  opportuuity  of  noticing  two  instances  of  remarkable 
Pear  trees  in  this  neighbourhood.  Worliilge  mentions  "a  Pear  tree 
growing  near  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  in  11j7o,  that  was  as  wide  in  cir- 
cumference as  three  men  could  encompass  with  their  extended  arms, 
and  so  large  in  the  head  that  the  fruit  of  it  yielded  seven  hogsheads 
of  perry  in  one  year,"  The  otlier  is  a  still  more  remarkable  tree.  It 
grows  in  the  vicarage  garden  and  adjoining  glebe  land,  in  the  parish 
of  Holme  Lacy,  and  has  been  celebrated  for  upwards  of  a  century 
for  its  peculiarity  of  growth  and  its  abundance  of  fruit.  In  the 
Parish  Register  of  Holme  Lacy  for  the  year  1770  is  the  following 
entry  : — 

"  Mem. — It  is  likewise  inserted  as  a  great  natur.al  curiosity,  that 
the  great  Pear  tree  upon  the  glebe  adjoining  to  the  vicarage  house 
produced  this  year  fourteen  hogsheads  of  perry,  each  hogshead  con- 
taining 100  gallons." 

Since  this  time,  tradition  states  that  it  has  yielded  fifteen,  sixteen, 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  as  much  as  twenty  hogsheads  of  perry  in  a 
single  season.  It  has  been  well  described  by  Duncumb  in  his  "  Agri- 
culture "  (1S1.3)  in  these  terms  : — 

"  An  extraordinary  (Pear)  tree,  growing  on  the  glebe  land  of  the 
parish  of  Holme-Lacey,  has  more  than  once  filled  fifteen  hogsheads 
in  the  same  way.  When  the  branches  of  this  tree  in  its  orignal 
state  became  long  and  heavy,  their  extreme  ends  necessarily  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  taking  fresh  root  at  the  several  points  where  they 
touched  it,  each  branch  became  a  new  tree,  and  in  its  turn  produced 
others  in  the  same  way.  Nearly  half  an  acre  of  land  remains  covered 
at  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  branches  have  fallen  over  the 
hedge  into  an  adjacent  meadow,  and  little  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  extending  its  progress."  (P.   90). 

The  tree  is  very  curious  and  interesting  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  vicarage  garden  the  gToup  of  stems  is  very  picturesque,  and 
several  of  the  trees  rise  to  a  height  of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  There 
are  still  nine  stems  on  the  lawn,  one  in  the  hedge,  and  seven  in  the 
adjoining  meadow.  Some  creeping  prostrate  stems  and  a  few  up- 
riffht  ones  have  been  removed  for  lawn  improvement.  The  fruit  trees 
in  the  garden  have  a  circumference  of  from  7  ft.  to  9  ft.  G  in.  in  the 
bole  ;  and,  added  together,  the  trees  give  a  total  circumference  of 
no  less  than  94  ft.  In  another  meadow  at  a  little  distance  i.s  a  com- 
plete grove  of  the  same  kind  of  Pear  trees.  They  all  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  one  original  tree,  creeping  along  the  ground  in  the  same 
way  as  those  in  the  garden  have  done.  Its  trunk  lies  prostrate  and 
perishing  whenever  a  new  tree  is  not  springing  from  it.  The  trees 
o-row  closely  together,  and  form  a  cluster  nearly  44  j'ards  in  dia- 
meter. This  group  grows  upon  land  which  formed  part  of  the  glebe 
until  the  year  1S7">,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  other  land  belonging 
to  the  domain,  more  convenient  for  the  vicarage. — H.  Scudamoke 
Staxhopk,  in  "  Herefordshire  Pomona." 


NOTES  AND  QCTESTIONS  ON   THE  lEUIT  GARDEN. 


Grapes  and  Stra-wberries  at  Wortley.— The  Grapes  at 
Wortley  are  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired,  especially  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  whicli  are  particularly  good.  One  of  the  houses  that  had 
not  l)een  cut  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  about  50  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  Vines  in  it  were  planted  about  2  ft.  apart.  The  rods  are  about 
19  ft.  in  length,  and  each  bears  on  an  average  at  least  30  lb.  of  fruit, 
and  one  could  not  find  a  badlj'  finished  bunch  in  the  whole  house. 
These  Vines  have  been  planted  twenty-five  years,  and  each  year 
they  have  carried  equally  heavy  crops.  The  foliage  was  healthy, 
and  the  wood  well-rijiencd  in  all  the  Vineries,  and  thus,  notwith- 
standiuf  the  inclement  season,  promise  well  for  another  year.  As 
regards  Strawberries,  the  bulk  of  those  for  forcing  appeared  to  be 
Black  Prince  and  Vicomtesse  Herieart  de  Thury,  all  in  smaller  pots 
than  one  usually  sees  them  in,  viz.,  5i-in.  ones  for  the  last-named 
kind,  and  smaller  ones  for  the  Black  Prince.  All  of  them  had  large 
well-ripened  crowns,  ami  the  pots  were  filled  with  a  mass  of  healthy 
roots.  In  short,  they  might  be  thrown  to  any  distance  without  dis- 
turbing the  ball.  One  rarely  sees  such  fine  plants  of  Black  Prince 
for  forcing,  and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  they  will  doubt- 
less produce  good  fruits. — G.  Sujimers,  Sandbeck  Park. 

Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau. — One  d.ay  in  the  summer  of 
1.599,  Henri  IV.,  visiting  the  park  of  Fontainebleau,  complained  to 
the  gardener  that  there  were  few  flowers.  The  latter  replied  that  he 
could  grow  nothing  on  the  ground.  ".Sow  Gascons,  then,"  said  the 
Kinc,  looking  .at  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  who  was  by  his  side,  "they 
thrive  everywhere  !"  "  The  Vine  of  Beai-n,  whose  juice  gives  spirit 
to  the  Gascons,  would  do  still  better,"  replied  d'Epernon.  "  That  is 
an  idea,"  said  the  King,  who  ordered  his  gardener  to  plant  some 
stocks  from  Juranfon.  The  instructions  were  obeyed,  and  the  Vine 
succeeded  admirably.     The  long  walls  to  the  north  oif  the  park  are 
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covered  with  trellis  called  "  Treille  dii  Koi,"  on  which  are  produced 
immense  qiiar  titles  of  the  Grape  called  o/m.s-,sv/fi.f.  The  produce  of 
this  terrace  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  tables  of  the  Sovereigns 
Heiui  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.,  who  througli- 
out  the  year  had  Fontaiuebleau  cha-is.  lux  served  up  at  dessert.  How- 
ever, the  ministers,  nobles,  and  favourites  received  baskets  of  (irapes 
from  the  park  at  the  time  of  the  vintage.  During  more  than  a  cen- 
tury this  trellis  was  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
produced  good  Grapes.  But  in  1730  a  cultivator  of  Thomery 
obtained  some  cuttings  which  succeeded  perfectly,  and  he  speedily 
had  imitators.  Soon  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  occupied  in  the 
cnltivation  of  the  Vine.  Paris  alone  consumes  more  than  220,000 
kilos,  of  cka-'uselas  annually,  and  what  is  very  s-ngular  is  tliat  this 
excellent  fruit  does  not  owe  its  quality  either  to  the  position  or 
nature  of  the  ground.  Thomery  is  not  favourably  situated,  and  its 
soil  has  few  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  Grape.  The  superiority 
is  due  to  the  choice  of  the  Vines,  and  to  the  care  taken  in  their  cul- 
tivation.    Curiously  enough,  this  delicious  fniit  is  totally  unsuited 
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PICTURESQUE     GREENHOUSES. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  greenhouses  were  really  green, 
instead  of  presenting  a  dismal  picture  of  red  pots  and  stages  of 
insigniiicant  plants.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  in  England  to  see  a  con- 
servatory (wliich  is  only  a  fine  word  for  a  greenliouse)  laid  out 
in  anything  like  a  graceful  manner ;  and  yet  nothing  is  easier. 
The  trouble  and  time  required  in  putting  all  the  little  plants  in 
pots  for  a  moderate-sized  greenhouse,  and  the  constant  watering 
would,  a|iplied  on  what  we  conceive  the  true  system,  produce  a 
much  better  effect  in  a  house  three  times  the  size.  The  only 
true  way  is  to  treat  a  conservatory — that  is  to  say  a  large  green- 
house— like  a  small  open-air  garden,  and  to  make  it  asf  ree  from 
all  objectionable  matters  or  surfaces  as  we  would  like  a  very 
pretty  little  garden  to  be.  Of  course  we  must  draw  a  line  between 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory   or   wliat  is  called  a  plant  house, 


A  Green  Greenhouse 


lOr  making  wine.  The  worJ  chassclas  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the 
Soane-et-Loire,  not  far  from  Macon.  In  that  district  diasselas  is  an 
expression  used  to  designate  a  Grape  of  fine  flavour. 

Ba^S  Best  for  Fruit  G-athering. — In  place  of  these 
(p.  .372)  I  much  prefer  a  good  large  apron  witli  a  stout  string  or  cord 
round  the  waist,  fonned  into  a  satchel  by  bringing  one  of  the  lower 
corners  through  the  string,  meeting  it  ■\\'ith  tlie  other,  and  tying 
them  together  in  a  firm  knot.  In  this  way  both  hands  are  at  liberty, 
and  by  untying  the  knot  the  contents  are  more  easily  emptied  than 
they  would  be  out  of  a  bag.  This,  of  course,  likewise  applies  to 
small  vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  where  two  hands  are  also 
necessary. — T.  CowErKN,  Sunhunj  Park. 

Green  Yair  Pear.— This  oM  .Scotch  Pear  is  one  of  the  few 
tliat  have  fairly  come  to  maturity  in  the  Cleveland  district  of  York- 
shire this  season.  The  crop,  too,  has  been  good,  and  the  fruit  has 
been  selling  at  about  double  the  price  of  tliat  of  the  Hessle  Pear. 
Any  Pear  that  has  stood  the  test  of  this  season  is  worth  notice. 
Tlie  Hessle  or  Hazel  is  a  standard  market  Pear,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  bears  an  abundant  crop,  but  in  size  and  quality  the  fruit  is 
inferior,  and  its  market  rate  low. — Ch.\s.  McDom-VLD. 


because  the  plant  house  must  be  always  adapted  to  the  growth  of  a 
plant,  whereas  the  greenhouse,  or  what  answers  for  it,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  home  containing  the  choicest  flowering  plants  during  the  very 
best  season  of  their  bloom.  The  simple  remedy  in  this  case  is  to 
plant  out  the  cool  house,  instead  of  adorning  it  with  stages  in  the 
usual  way.  There  are  now  a  great  many  beautiful  and  graceful 
2ilants  ill  the  country  from  sub-tropical  and  temperate  climes  that 
grow  most  freely  planted  out  in  a  cool  or  temperate  house.  A  beauti- 
ful house  could  be  made  with  these  alone,  without  the  addition  of  • 
the  ordinary  gi'cenhouse  favourites  ;  but  the  height  of  beauty  is 
attained  by  adding  a  few  flowering  greenhouse  plants  amongst  those 
planted  out  permanently  in  the  structure.  A  little  bed  of  Chinese 
Primroses,  a  handsome  "  cool  "  Orchid,  a  graceful  tall  Fuchsia,  a 
beautiful  Azalea  in  flower — these,  and  such  as  tliese,  brought  in  fresh, 
enhance  tlie  charm  of  the  general  effect.  In  old  times  the  planting 
out  of  the  greenhouse  was  not  so  uncommon  as  it  is  now,  but  gene- 
rally subjects  were  chosen,  such  as  Acacia?,  &c.,  which  quickly  ran 
up  to  tlie  roof  and  became  ragged  and  unclean.  The  right  kinds  are 
such  plants  as  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  the  hardier  Palms,  and  green- 
house Palms,  the  Bamboos,  large  Ferns,  &;c.,  and  also  many  otliers, 
such  as  Dracrenas.     We  notice  a  Philodendron  and  Strelitzia  doing 
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very  well  in  the  cool  house  in  the  Regent's  P.ark.  The  large  Tree 
Ferns  of  Australia  would  Jo  beautifully,  and  there  are  some  flowering 
plants  which  would  also  grow  well  witli  these,  such  as  the  white 
Bruginansia,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  pillar  anrl  roof  jilants.  The 
bed  of  the  conservatory  must,  of  course,  bo  designed  with  reference 
to  planting  out,  and  have  only  as  much  walk  as  is  necessary,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  towards  the  outer  side.  Our  illustration  shows  a 
very  beautiful  conservatory  of  this  sort,  one  formed  by  Madame 
Foiild  at  St.  Germain.  Here  and  tliere  in  this  house  there  are  little 
beds  in  tlie  turf  for  the  reception  of  flowering  plants,  which  are 
planted  in  ma  ses  ;  Orchids  and  larger  subjects  are  placed  between 
tlic  fine-foliaged  plants,  so  that  little  or  no  pot  is  seen  anywhere  in 
the  house,  but  throughout  a  cliarming  miniature  landscape  of 
graceful  forms  and  bright  blossoms,  with  a  pretty  little  lawn  of  Moss 
in  the  middle. 

UNTRAINED  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  SHRUBS. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  times  that  formally-trained  specimen 
plants  are  beginning  to  fall  into  disrepute.  The  most  that  is  claimed 
for  such  no«',  even  by  those  who  encouraged  formal  methods  of 
training  most,  by  precept  and  example,  is  that  they  are  convenient 
for  exhibition  purposes.  In  private  gardens  it  is  not  contended  that 
formal  training  is  at  all  necessary.  If  nothing  were  gained  but  the 
time,  this  would  be  a  matter  of  congratulation.  Proprietors  of 
gardens  have  hardly  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  training  a  lot  of  specimen 
plants  when  "  specimen  "  gi'owing  is  carried  out  anything  like  fully. 
We  have  known  many  gardens  where  even  important  duties  were 
neglected  in  order  to  attend  to  the  few  specimen  plants  on  the  place, 
wdiich  nobody  saw,  and  in  which  the  proprietor  had  hardly  any 
pleasure  or  interest,  all  being  destined  for  show  purposes.  When 
these  were  fulfilled,  the  routine  of  preparing  the  jilants  for  another 
campaign  began  again  ;  and  so  it  went  on  year  after  year.  We  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  exhibitions,  of  course,  but  we  apprehend  their 
true  purjjose  is  not  to  encourage  the  mere  business  of  specimen 
growing  and  nothing  else.  There  are  cases  where  the  subjects  exhibited 
represent  the  state  of  the  garden  from  which  they  come,  and  reflect 
the  skill  and  management  generally,  but  they  are  few.  These  facts 
many  gentlemen  are  well  aware  of,  and  hence  they  decline  to  allow 
their  gardeners  to  exhibit  plants.  It  is  different  in  the  case  of  fruit. 
A  gardener  cannot  possibly  continue  to  exhibit  good  Gr.apes  year  after 
year,  and  at  numerous  shows  during  the  season,  unless  he  has  good 
crops  generally  :  and  it  is  but  a  fractional  portion,  after  all,  that  is 
shown,  so  that  the  home  supply  is  hardly  infringed  upon.  And  it  is 
the  same  with  Pines,  Peaches,  and  other  fruits.  We  are  acquainted 
with  gardeners  who  are  amongst  the  foremost  exhibitors  of  Pine- 
apples, and  yet,  in  addition  to  supplying  their  employers'  tables, 
dispose  of  jierhaps  £100  worth  per  annum  in  Covent  Garden,  where 
their  fruit  has  been  well  known  for  years  back. 

Coming  more  directly  to  the  suljject  of  training  plants,  it  will 
suffice  perhaps  to  give  a  few  general  hints  upon  some  of  the  most 
popular  subjects.  The  Azalea  is  perhaps  the  plant  that  has  been 
operated  upon  most  commonlj'  by  the  trainer  ;  w^e  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a  naturally  grown  specimen  set  up  for  competition 
on  any  notable  occasion,  but  pyramid.s — most  of  them  very  one-sided 
— bell,  and  umbrella-shaped  specimens  have  always  been  common 
enough.  Now-  the  Azalea,  and  also  the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
are  most  accommodating  subjects  if  left  to  themselves,  in  which 
condition,  too,  they  are  more  easily  preserved  in  health.  The 
young  plants  which  can  be  procured  cheaply  at  the  nursery,  with 
stems  12  in.  or  15  in.  high,  make  the  best  plants  for  house  furnishing 
or  for  tlie  conservatory,  and  also  for  cutting  from,  and  they  will 
stand  the  latter  operation,  too,  without  disfigurement,  which  a 
symmetrically  trained  specimen  will  not  do.  If  the  plants  be  libe- 
rally treated,  and  not  over-potted,  they  will  naturallj  develop 
rather  round  or  broad  heads,  just  according  to  the  habit  of  the 
variety,  and  will  never  need  touching  with  the  knife,  or  a  single  tie 
or  stake  of  any  kind.  To  attempt  to  convert  sucli  plants  into 
formal  specimens  is  to  render  them  useless  for  the  first  few  years. 
Small  as  they  are,  they  are  efl'ective  and  useful  when  allowed  to 
grow  naturally,  but  any  tying  down  reduces  the  size  and  makes 
them  abortions  for  the  time.  They  can  also  be  preserved  of  any 
size  and  confined  to  small  pots  as  long  as  desirable,  by  reducing  the 
heads  with  the  knife  occasionally,  and  reducing  the  roots  at  potting 
time.  M'e  have  numbers  of  plants  of  various  sizes  that  have  been 
confined  to  small  pots  suitable  for  Roses  for  years,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  their  health. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  as  a  rule,  also  to  such  subjects  as 
Acacias,  Genistas,  Boronias,  Daphnes,  Neriums,  and  indeed  all  the 
shrubby  and  erect-habited  greenhouse  plants.  With  some  close 
young  species,  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  good-sized 
plants  of,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  open  up  the  branches  to 
admit  light  and  air  to  the  foliage,  a  certain  amount  of  staking  is, 
of  course,  allowable  and  necessary  ;  but  it  should   be  so  manageTl  as 


not  to  oflfend  the  eye.  Nor  need  there  be  any  hard  and  fast  line 
drawn  as  to  the  matter  of  shape  and  symmetry.  A  bare-limbed,  ill- 
furnished,  and  straggling  subject,  created  by  neglect  or  bad  culture, 
nobody  likes  to  see,  and  it  is  right  to  make  shapely  plants  of  such 
by  the  readiest  means,  whetlier  by  the  use  of  stakes  or  ties  ;  nor  i^ 
there  any  objection  even  to  a  certain  evenness  of  outline,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  plants  that  naturally  grow  that  way  ;  but  attempting 
to  imitate  a  pyramid,  an  obelisk,  a  balloon,  or  any  other  purely  arti- 
ficial figure  is  as  little  desirable  as  attemjjting  to  make  similar 
objects  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  our  parks  and  plea- 
sure-grounds— a  practice  which  no  landscape  gardener  of  the  present 
day  would  dare  to  advocate  or  encourage. 

Of  all  hard-wooded  plants  which  have  been  operated  upon  by  the 
jilant-grower,  proljably  the  Cape  Heatlis  have  been  tortured  the 
most.  In  their  case  training  has  been  carried  to  such  a  length  as, 
in  some  instances,  to  completely  disfigure  the  plants.  It  used  to 
be  quite  a  common  occurrence  to  see  Heaths  in  noted  collections  at 
the  gi-eat  shows  in  which  all  the  flowers  had  been  bent  or  tied  this 
way  and  that  so  late  as  the  day  before  the  show  apjiarently, 
in  order  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  round,  stiff,  and  formal- 
shaped  head  might  be  covered  in  perfectly  regular  fashion  all 
over,  utterly  regardless  of  the  plant's  natural  habit.  We  have 
often  seen  Heaths  of  the  tricolor  class  trained  in  this  unnatural 
way,  and  not  only  have  they  been  passed  without  protest  by  those 
wdio  are  considered  competent  judges,  but  awarded  valuable 
prizes,  and  afterwards  described  as  "models  of  successful 
culture."  A  plant  of  Erica  Aitoniana,  TurnbuUi,  Austiniana,  or 
Marnockiana,  is  a  pretty  object  when  well  formed,  and  when  all 
their  flowers  stand  naturally  erect  ;  but  when  laid  down  so  as  to 
show  the  wrong  side  of  the  flowers  and  the  foliage,  and  so  as  to 
produce  an  even-surfaced  specimen,  they  are  pitiable  objects.  Many 
of  the  finer  soft-wooded  Heaths,  such  as  hyemalis,  and  others  of 
the  ventricosa  and  colorans  type  want  no  training  whatever,  but 
botli  grow  and  look  better  liy  being  left  alone,  except  being  pruned 
or  cut  well  back  when  done  flowering.  The  hard-wooded  close- 
growing  section  do  need  a  little  assistance  from  stakes,  both  to 
open  them  out  and  prevent  the  more  straggly  kinds  from  falling 
over  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  getting  into  confusion,  but  a  forest 
of  sticks  is  not  required  to  do  this.  AVe  have  seen  such  plants  at 
exhibitions  with  so  many  stakes  in  them  that  their  points  could 
hardly  find  room  on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  Such  specimens  are 
more  like  potfuls  of  stakes  than  plants.  The  hard-wooded 
kinds  are  seldom  cultivated  except  in  collections  of  Heaths.  They 
are  not  generally  useful  to  any  one  for  aft'ording  ciit  flowers  or  for 
decorative  jjurposes  ;  hence  we  find  that  those  who  grow  for  the 
market  confine  themselves  almost  exclusivelj-  to  the  soft-wooded 
kinds,  such  as  those  before  mentioned,  and  to  which  may  be  added 
the  yellow  Eiica  Cavendishi  gracilis.  All  the  erect-plumed  varie- 
ties are  handsome,  and  none  of  the  hard-wooded  tricolor  kinds  sur- 
pass the  ventricosas,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  easily 
cultivated.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  they  be 
supported  by  stakes  or  not,  as  by  liberal  treatment  and  clipping  the 
flowering  shoots  back  annually  they  can  be  retained  iu  almost  any 
shape  desired. 

What  applies  to  greenhouse  plants  applies  also  to  the  shrubby 
stove  species.  We  advise  nothing  to  be  neglected  in  the  way  of 
either  training  or  staking  that  is  likely  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  subject ;  but  twisting  the  shoots  in  the  most  unnatural  ways  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  the  plant  into  some  fanciful  shape,  is  neither 
demanded  by  good  taste  nor  by  the  necessities  of  culture.  A  house- 
ful of  formally-trained  specimens  is  not  a  pleasing  sight,  and  we  do 
not  suppose  such  specimen-growers  have  ever  yet  entered  a  competi- 
tion where  an  artistic  arrangement  was  the  object. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  thatthe  encouragement  given  to  formally- 
trained  plants,  to  the  exclnsion  of  more  naturally-gi-own  subjects  in 
the  same  classes,  has  been  more  due  to  judges  than  to  horticultural 
societies.  It  has  been  well  understood  among  plant  growers  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  success  for  anyone  who  entered  the  lists  unless 
he  conformed  to  the  system  of  training  encouraged — no  matter  how 
good  his  plants  may  have  been  otherwise.  For  example,  a  person 
might  exhibit  a  large  and  well-flowered  and  naturally-grown  i'elar- 
gonium,  but  it  would  have  no  chance  against  the  pancake-shaped 
specimen,  though  it  might  be  equal  to  the  latter,  or  perhaps  better, 
as  a  healthy,  well-flowered  plant  •.  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  stove 
or  greenliouse  plants.  Were  it  only  known  that  informally-trained 
plants  would  be  encouraged  and  have  a  chance  of  success,  exliibitors 
would  be  more  numerous  than  they  have  ever  been  yet,  and  the 
prizes  would  not  be  distributed  year  after  year  amongst  about  a. 
dozen  of  the  same  exhibitors. — Field. 


Pachystoma  Thompsoni..— The  annexed  engi-avinj  repre- 
sents a  reniarkalily  handsome  new  t)rchid  which  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitcli  at  the  last  meeting  at  South  Kensington,  when  it  was 
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awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  geuus  Pachystoma  is  a  small 
one  consisting  of  about  eight  species  only,  all  of  which  are  of  Asiatic 
origin.  They  are  very  varied  as  regards  habit,  some  having  knotted 
and  others  fibrous  roots.  The  plant  illustrated  resembles  some  of 
the  Bletias  in  habit,  and  has  flowers  3  in.  across  of  waxy  whiteness  ; 
the  singular  hooked  lip  is  of  a  beautiful  clear  magenta  hue  with 
white  grooves  on  the  upper  surface,  the  wiug-like  appendages  are 
pale  green,  copiously  freckled  on  the  inner  faces  with  brown  ;  the 
column  is  also  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  West  Tropical 
Africa,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  from  a  plant  in  whose  nursery  our  woodcut  was  pre- 
pared.— \V.  G.  

POTTIXG     AND     PLANTING     BULBS. 

To  defer  the  potting  or  planting  of  bulbs  to  the  late  period  at  which 
that  operation  is  generally  done  is  a  great  mistake,  as  every  day  they 
are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  is  so  much 
loss.  Instead  of 
forming  fresh  roots 
in  the  gradual  way 
they  would  do,  they 
are  losing  the  juices 
stored  up  at  the 
tims  when  the  tops 
ripened ;  and  if  a 
comparison  of  bulbs 
kept  on  dry  shelves 
and  in  paper  bags, 
and  others  left  in 
the  ground  to  come 
on  in  their  own 
natural  way,  were 
made,  the  difference 
in  favour  of  the 
latter  would  be  most 
striking.  This  has 
been  brought  before 
me  very  forcibly  this 
season  with  some 
Gladioli,  which,  ow- 
ing to  alterations 
being  made  in  a 
border,  were  not 
planted  till  late. 
Kear  these  were 
others  that  had  been 
left  in  the  ground 
all  winter,  the  latter 
of  which  bore  mag- 
nificent spikes,  while 
many  of  the  former 
did  not  flower  at  all, 
and  the  few  that  did 
so  were  not  half  the 
size  or  height  of  those 
that  had  not  been 
disturbed,  although, 
as  regards  depth  of 
soil,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances every- 
thing was  in  their 
favour.  There  is  an 
opinion  among  many 
that  the  corms  of 
Gladioli  are  not  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to 
stand  out  during  the 
winter  ;  but  that 
depends  on  the 
depth  at  which  they 

have  been  planted,  and  whether  the  bed  or  border  they  may  happen 
to  be  in  is  properly  drained,  or  the  ground  in  other  respects  suitable. 
To  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  really  well,  trenching  is  one  of  the 
main  things  to  be  attended  to,  as  a  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  such  as 
this  gives  allows  the  water  from  heavy  rainfalls  to  drain  away  iKsteatl 
of  laying  about  them  in  a  stagnant  state,  a  condition  that  is  sure  to 
prove  fatal  to  almost  any  bulbs  or  tubers. 

The  way  in  which  we  manage  here  in  preparing  for  all  plants  of 
this  class  is  to  take  out  a  good  opening,  and  in  turning  over  the 
earth  to  see  that  the  top  spit  is  laid  in  that  position  again,  as  to 
bring  the  bottom  to  the  surface  in  its  crude  state  takes  years  to  get 
it  in  that  condition  in  which  roots  will  feed  on  it  freely  What 
manure,  however,  is  given  is  worked  in  below,  so  as  to  keep  it  from 


Pachystoma  Thompsoni  (much  reducdl). 


coming  in  contact  with  the  bulbs,  none  of  which  like  it  in  close 
proximity  to  them,  although  all  are  greatly  benefited  by  having  it 
within  reach  of  tlieir  feeders,  and  these  appear  to  have  a  sort  of 
iustinct  in  finding  it  out,  for  tliey  will  travel  a  long  way  in  search  of 
it.  \Vhere  leaf-mould  or  peat  can  be  liad  in  quantity  they  should 
be  used  without  stint,  as  they  not  only  assist  materially  in  keeping 
tlie  soil  open,  but  all  plants  of  a  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  descrip- 
tion are  fond  of  both,  and  for  Lilies,  peat  suits  better  than  anything 
else.  These,  therefore,  do  remarkably  well  in  Rhododendron  beds, 
or  near  the  margin  of  these  shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  form  just 
the  natural  shade  they  require  ;  for  although  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Lily  stems  and  flowers  will  bear  and  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the 
sun's  rays,  the  lower  part  and  the  collar  of  the  plant  will  not, 
especially  those  kinds  such  as  L.  auratum  and  others  that  form 
roots  for  their  support  just  above  the  top  of  the  bulbs.  In  growing 
these,  therefore,  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  if  they  are  not 

well  attended  to 
with  water  and 
mulched  during  the 
summer  season,  when 
at  all  exposed  to 
drying  influences, 
much  disappoint- 
ment is  sure  to  be 
the  result.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  thou- 
sands of  bulbs  of 
these  Ijeautiful  plants 
are  lost  annually 
from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  their  proper 
treatment  in  these 
respects,  or  long  ere 
this  they  would  be 
much  more  plentiful 
than  they  now  are, 
seeing  the  large  im- 
portations that  have 
been  made  yearly, 
and  that  they  are 
stdl  sent  over  in 
greater  quantities 
than  ever.  As  their 
time  of  arrival  is 
now  at  hand,  I  would 
recommend  all  who 
think  of  growing 
them,  either  in  pots, 
beds,  or  borders,  not 
to  delay  getting  what 
they  require,  for,  as 
already  observed, 
every  day  now  is  an 
object,  and  the  longer 
they  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  the 
weaker  will  they  be. 
In  planting  any  of 
theLilies  theyshonld 
not  be  put  in  at  less 
depth  than  from  4  in. 
to  6  in.,  at  least  all 
such  as  are  strong 
growers  ;  and  of 
whatever  kind  they 
are,  or  whatever  the 
soil  may  be  in  which 
they  are  to  be 
planted,  it  is  highly 
important  that  they 
have  a  handful  or 
two  of  clean,  sharp  sand  placed  around  them,  which  answers 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  preserving  the  bulbs  from  excess  of  damp 
during  the  winter,  and  keeping  them  in  a  healthy,  clean  state. 

In  cases  where  beds  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Lilies,  it  ia 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  tallest  should  be  arranged  in  the 
centre,  but  what  1  would  specially  point  out  is  how  greatly  the  effect 
may  be  heightened  by  planting  amongst  them  an  equal  number  of 
Gladioli,  the  latter  of  which  come  into  bloom  later  and  last  on  till 
the  autumn.  I  know  of  no  grander  bed  or  group  of  plants  than 
these  two  make  combined,  and  being  of  the  same  habit  of  growth 
they  associate  well  together,  besides  which,  the  roots  of  the  one 
never  at  any  time  unduly  rob  the  other,  and  the  treatment  which 
they  require  ia  much  about  the  same.  I  have  just  completed  a  border 
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containing  somo  huntlreda  of  bulbs  pbintcil  in  three  rows  of  each 
sort,  and  they  will  be  worth  seeing  next  summer  and  autumn  ;  and 
tliose  wlio  would  like  to  niake  some  cliauge  from  the  present  system 
of  embellishing  the  flower  garden  will  find  that  a  tew  masses  arranged 
after  the  same  manner  will  lie  a  source  of  much  interest  as  well  as 
objects  of  great  beauty.  Once  planteil,  tliey  m.ay  l)e  left  alone  for 
yeai-s,  and  e.vch  season  they  will  improve  in  strength  and  increase  in 
numbers,  when  a  division  may  be  made  to  fnrnisli  other  jiarts  of  tlie 
grounds.  If  the  Gladioli  are  put  in  now  they  should  be  G  in.  below 
the  surface,  and  surrounded  with  a  pinch  of  saiul  in  the  same  way  as 
advised  for  the  Lilies.  To  render  all  safe  and  secure  from  frost,  a 
top-dressing  of  leaf-soil  scattered  over  the  bed  will  make  snug  for 
the  winter,  and  if  not  pjlanted  .at  once  the  best  way  is  to  bury  them 
in  dry  sand  in  a  slied  till  March,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  from  them  and 
maintain  them  in  their  present  plump  state. 

As  regards  Hyacintlis  much  that  has  been  said  respecting  the 
above,  so  far  as  tlie  preparation  of  the  beds,  planting,  and  soil  is  con- 
cerned, applies  equally  to  these,  as  they,  too,  like  plenty  of  deptli  and 
a  rich  run  for  their  roots  to  ramify,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  over  that  part  again.  These  being  plants  of  low  gro«tIi 
always  look  best  in  small  circidar  beds  well  raised  in  the  centre  ;  and 
if  a  neat,  compact  plant  of  some  kind  is  placed  at  tliat  part  the  etfect 
is  considerably  added  to,  and  a  mucli  better  finish  imparted.  Not 
only  is  this  tlie  case,  but  an  elevated  surface  lies  drier  and  warmer, 
which  is  greatly  in  favour  of  ijulbs  having  to  lay  in  the  ground  all 
the  winter.  For  borders  groups  of  tliree  look  best,  and  the  spaces 
between  filled  with  Alyssum,  Aubrietia,  Pansies,  orany  otlier  spring- 
flowering  plants,  and  if  backed  up  by  shrubs,  all  these  show  up  to 
great  advantage,  and  make  a  border  the  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable  part  of  a  garden. 

Bulbs  in  Pots. — Nothing  imparts  more  floral  life  to  a  green 
house  tlian  bulbs  in  pots,  and  amongst  tliem  all  Hyacinths  stand  pre 
eminent ;  and  coming  in  as  tliey  do  wlien  otlier  flowering  plants  are 
scarce,  tliey  are  doubly  valuable  on  that  account.  The  best  effect  is 
produced  with  these  by  growing  three  in  a  pot,  which  may  all  be  of 
one  kind  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  show  each  otlier  up,  a  plan  of  growing 
them  that  is  particularly  suitable  when  they  are  retjuired  for  vase 
or  window  decoration,  (j-in.  or7-in.  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for 
the  purpose,  as  Hyacinths  that  are  properly  fed  after  they  become 
well  rooted  will  do  just  as  well  in  these  as  in  others  of  larger  size  ; 
and,  indeed,  very  often  considerably  better,  espechally  when  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  not  well  accjuainted  with  their  requirements 
as  regards  water,  &c.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  tliis  class  of  bulbs 
is  a  good  fibry  loam,  with  about  a  fifth  of  leaf  mould,  and  just  a 
dash  of  sand  added,  with  which  and  proper  drainage  they  cannot 
fail  to  do  well.  Why  many  do  not  succeed  with  them  is  in  giving 
too  stimulating  a  comjiost,  whereby  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
become  injured  by  coining  into  contact  with  manure,  a  practice  in  all 
cases  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  engender  rot,  and  any 
assistance  they  may  recjuire  can  always  be  given  in  a  liquid  form, 
from  wliich  there  is  no  danger  of  them  sutl'ering  in  the  above-named 
way.  In  potting  I  make  a  practice  of  putting  a  pinch  of  s.and  under 
each  bulb,  as  I  find  that  it  is  a  great  help  in  warding  off  any  tendency 
to  decay,  and  in  all  cases,  therefore,  I  should  advise  this  being  done  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  wdiether  they  are  grown  in  pots  or  the  open 
ground.  The  best  situation  for  Hyacinths  till  they  shoot  into  growth 
is  a  cold  pit,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  north  wall,  where  they  can  be 
covered  over  with  Cocoa  fibre,  leaf  soil,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
and  protected  from  wet  by  means  of  an  old  light.  In  a  place  of  this 
kind  the  tops  progi'ess  slowly,  and  aflbrd  ample  time  for  the  roots  to 
get  well  in  advance,  whicli  is  a  great  point  gained  towards  securing 
tine  spikes  of  flowers.  Although  the  bulbs  require  to  be  buried  and 
kept  dark  in  the  above-named  way,  they  must  not  be  kept  under  too 
long,  or  be  too  suddenly  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  otherwise  they 
become  drawn  and  bleached,  and  the  transition,  being  so  great,  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  become  injured  and  die  off.  The  safest  course  is  to 
remove  tlie  covering  by  degrees,  that  they  may  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  change  Ijy  protruding  their  heads  through  ;  or  if  this  has  not 
been  done,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  throw  a  mat  over  the  glass  for 
the  first  few  days,  that  what  light  they  get  may  not  be  too  strong  or 
sufficient  to  hurt  them. 

Squills  are  a  lovely  class  of  plants  specially  adapted  for  pot  work, 
and  should  not  be  forgotten,  the  peculiar  shade  of  blue  and  the 
general  formation  of  the  flowers  being  of  the  most  pleasing  descrip- 
tion. S.  bifolia,  S.  sibirica,  and  S.  prascox  are  the  best  and  earliest, 
and  are  exceedingly  choice  in  bouquets,  or  to  work  up  for  button- 
holes. 

Crocuses,  too,  although  not  very  enduring,  are  among  the  first 
harbingers  of  spring,  and  go  far  towards  making  a  greenhouse  gay, 
or  to  give  a  cheerful  aspect  to  sitting  room  windows.  To  crowd  them 
in  pots,  as  is  generally  done,  is  to  spoil  half  their  beauty,  as 
the  delicate  pencilling  and  the  exquisite  form  of  the  jietals  are 
liartly  lost  or  hidden,  instead  of  standing  out  clear  and  distinct  as 


they  should.  Five  or  si.x  in  a  4J-in.  jjot  is  quite  sufficient,  or 
double  that  number  in  a  6-in.  pot;  but  for  general  purposes  they  look 
best  in  the  smaller  size,  and  should  be  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart. 

Tulijis  are  likewise  very  amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  make  a 
gorgeous  display  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  as  the  bulbs  of  some  of  the 
most  showy  may  be  had  at  a  low  price  ;  and  as  they  bear  forcing 
well,  anil  last  long  in  perfection,  they  are  very  desirable  for  spring 
decoration.  Tournesols  are  the  easiest  grown  and  the  most  brilliant, 
and  for  variety.  Rex  Rubrorum,  Due  Van  Thol,  and  Mariage  de  ma 
Fille  are  all  good  and  more  showy  than  the  single  kinds.  Pot  theae 
in  a  pot  in  any  soil,  and  treat  them  the  same  as  Hyacinths. 

S.  D. 


NOTES  AND  IQTJESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE,  GARDEN. 

Fuchsia  microphylla. — This  Fuchsia  well  repays  a  little 
cultural  care.  When  well  grown  in  6-in.  or  8-in.  pots  it  proves  a 
most  useful  subject  for  either  conservatory  or  room  decoration 
during  the  late  autumn  months.  Its  habit  is  graceful,  its  foliage, 
though  small,  is  dense  and  glossy,  and  its  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to  render  it  very  orna- 
mental. Nevertheless,  like  many  other  old-fashioned  plants,  it  is 
but  seldom  seen  in  large  establisliments.  It  would,  however,  prove 
very  acceptable  when  the  beauty  of  the  open-air  garden  is  past,  and 
wdieii  flowering  plants  are  at  a  premium,  for  it  is  just  at  that  time 
when  the  Tom  Thumli  Fuchsia,  as  it  is  called,  is  at  its  best.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months  and 
liberally  fed.  It  then  becomes  sturdy,  and  flowers  in  every  way 
better  than  when  grown  under  glass. — J.  C,  Byfleet. 

Deep  Pots  Best  for  Palms. — We  planted  our  Palms  out- 
of-doors  this  year  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  They 
were  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  in  taking  them  up  the  other 
day  I  found  that  they  had  sent  down  roots  perpendicularly  to 
the  depth  of  from  '2%  ft.  to  3  ft.,  about  the  size  of  straws,  thus  proving 
the  necessity  of  using  deep  pots  for  this  class  of  plants.  Dr.  Bennett, 
I  believe,  was  the  first  to  introduce  deep  pots,  and  without  doubt  his 
plants  are  perfection  as  regards  health.  I  liave  noticed,  too,  that 
Palms  planted  out  indoors  in  rich,  deep  soil,  retain  their  leaves 
longer  in  perfection  than  tliose  which  are  grown  in  ordinary  pots. 
— i>.  S.  GiLLKTT,    ]\'i-i/hri(!(/i'  Heath. 

The  Cape  Pond  Weed  as  a  Room  Plant.— Few  plants 
have  gained  a  wider  popularity  than  this  beautiful  aquatic.  The 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  combined  with  the  beauty  and 
delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  render  it  a  subject  very  suitabla 
for  cultivation  by  all  classes.  We  saw  some  boxes  of  it  the  other 
day  growing  in  a  cool  house  at  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
producing  an  abundance  of  its  lovely  flowers.  The  boxes  were  ordi- 
nary square  wooden  ones,  half  filled  with  good  loam,  in  which  the 
Aponogetou  was  planted,  the  remaining  jwrtion  being  filled  with 
water.  Mr.  Burbidge  informed  us  that  they  were  only  planted  about 
six  weeks,  yet  the  plants  were  growing  and  flowering  freely.  We 
also  found  here  this  same  plant  growing  in  an  ordinary  inverted  bell- 
glass,  ami  we  learned  from  Mr.  Burbidge  that  he  had  grown  and 
bloomed  it  most  successfully  in  this  way  on  several  occasions  in  a 
sitting-room.  The  bell-glass  is  half  filled  with  loam,  in  which  is 
placed  the  Aponogeton  ;  the  loam  is  covered  with  fine  sand,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  tlie  glass  filled  up  with  water.  An  ordinary 
flower-pot — if  nothing  better  can  be  had — will  do  to  place  the  bell- 
glass  in.  It  will  be  ailvisable  to  flood  the  water  occasionall}',  say, 
three  times  a  week  with  a  watering  pot  on  which  a  moderately  fine 
rose  has  been  fixed.  The  sand  will  keep  the  water  from  getting 
muddy.  It  treated  in  the  way  just  described,  this  charming  plant 
may  be  grown  and  flowered  most  successfully  in  the  sitting-room. — 
Gardeners^  Jirrord, 

How  to  Propagate  Cyperus  alternifolius.— The  best 
way  to  [iropagate  this  useful  decorative  plant  is  to  select  some  good 
heads,  cut  them  from  the  parent  plant  with  1  in.  or  H  in.  of  stem 
attached  to  them,  draw  the  leaflets  through  the  hand,  and  cut  them 
back  to  lialf  their  length  ;  then  put  them  into  pans  of  water  plunged 
in  the  propagating  bed,  keeping  the  water  from  85°  to  90'.  In  a 
very  short  time  roots  and  shoots  will  start  from  the  base  of  each 
leaflet.  \\'hen  the  growths  are  about  1  in.  long,  they  should  be 
potted  singly  in  Sl-in.  pots  in  leaf-mould.  Keep  them  well  moistened, 
and  when  tlie  pots  get  filled  with  roots,  shift  them  into  3-in.  ones, 
using  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould.  If 
grown  as  I  have  directed,  they  will  soon  make  good  plants  for  deco- 
rative purposes. — W.  Daniels,  TfoirJ':swi'n,  Gomihurst. 

Flowering  Bouvardias  in  Heat.— I  am  fully  aware  that 
Biuvardias  will  bloom  after  a  fashion  even  late  in  the  .autumn  and 
winter  in  a  givcnliSAse  temperature  ;  but,  hiving  tried  them  both 
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M-ith  and  without  heat,  I  recommend  that  which  I  have  found  to 
wive  the  best  results.  "  Cambrian  "  says  that  in  advising  their  being 
flowered  in  a  brisk  heat  I  recommend  an  expensive  system.  This 
seems  like  trying  to  make  out  a  case.  People  wlio  requii-e  flowers  in 
.any  quantity  through  the  winter  liave  a  place  sufficiently  heated  to 
force  them  in,  and  it  is  no  additional  cost  to  give  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion the  room  which  they  want.  Some  of  those  who  now  write 
about  Bouvardias  would  appear  to  have  only  recently  become 
acquainted  with  them.  (.Greenhouse  treatment  was  what  they 
received  when  first  I  knew  and  gi'ew  them,  now  over  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Tlius  managed,  like  many  other  growers,  I  gave  them 
■up  as  not  eijual  to  other  plants  that  took  no  more  looni  or  attention. 
Those  wlio  are  satisfied  with  a  flower  wb.atever  its  condition  may  be 
ihave  a  perfect  right  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  IJutif  "Cam- 
brian "  and  others  who  advocate  blooming  these  plants  during  tlie 
two  last  months  of  the  year  and  through  the  winter — which  is  the 
time  I  wrote  for — would  bring  their  greenhouse-grown  flowers  to 
Covent  Oarden,  they  would  discover  tlieir  value,  or  rather  want  of 
value,  for  no  one  would  give  anything  for  them,  from  tlie  simple  fact 
of  their  being  so  deficient  in  purity  of  colour  and  general  appearance 
as  compared  witli  those  brouglit  out  under  warmer  conditions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  plants  gro%vn  in  heat  producing  double  the  amount  of 
flower  in  a  given  time,  a  fact  alone  weU  worth  consideration. — 
T.    B.VIN-ES. 

Although  I  appreciate  Mr.  Baines'  notes  on  most  subjects,   I 

■diflFer  from  him  very  much  as  regards  Eouvardia  culture.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly  I  think  his  last  note  on  these  plants  last 
season  was  to  the  effect  that  he  found  them  not  to  produce  many 
flowers  beyond  those  formed  on  the  plants  when  planted  out.  I,  how- 
ever, still  say  that  good  and  useful  Bouvardias  can  be  grown  and 
had  in  bloom  all  through  the  winter  witliout  subjecting  them  to 
stove  heat.  From  plants  planted  out  and  lifted  in  autumn  in  187S, 
we  liad  Bouvardias  in  bloom  till  the  end  of  February,  and  they  were 
never  subjected  to  a  higher  tempei-ature  at  night  tlian  50",  and  that 
only  on  mild  nights.  This  season  I  have  grown  a  larger  quantity 
than  hitherto;  some  we  cut  back  in  March,  and  put  tliem  in  heat  to 
start  them  for  blooming  in  summer  :  others  we  cut  back  in  April, 
potted  them,  and  put  them  in  a  cold  pit  to  start,  and  when  the 
:3ammer  w;is  far  advanced,  put  them  again  in  some  cold  pits,  taking 
off  the  lights  by  day  and  on  all  favourable  nights,  only  putting  them 
on  when  the  rain  was  too  much  for  them.  These  are  and  have  been 
for  some  time  past,  full  of  bloom  ;  others,  cut  back  at  tlie  same  time, 
were  planted  out  with  some  cuttings,  which  were  struck  in  spring  in  a 
pit,  so  that  we  could  put  the  lights  on  them  if  needed.  Last  season 
they  never  had  a  light  over  them  once  from  the  time  of  planting 
to  tlie  time  of  taking  them  up,  which  was  September  (ith.  They 
■were  then  put  into  a  cold  pit,  and  when  established  every  point  was 
pinched  oft' them,  and  now  some  of  the  cut-back  plants  are  showing 
from  forty  to  fifty  trusses  of  bloom,  some  shoots  showing  three  and 
four  each.  Now  none  of  these  plants  have  ever  been  in  a  higlier 
temperature  at  uight  than  50',  and  sometimes  45'.  I  only  name 
this  to  show  tliat  Bouvardias  can  be  grown  successfully  on  the  cool 
system.  The  sorts  I  grow  are  B.  elegans  and  B.  Vreelaudi. — 
J.  C.  F. 
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DEEP     CULTIVATION. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  by  many  considered  to  be  a  common- 
place afl'air,  and  although  strentli  of  arm  is  more  required  than  skill 
in  trenching,  iligging,  or  ploughing,  I  am  confidant  that  cultivators 
who  get  over  this  part  of  their  work  by  merely  putting  a  fresh  sur- 
iace  on  the  ground,  leaving  the  real  rooting  medium  unbroken, 
iwill  have  an  equally  easy  task  in  harvesting  their  crops.  We  may 
lielp  crops  by  surface  stirring  after  they  are  planted  or  sown,  but  it 
is  only  when  the  ground  is  bare  that  we  can  lay  the  foundation  of 
really  satisfactory  growtli.  The  value  of  deep  cultivation  is  fre- 
quently discredited  through  not  sufhciently  considering  the  nature 
of  the  soil  to  be  operated  on  ;  when  tlie  subsoil  is  hard  or  inclined 
to  a  clayey  adhesive  character,  it  follows  that  if  too  much  of  it  is 
brought  to  the  surface  in  a  crude  state,  more  harm  than  good  for  the 
-first  year  or  two  may  be  the  result,  as  tender  crops  requiring  a 
friable  soil  or  seed  bed  may  not  succeed  so  well  as  before,  although 
±he  land  would  doubtless  be  ultimately  benefited  by  the  deep  cul- 
ture. This  is  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  trenching,  but  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  done. 

We  are  at  present  trenching  up  some  old  l)eds  of  Strawberries 
.and  land  tliat  has  been  occupied  by  bush  fruits  for  many  years.  AVe 
find  in  this  case  the  lower  sjiit  looser  and  more  friable  than  that  of 
fthe  top  ;  we  therefore  bring  the  whole  of  the  lower  spit  to  the  top, 
.and  after  loosening  the  bottom  of  the  next  trench,  we  pack  in  the 


old  Strawberry  crowns  and  runners  and  green  garden  refuse  of  any 
kind,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  long  stable  litter  from  wliich  the 
ilushroom  material  has  been  eliminated.  Tliis  takes  a  considerable 
time  to  decay  ;  the  land  feels  the  benefit  of  such  a  dressing  for  years, 
and  such  a  depth  of  loose  enriched  feeding  gi'ound  is  provided  tliat, 
let  the  seasons  be  ever  so  dry,  the  crops  can  find  moisture  below  them ; 
and  if  extremely  wet,  the  surplus  water  passes  rapidly  away,  as  the 
rough  material  put  in  acts  as  drainage,  until,  rotting  away,  it  eventu- 
ally becomes  food  for  succeeding  crops,  to  be  again  brought  to  the 
surface  as  soon  as  fertility  there  begins  to  decline. 

We  have  some  land  close  by  that  has  only  been  broken  up  a  fe  ^ 
years,  and  although  originally  all  one  sort  of  soil  it  has  not  yet  beei 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  allow  of  the  lower  spit  being  brought  to 
the  top  with  any  advantage.  We  shall,  therefore,  instead  of  bring- 
ing it  to  the  top,  fork  it  over  in  tlie  trench,  working  in  leaf-mould, 
ashes,  or  old  potting  soil,  which  is  of  a  light  sandy  character,  and 
after  a  few  years  a  sufficient  depth  of  friable  soil  will  be  obtained 
to  suit  any  kind  of  crop.  By  this  means  the  heaviest  and  most 
unmanageable  soils  will  become  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained 
for  vegetable  or  fruit  culture,  as  light  sandy  soils  that  ai-e  easily  got 
into  working  order  are,  as  a  rule,  soon  exhausted,  and  need  more 
frequent  additions  of  rich  farm-yard  manure  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce fine  succulent  vegetables  in  dry  seasons  ;  and  fruits — whether 
Strawberries,  bush  fruits,  or  standard  trees — never  attain  the  size 
and  vigour  in  light  soils  that  they  do  in  loams  in  which  clay  pre- 
dominates more  than  sand.  The  advantages  of  getting  this  sort  of 
work  done  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  manifold,  as  the  winter 
rains  pass  readily  through  the  newly-moved  soil,  and  enrich  it, 
while  tlie  frosts  pulverise  tlie  surface,  and  by  the  ordinary  seed-time 
it  is  fit  for  being  planted  or  sown  with  any  sort  of  crop  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  Any  kind  of  refuse  or  garden  litter  may  be 
profitably  used  as  manure,  and  what  would  make  rubbish  heaps,  if 
buried  deeply,  soon  becomes  converted  into  food  for  future  crops. 

Jame.s  Groom. 


Garden  Thyme. — When  looking  through  the  garden  at  Croome 
Court  the  other  dayl  noticed  amongst  the  herbs  agood  bed  of  Thyme,  not 
injured  in  the  least  by  the  frost.  I  asked.  How  is  it  this  looks  so  well? 
The  reply  was  "  We  always  sow  in  spring  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
which  grows  fast.  The  produce  of  this  we  pull  up  for  drying,  so  as 
not  to  cut  the  plants  in  the  beds  too  late  before  winter,  leaving  plenty 
of  well-ripened  growth,  which  resists  the  effect  of  frost  better  than 
soft  shoots." — J.   C.  F. 

Chickens  v.  Slugs. — I  have  in  former  years  had  a  great  dis- 
like to  poultry  of  any  kind  in  gardens,  but  the  past  season  has  been 
so  exceptionally  favourable  for  tlie  ravages  of  slugs,  that  we  have 
been  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  means  of  reducing  tiieir  numbers 
within  our  reach  ;  and  having  a  brood  of  chickens  that  ahvays  made 
their  way  on  to  the  cultivated  plots  as  soon  as  set  at  liljerty,  I  have 
since  allowed  them  to  have  free  range  of  our  kitchen  garden,  and  at 
the  first  break  of  day  they  may  be  seen  regularly  searching  the  rows 
of  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  &e. ,  and  picking  up  slugs,  worms,  and  gi'ubs, 
anil  without  doing  any  damage,  as  tliey  betake  themselves  to  dry 
spots  under  large  evergreens  to  scratch  and  work  among  the  dust,  as 
the  stiff  soil  of  our  kitchen  garden  has  not  been  dry  enough  this  year 
to  suit  their  taste  in  that  respect.  I  find  young  cliickens  the  most 
industrious  in  searching  after  insects  and  other  garden  pests,  and 
wliere  these  abound  I  feel  confident  that  poultry  in  limitetl  quanti- 
ties miglit  with  advantage  be  admitted  to  tlie  kitchen  garden  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  as  during  the  hottest  months,  w  hen  bush 
fruits  and  other  crops  which  they  would  be  most  likely  to  destroy 
are  ripening,  the  slugs  are  least  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  poultry  could 
then  be  excluded.  In  almost  any  position  broods  of  young  chickens 
might  be  utilised  by  keeping  the  heu  in  a  coop  near  the  spot  where 
the  chickens  were  required  to  search.  They  will  soon  find  out  where 
there  is  any  food  for  them,  and  any  ant  hills,  if  first  loosened  up 
with  a  spade  or  fork,  will  soon  be  cleared  of  botli  the  ants  and  their 
eggs,  as  chickens  are  especially  fond  of  them. — J.  G.  L. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Caulitlo'wer. — This  is  very  fine 

at  present  with  us,  the  heads  being  large  and  close.  Both  it  and 
our  Brussels  Sprouts  are  remarkably  free  from  club,  having  been 
sown  and  pricked  out  in  heavy  soil  brought  from  a  distance,  while 
our  other  ('auliflowers,  &c.,  sown  in  our  common  garden  soil  have 
been  very  much  affected  with  club. — J.  Miller,  Clumber. 

Criterion  Pea. — Amongst  several  late  Peas  grown  here,  I  find 
none  to  surpass  Criterion  and  Ne  Pins  Ultra  for  productiveness,  for 
flavour,  and  colour  when  cooked.  We  have  to-day  (October  20) 
gathered  a  good  dish  of  Criterion  from  a  row  from  which  we 
gathered  the  first  dish  on  August  9,  thus  showing  its  bearing  pro- 
pensity. Others  sown  late  in  June  are  now  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of 
well-filled  pods,  the  contents  of  which  are  now  fully  appreciated  ;  but 
I   cannot  bear   out  "Reader's"  experience  of  Culverwell'a  Prolific 
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Marrow  ;  with  us  it  is  imich  inferior  to  tlie  above  botli  in  flavour  and 
colour.  Although  a  very  productive  cropper,  it  has  not  sucli  lar^e, 
well-filled  pods  as  the  former.  Were  I  asked  to  name  the  two  best 
late  Peas,  I  should  say  (_'riterion-and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — G.  S.,  SuiiiIIki-/: 
Park. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


VARIEGATED  GKASSES. 

Comparatively  few  Grasses  possess  true  variegation,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  largest  families  of 
plants,  and  also  one  that  has  the  widest  distriljution.  If  we  omit 
the  white-grooved  leaves  which  characterise  several  genera,  one  per 
cent,  of  all  known  Grasses  would  include  all  tlie  variegated  forms.  The 
variegation  usually  consists  of  longitudinal  striations,  or  in  one 
instance,  of  cross  bars  of  white  or  yellow,  or  rarely  red,  upon  both 
leaves  and  sheaths.  The  red  colour  is  sometimes  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  colouring  matter  in  the  leaf,  but  more  frequently  to  a  bronz- 
ing of  the  foliage  Ijy  exposure  to  strong  light.  In  the  majority  of 
oases,  the  varieties  have  a  weaker  constitution  than  the  normal  forms; 
but  to  this  exceptions  occur  in  the  parrot  JIaize  and  the  striped 
Bamboo  (B.  striata),  where  tliey,  under  similar  conditions,  attain  the 
dimensions  and  vigour  of  the  typical  plants.  Generally  speaking, 
those  plants  in  which  the  green  colouring  matter  is  most  wanting 
recede  further  from  the  type  in  constitution,  as  it  is  only  through 
the  agency  of  tliis  substance  that  the  plant  is  enabled  to  add  to  its 
faL(ric.  In  some,  tlie  variegation  is  permanent  under  all  circum- 
stances, while  in  others  it  is  very  transient,  often  running  out  and 
becoming  green  under  conditions  favourable  to  luxuriant  growth. 

It  is  only  recently  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  variegated 
Grasses,  or  indeed,  Grasses  of  any  description,  except  for  lawns,  at 
least  so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned,  though  from  their  many 
attractions  they  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  all  gardens.  Probably 
the  best  known  and  the  niost  ornamental  is  the  Ribbon  Grass  (Pha- 
laris  arundinacea  var. )  Its  variegation,  which  is  constant,  is  much 
improved  by  cultivation ;  it  is  also  useful  both  as  a  border  plant,  and 
for  indoor  decoration,  and,  as  it  delights  in  wet  places,  it  might  be 
used  with  advantage  as  an  aquatic  or  bog  plant.  The  type  is  a  true 
aquatic,  inhabiting  stagnant  jjools  and  ditches,  and  is  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  Reed  {Arundo  Phragmites),  the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  our  native  Grasses,  frequently  reaching  8  ft.  in  height, 
with  long  tapering  rosy  panicles.  There  are  two  species  of  dwarf 
white  variegated  (irass  at  present  used  for  ribbon-bordering,  namely. 
Rough  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  trivialis  var.),  and  Cock's-foot  Grass 
( Dactylis  glomerata  var. ) ;  the  former,  which  is  an  erect  growing  plant, 
verj'  often  reverts  to  the  type  during  wet  seasons  ;  the  latter  is  a 
spreading  plant  witli  coarser  foliage  than  the  former,  but  its  variega- 
tion is  more  permanent.  They  are  both  native  Grasses,  which  also 
include  five  others  deserving  of  notice  ;  these  are  Soft  Meadow 
Grass  (Holcus  mollis  var.),  a  plant  with  downy  glaucous  foliage 
striped  with  creamy-white,  requiring  a  moist  sandy  soil,  and  to  be 
transplanted  annually  ;  Fox-tail  Grass  (Alopecurus  pratensis  var. ), 
which  forms  a  hemispherical  tuft  of  long  pendulous  leaves  with 
yellow  and  white  stripes,  which  are  often  confined  to  the  margins 
oaly  ;  Melick  Grass  (Slelica  uniflora  var.),  a  dwarf  plant  6  in.  to  9  in. 
in  height,  with  slender  recurved  leaves  with  pale  yellow  stripes,  the 
innermost  of  which  frequently  become  entirely  yellow  ;  Bent  Grass 
(Agrostis  vulgaris  var.)  which,  like  the  type,  is  a  creeping  plant,  and 
unless  kept  within  bounds,  is  liable  to  become  a  nuisance  on  light 
soils  ;  its  variegation  ^is  nearly  white,  and  irregularly  distributed, 
but  embraces  nearly  half  of  the  foliage;  and  lastly,  the  Blue  Moor 
Grass  (Molinia  cojrulea  var.)  which  is  tlie  most  elegant  of  the  five. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  rigid  and  erect, 'and  form  dense  ,tufts  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  are  distinctly  marked  with  canary-yellow  stripes,  the 
flower  stalks  and  branches  of  the  panicle  are  similarly  marked,  while 
the  spikelets  remain  a  bluish  green  as  in  the  typical  plant.  In 
addition  to  the  varieties  of  Eulalia  japonica,  Arundo  Donax,  A.  niauri- 
tanica,  and  Zea  Mays  described  at  p.  322,  there  are  two  variegated 
forms  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  known  as  G.  argenteum  marginatum, 
with  marginal  golden  stripes;  and  G.  Stenackeri  variegatum  with  dis- 
tinct white  margins,  both  of  which  are  highly  ornamental,  but  on 
account  of  being  difficult  to  propagate  they  remain  very  scarce. 

Of  the  dwarf  arborescent  Grasses,  the  most  not(!worthy  variegated 
forms  are  Fortune's  Bamboo  (B.  Fortunei  var. ),  whicli  is  of  a  shrubby 
habit,  with  thickly  set  silvery  striped  leaves  ;  and  the  green  striped 
Bamboo  (B.  viiidis  striata)  a  taller  plant  than  the  preceding,  with 
larger  leaves  of  a  primrose  yellow  colour  striped  with  green.  These 
and  all  the  foregoing  are  quite  hardy.  Among  those  requiring  a 
warmer  temperature  we  have  the  variegated  Creeping  Fanicum 
(Oplismenus  iinbecilis  variegatus),  which  is  so  useful  for  trimming 
hanging  baskets,  for   vase    decoration,  or   to    associate    with    cut 


flowers.  As  a  basket  plant  it  forms  pleasing  combinations  with  such 
plants  as  Coccosypselum  discolor,  Impatiens  flaccida,  or  ^iischynan- 
tlius  miniatus.  Its  variegation  is  of  the  purest  white  when  grown 
in  the  shade  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  when  exposed  to  full 
light  it  is  richly  suffused  with  rosy  crimson.  Striped  Crab  Grass 
(Stenotaphrum  glabrum  variegatum)  is  also  a  creeping  Grass, 
forming  runners  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length,  and  giving  ofifa  pair  of  tufts 
of  leaves  at  each  of  its  joints,  which  occur  at  regular  intervals.  Its 
leaves  are  strap-shaped  and  profusely  striped  with  creamy  white, 
those  of  the  central  tuft  being  mach  larger  than  the  lateral  ones.  It 
is  a  more  robust  plant  than  the  preceding,  and  very  different  in  char- 
acter, but  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  typical  plant  is 
used  as  a  lawn  Grass  in  Brazil,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  be  well 
suited.  The  silvery  plaited  Panicum  (P.  plicatum  var.),  is  a  tall 
growing  plant,  with  irregular  white  stripes  down  its  broadly  ribbed 
leaves,  and  white  panicles. 

Several  Grasses  present  a  bluish-white  or  hoary  appearance,  which 
dififers  from  true  variegation  by  being  a  surface  covering  only. 
Some  few  of  this  class  are  very  effective  in  combination  with  darker 
foliage.  The  principal  are  blue  Fescue  Grass  (Festuca  glauca),  spiny- 
Fescue  Grass  (F.  punctoria),  glaucous  Sheep  Fescue  (F.  ovina  glauca),. 
blue  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  cassia),  glaucous  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  pra- 
tensis glauca),  large  Lyme  Grass  (Elymus  giganteus),  European  Lyme 
Grass  (Elymus  europjeus),  and  Seaside  Wheat  Grass  (Triticum  jun- 
ceum).  C.  M. 

FLOWER  GARDENING  IN  BAD  SEASONS. 

For  several  successive  summers  we  have  had  anything  but  favour- 
able weather  for  the  style  of  flower  gardening  which  has  for  some 
time,  and  until  recently,  been  the  general  fashion.  It  is  no  doubt 
still  looked  ujion  by  many  as  the  highest  development  of  floral  art, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  kept  within  due  limits  and  confined  to  places 
where  it  will  not  be  incongruous  with  the  surroundings,  it  is  not  so 
olijectionable.  In  order  that  these  displays  can  be  considered  satis- 
factory with  the  description  of  plants  employed  in  these  summer 
combinations,  not  only  should  the  weather  in  spring  be  genial,  but 
the  summer  seasonably  warm  and  prolonged.  If  in  spring  the 
weather  is  cold  and  otherwise  unfavourable  to  tlie  progress  of  the 
plants  immediately  after  being  planted  out,  however  bright  the  effect 
may  ultimately  be  for  a  time,  its  duration  is  far  too  short  to  compen- 
sate for  the  waiting  and  amount  of  labour  incurred.  Thib  is  nothing 
more  than  has  often  been  urged  before  by  those  who  were  not  un- 
qualified advocates  of  the  system,  but  the  ungenial  seasons  we  have 
lately  experienced,  and  more  especially  the  present,  have  done  much 
to  convince  those  who  have  hitherto  refused  to  consider  the  subject 
reasonably.  There  invariably  appears  to  be  an  infatuation  attending 
fashion,  which  for  a  time  goes  far  to  obscure  even  the  most  obvious 
facts,  and  fashionable  flower  gardening  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  failure  has  been  greatest  where  such  plants  as  Pelar- 
goniums have  been  extensively  employed,  and  which  in  most  places 
have  presented  a  thicket  of  leaves  with  a  paucity  of  flowers.  In 
many  cases  the  beds  of  sjiring  flowers  were  in  their  best  con- 
dition just  at  the  time  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  tlie  summer  occupants  ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  if 
the  spring  subjects  had  remained  undisturbed  the  general  effect 
would  hsLve  been  better.  The  carpet  bedding  has  fared  better, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  tender  plants,  such  as  Coleuses  and  Iresines, 
which  have  been  failures  generally.  The  hardier  subjects  have 
succeeded  fairly  well,  on  the  whole  ;  carpet  bedding  has  been 
much  the  best  both  the  last  summer  and  more  particularly  the  pre- 
sent. Some  of  the  arrangements  in  this  style  are  undoubtedly  very 
effective  aud  beautiful  where  the  patterns  are  not  too  formal.  Several 
narrow  scroll  designs  I  have  seen,  whose  gracefully  curved  lines, 
formed  of  sufficiently  subdued  colours,  were  very  elegant,  and 
nothing  in  their  way  could  well  be  more  charming.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  successive  unfavourable  seasons  for  the  ordinary 
description  of  flower  gardening,  now  so  long  practised,  will  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  carpet  bedding  style  more  into  general 
favour ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  kind  of  arrangement  is 
likely  to  supersede  the  use  of  flowering  plants.  Flowers  have  a 
cliarni,  but,  irrespective  of  this,  there  is  a  feeling  associated  with 
the  very  name  that  commends  them  to  all  who  love  or  take  a  real 
interest  in  gardening,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  even  fashion  can,  for 
any  length  of  time,  induce  many  to  tolerate  the  misnomer  of  a 
flower  garden  without  flowers.  I  think  that  carpet  bedding  must 
always  hold  a  subordinate  position  to  flowers,  independent  of  the 
amount  of  labour  which  it  entails  in  propagating  and  gi-owing  plants 
extensively.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  combination  of  leaf  and 
flower  colouring  should  not  be  carried  out,  such  as  has  not  hitherto 
been  attempted  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  associating  of  strong-growing 
plants  more  or  less  coarse  in  habit,  but  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  most  elegant  foliaged  plants  with  such  low-growing  subjects  as 
may   be  chosen  for  their  form,   colour,  aud  continuous  disposition 
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the  sun  may  yet  impai-t,  the  radiation  of  tlie  walls  will  make  it  the 
more  efifective.  Push  on  planting,  lifting,  and  root-pruning,  as  the 
present  is  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year  for  such  work,  a  fact 
proved  by  the  rarity  with  which  tres  now  operated  on  fail  to  produce 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  the  following  season.  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
being  divested  of  foliage,  may  now  be  pruned.  It  is  usual  to  defer  the 
pruning  of  Gooseberries  till  spring,  because  birds  are  apt  to  make  an 
onslaught  on  the  buds,  but  I  look  upon  such  a  postponement  as  an 
invitation  to  the  birds  to  attack  them,  and  therefore  recommend 
that  pi-uning  be  done  now,  and  if  afterwards  the  trees  are  splashed 
over  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime,  with  cow  manure  added  to 
cause  adhesiveness,  tlie  composition  will  not  only  be  distasteful  to 
birds,  but  also  kill  Lichen  and  Moss,  wliich  usually  abound  on 
neglected  fruit  bushes.  When  pruning,  select  the  best-ripened  wood 
for  cuttings,  which  may  be  tied  into  bundles  and  heeled  in  to  give 
profitable  employment  "in  bad  weather  in  preparing  them  for  inser- 
tion, which  should  be  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  and  about  6  in.  asunder  in 
the  rows.  All  the  buds  should  be  picked  out  of  that  part  of  the 
stem  that  is  inserted  in  the  ground,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce 
suckers,  and  each  tree  is  always  best  when  grown  with  only  a  single 
stem.  Old  plantations  of  all  knuls  of  small  fruits  will  repay  any 
attention  that  can  be  atibrded  them  at  this  season,  such  as  the  thin- 
ning out  of  useless  naked  wood,  surface  forking  tlie  ground,  and 
afterwards  giving  it  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  to  be  left 
on  the  surface  to  be  washed  in  by  the  rains.  Raspberries  especially 
should  annually  have  such  a  dressing.  The  season  being  so  late, 
there  are  yet  several  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  be  gathered,  and 
as  they  are  now  in  danger  from  severe  frost  they  should  be  got  in, 
ripe  or  unripe.  Keep  the  fruit  room  well  ventilated  on  every  favour- 
able opportunity  till  the  fruit  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  but  after- 
wards preservative  conditions  are  best  assured  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  somewhat  confined  atmosphere. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— November  3  to  8. 

Flowers. — Placing  bedding  plants,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cannas, 
aufl  Bouvardi;is  in  Vineries.  Re-arranging  plant-houses.  .Sponging 
Poinsettias  and  .Stephanotis.  Picking  dead  leaves  off  Pelargoniums 
and  bedding  plants.  Cutting  back  old  plants  of  Pelargoniums,  and 
placing  them  thickly  in  boxes  in  Vinery. 

Fruit. — Cleaning  Peach  trees  in  early  forcing-house.  Tying 
Raspberries  to  wooden  frame,  forming  the  letter  V  with  the  canes. 
Mixing  up  paint  for  dressing  Peach  trees,  composed  of  clay,  snlpluir, 
soap,  soot,  and  Gishurst  Compound.     Started  pot  Vines. 

Vegetables. — Preparing  cold  frame  in  which  to  plant  Cauli- 
flowers. Getting  in  next  Mushroom-bed,  and  looking  over  otliers,  cut- 
ting those  fit  for  use.  Sowing  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  Vick'a  Crite- 
rion, Little  Gem,  and  Acme  Tomatoes  in  heat.  Pricking  out  Cauli- 
flowers from  see<l-bed3  into  frames  to  stand  the  winter.  Digging 
main  crop  of  Beet,  and  storing  it  in  clamps.  Cutting  all  Self-pro- 
tecting and  Autumn  Giant  Broccoli  ready  for  use.  Chopping  up 
Cauliflower  stumps,  and  manuring  ground  with  them  for  digging. 
Sowing  Barghley  Perfection  Tomato  in  pots  for  planting  out  for  early 
spring  work.  Spawning  Mushroom  bed  in  house,  and  making  up 
first  bed  outside  in  the  shape  of  a  mound  20  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  high. 
.Sowing  Osborn's  French  Bean.  Tying  and  thinning  winterCucumbers. 
Digging  south  border  for  Peas.  Sorting  over  Potatoes  in  store-room. 
— R.  G.,  Burtjhhij. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


Women  as  Horticulturists. — The  practical  dililculties  with 
young  women  searching  for  a  vocation  is  that  they  liave  no  capital, 
no  special  training,  little  knowledge  of  current  commercial  needs, 
and  no  disposition  to  enter  untried  fields  of  labour.  Tliey  are  cease- 
lessly demanding  new  avenues  for  employment,  under  the  impression 
apparently  tliat  by  talking  about  them  vigorously  these  new  avenues 
will  open  of  their  own  accord.  Assuredly  fniit-growing,  flower-cul- 
ture, and  kindred  pursuits  offer  no  great  obstacles  to  young  women 
with  a  small  measure  of  determination  and  a  little  activity  of  imagi- 
nation. The  great  point  with  us  all  is  to  be  able  to  think  out  things, 
.and  thiA  is  what  we  mean  in  this  instance  by  imagination.  Neither 
men  nor  women  are  likely  to  gain  much  success  in  established  voca- 
tions, much  less  enter  upon  untried  ones,  unless  they  have  ideas, 
the  power  to  construct,  to  form,  to  plan,  to  discover  the  relations 
between  facts  and  possibilities  of  facts,  to  detect  significances  and 
follow  them  to  their  logical  outcome.  In  flower-growing,  however, 
there  is  this  advantage — many  ladies  have  natural  taste  and  a  little 
smattering  of  the  art,  and  hence  it  would  not  be  difiicult  for  them 
to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  from  books  and  practical  experience  in 
their  own  gardens  to  make  a  test  of  the  sviggestion  which  the  writer 
in  "Macmillan"  makes;  and  eventually  training  schools  may  be 
established  in  which  young  women  could  enter.  The  thing  is  to 
make  a  beginning  ;  and  to  make  a  beginning  the  very  first  requisite 
is  practical  intelligence.  — Apphion's  Mcujazine. 


PRUNING    AND    LOPPING    TOWN    TREE.S. 

As  the  season  for  lopping  and  pruning  trees  where  necessary  is 
approaching,  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  in  wliich  tliis  work 
sliould  be  done  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  this  is  rendered  the 
more  necessary  in  town  gardens  where  trees  are  scarce,  and  where 
they  are  so  frequently  ruthlessly  and  mercilessly  hacked  and  hewn 
by  inexperienced  persons  as  to  become  miserable  eyesores  instead 
of  what  they  should  be — handsome  .and  acceptable  objects.  In 
traversing  London  it  is  distressing  to  see  trees  which,  with  proper 
management  would  h.ave  formed  be.autiful  specimens,  reduced  to 
offensive  skeletons  or  worse  than  useless  pollards,  and  the  evil  of 
which  treatment  is  the  more  apparent  now  when  they  are  denuded 
of  foliage.  The  pleas  put  forward  for  thus  miitil.ating  trees  are 
various,  as,  for  instance,  the  obstruction  of  light,  injury  to  adja- 
cent roads,  or  some  Utopian  sanitary  idea.  In  tlie  case  of  young 
trees  it  may  be  to  protect  them  from  injury  from  higli  winds,  or 
with  the  object  of  inducing  a  spreading  habit.  These  reasons  are 
frivolous  in  every  case,  except  where  trees  are  planted  in  places 
totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of  London  s([uare3 
an  ample  roadway  surrounds  them,  so  tliat  ti'ees  planted  at  .a 
proper  distance  within  the  fence  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
tlie  light,  whilst  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  aspect  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  roads  proper  scavengering  is  an  e.asy  remedy.  With 
respect  to  newly-planted  trees  in  streets  and  elsewhere,  tliey  should 
have  such  supports  as  to  render  pruning  unnecess.ary  ;  their  natural 
habit  being  thus  preserved,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  special 
feature  needful  in  well-man.aged  trees.  Another  important  matter 
which  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  in  many 
places  where  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  have  been  suilicient  to  produce 
fine  specimens,  it  would  now  probably  require  a  hundred,  even  if 
tliat  period  would  suffice  to  bring  to  the  same  forward  state,  London 
proper  having  been  during  the  last  half  century  imprisoned  by  outer 
or  greater  London,  rendering  the  growth  of  trees  within  it  less  satis- 
factory. It  is,  tlierefore,  the  more  necessary  to  preserve  intact  the 
few  which  remain  in  good  condition. 

The  list  of  trees  suitable  for  town  planting  is  not  a  long  one,  and 
these  require  but  little  pruning,  and  tliat  judiciously  done.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  lower  brandies  shoukl  be  removed  to  a  sufficient 
height  in  order  tli.at  they  may  not  interfere  witli  the  carriage  traffic 
in  the  streets  ;  it  is  also  essential  that  dead  branches  should  be  cut 
out ;  but,  further  than  that,  there  is  probably  not  more  than  one  case 
in  a  hundred  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  pruning  tools.  Plane 
trees  are  now  .admitted  to  be  amongst  the  most  useful  for  town  plant- 
ing, and  I  would  urgently  recommend  that  they  be  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  that  is,  without  any  pruning  whatever.  I  have  particu- 
larly noticed  that  those  which  have  in  no  way  been  interfered  with 
are  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  The  principal  care  required  being  to 
protect  their  stems  from  injury  and  keep  them  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, this  can  be  ensured  by  suitable  guards  and  proper  care  in 
staking  ;  should  there  be  two  leaders,  the  weakest  should  be  removed 
and  the  remaining  one  so  tied  that  it  may  be  induced  to  form  the 
main  stem.  Under  no  circumstances  should  Planes  be  headed  back, 
that  is,  have  tlieir  leading  and  lateral  stems  cut  down  ;  of  all  systems 
of  lopping  and  pruning,  none  are  more  olijectionable,  unsightly,  and 
mischievous  ;  occasionally  a  few  of  the  weak  branches  m.ay  be  removed 
to  give  air  and  light  to  the  head.  This  is  only  necessary,  however,  where 
from  the  effects  of  soil  and  sitsation  such  growth  is  produced  in 
abund.ance.  The  Plane  taken  altogether  may  be  safely  considered  to 
require  no  pruning.  Next  in  rank  as  suitable  town  trees  stand  the 
Poplars  ;  most  of  the  spreading  kinds,  when  compared  with  Planes, 
may  be  pruned  with  impunity  witliout  damaging  their  general  cha- 
racter ;  still  the  same  course  should  be  followed  as  recommended  for 
Planes  if  we  would  retain  tlieir  sjjeci.al  features.  These  trees  will 
be  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  grow  very  much  out  of  the 
upright,  whatever  care  m.ay  be  exercised  in  staking  them  when 
young.  It  is  tlierefore  absolutely  necessary  to  shorten  those 
branches  which  have  as  it  were  a  tendency  to  overbalance  the 
proper  contour  of  the  tree  ;  rapid  growing  trees  are  more  liable  to 
this  deformity  than  others.  This  is  also  the  case  with  trees  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  h.ave  the  light  partially  obstructed  on  one 
side,  the  curvature  being  caused  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  giowth 
on  the  darkened  side.  In  order  to  counteract  tliis,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  branches  should  be  cut  back  to  such  a  position  as 
will  leave  sufficient  wood  to  repl.ace  the  limb  removed,  and  never 
to  a  point  of  the  branch  tliat  is  perfectly  bare,  as  that  would 
induce  the  gi-owth  of  a  numlier  of  small  shoots  which  would  not 
only  be  useless  but  greatly  disfigure  the  tree. 

Planes  and  Poplars  which  may  have  spread  their  branches  too 
near  dwellings,  may  have  them  shortened  in  the  same  manner 
without   in    any    way  impairing     their    general    appearance.      The 
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Plane  once  damaged  by  unskilful  pruning  never,  as  a  rule,  regains  its 
natural  form,  and  is  often  worthless  as  a  tree.  Two  other  trees,  namely 
the  Lime  and  tlie  Cliestnut,  are  also  extensively  planted  in  towns  ; 
indeed  they  are  great  favourites  witli  many ;  they  burst  early  into  leaf, 
and  as  it  were  chase  away  the  winter,  tlie  remnant  of  which  is 
always  reluctant  to  leave  us  in  early  spring.  They  are  better 
adapted  for  planting  in  the  outer  circle  of  large  towns  than  in 
thickly-populated  districts,  in  wliich  latter  they  do  not  thrive  ; 
moreover,  they  lose  their  foliage  early.  No  trees  are  used  worse 
than  the  Lime  ;  tliey  are  pollarded  or  lopjied  in  all  kinds  of  hideous 
forms,  or  pruned  into  screens  of  various  shapes,  examples  of  which 
meet  one  at  almost  every  turn.  Few  trees  are  handsomer  in  form 
than  the  Lime  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  and  being  dense 
in  respect  of  foliage,  would  answer  every  purpose  for  wliich  inex- 
perienced persons  think  it  necessary  to  treat  them  as  stated 
above.  Tlie  only  priming  recpiired  is  to  take  out  the  weakest 
branches  close  to  the  main  stem,  of  which,  in  well-gro«n  trees, 
there  are  usually  a  large  quantity.  If,  as  may  sometimes  be  tlie 
case,  it  is  not  desired  that  the  trees  should  exceed  a  certain  height, 
they  can  be  stopped  without  spoiling  their  beauty,  a  property  pos- 
sessed by  a  few  kinds  of  trees  only.  The  Chestnut  with  its  ridged 
wood,  is  another  tree  which  requires  no  pruning,  except  in  rare 
instances  ;  when  one  bough  lies  upon  another,  the  one  causing  the 
least  change  from  a  natural  appearance  may  be  removed.  The 
Sycamore,  Elm,  Acacia,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  used  in  town 
planting,  should  only  be  pruned  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
that  when  absolutely  necessary  only.  Certainly  very  many  trees 
have  been  perfectly  ruined  by  too  free  a  use  of  thesaw  and  knife,  and  it 
may  often  be  observed  that  young  trees  which  appear  extremely  vigor- 
ous for  a  few  years  after  being  planted  lose  a  good  deal  of  energy  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  are  quite  unable  to  recover  the  effects 
of  the  severe  pruning  to  which  they  may  have  been  subjected  during 
the  first  six  or  eight  years.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
trees  the  sites  for  which  have  been  prepared  with  more  than  ordinary 
care.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  trees  should,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed 
to  grow  freely  and  naturally,  and  if  pruning  should  be  in  any  way 
requisite,  to  w^ait  until  the  trees  are  thoroughly  established.  In 
taking  off  branches,  especially  the  larger  ones,  the  cut  should  be 
under  bevelled,  to  prevent  moisture  accumulating  on  the  stump  left, 
which  would  cause  decay  and  injury  to  the  tree.  They  should  also 
be  cut  at  a  distance  of  from  3  in.  to  1  ft.  from  the  main  stem,  never 
quite  close  to  the  tree,  the  distance  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  limb  taken  oft'.  These  remarks  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
management  of  trees  planted  in  streets,  squares,  parks,  and  other 
public  places.  C.  Dennis. 


WOODLAND  WORK  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Plaxtixo  will  be  the  principal  work  of  the  month,  and  every  fine 
day  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  push  forward  tliat  work  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  By  planting  the  wettest  portions 
during  fine  weather,  and  leaving  the  liglit  and  gravelly  soils  for  the 
more  unfavourable  seasons,  little  time  need  be  lost  so  long  as  frosts 
keep  off.  Exposed  situations  upon  light  soils  should  be  filled  up 
before  winter,  and  the  ground  made  as  firm  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  plants  being  uplifted  by  frosts.  When  such  land  is  planted 
late  in  the  spring  the  trees  are  apt  to  "suffer  very  considerably  from 
summer  drought. 

Mixed  plantations  may  be  thinned  after  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Oak  being  reserved  for  spring,  felling  when  the  bark  will  run  freely. 
Very  few  of  the  winter-felled  trees,  except  Larch,  should  have  tlieir 
bark  left  on  them,  as  this  decays  rapidly  and  retains  the  water,  and 
also  harbours  injurious  insects.  Lime,  Plane.  Beech,  Maple,  and 
iSycamore  should  be  cut  up  early  and  set  up  for  seasoning.  In  thick 
plantations  only  experienced  hands  should  be  entrusted  with  tree- 
felling  ;  and  the  timber  should  be  cut  oft"  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
ground  with  the  cross-cut  saw,  grubbing  being  impracticable  without 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  roots  of  others. 

Gather  tree-seeds  as  they  ripen  and  attend  well  to  the  keeping  of 
such  as  are  not  sown  at  once.  Where  the  cones  of  Pine  and  Fir 
trees — Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Larch — will  shake  easily  from  the  trees, 
these  may  be  gathered  at  once  and  well  dried  before  being  put  away 
in  heaps.  By  being  thinly  spread  out  and  occasionally  turned  they 
will  dry  rapidly. 

Old  spreading  hedges  may  now  lie  ribbed  in  where  the  situation  is 
not  too  much  exposed,  but  where  such  is  the  case  the  operation  is 
better  deferred  nntil  early  in  the  spring.  Laying  or  plashing  may 
also  be  proceeded  with,  and  young  Hawthorn  hedges  may  still  be 
lilanted  out.  Quicksets  which  have  been  two  years  transplanted  may 
be  inserted  in  double  rows  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  apart  and  the  same 
distance  in  the  lines,  and  afterwards  cut  off  near  the  ground.  If 
allowed  to  grow  for  two  years  they  may  then  receive  an  annual 
trimming,  about  G  in.  of  top  growth  "and  2  in.  of  side  growth  being 


left  each  time.  In  this  way,  upon  a  favourable  soil,  a  good  hedge 
may  Iju  obtained  in  six  or  seven  years.  Where  the  soil  is  too  light 
and  poor  for  Hawthorn,  Beech  may  be  substituted,  but  this  should 
not  be  cut  back  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Clear  out  watercourses  and  ditches  and  collect  leaves,  forming 
composts  of  all  refuse  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  The  ad*lition 
of  some  fermenting  stable  manure,  old  mortar,  chalk,  shell  sand,  or 
calcareous  matter  of  any  kind,  will  greatly  enrich  the  compost  if  it 
be  turned  occasionally.  Lime  used  in  comjjost  has  a  n  ucli  more 
marked  effect  upon  a  rotation  ot  crops  than  when  applied  alone. 
Within  certain  limits  all  composts  containing  calcareous  substances 
enrich  with  age. 

Falls  of  coppicing  should  now  be  allotted  ready  for  Eale.  The 
sooner  these  are  sold  the  greater  the  ojiportunities  afforded  to  the 
jmrchaser  for  making  an  early  clearance.  The  smaller  the  lots  the 
greater  will  be  tlie  aggregate  price.  Clearance  roads  should  be 
staked  out  ready  for  brushing,  or  bottoming  with  faggots,  and  all 
boundaries  should  be  distinctly  marked  with  paint.  TiUars  should 
also  be  ringed  with  paint  and  numbered.  The  necessary  restrictions 
as  to  times  of  cutting  and  clearance  should  also  appear  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  sales. 

Draining,  trenching,  and  holing  for  spring  planting  may  still  be 
continued  in  the  wootUands  ;  and  in  the  nursery  cleared  spaces  may 
be  worked  down  for  seeds  and  seedlings,  or  be  roughly  dug  and  laid 
up  for  a  winter's  rest.  .Strong  layers  of  any  kind  may  now  be  planted 
out  in  the  woodlands  ;  and  before  other  layers  are  made  the  stools 
should  be  forked  round,  and  should  also  receive  a  dressing  of 
manure  or  fresh  soil. 

All  wood-rides  should  be  well  bnished  up  preparatory  to  pheasant 
shooting,  as  nothing  interferes  so  much  with  that  sport  as  straggling 
branches  hanging  over  and  across  narrow  rides.  AH  foresters  who 
value  their  plantations  should  thus  give  every  facility  for  killing 
those  pests  of  their  woodlands,  viz.,  hares  and  rabbits. 

A.  J.  BrRROW.s. 


Age  of  Trees. — The  late  Mr.  Menzies,  depivty  ranger  of 
Windsor  Park,  than  whom  no  one  had  studied  trees  more,  has  often 
interested  me  by  information  about  the  size  and  age  of  forest  trees 
when  with  him  amongst  them.  Much  of  this  information  will  be 
found  in  his  large  illustrated  work  on  "  Forest  Trees  and  Scenery." 
It  was  his  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  even  approxi- 
mately the  age  of  Oaks  when  the  trunk  is  decayed.  He  thought 
that  the  shell  of  the  tree  near  Cranbourne  in  Windsor  Forest  (where 
there  are  many  similiar  shells  of  huge  old  Oak  trees),  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  William  the  Conqueror's  Oak,  might  probably  belong  to 
that  date.  Beech  trees,  he  said,  are  not  nearly  so  lasting  ;  and  though 
I  often  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  larger  Burnham  Beeches, 
his  answer  was  always  "Impossible  to  say."  It  may  interest  Mr. 
Heath  to  know  that  on  Smith's  Lawn,  near  the  obelisk  in  Windsor 
Park,  are  the  remains  of  a  Beech  tree  larger  than  any  of  the  Bum- 
ham  trees.  An  account  of  this  ti-ee  and  of  many  other  remarkable 
trees  will  be  found  in  "  Grigor's  History  of  Arboriculture,"  published 
in  1868 — a  most  interesting  little  book,  and  the  best  I  know  on  the 
subject.  I  may  add  that  the  age  of  large  Elm  trees,  being  compara- 
tively short  is  generally  definitely  known  ;  the  large  Elm  trees  in 
Eton  playing  fields  are  little  over  '200  years  old  ;  a  record  of  their 
planting  is  in  the  college  arcliives  ;  the  Long  Walk  in  Windsor  Park 
was  planted  in  1(388.  Both  these  sets  of  trees  are  fast  perishing  from 
old  age.  Half  the  Elm  trees  in  Eton  playing  fields  have  been 
replaced  by  young  ones  within  my  memory.  Elms  die  first  at  the 
root,  and  are  blo\ni  down  generally  before  the  trunk  has  begun  to 
decay. — C.  Woolley  Dod,  in  Tltf   Timi'i. 

The  Size  and  Age  of  Trees.— I  fear  that  much  must  be 
left  to  conjecture  and  tradition  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  our  forest  monarchs.  Heme's  Oak,  I  think,  is 
now  a  wreck  if  not  removed,  but  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us 
it  was  alive  if  not  in  full  vigour,  a  wonderful  tree,  to  celebrate 
which  Harrison  Ainsworth  wrote  his  historical  novel  "  \\'indsor 
Castle."  I  believe  visitors  can  still  be  shown  the  identical  tree 
beneath  whose  branches  the  second  Norman  fell.  King  Charles 
II.  has  still  his  Oak,  I.e.,  supposing  the  sightseer  sufiiciently  cre- 
dulous to  believe  it ;  as  to  Rochester's  Oak  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  But  who,  iu  this  tree-loving  country,  can  tell  us  some- 
thing that  can  be  depended  upon  as  to  their  age  1  No  one.  It 
may  be  said  th.at  when  a  tree  is  felled  the  number  of  rings  which 
it  contains  will  give  within  a  year  or  two  its  age.  True,  so  far  as 
the  test  goes,  but  useless  after  a  century  or  two  has  elapsed.  Of 
course  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  has,  with  all  of  us  who  take  delight  in 
woods  and  forests,  tried  to  verify  that  test.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Burnham  Beeches,  and,  therefore,  can  only  argue  by  comparison, 
viz.,  that  some  very  large  handsome  ones  on  our  own  Land  in 
Dorset,  from  all  I  can  hear,  were,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  large 
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and  beautiful  full  fifty  years  ago,  ami  are  now,  at  a  rougli  guess, 
some  of  them  3J  ft.  in  diameter.  These  trees  are  in  good  soil 
but  not  particularly  rich,  and,  being  near  tlie  sea,  may  have  been 
planted  in  line  to  break  the  force  of  the  south-west  winds,  which, 
to  us,  are  blighting.— ErGE>-E  E.  P.  Leg.:e,  Court  llou-ir,  Litton 
O/teeney,  Dorchester. 


CALCULATING     THE     HEIGHT     OF    A    TREE. 

"SVe  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  (p.  "JSi,  Vol.  XV. 
of  The  G.iRi'EN)  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  height  of  a  tree,  if 
the  ground  around  it  is  level  and  clear,  with  the  very  simple  and  in- 
expensive aid  of  two  light  rods  (one  5  ft.  and  the  other  10  ft.  long), 
and  a  plumb  line  or  a  string  with  a  weight  attached  to  it.  It  becomes 
somewhat  more  difficult,  however,when  the  tree  grows  upon  sloping 
or  uneven  ground,  and  when  an  obstacle  occurs  between  the  tree 
and  the  spot  from  which  you  can  see  it,  such  as  a  higli  wall,  a  spiked 
fence,  or  a  broad  ditch.  Under  such  eiioimstances  it  is  ueces- 
sarj'  that  you  should  understand  that  branch  of  aritlimetic  called 
squares  and  square-roots.     The  square  of  any  number  is  that  number 


top  of  the  long  pole  shall  be  in  a  line  between  the  top  of  the  short 
pole  and  the  top  of  the  tree.  Read  off  the  length  P  M,  and  .sub- 
tract it  from  P  N  (which  is  the  same  as  A  B,  or  5  ft.),  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  the  length  of  M  N.  Now  measure  the  distance  from 
A  to  M  ;  and,  having  got  A  M  and  M  N,  you  can  calculate  the  lengtli 
of  A  N,  which  will  be  the  same  as  B  P.  Lastly,  as  B  P  is  to  0  P 
(which  is  the  ditference  between  10  ft.  and  P  M),  so  is  B  C  to  the 
height  of  the  tree. 

It  will  simplify  the  remaining  examples  of  determining  tree  height.s 
if  we  throw  these  last  instructions  into  a  more  concise  form,  and 
substitute  signs  for  words.  The  signs  +  and  -  are  well  known  to 
mean  "added  to"  and  "less  by;"  thus:  4  4-2  =  6,  means  4  added 
to  2  equals  (or  makes)  6  ;  and  4  -  2  =  2,  means  4  less  by  2  equals  2. 
Then,  the  fact  that  a  number  is  to  be  squared  is  indicated  by  putting 
the  figure  2  at  the  u^iper  right  corner  of  the  number  to  be  squared, 
thus  9",  or  (if  the  nundjcr  is  represented  by  letters)  AB-.  And 
</  indicates  that  the  square-root  of  the  number  written  under  it 
is  be  worked  out  ;  so  that  %^49  =7,  means  that  the  square-root  of 
49  ecjuals  (or  is)  7. 

Applying  these  signs  to  tlie  instructions  given  in  relation  to  fig.  11, 
they  may  be  more  concisely  stated  as  follows  : — 

EC. 


^^AC-  -  AB- 
PN  -  PM  =  MN. 


c 

d 


BP. 


-/AM*  -  MN-  =  AN 

OM  -  PM  =  OP. 

Now  we  know  that  AB  is  5  ft.,  and  we  find  by  measurement  tliat 
AC  is  21  ft.,  AM  is  10  ft.,  and  PM  is  3  ft.  ;  consequently,  since  AB 
is  5  ft.,  PN  must  be  the  same,  and  MN  must  be  2  ft.  Hence,  these 
statements  of  alphabetical  letters  represent  the  following  figures  : — 


v/21-  -  5-  =  v'44l  -25  =  v'416  =  20^  =  BC. 
)  -  3  =  2  =  MN. 


c     v/10'^  -  2-  =  v'lOO 

d    10  -  3  =  7  =  OP. 

AVhence  we  see  that  as  9/^;  (BP)  is  to  ■; 
tree's  height,  which  is  14^*;  ft.  nearly. 

Of  course,  there  would  l)e  no  need  to  take  all  this  trouble  over  a  tree 
only  14  ft.  high,  which  could  be  measured  with  a  long,  light  rod  ;  but, 
while  the  plan  to  be  followed  would  be  the  same  for  a  tree  200  ft.  or 


4  =  ^/96  =  9x'jj  =  BP. 

(OP),  so  is  20^'ij  (BC)  to  the 


multiplied  by  itself — thus,  the  square  of  4  is  16,  because  4  multi- 
plied l)y  4  makes  16.  The  square-root  of  any  number  is  some  smaller 
number  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  will  make  the  number  you  have 
— thus,  the  square-root  of  '25  is  5,  because  .5  multiplied  by  'i  makes 
25.  The  rule  for  finding  out  the  square-root  of  any  number  must  be 
learnt  from  a  book  upon  arithmetic  ;  it  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but 
it  is  readily  committed  to  memory. 

Referring  back  to  fig.  2  (which  shows  the  common  way  of  drawing 
one  line  perpendicular  to  another  by  the  "3,  4,  5,"  method),  we  see 
there  a  triangle,  two  of  the  sides  of  which,  as  you  know,  are  called 
the  base  and  the  perpendicular  ;  the  third  or  longest  side  i.s,  in  such 
triangles,  called  the  hypothenuse.  In  triangles  of  this  kind  there  is 
a  curious  relation  between  the  lengths  of  the  three  sides,  which 
always  holds  good  and  never  changes  ;  it  is  this,  that  if  you  add  to- 
gether the  squares  of  the  two  shorter  sides,  and  find  the  square  root 
of  that  sum,  it  will  give  you  the  length  of  the  longest  side.  Thus, 
16  (which  is  the  square  of  the  base)  added  to  9  (which  is  the  square 
of  the  perpendicular)  makes  25  ;  and  the  square-root  of  25  is  5,  which 
is  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse.  From  this  it  will  be  evident  that 
if  you  know  the  length  of  any  two  of  the  sides  of  such  a  triangle 
you  can  calculate  the  length  of  the  third  side.  Thus,  if  the  longest 
■aide  is  5,  and  one  of  the  shorter  sides  is  3,  you  subtract  the  square 
of  3  (9)  from  tlie  square  of  5  (25),  and  the  remainder  is  IG  ;  the 
square-root  of  this  (4)  is  the  length  of  the  third  side  of  the  triangle. 

Let  us  now  carry  this  knowledge  into  practice,  and  proceed  to 
measure  the  height  of  a  tree  growing  upon  higher  ground  than  that 
upon  which  we  stand.  The  10-ft.  pole  must  be  clearly  marked  with 
■divisions  showing  feet  and  inches,  from  the  bottom  upwards  ;  and 
the  5-ft.  pole  must  have  a  strip  of  wood  6  in.  long  fastened  carefully 
at  right  angles  across  the  top. 

Where  the  incline  is  not  very  steep,  as  in  fig.  11,  stick  the  short 
pole  exactly  upright  into  the  ground,  at  such  a  distance  off  from  the 
tree  as  that  the  cross-piece  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  ;  then  measure  the  line  A  C,  and,  knowing  the  length  of  A  B, 
we  can  calculate  the  distance  from  B  to  C.  Next  insert  the  longer 
pole  at  such  a  point  between  the  short  pole  and  the  tree,  as  that  the 


Fig.  12. 

300  ft.  high,  tlie  length  in  feet  of  the  various  straight  lines  would 
be  naturally  very  different. 

We  next  proceed  to  explain  the  method  of  determining  the  height 
of  a  tree  gi'owiug  upon  a  steep  incline,  which  will  be  found  illustrated 
in  fig.  12. 

With  the  5  ft.  pole  in  your  hand,  walk  away  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  find  a  place  where  the  top  of  this  pole,  when  stuck  into  tlie 
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ground,  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  trunk.  Xextfi.x  the 
10  ft.  pole  at  suoli  a  further  distance  from  the  tree  (and  in  a  line 
witli  the  sliort  pole  and  the  tree),  as  that  the  top  of  the  longer  pole 
shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  sliorter  pole  and  the  base  of 
the  tree  ;  AC  on  fig.  12  indicates  the  position  of  the  longer  pole. 
Ne.xt  take  up  the  short  pole  and  put  it  into  the  place  occupied  by 
the  long  pole  ;  AB  will  tlien  indicate  tlie  position  of  the  short  or 
5-ft.  pole.  Now  place  the  10-ft.  pole  in  a  line  Ijetween  the  short 
pole  and  the  tree,  and  at  suoli  a  distance  from  the  short  pole  as  that 
the  tops  of  the  two  poles  shall  be  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Then  look  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the  short  pole  AB  and  read 
off  upon  the  long  pole  MO  the  heiglit  MP  ;  tliis  measurement,  being 
the  same  as  that  of  NB,  must  be  aubstracted  from  AB  (which  is  .5  ft. ), 
and  we  thus  get  the  measurement  of  AN.  Now  measure  the  ground 
line  AM,  and  having  AM  and  AN,  we  find,  by  the  rule  explained 
before,  the  distance  NM  (  /AM-- AN-^  =  NM)  which  is  the  same  as 
BP.  Having  iust  read  off  the  length  of  MP  we  have  only  to  sub- 
tract it  from°MO,  which  is  10  ft,,  and  we  thus  get  the  length  of  PO. 

With  the  lengths  of  BP  and  PO  at  our  disposal,  it  is  evident  that 
a  rule-of-three  sum  will  give  us  the  height  from  F  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  if  we  only  knew  the  length  of  the  line  BF.  This  is  readily 
found,  inasmuch  as  BF  is  the  same  as  CE,  and  CP^  is  the  base  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  EC'A,  of  which  the  perpendicular  AC  we  know 
is  10  ft.,  the  hypothenuse  AE  we  can  measui'e  and  then  -/AE--  AC- 
gives  us  CE  or  BF. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  work  out  the  proportion  sum,  as  BP  is  to  PO, 
so  is  BF  to  the  height  from  P  to  the  tree-top,  from  which  we  have 
only  to  subtract  5  ft.  (which  is  FE)  and  we. arrive  at  the  exact  height 
of  the  tree. 

In  the  example  of  tree  measurement  last  given,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  incline  and  the  dimensions  of  the  tree  will  allow  of  the  mea- 
surement being  made  in  the  way  that  has  been  explained.  But  in- 
stances will  often  occur  in  which  the  incline  may  be  too  steep  or  the 
tree  too  high  to  admit  of  this  method  being  exactly  followed  ;  never- 
theless the  principles  upon  which  the  measurements  are  taken  and 
the  calculations  are  made  will  be  the  same,  and  the  chief  deviations 
from  the  method  described  will  consist  in  the  necessity  for  repeating 
tlie  first  stages  of  the  observations  by  placing  the  lO-ft,  pole  a  second 
or  a  third  time  beyond  the  short  pole,  each  time  making  the  5-ft. 
pole  take  the  place  of  the  long  one.  W.  T. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES  IN  AUTUMN. 

Transplanting  is  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  proprietors  who, 
as  a  rule,  concern  themselves  a  good  deal  about  their  woods  and 
ornamental  plantations.  There  are  those  who  advocate  trans- 
planting in  autumn,  and  otliers  who  maintain  that  spring  is  the  best 
tiuie  for  such  work.  Something  can  be  said  in  favour  of  both  ways, 
but  much  depends  upon  circumstances  and  the  kind  of  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with.  It  is  safe  and  advisable  to  transplant  in  autumn,  if 
it  be  done  in  good  time  ;  and  there  is  every  chance  of  good  success 
attending  the  operation,  with  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  should  the 
ensuing  winter  prove  mild  and  moist ;  but  if  it  be  severe,  and  the 
frosts  prolonged,  many  kinds  of  newly  planted  trees  are  likely  to 
suffer  and  die,  particularly  if  planting  has  been  delayed  till  about  the 
end  of  November  or  later,  as  by  that  time  the  ground  is  too  cold  to 
promote  root  action,  and  the  trees,  consequently,  have  no  chance  of 
getting  partially  established  before  winter  is  upon  them  ;  and  if  they 
happen  to  be  much  cut  and  mutilated  at  the  root  they  are  in  a  still 
worse  plight,  being  tlien  in  little  better  condition  than  a  cut  branch 
inserted  in  the  ground.  Trees  that  are  moved  with  good  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots  are  generally  safe,  even  in  severe  winters  ;  but 
good  balls  and  plenty  of  roots  cannot  be  secured  in  some  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  against  spring  planting  that,  should  the 
summer  prove  warm  and  dry,  the  trees  are  just  as  likely  to  suffer 
from  these  causes,  unless  they  can  be  abundantly  supplied  witli 
water,  which,  of  course,  entails  a  great  amount  of  labour.  Probably 
the  advantages  of  transplanting  in  autunui  and  spring  are  about 
equal  i:i  the  case  of  evergreens,  while  deciduous  trees  have  the  best 
chance  when  moved  in  autumn — just  when  the  leaves  are  about  to 
fall  ;  and  this  being  so,  of  course  those  trees  which  shed  their  leaves 
first  should  be  first  dealt  with.  Some  recommend  September  as  the 
best  month  for  autumn  operations  in  the  ease  of  evergi'eeus  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is,  in  a  general  way,  as  by  that  time  the  current  season's 
growth  is  tolerably  hard  and  mature,  and  not  so  likely  to  shrivel. 
October  is  also  a  good  month,  but  later  it  is  not  safe  to  wait.  What 
cannot  be  done  before  November  had  better  be  left  till  the  following 
spring.  We  have  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs  every  month  in  the 
year,  when  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  so  ;  and,  judging  froui 
experience  so  gained,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
favourable  times  are  September  and  October  in  autumn,  and  from 
the  middle  of  March  till  the  middle  of  May  in  spring  ;  but  the  latter 


dates  apply  to  the  north  more  particularly.     In  the  south,  operations 
might  probably  be  begun  and  end  a  fortnight  sooner. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  noted  the  effects  of  transplant- 
ing at  different  periods  upon  a  great  many  trees  and  shruljs.  Hollies, 
Yews,  Deodars,  and  Laurels,  &c.,  transplanted  from  the  beginning 
of  December  till  the  end  of  .January,  when  the  weather  was  favour- 
able, just  succeeded  according  to  the  size  and  entirety  of  the  ball  of 
soil  secured  with  the  roots.  The  ground  in  many  places  being  shallow 
and  stou}',  it  was  next  to  impossibletogetballs,andinallsuch  instances 
the  trees  have  suffered  by  removal,  and  some  have  died  outright, 
especially  Hollies  and  Laurels  of  large  size.  Very  few  deaths — only 
one,  I  think — have,  however,  occurred  amongst  the  trees  moved  in 
September  and  October  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  spring  plantations  have 
done  the  best.  Of  a  number  of  large  Hollies  and  Yews,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age — some  of  them  not  with  very  good 
roots — not  one  has  been  lost,  nor  have  they  ever  shed  their  leaves  to 
any  great  extent.  All  made  growth,  and  some  Hollies  moved  near 
the  end  of  May  made  young  shoots  6  in.  long  the  same  season. 
The  same  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  and  buslies,  transplanted  just 
before  and  after  midsummer  when  in  full  growth,  have  all  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  and  Hollies  lost  their  young 
shoots,  which,  being  soft,  withered  and  turned  black.  Notwith- 
standing possible  injury  from  heat  and  drought,  we  would  much 
rather  risk  transplanting  at  midsummer  than  at  midwinter.  Heat 
and  drought  are  easier  withstood  than  frost  or  prolonged  cold.  But, 
as  we  have  said  before,  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  subject  dealt 
with.  Trees  or  shrubs  that  produce  abundance  of  roots  in  a  compact 
form  may  be  transplanted  almost  at  any  season,  as  good  balls  can 
always  be  got  with  them.  The  Box  tree,  for  example,  has  such  a 
multitude  of  roots,  and  all  held  together  in  such  a  mass,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  affected  by  removal,  no  matter  what  season  of  the  year 
it  may  be.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Rhododendron,  and  also  with  the 
Auouba,  and  a  good  many  other  close-habited  subjects,  the  roots  of 
which  mostly  correspond  to  the  habit  of  the  branches.  C. 


AUTUMN-TINTED     TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

A  VISIT  just  now  to  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
Knap  Hill,  Woking,  is  well  repaid,  if  only  to  see  the  resplendent 
coloration  of  the  various  deciduous  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  there 
in  their  autumnal  livery.  The  gorgeous  lines  of  the  decaying  foliage  of 
the  Western  Azalea  (A.  occidentalis)  are  very  striking.  This  Azalea 
is  comparatively  little  known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  plentiful  in, 
and  a  great  ornament  to,  the  wooded  districts  of  California.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  and  have  a  tendency  to  be  clustered 
at  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches.  They  vary  in  colour  from  a  pale 
red  to  tlie  richest  deep  crimson,  and  they  are  sometimes  laced  with  a 
golden  tint,  altogether  rendering  them  most  attractive,  more  par- 
ticularly wlien  seen  in  masses.  The  leaves,  before  they  change  colour, 
are  a  bright  shining  green,  and  form  a  fine  setting  for  the  large  fra- 
grant wliite  and  sometimes  rosy  blossoms,  each  of  which  have  golden 
bands.  Another  strikingly  beautiful  variety  is  Graf  \'on  Moran,  a 
kind  in  the  way  of  A.  narcissiflora.  This  was  much  admired  last 
spring  at  South  Kensington,  where  it  was  deservedly  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate.  Its  leaves  are  considerably  broader  tliam  those  of 
the  foregoing,  but  scarcely  less  brilliant ;  and  large  bushes  of  it  have 
a  striking  effect  when  seen  in  company  with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  Ghent  Azaleas,  which,  unfortunately,  do  not  take  on  such  a  rich 
autumn  garb.  Other  Ericaceous  plants,  such  as  Vacciniums,  &c., 
have  beautifully-tinted  decaying  foliage.  Amongst  these  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  Whortleberry  (V.  pennsylvanicum)  is  especially  noteworthy. 
It  is  a  much-branched  under  shrub,  growing  about  3  ft.,  high,  with 
leaves  of  the  deepest  crimson.  Like  its  congeners  it  is  a  peat-loving 
plant, but  thrives  well  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Turning  to  the  larger-gi'owing  subjects  which  have  attractive 
autumn  foUage,  there  are  few  more  beautiful  than  the  yellow  Virgilia 
(V.  lutea),  a  North  American  tree,  which  grows  here  to  a  gi'eat  size. 
The  many  trees  about  the  nursery  are  conspicuous  from  every  part 
by  the  briglit  golden  hues  of  the  foliage.  It  is,  besides  this,  a  most 
desirable  tree  for  general  planting,  and  certainly  deserves  to  be 
better  known  than  it  is.  JIany  of  the  Maples  are  very  prominent  ia 
this  way,  especially  Acer  ginnala,  with  its  splendid  glowing  ruby 
tints.  A.  dasycarpum,  or  as  some  call  it,  A.  eriocarpum,  is  very 
attractive  too  ;  its  leaves  assume  a  rich  golden  hue,  which,  with  the 
handsomely  cut  and  silvery  under-surfaces  of  the  leaves,  renders  this 
tree  a  fine  object.  It  is  considered  to  be  desirable,  if  not  preferable, 
to  the  Western  or  true  London  Plane  for  town  planting,  and  has 
been  successfully  tried  in  some  of  the  American  cities.  The  beauty 
of  the  foliage  of  the  various  kinds  of  Rlius,  especially  in  autumn, 
when  it  assumes  the  richest  colours,  renders  tbem  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  garden.  Here  several  of  the  species  form  a  very  conspicuous 
feature,  as  do  also  the  splendid  examples  of  the  Weeping_  Beech, 
the  largest  of  which  is  a  noble  specimen,  and  probably  the   finest  in 
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cultivation.  The  numbers  of  smaller  examples  about  the  nursery 
also  add  to  the  display,  together  with  the  purple  varieties 
of  Beech  and  Birch.  Than  tlie  Japanese  JIaples — varieties  of 
Acer  polyniorphum,  &c. — it  would  be  ditEcult  to  name  a 
class  of  more  elegant  shrubs,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tliey  cannot  be  termed  hardy  generally.  Tlie  plants 
at  Knap  Hill  in  the  open  air  are  wearing  splendid  tints,  from  cop- 
pery-red to  golden-yellow,  the  effect  of  which  is  enhanced  in  many 
of  the  varieties  by  tlie  delicate  featliery  foliage.  Near  to  these 
is  what  may  be  considered  one  of  the  sights  of  Knap  Hill  just  now  ; 
it  is  a  species  of  Vine,  with  leaves  well-nigh  1  ft.  square  and  tinged 
with  golden  and  crimson  hues,  towering  amongst  the  somlire  green 
foliage  of  lofty  Conifers,  the  appearance  of  which  thus  clad  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  This  kind  of  efTect  is  apparently 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Waterer,  for  a  similar  instance  occurs  close  by  in 
the  form  of  the  well-known  Wistaria  sinensis,  not  trained  to  a  v,a\\ 
or  trellis,  as  is  usually  seen,  but  twining  itself  from  the  trunks  to 
the  very  tops  of  some  trees  of  I'inus  ponderosa,  Abies  Douglasi, 
&c.,  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  or  more.  In  this  position  it  is  never 
injured  by  frost.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  nursery  at  the  present  time,  and  are,  of  course,  by 
no  means  exhaustive  even  on  the  subject  of  autumn-tinted  trees  ; 
these,  in  conjunction  with  the  vast  collections  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  more  particularly  the  Rhododendrons  and  the  unique 
collections  of  Yews,  Hollies,  &c..  which  nre  spread  over  a  great 
extent,  constitute  an  autunmal  picture  which  could  rarely  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  To  those  who  are  contemplating  planting  the 
present  season  is  one  of  the  best  to  visit  a  tree  and  shrub  nursery 
like  this,  for  not  only  is  there  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  effect  of 
certain  subjects  in  autumn,  but  also  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  previous  to  transplanting.  W.  G. 


that  in  well-wooded  countries  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  people 
were  stimulated,  various  industries  were  followed,  the  arts  grew,  and 
civilisation  made  a  home. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHEUBS,  &  WOODLANDS- 

Dwarf  Furze  (Ulex  nanus). — When  passing  recently  over  a 
track  of  wild  unreclaimed  land  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  beauty 
of  this  dwarf  species  of  Furze.  It  is  a  rather  local  kind,  though 
growing  abundantly  where  it  occui's.  Its  foliage  is  much  hner  than 
tliat  of  the  common  Furze,  and  the  plant  altogether  is  of  much 
smaller  proportions,  rarely  exceeding  IS  in.  in  height,  and  in  many 
instances  forming  compact  little  tufts  not  1  ft.  in  height,  and 
studded  with  bloom.  During  the  dull  montlis  of  the  year  it  presents 
a  very  cheerful  appearance.  It  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
wild  garden,  or  in  the  half-dressed  portions  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 
It  would  also  be  an  excellent  subject  for  covering  sloping  liaiiks,  or 
for  planting  in  poor,  stony,  or  sandy  soil,  where  the  generality  of 
flowering  plants  woidd  refuse  to  thrive.  In  a  mild  season  it  will 
continue  gay  throughout  the  winter,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  most 
■effective  during  the  late  autumn,  early  winter,  and  early  spring 
months. — J.  C.  B. 

Escallonia  macrantha. — On  the  platform  at  Battle  fetation 
there  is  a  niagniticent  specimen  of  this  Escallonia.  It  is  20  ft.  iu 
circumference  and  7  ft.  high,  and  is  loaded  with  coral-coloured 
bunches  of  flowers.  The  beautiful  dark  green,  fresh  looking  foliage 
of  this  plant  should  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  near  the  sea  coast. 
It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  covering  walls,  rocks,  &c.,  and  for 
liedges  and  single  specimens. — T.  S.  W. 

Lycesteria  formosa.— I  agree  with  Mr.  Cornhill  (p.  .302) 
that  this  old-fashioned  shrul)  is  well  worth  more  prominence  than 
has  hitherto  been  accorded  it.  With  us  some  single  bushes  of  it  on 
Grass,  sheltered  by  Conifers,  withstood  the  last  severe  winter  with- 
out any  protection,  but  it  deser%'es  a  little  extra  care,  as  it  is  highly 
ornamental  for  a  long  period.  Doubtless  the  desire  for  brilliant 
colours  helped  to  thnist  it  into  the  background,  but  now  when  that 
is  subsiding  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  plants  of  this  kind  will 
again  be  sought  after  and  receive  the  attention  which  tliey  deserve. 
— .J.  Groom,  Linion. 

An  Irish  M.P.  on  Planting.— At  a  meeting  held  iu  the  early 
part  of  this  week  in  the  county  Leitrim,  speaking  of  the  reclama- 
tion and  improvement  of  waste  lands,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  M.P.  for 
Westmeath,  said  that  there  were  in  Ireland  some  4,000,000  acres  of 
waste  land,  not  one  acre  of  which  could  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
irreclaimable.  It  is,  he  said,  admitted  that  fully  one-h.alf  of  tlie 
4,000,000  acres  are  profitably  reclaimable  in  the  sense  of  the  capi- 
talist or  the  speculator,  but  every  acre  of  it  is  profitably  reclaim- 
able  in  the  sense  of  the  enduring  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
bleakest  mountain  side,  the  worn-out  bog,  will  produce  timber,  and 
an  abundance  of  timber  in  Ireland  would  give  it  a  new  climate, 
new  industries,  and  a  higher  ci%'ilisation.  The  surest  way  to  bar- 
fcarise  a  country  was  to  denude  it  of  timber.     They  found  invariably 
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NOTES  ON  LILIES*. 

The  Lily,  like  the  Rose,  is  pre-eminently  an  English  garden  flower, 
and  one  which  has  been  the  cherished  inmate  of  old  abbey  and 
manse  gardens  for  many  centuries.  Side  by  side  these  two  flowers 
have  struggled  on  through  the  changing  tides  of  many  fashions, 
supplying  lovely  imagery  to  English  writers  on  theology  and  other 
subjects,  as  well  as  to  skilled  workers  in  wood  and  stone. 
Chaucer  and  Herrick,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  alike  fixed  various 
phases  of  Lily  beauty  in  our  language  just  as  the  fair  workers  in 
tapestry,  and  the  religious  forefathers  of  Gibbons  and  Chantry  fore- 
shadowed its  loveliness  in  textile  fabrics  and  in  tree  or  rock.  There 
is  a  subtle  charm  about  the  older,  or  rather  longest  known  of  Lilies, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  one  of  unpoetic  feeling  to  express  aright, 
and  we  scarcely  can  believe  in  all  its  suggestive  fulness  that  the 
White  Lily  of  to-day  is  the  White  Lily  of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  and  the  one  on  which  people  of  many  tongues  have  gazed. 
Being  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  it  has  been  assumed  that  bulbs 
of  it  were  brought  to  our  gardens  by  the  early  Crusaders,  and  it  is  as 
a  part  of  armorial  bearings  that  Chaucer  notices  it  in  his  lines — 
"  Upon  his  crest  he  bare  a  tour 
And  therein  stiked  a  Lily  flour." 

That  tlie  Romans  of  old,  who  were  the  best  gardeners  of  their 
time,  admired  Lilies  we  may  gather  from  Columella,  who  tells  us 
that,  planted  in  baskets  of  earth,  their  flowers  and  verdure  are  long 
preserved.  Pliny's  notice  of  it  as  being  second  only  to  the  Rose  is  a 
matter  of  history,  and  the  Greeks  of  to-day  place  wreaths  of  Lilies 
and  corn  on  the  heads  of  their  brides.  Queen  Elizabeth  must  often 
have  gazed  on  the  "  filled  up  glory  "  of  the  White  Lily  since  Gerai'd 
says  of  it  "  our  White  Lillie  groweth  in  most  gardens, "and  old  Par- 
kinson also  wrote  of  and  figured  it  as  early  as  1629.  This  Lily  seems  to 
have  been  an  everybody's  flower  in  those  days,  since  he  thus  speaks 
of  it :  "The  ordinary  White  Lily  scarce  needeth  any  description,  it 
is  so  well  known  and  so  frequent  in  every  garden,"  adding  that  it 
"groweth  onely  in  gardens  audit  hath  not  been  declared  where  it 
is  found  wilde  by  any  that  I  can  hear  of."  Again  he  observes  that 
the  flowers  of  it  are  many  or  few  "according  to  the  age  of  the 
plant,  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  time  of  standing  where  it  groweth," 
nor  does  he  forget  to  tell  us  that  "it  llowers  in  June  or 
tliereal)OUts,  but  shoots  forth  green  leaves  in  autumn,  which  abide 
green  all  the  winter,  the  stalk  springing  up  between  the 
lower  leaves  in  the  spring."  Of  L.  bulbiferum,  Parkinson  tells  us 
tliat  "this  Lily  will  shoot  .strings  under  ground  like  as  the  gold 
red  Lily  will  also  do,  whereat  will  gi'ow  white-bulberl  roots  like 
the  roots  of  the  mother  plant,  thereliy  quickly  encreasing  itself  "  ; 
and  of  the  "  greater  bulbed  red  L)ly"he  says  that  "this  is  more 
plentiful  in  bulbs  and  in  shooting  strings  to  encrease  roots  under 
ground  than  the  others."  Of  L.  canadense  the  same  careful  old 
author  states  that  it  was  brought  into  France  from  Canada  by  a 
French  Colonic,  and  from  thence  unto  us  ;  "  while  of  the  whorl-leaved 
Martagons  hesays  that  "all  these  Lilies  have  been  found  in  thedivers 
countriesof  Germany,  as  Austria,  Hungaria,  Pannonia,  Stiria,  &c.,  and 
are  made  denizens  of  our  London  gardens,  where  they  flourish  as  in 
their  own  natural  places." 

Until  about  some  ten  or  perhaps  some  fifteen  years  ago  Lilies 
were  quite  common  flowers  in  cottage  gardens  nearly  everywhere.  I 
well  remember  a  little  pastoral  hamlet  in  the  Midlands,  where  two 
irregidar  rows  of  thatched  or  red-tiled  cottages  stretched  on  either  side 
of  the  long  street.  The  walls  were  white-washed,  and  each  cottage 
had  a  patch  of  flower  garden  in  front,  and  long,  narrow,  wall-girt 
strips  of  vegetable  ground  stretched  towards  the  meadows  and  Fir 
plantations  behind.  In  the  little  front  gardens  Lilies  were  rampant, 
and  I  have  never  seen  such  perfect  sheaves  of  tall  flower-stems  any- 
where since  that  time.  The  kinds  were  the  common  white,  the 
scarlet  Turk's-cap  or  Turban,  the  Orange  Lily,  and  the  Martagon, 
both  purple  and  white.  Other  flowers  in  plenty  were  the  Nar- 
cissus, Crocus,  Snowdrop,  and  t'rown  Imperial  in  enormous  patches, 
followed  by  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Sweet  Williams  ;  but  the 
gloi-y  of  the  village  gardens  was  at  its  height  in  June  when 
the  snowy  Lilies  were  in  bloom.  Year  after  year  up  came  the 
leafy  wands,  seemingly  stronger,  taller,  and  more  beautiful  than  be- 
fore", and  the  only  care  they  ever  received  was  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  manure  during  the  winter.     This  much  care  was  due  to  the  advice 
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of  an  octagenarian,  John  Dale,  the  knee-breeched  old  gardener  at  the 
hall,  who  used  to  gather  around  him  an  admiring  audience  of  cottage 
gardeners  one  or  two  niglits  a  week  in  the  snug  back  pai'lour  of  the 
"  Rose  and  Crown."  He  always  found  the  best  armchair  by  the  old- 
fashioned  chimney  nook  awaiting  him,  and  his  weather  lore  and 
knowledge  of  "the  crops,"  as  imparted  "  staccato  "  between  whifl's 
at  a  churchwarden  or  yard-long  pipe,  were  always  listened  to 
with  respect.  I  have  heard  him  discoursing  on  Lilies  myself, 
and  this,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  (for  it  is  now  over 
twenty  years  ago)  was  his  style  : — "  Lilies  is  Lilies  you 
see,"  said  old  Da?e,  !"and  if  you  don't  mind  them  in  winter  and 
spring  they'll  be  frost-bit  !  They  be  like  'taters  be  they  roots,  you 
takes  up  your  taters  an'  leaves  down  your  Lilies  ;  and  so  if  you  don't 
keep  tlieir  toes  warm  they'll  rot!"  'Therefore  the  Lilies  were  duly 
protected  by  a  covering  of  manure  in  the  winter  ;  they  were 
never  disturbed,  as  Nature's  Lilies  ai'e  never  transplanted,  and 
they  did'nt  "rot,"  but  they  throve  apace  r.athcr,  and  made  a 
common-place  village  beautiful  to  see  for  at  least  three  months  out 
of  the  twelve.  "Some  folks  uses  ashes,  but  muck  is  best"  said 
Dale,  "  'cos  it  feeds  'era  as  well  as  keeps  'em  warm  you  see,  just 
like  a  top-coat."  The  Lilies  in  question  were  the /<«  d<'  joie,  but 
Roses  and  many  other  hardy  flowers  kept  up  a  running  fire  all  the 
year  round.  How  long  these  Lilies  had  been  thus  generally  grown 
no  one  seemed  able  to  say.  The  forefathers  of  some  residents  in  the 
place  had  held  tenure  for  three  centuries  at  least,  and  the  Lilies  may 
also  have  existed  nearly  equally  long,  since  all  tliose  hitherto  named 
(and  even  L.  canadense)  were  well  known  over  two  centuries  ago. 
When,  however,  the  rage  for  "bedding  plants"  Iiad  fairly  set 
in,  tlie  Lilies  lost  their  places  first  in  large  gardens,  and  then  tlie 
new  fashion — geometry  in  blue,  red,  and  yellow  lines,  spread  even  to 
tlie  old  cottage  gardens  in  front  of  the  neat  white  walled 
cottages  in  some  of  the  most  sequestered  country  ham- 
lets. Jlen  of  old  Dale's  stamp,  with  a  genuine  love  for  Lilies 
and  all  hardy  flowers,  died  out ;  and  younger  men  favoured 
the  craze  of  their  time  until  our  "flower  gardens"  looked 
like  a  collection  of  the  "flags  of  all  nations,"  and  we  were 
reminded  of  the  confectioner's  decorations  on  a  wedding  cake, 
or,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  we  had  seen  such  things  "on  tarts." 
Thousands  of  Lily  bulbs  were  swept  away  by  the  new 
fashion,  and  yet  there  were  some  kinds  strong  enough  in  con- 
stitution to  hold  their  own  even  in  starved  shrubberies,  to  which  they 
had  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  "ribbon  border  ;"  and  in 
some  few  places — as  Bitton,  for  example — they  were  welcomed,  shel- 
tered, and  wellfed,  exiles  though  they  were.  There  weresome  cottagers 
in  secluded  districts  wlio  also  spared  them,  but  it  has  been  left  for 
us  to  gi-ow  and  enjoy  Lilies  in  a  fulness  perhaps  unenjoyed  by  any 
one  people  of  bygone  days.  The  dark  ages  of  English  flower  gar- 
dening are  past,  and  every  lovely  flower  has  now  its  meed  of  praise, 
its  share  of  somebody's  admiration  and  care.  Tlie  queenly  Lily  is 
one  of  the  first  of  favourites  ;  in  the  gentle  tournaments  of  to-day  she 
has  her  place  in  every  garden,  and  even  "  Our  Lady  "  places  her  name 
on  the  title  page  of  tlie  magnificent  folio  volume  of  plates  so  recentlj' 
devoted  to  the  portraiture  of  the  Lily  Queen  by  Mr.  Elwes. 

What  we  liave  said  of  Lilies  is  also  true  of  Narcissi  and  other  bulb- 
ous plants,  and  we  owe  our  best  thanks  to  Dr.  AVallace  for  having  in 
the  book  now  before  us  brought  together  to  a  focus  as  it  were  not  only 
his  own  bright  light  on  the  subject,  but  the  light  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  nearly  all  other  Lily  growers  as  well ;  not  only  is  the 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  Lilies  made  easy  for  us  by  Mr. 
Baker's  synopsis  as  herein  reproduced,  but  there  are  valuable  letters 
from  many  who  have  seen  the  Lilies  of  Europe,  California,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayas  growing  wild.  The  native  conditions  under 
which  Lilies  are  found  are  clearly  set  forth,  as  is  also  the  experience 
of  the  most  successful  of  Lily  growers  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Special  examples  of  culture  are  quoted,  and  the  letters  of 
foreign  botanists  and  collectors  are  supplemented  by  notes  on  hybri- 
disation, propagation,  and  the  details  of  Lily  culture  in  pots  as  well 
as  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Wallace  has  himself  imported  many  thousands 
of  Lily  bulbs  from  all  h.aliitats  ;  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  he  has  given  all  due  prominence  to  the  undergi-ound  or 
bulb  growth  of  Lilies,  as  set  forth  for  the  first  time  by  engravings  and 
descriptions  in  our  columns  some  years  ago.  Scarcely  a  point  of 
interest  likely  to  occur  to  the  humblest  of  Lily  cultivators  has 
escaped  notice  ;  thus,  in  the  notes  on  propagation,  we  find  that  Lilies 
are  increased  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  ofi'sets,  or  bulb-bearing 
stolons,  and  by  planting  the  scales  of  the  bulb  eitlier  attached  to  a 
bit  of  its  axis  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  are  told  that— as  in 
the  case  of  Irises  and  Narcissi — the  Lily  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air 
up  to  its  flowering  stage,  and  then  transferred  to  a  pot  for  porta- 
bility or  indoor  decoration.  That  there  are  little  oversights  and 
misprints,  no  one,  perhaps,  is  better  aware  than  the  author  himself : 
and  we  ourselves  venture  to  supplement  the  information  about  cut 
flowers  by  pointing  out  that  Lily  flowers,  if  wanted  for  indoor  deco- 


rative purposes  at  a  distance,  are  best  cut  just  when  their  flower-buds 
are  bursting,  or  even  a  few  hours  before,  rather  than  after  expansion. 
Thus  cut,  c.ich  bud,  wrapped  in  silver  paper,  travels  safely  and  in  a 
smaller  space  than  in  any  other  way.  A\'hen  Nature  unpacks  her 
Lily  buds  it  is  impossible  to  pack  them  half  as  well  again.  On  arriv- 
ing at  their  destination,  if  the  buds  be  taken  out  and  placed 
in  warm  water  (120'  Fahr.)  and  in  a  warm  room,  each  flower 
will  quickly  exjjand  in  all  its  pristine  freshness ;  there  will  be 
no  bent  or  bruised  petals,  and  no  smearing  of  pollen  on  the 
flowers.  This  is  equally  true  of  Water  Lilies,  Gloxinias,  Irises, 
Ciladioli,  and  Narcissi,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  worth 
many  pounds  per  annum  to  gardeners  and  florists  who  have  to  pack 
loose  and  tender-jietalled  flowers  for  travelling  long  distances. 

The  care  necessary  to  grow  Lilies  well  in  pots  is  clearly  pointed  out, 
and  what  not  to  do  is  tersely  expressed.  Thus  we  are  told  that  bulbs 
and  plants  are  liable  to  be  dried  up  and  starved  from  want  of 
nutriment  in  pots  both  summer  and  winter;  and  the  extreme 
danger  of  "drying  oft,"  or  neglecting  to  water  pot  Lilies  during 
tlie  winter  months  is  also  alluded  to.  The  fact  that  outdoor  Lilies 
get  much  more  water  during  winter  when  without  leaves,  than  in 
summer  when  growing  freely,  is  not  bo  forcibly  expressed  as  we 
could  wish,  however,  and  the  statement  which  is  quoted  on  p.  13 
"that  the  bull  IS  [in  pots]  undergo  a  resting  period,  and  comparative 
dryness  in  winter  "  must  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree  mislead- 
ing in  itself  as  it  stands.  We  have  long  entertained,  and  have  else- 
where expressed,  the  idea  that  bulb  gi-owth  may  be  much  strength- 
ened by  sacrificing  the  flowers  for  a  season,  and  this  point  is  also 
alluded  to  and  its  advantages  pointed  out  in  one  or  two  places.  By 
breaking  off  the  top  of  the  flower  stem  just  before  the  flower  buds 
form,  we  throw  all  the  vigour  of  the  leaver,  much  of  which  would 
ordinarily  have  gone  to  build  up  the  flower  tissues,  into  the  bulbs  to 
their  manifest  advantage.  This  is  a  point  proved  lieyond  all  doubt. 
In  the  case  of  pot  Lilies,  more  especially,  the  application  of  manure 
water  or  manurial  top-dressings  seems  essential  just  as  the  secon- 
dary or  stem-roots  appear  in  whorls  on  the  stems  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  By  feeding  these  secondary  roots  thus,  any  extra  drain 
upon  the  old  bulbs  is  prevented,  and  they  are  enabled  to  build  up  that 
new  liulb  growth  or  "change  of  centre  "  so  essential  for  the  security 
of  the  next  year's  bloom.  "VVe  have  been  told  that  "  no  bulb  blooms 
twice  "  ;  the  fact  is,  however,  that  no  bulb  blooms  from  the  same 
centre  of  growth  twice,  but  the  same  bulb  may  for  years  go  on  in- 
cre.ising  its  axis  and  changing  its  centre  or  growing  point  from  which 
other  flower-stems  may  arise.  In  the  North  American  Lilies  of  the 
L.  pardalinum  group,  tliis  fact  is  most  clearly  evident,  but  all  Lilies 
are  alike  in  plan,  the  difference  being  in  degree. 

In  the  instance  of  the  common  white  Lily,  Mr.  Frank  Miles'  plan  of 
circumventing  slugs  (see  p.  45-4G),  by  separating  and  replanting  too 
crowded  clumps  in  lime-dressed  soil,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  his 
advice  on  repotting  Lily  bulbs  in  autumn  is  too  valuable  to  be  here 
passed  b}'.  "  People  make  a  great  mistake  in  repotting  their  Lilies 
in  spring  wlien  the  soil  is  full  of  new  roots,  instead  of  in  the  autumn 
when  there  is  nothing  but  old  roots  in  the  pots."  Mr.  Miles  also,  on 
p.  47,  alludes  to  tlie  fact  of  bulb  gi'owth  being  improved  by  breaking 
oft'  the  flower-buds  when  just  formed.  It  is  clearly  pointed  out  (see 
pp.  5,3-.54)  that  Lily  bullis  are  not  resting  during  the  winter,  but 
actually  forming  roots  or  underground  growth.  Here  then  we  see 
■why  Lilies  must  never  be  "dried  oft"  in  winter,  either  artificially  or 
Ijy  allowing  moisture-licking  frosts  to  suck  the  ground  dry  above  or 
around  them.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  Lily  growth  ia 
of  two  kinds,  each  kind  dependent  on  the  other — firstly, 
above  ground,  leafy  stems  or  flowering  growth  during  summer  y 
and,  secondly,  subterranean  bulb  growtli  during  winter ;  and 
it  is  the  latter  kind  of  growth  that  is  in  most  danger  of  being  ill- 
treated,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  since  being  buried,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
unobserved.  If  bulbs  are  planted  in  Rhododendron  beds  or  shrub- 
bery borders,  one  must  of  necessity  see  that  the  earth  is  well  enriched, 
slirubbery  borders  being,  as  a  rule,  sucked  dry  by  the  hungry  roots 
of  the  bushes  and  trees  therein  arranged.  If  planted  in  open  beds 
or  borders,  then  carpet  the  soil  with  surface-rooting  Veronicas, 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  or  even  Mignonette,  and  other  annuals  rather 
tlian  allow  a  barren  evaporating  surface  to  exist.  If  the  soil  is  too 
heavj'  or  close,  use  turf  ashes  or  a  load  or  two  of  gravel  or  sandstone 
broken  into  small  nodules.  To  use  fine  white  saad  is  worse  than  use- 
less in  such  cases,  and  too  expensive  withal.  In  hot,  dry  soils  stones 
as  big  as  one's  fist,  or  even  larger,  are  valiyible  for  condensing 
and  retaining  moisture,  which  otherwise  would  evaporate  from  the 
surface.  In  the  case  of  the  noble  L.  gig.anteum.  a  deep  border  of 
peat  earth,  loam,  and  nodules  of  sandstone  suits  it  exactly  ;  in  ordi- 
nary, well-drained  Rhododendron  beds  it  succeeds  also  to  perfection,, 
but  of  all  conditions  I  find  that  shelter  is  indispensable,  and  in  a 
sliaily  spot  this  Lily  seems  most  at  home.  There  is  much  valuable 
information  respecting  all  the  Lilies  in  the  book  before  us,  to  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader.     In  conclusion  we  heartily  congi'atulate 
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Dr.   Wallace  on  having  repTCtluced  a  handy  work  on  Lilies,  which 
is  much  wanted.    ^ !*• 

SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


POilOLOGISTS  IN  COUNCIL. 
By  W.  H.  Coleman. 

The  seventeenth  biennial  session  of  the  American  Poniological 
Society  was  held  at  Rochester,  X.Y.,  Sept.  17th  to  10th.  Pomo- 
logists  from  Missouri  to  Nova  Scotia  were  present.  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  of  Ohio,  presided.  The  veneral)Ie  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Society  during  thirty-two  of  the  thirty-four  years 
of  its  existence,  was  unable  to  be  present  by  reason  of  advanced  age 
(he  is  ei"hty-four)  and  suii'ering  from  the  eti'ects  of  an  accident,  and 
sent  his  resignation,  embodied  in  an  address  wliioli,  for  its  pathos  and 
beauty,  thorougli  review  of  the  past  work  of  the  Society,  and  wise 
counsel  for  the  future,  was  a  remarkable  paper  to  come  from  one  so 
enfeebled.  He  was,  however,  unanimously  re-elected,  the  Society 
deeming  his  name  worth  more  than  the  living  presence  of  any  other 
man.  Financiallj',  the  Society  is  in  good  form.  The  income  has 
been  about  1,200  dollars,  the  expenditure  900  dollars.  The  chief 
expense  is  for  the  issue  of  a  full  report  of  the  fruit  discussions  and 
the  work  of  tlie  State  committee  in  i-evisiug  the  lists  of  fruits  adap- 
ted to  tlie  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  exliibition  was  held  on  tlie  fair-ground,  two  miles  from  the 
City,  in  connection  with  the  Western  New  York  Fair.  A  large 
tent  was  well  filled  with  collections  of  fruit  from  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
latter  two  were  near  each  other,  and  proved  an  interesting  compara- 
tive study.  Varieties  that  were  green  and  hard  in  the  northern  col- 
iection  were  over-ripe  in  the  western,  and  there  was  said  to  be  a 
difference  of  two  months  between  them.  There  were  in  all  1,83S 
plates  of  fruits. 

The  chief  interest  centred  about  the  new  Grapes,  especially  the 
white  ones,  of  which  never  before  has  there  been  such  a  varied  and 
excellent  show.  The  largest  display  was  made  of  the  Niagara  and 
the  Prentiss.  The  former  originated  with  Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport  ; 
is  a  Concord  seedling,  the  Vine  a  very  strong  grower  and  abundant 
bearer,  the  Grape  large  in  buncli  and  berry,  cluster  long  and  ratlier 
loose,  flesh  juicy  and  nearly  tender,  quality  good.  It  promises  to  be 
hardier  than  most  white  Grapes,  and,  like  its  parent,  to  be  adapted 
to  general  cultivation.  The  Prentiss  originated  with  Mr.  Prentiss, 
of  Crooked  Lake,  and  has  been  fruited  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Prentiss 
has  an  acre  of  it  in  bearing.  In  growth  and  habit  the  Vine  is  like 
that  of  Roger's  hybrids.  The  fruit  is  smaller  th.an  that  of  the 
Niagara,  bunch  more  compact,  qualitj-  better,  resembles  Rebecca  in 
taste,  and  if  hardy  everywhere,  will  prove  a  fine  substitute  for  that 
excellent  Grape.  The  Duchess  originated  with  Mr.  Caywood,  and 
was  shown  by  him,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Farley  and  Anderson,  L^nion 
.Springs,  N.Y.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Montgomery,  bunch  and  berry 
of  good  size,  between  the  Prentiss  and  the  Niagara,  quality  excel- 
lent, though  the  specimens  were  not  quite  ri])e.  Mr.  Ricketts,  of 
Newburg,  N.Y.,  had  several  of  his  newer  seedlings  ;  amongst  them 
were  Lady  Washington,  a  white  Grape,  the  largest  in  size  of  buncli 
on  exhibition  and  of  fine  quality  ;  the  Naomi,  also  white,  fine  in 
appearance  and  of  a  delicate  rose  flavour  ;  and  Bacchus,  a  small- 
berried  black  (Jrape,  said  to  be  a  good  wine  Grape.  Mr.  Barrow  exhi- 
bited the  .lelferson  (a  Ricketts  seedling),  a  rose-coloured  Grape  of  Iowa 
flavour.  The  Poekliugton,  a  white  Grape,  has  been  sliown  several 
years  ;  it  is  a  Concord  seedling  of  very  large  size,  sweet,  but  coarse 
in  quality.  Fine  samples  of  the  Brighton  were  shown.  This  is  now 
the  popular  reil  Grape.  It  is  not  quite  equal  to  Catawba  in  flavour, 
but  it  is  so  good  and  ripens  so  surely  by  the  1st  of  September  that 
the  latter  can  be  easily  spared  where  the  lateness  of  the  season  pre- 
vents its  ripening.  The  Lady,  now  before  the  public  for  several 
years,  a  Concord  seedUng,  is  very  early,  of  gooil  size,  sweet,  but 
musky  in  flavour.  The  Vine  is  a  slow  grower  at  first,  but  does  better 
as  it  gets  older.  Moore's  Early  is  a  very  large,  showy,  black  Grape, 
of  ordinary  qu.ality,  valuable  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  choicer 
Grapes  do  not  ripen  well.  Mr.  Isador  Bush,  of  Missouri,  showed 
the  El\-ira  and  Noah,  white  Grapes  of  tlie  Riparian  class,  which 
make  excellent  %vine  in  Missouri.  (In  Geneva,  N.Y.,  the  Elvira 
proves  a  very  strong  grower  and  prolific  bearer — a  three-year  trans- 
planted Vine  setting  thirty  bunches  tlie  first  season  and  one  hundred 
the  next.  It  ripens  rather  late,  however,  and  is  only  fair  in  quality. 
The  bunches  ai-e  small).  Mr.  Roe,  of  Cornwall,  N.Y.,  showed  a 
basket  of  fruit  from  a  Concord  sport.  A  certain  branch  of  a  Concord 
Vine  bore  larger,  juicier  fruit  tlian  the  rest.  This  wood  was  taken 
and  propagated,  and  the  new  Vines  bear  fruit  like  that  of  tlie  original 
cane.  The  bunch  in  shape  is  like  the  Rogers,  berries  very  large,  very 
juicy,  and  of  distinctively  Concord  character,  adhere  well  to  the 
stem,  and  do  not  crack.     It  seems  to  be  an  improved  Worden,  which 


has  been  called  an  improved  Concord.  Some  unnamed  hylirid 
seedlings  from  Dr.  Culbert,  of  Newburg,  N.Y.,  were  of  delicious 
.  quality. 

Mr.  Ricketts  exhibited  a  new  Peach,  the  Mrs.  Brett,  which  was 
remarkable  for  size  and  colour.  It  is  white-fleshed  and  delicious  in 
flavour.  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry  had  some  Souvenir  du  Congres 
Pears  of  such  enormous  size  and  enticingness  that  for  safety  they 
were  kept  in  a  wire  cage.  Some  Fillbasket  and  Stump  Apples  were 
remarkaljle  for  their  size  and  colour.  A  little  '2-in.  fruit,  shaped  like 
a  Bartlett  Pear,  was  labelled,  "  This  is  an  Apple." 

Among  the  regular  addresses  the  most  noticeable  were  those  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Beals.  Mr.  Meehan  spoke  on 
the  apparent  waste  of  blossom  and  pollen  (as  in  the  Chestnut  tree, 
which  produces  thousands  more  tlian  are  needed  to  perfect  the 
actual  fruit),  believing  it  to  be  a  provision  for  insect  life,  and  teach- 
ing the  lesson  that  even  Nature  is  unselfish,  and  her  subjects  work 
for  others  as  well  as  themselves.  He  also  explained  the  use  of  sex  in 
vegetation  to  be  the  reproduction,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  varieties. 
Prof.  Beals  gave  an  account  of  the  studies  of  Apple  blossoms  and  his 
proposed  method  of  recognising  tlie  different  varieties  of  Apples  by 
the  difference  in  the  petals  and  other  parts.  This  was  illustrated  by 
large  drawings,  and  excited  much  interest. 

The  discussions  comprised  new  Grapes,  Peaches,  Raspberries,  and 
Strawberries.  In  the  talk  on  Grapes,  Moore's  Early  was  praised  by 
the  Massachusetts  men  as  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Concord,  but 
elsewhere  it  was  not  in  favour  ;  the  Cottage  is  inferior  in  flovour  and 
drops  from  the  stem  ;  the  Worden  was  two  weeksearlierthan  Concord 
with  Mr.  WiUard  of(!eneva.  one  week  with  Mr.  Campbell  of  Ohio,  no 
ililferenee  with  Jlr.  Craine  of  Lockport ;  tlie  Niagara  is  earlier  than 
Concord  and  good  in  foli.age  with  Jlr.  Moody  of  Lockport,  remark- 
able for  size  of  cluster  with  Mr.  Craine,  and  Mr.  Younglove,  of  Vine 
Valley,  had  seen  clusters  on  the  Vine  one  month  after  ripening ;  the 
Brighton  blights  and  does  not  grow  with  Mr.  Saul  of  Washington,  is 
excellent  and  healthy  with  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Fredonia,  succeeds  as 
well  as  Rogers  with  Mr.  Strong  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Prentiss,  with 
Mr.  Hubbard,  is  a  good  grower,  ripens  with  Concord,  quality  excel- 
lent, never  cracks,  good  keeper  ;  Mr.  Younglove  had  seen  the  Vine- 
yard, habit  of  growtli  was  like  Eumelah  ;  Lady  Washington  was 
healthy  in  foliage  with  Mr.  Campbell,  but  liad  not  fruited  yet.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Manning  had  seen  it  at  Mr.  Rickett's,  fine,  strong  Vine  and 
clusters  ;  Early  Dawn  mildews  at  Newburg  ;  the  Lady  does  well 
with  Mr.  Saul,  and  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  Concord,  is  best  white 
Grape  with  Mr.  Auger  of  Connecticut,  is  earliest  with  Mr.  Strong 
of  JIassachusetts,  is  early,  good,  and  healthy  with  Mr.  Hubbard, 
but  not  a  strong  grower.  Dr.  Beadle,  of  Ontaria,  said  the  Champion 
was  being  sold  in  Canada  under  the  name  of  Beaconsfield.  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Nova  Scotia,  said  they  could  grow  good  fruit  there,  as  the 
exhiliition  showed,  and  he  had  even  succeeded  in  ripening  the  Black 
Hamburgh  out-of-doors. 

lu  the  talk  on  Peaches,  Alexander  and  Amsden  were  pronounced 
to  be  identical;  Mr.  Purdy,  of  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  called  tlie  Waterloo 
the  finest  of  early  Peaches ;  Mr.  Hope,  of  Georgia,  found  the 
Wilder  a  week  later  than  the  Downing ;  Mr.  Saul  praised  the 
Bower's  Early  and  Levy's  Late  ;  Mr.  Newlin,  of  Arkansas,  men- 
tioned tlie  Gov.  Garland  ;  Mr.  Husmann  commended  the  October 
Beauty,  a  Missouri  seedling,  as  a  fine  late  Peach  ;  Mr.  Van  Dusen, 
of  Geneva,  spoke  of  the  Dunlap  as  a  favourite  in  Seneca  County, 
and  coming  true  from  the  stone.  In  the  talk  on  Strawberries, 
Mr.  Barry  praised  the  Sharpless  for  size,  quality,  and  bearing ; 
Mr.  Roe  found  Crystal  City  the  earliest.  Golden  Defiance  the 
latest,  and  Charles  Downing  one  of  the  best ;  Triple  Crown  is  a 
fine  late,  Newman's  Prolific  does  well  at  the  south,  Miner's  Pro- 
lific is  one  of  the  most  promising,  Duchesse  best  early,  Duncan 
soft  at  home  but  firm  at  tlie  south.  Crescent  Seedling  immense 
bearer,  but  of  common  quality  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Barry  said  Cinderella 
bore  a  large  crop  of  perfumed  fruit.  Continental  was  a  profuse 
bearer,  but  of  poor  quality  ;  Mr.  Purdy  found  Pioneer  early  and 
beautiful,  \Vind3or  Chief  most  productive,  Cumberland  Triumph 
very  handsome,  Endioott  fails  here  but  succeeds  at  Chicago  ;  Ster- 
ling  of  no  value,  Newman  poor  in  every  way,  Marion  leathery  but 
a  good  shipper  ;  Mr.  Husmann,  of  Missouri,  liked  Captain  Jack 
for  market  and  Cumberland  Triumph  for  home  use,  Charles 
Downing  and  Kentucky  both  good  ;  >Ir.  Bush  liked  Crystal  City  ; 
Mr.  Lynn,  of  Michigan,  praised  the  new  seedling  Marion. 

The  society  was  entertained  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  in  Power's 
Art  Rooms.  A  supper  was  served,  with  appropriate  toasts  and 
speeches.  The  tables  were  adorned  with  a  display  of  fruits  and 
flowers  such  as  even  Rochester  had  never  seen  before,  and  pro- 
nounced unequalled  by  those  who  had  attended  previous  banquets 
of  the  kind. 


The  ground  in  front  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  terminus, 
King's  Cross,  is  about  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden. 
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CALIFORNIAN  NOTES. 


Liliorhiza  lanceolata  is  among  the  earliest  of  our  spring 
blooming  bulbs,  with  a  habit  and  appearance  slightly  similar  to  the 
spring  Snowdrop,  which  is  so  much  prized  in  the  eastern  states.  Its 
flower  stem,  which  has  but  few  leaves,  is  from  6  in.  to  15  in.  high  ; 
.  the  scattered  leaves  nm  into  bracts  near  the  summit,  from  whose 
axils  spring  the  flowers,  which  at  first  appear  to  project  outward, 
but  gradually  droop  with  age.  I  have  rarely  seen  eight  flowers  in 
the  raceme,  the  last  blooming  as  the  first  fades.  The  six  leaves  of 
the  perianth,  which  are  white  with  gi-een  veins,  at  first  form  a  cup 
about  as  deep  as  wide,  sometimes  li  in.  each  w'.%y,  but  astlie  flower 
ages  the  tips  turn  back  and  form  a  bell-shaped  blossom  with  a 
reflexed  margin.  The  odour  is  rather  unpleasant  to  some.  The 
blooming  bulbs  often  grow  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.  or  more  in  stiff  aduhf, 
and  as  the  bulbs  are  composed  of  several  loosely  coherent  scales,  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  them  entire.  The  bnlbs  are  a  clear 
waxy  white,  and  sometimes  attain  a  diameter  of  1  in.  and  1|  in. 

The  "White  Oamassia  is  nearly  related  to  the  blue  Camassia 
esculenta  ;  it  grows  often  on  open  sandy  ridge  tops,  but  is  also  found 
in  dry  spots  in  shady  ravines  ;  its  bulbs  are  generally  deep  in  the 
ground,  the  base  in  some  Stift'  moisture-retaining  soil,  so  that  the 
base  of  the  bulb  is  ofter?!«H;ed  in  digging.  They  are  often  5  in. 
long  by  2  in.  in  diameters-Si  lighter  soils  the  spike  of  bloom  is  large, 
often  containing  upwards  of  100  florets,  and  being  9  in.  long  by  4  in. 
in  diameter  ;  while  in  heavier  soils  the  spike  is  sometimes  com- 
pounded, and  contains  several  hundred  florets,  wliich  are  white,  and 
about  \  in.  in  diameter.  The  spike  often  reaches  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in 
height.  The  cluster  of  leaves  from  the  bulb  often  reaches  18  in.  in 
height,  each  leaf  being  about  1  in.  across. 

Lilies  and  Pansies. — In  small  gardens  the  .all-important  ques- 
tion is  how  to  s.ave  sjjace  and  obtain  the  greatest  enjoyment  from 
every  inch  of  the  surface.  While  enjoying  our  beds  of  Japan  Lilies 
this  summer,  it  has  occured  to  us  that  since  some  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  auratuni,  do  not  like  over  much  sun,  and  all  of  them  hate 
too  frequent  removals,  it  might  be  possible  to  scatter  them  among 
surface-rooted  flowers,  so  as  to  save  space,  and  ensure  an  attraction 
for  more  montlis  of  the  year.  For  this  purpose  we  think  that  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  plant  .Japan  Lilies  rather  deeply  in  well 
prepared  somewhat  shaded  beds,  and  then  place  a  sufficient  number 
of  small  Piinsy  plants  on  the  surface  to  give  the  bed  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  existence. 

Abronias  Without  Water. — The  common  Beach  Abronia 
umbellata  cannot  be  praised  too  highly  as  an  autumn  bloomer  with- 
out any  water  whatever.  A  circular  bed  is  one  of  the  brightest 
things  in  a  garden,  and  once  faii'ly  rooted,  it  ought  to  be  permanent. 
Long  branches  are  useful  for  decoration,  if  used  with  plenty  of 
white. 

Catalonian  Jasmine. — This,  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  is  the  best  fragrant,  white-flowered  climber  we  know  of. 
Ours  has  made  a  large  growth  this  year,  and  is  a  mass  of  white  sprays 
and  clusters.  It  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  a  pot,  but  as  soon  as 
planted  in  the  open  air  it  flourishes  exceedingly,  and  is  the  admired 
of  all  beholders.  This  Jasmine  is  not  the  sort  of  jdant  to  make  a 
great  shelter  within  a  brief  time.  It  is  fragrant  and  delicate,  has  a 
cultivated,  gracious  air,  and  is  altogether  charming. 

Californian  Bananas. — Much  has  been  said  this  summer 
of  the  dwarf  Cavendish  Banana,  and  immense  clusters  of  the  fruits 
were  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  State  Fair,  and  at  sever.al  District 
Fairs  this  se.ason.  In  some  cases  the  fruit  was  ripe,  but  it  was  not 
of  a  clear  rich  colour,  or  of  high  flavour.  This  has  discouraged  some 
gi'owers  who  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  pi'oduce  an  article  fit  for  mar- 
ket, and  of  sufficiently  good  qu.ality  to  drive  imported  fruits  out  of 
the  market.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  the  Banana  has  yet  had 
a  fair  showing  on  account  of  the  severe  and  unusual  cold  of  last 
winter. 

W^ater  as  a  Protection  Against  Frost.  —Now  we 
have  always  been  taught  tliat  irrigation  of  the  trees  in  autumn  and 
winter  is  very  injurious,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to.  Alas  !  for 
the  theorists  ;  those  of  my  neighbours  who  followed  their  advice 
last  winter  lost  heaviest.  Myself  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Mac- 
Niel,  had  better  luck,  and  I  will  now  shortly  tell  you  how  it  was. 
Last  summer  I  had  pUanted  a  large  circle  in  front  of  the  wine  cellar 
with  rather  tender  trees,  such  as  Araucarias,  &c.,  which  generally 
are  supposed  to  be  unable  to  withstand  our  winter  climate.  Not 
knowing  any  better,  of  course,  I  kept  the  water  aw.ay  from  the  trees 
from  tlie  1st  of  October,  and  the  ground  got  well  dried  up.  As  you 
know,  we  had  very  severe  frosts  about  Christmas  time,  and  the  ti'ees 
had  been  left  uncovered.  The  day  before  the  heavy  frost  there  was 
a  large  break  in  our  irrigation  ditch  near  by.  The  water  flowed 
down,  and,  to  my  great  dismay,  covered  a  fpart  of  a  circle  where  I 


had  my  tender  trees.  Of  course  I  thought  they  were  all  gone.  The 
water  standing  round  the  trees  froze  solid,  and  just  as  far  as  the 
water  had  reached  the  trees  were  saved.  The  irrigated  ground  kept 
moist  the  whole  winter,  and  after  every  frost  presented  the  ajjpear- 
ance  of  a  heavily  frozen  surface.  One  day  in  the  early  spring 
I  visited  Mr.  MacNiel  and  incidentally  told  him  of  my 
experience.  "Why,"  he  said,  "that  is  just  mine  too, 
come  along  and  you  will  judge  for  yourself."  And  so  we  went 
out  through  the  Peach  and  Almond  orchard,  one  mile  and  a  half  or 
so,  down  to  the  Orange  trees.  Last  fall  Mr.  MacNiel  had  800  Orange 
ami  Lime  trees  alive,  all  budded,  and  about  five  years  old.  Now 
there  were  only  2.50  left  alive.  "  Well,"  said  my  friend,  "  a  day  or 
so  before  the  heavy  frost,  the  boys  on  Chapman's  forty  acres  took  a 
notion  to  irrigate  their  sheep-pasture,  and  did  not  care  a  bit  for  the 
big  break  in  their  ditch.  Accordingly  I  found,  to  my  gi'eat  vexation, 
half  of  my  Orange  trees  flooded  next  morning.  The  water  had  run 
here  and  there  in  the  lowest  places,  of  course,  and,  look  here,  you 
may  see  it  plainly,  wherever  the  water  did  go,  there  the  trees  are 
alive.  The  dry  places  were  occupied  by  trees  which  you  now  see 
dead  to  the  roots."  And  indeed  my  friend  was  right,  the  water  had 
saved  our  trees,  no  mistake  about  that. — CaUfornian  HortkuUurid. 


ANSWERS  TO  OORRESPONDENTS. 


Double  "White  Rocket.— If  "An  Old  r.anlener"  (p,  367)  will  wi-ite  to 
Win.  Wardle,  of  Winshill,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  1  have  no  doubt  that  lie  will 
inform  him  where  he  can  procure  the  old  dwarf  double  white  Rocket.  I  have 
but  one  solitary  plant,  and  consider  it,  when  well  grown,  second  to  none  of  the 
f)ther  three  varieties.  The  two  giant  double  Rockets,  when  strou'^,  are  some- 
what coarse,  which  the  dwarf  double  white  certainly  is  not.  Mr.  Wardle's 
plants  came  from  Ireland.— Wm.  Elliott,  Stocksbyidge. 

Rose  Hedges.— Can  any  one  tell  me  from  his  own  experience  of  a  good  Rose 
for  forming  a  Rose  hedge  to  enclose  one  side  of  a  Rosery. — T.  E.  C.  [Hybrid 
Chinas :  Charles  Lawson  (r<^ise),  Ctaipe  d"Hebe  (pink),  Madame  Plantier  (white) ; 
Hybrid  Perpetuals:  Anna  Alexieff  (rose),  Magna  Charta  (pink),  Mar^chal  Vaillant 
(red).     Any  one  of  these  would  make  a  good  hedge  of  Roses.— W.  P.] 

"Worn-out  Lawns.— How  can  I  improve  a  lawn  which  seems  to  be  almost 
worn  out  ?— P,  [In  March  next  scarify  the  bare  patches  with  a  shai^p -toothed  iron 
rake.  Apply  a  rich  top-dressing  of  fine  soil,  and  sow  Grass  seeds  thickly,  raking 
them  well  in,  and  rolluig  the  surface  smouili  and  even.  If  the  Grass  needs  more 
encouragement  apply  soot,  or  any  artificial  manure  that  contains  a  good  deal  of 
ammonia.  There  has  been  so  much  mowing  tliis  season  that  the  Grass  needs  extra 
support— H.] 

Pi'opag'ating  Clematises.— J".  £.— Clematises  are  propagated  by  grafting 
them  on  tlie  roots  of  common  kinds,  or  by  layers,  or  by  division  of  the  roots.  To 
obtain  young  plants  by  layers  the  wood  as  it  grows  should  be  pegged  down  at  each 
joint,  a  small  cut  being  made  close  to  the  bud  with  a  sharp  knife  to  induce  roots 
to  be  thro^vn  out.  Some  tine  sand  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  order  to  in- 
duce free  rooting.  Stop  the  growth  of  the  main  shoot  after  several  joints  have 
been  so  layered,  and  when  rooted  the  wood  can  be  severed  and  the  young  plants 
lifted.      <!Hd  roots  may  also  be  lifted  in  the  winter,  and  be  carefully  divided. — D. 

Champion  Potatoes.— Do  these  do  well  in  what  are  called  lazy  drills,  or  is 
it  better  to  plant  them  in  ground  that  has  been  broken  up?  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  some  when  the  time  comes ;  the  ground  1  am  going  to  put  them  in  is 
now  Grass.  If  they  do  not  do  well  in  the  lazy  drills,  I  will  have  to  rake  the  ground 
up,— Subscriber. 

Wintering  Echeverias.— ^^^An.- E.  secunda  and  secunda  glauca  may 
be  wintered  freely  in  the  open  air  if  banks  of  soil  be  built  up  against  a  wall 
or  greenhouse  or  other  building,  with  a  very  steep  slope.  Into  these  banks  the 
Echeverias  should  be  planted  thickly,  and  no  harm  will  result  to  them  until 
very  severe  frost  comes,  when  some  mats,  sacks,  or  other  coverings  placed  over 
them  will  keep  them  safe.  The  sloping  position  throws  otf  wet,  and  thus,  frost 
does  less  harm. 

Neglected  Asparagus  Beds.— I  have  just  taken  possession  of  an  old 
garden  in  which  the  Asparagus  beds  have  been  much  neglected.  How  can  I 
improve  them?— W.  [When  the  tops  are  ripe  (which  may  be  knowu  by  change 
of  colom-),  dress  the  beds  with  salt,  7  lb.  to  the  square  yard,  and  place  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  thickness  of  good  manure.  The  juices  of 
the  manure  will  mingle  with  the  salt,  and  be  carried  down  to  the  roots  by  the 
rains  and  be  of  much  benefit.  But  a  new  plantation  must  be  made  ;  therefore, 
in  spring,  procure  a  few  one-year  old  plants,  and  plant  them  in  rows  4  ft.  apart 
and  2  ft.  asunder  in  the  rows.- E.  H.] 

Peaches.—/*.  S.— Either  Lord  Palmerston  or  Walburton  Admirable  will 
answer  your  purpose.     Both  are  good  late  Peaches, 

Names  of  Plants.— i^.  G.— The  leaves  sent  belong  to  a  species  of  Rhodo- 
dendron from^the  Himalayas,  but  we  camiot  name  it  without  Hnwei'S.  R.  S.  M.— 
Stapelia  variegata.  .V.  TP.— If  you  will  send  fiowers  we  will  t-udeavour  to  name 
it  foryou.  M.  L.  D.—2,  Begonia  Weltoniensis  ;  3,  B.  scmpcrtlorens ;  5,  B.  fuch- 
sioides  ;  6,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  ;  land  4,  Next  week.  H'.  B  A. —5,  Rud- 
beckia  hirta ;  6,  Chrysantltemum  frutescens ;  7,  Helleborus  foetidus ;  8, 
Centranthus  ruber ;  9.  Sedum  siiectabile  ;  Others  next  week.  F.  T.—\,  Euouy- 
mus  europrens ;  2,  Hypericum  Andriisa?mum.  M.  O'li. — The  name  of  the  Nilotic 
Lotus  is  Nj-niphrea  Lotus.  P.  J,  A'.- The  large  flower  is  Aster  AnieUns,  the 
other  we  cannot  name  from  such  a  scrap.  AVe  cannot  answer  yoxiT  other  question. 
Fnuts,  J.  r.— Next  week.  i>.  S.~l.  Asplenium  Trichomanes ;  2,  A.  Ruta:mu- 
raria  ;  3,  Acliantum  pedatum  ;  4,  Polypodium  vulgare  ;  .'j,  Doodia  dives.  Deron.— 
1.  Aster  Chapmanni ;  ^2,  A.  Amellus ;  3,  A.  bessarabiciis  ;  3,  A.  ericoides ;  5,  A. 
Irevis  ;  6,  Diplopappus  linearifolius.     .Bnqmrrr.- Centi-opogon  Lucyauus.  M.T.~ 

1.  Odontoglossum  crispnm  ;  2,  O.  maculatum;  3,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  O. 
insigne.    Amateur.— 'Erie a  cerinthoides.     W.  S.—\,  Habrothamnus  corJ^nbosus  ; 

2,  H.  fasciculatus ;  3,  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  0.  P.  Q.~l,  Colchicum  autunmale; 
2,  Apparently  C.  byzantinum  ;  3,  Crocus  uudiilorus;  4,  C.  speciosus.  F.  (?.— 1, 
Lygodium  scandens;  2,  I'teris  scaberula  ;  3.  Pleroma  elegaus  ;  4,  Begonia  nitidn. 
F(fe.—1,  Rondeletia  speciosa  ;  2.  Combretum  purpiu-eum  ;  3,  Jasminum  Sambac; 
4,  Tacsonia  mollis ;  d.  Fuchsia  microphylla. 
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the  charms  of  a  public  garden.      Two  structures  have  lately  been 
recteJ  in  the  Regent's  I'ark  which  suggest  these  remarks. 


"Tliis  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Xatme  :  change  it  rather  : 
TuE  Ari  itself  is  Xatuke."— S/iatt'spi-ai-e. 


hut 


LEAFLETS. 


It  is  pleasant  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  notice  the  things  that 
preserve  their  verdure,  or  even  assume  a  deeper  tint,  when  yellow 
and  brown  leaves  are  falling  everywhere.  A  Bamljoo  (Bambusa 
Metake)  in  Professor  Owen's  garden  at  .Sheen  pleased  me  very  much 
the  other  day.  One  of  its  most  graceful  shoots  measured  over  lU  ft. 
in  length  without  a  break  or  shoot  of  any  kind,  the  stem  being  a 
very  delicate  green,  but  nearly  covered  with  brown  bracts.  In 
sheltered  corners  and  on  warm,  well-prepared  soils  this  Bamboo 
thrives  very  well  about  London,  and  is  perteotl}'  hardy. 

In  the  same  garden  on  the  iiul  of  Xovembjr,  with  a  cold  northern 
breeze  blowing,  the  eye  was  clieered  with  some  spikes  of  the  Cardinal- 
flower  still  fresh.  There  are  few  plants  more  brilliant,  more  beau- 
tiful, at  this  season  of  the  ye.ar,  or  at  any  season,  than  the  Cardinal- 
flower  (Lobelia  cardinalis).  In  America  it  is  found  in  low  and 
marshy  grounds,  but  thrives  well  in  any  garden  soil,  though  it  does 
not  often  live  tlirough  the  winter  on  cold  soils  about  London.  In 
warm  and  light  soils,  however,  it  is  hardy.  There  used  to  be  a  fine  dis- 
play in  the  College  Gardens,  Duljlin,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Burbidge  will 
ai^ain  have  plants  that  thrive  so  well  there.  I  hope  he  may  beabletoget 
the  tine  species  and  varieties  that  were  in  cultivation  some  fifteen 
years  ago.     Messrs.  E.  O.  Henderson  used  to  have  them. 

* 

I  regret  to  notice  a  few  not  very  good-natured  remarks  on  the 
"  Pinetum  "  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Gordon,  in  the  GnnUncrs' 
Chronicle. : — "As  an  author,'"  the  writer  remarks,  "  Mr.  Gordon  was 
not  very  successful,  for  his  l)Ook  was  neither  ex.act  nor  discrimina- 
tive enough  to  take  rank  as  a  botanical  authority',  nor  was  it  suffi- 
ciently popular  in  style  to  take  a  high  position  from  that  point  of 
view,  the  technical  account  of  each  plant  being  too  loose  and  wordy 
to  be  diagnostic,  while  tlie  uses,  adaptabilities,  and  geogi-apliy  of  the 
several  treSs  were  not  sutSciently  elaborated  to  make  it  attractive 
to  the  general  reader.  It  professed,  indeed,  to  be  a  '  Synopsis  '  of 
the  Coniferse,  which  it  was  not.  unless  a  classified  table  of  tlie  genera 
could  be  held  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  title."  Mr.  Gordon,  it  may 
be  remarked,  took  the  trouble  to  write  what  was  admitted  to  be  the 
best  book  on  Conifers  in  English,  and  tliis  criticism  on  tlie  work  of 
a  man  wlio,  whatever  iiis  faults,  gave  us  the  liook  that  has  served 
tile  horticulturists  of  the  United  Kingdom  well  for  ,a  good  many 
years,    is  both   unmanly,  unjust,   and  especially    uncalled  for   and 

ungracious  in  an  obituary  notice. 

* 

This  kind  of  reading  will  be  sadder  matter  than  it  now  is  if  what 
people  have  not  done  is  to  be  compared  with  that  which  they  have 
done.  Most  men,  even  among  those  who  in  early  life  enjoy  "  all 
the  cliances,"  as  they  are  called,  are  content  to  do  nothing,  so 
far  as  adding  to  our  knowledge  is  concerned.  The  great  army  of  the 
Do-nothing's  would  probably  gain  some  recruits  if  it  becomes  the 
fashion  for  the  ghoul-cr'tic  to  perform  his  miserable  wail  over  the 
graves  of  those  who  do  the  best  tliey  can.  However,  poor  George 
(iordon  had  not  many  friends,  and  was  not  always  his  own,  so  it  is 
not  dangerous  to  say  unkindly  things  of  him. 

♦ 

I  note  the  following  reference  to  Mr.  Gordon  in  Sir  Jos.  Hooker's 
latest  report :  "The  very  complete  collection  of  cones  and  leaves  of 
Pines  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Gordon,  late  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  has  been  presented  by  the  director,  and  deposited, 
the  cones  in  the  museum,  and  the  foliage  specimens  in  the  herbarium. 
It  contains  the  type  specimens  of  almost  every  species  described  in 
'  (Gordon's  Pinetum,'  a  standard  work  amongst  nunserymen  and 
foresters,  of  which  a  second  edition  has  lately  appeared." 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  public  opinion  be  some  day  aroused  by 
the  continual  addition  of  small  houses  and  private  enclosures  in  the 
Duhlic  parks  of  London,  and  a  clean  sweep  be  made  of  the  lot.  In 
fact,  it  must  come  to  this,  if  the  authorities  do  not  put  a  stop  to 
what  is  being  done.  Every  structure  of  this  kind  means  limiting 
the  view,  or  presenting  an  ill-looking  mass  of  brick,  where  one  seeks 
the  repose  of  trees  or  Grass.  Then  there  is  an  enclosure,  which  limits 
the  space  that  belongs  to  the  public,  and  an  addition  of  pathways, 
traffic,  &c.,  to  the  house  and  its  belongings,  which  in  no  way  adds  to 


I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole's  jopular  l>ook  on 
Roses  has  been  translated  into  German — an  honour  that  does  not 
often  befall  an  English  horticultural  book. 

In  connection  with  the  age  of  trees,  it  may  interest  many  to  know 
that  in  E.arl  Spencer's  park,  Althorpe,  near  Northampton,  a  stone 
with  the  date  of  their  planting  has  been  placed  in  the  various  plan- 
tations from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  downwards.  This  custom  was 
begun  by  Sir  John  Spencer.  The  300  years'  old  O.aks,  on  wliioli  the 
herons  now  build,  are,  according  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Baker,  fine,  tall- 
growing  trees,  with  no  ajipearance  of  .age  or  decay  about  them.  The 
plan,  which  is  .an  excellent  one,  should  be  .adopted  in  every  place 
where  planting  is  done.  I  know  that  it  is  being  carried  out  at 
Thoresby,  where  the  date  of  all  the  more  recently  formed  plantations 
is  attached  to  them  in  the  form  of  an  iron  label  let  into  the  ground 
some   3  ft.,    and   with   sufficient    base   attached   to  it  to  render  it 

immovable. 

* 

I  see  there  is  an  interesting  paper  in  the  "  Zoologist"  on  the  two 
supposed  kinds  of  British  Martens.  The  conclusion  of  the  author  is 
that  there  is  only  one  kind — the  Pine  M.urten,  now  a  native  of  Brit.ain. 
In  mentioning  the  localities,  we  think  the  author  makes  the  anim.al 
appear  to  be  too  rare,  and  among  the  Irish  ones  we  do  not  notice  the 
county  of  Waterford,  though  it  is  so  plentiful  at  Curraghmore  thiit 
Mr.  Speed  tells  us  he  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  save  the  Peaches 
from  its  attacks.  It  used  to  go  along  t'le  top  of  the  wall,  and,  like  a 
sensible  ejiicure,  help  itself  to  many  of  the  Peaches  every  night. 

Are  we  not  going  wrong  with  our  continu.al  quest  after  "rich 
and  sugary  flavours,"  to  quote  words  often  used  to  praise  fruit  ?  A 
correspondent,  who  knows  a  good  deal  about  tirapes,  writes  of  the 
Paris  Grapes  : — "  I  liked  the  Ch.asselas,  they  were  so  refreshing,  but 
we  have  some  kinds  equally  good  in  Eagland,  only  they  are  not  in 
repute,  because  they  do  not  produce  big  bunches.  All  the  Prontignans, 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Black  Prince,  and  others  are  crisp  and  good 
in  flavour  with  a  grateful  aroma." 

* 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  in  our  Grape-growing,  and  some 
pedantry  I  fear.  The  sensational  bunch  system  has  been  the  bane 
of  culture  to  some  extent.  What  a  tale  could  be  told  of  it  !  We 
only  hear  when   success  attends  any  one,   but  never  of  the  utter 

collapse  at  the  end  of  .a  few  years  in  every  case.     Those  at  

had  reached  a  low  ebb  last  year,  .and  this  ye.ar  they  are  abso- 
lutely barren  and  nearly  dead.  It  is  a  ease  of  stall-feeding  and 
dying,  like  the  fat  bullocks  in  the  Smithiield  fog. 

* 

The  public  have  every  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bond  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  thrown  the  priceless  treasures  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  open  to  them.  Mr.  Bond  beg<an  by  abolishing  the 
vexatious  rule  compelling  every  reader,  whether  he  was  of  fifty  years 
or  fifty  hours'  standing,  to  show  his  ticket  every  time  he  entered. 
Readers  known  to  the  attendants  enter  freely,  while  those  who  are 
not  recognised  at  once  are  asked  to  sign  their  names  in  a  book  for 
comparison  with  the  signature  on  their  ticket. 

* 

The  next  thing  Mr.  Bond  did  was  to  throw  open  two-thirds  of  the 
collection  every  day  instead  of  closing  the  whole  for  three  days  a 
week,  so  that  country  sight-seers  unacqu<ainted  with  the  open  day 
are  no  longer  sent  away  empty.  The  last  great  innovation  is  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  light  into  the  reading  room,  so  that 
readers  can  now  remain  there  until  7  p.m.  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  leave  at  4,  5,  or  G  p.m.,  accordingto  the  season.  All  this  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  wants  of  the  public 
shown  .at  Kew,  where,  however,  we  do  not  desjiair  of  seeing  a  more 
sensible  course  taken  in  due  time. 

There  is  a  pleas.ant  story  wliicli  conies  to  us  from  old  times  about 
Kew.  One  d.ay  King  George  the  Third's  gardener  complained  to  him 
that  the  people  plucked  the  flowers  very  much,  and  begged  of  him  to 
close  the  gardens.  "  Do  my  people  really  pluck  the  flowers  to  that 
extent?"  The  troubled  gardener  .assured  him  it  was  so.  "Then 
plant  more  !  "  said  the  King.  Of  course,  plucking  flowers  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  our  days  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  preventing 
people  seeing  them  at  any  hour  that  the  sun  sees  them  is  really  too  bad. 
.Speaking  of  gathering  flowers  in  public  gardens,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  people  picking  Cowslips  in  the  charming  grounds  of  the  Little 
Trianon  at  Versailles  some  time  ago,  and  wondered  that  in  such  a 
police-awed  country  as  France  it  was  permitted.  The  sentry  at  the 
gate,  however,  made  the  people  part  with  their  nosegays,  and  a  vast 
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heap  of  Cowslips  ami  wiUl  flowers  beside  him  at  the  gate  showed  the 
extent  of  the  depredation. 

"  Our  country  is  full  of  jjoor  ministers  and  poorer  lawyers,  and 
shockingly  jjoor  doctors,  who  ought  to  have  been  good  shoemakers  or 
farmers,  who  reached  their  present  and  unprofitable  station  by  aiming 
too  high."  Thus  speaks  the  New  Hantpshire  Mirror.  "Isn't  that 
a  mistake?  "  asks  I)r.  Hoskins  in  the  Vermont  W<dchrnnn.  '•  Didn't 
they  aim  too  low  ?  But,  if  they  aimed  too  high  in  trying  to  be  pro- 
fessional men,  would  it  not  have  been  a  fault  in  them  to  have  aimed 
still  higher  ?  For  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  brains  ami  energj'  to  be 
a  successful  cultivator  than  to  succeed  in  professional  life,  according 
to  our  observation  and  experience." 

# 

It  would  appear  that  our  American  cousins  are  continually  tormented 
by  a  race  of  men  called  "Tree  pedlars,"  of  which  we  in  this  country 
happily  know  nothing.  The  mission  of  these  individuals  is  to  run 
about  the  country  to  sell  trees,  and  some  of  them  try  to  add  to  their 
business  by  describing  all  sorts  of  marvellous,  but  impossible,  novel- 
ties to  farmers  and  other  persons  ignorant  of  trees  and  horticulture. 
Complaints  are  continually  being  made  in  tlie  American  papers.  I 
see  by  a  letter  in  Vick's  iloiitJihi  that  certain  tree  piedlars  in  Kansas 
are  selling  a  blue  Rose,  and  claim  it  to  be  from  .San  Francisco.  As 
no  such  Rose  is  known  here,  or  anywhere  else,  it  must  be  put 
down  as  only  another  case  of  hur.-.bug.  But  a  blue  Rose  is  modesty 
to  what  they  have  been  known  to  offer  ;  they  have  been  known  to 
describe  to  us  the  future  produce  of  the  fruit  trees  the}'  sell.  Though 
tlie  food  and  wealth-producing  capacities  of  the  country  are  almost 
inexhaustible,  they  are  not  for  these  gentlemen  enough.  Judging  by 
articles  in  therural  papers,  and  particularly  in  the  American  At/ri- 
cultiirist,  the  number  of  persons  who  regularly  pursue  tliis  most  impu- 
dent kind  of  swindling  seems  far  greater  in  America  than  here. 

One  of  my  pleasures  is  to  take  up  the  Californian  Horticulturist  and 
see  what  is  doing  in  that  far-off  sunny  land  of  mountain,  noble  forest, 
and  warm  plain  ;  and  wliich,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country, 
has  been  rapidly  turned  into  a  ganlen  land.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  hrst  people  only  settled  in  it  in  1S4'J.  Mr.  Shinu,  the  editor, 
•writes  very  pleasantly  on  the  native  and  garden  plants  of  the  country; 
and  one  often  sees  a  sketch  of  some  beautiful  plant-life  peculiar  to 
the  country,  and  yet  interesting,  because  it  often  concerns  plants 
that  are  hardy  witli  us. 

Here  are  a  few  words  on  Lilies  of  native  cultivation: — "The 
mountain  children  whom  one  meets  on  their  w  ay  to  school  these 
July  mornings,  load  themselves  down  with  what  they  call  Tiger 
Lilies,  or  in  other  words,  Lilium  Humboldti,  whose  spires  flash  out 
with  wonderful  brilliancy  around  the  bases  of  volcanic  rocks,  or  near 
shattered  ledges,  or  on  the  hard  red  clay  of  the  hillsides.  One  of 
our  authors,  who  studies  with  loving  and  analytic  mind  the  colours 
and  sounds  and  meanings  of  the  Sierra  woods,  has  called  it  "carne- 
lion-hued,"  with  its  orange  and  amber  ground,  veined  with  black. 
In  favourable  places  we  have  found  Lily  stems  as  tall  as  a  man.  The 
bulbs  are  deep  down,  and  not  easily  dug  out.  Some  insect  bores  into 
and  ruins  many  a  choice  bud.  This  Lily  loves  company,  being  always 
found  in  groups.  Where  you  see  one  yellow  flash  you  may  be  sure 
there  are  others  near.  After  blossoming  time  is  over,  the  stalks  dis- 
appear very  quickly.  By  following  up  the  long  ridges  blossoms  may 
be  found  in  perfection  for  several  months.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
lovely  wdiite  Lily,  L.  Washingtouianum.  Both  species  are  in  per- 
fection in  Nevada  County." 

# 

I  see  that  Mr.  Falconer,  formerly  of  The  G.\rden,  describes  in  the 
Sural  New  Yoi'ker  a  horticultural  club  of  a  new  kind  : — "  The  ladies 
of  Garden  Street,  whichboundsthe  Cambridgegardenonthewest,  have 
g<)t  up  a  club,  which  they  call  the  Garden  club.  Their  object  is  to 
assist  one  another  in  horticultural  knowledge,  by  relating  their  ex- 
perience regarding  the  cultivation  of  outdoor  and  window  plants, 
experimenting  with  '  new  '  things,  and  clubbing  together  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seeds  and  gardening  periodicals.  They  meet  once  a  week 
at  some  member's  house  when  horticultural  tropics  are  discussed 
within,  and  the  garden  examined  without."  This  is  a  very  good  idea, 
but  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  where  people  are  really 
fond  of  the  art. 

Yet  another  letter  to  the  Time.-s  about  the  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  "Living  in  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace,  Kensington,  I  am 
naturally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  line  group  of  trees 
growing  in  the  gardens  just  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  terrace.  On 
I'riday  morning  last,  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  I  observed  that  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  and  was  being  carted 
away.     On  every  morning  since,  except  Sunday,  another  tree  has 


been  cut  down  and  carried  away.  The  felling  of  the  trees  being 
done  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  everything  carried  off  and  the 
ground  duly  levelled  and  set  to  riglits  before  ten  o'clock,  is  evidently 
done  to  escape  observation, — Henry  Thus.  Cole."  One  never  sees 
the  true  remedy  for  the  old  and  dying  trees  given  in  these  letters, 
often  as  it  has  been  given  in  The  (i.viiDEX,  that  is,  the  planting 
annually  in  the  best  manner  a  certain  portion  of  the  ground  in  each 
park  with  the  nobler  hardy  deciduous  trees. 

Mr.  George  Synie,  whose  communications  on  various  subjects 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  The  Garden,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  curatorship  of  the  botanic  gardens,  Castleton, 
Jamaica,  an  excellent  clioice,  Mr.  Syme  being  well  acquainted  with 
plants  in  a  living  state,  and  also,  as  our  readers  know,  familiar 
botanieally  with  that  most  important  family — the  Couiferse. 

JtT.STICIA. 


Destruction  of  Gardens  in  Spain.— The  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter,  dated  Aguilas,  Spain,  Oct.  20,  has  been  sent  to 
us  for  pulilication  :  "  You  will  have  seen  in  tlie  newspapers  accounts 
of  the  awful  storm  that  has  visited  us.  AA'hole  farms  have  been 
swept  away,  not  only  tlie  houses  and  stacks,  but  the  trees,  crojis, 
and  even  the  earth  down  to  the  bare  rocks  underneath.  About 
20,000  Fig  trees  alone  in  this  district  have  been  uprooted  and  carried 
away,  and  the  crops  in  the  lowlands  covered  over  with,  in  some  cases, 
3  ft.  of  stones,  brought  down  by  the  swollen  streams.  At  the  farm 
of  a  friend  of  mine  there  is  literally  nothing  left — Yines,  Almonds, 
Fig  and  Pine  trees,  water-tanks,  and  garden,  which  had  taken  twenty 
years  to  get  into  order  and  perfection,  all  gone,  and  even  the  ground 
is  all  washed  away.  The  news  from  Murcia  and  Lorca  is  fearful. 
The  plain  of  the  former,  which  was  full  of  gardens  of  Orange  and 
Lemon  trees,  groves  of  Olives,  w  ith  other  fruit  trees  of  every  descrip- 
tion, is  under  water  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  when  this 
subsides  the  mud  and  debris  will  cover  everything,  and  all  the  garden 
crojjs  be  spoilt.  About  1000  houses  round  Murcia  alone  are  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  either  knocked  down  or  carried  clean  away.  Over 
200  dead  bodies  have  been  found  already,  and  the  work  is  only  just 
commenced.  In  Lorca,  32  ;  Sierra  Almagrera,  30  ;  Puerta  Lumbreras, 
10 ;  Alcantarilla,  8  have  been  found,  but  the  number  of  missing  is 
something  beyond  belief.  At  Lorca  the  water  came  down  the  river 
like  a  wall.  The  suburbs  are  more  than  half  gone,  and  what  was  a 
few  days  ago  a  series  of  well-cultivated  farms  and  market  gardens, 
with  pretty  country  houses  and  flower  gardens,  is  now  an  immense 
mud  plain — there  is  no  other  word  for  it." — 'Times. 

Ne'W  Paint. — The  danger  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  turpentine 
has  been  long  known,  and  its  pernicious  influence  on  the  health  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  as  has  been  verified  in  several  cases  occurring  in 
persons  sleeping  in  newly  painted  rooms,  some  of  wliich  have  even 
proved  fatal.  Several  theories,  more  or  less  plausible,  have  been 
propounded  to  explain  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  inhalation  of 
these  vapours  :  but,  whatever  be  the  correct  explanation,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  danger  of  occupying  a  room  recently  painted  in  which 
turpentine  has  been  employed,  before  complete  dessication  has  taken 
place.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene,  that  a  sudden 
death  which  recently  took  place  in  Paris  was  attributable  to  this 
cause,  it  being  shown  that  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  lead  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  paint  of  the  room  in  which  the 
deceased  slept ;  the  lead,  being  fixed  and  non-volatile,  cannot  in  these 
cases  be  accused  of  being  the  offending  element. — British  Medical 
Journal. 

Poisoning  from  Yewberries. — Children  are  very  apt  to 

pick  and  swallow  the  attractive  berries  of  the  Yew.  The  practice  is 
a  most  dangerous  one,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  in  check,  as  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  a  little  boy  on  whose  body  an  inquest  has  been 
held  at  Oxford.  The  child,  according  to  the  Daili/  Teh'ijraph,  had 
been  strolling  through  a  cemetery  with  his  friends,  and,  while 
playing  about,  he  had  plucked  and  eaten  "a  handful  of  Yewberries." 
No  evil  effect  was  noticeable  until  next  morning,  when  he  awoke  in 
convulsions,  and  died  before  even  a  doctor  could  be  fetched.  The 
poison  seems  to  have  attacked  tlie  nerve  centres,  but  in  what  specific 
manner  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I'^very  poison  is  a  possible  remedial 
mendicament,  and  therefore  the  Yewberry  may  have  valuable  uses. 
Like  many  other  vegetable  poisons,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  careful  experiment,  so  that  no  antidote  to  it  is  known. 
Yet  why  should  not  toxieolognsts  make  a  study  of  this  and  of  sever.il 
other  common  but  baneful  growths  ?  Deaths  are  constantly  occurring 
among  children  who  pick  and  swallaw  these  things,  and  science 
might  do  something  to  protect  them  against  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
ignorance. 

Leycesteria  forniosa. — This  has  flourished  in  my  garden  for 
many  years  without  the  slightest  protection,  and  thousands  of  self- 
sown  seedlings  make  tlieir  appearance  annually. — J.  H.  N. 
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It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  plant  a  town  garden  permanent!}'  on  account 
of  hot  pavements  and  walls,  and  cold  currents  of  wind.  JIany  plants 
fail  altogetlier,  others  pine,  and  others  gi-ow  too  large.  Knowing 
indeed  the  frecpient  failures  of  such  undertakings,  we  feel  impelled 
to  describe  to  the  reader  how  we  once  planted,  or  helped  to  plant,  a 
city  garden,  and  how  it  looked  when  it  was  done.  A  friend  had  a 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  he  had  erected  a  house  as  far  back  from 
the  street  as  convenience  would  permit — some  20  ft.  On  this  space 
he  tried  to  grow  Grass  and  plants,  but  did  not  succeed.  Dis- 
heartened by"  failure,  lie  came  to  us  one  spring,  purchased  some 
plants,  employed  two  workmen,  and  in  due  time  produced  a  piece 
of  miniature  lawn-planting,  which  appears  in  our  illustration  as  it 
looked  after  ten  years  of  careful  fostering.  The  production  of  turf 
was  of  course  first  attempted.  The  lack  of  good  turf  is  almost  fatal 
to  the  beauty  of  any  possible  selection  of  plants.  Here,  wliere  all  is 
foreground  in  a  certain  sense,  a  large  amount  of  the  general  tone  and 
colour  of  the  place  must  come  from  turf.  Ornamentation  becomes 
in  such  cases  like  the  decoration  of  a  room. 
The  turf  must  make  the  carpet  whereon  the 
ornaments  are  to  be  arranged.  In  this  case 
the  unsatisfactory  Grass  was  replaced  by  a 
turf  of  Ivy  planted  at  intervals  of  18  in.,  so 
that  a  thick  mat  of  foliage  could  readily 
develop  itself. 

The  Ivy  turf  recognised  as  the  predominant 
feature,  what  plants  do  we  notice  first  ? 
Here  by  the  gate  is  a  Japanese  ilaple,  one 
of  the  twenty-five  varieties  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  nearly  the  most  noteworthy 
plant  in  the  lot,  and  demands  attention  still 
more  because  it  presents  one  of  the  best  in- 
stances of  what  the-Japanese  can  furnish  us  for 
lawn-planting.    The  Maples  of  Japan  are  per- 


they  alwaj's  require  more  skill  to  keep  them  healthy  than  deciduous 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  .Japanese  Cypresses  or  Retinosporas,  as  a  group, 
have  a  remarkable  fitness  for  city  gardens,  considering  the  fact  that 
they,  too,  are  evergreens.  True,  certain  varieties  grow  to  a  consider- 
able height,  but  most  forms  are  slow  and  of  moderate  growth,  if  they 
are  not  actually  dwarf.  Their  forms  are  indeed  legion.  They  are 
drooping  or  erect,  Fern-like  or  Lichen-like,  and  even  pass  into 
curious  thread-lilvC  shapes.  In  colour  tliey  are  golden,  variegated, 
and  green,  but  chiefly  of  a  bright  glossy  green.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  this  tree  its  size  is  about  1  ft.,  althougli  it  is  liy  no  means 
young.  In  future  its  spray-like  forms  will  grow  eonsideralily,  but 
pruning,  to  which  it  is  specially  amen.alile,  will  readily  restrain  it, 
without  danger  of  malformation.  This  peculiar  ability  to  bear  with 
tlie  utmost  ease  the  strain  of  pruning  distinguishes  E..  plumosa  aurea 
above  most  other  evergreens,  and  makes  it  well  fitted  for  city 
planting.  The  general  colour  of  its  foliage  is  a  broad  suffusion  of 
gold,  which,  wlien  the  plant  has  been  pruned  systematically,  remains 
unusually  bright  in  winter.     No  otlier  evergreen,  perhaps,  equals  it 
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haps  most  free  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  that  make  so  many  plants 
Japanese  bom  and  bred,  wonderful,  but  not  beautiful  in  our  eyes. 
These  Maples  are  miniature  trees,  with  a  free,  full  development  that 
suggests  neither  deformity  nor  stunted  conditions.  Their  dimensions 
would  not  in  twenty  years  increase  enough  to  unfit  them  for  city 
gardens,  though  they  never  should  receive  a  touch  of  the  pruning- 
knife  ;  and  as  to  Iiardiness,  we  can  only  say  that  in  tliis  respect  they 
equal  any  Maple,  with  the  added  toughness  of  all  dwarf  trees.  Tlie 
leaves  of  these  Maples  are  beautifully  variegated  during  summer — 
white,  green,  and  yellow  mingling  on  the  same  surface,  and  these 
same  leaves  are  divided  and  sub-divided  until  tliey  become  mere 
shreds  of  tissue.  It  is  always  curious  to  note  that  the  most  diminu- 
tive and  complex  types  belong  to  the  hardiest  and  dwarfest  varieties. 
But  we  have  not  done  With  .Japanese  plants.  Along  the  walk 
directly  behind  the  Japanese  Maple  is  a  golden  .Japanese  Cypress 
(Retinospora  plumosa  aurea).  This  arrangement  has  been  intended 
to  produce  contrast  Vjetween  evergreen  and  deciduous  plants,  between 
a  larger  and  more  erect  form  and  one  smaller  and  more  compact. 
Winter  effects  have  also  been  considered  in  using  evergreens, 
although  it  should  be  noted,  at  the  same  time,  that  evergreens  are 
especially  difficult  to  grow  in  cities.     Occasionally  they  will  die,  and 


in  tliis  quality,  and  it  is  a  quality  very  valuable  for  city  lawns,  where 
bright  and  varied  colour  in  winter  is  specially  grateful.  It  is  easily 
transplanted,  and  might  be  common,  for  it  is  easy  to  propagate.  The 
general  appearance  of  these  Retinosporas  resembles  that  of  an  Arbor- 
V'itaj,  only  they  are  more  varied  and  spray-like  in  form,  richer  in 
colouring,  ami  hardier  and  better  in  every  way. 

On  tlie  other  side  of  the  door-way  we  have  a  Jiipanese  Snowball. 
Tlie  supreme  excellence  of  this  shrub  lies  in  its  rich  character. 
Everytliiug  about  it  is  excellent.  The  soft,  brown,  fuzzy  stems,  the 
dark  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  piled  in  picturesque  masses  when 
the  plant  has  been  properly  pruned,  and  above  all,  the  large,  pure 
white  snow-ball  (lowers,  make  it  very  choice  and  attractive.  Indeed, 
the  contr.ast  between  the  shining,  crinkled  green  leaves  and  the  well- 
rounded  flower-clusters  is  always  striking.  These  flowers,  more- 
over, hang  to  the  branches  five  or  six  weeks,  and  drop  unbroken. 
Standing  out  prominently  on  the  open  turf  is  a  weeping  Hemlock  of 
lighter  and  more  rounded  habit.  Indeed,  all  tliese  lines  are  models 
of  curving  grace.  Like  the  .Japan  Snowliall  in  the  one  quality  of 
picturesqueness,  it  needs  much  the  same  care  in  pruning  to  develop 
its  full  charms  and  to  restrain  it  and  adapt  it  to  a  city  garden.  The 
beautiful  sprays  and  tendrils  should  be  encouraged  in  their  irregu- 
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larities  in  order  to  obtain  a  characteristic  and  graceful  form.  Another 
prominent  feature  of  this  part  of  the  picture  is  a  beautiful  Spirsa 
prunifolia,  a  deciduous  plant  intended  to  contrast  witli  the  evergreen 
Hemlock.  The  curious  small  leaves  and  the  set  of  branches  of  this 
Spirea  are  very  characteristic  and  .assort  well  in  a  group  of  varied 
shrubs.  It  is,  moreover,  the  ]?riilal-wreatli  Spir;c'a,  bearing  lovely 
white  flowers  in  June.  Through  the  summer,  its  shining,  oval  leaves 
contrast  strikingly  with  other  foliage  ;  and,  late  in  autumn,  few 
plants  present  more  beautiful  colours.  Only  two  more  plants  await 
our  admiration  to  complete  the  assemblage  of  more  prominent  shrubs 
and  trees  visible  in  the  picture  of  this  miniature  lawn,  and  both  of 
these  are  again  Asiatic  and  one  Chinese.  The  first,  a  tree-bo.x, 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  call  uji  visions  of  stately  gardens  of 
the  eighteenth  century — clipped  Yews  and  Box-trees  wrought  into 
the  similitude  of  strange  beasts  and  otiicr  (plaint  devices  in  tlie  old 
formal  m.onncr.  But  now  in  our  modern  world,  art  is  demanding 
the  presence  of  nature  everywhere.  Except  in  retired  corners,  we 
cannot  properly  jiractice  the  old  formal  manner,  yet  we  may  still 
employ  the  Box-tree  as  satisfactory  as  ever.  Very  many  city  gar- 
dens sliow  its  value  where  the  passage  of  years  has  left  it  healthy 
and  flourishing.  Probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  plants  withstands 
injurious  city  influences  better.  Then,  moreover,  it  is  an  evergi'een 
— an  evergreen  shrub  with  distinct  conspicuous  leaves  and  vertical 
lines  of  growth  which  accord  well  witli  the  architecture  of  city 
houses.  Its  bright  living  green  is  also  compact  and  so  patient  of 
pruning  as  already  noted,  that  its  gi-owth  may  be  guided  at  will. 
Another  plant,  a  Tamarisk  (T.amarix  indica),  gi-ows  close  by  the 
corner  of  tlie  house.  Its  waving  elegance  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  associated  shrubs  and  serves  to  lighten  the  general  effect  of  the 
place.  Very  distinct  and  exquisite  also  is  the  foliage  of  the  Tama- 
risk— fine  as  fronds  of  some  delicate  tropical  Fern.  Tlie  flowers  come 
late  in  summer  and  early  in  autumn,  fringing  the  foliage  with  droop- 
ing pink  lace-work. 

At  a  later  date,  two  other  striking  plants  have  been  added  to  tlie 
lawn  with  a  view  perhaps  to  replacing  eventually  some  shrub  grown 
old  and  unsightly.  Tliey  are  both  .Japanese,  but  the  first,  tlie  Para- 
sol Pine,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  lawn  plant  of  the  curious 
Japanese  flora.  It  is  gi-eatly  prized  in  Japan  and  grows  there  to  a 
considerable  size,  witli  shining  whorls  of  strange-looking  glossy  foli- 
age disposed  in  thick  masses.  Perfectly  hardy,  it  is  likewise,  on 
account  of  its  dwarf  nature,  well  adapted  to  small  lawns  during 
at  least  twenty  years  of  its  life.  During  the  first  three  or  four  years, 
it  hardly  grows  as  many  inches,  and  is  always  rich  and  unique  in 
its  appearance.  As  yet  it  is  an  extremely  rare  plant  in  America, 
where  there  seai-cely  exists  a  specimen  over  4  ft.  liigli.  The  second, 
the  Japanese  Cypress,  is  a  very  rare  variety,  decidedly  the  rarest  pLant 
on  this  particular  lawn  ;  but  it  is  also  very  beiutiful  with  its  thread- 
like masses  of  golden  drooping  foliage.  It  is  dwarf  and  well  fitted 
for  small  places,  and  has  ,an  advantage  over  the  common  golden 
Japanese  Cypress  (R.  plumosa  aurea),  inasmuch  as  it  needs  little 
pruning  to  retain  aeompact  shape.  Of  all  plants  suited  to  the  miniature 
liwn,  few  surpass  in  native  charm  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  many 
of  them  famili.ar  wild  flowers.  On  our  miniature  l.a\\n,  the  less  and 
less  f,ashion.able  crudity  called  "  ribbon  planting  "  would  be  almost 
inappropriate,  not  to  speak  of  the  trouWe  of  replanting  such  plants 
every  year.  All  the  richness  of  colour  in  flower  and  leaf  of  bedding 
plants  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  delicate  and  fitting  way  for  small 
gardens  by  the  employment  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  bulljs 
that  flourish  for  years  in  tlie  open  ground. 

Few  other  features  of  our  city  lawn  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Star- 
shaped  Clematises  creep  over  the  borders  of  the  Ivy  on  the  ground, 
as  well  as  over  the  fence.  J.ap.an  creepers  cling  to  the  stone-work  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  .and  from  sundry  nooks  peep  out  wliite 
Snowdrops,  yellow  Crocuses,  and  the  tiny  bells  of  tlie  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  To  vary  further  the  colour  of  the  green  Ivy  tuft,  low-grow- 
ing, richly  coloured  herbaceous  plants,  like  the  creeping  yellow- 
leaved  Moneywort,  waniler  about  at  will.  Purple  Asters,  blue  A(|ui- 
legias,  and  lovely  Day  Lilies  appear  here  and  there  on  the  out-skirts. 
Everything  combines  to  m.ake  a  very  complete  miniature  lawn.  But 
such  lawns  will  not  care  for  themselves.  The  shrubs  need  thorough 
culture,  and  especially  pruning,  to  adapt  them  to  their  confined  loca- 
tion. .Summer  pruning  is  very  important,  particularly  for  the  Ivy, 
whose  wandering  tendrils  need  occasional  training,  as  well  as  pinch- 
ing. This  care,  however,  is  not  irksome,  for  there  is  little  to  be  done 
at  a  time  ;  and  in  any  case,  we  doubt  whether  other  adornments  of 
home  will  allbrd  ccpial  pleasure  with  less  expense. 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  briefly  to  another  typical,  but 
entirely  different,  instance  of  lawn-pl.anting,  viz.  :  a  country  home 
of  the  commonly  occurring  dimensions  of  100  ft.  wide  by  200  ft. 
lont'.  Citizens  going  to  their  business  daily,  and  possessed  of  mode- 
rate means,  frequently  occupy  a  place  of  this  size  in  some  neighbour- 
ing village  or  suburb  of  the  city.  Consequently,  a  few  hints  afforded 
by  the  description  of  an  existing  lawn  will  scarcely  come  amiss  to 


many,  who,  if  they  realize  how  much  adornment  of  this  kind  is 
possible  for  them,  must  be  sorely  puzzled  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
their  desires.  The  place  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  a  neighbour, 
who  a  few  years  since  purchased  it,  in  a  so-called  improved  state, 
and  gradually  has  made  it,  from  the  crudeness  and  almost  chaos  of 
its  former  condition,  a  truly  delightful  spot.  Originally,  the  lawn 
was  covered  ])romiscuously  with  Maples,  Arbor- Vita-s,  old  fruit 
trees,  neglected-looking  Rose-bushes,  and  rows  of  rudely-clipped 
shi-ubs.  The  new  owner  of  the  ])lace  changed  all  this  by  cutting 
down  everything  except  a  few  trees  along  the  fences,  and  two  notable 
specimens,  of  which  more  hereafter.  He  then  subsoil-ploughed  the 
lawn,  spading  only  such  parts  as  the  plough  could  not  readily  reach, 
and  sowed  it  with  Orass  seeds. 

Good  turf  obtained,  the  walks  were  carefully  laid  out  in  long, 
graceful  curves,  with  shallow  (Jrass  edges,  neatly  trimmed.  Every 
winter  fertilisers  were  applied  to  enrich  the  (irass,  and  a  perfect 
surface  was  always  maintained  throughout  the  season  by  the  use  of 
a  lawn-mower.  The  house,  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden, 
afforded  abundant  protection  for  choice  plants,  and  secured  the 
employment  of  large  and  effective  masses  of  evergreens,  as  part  of  the 
same  shelter.  Among  the  trees  that  had  been  preserved  from  tho 
general  destruction  that  betel  the  old  plantation,  were  two  specially 


Weeping  Pine  (Finns  ayacuhuite). 

attractive  specimens.  It  was  really  wonderful  how  they  came  to 
occupy  the  positions  they  did,  and  indeed,  how  they  came  to  be  on 
this  lawn  at  all,  for  the  other  trees  used  were  j)y  no  means  choice  or 
rare.  These  two  specimens,  on  the  other  hand,  were  both  choice 
and  somewhat  rare.  One  of  them,  the  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch, 
stood  by  the  snmmei -house  and  hung  graceful  spr.ays  above  its  rustic 
angle.  Indeed,  at  this  point  in  the  picture,  tlie  bolder  colour  effects 
of  the  lawn-planting  seemed  to  culminate.  Rising  ."0  ft.  above  the 
summer-house,  the  white  bark  of  the  Birch  split  into  strange  devices, 
and  tlie  delicate  gi-ayish-green  foliage  made  a  fine  effect  against  the 
masses  of  large  Korway  Spruces  near  by.  The  other  noteworthj' 
tree  retained  is  a  Nordmann's  Fir,  by  some  termed  the  king  of  ever- 
greens. It  stands  by  itself,  equally  removed  from  the  clustered 
slirubbery  of  the  outer  boundary,  and  from  the  choice  plants  along 
tlie  only  footpath.  After  the  Cut-leaved  Birch,  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  imposing  and  important  tree  upon  the  lawn.  Growing  as  it 
does  in  a  massive,  stratified  manner,  witli  a  blue  silvery  lining  under 
the  leaf,  the  compactness  and  symmetiy  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
And  what  a  grand  specimen  it  is — 30  ft.  high  and  without  a  flaw  ! 

Two  varieties  of  evergreens  are  grouped  about  or  near  the  Xord- 
mann's  Fir.  They  are  small,  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  and  were  planted  by 
tlie  new  owner  some  eight  years  before.  Their  arrangement  h.as 
been  made  with  the  view  of  affording  a  measure  in  height  for  the 
larger  tres  as  well  as  a  complete  and   liarmouious  contrast  of  colour. 
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The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  Pinus  ayacahuite,  a  rare  Mexican 
Pine  of  decided  beauty,  of  which  we  give  au  engraving.  Although 
this  Pine  comes  from  Mexico,  it  is  generally  hardy  in  the  Nortliern 
States  ;  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Weeping  Pine  tliat  we  have, 
if  we  except  Pinus  excelsa.  Tlie  branches,  indeed,  do  not  droop, 
but  the  long  pendent  clusters  of  needles  give  a  weeping  appearance 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  tree.  In  the  young  plant  the  shape 
shown  is  decidedly  pyramidal  ;  but  as  it  grows  older,  it  assumes 
more  of  the  usual  spreading  appearance  of  Pinus  excelsa.  The  latter 
has  occasionally  suffered  from  a  peculiar  disease, — but  for  beauty  of 
colour  and  form  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Pinus  ayacahuite.  We 
notice  even  now  in  youth  that  P.  ayacahuite  has  a  more  open  appear- 
ance or  branching  than  the  Norduiann's  Fir,  against  the  shining  dark 
masses  of  which  its  rich  blue  colour  stands  out  in  beautiful  relief. 
There  is  a  slight  resemblance  between  the  outline  of  this  specimen 
and  that  of  the  Nordmann's  Fir,  but  not  too  much  wlien  accompanied 
by  contrasting  bluish-greeu  colour.  The  gi'o\rth  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rate and  easily  restrained  bj'  pruning,  to  which  it  takes  very  kindly. 
To  complete  a  harmonious  and  richly  effective  arrangement,  three 
pyramidal  Arbor- Vita'S,  at  that  time  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Iiigh,  were  planted 
■within  2  ft.  of  each  other.  Standing  singly  near  the  Fir  and  Pine, 
one  plant  of  this  Arbor- Vita;  would  have  been  almost  too  slender 
and  insignificant ;  but  three  specimens,  growing  together  at  the  base 
and  developing  independent  spire-like  heads,  give  variety  of  form 
and  sufficient  size  to  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  graces  of  the  other 
trees.  Their  colour,  too,  is  light,  lighter  than  that  of  either  of  tlie 
other  trees,  thus  affording  a  complete  contrast  of  hue  as  well  as  form. 
This  Arbor-Vita;  is  tlirifty  in  habit  and  perhaps  hardier  than  any 
other  of  its  race,  and  above  all  keeps  its  formal  shape  with  little 
pruning. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  lawn  that  it  occurred  to  some  one 


growth,  is  unsurpassed  for  weeping  gi-ace.  Imagine  one  of  these 
naturally  weeping  specimens  fixed  permanently  by  grafting  at  the 
best  development  of  its  pendulous  habit,  and  you  have  the  true 
Weeping  Hendoek.  It  is  indeed  rare  and  difficult  to  propagate, 
yet  it  would,  nevertlieless,  be  brought  into  common  use  could  people 
generally  see  its  great  beauty.  -  .,,  vj^'I 

Near  tlie  Weeping  Hemlock,  with  perhaps  a  deciduous  shrub  or  so 
between,  are  four  very  distinct  dwarf  evergreens,  distinct  and  curious, 
especially  from  the  manner  in  wliich  they  are  gi-ouped.  They  con- 
sist of  the  Weeping  Korway  Spruce  surrounded  closely  by  three 
dwarf  White  Pines.  Norway  Spruces  and  White  Pines  are  always 
associated  in  our  minds  with  large,  massive  forms,  but  here  are 
White  Pines  that  in  twenty  years  need  scarcely  reach  4  ft.  The 
Weeping  Norway  Spruce,  too,  is  dwarf,  but  in  a  very  different  way. 
The  forms,  moreover,  are  perfectly  natural,  in  no  way  the  residt  of 
pruning.     And  wliat  curious  plants  they  are — the  one  rounded  and 
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to  plant  the  Nordmann's  Fir  just  where  it  stands,  for  it  is  the  making 
of  the  place  artistically  considered.  Colour  as  well  as  form  are  heie 
grouped  harmonio\isly  and  yet  boldly.  Tlie  variety  in  height,  the 
different  shades  of  kindred  colour,  the  columnar,  spreading  or  open, 
aud  the  massive  conical  forms,  all  combine  into  an  instance  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  good  lawn-planting  composition.  A  sense  of 
coziness  is  suggested  by  the  semi-detached  lawn  or  croquet-ground  of 
this  part  of  the  place— features  that  are  defined,  as  it  were,  by  this 
very  group.  Further  variety  of  detail  is  given  to  the  scene  by 
climbing  Honeysuckles  and  Wistarias  clustering  about  tlie  rich, 
solid  proportions  of  the  rustic  summer-house.  Across  tlie  lawn, 
past  tlie  border  of  the  croquet-ground,  is  a  beautiful  .Japan  .Judas 
Tree  ;  it  is  a  lovely  shrub,  with  early  pink  flowers  and  ricli  green 
leaves,  and  does  not  grow  high  enough  to  interfere  with  the  sunset 
view.  Across  the  path  from  this  plant  is  a  grouj)  of  the  rare  and 
exquisite  Japanese  Maples.  Nearer  the  house,  and  still  on  the  patli, 
is  a  graceful  Weeping  Hemlock,  already  noticed  as  one  of  the  choicest 
of  evergreens.     The  common  Hemlock,  in  certain  conditions  of  its 


compact,  with  long,  well-defined  needles  and  softly-blended  colours 
of  blue  and  gi'een,  and  the  otlier  dark,  gi-otesque,  and  erect.  A  little 
fartlier  along  the  border  of  the  walk,  and  near  the  turn  leading  to 
tlie  front  of  the  house,  stands  a  Rhododendron.  This  beautiful 
plant  is  specially  effective  at  this  point,  as  it  not  only  varies  the  curve 
of  the  walk,  but  presents  a  delightful  object  in  view  of  the  bay 
window,  about  whicli  are  Ghent  Azaleas  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  an  expensive  lawn,  having  scarcely  cost  .HSOO 
for  all  the  plants  ;  but  tliere  is  something  of  everything  hardy  to  be 
found  on  it.  Blue  and  wliite  Wistarias  form  a  cordon  of  bloom 
.along  the  eaves  of  piazza  and  balcony,  and  Honeysuckles,  Virginia 
C'reeiiers,  &c.,  fill  a  part  of  the  space  between  the  columns.  The 
.Japan  Creeper  and  the  great  inu'iile  or  white  flowering  Clematises 
creep  .about  here  and  there.  Yo;ing  vigorous  Ro5es  bloom  in  nooks 
of  shrubbery.  \'iolets  peep  out  early  in  unexpected  places,  and 
familiar  wild  flowers  lurk  in  favoured  spots.  There  is  no  startling 
display  of  beds  of  flowers,  any  more  than  there  is  in  woodland  glades  ; 
but  the  phvnts  seem  at  home.     In  front,  .along  tlie  road,  is  a  wall  of 
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solid  masonry,  neatly  caijpcd  %\itli  stone  by  the  new  owner,  and 
covered  with  Japan  Creepers.  Immediately  within  are  Purple 
Beeches,  rich  and  dark.  A  Weeping  Beech  stands  in  the  corner 
where  its  e.xpauding  foliage  has  plenty  of  room,  and  at  intervals  are 
fine  flowering  slirubs  of  large  size,  like  tlie  Chinese  Magnolias.  Along 
the  path  to  tlie  front  door  are  planted  choice  dwarf  deciduous  slirubs. 
Tlie  outlines  of  shrubbery  and  trees  have  been  made  up  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  with  Norway  Spruces,  AVhite  and  Scotch  Pines,  Elms  and 
Maples,  with  such  common  large-growing  shrubs  as  Lilacs,  Pliiladel- 
phuses.  Dogwoods,  Spiraeas,  aud  Weigelas.  The  gi'ouping  of  these 
ordinary  shrubs  and  trees  is  naturally  arranged  after  that  of  attrac- 
tive bits  of  outlying  woodland.  The  perfect  keeping  of  the  paths 
of  this  place  is  also  noteworthy  ;  but  better  still  is  the  regard  shown 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  plants.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
habit  of  people  wlio  have  no  gardener,  tlie  plants  have  not  been  treated 
according  to  the  mere  advice  of  others,  but  have  been  made  to  tlirive 
in  a  peculiar  way  by  a  painstaking  study  of  their  individual  wants. 
— Scribuer'd  Monthli/. 


HOKTICULTUKAL  EDUC-A.TION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Any  one  who  thinks  of  the  state  of  liorticultural  education  in  Eng- 
land must  be  struck  with  the  total  inade(juacy  of  any  provision  for 
it.  However  much  one  may  doubt  the  benefit  of  such  teaching  as  a 
young  man  can  get  in  one  place  such  as  we  at  present  possess, 
nobody  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  in  a  properly 
organised  horticultural  school  a  great  mauy  tilings  that  would  lie  of 
the  highest  importance  for  a  gardener  to  know.  It  would,  for 
instance,  be  very  easy  to  arrange  a  country  garden,  so  that  young 
men,  sufficiently  intelligent  to  do  so,  could  learn  all  about  the  hardj' 
ornamental  shrubs  and  plants.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  taught  is  a 
great  loss.  It  is  the  cause  of  tlie  utter  want  of  interest  that  exists 
in  the  majority  of  country  seats  aud  gardens,  aud  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  this  that  people  interested  in  them  are  unacquainted  with  the 
great  number  of  beautiful  tilings  whicli  they  might  ha\e  around 
theni.  Intelligent  men,  even  in  good  places,  do  not  often  know 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  important  liardy  trees  around  them  ; 
and  this  is  not  so  much  their  fault  as  that  of  the  want  of  some  proiier 
provision  for  teaching  these  tilings.  If  it  were  a  fixed  law  that  the 
country  should  spend  no  money  in  founding  institutious  of  this 
kind,  one  could  at  least  understand  it ;  but  the  fact  is  that  enormous 
sums  are  now  annually  given  for  City  and  State  horticulture  in  the 
public  parks  and  gardens  of  London,  and  it  ia  to  lie  regretted  that 
some  of  the  liberal  means  thus  provided  are  not  devoted  to  syste- 
matic teaching.  We  have,  however,  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
consider  that  the  sister  art  of  horticulture,  i.e.,  agriculture,  had 
been  better  oS"  iu  this  respect ;  but  this  is  not  so,  judging  by  the 
following  remarks  which  ajipeared  in  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  and 
which  are  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  care  about  the  progress  of 
the  rural  arts  iu  our  own  country  : — 

Among  the  agricultural  educational  agencies  in  England,  one  natur- 
ally thinks  first  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester.  This 
institution  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  iu  England,  and  lias  been  in 
operation  for  a  long  series  of  years — sending  out  its  first  graduate  in 
1847.  The  tot.al  number  of  graduates  lias  been  207,  the  average  for 
the  last  seven  years  being  seven.  The  number  of  students  has  never 
been  large,  and  is  uow  smaller  than  it  was  some  years  since.  In  a 
number  of  respects  the  institution  is  quite  different  from  anything 
in  America,  and  I  paid  it  a  hasty  visit  with  interest.  I  can  hardly 
say  I  was  disappointed,  but  I  certainlj-  came  away  witli  not  very 
much  hope  of  wide  usefulness  for  tlie  college.  Tlie  facilities  for 
instruction  are  fair,  no  more.  The  college  building  is  large,  ratlier 
showy,  but  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  lilirary,  museums, 
&c.,  are  not  large  nor  remarkable — not  nearly  eipial  to  those  of 
several  of  our  State  agricultural  colleges.  There  is  a  veterinary 
hospital  and  a  small  workshop.  The  faculty  includes  the  principal — in 
whose  chai-ge  the  institution  is  placed — and  professors  of  agriculture, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  natural  history,  veterinary  surgery,  draw- 
ing, and  two  lectureships.  The  course  of  study  exteuils  over  two 
years,  and  seems  well  arranged  to  "train  men  for  agricultural 
employment,  whether  as  owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  land  agents,  or 
stewards."  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  general  educatiou.  The 
course  is  made  up  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  science, 
with  chemistry,  liotany,  geology,  physics,  some  matliematics,  and 
drawing.  Tlie  first  obvious  obstacle  to  the  wide  usefulness  of  the 
college  is  that  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  make  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students  so  high  tliat  tlie  class  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to 
be  most  benefited  by  the  college  are  not  able  to  attend  it.  Thus  the 
annual  charge  for  "in  students"  is  £12(5  ;  for  "out  students  "£,il. 
Where  the  student  wishes  a  private  room  in  the  college  building,  he 
pay.s  £27  additional.  Of  course  only  men  of  comparative  wealth  can 
pay  such  fees,  aud,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sons  of  common  tenant 
farmers  do  not  attend.     Tlie  students  are  generally  sons  of  wealthy 


land-owners,  who  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge  as  a  help  to  manag" 
ing  their  own  estates,  or  young  men  who  are  jireparing  to  be  estate 
agents.  It  is  the  exception  when  a  student  expects  to  become  a 
practical  farmer  in  our  American  sense  of  the  words.  It  will  readily 
be  imagined  that  such  students  as  do  attend  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
interest  themselves  very  heartily  in  the  practical  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural instruction.  They  may  or  may  not  take  interest  in  the 
scientific  studies. 

What  is  called  the  college  farm  contains  about  500  acres.  It  is 
owned  by  Lord  Bathurst,  aud  occupied  by  Mr.  Russell  Swanwick, 
the  well-known  Cotswold  and  Berkshire  breeder,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Swanwick  largely  delegates  the  management  of 
the  details  of  the  farm  to  his  bailiff,  or  steward,  who  is  an  intelli- 
gent, common-sense  Scotchman.  The  college  has  no  control  of  the 
farm,  but  its  students  and  professors  are  permitted  to  go  over  it  at 
any  time,  and  the  students  are  expected  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
daily  operations  on  it.  Daily  class  visits  to  it  are  provided  for  in 
the  programme.  The  college  has  been  quite  unfortunate  in  having 
frequent  changes  in  its  faculty.  Within  a  year  three  or  four 
changes  have  been  made.  These  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
adverse  criticism  in  the  English  agricultural  papers.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  principal  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  management 
in  a  numlier  of  ways.  Except  the  principal,  those  of  the  faculty 
whom  I  saw  were  young  men.  Prof.  Cathcart,  in  charge  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  is  quite  young,  but  is  spoken  of  as  a  good 
student  in  his  specialties,  aud  impresses  one  with  his  intelligence  and 
interest  iu  Iiis  work.  One  feature  which  imjiressed  me  favourably 
was  that  of  having  an  examination  in  practical  agriculture  conducted 
by  a  representative  farmer,  which  intending  graduates  must  undergo. 
This  year  this  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  .Tohu  Clay,  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
graduates  of  the  college  there  have  been  some  strong  men.  Careful 
attention  to  the  course  of  instruction  as  laid  down  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  much  helj)  to  any  one  proposing  to  interest  himself  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  institution  is  not  able 
to  arrange  so  that  the  poorer  classes  of  tenant  farmers  could  send 
their  sons  to  it,  and  that  it  does  not  possess  the  hearty  good  will 
and  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  British  government  has  done  comparatively  little  for  agricul- 
tural education.  The  college  is  iu  no  sense  under  government 
patronage.  Quite  recently  the  government  has  arranged  to  have 
courses  of  lectures  given  on  the  elements  of  science  relating  to 
agriculture  in  different  parts  of  England  ;  that  is,  it  aids  such  lectures 
by  giving  payment  to  the  lecturers  or  teachers  for  every  pupil  who 
passes  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  course  given.  In  further 
aid  of  such  instruction  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  last  July,  in 
London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Science  Department  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  by  Professor  Henry  Tanner,  to  a  class  of  seventy 
science  teachers.  Of  these  fifty  were  selected  by  the  government, 
and  their  expenses  paid  ;  the  others  attended  at  their  own  expense. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two  of  these  lectures,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  them.  Professor  Tanner  is  well  adapted  for  such  work. 
He  is  more  tlian  usually  clear  and  forcible  in  statement,  aud  very 
fortunate  in  the  use  of  illustrations.  Two  dilficulties  occured  to  me 
as  I  listened.  The  teachers  present  were  intelligent,  fairly  educated 
men  ;  but  I  suspect  very  few  of  them  had  any  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  agriculture  save  in  the  most  general  way,  aud  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  listening  to  a  course  of  fortj'  good  lectures  would  very 
well  fit  them  to  give  the  instruction  which  would  be  useful.  The 
second  difficulty  is  much  more  serious  I  do  not  see  much  prospect 
of  their  securing  classes  to  which  they  may  lecture.  It  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  farmers  will  attend  such  lectures,  and  I  fear  few 
neighbourhoods  contain  many  men  who  will  feel  such  an  interest  in 
tlie  matter  that  they  will  be  willing  to  send  their  sons  aud  pay  the 
necessary  fees — for  the  government  payment  is  only  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  fees  paid. 


"  Dictionnaire  de  Pomologie." — This  excellent  book,  by 
Mons.  Andre  Leroy,  of  Angers,  has  just  been  completed,  so  that  it 
is  now  possible  to  see  in  its  entirety  liow  noble  and  how  useful  is  the 
work  he  has  done  concerning  all  our  hardy  fruits.  In  this  country 
we  have  never  had  anything  like  it  for  completeness  and  trust- 
worthiness. The  history,  names,  and  synonyms  of  the  fruits  are 
thoroughly  treated  of  ;  but,  still  more  important,  the  questions  of 
culture  and  propagation  receive  the  share  of  attention  that  they 
deserve.  These  points  have  been  too  frequently  overlooked  in  books 
which  dwell  enough  on  technicalities,  and  leave  out  the  greater 
questions  of  culture,  adaptability  of  the  tree  to  certain  stocks,  soils, 
or  climates.  In  Mous.  Leroy 's  book  the  stock  that  the  particular 
kind  does  well  upon  is  indicated,  and  there  is  a  sectional  drawing  of 
most  of  the  varieties.  The  whole  plan  and  execution  of  the  work 
forms  an  excellent  memorial  of  its  now  deceased  author,   also  so 
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favourably  known  by  liis  famous  nurseries  at  Angers.  The  book, 
■which  forms  a  valualjle  addition  to  the  country  liouse  library,  may 
be  obtained  at  our  office,  and  the  six  volumes  cost  30s. 


ST.     JOHN'S    VICARAGE     GARPEN,     RYDE. 

A  NEiOHEorR  of  mine,  not  particularly  (as  will  be  seen)  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  flowers,  some  two  years  ago  exclianged  duties  witli 
the  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Eyde.  Knowing  what  an  ardent  lover  of 
flowere  the  latter  was,  I  said,  "  You  must  have  been  delighted  with 
the  garden."  His  reply  was,  Horrihl/e  dictu  !  "the  most  untidy 
garden  I  ever  saw."  It  was  in  this  "untidy  garden  "  that  I  spent  a 
couple  of  most  pleasant  hours  the  other  day  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Ewbauk,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of  The  G.\edek 
as  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  grower  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  and  I 
could  quite  umlerstand  what  my  neighbour  meant.  Had  the  garden 
been  arrangeil  in  beautiful  geometric  order,  with  beds  of  flaming 
colour,  or  with  patterns  of  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  &o.,  in  carpet 
bedding,  he  would  have  been  in  ecstaeies  over  it  :  but  arranged  as  a 
herbaceous  garden,  and  seeing  it  in  August,  when  such  gardens  are 
not  at  their  best,  he  could  find  no  other  term  for  it  but  this.  Need 
I  saj'  I  did  not  find  it  untidy,  and  that  I  gained  much  valuable 
information  in  chatting  over  our  favourites. 

That  Mr.  Ewbank  has  gi-eat  advantages,  both  in  situation  and 
soil,  he  is  the  first  to  acknowledge.  In  the  first  place,  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  well  known  for  its  mild  and  genial  climate  as  compared 
with  the  mainland  close  by ;  then  he  has,  perhaps,  the  most  favoured 
garden  in  Kyde.  Facing  him  is  a  large  belt  of  fine  trees,  wliich 
eflectually  shade  him  from  the  east  and  north  winds,  which,  even  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  so  injurious  to  vegetation.  His  garden  lies 
fully  exposed  to  the  south,  and,  consequently,  the  only  ditficulty  he 
has  to  contend  with  is  want  of  shade  ;  but  this  he  has  managed  to 
overcome  in  the  case  of  plants  particularly  requiring  it.  The  soil  is 
a  good  free  loam,  which  suits  so  many  herljaceous  and  Alpine  plants  ; 
and  then  his  garden  is  elevated  on  the  top  of  the  hill  outside  Ryde, 
on  the  road  to  Havenland  and  Brading,  so  that  he  escapes  the  damp 
and  fogs  to  which  the  lowland  gardens  are  exposed.  All  these  are 
gre.at  advantages,  but  they  are  advantages  wliich  a  less  experienced 
gardener  would  not  make  so  mucli  of  as  Mr.  Ewbank  has  done.  At 
the  risk  of  making  tlie  mouths  of  some  of  our  hardy  plant  lovers 
who  read  The  Garuex  water,  let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  plants 
which  do  well  in  the  open  air.  These  are  Habrothamnusfasciculatus, 
most  vigorous ;  Mandevilla  suaveolens.  Eucalyptus,  Cautua  de- 
pendens,  Agajianthus  umbellatus,  and  Daphne  indica  rubra.  This 
will  sufiSciently  show  how  exceptionally  mild  the  situation  must 
be,  when,  after  such  a  severe  year  as  that  we  Iiave  passed  through, 
these  plants  should  be  floui'ishing  and  showing  no  symptoms  of 
suflering. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  beautifully  covered  with  creepers, 
variegated  Ivies,  &c.,  and  the  east  end  of  the  churcli  abutts  on  the 
garden,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  delightful 
in  the  way  of  a  vicar.age  than  this  is.  Let  not  your  readers  imagine 
that  all  this  implies  the  dok(  far  nitnle  of  an  idle  life  ;  the  church 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  Mr.  Ewbank  shows  the  same  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  management  of  his  parish  that  he  does  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  garden  ;  indeed,  but  for  the  relaxation  aftbrded  by  tlie 
one,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  coidd  so  eflectively  endure  the  labour 
of  the  other.  In  the  front  of  the  house,  facing  the  north,  he  has 
made  a  bed  for  his  Lilies,  and  another  for  Cypripediums,  Trilliums, 
and  such  moisture  and  shadedoving  plants  ;  and  fancying  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  might  intrude  themselves  into  the  Lily 
bed,  he  has  made  a  wall  under  ground  about  4  ft.  deep,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  doing  so.  As  he  believes  that  damp  getting  into  the 
crowns  of  Lilies  is  the  gre.at  cause  of  their  not  succee<ling  in  the 
open  air,  he  has  just  had  made  some  coveis — simply  two  pieces  of 
wood  nailed  together  like  a  roof,  which  will  just  cover  the  crown  of 
the  bulb  in  winter,  and  so  throw  oti'  the  water.  There  are  one  or 
two  other  protectors  which  he  has  contrived,  and  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  The  Garden',  but  which  I  must  notice  again 
as  being  very  effective  for  the  purposes  he  has  designed  them  for. 
One  is  a  circle  of  perforated  zinc,  which  he  uses  for  tlie  purpose  of 
keeping  off'  those  enemies  of  the  rockery  or  border — slugs,  which  so 
often  prove  destructive  to  the  more  tender  and  delicate-gi-owing 
Alpines.  The  other  is  simply  the  placing  of  a  sheet  of  glass  over 
some  of  those  plants  which  suffer  from  damp  getting  in  among  the 
foliage,  as  many  of  the  Alpine  plants  coming  from  very  high  eleva- 
tions are  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter  months,  which  effec- 
tually wards  off'  the  damp,  and  then  when  the  snow  melts  in  spring 
they  are  pushing  on  their  growth  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  cannot  cover  them  with  snow,  but  a  protection  of  this  sort  may 
be  a  good  substitute  for  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  different 
species  may  be  gi-own  in  a  garden  of   this  description,  especially 


where  care  is  given  to  make  a  selection  rather  than  to  form  a  collection 
of  species.  Thus  there  are  a  large  numlier  of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  for  tliose  who  have  a  large  garden  it  may  be  inte- 
resting enough  to  have  tliem,  but  an  onlinary  lover  of  flowers 
will  be  satisfied  with  some  six  or  seven  good  varieties.  Then  again  the 
Alliums  are  a  numerous  family,  but  except  for  a  botanist  some  five 
or  six  of  the  best  are  all  one  would  care  to  grow  ;  and  in  mentioning 
some  of  the  plants  which  I  saw  in  Mr.  Ewbank's  garden,  eitlier  on  his 
rockery  or  in  his  borders,  I  am  only  taking  a  few  of  those  which 
especially  came  under  my  notice. 

There  are  a  few  plants  about  wliich,  when  I  go  into  an  herbaceous 
garden,  I  am  always  sure  to  enquire,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  test  the  skill 
of  the  owner  or  the  excellence  of  his  situation  and  soil — Androsace 
carnea,  Gentiana  verna,  and  Eritrichium  nanum.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  two  first  of  these  Mr.  Ewbank  has  succeeded  admiralily.  He 
lias  fine  tufts  of  Gentiana  verna  growing  on  the  flat,  but  somewhat 
elevated,  and  there  was  even  a  bloom  of  it  expanded  in  tliis  most 
curious  season.  He  has  also  fine  liealthy  cushions  of  Androsace 
carnea,  and  this  is  one  of  the  plants  which  he  protects  with  glass  in 
the  winter.  A^'itli  regard  to  the  third,  the  crux  in  herbaceous  plants, 
he  said,  "  Had  you  come  a  few  days  ago  I  sliould  have  pointed  this 
out  to  3'ou  as  one  of  my  successes  ;  but,  alas  !  now  it  is  going." 
AVliether  the  gardener  omitted  to  put  the  glass  over  it  in  time,  or 
whether  it  was  the  inherent  perversity  of  the  plant  I  know  not  ;  but, 
unhappily,  Mr.  Ewbank  must  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
adventurous  spirits  who  have  tried  to  woo  and  win  this  fair  Alpine 
beauty,  but  who,  tliough  they  have  wooed  her  ardently,  have  failed 
to  fix  her  affections.  By-the-bye,  why  is  it  that  so  many  of  these 
Alpine  beauties  are  blue  ?  Is  it  that  being  so  much  nearer  the  sky, 
they  draw  their  tints  from  it?  Gysophila  paniculata,  a  most 
delightful  subject  for  cutting  for  nosegays,  I  have  never  been  .able  to 
manage.  Here  it  was  flourishing,  and  Jlr.  Ewbank  told  me  that  the 
secret  was  to  gi'ow  it  in  peat.  Anotlier  very  pretty  little  plant,  and 
covered  with  its  yellow  flowers,  was  Oxalis  lobata.  The  two  Honey- 
suckles, Lonicera  Standislii  and  L.  fragantissima,  are  valuable  for 
producing  flowers  in  winter,  as  does  also  Yinca  acutiloba,  while  the 
foliage  of  Berberis  Fortunei,  whicli  turns  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  in  the 
autumn,  is  also  not  only  pretty  in  the  garden,  but  adds  to  the  effect 
of  cut  flowers.  There  were  some  grand  looking  plants  of  Erjmgium, 
especially  pandanifolium,  succeeding  well  here,  but  I  am  doubtful 
about  it  in  our  cold  climate.  Daphne  Blagayana  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  with  white  flowers,  and  very  fragrant,  requiring  a  shady 
place.  Tritonia  grandis,  the  latest  flowering  of  all  this  showy 
species,  is  very  noticeable  on  that  account,  but  in  this  season  all  of 
the  Tritomas  have  been  late.  There  is  a  great  difference  evidently 
between  the  time  of  flowering  of  plants  here  and  in  Kent.  Schizos- 
tylis  cocciiiea  was  in  full  bloom,  wliile  with  me  it  was  only  just  com- 
mencing to  show  its  flo^i'cr- stems,  and  what  a  brilliant  autumn 
plant  it  is.  Aplopappus  spinulosus  is  a  liright  yellow  flower,_and 
blooms  late  on  into  the  autumn.  8enecio  pulcher  was  nearly  out  of 
flower,  but  had  i)een  very  fine  ;  it  is  a  grand  autumn  flower. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Iris  of  diflferent  genera  grown  here, 
and  all  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Thus  Iris  susiana,  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  flower,  here  does  very  well ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general 
habit  of  the  family,  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  hot  sandy  place.  Iris 
stylosa  is  amongst  the  best  for  it^  valuable  property  of  displaying  its 
brilliant  blue  flowers  in  the  mitldle  of  winter.  The  Ktempferi  section 
were  all  in  full  vigour,  and  had  flowered  well ;  and  Iris  alata  and 
hexagona  were  spoken  of  as  good  spiecies.  Of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies  A.  Chapmanni,  a  briglit  blue,  was  very  fine,  and  also  A. 
Novaj-Angli.ne,  A.  bessarabicus,  and  A.  carnaticus. 

Of  course  the  autumn  flowering  Crocuses  were  very  pretty,  Crocus 
speciosus  being  amongst  the  most  lovely  of  them,  .and  C.  Imperati 
was  exceedingly  striking  from  its  large  and  showy  flowers  ;  Crocus 
pulchella  was  also  pretty.  Dianella  ccerulea,  with  broad  grass-like 
foliage  and  blue  flowers,  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  as  the  flower 
is  followed  by  bright,  showy-looking  berries.  Desmodium  penduli- 
florum  is  also  another  bright  looking  and  easily  grown  plant,  while 
Cardamine  pratensis  fl.-pl.  is  a  pretty  variation  of  our  common 
English  Cuckoo  flower.  Geranium  sanguineum,  also  anotlier  n,ative 
plant,  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  continually  in  bloom.  Rosa  rugosa 
and  rugosa  alba  were  covered  withtheirlarge  remarkable-looking  hips, 
and  are  doulitless  very  charming  additions  to  our  lists  of  ornamental 
plants,  whetlier  in  flower  or  fruit  alike  pretty.  Amongst  the 
numerous  family  of  Saxifrages  so  diverse  in  their  character  and 
appearance,  S.  peltata  was  doing  well  in  a  damp  corner  ;  Saxifraga 
caisia,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  small,  close  rosettes,  requires  to 
be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  during  the  winter,  as  the  damp  is 
liable  to  rot  away  the  foliage  and  so  destroy  the  roots.  Of  the 
Meconopsis,  Mr.  Ewbank  spoke  highly  of  M.  Wallichi  (blue)  and 
M.  nepalensis  (yellow),  thougli  he  considered  both  as  only  annuals, 
M.  aculeatus  being  also  another  desirable  variety  and  perennial. 
Veronicas   do  uncommonly  well   here,  and  Mr.  Ewbank  said   that 
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cutting  them  down  in  spring  secures  a  good  and  late  bloom  in  the 
autuinii. 

I  also  noticed  in  the  gr«euhouse  Vitis  hederfefolia,  which  has  bright 
blue  lierries  and  is  very  oi'namental  ;  while  many  other  choice  things 
one  does  not  often  see  were  here  doing  well. 

It  is,  of  course,  imijossible  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  plants  grown 
in  a  garilen  like  this,  especially  as  so  few  were,  comparatively  speak- 
in",  in  flower  ;  but  I  have  shown,  I  hope,  what  a  rich  gai'den  it  is, 
and  how  zealously  Mr.  Kubauk  has  contrived  to  collect  in  it  some 
of  .the  very  clioicest  herbic'jous  plants,  and  has  thus  created  for  him- 
self and  his  friends  a  never-ending  source  of  enjoyment.       Delta. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


VAFJETIE.S  OF  PAMPAS  GKASS. 

To  my  mind  the  Pampas  Grass  loses  half  its  beauty  when  not 
in  close  association  with  other  forms  of  vegetation.  It  never 
appears  so  much  at  home,  or  displays  itself  to  so  great  advantage 
as  when  springing  up  from  amongst  low-growing  evergreen  shrubs. 
The  light,  airy,  graceful  disposition  of  the  foliage  is  never  so  well 
shown  off  as  when  backed  up  by,  and  partially  surrounded  by,  com- 
pact-habited, dense-growing  trees  ;  and  if  the  foliage  of  these  latter 
should  liappen  to  be  of  a  dense  lustrous  green,  it  serves  to  bring 
into  greater  prominence  the  silvery  nodding  plumes  which,  when  well 
developed,  form  such  conspicuous  and  charming  ornaments  to  the 
pleasure-grounds  during  the  autumn  montlis.  The  Pampas  Grass, 
when  well-flowered,  is  such  a  noble  addition  to  our  gardens  that 
it  is  truly  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  worthless  varieties  should 
bg  distributed.  A  complaint  often  made  is,  "My  Pampas  Grass 
grows  well,  but  it  never  opens,"  and  eventually  the  owner  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  either  his  soil  or  situation  is  unfavourable  to  its 
growth,  and  discards  it,  when  after  all  the  failure  is  wholly  due  to 
a  late  flowering  or  worthless  variety. 

This  season  lias  been  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  the  Pampas  Grass,  and  yet  I  have  this  autumn  seen  spikes  of 
bloom,  the  beauty  of  whicli  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  plants 
bearing  them  were  grown  singly  among  the  ordinary  trade  stock  of 
a  nursery,  and  were  really  models  of  what  a  Pampas  Grass  should 
be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  was  not  the  size  of  the  specimens 
which  attracted  my  attention,  but  rather  the  neat  habit,  quite  devoid 
of  that  rank  coarseness  whicli  distinguishes  so  many  varieties,  and 
which  renders  them  quite  unfit  for  small  gardens,  and  the  graceful 
disposition  and  wonderful  purity  of  the  flower-heads.  The  quality 
of  the  latter  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  considering  the  adverse 
character  of  tlie  season,  as  the\'  almost  equalled  in  appearance  some 
plumes  in  my  possession  from  the  favourable  climate  of  California. 
The  remarkable  beauty  of  these  Pampas  Grasses — so  much  alike, 
and  yet  unlike  anything  which  I  had  hitherto  seen — caused  inquiries 
to  be  made  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  then  found  that  they  all 
sprung  from  one  or  two  plants.  The  owner  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  an  extra  fine  variety,  resolved  to  retain  it,  and 
therefore  propagated  it  by  means  of  offsets.  This,  therefore,  was 
the  reason  why  the  specimens  were  all  good  and  of  equal 
quality,  a  result  hardly  attainable  where  seedlings  alone  are  relied 
upon. 

It  is  to  be  regr-etted  that  we  could  not,  in  a  general  way,  thus 
obtain  our  Pampas  Grass,  propagating  from  tried  selected  plants 
rather  than  planting  seedlings,  which  appear  to  vary  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  which  often  prove  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  grower.  A 
large  stock  is,  I  presume,  most  readily  obtained  by  means  of  seed  ; 
but  I  imagine  that  but  little  difliculty  would  be  experienced  in 
working  up  a  large  quantity  from  a  few  plants  were  the  necessary 
means  taken  to  ensure  a  rapid  growth.  A  free  rich  soil  is  what  the 
Pampas  delights  in,  and  it  increases  rapidly  in  bulk  when  thus 
accommodated.  Once  a  stock  is  obtained,  there  would  be  but  little 
difliculty  in  maintaining  it,  and  both  vendor  and  purchaser  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  plant  would  be  certain 
to  bloom  well  and  at  an  early  date.  Even  supposing  the  plants  to 
cost  more  when  thus  propagated,  would  it  not  be  better  to  incur  a 
little  more  outlay,  and  thus  avoid  the  vexation  which  must  arise 
when  the  grower  finds  that  he  has  filled  valuable  space  and  expended 
care  and  attention  upon  a  plant  which  can  never  afford  him  any  plea- 
sure. A  Pampas  Grass  that  does  not  bloom  early  enough  to  develop 
its  plumes  is  not  of  much  use  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, 
and  a  few  such  plants  in  a  district  will  often  exercise  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  planters.  I  would  advise  those  who  may  wish  to  make 
extensive  use  of  this  noble  Grass  to  procure  a  plant  which  has 
flowered  satisfactorily  and  propagate  from  it ;  better  wait  a  season 
than  incur  disappointment  by  planting  seedlings.  I  should  add  that 
in  the  case  of  the  plants  aijove  mentioned,  tliey  are  by  no  means 


favourably  circumstanced,  as  they  are  growing  in  soil  of  a  cold 
nature,  and  the  situation  is  rather  bleak  ;  to  the  merit  of  the 
■I'ariety  alone  must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  the  present  very  fine  effect 
which  the  plants  produce.  J.  CoR.vHlLL, 

Byfleet. 

THE    GUNNERAS. 

The  resemblance  in  general  appearance  of  the  now  well-known  G. 
scabra  to  the  rarer  kind  G.  manicata  has  induced  not  a  few  to  consider 
them  as  one  and  the  same  species.  They  are,  however,  abundantly 
distinct,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  woodcuts,  which  repre- 
sent the  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  relative  size  and  shape  of  the 
singular  flower-spikes.  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  know- 
ing that  the  two  species  were  generally  considered  identical,  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington,  on  September  10,  the  fruiting  spikes  and  leaves 
of  each  kind  from  the  garden  at  Pendell  Court,  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  between  them.  From  these  specimens  our  engravings  were 
prepared.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  leaves  of  G.  manicata  are 
much  more  kidney-shaped  than  those  of  G.  scabra,  and  they,  more- 
over, attain  a  much  larger  size,  often  measuring  as  much  as  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  across.  The  spikes  of  fruits  also  are  very  different  from 
those  of  G.  scabra,  being  much  longer,  and  the  secondary  spikes  are 
long  and  flexuose,  whereas  in  G.  scabra  they  are  short  and  stiff.  Both 
species  are  highly  deserving  of  a  place  in  any  garden,  for  no  plants 
in  cultivation  are  so  stately  as  well-grown  examples  of  these  two 
Guuneras.  The  largest  plant  of  G.  manicata  which  I  have  met  with 
is  in  Sir  G.  Macleay's  garden,  where  it  is  grown  near  the  edge  of  a 


Gunnera  scabra  (showing  the  habit  of  the  plant). 

lake  ;  in  this  position  the  roots  penetrate  deeply  into  the  moist  soil, 
in  which  they  delight ;  indeed,  if  both  of  the  species  are  to  attain  a 
large  size,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  ha\-e  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  especially  during  the  growing  season. 
Perhaps  the  finest  plant  in  the  country  of  the  better-known  G.  scabra 
is  the  noble  specimen  at  the  head  of  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  ; 
it  measures  from  10  ft.  to  1.5  ft.  through,  and  8  ft.  high,  and  often 
develops  leaves  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  across.  This  specimen  has  attained 
these  dimensions  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  as  it  was  only  planted 
a  few  years  ago.  The  success  attending  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
precautions  which  were  taken  in  planting  it  at  first.  A  large  hole, 
about  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  deep  was  dug  out;  a  good  layer  of  drainage 
material  was  put  at  the  Ijottom  and  filled  with  a  rich  compost  of 
loam  and  manure.  In  summer  the  plant  is  allowed  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and,  in  order  tliat  a  large  quantity  may  be  given  at 
each  application,  a  circular  ridge  of  turves  is  placed  round  the  plant, 
so  that  the  water  is  compelled  to  sink  down  about  the  roots.  It  has, 
in  addition  to  this,  an  annual  mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  ;  this 
is  given  in  early  spring.  Both  G.  scabra  and  G.  manicata  are  appa- 
rently about  equally  hardy  ;  indeed,  they  may  be  termed  quite 
hardy  if  a  sliglit  protection  is  aflbrded  during  the  severest  cold. 
For  instance,  during  last  winter  the  Kew  plant  was  perfectly  unin- 
jured, though  it  only  had  a  layer  of  dry  leaves  placed  amongst  the 
stems,  with  its  own  leaves  bent  down  upon  them,  which  in  spring 
were  removed,  and  the  tender  growth  afforded  a  slight  protection 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  canvas  shading  or  an  ordinary  mat.  In  mild 
winters  this  precaution  is  scarcely  necessary,  especially  in  the  south 
and  other  more  favoured  localities. 

All  the  species  in  cultivation  are  natives  of  South  America.  G. 
scabra  inhaliits  sandstone  cliffs  and  similar  places  in  various  parts 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  where  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  travels 
in  those  regions.  He  speaks  of  it  as  somewhat  resembling  Rhubarb 
on  a  gigantic  scale.      It  is  there   called  Panke,  and  the  sub-acid 
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Leaf  of  G.  scabia  0  i  e,  3  ft.  'o  3  ft.  indiameter). 


Leaf  of  Gunnera  manioata  (size,  3  ft. to  7  ft  in  diameter). 


leaf  of  G.  magellanica  (natural  size 


■II 

1.  '  2. 

Fniitins!  Spike  of  G.  scabra  (niucli  reduced). 
2.  Spikelet  (natural  size) 

THE    CULTIVATED    SPECIES    OF    GUHNERA 


1    Fruiting  Spike  of  G.  mauiuata  (much  reduced) 
2.  Spikeletjnatural  size). 
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stalks  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  ;  they  also  tan  leather  witli  the 
ro:)ts,  and  prepai-e  a  black  dye  from  them.  Mr.  Darwin  met  with 
specimens  bearing  enormous  leaves  which  measured  24  ft.  in  circnm- 
ference,  and  therefore  about  8  ft.  in  diameter.  By  way  of  illustrating 
the  great  diversity  of  size  and  habit  which  often  exists  amongst  plants 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  a  life-sized  leaf  of  the  diminutive  (i. 
magellanica  is  here  given,  it  being  the  only  other  kind  of  Gunnera 
in  cultivation  in  tliis  country  at  the  present  time.  It  does  not  attain 
more  than  2  in.  in  height,  and  has  a  creeping  habit.  I  have  not  met 
with  it  in  fruit,  and  probaldy  it  rarely  does  fruit.  Tliis  species 
tlirives  in  a  peaty  moist  soil  in  a  shady  position.  Another  kind  now 
lost  to  cultivation,  somewhat  similar  to  this  in  habit  is  CJ.  perpensa, 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  which  was  a  few  years  ago  to 
1  e  found  in  some  collections.  G.  falklandica  is  also  another  dwarf- 
growing  species.  W.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Variegated  Grasses. — "C.  M."  (p.  .'!92)  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  list  of  hardy  Grasses  with  variegated  foliage.  Herewith  I  furnish  a 
list  of  some  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  and  though  possibly  a  few 
of  them  are  not  so  showy  as  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissinia,  most 
of  them  are  very  useful  border  plants,  and  for  cutting.  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  large  form  of  Carex  pendula  has 
been  found  in  a  variegated  state,  and  is  said  to  l:>e  a  real  gem.  Single 
shoots  of  this  beautiful  Carex  will  he  useful  for  the  cool  greenhouse 
and  for  decoration  indoors.  Wliere  it  can  be  well  supplied  with 
water  it  makes  a  beautiful  pot  plant.  The  following  are  the  varie- 
gated Grasses  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  viz.,  Anthoxanthum 
odoratum  variegatum,  AloiJecurus  pratensis  argenteus  striatus, 
Dactylis  glomerata  argentea  striata  (a  very  large  form),  D.  g.  tenuifolia, 
with  cream-coloured  stripes,  D.  g.  aurea  striata,  very  striking.  The 
above  three  varieties  of  Dactylis  were  found  wild  during  the  present 
summer.  Otlier  variegated  Grasses  are  Holeus  lanatus  aureus,  H. 
mollis  argenteus  striatus  (new  and  strong  form),  Holeus  mollis, 
yellow-striped,  Poa  arvensis  argentea,  P.  trivialis  aurea  striata, 
Phleum  pratense  argenteum  striatum,  and  P.  p.  aureum  striatum. 
There  are  also  several  variegated  Carices. — W.  Elliott,  iStocUridge. 

AtnpelopsiS  Veitchi. — To  get  the  full  beauty  of  the  fiery 
autumnal  tints  which  this  lovely  creeper  assumes,  it  .should  be  planted 
in  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  I  have  some  under  a  glass-covered 
corridor,  but  the  tints  are  not  so  rich  as  tliose  on  plants  grown  on 
open,  exposed  walls.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  are  not  improved 
by  coddling  under  glass.  I  find  the  slender  sprays  very  useful  for 
decorative  purposes,  either  in  a  gTeen  state  or  when  changing  colour. 
They  do  extremely  well  at  tliis  time  of  year  for  table  decoration,  as 
on  a  white  cloth  their  colours  show  well  under  artificial  light. — 
J.  G.  L. 

A  Beautiful  Rock  Plant. — A  couple  of  years  ago  I  saw  a 
plant  of  one  of  the  ordinary  Ijedding  Lobelias  growing  among  rock- 
work,  and  in  full  luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  flowers,  rolling  over  in 
small  undulating  masses,  as  attractive  in  habit  as  in  colour — a  per- 
fect little  "beauty  of  the  rocks."  It  was  self-sown,  carried  there 
probably  among  a  friendly  spadeful  of  earth  from  one  of  the  flower 
beds  near.  I  remember  that  plant  tg  this  day.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  I  purchased  a  book  on  "Alpine  Flowers."  Having  made 
my  rockwork  according  to  tlie  principles  therein  laid  down,  and 
having  begged,  borrowed,  and  bouglit  all  the  suitable  plants  I  could, 
I  still  found  myself  in  the  position  of  an  individual  with  a  large 
house  and  not  enough  furniture  to  put  in  it.  However,  I  had  plenty 
of  Lobelias  of  diflferent  varieties  of  tlie  Erinus  section,  and  I  dibliled 
them  in  among  the  stones  wlierever  I  could  find  room,  and  wherever 
I  thought  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  permanent  residents. 
They  have  proved  most  effective  during  the  whole  of  the  past  wet 
season,  and  even  now  (Nov.  4)  are  a  sight  to  gladden  the  eyes.  Tlie 
compact  kinds  look  best  jammed  in  among  pieces  of  stones,  so  as  to 
destroy  their  stiff,  geometrical  appearance.  The  stragglers  seem 
most  at  home  drooping  over  a  stone  w-ith  a  steep  face,  but  anywhere 
and  everywhere  I  can  honestly  recommend  the  Lobelia  as  a  veritable 
first-class  plant  for  rockwork.  Many  of  the  plants  I  used  were  seed- 
lings, which  varied  very  much  ;  but  then  in  rockwork  variety  is 
charming,  and  sameness  to  be  avoided. — Enwix  J.vckson,  Llaiidi'ijai. 

Tea  Roses  for  Autumn  Flowering.— Many  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  wealtli  of  Tea 
Roses  this  autumn.  The  Tea  Rose  is  a  fine  autumn-blooming  sub- 
ject, and  it  can  be  managed  so  that  tJiere  shall  be  no  lack  of  ilowers 
at  any  time.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  S.  .1.  Pavitt,  of  the  Rose 
Cottage  Nursery,  Bathwiek,  Bath,  is  one  that  answers  well.  It  m.ay 
not  lay  claim  to  novelty,  but  it  does  greatly  assist  in  the  production 
of  flowers  at  a  time  wlien  they  are  most  serviceable.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Pavitt  asserts  that  while  he  can  gatlier  Roses  for  six  months  in  tlie 


year,  any  one  with  a  little  glass  at  their  disposal  can  have  Roses  the 
whole  of  the  year.  Mr.  Pavitt  grows  his  Tea  Roses  on  a  border 
facing  the  east,  which  is  protected  by  a  belt  of  trees  ,at  the  back, 
and  forms  a  shelter  from  the  westerly  gales.  He  considers  that  it  ia 
wrong  to  plant  Tea  Roses  on  a  south  border,  as  in  such  a  position,, 
exposed  as  it  is  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  the  flowers  get  scorched? 
up  sometimes  before  they  become  fully  expanded.  When  planted 
in  an  eastern  border  situated  similarly  to  that  in  Mr.  Pavitt's  nursery, 
the  plants  get  the  morning  sun  only  for  a  few  hours,  which  is  all  they 
want  in  his  opinion,  and  they  are  never  exposed  to  the  afternoon 
sun.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  production  of  fine  flowers 
and  their  preservation  and  continuity.  The  beds  in  which  the 
Roses  are  planted  are  tlioroughly  trenched  and  prepared  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  the  month  of  May  the  plants,  which  are 
alw.ays  worked  on  tlie  seedling  Brier,  are  put  out  into  the  prepared 
ground,  and  all  the  flowering  buds  are  kept  pinched  off  till  the  end 
of  .July,  the  result  being  that  throughout  the  late  summer  and  the 
autumn  months,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  there  is  quite  a 
wonderful  bloom.  In  case  of  very  severe  weather  setting  in  and 
frost  being  imminent,  a  little  common  Fern  stuck  among  the 
plants  is  found  to  give  them  all  the  protection  necessary.  Some 
thoroughly  good  autumn-flowering  varieties  ot  Tea  Roses  will  be 
found  in  the  following  list  : — Catherine  Merraet,  Devoniensis, 
Rubens,  iladame  Falcot,  Madame  Charles,  Madame  Camille,  Madame 
Willermoz,  .Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Goubault,  and  Mdlle.  Mar- 
gottiii.  This  list  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
good  sorts  ;  it  simply  means  that  the  varieties  named  have  been 
found  to  answer  well  for  the  purpose.  The  provision  of  glass 
merely  without  the  means  of  artificial  heating  will  not  do  much 
iu  the  way  of  the  production  of  Roses  during  the  winter.  A  Rose 
house  is  like  a  mine  of  wealth  to  a  gardener,  as  according  to  the 
time  when  he  commences  to  force  will  he  reap — if  the  plants  be  well 
managed  —  an  abundance  of  beautiful  and  useful  flow'ers. — R.  D. 
Lobelia  fulgens. — One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  flowering 
plants  at  this  season  is  that  fine  hardy  perennial.  Lobelia  fulgens. 
One  rarely  sees  it  in  good  condition,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  requirements  not  being  sufficiently  studied.  It  luxuriates,, 
and  will  last  in  good  condition  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  a  free, 
porous,  well-drained  soil ;  but  where  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  cold  heavy 
description,  the  roots  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  kind  of  canker.  The 
plants  succumb  to  the  first  period  of  inclement  weather,  and  very 
often — much  to  the  vexation  and  wonderment  of  the  grower — alto- 
gether fail  to  show  signs  of  growth  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
safest  plan  is,  where  any  doubt  exists  upon  the  matter,  to  take  the 
plants  up  as  soon  as  they  are  done  flowering,  wash  the  roots,  and  lay 
them  in  in  a  free  soil  in  a  frame.  They  then  immediately  make 
fresh  rootlets,  and  are  thus  ensured  against  decay.  The  situation 
chosen  for  planting  should  also  be  sheltered.  No  better  place  can 
be  found  than  amongst  evergreen  shrubs,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light,  air,  and  space  for  development.  I  recently  saw  a  row  of  this 
Lobelia  planted  alternately  with  a  bright  variety  of  Phlox  iu  front 
of  a  Laurel  screen,  the  intense  green  of  wiiich  admirably  showed  up- 
the  vivid  glowing  hues  of  these  two  flowering  plants.  The  cold 
nights  and  damp  days  which  We  at  this  time  of  the  year  experience 
do  not  appear  in  the  least  to  dim  the  beauty  of  this  Lobelia,  the 
flowers  now  produced  being  as  fresh,  liiglily-ooloured,  and  well 
developed  as  those  which  expanded  earlier  in  the  season.  Suclv 
plants  as  tliese  which  flower  freely  and  brightly  amongst  the  fogs 
and  dark  autumn  days  are  very  welcome,  and  are  well  deserving 
of  some  cultural  care. — J.  C,  Biijictt. 


An  Improved  Flower  Pot. — Mr.  Peter  Henderson  recom- 
mends in  the  Armi-ican  Aij)-iciiltiirid  a  flower  pot  with  holes  low 
down  in  the  side  instead  of  in  the  liottom.  We  have,  he  says,  during 
the  past  six  months  tried  about  a  thousand,  of  sizes  ranging  from 
.3  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  find  they  are  all  we  expected  of  them. 
All  cultivators  know  the  dithculty  experienced  when  the  ordinary 
flower  pot  is  placed  on  a  bench  covered  with  sand  or  soil — the  outlet 
often  becomes  completely  closed  by  the  washing  of  the  soil  through 
the  outlet,  and,  being  closed  by  the  sand,  the  drainage  becomes 
stopped  as  completely  as  it  there  was  no  orifice  at  all  in  the  bottom 
of  the  piot.  Again,  worms  breed  quickly  in  the  sand  or  soil,  and 
seem  to  take  a  special  pleasure  in  crawling  under  and  tlirough  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  ot  the  pots,  to  get  at  the  rich  soil  which  they  con- 
tain. This  improved  pot  is  safe  from  the  first  difficulty,  as  the  holes, 
being  on  the  sides  of  tlie  pot,  cannot  be  clogged  by  the  sand  ;  while 
it  is  far  less  tempting  to  the  worm,  as  a  special  effort  must  be  made 
before  the  hole  can  be  reached.  .Still  another  advantage,  and  we 
think  a  very  important  one,  is  that  as  these  orifices  are  placed  above 
the  bottom,  air  is  admitted  more  freely  to  the  roots,  a  matter  which 
is  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of  plants.  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that  if  this  style  of  flower  pot  can  be  as  cheaply  made,  that  it  Avill 
quite  throw  the  old  style  out  of  use. 
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NOTES  OF  THE   WEEK. 


The  Cranberry  Pippin.— This  beautiful  American  Apple  may 
now  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden.  It  has  a  tine  juicy  flavour  ;  in  fact, 
as  good  as  that  of  Newtown  Pippins  of  ordinary  quality.  In  "Down- 
ing" it  is  described  as  a  beautiful  Apple,  but  "second-rate  in  point  of 
fiav'our,  and  an  excellent  cooking  and  market  Apple" — a  remark 
v.hich  suggests  how  good  Apples  must  be  where  this  is  second-rate. 

Crawfurdia  speciosa. — This,  one  of  the  few  of  the  twining 
species  of  Gentiauaceous  plants,  is  showing  flowers  at  Kew,  where 
it  is  trailing  over  some  branches  placed  against  one  of  the  walls 
out-of-doors.  Its  flowers  are  said  to  be  large  and  handsome,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  if  of  the  fine  blue  colour  which  prevails  in  the  genus. 
The  stems  are  slender,  and  the  dark  green  leaves  are  somewhat  lieart- 
shaped  in  form  and  pointed.  It  inhabits  high  mountainous  districts 
in  Northern  India,  about  Sikkim  and  elsewliere,  and,  therefore,  may 
be  expected  to  prove  quite  hardy  in  our  climate. 

Fuchsia  dependens. — In  one  of  the  houses  at  Chiswick  this 
rare  and  pretty  species  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in 
habit  to  the  better  known  F.  corymbiflora,  and,  like  it,  bears  pendu- 
lous clusters  of  flowers,  which  render  it  very  showy  when  plentifully 
produced.  The  blossoms  of  F.  dependens  are  about  2  in.  long,  with 
a  narrow  tube  of  a  soft  scarlet  hue  :  this,  with  the  petals,  which 
are  of  a  brighter  tint,  form  an  agreeable  contrast.  This,  and  several 
other  species  of  a  like  habit  of  growth,  are  trained  near  the  roof,  a 
position  in  which  they  have  a  very  graceful  appearance.  This  species 
■was  found  several  years  ago  on  the  northern  slope  of  Pinchincha, 
near  Quito,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jamieson,  and  was  by  him  sent  to  this 
country. 

Chamaedorea  glaucifolia. — This  extremely  graceful  Palm  is 
now  an  object  of  much  attraction  in  the  Aroid  house  at  Kew,  where 
it  is  producing  several  elegant  drooping  clusters  of  flowers.  The 
leaves,  which  are  long  and  arching,  consist  of  long,  narrow  pinna;, 
■which  are  disposed  without  any  definite  arrangement,  and  hang 
loosely  from  the  midrib,  and  their  glaucous  hue  cousiderably  increases 
their  effect.  One  objection  to  this  Palm  is  that  it  attains  a  great 
height  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  ;  thus  its  head  of 
fobage  is  not  seen  to  advantage,  but  when  in  a  dwarf  state  few  more 
elegant  Palms  could  be  found.  Like  most  of  its  cougeners  it  is  a 
native  of  tropical  South  America,  and  is  found  plentifully  in  the 
region  of  Columbia. 

Dyckia  frigida. — A  specimen  of  this  handsome  Bromeliad  has 
for  some  time  past  been  an  ornament  to  the  cooler  portion  of  the 
Succulent  house  at  Kew.  It  has  a  large,  dense  head  of  long,  coarsely- 
toothed  leaves,  the  surfaces  of  -ivhich  are  overlaid  'with  a  white, 
•wool-like  substance.  From  the  centre  of  the  tuft  is  produced  a  tall, 
iranching  flower-stem  bearing  a  large  number  of  deep  orange-red 
flowers  about  j  in.  loug.  Like  many  of  its  congeners  it  is  a  native 
of  South  Brazil.  In  the  same  house  is  a  fine  example  of  another 
Bromcliaceous  plant  (Pitcairnea  ferruginea),  a  native  of  Peru,  liear- 
ing  a  huge  pauicle  of  velvety -brown  flowers. 

Billbergia  Moreli.— This  Bromeliad  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, as  well  as  the  showiest  of  all  the  cultivated  Billbergias.  It  is 
now  in  great  beauty  in  Messrs.  HemJerson's  nursery  at  Maida  ^'ale. 
The  foliage,  which  is  briglit  green,  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  rich 
scarlet  bracts  which  clothe  the  flower-spike.  Its  flowers  are  aljout 
2  in.  long,  bright  scarlet  iu  the  lower  half,  and  rich  purple  at  the 
tip,  and  they  terminate  the  gracefully-drooping  spike.  Another 
handsome  species,  also  very  attractive  just  now,  is  B.  thyrsoidea, 
which  has  similar  scarlet  bracts  on  the  spike,  but  which  is  quite 
erect,  and  the  flowers  are  longer  and  lack  the  purple  tips  of  those  in 
the  other  kind.  The  above  are  both  natives  of  Brazil.  There  are 
several  otlier  beautiful  Bromcliaceous  plants  also  in  flower  in  the 
same  house,  such  as  Vriesia  speciosa,  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  flower- 
spike  2  ft.  long,  and  yellow  blossoms,  which  are  admirably  set  ofi'  by 
the  singular  zebra-striped  foliage.  The  sight  of  these  exotics  at  once 
suggests  the  enquiry  as  to  why  their  culture  is  so  much  neglected  in 
gardens  generally,  seeing  that  many  of  them  rival,  if  not  surpass,  iu 
brilliancy  of  hues  the  choicest  of  Orchids. 

Autumn  Flowering  Crocuses.— The  display  of  these  at 
Kew  this  season  has  been  moderate,  owing  uo]|doubt  to  the  frequent 
transplanting  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  wliicli  is  evi- 
dently highly  detrimental  to  their  well-being.  There  are,  however, 
several  pretty  species  in  flower,  comprising,  besides  the  well-known 
C.  speciosus,  C.  nudiflorus,  C.  Ijyzantinus,  C.  pulchellus,  C.  medius, 
C.  Clusii,  &c.,  such  rarely-met-with  kinds  as  C.  Kotschyanus,  a 
beautiful  species  from  Asia  Minor,  with  flowers  having  the  same 
pale  lilac  tint  and  white  anthers  as  C.  pulchellus,  l:)ut  much  larger, 
and,  in  addition,  a  conspicuous  ring  of  yellow  at  the  inner  base  of 
the  flower,  faom  wliicli  character  its  synonym,  C.  zonatus,  was  given. 
The  rare  C.  hadriaticus  is  also  in  flower ;  its  blossoms  are  white 


with  faint  dashes  of  a  slaty  tinge  on  the  outer  base.  C.  Salzmanni, 
which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  serotinus,  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable,  as  it  possesses  the  character  of  producing  flowers 
and  foliage  at  the  same  time  ;  thus  the  naked  appearance  wliicli  the 
other  kinds  have  is  obviated.  One  of  Mr.  Maw's  late  introductions 
is  likewise  in  flower.  The  label  denotes  that  it  has  not  before  lieen 
introduced,  and,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  partially 
withered  flowers,  it  will  be  an  acquisition,  as  they  are  large  and 
bright  in  colour. 

Crassula  alpestris. — On  the  rockery  at  Chiswiek  this  new 
succulent  plant  is  still  iu  flower,  having  first  expanded  several 
months  ago.  It  is  a  very  pretty  neat-habited  kind  witli  slender 
trailing  steins,  which  earlier  in  the  season,  are  bright  red,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  cluster  about  1  iu.  across  of  small  waxy-w  liite  Idos- 
soms,  the  stamens  of  which  are  red,  thus  affording  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  flowers.  It  is  presumably  quite  hardy,  though  none 
of  the  other  species  are.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope, 
and  was  first  received  at  Kew  about  a  year  ago  from  Mr.  Max 
Leichtliu,  of  Baden-Baden,  under  the  name  of  Sedum  alpestre. 

Parrotia  persica. — Foremost  as  regards  autumnal-tinted 
beauty  is  this  rare  Persian  tree,  which  against  walls,  and  even 
planted  as  isolated  specimens  on  the  lawns  at  Kew,  is  now  highly 
attractive.  Few  trees  jjossess  decaying  leaves  so  richly  tinted  as 
these,  varying,  as  they  do,  from  a  bright  golden  hue  to  tlic  deepest 
crimson.  In  habit  aud  general  appearance  it  reminds  one  of  a  Beech 
tree,  but  it  belongs  to  a  widely  different  family.  Its  flowers  are 
inconsiiicuous,  and  rarely  produced  iu  this  country  ;  but  it  is  well 
\\'orth  a  place  anywhere  for  its  autumn-tinted  leaves  alone.  It  is 
scarce  in  gardens,  a  circumstance  doubtless  owing  to  the  difiiculty 
of  its  propagation.  The  Liqnidambars,  too,  are  vei-y  conspicuous  at 
Kew,  thougli  much  less  so  tlian  we  have  seen  them  in  otiier  seasons. 

Cattleya  labiata. — The  true  old  variety  of  this  plant  is  now 
bearing  eight  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers  on  two  stout  spikes 
in  the  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin.  Odontoglossum  grande, 
the  snow-white  Pilumna  fragrans,  and  a  healthy  specimen  of  .Seden's 
rosy-flowered  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Sedeni) — one  of  the  best 
of  the  hybrid  varieties — are  also  now  very  ett'ective  at  the  same 
place. 

Geonoma  Seemanni. — This  Palm,  though  at  all  times  hand- 
some, is  most  attractive  when  bearing  a  number  of  its  singularly 
forked  clusters  of  flower-spikes,  which  are  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  broad  arching  leaves.  We  saw  it  in  this  condition  a  few  days 
ago  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway,  where  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  it  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height, 

Tyerman's  Groundsel. — A  good  specimen  of  this  plant 
nearly  3  ft.  high,  and  in  vigorous  health,  is  now  bearing  a  dozen 
fully  expanded  flowers  and  many  buds  in  a  liorder  in  the  Trinity 
College  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin.  Each  individual  flower  is  3  iu. 
across,  of  a  bright  magenta  purple,  with  a  conspicuous  golden  disk. 
Bees  are  very  fond  of  resting  on  the  flowers  for  the  sake  of  the  nec- 
tar or  pollen  supply  which  they  afford.  \Yell  developed  specimens 
of  this  plant  are  very  sliowy  in  tlie  flower  garden  at  this  late  season, 
and  until  very  recently  the  white  flowered  Pyrethrum  uliginosum 
has  borne  them  company.  A  quantity  of  tliis  Senecio  grown  en  a 
warm  sheltered  border  would  lie  very  useful  for  indoor  or  for  cool 
conservatory  decoration  if  carefully  lifted,  and  potted  as  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  appeared.  In  this  way  the  plants  might  possibly  ripen 
seed,  which  they  rarely  have  a  chance  of  doing  in  the  open  border. 
Few  plants  are  more  easily  increased.  Cuttings  of  the  roots,  1  in. 
long,  sown  like  seeds  in  a  pan  of  liglit  sandy  earth,  soon  develop 
buds  in  a  cool  frame  or  on  a  shelf  iu  the  greenhouse. — W. 
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COOL     SYSTEM     OF    FLOWERING    BOUVARDIAS. 

I  \y.\s,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  in  The  Garden  that  the 
Bouvardia  could  be  grown  as  successfully,  or  perhaps  better,  under 
cool  treatment  than  in  heat,  though  probably  others  had  adopted  the 
system  as  soon  as  n  yself.  The  correspondence  in  The  Garden  now 
shows  that  tlie  cool  system  is  finding  most  favour,  and  tlie  advocates 
of  warm  treatment  are  not  likely  to  arrest  progress  in  that  direction, 
unless  they  have  something  more  than  assertions  to  offer  in  support 
of  their  views.  It  is  stated  (p.  390)  that  Bouvardias  "  bloom 
after  a  fashion "  under  cool  treatment.  If  this  means  that 
they  cannot  be  so  grown  quite  as  successfully,  to  say  the  least, 
as  by  the  system  recommended  about  two  years  ago  in  tlie 
"Gardeners'  Assistant,"  then  I  venture  to  say  th.at  the  author 
of  the  above  a=;sertion  never  saw  a  really  good  cool-grown  Bouvardia, 
and  does  not  know  what  can  be  accomplished  by  such  treatment. 
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In  the  book  above  mentioned  cuttings  are  recommended  to  be  struck 
in  April,  and  after  tliey  are  potted  to  be  kept  in  a  night  temperature 
of  70",  with  a  rise  of  10  by  day.  This  practice  is  to  be  continued 
"  till  the  end  of  July,"  when  the  plants  are  to  be  removed  to  a  cool 
frame,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  middle  of  September  (a 
time  at  which  they  are  flowering  out-of-doors  here)  ;  but  "if  flowers 
are  required  through  the  autumn,  a  portion  of  the  plants  should  at 
once  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  6S'  or  "0"  at  night,  with  a  few 
degrees  higher  in  the  day  time."  If  this  is  not  stove  treatment, 
pure  and  simple,  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  be  called.  Is  Mr.  Baines 
prepared  to  name  a  single  market  grower  who  prepares  his  Bouvar- 
dias  for  the  stalls  in  Covent  Garden  in  this  way  in  winter  ?  In  The 
Garden'  last  year  one  nurseryman  was  named  who  gi'ew  several 
thousands  for  market  on  the  cool  system,  and  no  doubt  plenty  of  others 
follow  his  example.  The  market  gardener  is  not  the  man  to  buy 
coals  in  Loudon  to  grow  Bouvardias  in  heat  all  the  year  round,  when 
he  can  do  without  them.  From  Mr.  Baines'  admission  last  week 
that  he  only  now  recommends  heat  for  those  plants  to  bloom  "  during 
the  two  last  months  of  the  year,"  I  take  it  that  he  has  abandoned 
the  ideas  wliich  he  exjn-essed  in  the  "Gardeners'  Assistant,"  and 
that  being  so,  he  can  well  afford  to  abandon  the  rest.  The  asser- 
tion that  cool-grown  jjlants  produce  flowex's  deficient  in  colour,  or 
that  are  unsalable  in  the  market,  is  disproved  by  facts.  The  finest 
plants  and  flowers  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  including  Covent  Garden, 
were  grown  in  front  of  a  Beech  hedge  during  the  summer  at  Hands- 
worth,  and  were  at  their  best  in  Christmas  week  of  the  same  year. 

J.  S.  W. 
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Fuchsia  boliviana.— When  looking  through  the  large  collec- 
tion of  Fuchsias  at  Swauley  the  other  day,  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  this  species.  It  has  large  handsome 
foliage,  and  is  of  a  very  vigorous,  but  at  the  same  time  compact, 
branching  habit,  producing  an  abundance  of  richly-coloured  flowers, 
some  3  in.  in  length.  It  is  a  highly  ornamental  and  very  distinct 
kind,  well  worth  the  attention  of  lovers  of  this  family  of  flowering 
plants.  Large  specimens  of  it  would  undouljtedly  prove  very  effec- 
tive for  conservatory  decoration. — .1.  C,  Bi/flfet. 

The  Last  New  Australian  Palm  (Areca  Alica;)  has  been 
dedicated  by  Baron  Mueller,  in  the  Gartenjlora,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Walter  Hill  in  north-east  Australia,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Trinity  Bay,  and  transferred  by  him  to  the  Bris- 
bane Botanic  Garden,  where  it  has  flowered  and  fruited.  This  new 
Palm  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  our  limited  number  of  species 
suitable  for  small  houses,  inasmuch  as  it  grows  only  about  10  ft. 
high,  and  throws  up  several  stems  from  the  same  root.  The  pin- 
nately  divided  leaves  are  about  5  ft.  long,  and  the  slender  stems  1  in. 
to  2  in.  thick.  Areca  Alicas  is  allied  to  A.  oxycarpa,  a  native  of 
the  Celebes,  and  A.  triaudra,  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  and 
neighbouring  islands.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  Palm  has  yet 
been  introduced  into  European  gardens  ;  but  if  it  has  not,  it  doubt- 
less soon  will  be,  now  that  it  has  fruited  under  cultivation. — Flori.it. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora  for  Winter  Flowering'. — This 
is  very  much  appreciated  here  during  the  dark  days  of  winter,  and 
as  it  can  bo  had  by  any  one  possessing  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  oftener  seen  than  it  is.  To  get  up  a 
stock  of  plants  for  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pull  the 
requisite  number  of  pieces  off  old  plants,  and  insert  them  in  ordinary 
soil  on  a  shady  border  about  the  beginning  of  August.  Seeds  sown 
about  tlie  end  of  June  will  furnish  plants  equally  suitable.  Cuttings 
strike  root  witliout  any  particular  care,  and  if  put  in  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  indicated,  will  become  plants  ready  for  potting  off 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  We  use  4.^-in.  and  .5-in.  pots,  and 
in  potting,  take  any  potting  soil  handy.  When  lifted  with  good 
balls,  they  never  know  that  they  have  been  moved.  After  they  have 
stood  in  the  shade  for  a  day  or  two,  we  place  them  in  an  ordinary 
frame  on  a  dry  site,  and  here  they  are  treated  to  all  the  air  they  can 
get  in  all  weather,  lights  only  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  off  heavy  rains.  As  they  root  rapidly  the  pots  soon  fill 
witli  them,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  them  flagging  from  want  of 
water  ;  otherwise  they  are  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  this  tends  to 
make  them  free-flowering.  In  ordinary  mild  winters  they  will 
bloom  in  the  frames,  and  in  any  case  are  sure  to  do  so  very  early  in 
spring.  To  have  Forget-me-nots  all  winter  is,  however,  the  easiest 
task  imaginable,  and  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  forcing  is  to 
bring  in  a  few  pots  at  a  time  into  any  house  kept  at  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, when  they  will  throw  up  their  trusses  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
continue  blooming  for  a  long  time.  — "  The  Gardener." 

Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens.— Mr.  Murray 
has  published  a  third  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  book.  In  printing, 
illustrations,  &c.,  it  is  in  all  respects  as  good  as  the  previous  one. 
The  price  of  the  new  edition  is  7s.  6d. 


BLETIA  HYACINTHINA. 

Drawn  by  CONSTANCE  PIERREPONT. 
Any  addition  to  the  list  of  beautiful  exotics  which  may  be  treated 
as  hardy  plants  in  our  climate  must  be  considered  a  welcome  acqui- 
sition. The  plant  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  this  week  is  an 
Orchid  that  has  for  many  years  been  grown  under  glass  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  any  account  of  its  hardiness  has 
reached  us.  Mr.  A.  E.  Barnaart,  of  Haarlem,  brought  a  plant  of  it 
in  flower  to  The  Garden'  Office  a  few  months  ago,  from  his  nursery, 
that  had  proved  hardy  with  him  several  years,  and  from  this  plant 
our  plate  was  prepared.  Since  then  we  have  had  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  its  hardiness  from  various  sources,  and  we  saw  some  plants 
of  it  the  other  day  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  wdd  garden  near  Wey- 
bridge.  This  had  been  planted  out  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
was  in  most  vigorous  health — in  fact,  more  robust  than  plants  grown 
under  glass  generally  are.  Mr.  W^ilson's  plants  arc  growing  in  the 
soil  natural  to  the  place,  which  is  a  deep  moist  mass  of  decayed 
vegetable  mould,  which  doubtless  has  been  accumulating  there  for 
ages.  As  to  its  beauty  when  in  flower  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
plate  is  sufficient  proof.  The  shade  of  colour,  however,  is  somewhat 
darker  than  that  seen  in  the  typical  specimens,  thereby  justifying 
the  varietal  name  which  was  appended  to  the  plant  received  from  our 
Dutch  correspondent,  which  was  B.  japonica  purpurea.  As  B.  jap- 
onica  is  but  a  garden  name  for  B.  hyacinthina,  the  latter  name  must 
have  precedence.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  like  many  other  plants 
of  that  country,  has  doubtless  been  sent  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  Japan,  which  probably  has  given  origin  to  the  name  B. 
japonica.  W.  G. 

Alpine  Plants  and  Rockeries. — From  Mr.  Williams' 
remarks  (p.  370)  in  reference  to  this  subject,  one  would  be  led  to 
infer  that  in  my  note  (p.  344)  in  connection  with  the  rockery  at 
York,  I  had  endeavoured  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  culture  of 
Alpine  plants  is  beset  with  difficulties  both  imaginary  and  real, 
and  that  such  subjects  cannot  be  grown  successfully  except  upon 
such  elaborate  and  extensive  structures  as  the  rockery  in  question. 
By  turning  to  my  remarks,  however,  he  will  see  that  I  stated 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  in  the  majorityof  instances  to  imitate 
the  York  rockery  as  regards  extent,  but  that  the  jmnriplc  of  con- 
struction was  identical  both  in  large  and  small  rockeries,  and  that 
Mr.  Backhouse's  rockery  might  be  profitably  studied  as  an  example 
of  the  correct  way  in  adjusting  the  material  used  in  its  construction 
and  the  disposition  of  the  plants.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  "fuss"  made  about  growing  Alpine  plants  cannot  be 
denied  ;  but  why  is  that  the  case?  simply  because  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  not  placed  at  first  under  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  ultimate  success.  The  plants  thus  circumstanced  drag  out 
a  miserable  existence,  and  so  are  considered  unmanageable,  the 
result  being  that  any  renewed  attempt  at  Alpine  plant  culture  in 
such  cases  is  abandoned.  Unfortunately  the  prevailing  idea  of  a 
rockery  is  a  mass  of  stones  or  other  material  so  arranged  that  it  ha» 
a  more  or  less  rustic  appearance,  and  what  should  be  the  primary 
consideration  is  in  most  cases  ignored — which  is  to  afford  a  moist 
medium  for  the  roots  in  dry  weather,  and  drainage  and  a  dry  sur- 
face in  winter.  That  a  large  number  of  Alpine  plants  may  be  grown 
well  without  any  rockery  at  all  is  a  well-known  fact,  if  the  term 
Alpine  is  understood  in  its  widest  meaning  ;  but  by  far  the  largest 
number,  and  these  comprise  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  of  what  are 
generally  termed  Alpines,  are  not  only  benefited  by  being  grown  on 
well-constructed  rockwork,  but  willabsolutely  refuse  to  thrive  satis- 
factorily if  grown  in  an  ordinary  border.  Besides,  there  are  other 
disadvantages  attending  this  plan  of  growing  them  ;  for  instance, 
being  so  dwarf  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  inspect  them  conve- 
niently and  thereby  form  an  adequate  idea  of  their  beauty,  to  either 
stoop  considerably  or  fall  on  one's  hands  and  knees  ;  whereas,  when 
placed  on  raised  rockwork  they  are  brought  more  on  a  level  with 
the  eye,  and  are  thus  more  conveniently  seen.  Other  disadvantages 
are,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  over-run  by  larger-growing  subjects, 
or  if  these  are  not  grown  along  with  them  the  beds  present  mono- 
tonous flatness  throughout  the  year  ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  in 
this  position  an  easier  prey  to  slugs,  &c.  I  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  if  ray  description  of  the  York  rockery  was  in  any  way  cal- 
culated to  cause  persons  to  abandon  any  attempt  at  the  growth  of 
Alpines  for  ever  as  Mr.  Williams  puts  it  ;  but  I  think  there  is  little 
to  fear  in  this  respect,  or  the  trade  in  these  pis-  \s  would  not  be 
so  extensive  as  it  now  is,  and  it  seems  to  oe  greatly  on  the 
increase,  thereby  showing  that  the  taste  for  Alpiiie  plant-growing  is 
becoming  year  by  year  more  popular  instead   of  less  so. — William 
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Greenhouse. 

Azaleas. — The  length  of  time  iluring  which  these  plants  may  be 
had  in  flower  has  induced  many  growers  to  vary  their  treatment  so 
as  to,  if  not  have  them  in  for  the  full  period  possible,  so  regulate 
their  flowering  as  to  very  much  prolong  their  season,  instead  of  the 
course  which  used  to  be  pursued  of  letting  them  come  in  in  a  great 
measure  through  the  influence  of  sun  heat  during  April  and  May. 
Such  plants  as  were  purposely  retarded  to  bloom  late  should  now 
have  completed  their  growth  and  formed  flower-buds  ;  but  in  many 
places,  through  an  absence  of  sun,  the  growth  has  been  so  late  and 
backward  that  the  buds  are  far  from  possessing  that  character  wliioh 
it  is  desirable  they  should  do  ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  I  simply  allude  to  the  matter  in  order  to  recommend  those 
who  find  their  plants  in  this  condition  to  take  note,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
like  state  for  the  time  to  come  when  such  summers  as  this  occur  ; 
for  so  manageable  are  these  plants,  that  wherever  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  sun  to  bring  on  the  growth  of  the  late  blooming  portion  of  the 
stock,  and  get  it  properly  matured  and  ripened  up  before  the  autumn 
is  too  far  advanced,  this  can  always  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  fire- 
heat.  Unless  this  essential  condition  in  the  season's  growth  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  useless  to  look  for  large,  fully  developed  flowers,  although 
the  plants  may  produce  a  sufficient  number  ;  through  this  cause  it 
frequently  happens  that  in  the  coldest,  least  sunny  districts  in  tlie 
north  of  the  kingdom,  where  Azaleas  will  rarely  succeed  as  they 
ought  to  do  without  some  fire-heat  during  the  summer,  a  knowledge 
of  this  necessity  often  results  in  their  being  better  managed  than  in 
the  more  favoured  south.  Plants  that  have  been  hitherto  the  earliest 
forced  should  at  once  be  put  into  heat,  but  in  no  case  ought  they  to 
be  hurried  by  submitting  them  to  too  much  warmth,  or  allowed  to 
stand  far  from  the  glass  overcrowded  with  other  plants,  or  under  any 
influence  that  subjects  them  to  an  insufficiency  of  light,  as  either  of 
these  has  a  direct  tendency  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  flowers. 

'Winter-flo'wering  Heaths. — Where  a  sufficient  stock  of 
the  diS'erent  varieties  of  these  exists,  they  play  an  important  part 
in  conservatory  decoration  for  some  months  during  the  dull  season. 
We  often  hear  complaints  made  by  those  who  annually  buy  in  a 
stock  of  these  winter-blooming  Heaths,  that  they  are  very  liable  to 
die  off  towards  spring  ;  this  may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  the 
treatment  they  have  received  at  the  Iiands  of  the  growers  with  a 
view  to  give  the  plants  a  vigorous,  luxuriant  appearance;  but  it  also 
is  often  caused  by  their  being  submitted  to  usage  that  no  members 
of  the  Heath  family  would  bear,  that  is,  being  crowded  together 
amongst  other  plants,  where  they  labour  under  a  deficiency  of  air 
and  light,  two  elements  of  greater  importance  to  Heaths  in  general 
than  to  most  other  families  of  plants.  Neither  can  they  bear  keeping 
too  warm,  and  where  greenhouses  are  kept  through  the  winter — as 
with  many — at  a  temperature  of  45°  in  the  night,  Heatlis  of  the 
above  description  are  sure  to  suffer  unless  they  are  all  but  touching 
the  glass  in  the  lightest  pits  or  houses  it  is  possible  to  erect.  The 
luxuriant,  profusely  flowered  condition  that  well  managed  plants  of 
this  character  have  when  sent  out  bythose  whogrow  them  largelyfor 
sale,  is  simply  the  result  of  two  or  three  years'  high  and  careful  cul- 
tivation ;  the  balls  of  earth  the  pots  contain  are  complete  masses  of 
densely  packed  roots  that,  if  ever  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water, 
are  sure  to  be  so  affected  as  to  cause  their  almost  certain  destruction. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  for  continued  watchfulness  as  to  their 
requirements  for  water,  and  where  there  is  an  inclination  to  do  any- 
thing with  them  beyond  simply  flowering  and  then  discarding  them, 
as  is  generally  done  with  Hyacinths,  constant  attention  to  tlieir 
wants  is  indispensable.  The  more  than  usual  soft  condition  of  the 
foliage,  which  has  been  formed  during  an  all  but  continuance  of  dull 
weather,  will  make  them  more  than  ordinarily  subject  to  mildew, 
which  if  only  once  existant  spreads  apace.  The  stock  should  be 
looked  over  every  ten  days,  and  where  the  slightest  trace  of  this 
parasite  can  be  found  the  plant  should  be  dusted  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur or  syringed  with  water  impregnated  with  sulphur ;  where 
either  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  that  neither 
the  sulphur  nor  the  water  in  which  it  is  held  in  solution  gets  to  the 
roots. 

Lachenalias. — There  exist  many  more  varieties  of  these  than 
are  generally  known,  the  flowers  of  which  range  from  white,  rose, 
orange,  red,  and  yellow,  to  the  colours  of  the  well-known  L.  tricolor, 
with  its  combination  of  red,  yellow,  and  green.  Where  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  are  grown  they  may  be  had  in  flower  over  a 
lengthened  period  by  forcing  some,  allowing  others  to  come  on  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  and  retarding  another  portion  in  cold  frames, 
with  just  as  much  protection  through  the  winter  as  will  keep  them 
from  being  frozen  during  hard  weather  ;  for  though  nearly  hardy 
it  is  better  not  to  let  the  frost  reach  them.  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing varieties  very  useful,  viz.,  L.  fragraus,  the  flowers  of  which  are 


red  and  white,  sweet-scented  ;  L.  pustulata  violacea,  violet ;  L. 
quadricolor,  orange,  red,  and  yellow  ;  L.  tigrina,  white  ;  L.  tricolor, 
one  of  the  freest  bloomers,  coming  in  early  ;  L.  pendula,  red,  tipped 
with  yellow  and  green  ;  this  with  me  grew  stronger  than  most  of 
the  otliers.  There  are  several  more,  but  these  fairly  represent  the 
family. 

Ohrysanthemunas. — These,  where  not  already  indoors,  or 
under  jnotection  of  some  kind,  should  at  once  be  got  in.  Now,  when 
the  buds  are  considerably  developed,  the  plants  collectively  are  less 
liable  to  receive  injury,  even  when  put  with  ordinary  greenhouse 
stock,  than  when  only  just  about  formed.  Wherever  they  are  placed 
give  them  as  much  air  as  can  be  admitted  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
otiier  plants  associated  with  tliem.  AVhere  some  of  the  latest- 
flowering  kinds  are  grown  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  back  as  late 
as  possible,  tliere  will  he  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  wliere  there  is  a  house 
witli  a  north  aspect  with  a  full  volume  of  air  night  and  day,  except 
where  there  is  an  appearance  of  frost.  These  will  not  open  their 
flowers  before  tlie  latter  part  of  December,  when,  if  the  buds  are 
well  thinned,  and  all  suckers  kept  removed  from  the  base  of  the 
plants,  they  will  be  alike  useful  for  general  decoration  and  cutting. 

Eurya  latifolia  variegata. — There  is  not  a  greenhouse  in 
the  country,  large  or  small,  into  which  tliis  plant  miglit  not  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage.  Its  handsome  leaves — aljout  the  size  of  those 
of  an  Orange — are  richly  variegated  with  creamy  white.  It  is  a  good 
gi-ower,  and  has  an  ecjually  pleasing  appearance  in  a  small  and  in  a 
large  state.  Thougli  nearly  hardy  on  a  wall  in  tlie  south  of  the 
kingdom,  it  seems  most  at  home  as  a  greenhouse  plaut.  It  is  now 
cheap  enough,  and  is  easily  proijagated  ;  points  of  the  shoots  of  this 
summer's  growth  taken  oft'  now  with  three  or  four  joints,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  or  house  covered  with  bell-glasses  and  kept  moist,  will 
have  their  base  well  callused  over  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
when,  if  put  into  a  little  heat,  they  will  root  immediately  ;  they  can 
then  in  the  spring  be  potted  off  and  grown  on.  They  will  do  duty 
in  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  which 
the  Crotons  do  in  the  stove. 

Euonymuses. — Although  these  are  quite  hardy  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  them  ultimately  grow  to  a  large 
size,  they  are  amongst  the  most  useful  plants  for  pot  culture  that 
can  be  grown,  especially  the  variegated  kinds  ;  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  projjagated  and  grown  admits  of  their  being  used  in 
quantity  for  decorative  purposes  in  halls,  porclies,  verandahs,  and 
window-boxes  for  the  winter,  in  all  of  which  positions  their  bright, 
handsome  foliage  almost  supplies  tlie  place  of  flowers.  Cuttings 
taken  off  now  made  of  the  young  shoots  and  inserted  thickly  in  pots 
plunged  in  ashes  and  kept  in  cold  frames  through  the  winter,  just 
protected  from  frost,  will  root  in  the  spring  with  or  without  artificial 
warmth,  but  if  assisted  with  a  slight  hot-bed  then  it  will  much  help 
the  season's  growth.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be  planted  out 
in  rows  in  well  prepared  free  soil  in  a  light  situation,  in  which,  by 
the  end  of  the  second  summer,  tliey  will  have  made  good  bushy  plants 
ready  for  potting  off.  Any  of  the  erect-growing  variegated  forms 
are  suitable  for  the  uses  here  recommended. 

Shrubs  for  Forcing. — These,  which  may  now  be  taken  up, 
should  include  Rhododendrons,  selecting  for  the  purpose  the  early 
blooming  kinds  ;  many  Rhododendrons  naturally  bloom  too  soon  in 
the  season  to  admit  of  their  having  a  reasonable  chance  of  escaping 
frost  ill  the  open  air,  and  on  tliis  account  numbers  of  sorts  which 
have  this  habit  have  been  discarded;  whereas,  if  they  had  been 
grown  extensively  for  pot  culture,  they  would  have  supplied,  with 
glass  protection  only  through  the  later  portion  of  winter  and  spring, 
flowers  for  conservatory  decoration  of  a  most  useful  character.  Where 
large  quantities  of  blooming  plants  are  needed  fewthingswould  be  more 
efl'ective  or  economical,  and  if  a  piece  of  reserve  ground  was  devoted 
to  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  propagation  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  in  which  the  plants  tliat  have  bloomed  could  be  turned  out 
after  flowering,  this  would  allow  each  j'ear  tliose  being  used  best 
furnished  with  flower-buds.  Quite  equal  to  the  above  class  of 
Rhododendrons  are  the  Japanese  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  which 
are  gi'eat  improveinents  in  size  and  substance  on  the  Ghent  sorts  ; 
they,  too,  turn  out  to  be  Ijetter  adapted  for  using  as  pot  plants 
in  this  way  tliaii  for  blooming  out-of-doors,  as,  except  in  the  most 
favoured  localities,  they  have  a  disposition  to  flower  before  danger 
from  spring  frosts  is  over.  The  hardy  Azalea  (A.  anicena)  and  the 
Ghent  varieties  are  excellent  forcers.  Kalmia  latifolia,  Laurus- 
tinus,  the  double-flowered  Pninus,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Lilacs,  and 
the  Guelder  Rose  all  answer  well  for  this  purpose,  and  are  very 
serviceable  in  helping  the  supjjly  of  ordinary  greenhouse  plants. 
They  are  especially  to  be  recommended  where  the  means  at  com- 
mand in  the  shajie  of  houses  and  pits  solely  devoted  to  plant- 
growing  is  insufficient  to  keep  up  tlie  requisite  supply,  as  in  many 
places  during  the  wiuter  season  there  are  mid-season  and  late 
Vineries  and  Peach-houses,  where  such  plants  can  be  placed  out  of 
the  reach   of   frost  and   snow,   and   where   they  will  be   slightly 
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encouraged  to  come  on  into  bloom,  ami  be  in  a  better  condition 
for  introducing  to  the  forcing-house  than  if  left  out  in  the  oijen 
air. — T.  Baines. 

Flower  Garden. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — See  that  all  uewly-jiotted 
plants  are  kept  moist  at  the  roots  as  soon  as  new  rootlets  are  formed, 
and  the  frame  light  should  be  rather  more  tilted  as  the  plants  seem 
to  become  established.  In  a  fortnight  or  so  after  potting,  the  lights, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  may  be  removed  altogetlier.  I  alwaj's 
fumigate  the  plants  after  they  are  established,  as  a  preventive  of 
green  fly.  There  are  several  methods  of  fumigating  low  frames,  but 
the  plan  which  we  practise  here  is  the  simplest  which  I  have  yet 
tried.  A  square  hole  is  dug  in  the  gi'ouiul,  half  of  it  under  and 
half  of  it  outside  the  frame,  and  deep  enough  to  hold  the  fumigator. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  cylinder  made  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  grating  at 
bottom  ;  it  is  about  7  in.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep.  .Some  burning  coal 
or  coke  from  a  neighbouring  funiace  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and 
over  it  is  laid  the  Tobacco  or  Tobacco-paper.  The  apparatus  thus 
arranged  is  dropped  into  the  outside  hole,  and  pushed  (juite  under 
the  frame.  When  the  latter  is  sufficiently  filled,  the  fumigator  is 
pulled  out,  and  a  sack  or  mat  is  placed  over  the  hole.  I  much  prefer 
destroyiug  the  fly  aftei'  it  does  appear  by  fumigating ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  small  number  of  plants  they  may  be  dipped  in  soft-soapy  water 
sufficiently  strong  to  kill  it. 

Dahlias. — We  have  not  yet  taken  the  roots  up,  although  i'  of 
frost  have  quite  blackened  the  leaves  and  spoiled  the  flowers.  We 
will  allow  tliem  to  remain  until  the  weather  shows  signs  of  breaking. 
At  present  it  is  cold,  but  no  signs  of  frost  or  rain  have  presented 
themselves  since  the  Dahlias  were  killed  on  the  evening  of  October 
2.5.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  us  in  gettiug  the  roots  dried,  as  they 
can  be  taken  into  any  of  the  Vineries  from  which  the  Grapes  have 
been  cut.  The  roots  while  in  the  ground  will  still  continue  to  mature, 
as  the  leaves  are  not  .all  blackened  ;  some  are  even  j-et  quite  green, 
and  the  stems  are  sound.  While  the  weather  is  still  favourable,  the 
ground  should  be  prepared  for  next  year.  Even  if  the  soil  is  rich 
it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  only  digging  it  over.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  trench  it  2  ft.  deep  or  more,  ■*\  orking  into  it  plenty  of  good  manure. 
The  best  for  this  purpose  is  to  obtain,  if  possible,  equal  quantities 
from  the  co«-sheds  and  stables  ;  tlirow  the  two  up  into  a  heap, 
mixing  them  well  ;  turn  them  over  twice  at  intervals  of  a  week,  and 
in  a  month  it  is  ready  for  use.  A  word  here  u  trenching  :  Work- 
mtn  may  frequently  be  seen  trenching  a  piece  of  gi'ound  that  has 
been  trodden  hard  ;  they  throw  the  lumps  of  soil  just  as  they  move 
them  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  \Vhere  the  soil  is  heavy  this 
is  very  bad  management,  and  such  a  loose  stjde  of  trenching  is  to 
to  be  deprecated  under  any  circumstances.  Choose  a  fine  day,  when 
the  soil  is  rather  dry,  to  fork  the  surface  over,  breaking  up  the  lumps 
well.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this  has  been  done  the  ground 
may  be  trenched.  Thus  treated,  a  loose  dry  soil  will  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  instead  of  hard  lumps,  which,  even  if  they  are  broken 
up  as  thrown  in,  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  ameliorating 
effects  of  the  atmo  ^j  phere. 

Gladioli. — We  lifted  our  roots  of  these  immediately  after  the 
first  occurrence  of  frost,  as  the  flowers  were  quite  useless  for  this 
season.  The  corms  are  certainly  in  very  bad  condition,  being  small 
and  unripened.  .Such  as  they  are  they  have  been  laid  out  as  usualou  the 
floor  in  one  of  the  Vineries  to  dry.  The  ground  for  next  year  ought 
now  to  be  trenched,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  ThbG.\kde,\ 
(p.  37i)  ;  in  fact,  I  like  the  soil  to  be  exposed  for  Gladioli  as  early  as 
September,  and  if  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  planted  next  year 
can  be  trenched  at  that  time,  and  the  surface  be  frequently  forked 
over,  so  much  the  better.  Seedlings  that  have  been  gi'own  in  pots 
all  the  summer  should  now  be  turned  out  of  them.  The  small  bulbs 
should  be  carefully  picked  out  from  amongst  the  soil;  they  may  then 
hi  put  into  paper  bags  amongst  a  little  dry  sand. 

Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  &c.— These  have 
now  assumed  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  The  stems  must  all  be  cut 
over  close  to  the  ground.  Stirtlie  surface  soil  well  up,  and  keep  the 
beds  and  borders  free  from  weeds. 

Tulips. — If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  these  should  be  planted 
next  week.  It  is  always  best  to  have  some  good  fibrous  loam  under 
cover  to  place  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  ;  this  should  be  free  from 
manure,  but  the  soil  should  be  rather  rich  underneath.  An  old 
author  says,  "  The  Tulip  asketh  a  rich  soil,  and  the  careful  hand  of 
the  gardener."  When  the  beds  are  ready  begin  to  plant  at  once, 
makiug  a  hole  with  a  small  trowel,  and  putting  in  a  little  fine  dry 
sand,  then  tlie  bull),  and  over  it  a  little  more  sand  ;  then  cover  all 
with  loam  to  the  depth  of  2  in. 

Hardy  Cypripediums. — These  are  now,  to  all  appoar.auce, 
at  rest,  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  roots  are  grow- 
ing, and  that  the  stem  for  next  season  is  in  an  incipient  state.     Now 


s  the  time  to  repot  them.  I  shake  all  the  stil  from  the  roots,  fill 
clean  pots  half-full  of  potsherds,  and  then  repot  in  equal  jxirtions 
of  fibrous  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  mixing  some  bits  of  charcoal 
amongst  it.  Plant  a  little  Sphagnum  on  the  surface,  and  if  this  is 
just  kept  in  a  gi-owing  state  during  winter  that  will  aflbrd  sufiicient 
moisture. — J.  DocoL.v.s. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Vines. — Late-jilanted  young  Vines  tliat  have  grown  vigorously, 
as  they  generally  do,  will  still  require  artificial  warmth  in  combina- 
tion with  free  ventilation,  inoi-der  to  ensure  thorough  ripeness  of  wood. 
Even  in  the  best  of  seasons,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  such 
Vines  to  ripen,  and  as  the  present  one  has  been  all  but  sunless,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  how  necessary  a  continuation  of  artificial  warmth 
is.  Such  Vines  may  now  have  the  growth  that  was  allowed  to  run, 
to  induce  greater  root-action,  cut  oft  ;  but  in  its  removal  carefully 
guard  ag.ainst  injury  to  the  foliage  on  the  main  stem,  that  being  an 
important  factor  in  the  jdumjjiug  up  of  the  fruit-buds.  Late  (ir.apes, 
particularly  Lady  Dowues,  will  still  be  the  better  for  having  the 
tempei-ature  kept  up  to  aliout  0.5',  and  the  surplus  growth  on  these 
should  also  now  be  removed,  as  light  and  air  are  essential  as  regards 
the  good  preservation  of  the  fruit  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  Vines. 
Grajies  that  have  been  ripe  for  some  time,  and  which  are  keeping 
but  indift'erently  on  the  A'ines,  through  the  surroundings  being  damp, 
ought  to  be  cut  and  placed  in  bottles,  as  recommended  in  The  GjIR- 
DEN'  (p.  37-t).  In  the  case  of  Grajies  that  are  to  be  ripe  iu  April,  or 
early  in  Jlay,  the  Vines  will  at  once  require  to  be  started.  "Slow 
and  sure  "  should  be  the  motto,  so  for  the  present  be  content  with 
keeping  the  house  closed  witliout  applying  fire-heat.  Prior  to  start- 
ing, see  that  the  inside  borders  are  well  moistened  through  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  80'  or  90',  and  outside  borders  sliould 
have  a  thick  covering  of  litter  or  bracken  put  on  them  to  exclude 
frost,  and  shutters  or  tarpaulin  to  throw  off  wet.  If,  as  is  in  many 
instances  tlie  case,  the  earliest  Grajjes  are  had  from  pot  Vines,  these 
too  shoidd  be  now  started,  and,  though  bottom-heat  is  not  essential, 
a  slight  warmth,  such  as  that  produced  by  2  ft.  or[3  ft.  in  thickness  of 
Oak  leaves,  will  assist  the  earlier  starting  of  the  Vines  ;  and  even  if 
allowed  to  root  into  the  leaves,  as  they  will  do  as  the  heat  declines, 
such  rooting  is  beneficial. 

Figs. — The  earliest  trees  in  pots  should  now  be  got  in  readiness 
for  starting  in  gentle  warmth.  There  will  probably  this  season  be 
few  trees  iu  a  fit  condition  for  this  yet,  and  so  long  as  a  doubt  exists 
in  the  matter  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  the  trees  the  benefit  of  it ; 
for  though  later  in  starting,  ultimately  those  that  have  had  the 
longest  rest  will  win  the  race  both  as  to  time  and  results.  Planted- 
out  trees  will  now  have  lost  their  foliage,  and  should  therefore  be 
untied  from  the  trellis  ;  all  naked  and  unnecessary  wood  should  be 
cut  out,  and  if  insects  have  been  troublesome,  the  trees  should  be 
well  washed  with  soapy  water  and  afterwards  painted  over  either 
with  a  mixture  of  Gishurst  Compound  (4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water), 
or  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  so.ap,  sulphur,  and  Tobacco  water. 
We  have  been  much  troubled  with  a  small  white  scale,  but  last 
season  we  managed  to  eradicate  it  by  thus  cle,ansing  the  trees.  If 
such  an  operation  be  thought  necessary,  now  is  the  best  time  to 
check  growth  by  root-pruning.  All  Figs  do  best  in  a  contracted 
root  space,  and  iu  that  case  root-jiruning  is  rarely  necessary  after  the 
first  or  second  season  of  planting.  The  soil  in  which  the  Fig 
delights  is  a  calcareous  loam  of  moderate  texture,  ^^•ith  the  addition 
of  charcoal,  lime  scrajjs,  and  A-in.  boues.  As  soon  as  the  trees  have 
been  cleansed,  let  the  borders  be  top-dressed  with  the  compost  just 
named,  of  course  having  previously  removed  the  old  mulching  and 
inert  surface  soil.  The  house  should  then  be  kept  as  cool  as  jKissible 
so  long  as  frost  is  excluded,  as  the  admission  of  this  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  embryo  fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  houses  should  still  have 
full  ventilation  during  the  day,  but  they  should  be  closed  at  night, 
for  the  buds  are  now  so  prominent  that  frost  would  prove  injurious 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  o9"  the  trees  in  succession  houses 
unfasten  tiiem  froni  the  trellis,  thin  out  the  most  naked  shoots,  aud 
wash  tlie  trees  with  soapy  water  as  a  preventive  against  insects,  or, 
if  they  have  been  infested  with  any  during  the  past  season,  paint 
every  tree  entirely  over  with  a  strong  soft  soap  lather,  to  which  should 
))e  added  a  moderate  proportion  of  sulphur  and  clay  to  thicken  it. 
Gishurst  is  an  excellent  insecticide  for  such  a  dressing,  the  only 
danger  lies  in  its  being  used  too  strong.  If  this  be  used,  4  oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water  should  never  be  exceeded.  The  inexperienced  would 
lie  safest  to  use  only  soft  soap,  the  strongest  solution  of  which  does 
not  harm  the  buds.  All  the  glass  and  woodwork  should  be  well 
scrubbed,  and  the  walls  lime-washed,  both  to  destroy  insects  and 
make  the  house  as  light  as  possible.  Wheu  retying  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  avoid  laying  them  in  too  thickly  ;  there  should  be  at  least 
4  in.  clear  space  Ijetween  each  shoot.  Overcrowding  the  trellis 
with  wood  is  a  very  common  error,  and   difficult  to  overcome,  as 
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■n-hilst  the  trees  are  le-ifless  we  are  apt  to  think  that  slioots  tied  in 
at  that  distance  apart  look  very  thin.  The  foliage  in  late  houses, 
being  ready  to  fall,  should  be  assisted  by  a  good  shake  of  the  trellis, 
or  a  gentle  sweep  upwards  with  a  soft  broom,  and  as  soon  as  .all  the 
leaves  are  domi,  top-dress  and  root-prune  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended in  previous  notes  in  reference  to  earlj'  houses. — W.  W. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  work  tliat  could  not  be  put  off,  such  as 
root  storing  and  the  planting  of  crops,  will  now  be  completed,  and 
attention  can,  therefoi-e,  be  given  to  getting  all  vacant  ground  either 
dug,   ridged,   or  trenched  as  the  case  may  be.     There  is  a  general 
agi'eenient   amongst   gardeners  respecting  the  value    of   deep  tilth 
for  every  variety  of  soil  and  crop,   and  it  is  only  the  question  of 
insufficient   labour    in  most    gardens  that  hinders    the    jiractice  of 
trenching   from  becoming  more  general  and  more  frequently  done. 
Soils  vary  so  much,  for  whilst  some  are  benefited  by  annual  trench- 
ings,  others  prove  more  productive  if  trenched  only  at  intervals  of 
two  or  tliree  3-eai'S.     As  a  general  rule,  all  kinds  of  light  soils  will 
pay  for  trenching  annually,  and  the  extra  labour  expended  in  doing 
it  is  saved  by  freedom  from  weeds  in  summer,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  crops  can  be  sown,  hoed,  earthed,  &c.     The  trenching  of 
he.a'\'y  soils  is  a  more  formidable  matter,  but,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  it 
is  not    so   frequently   necessary.     When  it   is    done    there  should 
always  be  worked  in  with  it  a  large  amount  of  cinder  ashes,  lime 
scraps,   or  any  material  likely  to  render  it  more  open  and  porous. 
Clayey  soils  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  burnt  soil,  and 
whenever  there  is  likely  to  be  any  fallow,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  it  to  burn  a  portion,  which  is  easily  done  by  collecting  on  the 
ground  a  heap  of  brushwood,  hedge  clippings,  or  a  few  faggots,  in 
fact,  anything  tliat  will  create  a  body  of  fire  wherewitli  to  start  the 
soil.     Burnt  earth  for  all  adhesive  soils  is  simply  invaluable.     The 
present  is  also  as  suitable — and,  as  there  is  no  work  particularly 
pressing  just  now,  perhaps  as  convenient — a  time  as  any  during  the 
whole  year  for  clearing  up  soil-yards,  rubbish  heaps,  and  vegetable 
refuse  of    every  description,   all  of  which  gives  pvofitaljle  employ- 
ment  for   frosty  mornings.      Take    advantage   of    dry   weather   to 
finally  earth  up  Celery,  and  bracken  or  long  litter  should  be  in  readi- 
ness   for  protection  ;    for    if    severe  frost    sets  in  it  will  soon  be 
seriously  injured,  as,  like  all  other  vegetable  crops  this  season,  there 
is  a  want  of  solidity  and  ripeness  through  lack  of  sunshine.     Cauli- 
flowers and  the  earliest  Broccoli  will  need  to  be  examined  daily  for 
the  purpose  of  bending  the  leaves  over  the  foliage  to  prevent  injury 
from  frost.     Surplus  heads  can  be  retarded  both  by  partial  lifting  (a 
gentle  heave  with  a  fork),  or  by  entirely  removing  tliem  to  a  cold 
shed.     Cauliflower  plants  that  are  to  be  wintered  in  frames  or  liand- 
lights  must  still  have  the  fullest  exposure  to  the  weather  ;  the  lights 
should  only  be  put  on  when  sharp  frost  appears  certain.     Slugs  may 
be  kept  from  injuring  them  by  an  occasional  dusting  with  fresh  lime, 
wood  ashes,  or  soil.     Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other  saladings  intendecl 
for  winter  use   will  now  all  need  partial   protection,  such  as  tiiat 
afforded  by  cold  pits,  orchard  houses,  or  hand-lights.     Forcing  oper- 
ations must  now  begin  in  earnest ;    Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhu- 
barb will  now  force  freely,   but  they  will  doubtless  require  more 
time  than  usual,  seeing  that  the  roots  were  so  late  in  maturing  their 
growth.     Herbs  of  all  kinds  usually  asked  for  in  winter  can  be  had 
by  planting  a  few  roots  in  pots,   ami  placing  them  in  any  house 
having  a  minimum  temperature  of  45'. — W.   W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— November  lO  to  15. 

Flowers. — Cutting  b.ack  and  jilacing  Pelargoniums  thickly  in 
boxes.  Staking  Poinsettias.  Looking  over  firsf  batch  of  bulbs  in 
ashes  outside,  and  placing  tlie  most  forward  iu  frames.  Placing 
Deutzias  and  Dielytras  in  gentle  heat  to  start  them.  Placing  Spiraeas, 
Prunuses,  and  Violets  in  heat. 

Fruit. — Prep.aring  place  for  banking  Strawberries  for  the  winter. 
Tying  Raspberry  canes.  Painting  Peach  trees,  and  keeping  first 
house  close  in  order  to  start  it.  Packing  Apples  in  Ijoxes,  wrappin" 
each  fruit  separately  in  paper,  and  placing  the  boxes  in  a  cellar  to 
keep  the  fruit  till  May.  Tying  Peaches  in  early  house.  Looking  over 
late  Vines  and  cutting  oat  superfluous  wood  to  admit  light.  Placing 
first  batch  of  Strawberries  in  cold  frames  on  a  south  border  for  early 
forcing. 

VEf;ETABLE.s. — Sowing  on  south  border  William  the  First,  Omar 
Pasha  (Gilbert's),  Ringleader,  and  Laxton's  Unique  Peas,  dressing 
them  with  red  lead  previous  to  sowing.  Tying  and  thinning  Toma° 
toes  gi-owing  in  Pine  stoves.  JLanuring  gi-ound  and  turning  it  up 
rough  to  lie  fallow  during  the  winter.  Potting  Osboru's  French 
Beans,  and  erecting  a  stage  for  them  in  Pine  stove.  Preparing  pit  for 
Asparagus.  Soiling  JIusliroom  bed  in  house,  and  turning  manure 
ready  for  more  beds.  Tying  and  tliinniug  winter  Cucumbers.  Strew- 
ing Lettuces  and  Endive  with  a  slight  covering  of  Fern  for  protection 
from  frost.     Covering  up  heaps  of  Carrots,  Beet,  and  Turnips.    Get- 


ting Asparagus  into  frames  for  forcing,  and  covering  them  up  with 
Fern  to  start  it.  Placing  pots  over  first  bed  of  Seakale.— R.  G., 
Biirijhleij. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND     WOODLANDS. 


THE    CISTUSES    OR    EOCK    EOSES. 

Of  tlie  long  list  of  species  which  compose  this  genus  of  beautiful 
flowering  evergreen  shrubs,  comparatively  few  have  been  found  suffi- 
ciently hardy  for  open-air  cultivation  in  Britain,  and  even  these 
require  the  shelter  of  a  wall  to  enaljle  them  to  survive  the  rigours  of 
our  ordinary  winters.  The  great  bulk  of  the  sorts  are  indigenous  to 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  they  are  widely  distributed  ;  but  a  few 
are  found  in  Northern  Asia,  and  on  the  African  shores  of  tlie 
Mediterranean.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  free  growtli  in  ordinary 
soils,  preferring  such  as  are  light  and  well  drained.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  remarkable  for  tlie  fugaciousness  of  their  flowers,  the 
corollas  in  most  cases  expanding  in  the  morning  and  falling  off  at 
sunset.  As  others,  however,  come  on  in  rapid  succession  and  in  great 
abundance,  the  plants  maintain  their  gay  appearance  for  five  or  six 
weeks  in  summer.  This  peculiarity  is  tlius  prettily  alluded  to  by 
one  of  the  poets,  who  says  : — 

"  Yet  though  the  gauzy  bells  fall  fast, 

Long  ere  appears  the  evening  crescent, 
Another  bloom  succeeds  the  last, 

As  lovely  and  as  evanescent." 

A  resinous  gum,  which  exudes  from  the  leaves  and  young  branches 
of  most  of  the  species,  notably  from  those  of  C.  ladaniferus,  and 
known  iu  commerce  by  the  name  of  "  labdanum,"  has  a  pleasant 
aromatic  fragrance,  and  is  used  medicinally  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
particularly  in  plasters,  and  by  perfumers  in  tlie  prearation  of  cos- 
metics. This  substance  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  gathered  from 
tlie  beards  of  the  "goats,  whereon  it  collected  while  they  browsed  on 
the  plants."  It  is  now,  however,  collected  by  a  leather  comb  drawn 
over  the  branches,  to  the  teeth  of  which  the  juice  readily  adheres, 
forming  an  ever-thickening  crust,  and  is  easily  scraped  off  with  a 
knife. 

The  Grum  Cistus  (C.  ladaniferus).— This  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  of  about  5  ft.  in  height,  indigenous  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
mountainous  districts.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  since 
1029.  The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth,  dark  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  slightly  hoary  below.  Tlie  flowers  are  white, 
with  a  dark  brownish  or  crimson  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal, 
appearing  in  wondeiful  profusion  in  June  .and  July.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  v.aluable  of  our  wall  shrubs,  hardy,  and  of  rr'lnist  growth 
iu  any  situation  where  the  soil  is  dry  ami  moderatelj'  rich,  and,  like 
all  its  congeners,  remarkably  patient  under  the  pruning  knife.  As 
it  flowers,  however,  from  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  care  should 
always  be  taken  to  thin  the  branches,  rather  than  indiscriminately 
cut  oft' all  the  young  wood.  The  so-called  species,  Cyprius,  or  Island 
of  Cyprus  Cistus,  diff'ers  only  from  this  in  its  flowers  l)eing  destitute 
of  tlie  beautiful  blotch,  so  attractive  in  those  of  the  Gum  Cistus,  and 
is  probably  only  a  variety.  It  is  interesting,  however,  as  a  companion 
plant  in  collections  of  wall  shrubs. 

The  Laurel-leaved  Cistus  (C.  laurifolius).— A  robust  ever- 
green shrub,  found  naturally  over  a  wide  area  in  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about  (i  ft.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  about  1771.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  an  ovate- 
hanceolate  form,  thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  smooth  dark  green 
above,  and  covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a  minute  down. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August,  are  pure  white, 
clothed  with  prominent  red  bracts,  which  are  very  ornamental  just 
before  the  flowers  expand.  This  is  a  very  free  growiiag  species,  one 
of  the  hardiest  in  cultivation,  and  very  desirable  for  covering 
walls.  It  stands,  however,  in  many  districts  as  a  specimen  shrub  in 
the  open  border,  when  planted  in  light,  well-drained  soil. 

The  Purple-flowered  Cistus  (C.  purpureus).— This  is  a 
species  introduced  from  the  Levant  as  early  as  16.59.  It  is  a  sub- 
evergi-een,  with  an  erect,  bushy  habit  of  gi'owth,  from  ."  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  prominently  veined,  undu- 
lated at  the  margins,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  June  and  July  in  great  aluindance,  are  reddish- 
purple,  with  a  bright  yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
petals  are  imbricated  and  crumpled.  The  young  branches  are  covered 
with  a  minute  pubescence.  Though  somewhat  tender,  even  on  a 
sheltered  wall,  this  species  deserves  a  trial  in  any  favourable  situa- 
tion, the  abundance  and  brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  and  its  neat,  dis- 
tinct foliage,  rendering  it  quite  a  feature  in  a  collection  of  dwarf  wall 
plants.  A  dry,  well-drained  soil  is  essenti.al  to  its  well-being,  and  a 
slight  covering  during  the  severest  of  the  winter  will,  in  most  cases, 
save  it  from  damage. 
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The  Corbieres  Cistus  (C.  Corbariensis).— This  distinct- 
looking  dwarf  evergreen,  which  seldom  exceeds  3  ft.  in  height,  is 
found  wild  over  a  large  area  in  Spain  and  tlie  soutli  of  France,  espe- 
cially on  the  mountains  of  Corbiferes,  from  whence  it  is  reported  as 
having  been  sent  to  this  country  in  1656.  Its  leaves  are  of  an  ovate 
form,  wrinkled  on  both  siiles,  deep  green,  very  glutinous,  and  fringed. 
The  flowers,  wliieli  appear  in  May  and  .Tune,  generally  in  remarkalde 
profusion,  are  pure  wliite,  tinged  at  the  margins  with  delicate  rose. 
This  is  on  of  tlie  hardiest,  as  well  as  the  most  ornamental,  of  the 
genus.  It  is  of  very  free  growth,  and  well  worthy  of  a  prominent 
place  among  neat,  dwarf,  wall  evergreens.— "The  Gardener." 


PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS. 
Sure  indications  of  an  increased  and  increasing  attention  to  the 
growth  and  management  of  timber  trees  are  alforded  by  the  anxiety 
which  is  now  manifested  respecting  proper  methods  of  thinning 
and  pruning  tliem.  At  the  close  of  tlie  last  and  the  commencement 
of  tlie  present  century  great  complaint  was  made  about  tlie  large 
quantities  of   defective    Oak  timber  which  was    admitted  into  our 


Fig.  1. 

dockyards  and  afterwards  rejected  as  being  unfit  for  use.  The 
demand  for  Oak  timlier  had  for  many  years  been  great,  and  the 
purveyors  found  their  clioice  of  trees  more  restricted  year  after 
year.  The  supplies  from  public  and  private  sources  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  An  opinion  sprung  up  that  the  cause 
of  the  evil  was  tlie  neglect  of  pruning,  and  that  the  rotten  branches 
dying  back  upon  the  trunks  carried  decay  to  the  very  hearts  of 
the  trees.  Many  owners  of  Oak  plantations  at  once  commenced 
a  system  of  pruning  which  was  little  better  than  an  indiscriminate 
lopping  of  branches  ;  but  fearing   that  too  close  an  aj^plication  of 


the  saw  would  permanently  injure  the  tnink,  they  cut  off  branches 
at  distances  of  1  ft.,  '2  ft.,  and  even  .3  ft.  from  it,  leaving  the  stumps 
to  die  back,  and  in  some  cases  intending  to  cut  them  o9'  closer 
at  the  time  of  a  second  pruning.  This  system  of  snagg-pruning 
was  soon  found  not  to  answer,  for  a  rapid  decay  of  the  stump  fre- 
quently increased  the  evil  which  it  was  meant  to  cure,  and  produced 
rottenness  where  distortion  of  the  grain  would  have  Ijcen  the  sole 
evil.  The  stumps  upon  which  living  spray  was  left,  or  from  which 
it  afterwards  sprang  out,  continued  to  live  on,  but  they  produced 
irregularities  of  growth  which  were  almost  as  objectionable  as  tin; 
dead  knots  of  the  decaying  branches.  An  improved  method  of 
pruning  properly,  called  foreshortening,  first  employed  by  Mr. 
Billington  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  was  afterwards  successfuUy 
applied  to  t!ie  hedgerow  timber  uj)ou  the  Holkam  estate,  in  Norfolk, 
by  Mr.  Blaikie,  then  the  land  steward  tliere. 

With  timely  attention  no  tree  should  require  much  pruning  after 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  few  branches  should  be  cut  off  after 
they  have  attained  a  diameter  of  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  con- 
sequently have  formed  red,  or  heart-wood.  But  from  the  results  of 
early  neglect,  from  accidents  liy  winds  and  other  causes,  fiom  a 
deiire  to  open  out  and  extend  views,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  shade, 
or  to  improve  the  form  of  trees,  injured  branches  frequently  require 
to  be  removed,  and  wide-spreading  ones  of  large  size  to  be  cut  back. 
From  a  neglect  of  timely  jjruning  also  arises  wind  shake  in  all  its 


Fig.  2. 

forms.  Whenever  the  head  of  a  tree  is  very  unevenly  balanced, 
heavy  gusts  of  wind  produce  oscillation,  resulting  in  longitudinal 
rents  from  the  top  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  extending 
from  the  pith  to  the  bark.  In  a  similar  way  is  produced  cup  shake, 
by  which  the  inner  layers  of  alburnum  are  sejiarated  from  the  outer, 
the  whole  forming  a  series  of  tubes  which  drop  apart  when  the  trunk 
is  cut  up. 

The  annexed  woodcuts  afford  illustrations  of  both  the  old  or  snagg 
method  of  pruning,  and  the  new  or  close  method  : — 

Fig.  1,  represents  the  condition  of  an  Oak  tree  in  the  twelfth  year 
after  pruning.  A  is  a  branch  only  recently  cut  off  at  a  distance  of 
9  in.  or  10  in.  from  the  trunk  ;  BBB  are  the  stumps  of  branches 
which  were  cut  off  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  time  of  the  original 
pruning,  and  which  have  now  arrived  at  the  stage  when  they  com- 
municate their  own  rottenness  to  the  organs  of  the  body  of  the  tree  ; 
CC  are  knots,  which,  though  now  covered,  are  producing  defects  in 
the  timber  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  cut  away 
2  in.  or  3  in.  from  the  bodj'  of  the  tree.  These  are  the  remains  of 
branches  of  a  large  size,  and  the  knots  continue  the  disorder  in  the 
tree  by  maintaining  the  deviation  of  the  tissues  and  woody  fibre. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  branch  of  large  size  recently  cut  off  about 
8  in.  from  the  trunk_  and  the  surface  of  which  is  already  splitting 
from  the  combined  action  of  tlie  sun  and  the  atmosphere,  thus  admit- 
ting moisture  wliich  will  rapidly  make  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  From  its  having  Ijcen  cut  off  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
trunk  after  the  bark  had  become  considerably  indurated,  perfect 
liealing  is  impoi?sible. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  same  stump  in  the  fourth  year,  when  decom- 
position has  made  considerable  progress,  because  the  bark  upon  the 
edges  of  the  cicatrice  has  not  been  able  to  fix  itself  upon  and  to 
over-lap  the  stump.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  bark  itself  is  falling 
back  from  and  exposing  the  wound. 
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Fig.  4  represents  the  same  stmnp  in  the  sixth  year  after  ampu- 
tation, when  decomposition  has  matlo  still  greater  jjrogress,  and  all 
hopes  of  arresting  it  must  be  abandoned. 

Fig.  5  shows  its  state  in  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  rot  ha^ 
formed  a  gutter,  which  is  extending  deeply  into  the  woody  tissues, 
and  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  considerable  (juantity  of  red  and  fetid 
water.  The  stump,  being  cut  obliquely,  with  its  face  upwards,  takes 
in  water  like  a  sponge,  and  retains  it  as  in  a  reservoir.  The  inces- 
sant action  of  the  water  renders  it  impossible  to  arrest  decay,  which 
is  consequently  rapid. 

Fig.  6  is  a  section  of  an  Oak  fifty  years  old,  the  branches  of  wliich 
have  been  cut  off  at  distances  of  from  S  in.  to  12  in.  from  the  trunk, 
and  have  since  become  destroyed  by  atmospheric  influences.  A.4. 
show  the  surfaces  of  the  stumps  ;  BIJ  tlie  lips  of  the  cicatrice,  which 
in  their  efforts  to  approach  each  other  meet  with  notliing  but  decom- 
posed and  rotten  tissues,  instead  of  sound  and  solid  wood  upon 
which  they  could  fix  tliemselves  ;  consequently  they  will  never  unite 
or  cover  tlie  wound.  CC  are  rotten  masses  caused  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  woody  fibre  of  tlie  stump,  and  by  the  ravages  of 
insects  ;  they  stretch  deeply  into  the  liody  of  the  tree,  and  will  in 
time  extend  to  tlie  very  bottom  of  the  trunk. 

Fig.  7  affords  an  illustration  of  the  newer  and  more  scientific 
method  of  pruning,  in  the  second  year  after  the  operation  has  been 
performed.  A  fair-sized  branch  has  been  removed  from  an  Oak  tree 
from  forty  to  fifty  years  old.  From  the  cut  having  been  made  near 
the  body  of  the  tree,  and  close  to  the  ringswell,  or  protuberance  of 
bark  .and  wood  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  branch,  natural 
healing  is  already  far  advanced.  The  surface  of  the  wound  is  sound 
and  free  from  all  the  elements  of  destruction,  which  is  partly  the 
consequence  of  its  having  been  dressed  at  the  time  of  cutting.  When- 
ever a  branch  of  considerable  size  is  cut  off  near  the  trunk,  the  pro- 
cess of  healing  over  is  very  much  facilitated  by  an  application  of 
grafting-clay  in  a  moist  state,  as  wounds  from  the  saw,  the  pruning 
chisel,  from  wheels,  or  from  other  causes  are  healed  over  much 
more  rapidly  when  light  and  air  are  excluded.  Dressings  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  hot  tar,  grafting- wax,  &c.,  have  been  tried  and 
recommended,  but  none  of  them  surpass  in  utility  the  common  clay. 

Fig.  8  represents  a  section  of  an  Oak  tree  from  sixty  to  eighty 
years  old,  in  the  tenth  year  after  pruning,  and  upon  which  perfect 
healing  has  taken  place,  leaving  only  a  slight  longitudinal  crevice 
where  the  lips  meet,  but  which  does  nut  extend  into  the  wood. 
Upon  the  superincumbent  layers  of  wood  when  cut  up  there  would 
appear  but  a  feeble  deviation  of  tlie  fibres.  This  would  be  so  small 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  strength  and  pliantness  of  the  timber,  or 
cause  harm  to  any  part  of  the  woody  tissue.  Upon  recovering  from 
such  a  wound  the  tissues  could  resume  their  natural  and  regular 
direction,  the  surface  of  amputation  acquiring  each  year  new  layers 
of  the  white  substance  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  After  this 
follows  perfect  or  sound  wood,  and  even  the  lips  of  the  wound  unite 
and  become  sound,  having  retaken  the  qu.alities,  and  almost  the 
appearance,  of  the  original  bark,  of  which  it  now  performs  all  the 
usual  functions  of  protection  and  vitality. 

Pluckley,  Kent.  A.  J.  Burrows. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TKEES,  SHRUBS,  &  WOODLANDS- 

Proflts  of  Planting  Forest  Trees.— A  Mr.  White  pur- 
chased an  estate  consisting  of  high  and  Ijarren  land  near  Durham,  in 
1770,  for  £750.  Its  extent  was  upwards  of  700  acres.  During  the 
first  seven  years  he  surrounded  it  with  a  strong  fence,  drained  the 
swampy  parts,  and  planted  all  except  au  arable  farm  of  140  acres. 
He  planted  a  great  variety  of  trees.  Larch  .and  Scotch  Pine  predomi- 
nating. At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  he  cleared  a  portion,  and 
built  a  commodious  house,  -n-ith  piroper  surroundings.  After  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  the  plantations  began  to  piay  well  in  thin- 
nings for  pit-wood  and  other  purposes.  AVlien  inquiries  were  made 
many  years  afterwards  it  was  found  that  the  Larcli  wood  alone  was 
making  a  return  of  £GoO  per  annum,  and  for  five  or  six  j'ears  his  son 
had  received  more  than  £400  a-ycar  for  his  Larcli  bark,  so  that  tlie 
revenue  of  the  entire  est.ate  derived  from  the  timber  alone  was  over 
£1,000  a-year,  while  the  farm,  with  the  recently-formed  park,  which 
was  let  with  it,  produced  a  rental  of  £250  a-year,  a  result  partly 
attributable  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  caused  by  the  gi'owtli 
of  trees,  and  partly  to  the  shelter  afforded  to  the  homestead  and 
farm  lands  by  the  standing  woods.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
where  Larch  is  grown  in  a  gravelly  soil,  upon  which  tliei'e  is  a  fair 
quantity  of  vegetable  mould,  its  v.alue  is  doubled  every  three  years 
after  it  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  every  five  years  after  it  is  five-and 
twenty.  A  valu.ation  of  the  above  woods  was  made  in  1826,  when  it 
was  estimated  that  the  staniling  timber  was  worth  the  sura  of 
,£30,000.— B. 


Catalpa  speciosa. — This  is  described  in  some  detail  by  Dr. 
Bolle  in  the  Moiuit.s.irl(riJl  for  September  of  the  current  year.  In 
fact  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Berlin 
on  this  novelty,  the  report  of  which  occupies  nine  pages  in  the  pub- 
lication named.  Catalpa  speciosa  was  discovered,  or  distinguished 
from  (!.  bignonioides,  by  Professor  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  first  place  we  should  say  that  it  is  stated  to  be 
considerably  hardier  than  the  C.  bignoniodes,  wliich  is  no  doubt  the 
ease,  as  it  inh.abits  the  central  States  of  the  Union  and  extends  further 
northward.  Dr.  (h-a,y,  "Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America," 
vol.  ii.,  part  1,  p.  .320,  gives  the  habitat  and  distribution  of  the  old 
species  as  : — "River  banks.  South  Illinois  to  Georgia,  West  Florida, 
and  Louisi.ana."  C.  speciosa  is  known  to  occur  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennesee,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  The 
distinctive  characters  of  this  species  or  variety  are  the  more 
graduiilly  tapering  leaves,  larger  white  flowers,  appearing  in  Ohio 
during  the  first  fortnight  in  June  ;  a  larger  and  more  compressed 
seed-vessel,  often  16  in.  to  20  in.  long  ;  shorter,  broader  seeds,  with. 
wings  of  equal  width  at  their  rounded  ends.  The  bark  is  also  of  a 
darker  hue,  and  more  deeply  fuiTowed,  and  the  wood  is  considerably 
heavier.  The  tree  is  taller  and  liandsomer  than  C.  bignonioides,  and 
it  bears  the  severest  winters  without  injury  up  to  42'  N.  lat.  We 
(Ganhners'  Chronicle)  have  examined  a  number  of  dried  specimens 
of  Catalpa  from  various  localities  iu  North  America,  but  w'e  have 
seen  none  which  could  belong  to  this  new  species  or  variety.  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  has  sent  seeds  of  C.  speciosa  to  Dr.  Bolle,  and  we 
daresay  it  has  found  its  way  to  this  country  ere  this. 

Tree  Felling. — Notwithstanding  the  examples  of  .axe-felling 
timber  which  have  been  set  in  high  quarters,  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  method  as  a  clumsy  one  at  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time 
both  wasteful  and  slow.  As  an  exercise  it  may  prove  excellent, 
and,  looking  at  it  from  the  woodm.an's  point  of  view,  "  the  more 
hewing  the  more  chips."  But  felling  with  the  cross-cut  saw  is  not 
only  more  expeditious,  but  also  more  workmanlike,  as  an  experi- 
enced woodman  can  by  this  method  throw  his  tree  %vithin  a  few  feet 
of  the  spot  which  he  selects  for  it.  By  fixing  on  his  site,  and  cut- 
ting his  triangular  notch,  called  the  fall,  in  the  proper  direction,  hew- 
ing down  the  spurs  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  form 
a  plane  for  his  saw  to  work  upon,  and  driving  liis  wedges  well  up, 
according  to  the  balance  of  the  head  of  tlie  tree  as  his  saw 
approaches  the  fall,  the  work  is  performed  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  both  time  and  labour,  and  with  the  least  injury  to  the 
rest  of  the  trees.. — A.  J.  B. 

Sizes  and  Ages  of  Oaks.— Mr.  Basil  Edwards  st.atesthat 
he  has  received  notices  and  descriptions  of  several  very  fine  Oaks  in 
answer  to  his  enquiry  about  large  Oaks  in  the  Times.  Of  these  the 
Cowthorpe  Oak,  Yorkshire,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  largest  Oak 
in  Britain.  Its  measurements,  as  furnished  by  the  Rector  of  Cow- 
thorpe, are — at  the  ground,  55  ft.  6  in.  ;  5  ft.  above  the  ground, 
38  ft.  4i  in.  Those  of  the  Newland  Oak  are— at  the  ground,  46  ft., 
and  5  ft.  from  the  gi'ound  its  girth  is  47  ft.  6  iu.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  which  of  these  fine  trees  is  the  larger,  but  a  tree  which  measures 
47  ft.  6  in.  at  a  height  of  5  ft.  from  the  ground  is  surely  a  larger  tree 
than  one  which  measures  even  56  ft.  close  to  the  gTound,  where  it  is 
unavoidable  to  take  the  root  buttresses  or  some  part  of  them  into  the 
measurement.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Newland  Oak, 
which  from  the  above  measurement  seems  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  a  large  tree  in  the  new 
lands  at  that  time  cleared.  This,  allowing  for  the  slow  gi-owth  of 
Oaks,  will  give  it  an  age  probably  not  inferior  to  its  Yorkshire  or  any 
other  competitor. — Time-i. 

Advantages  of  Large  Plantations.— In  the  very  hardest 
frosts  the  ground  is  seldom  frozen  in  tlie  middle  of  a  large  and  well- 
set  coiipice  of  six  years'  growth  and  upwards.  Even  in  that  bleak 
and  terribly  cold  country.  New  Bruns«-ick,  where  the  frost  comes 
about  the  7th  of  November,  freezes  the  River  St.  John  (a  mile  wide) 
over  in  one  night,  so  that  men  walk  across  in  the  morning — where 
in  the  open  lands  the  frost  goes  4  ft.  down  iuto  the  solid  gi'Ound,  if 
you  go  half  a  mile  iuto  the  woods  you  are  in  a  mild  .and  pleasant  cli- 
mate. I  have  scores  of  times  gone  to  the  edges  of  the  woods  wr.apped 
up  in  flannels,  blankets,  and  furs,  and  when  I  got  in  reduced  my 
dress  very  nearly  to  an  English  one. — C. 

A  Hint  for  Planters  of  Exposed  Sites. — Trees  have 
their  feelings  ;  and  what  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  t,aking 
a  3'oung  Oak  from  a  warm  coppice  and  planting  it  on  a  naked 
common  ?  Plantations  in  tliese  situations  are  useful,  ornaniantal,  .and 
therefore  highly  praiseworthy,  but  then  the  trees  should  be  r,aised 
for  the  purpose — raised  and  managed  with  a  \-iew  to  their  destina- 
tion. The  young  trees  should  be  moved  twice  .at  le,ast,  and  they 
should  at  the  last  removal  be  placed  at  a  good  distance  from  each 
other. — CoBBETT. 
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GRAPES    AXD    THEIE    CLASSIFICATION. 

By  a.  F.  Bareox. 

The  varieties  of  Grapes  are  so  numerous,  ami  a  large  proportion 
of  them  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unknown,  and  so  unsuitable  for  culti- 
vation in  this  country — being  mainly  used  for  wine-making — that  it 
is  not  desirable,  even  were  it  possible,  to  attempt  in  this  place  a 
complete  enumeration  of  them.  We  shall  rather  confine  ourselves 
to  noticing  such  of  the  different  varieties  that  are  or  have  been 
grown  in  this  countrj-,  as  are  distinct,  or  have  some  supposed  merit 
attached  to  them. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  cultivated  Grapes  are  devisable  into  two 
great  families.  The  European,  including  all  the  varieties  of  Grapes 
of  the  Old  World  ;  tlie  American,  incluling  those  belonging  to 
the  New  World.  These  two  series  of  Gra(ies  are  vt  ry  distinct,  not 
only  in  constitution,  but  also  in  foliage  and  fruit  ;  but  as  the  Ameri- 
can Vines  are  not  cultivated  in  this  country  for  their  fruit,  if  we 
except  the  .Strawberry  Grape  and  an  occasional  plant  of  the  Catawba 
or  Isabella,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  allude  to  them  furthei'. 

There  has  been  no  very  definite  classification  of  Grapes  yet  adopted, 
although  the  desirability  of  some  simple  and  popular  way  of  group- 
ing the  different  varieties,  whereby  those  who  have  only  a  limited 
knowledge  may  comprehend  something  of  the  nature  or  character  of 
the  variety  named,  is  self-evident,  and  the  want  of  it  has  long  been 
felt.  Thus,  for  exarajjle  the  terms  Muscat  and  Sweetwater  are 
pretty  well  understood,  as  conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  flavour  and 
general  character  of  the  respective  varieties  to  which  they  are 
attached  ;  and  it  is  by  an  elaboration  of  this  idea  that  we  propose 
to  arrange  them  into  three  great  classes  or  sections — ■ 

Firstly,  by  the  flavour  of  the  fruit^ 

1.  Sweetwater  Grapes 

2.  ^Muscat  Grapes 

3.  Vinous  Grapes 

Secondly,  by  the  colour  of  the  fruit — 

A.  Black  or  purple 

B.  White,  green,  or  yellow 

C.  Red  or  tawny 

Thirdly,  by  the  shape  of  the  fruit — 
'  Oval 
♦♦Round 
making  in  all  eighteen  well-marked  groups  of  subdivisions.      In  this 
■way,  one  would  be  enabled  to  speak  of    the   Chasselas   Musqut;,   for 
example,  as  a  round,  w-hite,  Muscat  Grape  ;  of  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
as  an  oval,  black,  Sweetwater  (irape  ;  and  of  the  Gros  Colm.an,  as  a 
round,  black,   Vinous  Grape,  &c. 

European  Grapes. 

Cla^s  I. — Sirtetiffiti^r  Grapes. 

Varieties  with  sweet,  sugary,  or  saccharine  flavour,  the  juice  thin, 
but  pleasant,  varying  in  sweetness  ;  skin  generally  thin  and  tender. 
They  are  mostly  early  varieties  and  ripen  freely.  Those  termed 
Muscadines  are  here  included,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  what 
the  French  term  Chasselas  : 

A. — Berries  Black  or  Purple. 
*  Oval. 
Black  Hamburgh  or  Frankeu-     3.  Black  Prince 

CEillade  Noire 


thai 
2.  Black  Monukka 

C.  Black  Bordeaux 

7.  Black  .July 

S.  Black  Muscadine 

B.  — Berries 

1"2.  Bicane 

13.  Cabral 

14.  Foster's  White  Seedling 

15.  Grove-tnd  Sweetwater 

20.  Buckland  Sweetwater 

21.  Chasselas  de  Florence 

22.  Chasselas  Royal 

23.  Chaptal 

24.  Ciotat 

2.5.   Duke  of  Buccleuch 

26.  Dutch  Sweetwater 

27.  General  della  Marmora 


4. 

5.  Treutham  Black 

**  Round. 

9.  Black  Corinth 

10.  Miller's  Burgundy 

11.  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh 

White,  Green,  or   Yellow. 
*  Oval. 

16.  Golden  Champion 

17.  Madeleine  Rojale 

18.  Scotch  White  Cluster 

19.  White  Romain 

**  Bound. 

28.  Golden  Hanrburgh 

29.  Gros  Romain 

30.  Pitmaston  White  Cluster 

31.  Prolific  Sweetwater 

32.  Pkoyal  Muscadme 

33.  Stillward's  Sweetwater 

34.  White  Frankenthal 


Bed,    Tawny,  or   Variegated. 
*  Oval. 


35.  Ahbee 


36. 
37. 
3S. 


Aleppo 

Chasselas  Rose 
De  Candolle 


Class  II.- 


Round. 

39.  Gromier  du  Cantal 

40.  Lombardy 

41.  Tokai  des  Jardins 

Muscat  Grapes. 

Varieties  with  musky  or  perfumed  flavour,  generally  with  firm 
flesh.  The  larger  \'arioties,  as  a  rule,  require  a  warmer  temperature 
to  ripen  them  than  the  Sweetwaters.  The  Frontignans  are  included 
amongst  the  Muscats  : 

Berries  Black  or  Purple. 
*  Oval. 

44.  Muscat  Hamburgh 

45.  Mrs.  Pince 
Round. 

50.  Jura  Frontignan 

51.  ^luscat  de  Lierval 


A.- 


42.  Ingram's  Hardy  Prolific 

43.  Madresfield  Court 


46, 

47, 
48 


Angers  Frontignan 
August  Frontignan 
Black  Frontignan 
49.  July  Frontignan 

B. — Berries   White. 


54.  Ascot  Citronnelle 

55.  Canon  Hall  JIuscat 

56.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

** 

60.  Ascot  Frontignan 

61.  Auvergne  Frontignan 

62.  Chasselas  Musque 

63.  Dr.  Hogg 

64.  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 

65.  Early  Silver  Frontignan 

C. — Berries 


Grizzly  Frontignan 
Madeira  Frontignan 


52.  Jleurthe  Frontignan 

53.  Sarbelle  Frontignan 

Green,  or  Yellow. 
Oval. 

57.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 

58.  Muscat  Bifere 

59.  St.  Laurent 
Round. 

66.  Mrs.  Pearson 

67.  Ottonel 

68.  Saumur  Frontignan 

69.  Troveren  Frontignan 

70.  White  Frontignan 

Red  or  Tawny. 
Round. 

73.  Muscat  Champion 


Claxs  III.  —  Vinous  Grapes. 

A'^arieties  with  a  strong  vinous  or  somewhat  harsh  flavour,  and 
thick  skin.  They  mostly  require  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  and 
time  to  ripen  them.     Generally  termed  late  Grapes. 


A.- 

—Berrie.'i  Black  or  Purple. 

*  Oval. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

;  7. 

Alicante 

Alnwick  Seedling 
Black  Morroco 
Gros  Maroc 

78.  Morocco  Prince 

79.  Royal  Ascot 

SO.   West's  St.  Peter's 

"*  Round. 

81. 
82. 
83. 

Aramon 
Espiran 
Dutch  Hamburgh 

84.  Gros  Colman 

85.  Gros  Guillaume 

86.  Lady  Downe's  See( 

B.- 

-Berries   White  or  Yelloiv. 

*  Oval. 

87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 

Chavoush 
Golden  Queen 
Royal  Vineyard 
Syrian 

91.  Trebbiano 

92.  Waltliam  Cross 

93.  White  Lisbon 

94.  White  Tokay 

95.  Raisin  de  Calabre 


**  Round. 

97.  White  Nice 
96.  White  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 

American  Grapes. 

These  are  all  more  or  less  perfumed,  and  have  a  peculiar  foxy  taste, 
with  gelatinous  flesh. 

A. — Berries  Black  or  Purple. 
*  Round. 
98.  Catawba  99.  Strawberry 

This  synopsis  of  select  varieties  includes  all  the  Grapes  at  present 
known  which  we  think  most  deserving  of  attention  on  some  ground 
or  other,  though  for  general  utility  tlie  number  might  be  reduced 
within  very  narrow  limits. — Florist  and  Pomoloijist. 
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COLOUR   IN  GRAPES. 

JuDOlxc.  from  what  one  reads  on  this  subject,  mucli  importance 
seems  to  be  attaclied  to  admitting  air  to  the  Vinery,  particularly 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour.  No  doubt  ventilation  is  necessary 
at  all  times,  but  the  colouring  process  docs  not  begin  when  the  colour 
commences  to  be  visible,  and  no  kind  of  treatment  tliat  can  be 
adopted  will  make  Grapes  colour  after  that  period  if  the  conditions 
of  the  Vines  previously  and  the  treatment  have  not  been  such  as  to 
promote  a  good  finish.  The  conditions  under  w  liich  Grajies  will  colour 
perfectly  sometimes  are  puzzling.  As  good  samples  as  ever  I  saw 
were  ripened  at  the  new  year,  and  at  periods  between  that  and  April. 
Mr.  Michie,  an  amateur  (Jrape  grower  at  North  Berwick,  ripened 
crops  of  Black  Hamburgli  at  the  new  year  several  years  in  succession, 
and  they  were  exceedingly  well  finished  ;  and  were  sold,  I  believe,  in 
London  for  30s.  per  lb.  I  have  had  Black  Hamburghs,  from  pot 
Vines  here,  ripe  early  in  April  that  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  covered 
with  as  deep  a  bloom  as  ever  I  saw  on  Grapes.  Yet  the  Vines  that 
produced  them  were  not  extra  strong  nor  the  bunches  or  hemes  extra 
large.  The  finisli  and  flavour  were  the  most  remarkable  tilings  about 
them.  In  neither  of  the  above  cases  could  the  colour  be  said  to  be 
due  to  the  free  ventilation,  for  little  air  could  be  achuitted  at  the 
dead  season  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst-coloured 
Grapes  I  have  ever  seen  were  ripened  at  the  most  favourable  season 
of  the  j'ear,  viz.,  after  midsummer. 

My  own  impression  is  that  any  tiling  tliat  tends  ti  produce  good 
foliage  on  the  Vine,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  to  preserve  the 
same  in  good  condition  upon  the  Vines  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  will  also 
produce  well-coloured  Grapes  and  flavour  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Vines  with  thin  pale  green  foliage,  produce  fruit  of  the  same  shade 
at  an  early  stage,  and  such  almost  invariably  finish  badly  at  the 
end,  and  the  berries  are  fleshless  and  insipid  or  sour.  The  colour 
of  Grapes  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  skin,  as  some  imagine,  and 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  put  on  by  external  agency,  as,  for  example,  by  the 
freer  admission  of  air  after  the  season  of  growth  is  nearly  completed. 
The  skin  of  a  well-coloured  Grajie  looks  red  after  it  is  peeled  off'  the 
berry,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  good  deal  of  the  colouring  matter 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  flesh,  and  always  most  plentifully  near  the 
point  of  the  berry  and  least  near  the  foot-stalk.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  as  a  rule,  that  tlie  firmest-fleshed  fruit  looks  the  blackest — the 
opaque  body  no  douljt  helping  to  deepen  the  colour. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  about  colour  in  Grapes  is  that,  no  matter 
how  deep  it  may  be  when  the  Grapes  ripen,  it  disapjiears  to  a  great 
extent  if  they  are  allowed  to  hang  long  upon  the  Vines.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  whicli  turns  to  a 
foxy-i'ed  colour  after  a  while.  A  correspondent  of  The  Garden  has 
drawn  attention  to  this  fact  before.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  over- 
cropping will  cause  the  colour  to  fail,  but  this  is  not  always  the  cause, 
as  is  proved  by  every-day's  experience.  Still,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a 
general  rule  that  well-ripened  wood  and  good  foliage  carried  till  the 
end  of  the  season,  in  conjunction  with  moderate  crojjs,  will  ensure 
perfect  colour  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  J.   S.  W. 


CROPPING  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 

Mr.  Cowburn,  in  saying  (p.  372)  that  one  Peach  to  the  square  foot 
cannot  be  called  a  crop  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  right  ;  still,  if  the  crop 
was  regular  and  the  fruit  very  large,  any  one  might  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  result;  but  for  crops  of  fair-sized  fruit  one  to  the  square  foot  is 
not  a  sufficient  or  remunerative  crop  for  the  Peach,  and  it  is  less  so 
for  the  Nectarine.  Indeed,  the  system  of  reckoning  the  crop  by  the 
square  foot  or  superficial  area  of  whatever  extent,  or  at  least  of  thin- 
ning it  out  on  that  principle,  is  a  wrong  one,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  many  Peach  growers  follow  it,  for  it  soon  becomes  evident  to 
the  practitioner  that  by  such  a  method  of  thinning  the  energies  of 
the  tree  would  be  very  unequally  taxed.  For  example,  some  strong 
shoots  will  liear  a  good  fruit  every  6  in.  of  their  lengtii,  and  be  all 
the  better  of  being  taxed  to  that  extent ;  while  on  other  and 
weaker  shoots  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  more  than  one,  and  on 
some  none  sliould  be  allowed  to  grow.  During  the  past  year  we  had 
as  m.any  as  six  fruits  of  the  Victoria  Nectarine  on  strong  shoots  al)Out 
2  ft.  long,  and  some  shorter  shoots  bore  at  even  a  considerably  heavier 
rate  ;  but  on  the  average  I  <laresay  a  good-sized  fruit  every  half  square 
foot,  or  a  little  less,  was  about  the  crop.  Shoots  lying  contiguous 
and  cropped  at  that  rate  looked  very  heavily  laden,  Ijut  they  could 
well  bear  it.  We  have  trees  (Nectarines)  liere  that  liave  been  cropped 
at  about  the  above  rate  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  without  show- 
ing the  least  signs  of  distress,  though  tliey  have  not  missed  a  crop 
during  that  period.  Still,  much  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  tree 
and  the  variety. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  heavy  cropping  is  as  injurious  to  the 
Peach  as  to  the  Vine,  and  weakly  trees  should  be  cropped  only 
lightly.     In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  have  seen  feeble  trees  greatly 


benefited  by  being  denuded  of  their  crops  entirely  for  a  year  when 
restorative  measures  were  being  taken.  Such  strong-growing 
Peaches  as  the  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Walburton  Admirable,  and 
Nectarines  like  the  Victoria,  will  bear  cropping  at  a  heavier  rate 
than  the  Royal  George  Peach  or  Downton  Nectarine  respectively, 
whicli  are  less  vigorous  growers.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
matter,  in  fact,  that  would  apply  to  all  cases  ;  the  quantity  of  fruit 
to  leave  must  be  a  question  of  judgment,  but  we  would  prefer  to 
err  on  the  safe  side,  and  not  over-crop  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  say  tliat  we  ever  saw  a  crop  thinned  to  one  fruit  for  each 
square  foot  where  the  cultivator  had  the  option  of  leaving  more. 
On  a  moderately  strong  shoot,  about  9  in.  or  1  ft.  long,  on  a  thinly 
trained  tree,  we  should,  perhaps,  leave  one  good  fruit ;  but  on  strong 
young  limbs,  inclined  to  be  gross,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  leave  a 
fruit  every  3  in.  or  4  in.  if  they  would  stay  on.  I  have  often  cropped 
such  strong  branches  as  heavily  as  this,  but  the  weaker  shoots  near 
the  base  of  tlie  tree  were  spared  proportionately.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  early  and  free  thinning  of  the  fruit 
is  a  great  aid  to  the  maturation  of  a  fine  crop,  and  I  attach  far 
more  importance  to  thinning  freely  before  the  fruit  is  stoned 
than  afterwards.  Strong  young  trees  do  not  exhiljit  much  sign  of 
the  strain  put  upon  them  at  tlie  stoning  period,  but  they  do  feel  it 
sensibly,  nevertheless,  as  any  close  observer  may  see,  and  all  vigour 
spent  then  upon  fruit  that  is  not  intended  to  be  left  is  so  much  lost 
to  that  which  remains.  It  is  caution,  I  am  aware,  that  induces 
cultivators  to  delay  final  thinning  till  after  the  stoning  period,  and 
I  confess  I  do  not  like  to  tliiu  down  finally  till  after  that  period  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  leave  a  very  slender  margin  in  the  case  of  healthy 
free-bearing  trees. 

Some  trees  in  certain  soils  set  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  fruit- 
buds  and  few  leaf-buds,  particularly  the  Noblesse  Peach,  but  all 
such  should  liave  their  fruit-buds  thinned  before  forcing  begins, 
taking  away  the  smallest  .and  puniest-looking  of  the  gi'oup,  and 
which  is  usually  the  middle  one,  that  should  have  been  a  leaf-bud. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  the  most  of  it  should  be  rubbed  off, 
leaving  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  and,  just  before  stoning 
begins,  the  trees  should  be  gone  over  again  and  thinned  down  to 
about  a  croji.  J.  S.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE   PRUIT  GAEDEN. 


Training  Peach  Trees  on  the  Extension  System.— 
I  have  to  thank  ".J.  S.  W."  for  his  explanation  (p.  .380)  respecting 
this  system,  but  I  cannot  see  why,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  he 
should  quote  from  the  "Gardener's  Assistant"  the  opposite  method 
in  its  extremity,  in  order  to  show  deformity,  abortion,  and  prema- 
ture decay,  for  he  will  find,  on  referring  to  p.  372,  that  it  is  what  I 
there  term  barbarous  pruning,  which,  together  with  the  so-called 
extension  system,  I  equally  deprecate.  A  line  drawn  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes  I  have  always  found  to  be  best.  For 
proof  let  me  refer  to  No.  404,  p.  148,  of  The  Garden,  where  he 
will  find  that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  here  bore  ten  good 
fruit  throughout  to  the  square  foot,  and  my  opinion  is  that  unless 
the  knife  is  judiciously  applied  to  the  weaker  shoots  when  at  rest  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their  own  with  the  more  rubust 
in  the  coming  season's  contest,  or  the  trees  to  carry  crops  year  after 
year  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred.  Pears,  Apples, 
Crataegus  pyracantlia,  &c.,  do  not  come  under  the  same  head,  each 
requiring  separate  or  diff'erent  treatment.  A  good  gardener,  in  order 
to  secure  extraordinary  results,  must,  like  a  good  doctor,  possess  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  nature,  constitution,  and  location  in  which  his 
trees  are  placed,  knowledge  not  to  be  acquired,  in  either  case,  by 
theoretical  teaching. — J.  Coweurn. 

Inarching  Grape  Vines.— Amateurs  often  have  Vines  that 
are  unsuitable  for  their  purpose,  therefore  how  best  and  quickest  to 
obtain  better  kinds,  and  at  the  least  cost,  is  to  them  a  question  of 
importance  ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  consideration  lies  in  discovering 
a  way  to  obtain  a  good  crop  in  the  shortest  time.  I  have  just  seen 
the  result  of  an  experiment  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wincote,  of  the 
Grove  Vineyard,  Feltham,  that  shows  forcibly  the  value  of  inarching 
new  or  other  kinds  of  Grapes  on  old  stems.  At  one  end  of  a  long 
lean-to  range  of  glass  of  over  200  ft.  run,  and  which  has  liitherto 
been  cropped  two-thirds  witli  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  rest  being 
Lady  Downes,  Barbarossa,  and  Gros  Golinan,  all  the  coloured  kinds 
were  last  spring  twelvemonth  inarched  with  pot  plants  of  the 
Muscat.  Tlie  take  was  exceptionally  good,  but  a  couple  were, 
unfortunately,  broken  oft'  during  the  summer.  The  old  Vines 
carried  as  usual  their  crop  of  fruit,  and  these,  early  in  the  winter, 
were  cut  clean  away  to  allow  the  inarche<l  rods  to  come  up.  The 
result  in  growth  has  been  almost  astonishing,  the  new  rods  being  as 
stout  as  broomsticks,  and  ripe  to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  whilst  next 
the  failures  extra  rods  have  been  carried  up  of  great  size  also.  Further, 
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several  are  carrying  small  bandies  of  fine  berries.  The  new  top 
growth,  having  such  immense  root  power  l>elow,  has  made  about 
three  times  the  growth  that  would  have  been  obtained  from  newly- 
planted  ^'ine3,  for  whicli  also  a  new  border  must  have  been  made. — 
A.  D. 

Gilbert's  Netted  Victory  Melon.— Although  grown  as  a 
late  crop,  with  several  other  approved  sorts,  this  lias  been  jironounced 
by  good  judges  to  be  by  far  tlie  best  Melon  of  the  year  as  regards 
flavour. — -J.  Li. 

Orchard  Trees  Dry  at  the  Root. — In  grubbing  up  some 
larce  Pear  trees  lately,  I  was  surjjrised  to  tind  the  soil  beneath  and 
about  their  roots  as  hard  and  dry  as  if  we  had  liad  a  tropical  sum- 
mer instead  of  one  characterised  by  storm  and  flood.  This  is  doubt- 
less attributable  to  the  rain  being  held  in  suspension  by  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  long  lierbage  underneath  them,  the  moist  season 
having  induced  an  unusually  heavy  crop  of  rank  Urass.  We  may 
therefore  find  after  all  that  exceptionally  wet  seasons  leave  some 
benefit  behind  to  make  up  for  the  temporary  discomfort  which  they 
occasion.  We  have  heard  dismal  foreliodings  as  to  the  wood  <f 
fruit-bearinof  trees  not  ripening,  but  as  tlie  leaves  are  falling  quite 
as  early  as  in  ordinary  years,  I  am  iniluced  to  tliink  that  trees, 
shrubs,  and  bushes  will  at  least  be  benefited  rather  than  harmed 
by  the  amount  of  rain  tliat  lias  fallen.  Our  soil  is  rather  heavy, 
and  retains  moisture  a  long  time  ;  therefore,  what  would  benefit  us 
would,  in  this  respect,  he  even  more  beneficial  to  light  porous 
soils,  where  there  is  no  doubt  trees  often  suffer  from  dryness  at 
the  root  more  than  people  are  generally  aware  of. — J.  Groom, 
Linton. 

The  Dunmore  Pear. — The  season  for  planting  being  at  hand, 
I  wish  to  recommend  tlie  Dunmore  Pear  to  intending  planters  as 
highly  deserving  of  notice,  both  for  its  excellence,  and  ahso  on 
account  of  its  coming  into  use  between  the  seasons  of  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  and  JIarie  Louise.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  bears  most  abundantly  as  a  standard.  It  is,  moreover, 
well  adapted  for  cold  or  late  situations.  A  standard  tree  here  very 
rarely  fails  having  a  good  crop.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
melting  Pears  in  its  season,  and  is  deserving  a  place  in  a  collection  of 
choice  Pears. — M.  .S.4i'i.,  in  Florist. 

Orchards  on  Grass. — Hundreds  of  acres  of  Apple  orchards 
may  be  seen  near  Maidstone,  some  on  Grass  and  some  \\ith  bush 
fruits  between  the  trees.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Nuts  being  the 
general  undercrop.  During  this  season,  however,  many  fine  planta- 
tions have  been  cleared  of  bushes,  and  the  land  is  being  sown  with 
Grass  seeds  to  be  fed  off  with  sheep.  This  is  not  because  the  bush 
fruits  failed,  but  because  the  Apjile  crop  is  so  much  more  valuable 
that  it  is  thought  the  trees  should  be  freed  from  such  root  robbers. 
Thus  set  at  liberty  the  surface-roots  can  revel  undisturbed  in  the 
Grassy  sward,  and  be  constantly  enriched  by  top-dressings.  Under 
this  treatment  finer  and  cleaner  samples  of  Apples  are  produced,  and 
more  money  is  realised  without  the  bush  fruits  than  with  them.  Of 
course,  during  the  first  few  years,  while  the  standard  trees  occupy 
but  little  space,  the  under  fruit  succeeds  well  and  helps  to  pay 
expenses  until  the  trees  como  into  bearing  ;  Init  the  majority  of  cul- 
tivators of  established  orchards  are  daily  becoming  more  in  favour 
of  a  Grass  crop  over  the  roots  of  Apple  trees  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
feeding  sheep  and  other  small  stock  under  them,  very  few  crops 
now  repay  a  good  ricli  manuring  better  than  an  Apple  orchard. — 
J.  Groom,  Linton  Pai-l-. 

Pears  in  East  Norfolk.— As  information  is  solicited  (p. 
360)  respecting  the  behaviour  of  Pears  this  untoward  season,  perhajis 
the  following  scrap  from  this  north-east  jiart  of  Norfolk  may  be 
interesting.  On  east  walls  the  .Jargonelles  were  scarce  and  inferior  ; 
the  Suffolk  Thorn  is  a  good  crop,  but  it  ripens  slowly,  and  the  fruit 
has  no  flavour  ;  Williams'  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  very  good,  lint, 
as  might  be  expected,  rather  smaller  than  usual  ;  the  flavour  is, 
however,  now  delicious.  It  is  a  valuable  Pear  for  all  seasons  and  soils. 
Beurri5  d'Amanlis  is  good,  but  small  and  late  ;  Beurre  Bosc  is  good, 
and  looks  like  ripening  well  ;  Marie  Louise  is  a  poor  crop,  and  the 
fruit  is  small  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  mildewed  and  cracked,  and 
so  did  Forelle  ;  Passe  Colniar,  too,  is  much  cracked  ;  Winter  Nelis 
is  small  and  poor,  and  Beurri5  Diel  is  worthless.  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  is  likewise  small,  and  much  cracked.  Of  Glou  Morceau 
I  have  two  trees  on  an  east  aspect ;  on  the  one  on  the  garden  wall 
the  fruit  is  worthless,  on  the  other,  which  is  on  a  building  with  the 
eaves  projecting  1  ft.,  the  fruit  is  excellent,  showing  the  value  of  a 
good  coping.  Prom  a  west  wall  a  good  crop  of  Doyenne  d'Ete  was 
gathered  in  August.  On  the  sania  aspect  the  fruit  of  Fondante 
d'Automne  is  much  mildewed  and  small ;  .Josephine  de  Malines,  on  a 
south  wall,  produced  an  excellent  crop  of  good  clean  fruit.  On 
pyramids  Beurri5  de  Capiaumont  has  done  well,  as  has  also  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  ;  I  have  never  had  the  former  better.  — E.  Sendall, 
Barnimjliam,  Norfolk. 


ANSWEES  TO  OOREESPONDENTS. 


Mealy  Bug  on  Vines.— Can  you  inform  me  how  I  can  get  rid  of  mealy 
bug,  nliich  is  very  bad  in  our  Vineries.  It  is  especially  plentiful  in  liouses  in 
which  our  black  Giapes  are,  renderiiifj  thera  uneatable.— J.  W.  S.  [This  is  the 
worst  of  all  pests  that  attack  the  Grape  Vine,  and  strong  measures  are  required 
to  effectually  deal  with  it.  First  of  all  well  scrub  with  hot  soapy  water  all  the 
glass  and  woodwork,  then  limewasli  the  walls,  and  as  soon  as  the  Vines  are 
pruned  remove  all  the  loose  bark  ;  then  well  wash  them  with  a  strong  solution  of 
soft  soap,  taking  pains  to  work  it  into  every  crevice,  anrl  a  day  or  two  after  paint 
them  over  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  8  oz.  of  Gishurst  Compound  to  1  gallon  of 
water,  and  a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  oil  ;  add  clay  or  coh  manure  to  thicken  the 
mixture  and  cause  adhesiveness;  afterwards  remove  the  su-iace  soilof  the  border 
if  inside,  and  repla  e  it  with  fresh  compost,  or,  if  there  be  no  border,  thoroughly 
clean  the  floor  with  soapsiuls.- W.  H]  ° 

Spirsea  japonica  —  I  have  some  Spirrea  jn.ponica,  last  year's  seedlings 
raised  in  the  conservatory  ;  to  what  treatment  sllould  they  be  subjected  in  order 
that  they  may  bloom  again  in  winter  and  sprUig?— A.  B  ,  A'onvic/t.  [After 
being  forced  they  should  l)e  planted  out  ou  deeply -cultivated,  well-enriched  soil 
about  2  ft.  apart,  and  kept  free  from  weeils  liy  frequent  surface  stirrings;  during 
the  growing  season,  should  periods  of  drought  occur,  an  unlimited  supply  ot 
water  and  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given,  as  they  delight  in  plenty  o 
i..oisture  at  the  rout.— J  G.  L.] 

Fuchsias  and  Petunias— What  should  be  dore  «ith  Fuchsias  and  Petu- 
nias which  have  done  tir.wering  in  the  conservatory ?— A.  B.,  Koimch.  [Fuch- 
si;is  that  have  done  flowering  should  now  be  kcjit  moderately  dry  and  placed  in 
a  co(d  house,  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  until  Fibncuv,  when  they  should  be 
pruned  and  .started  in  a  very  gentle  heat.  I'etunias  ;ire  best  cut  in  a  little  at 
cure  and  ke-]>t  mt'uiim*  ^-ently  in  an  inteimediate  tL-mptratuic  ;  fhey  will  then 
su])iily  )>lLnly  of  ruttiiius  for  ."ipring  propagation,  wliirli  will  strike  readily  and 
niuke  tine  plants  for  suuuner  decoration;  the  old  plants  may  then  lie  discarded. 

Weeds  on  Lawns.— 'N^Hiat  ii  the  best  means  of  eradicating  Wild  .Sorrel 
friun  lawns ?-Q.  [The  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  weeds  of  this  kind  is  to  loosen 
the  soil  with  a  fork  and  draw  them  out  by  the  roots.  Then  sow  some  fine  lawu 
Grasi  seeds  and  cover  with  tine  rich  soil,  keeping  it  frequently  rolled  down 
firm.  A  dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  will  help  to  promote  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  tine  Grass,  as  it  is  usually  when  this  becomes  thin  through  poverty  of  soil  that 
noxious  weeds  flourish  most. — L.j 

Cyclamens.— I  have  some  Cyclamens  which  were  moved  when  in  full  bloom 
the^  eonu-  iido  leaf,  but  never  flower.  How  can  I  induce  flu  in  to  bloom  ?-  F  K 
(Your  Cyclamens  are  in  all  probability  the  conunonly  cultivated  C.  pel sicum 
and  if  so,  they  should  succeed  under  the  usual  treafmcnt— that  is,  potting  the 
plants  in  not  too  large  pots  in  April,  in  rich  light  sandy  soil,  and  growing  them  on 
in  a  frame  till  the  end  of  the  summer  or  later,  when  they  should  be  showiii" 
flowers,  and  may  be  removed  into  a  warm  greenhouse  to  bloom.  Afterwards  the 
roots  m,ay  be  dried  off  till  repotted  in  spring.  Unless  you  are  anxious  to  pi  eserve 
the  roots  because  of  the  associations  connected  with  them  you  would  haie  more 
gUccess  by  sowing  seed.— 8 .] 

Seedling  Camellias.— I  have  some  Camellias  raised  from  seed  in  1872 ;  they 
are  now  :5  ft.  high,  but  never  flower.  Will  seedling  Camellias  blossom  ?—'?'.  K. 
[Seedling  C.imellias  will  blnom,  but  not  so  freely  as  grafted  plants,  for  a  time  at 
least.  To  check  their  vigour  they  should  be  confined  to  small  pots ;  but  the 
speeiliest  w.iy  would  be  to  inarch  .shoots  of  the  seedlings  on  named  fre^-flowering 
varieties  next  spring.  Inarching  is  easily  effected,  and  it  will  enable  you  to  prova 
in  a  short  time  whetheryour  seedlings  are  worth  anything  or  not.- J.  S.  W.] 

Tuberose  Culture --I  shall  be  glad  of  information  concerning  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Tuberose.  I  have  one  which  has  not  flowered  satisfactorily  tliis 
year.  It  h.as  developed  young  tubers,  and  it  is  for  the  future  welfare  of  these 
that  I  feel  anxious.— E.  C.  M.  [In  growing  Tuberoses  I  find  that  they 
succeed  best  in  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of 
sharp  sand  or  road  grit,  leafsoil,  and  charcoal.  I  commence  potting  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  keep  on  in  successi,ui  until  the  end  of  ifarcil.  I  rub 
off  the  young  tubers  or  offshoots,  and  pot  firmly,  the  strongest  singly  iind  the 
smaller  tubeis  three  in  a  6-in.  pot.  I  then  plunge  them  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  on  a 
gentle  hotbed,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air  and  but  httle  water  until  they  start 
into  growth.  I  Hud  them  to  dislike  hard  forcing.  After  they  have  thrown  up 
rtower.spikes  they  are  removed  to  the  Vineries  and  Peach  house  and  trained  to 
the  back  wall.  Under  this  treatment  we  get  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  from 
the  end  of  May  till  December,  each  flower.spike  producing  on  an  averjige  flfteen 
flowers.  We  U5e  them  largely  for  button-hole  bouquets,  for  which  they  are  indis- 
pensable.— J.  C.  JI.] 

Pears.— (?.  it/.- Haoon's  Incomparable  is  one  of  the  good  old  Pears  that  used 
to  be  groivn  at  Cliiswick.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hacou,  of  Downham  JIarket 
Noi-folk. 

Potatoes.  — ■7'.  fl.  if.— The  Potato  which  you  have  sent  represents  a  by  no 
me;nis  uncoTumon  occurrence,  of  which  there  were  flue  examples  at  the  last  show 
of  Potatoes  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  H'.  7;.--Coronilla  Emerus. TT.  B.  A.—l,  Adiantuni 

Capilhis.vcneiis  laciniatuni ;  2,  Selaginella  uncinata ;  3,  Adiantuni  Capillus-veneris 

Moritzianum  ;  4,  Onychium  japonicum. iff.  /..  D.—l,  Begonia  incarnata ;  2 

B.  Weltoniensis  ;  3,  B.  semperfloreus  ;  4,  B.  Dregei ;  5,  B.  Ingrami. ^1.  K  —l' 

apparently  Jacaraiuia  mimosKfoIia  ;  2,  .Syncarpia  laurifolia. C.  D.—Quotcus 

Lucunibeana. F.  iff.- Probably  a  hyblid  Ghent  .\zalea.  as  it  is  near  A.  pontica 

and  A.  nudiflora, M.  H'.— Viburnum  suspensum. Anon  — Sedum  cai-neum 

H"— 1,  Clhironia  decussata  ;  2,  Dipladenia  boliviana. O.  K— The  PeIar"o- 

nium  sent  is  P.  tomentosum  ;  the  sport  you  speak  of  is  a  somewhat  unusual 

occurrence. A.  It.  B'.— The  specimens  aie  more  in  number  than  it  is  our  rule 

to  name  at  one  time  ;  the  numbers,  moreover,  were  so  insecurely  adjusted  that 
wlien  they  were  unpacked  there  were  but  few  of  the  tickets  on  the  plants. 
Those  bearing  numbers  were  :  3.  Begonia  semperfloreus ;  7,  Begonia  Rex ;  11 
Blechuuni  lanceolatum  ;  12,  Linaria  Cymbalaria ;  14,  Ceterach  oiticinaruni  ;'  15' 

Adiantuni  assimile  ;  some  others  we  will  answer  next  week. Arbor.— 1,  Cornus 

sanguinea  ;  2,  Liiiuiilambar  styraciflua  ;  3,  Taxodium  distichum  ;  4,  T.  'semper- 

virens;  5,  Cotoneaster  affinis. P.  II.   C— 1,  Oucidium  varioosum ;  2,  Pteris 

longifolia  ;  3,  Salvia  splendens  ;  4,  Adiantuni  cuneatum  ;  5,  Laslandra  macrantha  ; 

6.    Pteris  serrulata. li.  S.—l,  Cotoneaster  affinis  ;   2,  probably  a  species  of 

Clethra,  but  cannot  name  without  flowers. P.  A  iV.— We  cannot  identify  the 

plant  by  the  poor  specimen  sent S.  T.  D.  —  l,  Aster  lougifolius;  2.  A.  hevis  ; 

3,  A.  Chapnianni ;  4,  Boitonia  decurrens ;  5,  apparently  fruits  of  Ciraicifuga 
racemosa;6.  Aster  turbinellus. A.  B.  C— Next  week. Devon.—!,  Aiiiantum 
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Capilliisvcneris  ;  2,  Asplenium  monanthemum  ;  3,  A.  lanceolatura  ;  4,  A.  Tricho- 
manes ;  others  next  week. 

Names  of  Fruits- -J.  P.— West's  St.  Peter's.  Annn.—The  white  kind  is 
Foster's  SeeiUing  the  other  Black  Hamburgh.  J.  t.—t,  Kerry  Pippin;  7,  P>ib- 
ston  Pippin  ;  11,  Winter  Pearniain  ;  Pears— 4,  Crassane ;  3,  Bro^vn  Beiirr^  ;  otliers 
next  week.  3/.  C.  ii.— Pears— Jlarie  Louise  ;  2,  BeurriS  Hardy  ;  3,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey.  Apples— X  7".— 1,  Holland  Pippin  ;  2,  Cellini ;  3,  unknown  ;  tlie  Pear 
is  .Swan's  Egg.  J^.  S.— Apples— 1,  Golden  Pippin;  2.  Blenheim  Orange  ;  3,  Kilj- 
ston  Pippin;  4,  Cellini ;  5,  Hcdland  Pippin.  It.  F.  C— Pear— BeuiT^  Hardy; 
Apple— Golden  Pippin. 

Questions. 

Gesneras  Shedding  their  Corollas.— We  have  a  number  of  Gesncras 
of  the  Na;gelia  type  to  all  appearance  in  excellent  health.  The  plants  are  about 
2J  ft.  liiLth  and  almost  perfect  in  form,  but  after  developing  one  half  of  the 
blooms  on  their  Bower-spikes  they  refuse  to  open  any  more,  the  corolla  falling 
oft  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  calyx  and  the  pistil  behind,  and  so  on  the  spike 
progresses.  The  plants  are  in  5-in.  pots  and  well  filled  with  roots.  We  have 
them  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  60",  occasionally  (!5°,  with  fire  heat.  While 
they  were  making  their  growth  we  occasion.ally  gave  them  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure,  but  have  almost  withheld  it  since  the  blooms  commenced  to  open.  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  question,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  if  they  can  help  me  to  a  solution 
of  the  difHculty.  I  may  add  that  they  went  the  same  way  last  year,  but  the  pre- 
vious year  they  were  beautiful  and  flowered  to  the  extremity  of  the  spikes.— 
Enquirer. 

Pjrramid  Apples  and  Pears.- What  sorts  of  eating  Apples  and  Pears 
should  I  grow  as  pyramids  ';  Jly  soil  is  loam  inclining  to  clay,  and  the  situation 
rather  exposed  to  wind  at  present.    Can  any  one  advise  me  ?— R.  A. 
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THE  COMMOX  DAGGER  MOTH. 

(acrontcta  psi.) 

The  common,  or  as  it  is  kno-sm  by  some  autliors,  the  grey  dagger 
moth,  is  another  member  of  the  family  Noctuid.-e,  of  whicli  in  these 
papers  I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  four  species.  Its  cater- 
pillars, like  those  of  tlie  species  already  noticed,  are  at  times,  when 
in  great  abundance,  very  injurious  to  the  plants  wliich  they  attack  ; 
but  instead  of  destroying  kitchen  garden  produce  and  herbaceous 
plants,  they  feed  on  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees.  White  Thorns,  and 
Roses,  which  they  sometimes  much  injure  by  depriving  them  of  their 
leaves.  The  common  dagger  moth,  as  its  name  implies,  may  often 
be  found  in  gi-eat  number.?,  and  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  When 
orchard  trees  are  attacked  by  this  insect  the  boughs  should  be  well 
shaken,  and  a  sheet  or  something  of  the  kind  spread  underneath  to 
catch  tjje  caterpillars  on  when  they  fall.     As  many  as  possible  should 


Acronycta  psi  and  Caterjjillar. 

be  picked  off  by  hand.  This  can  easily  be  done  in  the  case  of 
smaller  trees  and  Rose  bushes,  as  the  caterpillars,  on  account  of  their 
size  and  coloration,  may  be  foirad  without  any  difficulty.  The 
stems  of  the  trees  should  be  kept  as  free  a.s  possible  from  Moss  and 
loose  pieces  of  bark,  and  all  cracks,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  examined 


during  the  winter,  as  it  is  in  these  ylaces  that  the  chrj'salides  are 
generally  found,  and  the  destruction  of  one  chrysalis  will  probably 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  tree  from  a  brood  of  caterpillars.  The 
moths  begin  to  appear  at  tlie  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  .June,  and 
then  may  generally  be  found  plentifully  till  the  end  of  August. 
There  are  probably  two  broods  during  the  summer.  The  caterpillars 
are  most  abundant  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  in  the 
last  montli,  wlion  fully  fed,  each  finds  a  convenient  crack  or  shelter 
of  some  kind  on  the  boughs  or  stems  of  the  trees,  and  spins  a  white 
cocoon,  in  wliich  its  undergoes  its  trausfoi-mations,  and  appears  as  a 
perfect  insect  in  the  following  May  or  .June.  The  common  dag.ger 
moth  so  elo.sely  resembles  the  dark  dagger  (Acronycta  tridens)  that 


Ca!er.)illar  of  Acronycta  tridens. 

it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  the  two  insects  when  in  their 
perfect  state.  This  is,  however,  of  little  importance  except  to  the 
entomologist,  as  the  caterpillars  of  both  species  are  equally  destruc- 
tive, and  are  similar  in  their  economy  in  every  respect ;  but  they  may, 
however,  be  easily  distinguished  from  one  another,  as  their  markings 
are  very  different,  as  will  be  seen  liy  the  accompanying  figures  and  tlie 
descriptions  given  below.  The  moths  measure  across  the  wings, 
when  they  are  fully  extended,  about  IJ  in.  The  upper  pair  are 
grey,  with  various  blackish  markings,  by  which  tin's  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  species  of  this  genus  (except  A.  tridens). 
One  of  tliese  dark  marks  is  a  branched  longitudinal  line  extending 
from  the  base  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Near  the  lower  and 
exterior  angle  of  the  wnng  is  another,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  dagger  or  the  Greek  letter  psi,  whence  the  popular  and 
scientific  names  of  this  insect.  Near  the  upper  margin  of 
the  wing,  and  aliout  the  centre,  is  a  dark  mark,  something  like 
the  letter  x,  between  which  and  the  end  of  the  wing  is  a 
smaller  dagger-shaped  mark.  The  lower  w-ings  are  nearly  white, 
those  of  the  females  being  rather  darker  than  those  of  the  males. 
In  both  sexes  the  veins  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  wings.  The 
head  and  thorax  are  grey,  witli  a  black  line  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
which  is  continued  on  the  thorax  just  above  the  junction  of  the 
wings.  The  body  is  also  grey.  The  antenna?  are  short,  not  toothed, 
and  alike  in  both  sexes.  The  caterpillars,  when  full  grown,  att>ain 
the  length  of  IJ  in.  Tlie  lioad  is  black,  the  body  greyish-black, 
with  a  Ijroad  yellow  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  b.ack",  which  is 
interru))ted  on  the  fourth  joint  by  a  high  conical  bl.ack  tubercle,  the 
point  of  which  bears  a  tuft  of  hairs  :  and  on  the  eleventh  by  a  large 
hump  ;  below  this  yellow  band  is  a  black  one,  which  is  ornamented 
on  every  joint  but  the  first  four  by  two  red  spots,  separated  by  two 
whitisli  tubercles  bearing  black  hairs  ;  below  this  again  is  an  ashy- 
grey  stripe  covered  with  grey  hairs  ;  this  stripe  becomes  reddish  as  it 
approaclies  the  foremost  joints.  The  underside  .and  legs  are  of  a 
dingy  flesh-colour.  The  caterpillar"  of  the  dark  dagger  moth  {A.  tri- 
dens) is  of  tlie  same  size  as  tliat  of  the  preceding  species.  The  head 
is  black,  but  is  so  covered  witli  grey  hairs  as  to  appear  grey.  On 
the  fourth  joint  of  the  body  is  a  Targe  black  tubercle,  which  is  not 
nearly  so  high  ,as  in  A.  psi,  and  on  the  eleventh  joint  is  a  kind  of 
hump  with  a  white  m.ark  on  the  top;  the  intermedi.atc  joints  have 
an  interrupted  orange  band  on  their  backs  ;  the  second  and  thinl 
joints  have  each  a  centr.al  reddish  spot ;  below  this  on  the  joints 
w  hicli  follow  the  fifth  is  a  Ijlack  band  with  three  white  and  two  red- 
dish spots  ;  beneath  tliis  stripe  there  is  a  yellowish-grey  mottled 
band,  with  a  j'cUow  marginal  line.  Tlie  hairs  on  the  bodv  are  long 
and  silky,  but  not  very  numerous.  G.  S.  8 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  chani^e  it  rather  :  but 
The  Aki  itself  is  Nature."— Smicsptare. 


FRUIT   GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

Ko  one,  I  thiuk,  can  look  round  the  country  without  coming 
to  the  conohision  that  tliere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  haphazard 
work  in  orchard  planting,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many 
of  the  trees  have  not,  and  never  will,  produce  a  satisfactory 
result.  Many  trees  are  too  old,  too  exhausted,  ami  in  too  neglected 
a  condition  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  the  space  whicli  they  occupy. 
Many  others,  from  having  been  planted  in  an  unsuitable  situation, 
or  from  not  being  prolific  kinds,  are  in  the  same  predicament.  Still 
fruit  culture  is  .advancing,  and  it  must  continue  to  adv.ance  before 
it  overtakes  the  demand,  or,  indeed,  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of 
jjopulation.  In  commencing  fruit  culture  for  profit  tliere  are  three 
main  considerations  that  must  never  be  lost  siglit  of,  .is  they  are  all 
essenti.al  to  success.  Tliese  .are — 1st,  selecting  the  right  site  ;  2nd, 
its  proper  preparation  ;  and,  3rd,  planting  the  right  kinds  of  trees. 

In  the  selection  of  the  site  of  an  orch.i,rd,  the  majority  of  planters 
have  but  little  choice.  Sometimes  a  lucky  hit  is  made  in  selecting 
a  sunny  open  situation  on  a  gentle  declivity  facing  tlie  south,  shel- 
tered from  the  north  and  east  ;  and  wherever  tliis  is  done,  and  the 
right  kinds  of  trees  planted,  success  invariably  follows.  In  this 
country  most  of  the  villages  and  farmhouses  are  situated  in  dips  or 
hollows.  Occasionally  a  village  may  be  found  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
but  not  often  ;  much  more  frequently  it  is  nestling  at  its  foot, 
with  a  stream  of  clear  water  running  near  or  perhaps  through  its  midst. 
Around  the  villages  generally  cluster  the  orchards  and  gardens,  but 
I  suppose  few  people  require  now  to  be  told  that  these  natural  basing 
are  just  the  worst  places  that  could  be  selected  for  fruit  trees.  The 
cold,  raw  fogs  and  frosts  come  rolling  down  the  hillsides  in  spring, 
settling  in  the  low  places,  and  killing  every  tender  blossom  of  Apple, 
Pear  r  P  um  tree  th.at  is  fully  expanded.  Often  trees  on  higher 
ground  escape,  when  those  in  valleys  .are  ruined.  The  breezy  hill- 
side is  a  far  better  situation  for  a  fruit  garden  than  a  vallcj',  even 
when  the  soil — which  is  generally  the  case — in  the  latter  position  is 
better  in  qu.ality  than  that  on  the  hillside.  Somehow  an  idea  seems 
to  prev.ail  that  if  fruit  trees  are  not  planted  ne.ar  some  dwelling  the 
fruit  would  not  be  safe  ;  but  I  think  this  is  a  prejudice  that  actual 
experience  would  prove  to  be  groundlets.  If  frnit  growing  is  to 
be  made  to  pay  in  our  climate  the  trees  must  be  pl.anted  in  the  most 
suitable  places,  regardless  of  all  minor  details.  It  is  necess.ary  to 
live  some  time  in  any  particular  neighbourhood  or  district  before  one 
is  competent  to  select  a  site  suitable  for  a  fruit  g.ardcn.  In  one  place 
the  north  or  e.ast  winds  are  the  most  destructive.  A  few  miles  away 
owing  to  some  peculiar  conformation  of  the  ground,  the  west  and 
BOuth-west  blast  bears  down  all  before  it  ;  therefore,  in  selecting  the 
site  of  an  orchard  on  a  large  scale,  not  only  must  the  character  of 
the  soil  be  considered,  but  also  how  it  lies  for  shelter  from  the  most 
damaging  winds.  Where  planting  is  done  on  a  considerable  scale, 
shelter  could  be  planted  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds.  A  belt  or 
copse  of  Larch  and  Hazel  would  quickly  grow  into  an  efficient  shelter  ; 
hut  a  few  trees  of  a  more  permanent  character  sliould  be  planted 
with  them,  so  that  in  the  future,  when  the  Larch  has  attainetl  to  a 
profitable  size,  and  the  Hazel  stools  are  becoming  exhausted,  they 
may  be  gradually  cleared  oif,  still  leaving  a  grove  of  Oak,  or,  if  the 
soil  were  suitable,  a  handsome  and  effective  shelter  of  Coniferous 
trees.  This  kind  of  fruit  culture  could,  of  course,  only  be  carried 
out  by  capitalists  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  proprietors  of  large 
estates  may  have  to  turn  their  attention  not  only  to  the  rearing  of 
flocks  and  herds,  but  also  to  fruit  growing  on  a  large  scale  by  w.ay  of 
making  the  most  of  their  land. 

Having  selected  the  site  and  fully  considered  the  question  of 
shelter  in  all  its  bearings,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  aacerta  n  if 
the  land  requires  draining,  which  may  be  done  liy  sinking  a  Imle 
3  ft.  deep,  and  leaving  it  open  some  time  to  see  if  the  w.ater  collects 
or  stands  in  it.  The  truth  is,  all  land  for  fruit  growing,  unless  on  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  subsoil,  will  be  improved  by  draining,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  m.ake  the  dnains  less  than  4  ft.  or  4  ft.  0  in.  deep.  The 
drains  should  be  laid  straight  down  the  face  of  the  declivity  rather 
than  across  it  ;  and  the  nearness  of  the  drains  to  each  other,  and 
t!ie  size  of  the  bore  of  the  pipes,  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  most  cases  2-in.  pipes  should  be  used  for  the 
auxiliary  drains,  and  not  less  than  4-in.  for  the  main  drains,  always 
beai'ing  in  mind  that  the  drains  not  only  carry  off  tlie  surplus  w.ater 
— which  should  be  done  quickly — but  th.at  they  also  help  to  aerate 
the   land.       When   the   draining   is   finished,    the    laud   should   be 


trenched  or  thoroughly  broken  up  2  ft.  deep.  If  it  lies  convenien 
for  the  work  the  steam  plough  and  cultivator  may  be  usefully 
employed  to  sm.ash  it  up,  intermix,  and  pulverise  it,  especially 
where  sp,ade  labour  is  expensive.  Assuming  that  the  land  is  n.atur.ally 
fertile,  m.anure  will  not  be  required  before  the  trees  are  pl.anted. 
Any  support  which  they  m.ay  reijuire,  and  that  will  be  beneficial  to 
them,  can  be  given  afterwards  in  the  form  of  top-dressings  and 
mulchings  ;  these  will  keep  the  best  roots  near  the  surface'^  thus 
ensuring  well-ripened  wood  and  a  fertile  habit. 

In  selecting  the  varieties,  none  but  those  with  an  est.ablished  repu- 
tation as  regards  free-bearing  should  be  planted,  and  of  these  the 
most  suitable  can  nearly  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  E.arly  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears  that  can  be  marketed  without  storing  will  often 
yield  the  most  profit.  Plums,  where  the  land  suits  them,  are  gene- 
rally a  profitable  crop,  and  they  come  into  liearing  sooner  than 
Apples  and  Pears.  In  a  large  plantation  of  fruit  trees,  of  course 
a  good  selectiun  will  include  both  early  and  late  kinds,  as,  although 
the  latter  involve  more  expense,  and  frequently  there  is  a  longer 
time  to  w-tvit  for  a  return  of  interest  for  capital  expended,  yet  the 
crop  brings  in  more  ultimately.  The  store-rooms  must  be  dry  and 
frost-proof,  and  fruit  keeps  best  in  the  dark,  as  the  temperature  is 
usu.ally  more  uniform  and  ste.ady  under  such  conditions.  I  have 
known  d.ark  dry  cellars  used  for  the  purpose  of  storing  fruit,  and 
they  have  answered  remarkably  well.  In  ]irivate  gardens  there  are 
commonly  many  varieties  grown  that  are  not  profitable,  so  far  a.s 
bulk  of  crop  is  concerned  ;  but  such  kinds  generally  possess  some 
peculiarity  of  flavour  that  makes  it  desirable  to  continue  their  culti- 
vation. The  man  who  looks  for  profit,  however,  would  soon  be 
ruined  if  he  indulged  in  fancies.  A  large  proportion  of  our  orchards 
cont.ain  far  too  many  v.arieties.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  particul.ar 
in  the  selection  of  proper  sorts,  and  a  few  days  or  even  weeks,  if  need 
be,  would  be  profitably  spent  in  visiting  the  gardens  and  orchards 
withina  r.adiuj  of  ten  miles  of  the  intended  orchiird,  to  see  the  kinds 
most  generally  prosperous,  and  to  gather  all  possible  knowledge 
respecting  them.  The  whole  matter  of  success  or  f.ailure  hinges  upon 
the  best  kinds  to  plant ;  and  when  once  we  have  received  the  con- 
viction that  .any  p.articul.ar  kind  does  well  in  any  given  district,  thtn 
in  that  district  it  should  be  pl.anted  liy  the  hundred.  For  fruit- 
growing on  a  Large  scale  for  profit  I  thii:k  the  standard  form,  with  a 
6-ft.  stem,  is  best  ;  all  other  forms  require  more  labour  and  skill  in 
their  m.an.agemcnt.  Still  some  kinds  of  Pears  do  well  as  pyramids  ; 
Beurri5  de  C.api.aumont  and  Williams'  Bon  Chriitien,  for  instance,  are 
especially  fertile  when  not  too  closely  pinched  in.  Treated  as  weep- 
ing pyramids  they  soon  come  into  bearing,  and  their  pruning  or 
after-man.agement  gives  but  little  trouble,  as  the  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
which  they  bear  checks  all  tendency  to  over-luxuri.ance.  In  like 
manner  some  Apples  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  dwarf  trees.  Lord 
SufEeld  m.ay  be  mentioned  .as  a  suitable  snliject  for  planting  in  beds- 
of  a  hundred  or  more  <nt  only  a  moilerate  distance  from  each  other. 
The  kind  begins  to  bear  in  a  small  state,  and  afterwards  it  bears  so 
constantly  that  it  seldom  reaches  a  large  size  ;  therefore,  to  plant  it 
wide  .apart  would  occasion  a  loss  of  space,  unless  the  ground  was 
occupied  in  addition  with  bush  fruits.  There  is  alwiiys  a  demand 
for  Currants  .and  Gooseberries,  and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  damage 
from  bad  Meather  as  Easpberries  or  Strawberries,  and  as  they 
generally  yield  a  p.aying  crop,  every  bit  of  sp.ace  under  tall  stan- 
dard trees  should  be  planted  with  Ked  Currants  and  Red  Goose- 
berries, as  the  demand  for  these  colours  is  greater  than  that  for 
others,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Curr.ants  ;  the  latter  is  a  profit- 
able crop  :  indeed  scarcely  anything  pays  so  well  in  damp  corners  ■ 
even  if  parti.ally  shaded   by  trees  or  buildings,   they  always  thrive' 

The  distances  at  which  fruit  trees  should  be  planted  from  each 
other  should  v.ary  according  to  kinds  and  soils,  but  a  full  "rown 
st.and.ard  tree  of  a  free  growing  sort  will  occupy  profitably  a  sntce  of 
from  20  ft.  to  24  ft.  squ.are.  Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Blenheim 
Orange  Apples  would  require  .as  much  s;..ace,  but  Cox's  Orancre 
Pippm  and  Lord  Suflield  will  be  some  time  fiUiu.'  up  two-thirds  of 
t.iat  space.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  reg.ard  to  Pears  ;  those  kiuds 
that  begui  to  fruit  early,  and  bear  crops"  annually,  make  less  wood 
x?r}  '"'Y,  ^';0"''equeiitly  be  planted  clo.ser  togetlier  tli.aii  otiiers' 
\V  hero  all  the  space  beneath  or  between  is  cropped  with  bush  fruit« 
one  may  wait  a  little  longer  than  they  otherwise  might  be  inclined 
to  do  for  the  top  growth  to  fill  up.  Still  .any  given  tree  can  only 
occupy  prohtaldy  a  certain  space,  and,  .as  some  kinds  will  r-row 
larger  than  others,  it  is  w.asteful  to  give  the  small  trees  .as  much 
room  to  grow  in  .as  the  larger  ones  ;  therefore  each  kind  of  Apple 
lear,  or  Plum  should  be  planted  in  bed.^  or  quarters  by  itself  bo*h 
for  convenience  of  allotting  suitable  space,  and  also  for  econoniisine 
time  when  gathering  tlie  fruit.  ^ 

The  following  .are  a  few  n.ames  of  kin<Is  that  are  good  bearers  in 
most  pLaces,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  local  inform.ation  should  in  all 
cases  he  obtained  before  planting  largely  .—Apples,  Lord  Suflield, 
Manks    Codlin,    Dumelow  s     Seedling,     Ble.ihem     Oran 'e     Cox's 
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Orange  Pippin,  London  Pippin,  and  Reinette  du  Canada.  Pears  — 
Hessel,  Wdlia-.ns'  Bon  Chretien,  Williams'  Duchease  de  Angou- 
leme,  Beurri5  Diel,  Kniglit's  Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  and  Swan's 
Egg.  Plums — Victoria,  New  Orleans,  JLignum  Bonum,  Early  Pro- 
lific, Diamond,  and  Golden  Drop.  Goosel)errie3 — Red  Warrington, 
Companion,  Crown  Bob,  and  London.  Currant — Red  Dutch,  Black, 
Lee's  Prolific,  White  Dutch.  E.  Hobday. 


CROPPING  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 

The  majority  of  cultivators  will,  I  think,  agi'ee  with  ilr.  Cowburn's 
opinion  (p.  424)  as  regards  training,  viz.,  that  a  line  drawn  between 
tlie  two  extremes  is  always  the  best,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  as 
applicable  to  cropping  as  to  training.  I  have  grown  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  under  both  favouraljle  and  unfavourable  conditions,  and 
have  seen  many  crops  both  light  and  heavy,  but  I  can  confidently 
assert  that  I  never  yet  saw  trees  that  would  average  ten  fruits  to 
the  square  foot.  It  could  not  possibly  occur  on  a  wall  as  there 
would  not  be  space  for  large  kinds  like  Noblesse  to  swell,  as  if  the 
tree  averaged  ten  fruits  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  parts  of  it 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  to  make  up  for  the  spaces  occupied  by  main 
stems,  leading  shoots,  &c.,  as  no  one  ever  yet  saw  a  crop  so  equally 
and  methodically  distributed  from  base  to  summit  as  to  be  all  alike  ; 
of  course,  on  trellises  one  may  crop  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  find  ten  fruits  left  to  the  square  foot.  I 
have,  indeed,  oftener  erred  myself  in  leaving  too  many  than  thin- 
ning sufficiently,  and  where  I  have  drawn  the  line  half  way  between 
what  Mr.  Cowburn  and  "J.  S.  W."  consider  a  crop,  and  set  the 
fruit  out  at  the  final  thinning  to  three  or  four  to  the  square  foot, 
being  guided,  as  "J.  S.  W."  suggests,  by  the  variety,  I  have  had 
far  the  most  valuable  crop,  as  neither  for  the  table  nor  for  the  market 
will  quantity  make  up  for  quality,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  secured 
6y  crops  that  the  trees  can  finish  perfectly. 

Of  course,  if  one  were  contemplating  the  removal  of  the  trees 
after  the  crop  is  gathered  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  Many 
experienced  Peach  growers  would  be  satisfied  with  half  the  quantity 
of  fruit  which  Mr.  Cowburn  calls  a  crop.  I  am  at  present  planting 
a  Peach  house  50  ft.  long,  and  shall  be  anxious  to  get  as  good  a 
crop  as  possible  ;  but  it  is  so  generally  admitted  amongst  growers  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  that  they  do  not  answer  to  be  gorged  with 
rich  manurial  food  like  Vines,  that  one  cannot  well  expect  such  an 
enormous  strain  to  be  borne  with  safety  as  that  of  a  crop  that  would 
excee<l  in  weight  what  is  ever  considered  sate  to  put  on  a  Vine,  that 
will  imbibe  the  richest  of  succulent  food,  and  flourish  on  it.  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  good  and  useful 
Peaches  and  the  very  best  samples  of  the  same  kind  tliat  can  be 
grown,  and  doubtless  thinning  the  crop  is  sometimes  carried  to 
excess  as  well  as  leaving  too  heavy  a  crop ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  Mr.  Cowburn's  trees  will  maintain  for  many  years  such  heavy 
crops  as  those  recorded  in  The  Gardex.  If  such  a  feat  is  possible, 
I  must  admit  that  what  has  been  for  years  considered  a  good  crop 
of  Peaches  or  Nectarines  must,  by  comparison  with  such  results,  be 
set  down  as  little  short  of  a  failure.  J.  Groom. 

Linton. 

GROWING    PEACHES    ON    THE    EXTENSION 
SYSTEM. 

Is  corroboration  of  what  "J.  S.  W."  has,  from  time  to  time,  said 
in  your  columns  in  favour  of  this  system  of  training  Peach  trees, 
I  may  state  that  I  this  season  saw  at  Brayton  Hall  a  wonderful 
example  of  it  in  the  shape  of  some  Peach  trees— maidens — which 
Mr.  Hammond  planted  a  few  years  since.  They  are  already  enor- 
mous trees,  filling  a  great  space  with  very  fine  fruit-bearing  wood. 
On  the  old  and  barbarous  system  at  one  time  practised,  if  not  now 
in  many  places,  it  would  liave  taken  ten  or  twelve  years  to  have 
built  up  such  trees.  Their  stems  were  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's 
le".  I  may  also  refer  to  a  great  many  trees  planted  here  in  Feb- 
ru'ary,  1878,  which,  beyond  being  shortened  back  when  planted, 
have  not  had  a  top  cut  off  a  twig  since  ;  some  of  them  now  are  per- 
fectly furnishing  with  wood  spaces  varying  from  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  to 
16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  aud  they  have  carried  a  good  crop  of  fruit  this  year. 

D.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Cowburn  asked  mo  (p.  372)  for  "information  as  to  what 

is  meant  by  extension,"  and  he  now  complains  that  in  answermg  him 
I  illustrated  the  practice  by  comparing  it  with  that  delineated  and 
described  in  the  "  Gardener's  Assistant."  It  moreover  appears  that 
vour  correspondent  did  not  require  any  information  on  the  subject, 
for  he  knows  both  systems  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  he 
"  equally  deprecates  "  both.  That  being  so,  I  think  it  is  my  turn  to 
isk  a  question  or  two  from  Mr.  Cowburn.  First,  where  did  he  try 
the  "extension,"  the  "restrictive,"  and  the  "something  between  the 
wo  "  systems  together,   and  what  were  the  results  of    his  experi- 


ments tliat  made  him  prefer  the  latter,  which,  let  me  say,  Iliaveless 
objection  to  myself?  Secondly,  I  say  that  by  the  exten.sion  system  in 
full  you  get  a  larger  tree  and  more  fruit  in  a  given  time  than  by  any 
other  method — that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  health  or  furnish- 
ing of  the  tree  in  any  way,  and  that  as  much  is  proved  by  facta 
and  experience.  Is  Mr.  Cowburn  prepared  to  meet  this  as.5ertion 
with  a  direct  negative,  and  substantiate  the  same  by  examples 
of  practice  ?  Answers  to  tliese  questions  will  bring  the  matter  to  a 
direct  issue,  and  that  is  what  I  desire.  As  to  his  assertion  that 
Pears,  Apples,  .and  Crat.'cgus  pyracantha,  &c.,  do  not  come  under 
the  same  head,  I  have  only  to  say  that  he  is  completely  in  error. 
The  principle  is  the  same  exactly  in  both  cases.  What  is  a  "  cordon  " 
but  an  extension -trained  tree  on  a  dwarf  stock  ?  The  principle,  when 
applied  to  Pears  and  Apples  trained  on  the  fan  or  horizontal  system, 
consists  in  letting  those  limbs  which  are  left  extend  at  their  extremi- 
ties as  fast  as  they  will,  never  cutting  them  back  at  the  winter  prun- 
ing, as  is  recommended  in  most  works  on  fruit  culture.  I  call  this 
"  extension  "  to  distinguish  it;  has  Mr.  Cowburn  any  other  name 
for  it?  When  the  new  walls  enclosing  the  6-acre  kitchen  garden  at 
Thoresby  Park  were  planted,  Mr.  Henderson  trained  his  wall  trees 
and  esp.aliers  on  this  extension  .system,  and  finer  aud  more  fruit- 
ful trees  I  never  saw,  nor  any  so  large  for  their  age,  and  they  are 
there  to  be  seen  yet.  As  to  Mr.  Cowburn's  ten  good  fruit  to  the 
square  foot  throughout  I  can  only  exclaim  "Wonderful"!  I  do 
not  expect  ever  to  be  able  to  produce  a  crop  of  "good  "  Peaches  so 
thickly  set  on  the  tree  'as  to  touch  each  other,  or  very  near  it, 
nor  do  I  ever  intend  to  try.  Ten  "good"  Peaches,  but  not  what 
are  reckoned  extra  fine,  should  at  least  cover  100  square  inches,  and 
as  the  interstices  between  the  angles  will  nearly  occupy  tlie  remain- 
ing 44  in.  that  make  up  the  square  foot,  your  readers  may  guess  the 
rate  of  Mr.  Cowburn's  cropping,  and  wonder  at  the  results. 

J.  S.  W. 

CLEARING  PEACH  TREES  OF  LEAVES. 

The  practice  of  going  over  Peach  trees  in  autumn  with  a  light  switch 
broom,  or  something  of  a  similar  character,  that  will  remove  the 
leaves  that  are  nearly  ready  to  fall  on  their  own  account,  is  often 
recommended  and  ailopted  both  with  trees  under  glass,  and  still 
more  frequently  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  on  open  walls,  the  object 
assigned  being  to  more  fully  exjiose  the  wood  to  the  light  and  what 
little  sun  we  happen  to  be  favoured  with  when  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced.  But  is  the  operation  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  forth- 
coming crop  or  the  trees  in  any  way  ?  This  was  a  question  that  a 
good  many  years  ago  suggested  itself  to  me,  and,  after  reflection,  I 
could  not  see  of  what  benefit  it  could  be,  for  it  is  a  generally  recog- 
nised belief  that  when  the  leaves  of  any  tree  have  done  their  work 
and  are  ready  to  drop,  the  condition  of  the  wood  which  has  borne 
them,  let  it  be  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  is  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  done  for  it,  so  far  as  increasing  its  fruit-bearing  capabilities  is  con- 
cerned. Take,  for  example,  tlie  Vine  ;  if  the  wooil  is  insufficiently 
ripened,  not  only  when  the  leaves  fall  off,  but  if  it  is  not  fully 
hardened  up  when  they  begin  to  turn  yellow,  no  exposure  to  light 
or  sun,  even  with  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  that  1  have  seen  tried  has  been 
of  the  slightest  use.  As  left  when  the  leaves  have  lost  their  power 
to  further  assist  the  wood,  so  it  must  remain. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  on  several  occasions, 
near  a  score  of  years  back,  when  living  further  north,  where  Peaches 
do  not  in  indifferent  summers  get  so  good  a  chance  as  they  do  further 
south,  I  tried  the  effect  of  removal  by  brushing  off  the  leaves  when 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  part  from  the  wood.  I  did  this  with 
several  examples  of  the  same  varieties,  grownng  on  the  same  wall 
with  others  that  were  left  untouched,  and  in  some  cases  I  removed 
the  leaves  from  one  side  of  a  tree  and  left  those  on  the  other  to  come 
off  on  their  own  accord.  This  I  tried,  as  I  have  said,  several 
seasons,  but,  just  as  I  hail  anticipated,  I  could  not  see  the  least 
difference  in  the  fruit  produce  of  the  ensuing  summer  between  those 
which  had  their  leaves  all  or  partially  removed  and  those  untouched. 
The  removal  of  leaves  during  the  growing  season  has  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  strength  of  the  wood,  aud  in  the  case  of 
over-vigorous  trees  of  any  kind  has  .an  influence  in  diminishing 
strength  proportionate  with  the  extent  to  which  disleafing  is  carried 
oiit.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  expecting  any  effect  as 
regards  altering  the  condition  of  the  wood  and  frnit  buds  already 
formed,  and  which,  ^\hen  the  leaves  are  ready  to  fall,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  beyond  the  influence  of  anything  which  the  cultivator  is 
able  to  do  for  them.  T.  Baises. 


S'welling  and.  Ripening'  of  Pears.— At  one  time  I  wa 
afraid  that  late  Pears  would  be  useless,  but  the  following  sorts  have 
swelled  up  to  a  good  useful  size,  viz.,  Marie  Louise  and  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr.;  Diel,  and 
Fondante  d'Automne.  These  have  been  the  best  here — J.  C.  Farn- 
borough. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON    THE  ESUIT    GAEDEN. 

Hardy  Pears. — In  this  northern  district  the  fruiting  spurs  of 
many  of  the  liner  kinds  of  Pears  were  last  winter  so  mueh  injured 
by  severe  frost  as  to  be  quite  blacli  at  tlie  core,  and  consequently 
fruitless.  Amongthosethatwithstoodwith  impunity  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  abnormal  period  of  frost  and  thaw  which  we  experienced,  none 
showed  to  more  advaut.ige  than  tlie  old  market  garden  favourite — 
Hessle.  Of  cour.5e,  where  tiue  fruit  for  table  use  is  a  desideratum, 
the  sort  just  named  would  not  prove  of  any  great  value  ;  but  where 
Pears  are  grown  for  profit,  commend  me  to  this  variety.  An  exten- 
sive grower  for  market  in  this  district  informs  me  that  out  of  150 
sorts  of  Pears  planted  for  experiment,  the  Hessle  and  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle  are  the  only  sorts  that  withstood  the  severity  of  the  winter 
with  him  ;  all  the  rest  suffered  from  the  black  spot  at  the  core  of 
the  fruit-spurs,  while  every  tree  of  the  sorts  named  bore  fruit. 
Among  Apples  none  do  so  well  in  the  north  as  Hawthornden, 
which  is  a  sure  and  certain  cropper  and  an  Apple  of  good  quality. 

Ty.NEDALE. 

G-rapes  at  Chiswick. — The  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
that  excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Barron,  have  been  wondering  whether 
a  contemporary  meant  to  be  funny  or  complimentary  when  it  pub- 
lished that  ambiguous  paragr.iph  setting  forth  that  Jlr.  Barron  had 
managed  to  rij)e!i  the  Grapes  in  the  large  Vinery  at  C'liiswick  by 
means  of  "lire-heat  by  day,  and  giving  air  judiciously  added  to  the 
sun-heat,  wliieh  the  present  open  weatlier  is  aifordiug!"  Ripening 
Grapes  by  such  means  can  hardly  be  considered  a  very  wonderful 
circumstance,  and  we  doubt  if  Jlr.  Barron  is  himself  astonished  at 
the  result. — W. 

Late  Grapes. — The  present  season  has  been  not  only  trying  to 
the  cultivator  of  Grapes  up  the  period  of  ripening  or  colouring,  but 
also  as  regards  keeping  them  in  good  condition  after  tliey  are  ripe, 
as  one  hears  of  a  more  than  usually  heavy  list  of  losses  from  mouldi- 
ness,  which  has  this  year  set  in  mueh  earlier  tliau  usu.al.  This  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  marked  absence  of  sun-heat  and  exces- 
sive rainfall.  Grapes  have  not  been  able  to  thoroughly  ripen  this 
year  witliout  a  pretty  constant  assistance  from  artificial  heat.  I 
know  that  very  fair  samples  of  Hamburgh  and  other  thin-skinned 
Grapes  may  be  grown  in  favourable  seasons  without  fire-heat,  but 
their  keeping  qu.alities  are  always  doubtful,  and  after  such  a  season 
as  the  present  it  is  not  at  all  singular  that  Grapes  ripened  in  the 
moist  stagnant  atmosphere  that  has  prevailed  so  long  (where  means 
have  not  been  taken  to  counteract  its  effects)  are  suffering  more  tlian 
usual.  In  our  late  Vineries,  even  in  this  southern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, we  have  not  been  able  to  dispense  with  lire-heat  since  the  Vines 
were  started  in  spring  ;  just  enough  heat  has  been  kept  in  the  pipes 
to  maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  so  that  air  might  be  kept  on  con- 
tinuously, and  the  fruit  looks  like  keeping  as  long  as  we  may  wish 
to  have  it.  For  the  latest  supply  we  have  fortunately  a  great  help 
in  good  sorts  that  do  keep  well,  and  any  one  wishing  for  good  Grapes 
in  winter  aud  spring  must  not  omit  Lady  Do^vne's,  Black  and  Kemp- 
sey  Alicante,  Gros  L'olman,  and  Barbarossa,  black  kinds  ;  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  and  Calabrian  Raisin,  white  sorts.  If  these  are 
ripened  in  a  light  buoyant  atmosphere  by  keeping  up  a  gentle  heat, 
there  need  be  Uttlo  fear,  I  apprehend,  of  tlie  result  as  regards  the 
fruit  keeping. — J.  G. 

Pruning  Damsons.— During  the  last  few  years  the  Damson 
crop  has  become  nmch  more  important  than  formerly,  and  many 
thousands  of  trees  are  planted  annually  in  this  neiglibourhood,  prin- 
cipally as  an  outer  or  sheltering  row  to  orchards  of  more  tender 
fruits,  aud  in  many  cases  they  even  occupy  the  hedgerows.  During 
the  late  exceptionally  wet  summer  they  have  made  exceedingly 
vigorous  growth,  tlie  leading  slioots  being  mostly  3  ft.  aud  4  ft.  long  ; 
these  will  be  cut  down  quite  low  at  the  winter-pruning,  and  all  the 
small  spray-like  growths  left  intact,  as  the  Damson"  is  proved  to 
require  pretty  hard  pruning  to  get  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  :  if  allowed 
to  run  up  unchecked  with  long  loose  growths,  even  the  best  kinds 
produce  comparatively  thin  crops  as  a  rule  ;  but  when  stopped  so  as 
to  throw  the  energy  of  the  tree  into  the  weaker  bearing  wood,  they 
become  densely  furnished  with  fruit-buds.  During  the  present  sea- 
son I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  hundreds  of  young 
bearing  trees,  where  the  fruit  hung  quite  as  thickly  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinai-y  bunches  of  Grapes,  for  the  Crittenden  or  Cluster  Dam- 
son, now  so  largely  grown  here,  sets  three  or  four  fruits  in  a  bunch, 
so  that  in  gathering,  the  crop  may  be  taken  off  in  handfuls.  As  the 
present  is  a  good  time  for  pruning,  I  would  recommend  any  one 
having  Damson  or  BuUace  trees  that  have  been  neglected  in  that 
respect  to  at  once  sliorten  them  in  considerably,  as  dwarf  compact 
trees  are  preferalile  in  every  way  to  those  left  to  grow  wild.  They 
will  quickly  become  furnished  with  spray-like  beai-ing  wood,  when  a 
crop  of  this  useful  fruit  will  be  almost  a  certainty. — James  Groom, 
Linton  Park,  Maidatone, 


Cleansing  Fruit  Trees.— Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  cleanse 
fruit  trees,  and  indeed  all  jilants,  from  scale  aud  other  insects.  Now 
fruit  trees  can  lie  handled  with  less  liability  of  breaking  buds  and 
sjiurs  tlian  in  the  spring  after  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell,  and  the 
work  will  be  as  effective  now  as  then.  Use  strong  so.apsuds.  Apply 
it  with  a  stiff  brush  ;  and  do  not  confine  the  v/ashing  to  the  trunk, 
but  go  over  all  the  small  branches  aud  everywliere  on  the  tree  where 
scale  is  found. — Vf. 

Currant  La  Versaillaise. — This  being  the  season  when 
most  people  are  planting  fruit  trees,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
add  a  note  in  favour  of  tliis  Currant.  All  who  want  a  showy  Red 
Currant  for  dessert  would  do  well  to  add  this  to  their  list.  It  is  very 
large  and  of  good  colour  and  but  little  later  than  otlier  early  sorts. 
From  some  young  trees  of  it  this  summer  we  had  some  of  the  largest 
fruit  which  I  ever  saw. — .].  C.   F. 

Root-pruning  Fruit  Trees.— Root-pruning  with  the  view 
of  getting  tree.-!  into  a  liearing  state,  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by 
many  to  be  a  ^\aste  of  time  and  no  gain,  especially  in  the  case  of 
trees  jilanted  in  heavy  wet  ground  with  a  bad  subsoil.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  root-prune  an  ordinary  sized  tree 
without  giving  it  a  clieck  that  will  prevent  it  from  bearing  a  crop  the 
following  season  ;  and  in  some  cases,  I  h.ave  seen  a  tree  after  being 
lifted  and  root-pruned  that  did  not  show  any  signs  of  growth  till 
autumn,  when  it  commenced  to  grow  and  blossom,  thus  destroying 
all  chance  of  fruit  bearing  for  anotlier  year.  Where  trees  are  growing 
in  light  free  soil  the  case  is  different,  as  they  then  make  more  fibry 
roots,  quite  unlike  the  long  bare  roots  produced  in  heavy  soil  ;  there- 
fore in  liglit  soils  root-pruning  can  be  carried  on  witliout  giving  the 
trees  such  a  check  as  they  would  experience  iu  heavy  gromul.  During 
these  last  few  years  M'e  have  been  lifting  a  portion  of  our  standard 
and  wall  trees  every  season,  and  I  may  state  tliat  we  have  a  heavy 
wet  soil  to  de.al  with  ;  tlierefore  before  replanting  we  cut  a  main 
drain  about  8  ft.  from  the  wall,  and  in  digging  large  pits  for  the  trees, 
we  cut  two  cro.«s  drains  through  tlie  bottom  of  each  pit,  and  run  them 
into  the  main  drain.  Wc  tlien  cover  tlie  bottom  of  the  pits  with 
G  in.  of  rough  stones,  and  in  some  cases  we  use  ashes,  finishing  with 
1  in.  of  sand,  and  making  all  firm.  We  then  commence  to  make  up 
the  pit  witli  its  natural  soil,  mixing  it  well  as  we  proceed  with  sand, 
lime  rubbish,  and  manure,  and  wlien  half  filled,  another  layer  oi 
sand  is  placed  in  it  for  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  rest  on  ;  then  the  pit 
was  finished  with  the  compost  already  mentioned.  In  this  manner 
we  have  been  successtul  iu  getting  Apricot  and  Cherry  trees  to  bear 
well,  and  over  100  ft.  of  a  south  wall  border,  planted  with  Peach 
trees,  have  just  been  treated  in  the  same  way.  Hitherto  neither 
Cherry,  Apricot,  nor  Peacli  trees — although  the  best  quarters  have 
been  allotted  to  them — have  ever  produced  fruit  that  would  com- 
pensate for  nailing  them  to  the  walls.  We  had  occasion  to  remove 
a  Pear  tree  the  other  day  that  was  planted  and  treated  a  few 
years  ago  in  tlie  manner  just  described  ;  it  had  quite  a  mass  of  fine 
healthy  young  roots,  close  to  the  wall  and  not  far  from  the  surface, 
and  to  all  appearance  would  have  kept  in  a  good  bearing  condition 
for  many  years  without  being  disturbed. — D.  Murray,  Cukeaii 
Gardens. 

Root-pruning.— I  should  not,  as  ".J.  S.  W.  "  suggests  (p.372), 
box  off  orcliard  trees  ;  but,  if  I  wanted  to  grow  any  special  kind  of 
wall  or  trained  tree,  I  should  rather  curtail  the  root-space  at  first 
than  have  to  endure  biennial  re-lifting,  excavating,  and  all  its  atten- 
dant labour,  simply  because  I  never  yet  found  such  work  to  be  remu- 
nerative. Ill  tiiis  m.attei-,  however,  every  one  must  be  guided  by 
local  circumstances.  Many  advocate  root-pruning  on  the  ground 
that  it  checks  growtli  and  pi'omotes  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  That 
it  will  stop  further  growth  I  am  well  aware,  but,  as  regards  assisting 
ripening,  I  fail  to  see  how  a  tree  in  a  flagging,  half-dead  condition  is 
to  ripen  its  wood  so  well  as  if  it  had  received  no  check. .  Root- 
pruning  is  simply  a  case  of  drying  off  v.  ripening  off.  My  observa- 
tions were  intended  to  encourage  the  general  reader  to  follow  the 
example  so  profitably  set  in  Kent  to  plant  fruit  trees  largely  of  what- 
ever kinds  succeeded  best  in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  ""The  allusion 
to  the  light,  warm  lands  of  the  eastern  and  western  counties  was 
not  likely  to  lead  any  one  less  imaginative  than  "J.  8.  W.  "  to  sup- 
pose that  I  considered  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  the  west  of  Scotland 
equal  to  Kent  as  regards  fruit  culture,  but  I  know  from  a  long  resi. 
deuce  in  the  eastern  counties  that  the  land  is  lighter  and  warmer 
than  that  of  Kent,  and  the  climate  quite  as  good  ;  and  the  \^esteru 
counties  are  certainly  superior  to  the  east  for  fruit  culture.  I  could 
pick  out  quite  as  extreme  cases  in  Kent  as  any  "  J.  S.  W."  mentions  ; 
but  here,  if  the  land  is  ever  so  stiff,  even  bordering  on  clay.  Black 
Currants  are  generally  a  lucrative  crop,  while  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  not  very  particular,  provided  the  soil  is  strong  enough,  and' 
where  too  light,  poor,  and  stony  for  these,  the  Cherry  thrives  and 
proves  romuner.'itive.  Other  counties  might  be  profitably  planted 
with  fruit  trees  as  well  as  Kent.  What  we  want  is  to  shake  off  the 
notion  that  fruit-growing  is  a  local  Kentish  industry. — J.  G. 
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TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND     WOODLANDS. 

CHAT.E  :}U3  PYRACANTHA  IN  TOWNS. 
Few  plants  appear  to  thrive  better  in  tlie  confined  quarters  of  a 
thiokly-popnlated  town  than  this.  Its  vigorous  and  enduring  cha- 
racter enables  it  to  flourish  in  situations  where  most  kinds  of  wall 
plants  woulil  either  perish,  or  at  the  best  linger  out  a  miserable 
existence.  It  appears,  imleed,  to  yield  a  richer  harvest  of  bright, 
cheerful  berries  where  the  roots  are  somewhat  cramped  for  space, 
the  soil  poar  and  liable  to  get  very  dry  in  the  summer  season,  than 
where  the  roots  can  ramble  freely  in  a  rieli,  moist  soil.  The  l>est 
berried  specimen  I  ever  saw  was  growing  in  a  co-ifined  gra\-elleil 
space  in  a  thickly-populated  town  ;  it  was  thickly-covered  with 
licrries,  and  brightened  up  the  n.arrjw,  dingy  street  most  effec- 
tively during  the  wiuter  months.  Those  who  may  h.ave  a  piece 
of  wall  to  caver  in  a  situation  uufavour.able  to  wall  climbers  gene- 
rally, cannot  do  bettor  tlian  plant  the  Pyracantha.  It  is  neat  in 
habit,  may  easily  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  will  give  satisfac- 
tion where  scarcely  any  other  plant  will  succeeil.  There  is  one 
point  in  its  culture  which  is  often  overlooked,  but  which  is  of  the 
higliest  importance.  The  tree  should  be  gone  over  early  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  ;  where  the  branches  are  crowded,  all  weak, 
useless  growthsshould  be  cut  out,  and  tlie  strong  shoots  laid  in  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  so  that  sun  and  air  may  ripen  the  wood,  without  which 
the  crop  of  berries  will  be  but  scanty. 

It  often  occurs  that  specimens  that  have  borne  well  in  a  young  state 
produce  no  berries  when  they  attain  large  dimensions,  and  many 
wonder  that  this  should  be  the  case.  It  would,  however,  on  examina- 
tion, be  found  that  the  branches  h.ave  become  so  crowded  and  inter- 
mingled as  to  prevent  their  attaining  the  maturity  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  rules  laid  down  for  fruit  trees  generally  apply  to  this 
Crataegus.  Every  branch  and  leaf  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  tliis  result  can  only  be 
attained  by  so  training  the  shoots  that  each  one  is  free  from,  and 
does  not  unduly  crowd,  its  neighbour.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Ijlant  which  better  rep.ays  careful,  intelligent  training,  and  which  at 
i;he  same  tim3  yields  so  little  satisfaction  when  unattended  to  in  tliis 
jrespect.  Not  only  docs  a  regular  distribution  of  the  shoots  improve 
'the  c'eneral  appearance  of  tlie  specimen,  but  the  berries  are  in  this 
•way°brought  freely  into  view,  and  wlieu  each  branch  is  studded 
•at  regular' intervals  with  clusters  of  fruit,  a  large  jilant  presents 
■  such  a  rich  glowing  mass  of  colour  as  is  really  not  obtainable  in 
J  the  open  air  by  any  other  mean.=i  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 

J.    C'OKNHILL. 


■  Hydrang'ea  hortensis  cyanoclada. — Tliis  is  a  handsome 

vand  distinct  variety,  and  one  wliich    yields    large    heads  of    bright 

■  blue  flowers.     It  is  mucli  the  best  blue-flowered  Hydrangea,   the 

colour  being  good.      The  leaves  are   of  stout  leathery   texture  and 

dark  green.      The  stems  are  peculiarly  black,  and  the  leaf-stalks 

are  also  dark-coloured.     This  v.ariety  originated  in  Germany. 

Leycesteria  formosa. — This  useful  slirub  has  been  growing 
here  in  a  mixed  shruljlx-ry  for  more  than  thirty  years,  sheltered  only 
by  other  shrubs  and  trees.  Seedlings  spring  up  in  all  directions, 
and  bloom  in  a  very  young  state,  a  fact  whicli  proves  that  it  is 
toleraljly  hardy.  Very  strong  shoots  are  best  cut  clean  out,  or  very 
much  shortened,  no  other  pruning  being  necessary.  I  find  it  very 
useful  in  filling  a  vase  mixed  with  Fuchsias  of  diS'erent  colours  and 
other  flowers. — W.  D.,   JViirton,  nfar  Maiddone. 

Large  Chestnut  Tree  at  Tortworth.— The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  famous  Chestnut  tree  here,  viz.  : — Circum- 
ference, 3  ft.  from  tlie  ground,  49  ft.  ;  spread  of  branches  from  north 
to  south,  86  ft.  ;  from  east  to  west,  88  ft.  These  measurements 
were  taken  by  myself  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
their  correctness. — Thomas  .Shin-gle.s. 

The  Maiden-hair  Tree  in  Fruit.— "  Prof.  Sargent  com- 
nrunicates  the  following  to  the  '  G.ardener's  Monthly'  :— One  of  the 
iSalisburias,  ]>laiited  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  gi-onnrls  of  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  at  Farmdale,  and  now  30  ft.  high, 
proves  to  be  a  female,  and  has  fruited  this  year  for  the  first  time.  I 
.am  not  aw.are  th.at  this  interesting  tree  has  fruited  before  in  the 
United  States,  while  in  Europe  specimens  known  to  be  fen  ale  are 
still  very  rare.  Its  fleshy  outer  covei'ing  exhales  an  extremely  dis- 
agreeable  smell  of  rancid  butter,  but  the  kernel  is  excellent,  with  the 
flavour  of  Filberts,  altliougli  more  delicate.  In  Japan  the  kernels 
have  reputed  digestive  qualities,  and  are  very  generally  served  at 
dessert.  The  cultivation  of  the  '(Jiukgo'  for  its  fruit  is  one  of  the 
pMsibilities  of  American  horticulture,  and  is,  perhaps,  worth  con- 
,  sideration."     [We  saw  a  verj-  fine  tree  of  it  in  the  Vienna  garden  a 


year  ago,  laden  with  yellow  berry-like  fruit,  quite  distinct,  and  even 
beautiful.] 

Variegated  Elms. — The  broad  .and  narrow-leaved  variegated 
Elms  should  be  .accorded  prominent  positions  in  collections  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrulis.  They  are  esjiecially  suitable  for  planting  in 
shrubberies  amongst  Conifers  and  robust-gi'owing  evergreens,  to 
which  their  cle.ar  fresli  variegation  affords  a  charming  contrast. 
The  small-leaved  kind  especially  is  very  eflTective  when  thus 
employed  ;  its  neat,  ratlier  compact  habit  rendering  it  one  of  the 
best  of  variegated  trees  for  small  g.ardens.  The  varii'ty  named 
Russleyana  is  .also  an  interesting  and  pretty  kind,  witli  sm.all 
golden-hued  leaves ;  it  is  but  seldom  seen,  but  is  well  adapted 
for  ]ilanting  in  gardens  of  limited  dimensions.  Varieg.ated  forms  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  should  lie  largely  employed  wliere  there 
are  extensive  plantations  and  shrubberies  ;  for  often  these  latter  con- 
sist of  masses  of  commonLaurels,  Rhododendrons,  Thuj.as,  &c..  which, 
although  well  enough  in  their  way,  are  yet  ajit,  wlien  not  liglitened 
up  ami  relieved  liy  other  forms  of  vegetation,  to  become  monotonous 
and  uninteresting. — .1.  Cornhill. 

Profits  of  Tree-planting.— It  h.as  been  calculated  that  the 
tree  thinnings  of  an  acre  of  lanil  worth  only  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  acre, 
but  planted  with  a  mixture  of  Larch,  Beech,  Pine,  Hazel,  Birch,  and 
Oak — the  latter  with  a  view  to  the  gi-owth  of  navy  timber  or  trees  of 
large  size  for  building  and  other  jiurjioses — will  at  the  end  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  according  to  local  circumstances,  repay  the 
average  expenses  of  planting,  rent,  and  management  during  that 
period,  together  with  compound  interest  at  five  per  cent  ;  .and  the 
profits  of  future  falls  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — In  thirteen 
years,  or  .at  twenty-three  years'  gi-owth,  £2-1  10s.  per  acre  ;  in  thirteen 
years  more,  or  at  tliirty-six  years'  growth,  £39  per  acre.  After  that 
period  a  triennial  profit  of  about  £1'2  per  acre,  until  the  Oak  is  fit  for 
navy  or  otlier  purposes,  for  which  timber  of  first-class  quality  is 
required,  when  the  final  clearance  may  be  expected  to  fetch  from 
£200  to  £2.50  per  acre.— A.  J.  B. 

The  Sugar  Maple. — This  tree  is  found  wild  in  Canada  near 
the  48'  of  latitude,  but  is  most  abundant  between  tlie  4G'  and  43'. 
It  flourislies  best  in  a  rich  humid  soil.  In  February  or  March,  while 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  tree  is  bored  to  tlie  depth  of 
J  in.  within  the  wood,  with  an  augur  about  J  in.  in  diameter,  and  in 
an  obliquely  ascending  direction,  upon  the  south  side  of  the  tree, 
18  in.  or  20  in.  from  the  ground.  Two  holes  are  made  4  in.  or  5  in. 
apart.  Tubes  from  S  in.  to  10  in.  long,  made  of  Elder  or  Sumach,  are 
inserted  to  conduct  the  sap  into  troughs,  which  are  capable  of  con- 
taining from  two  to  three  gallons  each.  The  sap  flows  for  about  six 
weeks  ;  four  g.allons  yield  1  lb.  of  sugar,  and  from  2  lb.  to  4  lb.  is 
tlie  produce  of  a  single  tree.  The  sap  is  boiled  in  sheds  erected  in 
convenient  spots.  Three  persons  can  attend  to  250  trees,  which 
sometimes  yield  1000  lli.  of  sugar.  At  the  time  when  80,000,000  lb. 
of  sugar  were  calculated  to  be  used  per  aunum  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  estimated  that  one-eighth  part,  or  10,000,000  was  furnished 
by  tlie  Sugar  Maple. — B. 

Furze  as  a  Hedge  Plant. — Tlie  common  Furze  does  not 
gener.ally  attain  its  full  size  until  four  years  old,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  it  for  lime  burning  and  such  like  purposes  it  should  not  be 
cut  oftener.  It  will  upon  poor  land  generally  make  a  return  of 
from  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre.  Tlie  soils  best  adapted  to  its  growth  are 
dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  ones.  It  does  not  flourish  well  upon  thin 
Heath  or  damp  clay  soils.  Upon  its  favourite  soils  it  makes  a  good 
hedge  with  proper  management.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  thick 
enough  for  fencing  purposes  near  the  ground.  By  sowing  it  in  three 
ro%v3  or  tiers  upon  a  bank,  and  afterwards  cutting  the  first  near  the 
surface,  allowing  the  second  to  att.ain  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  upw.ards, 
and  the  third  or  uppermost  row  to  grow  to  its  full  height,  an  almost 
impenetrable  fence  may  be  olitained.  Duhamel  in  France,  Evelyn  in 
Endand,  and  Dr.  Anderson  in  Scotland  have  extolled  its  merits  as 
a  fodder  plant. — A. 

Contrasts  of  Foliage. — Few  better  examples  are  to  be  met 
with  than  tliat  afforded  by  the  American  Tulij)  Tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipiferum)  and  the  American  Oaks,  whose  deep  crimson  shades  at 
this  season  of  the  year  contrast  finely  with  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
leaves  of  the  former  tree. — J. 

The  Plane  Tree. — The  giant  bulk  and  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  Oriental  Plane  Tree  (Platanus  orientalis)  have  ni.ade  it  in  ail 
ages  an  object  of  marked  attention.  ICvery  classical  reader  is  aware 
of  tlie  favour  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter  of  wliom  carried  their  admiration  of  this  beautiful  tree  so 
far  as  occasionally  to  irrig.ate  it  witli  wine.  The  Turks  in  later  d.ay3 
pUanted  one  at  the  birth  of  a  son.  In  the  court  of  tlie  Seraglio  existed 
a  venenable  siiecimen,  planted  by  Mahomet  the  Second  after  the 
conquest  of  Const.antinople,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  his 
son,  Bajazct  the  Second.  Forty  years  .ago  it  was  described  as  .50  ft. 
in  girth.      Another  .at  Buyukdur.',  on  the  Bosiihorus,  is  described  .as 
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45  yards  iu  circumference,  but  consisting  o£  fourteen  large  trees 
growing  from  the  same  root-stock,  coalescing  near  the  ground,  but 
at  a  short  distance  from  it  diverging  into  disiuct  trunks.— A.  J.  B. 

CrateegTiS  pyracantha  crenulata.— This  is  now  an  object 
of  >'reat  beauty  on  one  of  the  walls  at  Cliiswick.  It  is  reprcseuted 
byalari'eand  freely  grown  siiooimen  literally  clothed  with  berries 
that  crowd  tlie  main  shoots,  and  which  are  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
those  of  the  common  C.  pyracantha.  These  will  be  in  beauty  all 
throuo-h  the  winter,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  net  the  plant, 
as  the^birds  hare  found  out  the  berries,  and  are  very  fond  of  eating 
tliem.— R.   D. 

Yew  Hedges.— One  of  tlie  finest  examples  of  a  Yew  hedge 
with  wliich  we  have  ever  met  is  at  Albury  Park,  the  Duke  of 
Xorthumberland's  .Surrey  residence.  It  divides  the  Uitclien  garden 
from  a  portion  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  runs  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  some  44S  yards  in  length  ;  it  has,  we  understand,  been 
planted  203  years.  The  iiuli- 
vidu.al  plants  have  attained  the 
size  of  good-sized  trees  ;  the  top 
branches,  if  at  all,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  little  interfered 
with,  and  had  extended  a  long 
way  over  the  pleasure-ground 
side.  Some  years  ago  the  bot- 
tom was  getting  thin,  arid 
showed  signs  of  dying  off.  Jlr. 
Kemp,  the  gardener  here  for 
over  twenty  years,  set  to  work 
to  remedy  this,  and  had  all 
these  bottom  branches  cut  iu 
close  to  the  main  stems,  at  the 
same  time  shortening  the  upper 
ones  to  an  extent  that  made 
.SOO  to  400  faggots,  the  result 
being  that  all  the  lower  part 
broke  freely,  and  as  it  is  now 
kept  clipped  close  in,  presents 
an  even  wall-like  surface  to  a 
height  of  7  ft.  Above  this  the 
upper  growth  has  been  allowed 
to  extend  at  will  ;  it  thus 
forms  a  unique  ver.andah-like 
densly  covered  walk,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  promenades 
on  a  hot  day,  and  being  open 
on  one  side,  there  is  plenty  of 
light,  an<l  an  absence  of  the 
smothering  sensation  often  pre- 
sent under  archways  covered 
closely  in  with  dense  growth. 
This  grand  old  hedge  at  Albury 
affords  a  lesson  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have 
screens  or  hedges  of  this  tree. 
We  often  hear  complaints  of 
Yew  when  thus  employed 
after  a  lapse  of  years  dying 
off  more  or  less  in  places  with- 
out any  perceptible  cause,  but, 
altliough  generally  unobserved, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  pre- 
vious to  death  gradually  less 
and  less  annual  growth  had 
been  made,  the  plants  ulti- 
mately succumbing  to  the 
weakening  influence  of  over- 
restriction.  Death  in  this  way  usually  occurs  when  the  hedge 
is  kept  clipped  so  as  to  allow  very  little  breadth,  for  we 
have  never  seen  it  happen  where  enough  width  existed,  even  when 
kept  low. — "Journal  of  Forestry." 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  as  a  Standard- 

— A  good  ileal  is  said  now-a-days  about  the  attractiveness  of  the 
6tandar<l  form  of  this  Hydrangea.  The  oddity  of  tlie  form  doubtless 
constitutes  one  of  its  attractions,  but  another  may  certainly  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  this  form  of  growth  brings  out  the  effect  of  the 
flowers  more  prominently.  It  prevents,  likewise,  both  foliage  and 
flowers  from  being  trailed  and  beaten  into  the  ground.  One  objec- 
tion made  against  the  standard  form  is  the  crooked  shape  which  the 
stem  generally  insists  on  assuming.  Viewed  in  another  way,  more- 
over, the  standard  fomi  is  unnatural — not  adapted  to  exliibit  the 
true  habit  of  the  plant  gi'own  under  favourable  conditions.  If,  there- 
fore, the  standard  form  is  employed  at  all,  a  short  or  low  stem  siiould 
be  accepted  as  tlie  most  practical  and  appropriate  to  the  so-called 
tree  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, — Mural  New  Yorker. 


Pruning  Fir  Trees. — The  best  way  to  remove  the  long  bolt-like 
insertions  which  tlie  dead  branches  of  Fir  trees  leave  upon  their 
trunks  is'  to  select  a  frosty  day  early  in  the  wiiitei-,  and  go  through 
the  plantations  armed  witli  a  sliort  stout  bludgeon,  first  gently 
loosening  the  stumps  of  these  ilead  branches,  and  afterwards  dealing 
them  a  smart  blow  sufficient  to  Ijrcak  them  off  inside  the  bole,  when 
they  can  be  easily  withdrawn.  But  when  the  lower  branches  are 
dying  back,  and  decay  has  not  yet  reached  the  trunk,  they  may  be 
pruned  oil"  close  in  the  same  way  as  hardwoods.  As  the  branches  of 
those  trees  grow  in  whorls  or  tiers,  so  that  the  weakness  arising  from 
dead  or  cork  knots  is  more  concentrated  or  localised  than  in  hard- 
wood trees,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  the  early 
removal  of  dying  branches,  so  that  as  the  trees  increase  in  diametric 
bulk  the  wounds  may  heal  over,  and  the  continuity  of  the  grain  be 
restored. — A.  J.  B. 

Ivy  on   the  Stems  of  La'wn  and  Pleasure   Ground 

Trees. — It  is  often  supposed, 
and  with  justice,  that  Ivy  is  a 
dangerous  interloper  amongst 
the  branches  of  trees  ;  but  it 
is  so  very  beautiful  to  see  the 
trunks  of  tiees  covered  with 
tlie  handsome  leaves  of  this 
best  of  evergreen  climbers  that 
very  much  more  may  be  done 
and"  should  be  done  to  show  it. 
There  is  no  way  in  which 
more  graceful  beauty  can  be 
added  to  many  lawns  or  other 
grounds  bare  of  trees  than 
adorning  their  trunks  w'ith  the 
different  kinds  of  Ivies.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  keep  them  within 
control  so  that  they  shall  not 
mount  up  and  choke  the  tree. 
To  cover  the  trunks  to  a 
height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft. 
with  the  glistening  foliage  of 
this  ch.arming  plant  is  a  de- 
liglitful  improi-ement.  Whole 
collections  of  Ivy  might  be 
grown  iu  this  country  success- 
fully in  this  way,  and  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  on 
walls.  A  little  care  would  be 
necessary  in  culture  if  they 
are  to  do  no  liarm  and  look 
well.  The  Ivy  would  form 
a  kind  of  carpet,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  trunk,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  an- 
nual cinching.  At  the  same 
time  it  might  be  reduced  at 
the  top  in  case  of  getting  too 
vigorous.  Some  of  the  small- 
leaved  kinds  look  very  beauti- 
ful on  tree  trunks,  and  so  do 
the  large  ones  by  contrast 
with  them.  Our  illustration 
shows,  imperfectly  it  is  true, 
several  trees  covered  with  Ivy 
in  the  Champs  Elyst^^es.  The 
trees  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  it  iu  the  least,  and  the 
effect  is  at  all  times  cliarm- 
ing. 
Cistuses  or  Rock  Roses.— In  last  week's  Garden  (p.  410) 
are  a  few  remarks  about  Cistuses  or  Rock  Roses,  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  as  tiiough  Cistus  cyprius  is  only  a  variety  of  C.  ladaniferus, 
whereas  they  are  totally  distinct  plants.  C.  cyprius,  or  coinnion 
Cium  Cistus,  is  the  one  which  is  now  erroneously  grown  and  sold  at 
nurseries  as  C.  Ladaniferus,  whereas  C.  ladaniferus  is  quite  distinct. 
.Sweet  in  his  "  Cistineaj "  remarks  "  This  beautiful  plant  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  plant  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cum 
Cistus  in  the  gardens,  and  also  confounded  with  tliis  in  Curtis's 
"Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  112;  the  plant  there  figured  is  C.  cyprius, 
of  M.  de  CandoUe's  "  Prodronius,"  .and  differs  from  the  present  in 
bearing  tliree  or  more  flowers  on  each  peduncle  ;  the  leaves  are  also 
petiolate,  and  the  capsules  only  five-locular — differences  which 
readily  distinguish  it  from  our  plant,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  largest 
flowereil  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  C.  cyprius,  and 
will  not  survive  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  except  very  mild  ones." 
From  these  remarks  we  see  that  C.  cyprius  has  three  or  more  flowers 
on  each  stem,  whereas  C:  ladaniferus  has  only  a  solitary  one,  which 
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IS  very  large.  There  are  two  forms  of  this,  viz.,  albiflorus,  wliich  lias 
large  imre  white  flowers,  and  maculatiis  is  wliite  with  a  large  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  petal. — R.   Potter. 

Sprouting  Locust  Seed.— The  practice  of  scaMing  the 
seed  of  tlie  common  Locust  to  induce  gorminatiou  is  well  known.  A 
correspondent  states  that  he  could  never  make  more  tlian  one 
in  twenty  grow  before  he  adopted  tliis  process.  After  tlie  hot  water 
IS  applied,  a  portion  of  the  seeds  are  found  double  in  size  ;  these  are 
selected  and  planted,  and  the  process  repeated  several  times  till  all 
or  nearly  all  are  made  to  germinate.  AVithout  this  treatment  the 
seed  might  lie  in  tlie  ground  for  a  century. 


LEAFLETS. 


It  is  rarely  now-a-days  that  a  really  good   book  on  horticulture  is 
produced  ;  therefore,  I  have  all  the  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  turning 
over    Leroys    excellent    "  Dictionnaire    de    Pomolofie,"    which    is 
unmistakably  a  great  book  and  a  fitting  monument  of  a  well-spent 
life.     I  he  subject,  style,  and  treatment  are  in  all  ways  excellent 
In  plan,  executmu,  and  practical  information  the  M-ork  is  far  before 
anything  attempted  on  fruit  in  this  country.     To  translate  such  a 
work  would  be  a  very  onerous  task,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  desired 
unless  some  one  like  Mr.  Barron,  at  C'liiswick,   would  undertake  to 
adapt  It  to  our  own  wants,   and  graft  English  experience  upon  it 
Happily  the  information  is  easily  accessible  in  French. 

* 
Among  fruits  w-e  have  little  novelty  this  year— a  year  in  which 
our  commonest  hardy  fruits  have  failed  to  ripen-but  good  judges 
speak  well  of  Belle  .Julie,  an  Octoljer  and  November  Pear  which 
IS  all  the  more  valualile  from  coining  out  so  well  this  bad  season  It 
may  be  added  that  it  is  a  very  bad  year  for  naming  fruits,  as  many  of 
the  kinds  have  not  attained  their  usual  proportions,  colour  or 
Havour.  ' 

I  hear  that  many  of  the  Peach  trees  in  the  open  air  at  Goodwood 
are  dead  or  dying,  ow^ng  to  the  cold,  wet,  sunless  summer  which 
we  have  had.  The  same  fatality  has  also  occurred  in  other  places 
a  circumstance  which  has  a  depressing  influence  to  those  who 
love  to  see  the  Pe.ach  well  grown  in  the  open  air.  In  orlinarv 
times  the  Peach  suffers  a  good  deal  in  inland  and  cold  districts 
and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  tender  tree,  and  one  whicli,  when  grown 
out-of;floors  on  walls,  recpiires  a  little  more  protection  and  attention 
than  It  generally  gets  to  save  it  from  the  winter  and  spring 
seventies  ;  but  when  the  destructive  cold  comes  in  June,  as  this 
year,  one  is  driven  to  despair  of  outdoor  culture. 

* 
A  ^eat  divergence  of  taste  is  exhibited  on  the  subject  of  "  button 
holes.  .Some  noble  and  enthusiastic  patrons  of  horticulture  wear 
these  every  day  m  the  year,  and  have  tliem  sent  after  them  l,y  post 
wherever  they  go  They  are  of  the  commonly  approved  pattern,  and 
usually  consist  of  one  large  flower,  of  overpowering  odour,  flattened 
out  to  Its  greatest  di.ameter,  backed  with  Fern,  and  attached  to  an 
Oak-leaved  Pelargonium  leaf,  nearly  as  large  as  the  lappet  of  a 
dress  coat.  Considerable  engineering  skill  is  exhibited  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  ornaments  of  the  person,  w^re  is  not  spared,  and 
the  weight  of  that  alone  would  handicap  the  wearer  in  a  race  I 
have  seen  a  lady  prepare  a  pretty  contrast  to  these  by  pluckina  a 
single  Rose-bud  off  the  tree,  and  placing  it  in  a  threedobed  Ro'se^ 
leaf  from  the  same  bush,  and  of  other  equally  simple  materials 
arranged  without  wire.  ^       ..  i 

♦ 
It  is  advised,  I  see,  to  extend  tree  planting  on  waste  lands,  in  order 
to  compens.ate  our  agi-icultural  losses,  and  no  doubt  the  advice  will 
be  followed  by  landowners  who  have  often  a  hobby  in  th.at  direction. 
It  might  be  well  to  enquire  brst,  however,  whether  an  extension  of 
our  torest  area  is  likely  to  improve  our  already  drippiu<T  climate  T 
suppose  It  IS  proved  beyond  a  .lonbt  that  trees  increase  the  rainfall, 

de  irnbl/'"  T  r"f  ^^-f  "'"''"l';'"'  '^  """y  ^--te^^io"  of  our  woodlands  i 
de.  rable.  I  doubt  if  any  other  country  in  Europe  is  so  evenly  and 
T^ell  fninished  with  woods  as  our  own,  or  has  such  a  copious  an 
evenly  distributed  sliara  of  the  rainfall.  Farmers  grumble  !alread  v  at 
the  unnecessary  quantity  of  hedgerow  timber  in  tlieir  fields  and 
would  advise  cutting  down  instead  of  planting,  if  they  had 'their 
will  It  can  hanlly  be  doubted  that  a  reduction  of  our  forest  lands 
would  give  us  a  drier  climate. 

* 

Although  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Darwin  myself,  at  least,  to  a  very  creat 

theorf;  ^"""";"'  '"f°°'J  ^\*^''  °f  Bpeiulation  connected  with  his 
theories  is  extremely  doubtful  scienco-the  insect-eatin..  plant 
theory  for  example.     I  was  going  through  Mr.  Bull's  house  the  o     cr 


day,  at  Chelsea,  and  saw  therein  numbers  of  the  Pitcher  Plants  very 
seriously  injured  instead  of  "  nourished  "  by  the  flies  that  entered 
the  pitchers.  The  common  bluebottle  enters  and  dies  in  the  pitcher  • 
soon  after  the  part  immediately  around  where  tlie  flies  rest  decays  • 
eventually  this  decay  sj.reads  and  kills  the  leaf  or  Pitcher.  Here 
there  .are  numerous  instances  of  this  state  of  things,  and  they  show 
the  poisonous  effect  of  the  decaying  flies  on  the  sensitive  surface  of 
the  leaf.  The  loss  is  a  very  serious  one,  even  although  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken  to  exclude  the  flies  from  the  house.  So 
much  for  insect-e.ating  plants.  For  my  own  part  I  never  could  see 
anything  more  remarkable  in  a  plant  absorliing  animal  matter  ly  one 
surface  tlian  anotlier— by  the  stem  than  by  the  root.  The  feeble 
Illogical  writings  we  have  seen  on  insect-eating  plants  are  certainly 
no  gain  to  knowledge. 

Referring  to  the  Cardinal-flowers  mentioned  last  week,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  sent  out  a  great  many  valuable  varieties  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  that  most  of  them  now  are  probably  lost  to 
cultivation.  A  sad  catalogue  could  be  made  of  plants  thus 
lost ;  species  one  may  hope  to  find  sometime  in  a  wild  state,  but 
varieties  are,  in  many  cases,  doubtless  wholly  gone. 

♦ 

I  find  Mr.  Barron,  of  Chiswick,  to  have  the  same  opinion  as  to 
the  Chasselas  Grape  as  that  which  I  expressed  last  week,  viz.,  that 
it  is  the  most  grateful  of  all  kinds.  He  also  speaks  very  liighly  of 
Gros  Maroc,  a  Grape  which  I  believe  is  now  in  fruit  in  Mr. 
Rivers  s  collection  at  Sawbridgeworth. 

Mr.  R.  Harrison  AVeir  tells  me  tliat  he  has  succeeded  in  ripen- 
ing the  Champion  Muscat  Grape  in  a  ground  Vinery.  It  is  probable 
that  sometimes  success  would  hs  obtained  in  these  little  contri- 
vances when  the  fruit  miglit  fail  in  larger  structures.  He  praises 
this  Grape  very  mucli,  and  says  he  has  been  most  successful  with 
it  in  hothouses,  cool  houses,  orchard  houses,  and  ground  Vineries. 

* 

Mr.  .Shirley  Hibber.l  shows  his  versatility  once  more  by  attacking 
the  water  question.  He  thinks,  and  with  good  reason,  that  it  miaht 
be  simplified  very  much  Iny  people  carefully  collecting  and  storing  the 
water  which  falls  on  their  houses.  Given  a  clean  surface  to  receive 
it,  and  perfectly  clean  storage  tanks,  I  can  conceive  no  plan  more 
excellent  than  having  a  good  supply  of  water,  which  might  be  with- 
out a  trace  of  impurity.  His  pamphlet  is  published  by  Effingham 
\\  ilson,  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

* 

I  hear  that  that  noted  traveller  and  author.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  now 
or  lately  m  our  new  possession,  tlie  Island  of  Cyprus,  considers  the 
Grapes  grown  m  some  parts  of  the  island  to  be  quite  equal  to  our 
tnglish  hotliouse  Grapes,  wliich  does  not  speak  ill  of  that  much 
abused  climate. 

JNIr.  Henry  Trimen,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon.  The  authorities  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  obtaining  as  successor  to  Dr.  Thwaites  and  Dr 
Gardner,  a  thorough  botanist,  and  one  to  whom  the  very  important 
charge  in  question  may  safely  be  trusted.  In  such  a  happy  "arden  isle 
tlie  botanic  garden  must  be  aparailise  as  regards  plants,  and  we  fancy 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Tnmen  m  Peradeniya  will  be  even  more  pleasant  than 
it  was  m  the  stately  building  in  Bloomsbury. 

I  hope  a  good  man  ■s\lll  get  the  Ejiping  appointment,  and  one  in 
ail  ways  fitted  for  it.  Unhappily,  tliese  City  Corporation  appoint- 
ments are  often  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  jobbery.  The  place  is 
one  of  those  which  should  go  to  a  tried  man  brought  up  to  the 
forestry  and  nobler  phases  of  g.ardening.  Epping  Forest  properly 
managed  and  planted  witli  perfectly  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  only 
would  be  a  national  garden  in  an  higher  sense  than  anythiu<vl  know 
of  at  present.  ° 

* 

I  forget  who  was  responsible  for  glazing  the  big-  Fernery  at  Kew 
with  glass  of  a  dark  bottle-green,  but  the  thing  is  a  complete  mistake. 
It  does  nothing  in  the  hot  summer  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
other  and  simpler  means,  and  is  injurious  to  the  plants  throughout 
three  parts  of  tlie  year.  The  countenances  of  the  young  men  in  this 
structure  form  an  interesting  if  not  very  agreeable  study— all  as  gi-een 
as  a  dying  Fern. 

* 

"Good  natural  methods  of  teaching— more  attention  to  public 
gardening— would  do  much  to  instruct  the  people  properly.  'Why 
should  not  (as  a  writer  in  the  Coitnln/  Gfntlemnu  rem.-irks)  the 
Geneva  cemetery  he  a  scientifically  arranged  arboretum  and  herba- 
ceous gi-ound.  with  the  jilants  grouped  after  the  conspectus  of 
alliances  in  Beutham  &  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum,  for  instance  ? 
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Can  any  one  tell  me?"  Yes,  the  probable  reason  is,  my  friend,  that 
nobody  in  your  ueighbourhood  had  the  power  to  do  a  very  foolish 
thing.  Books  may  be  made  thus — not  beautiful  or  instructive 
gardens,  and  for  reasons  that  have  been  stated  often  in  TheGardex. 
Have  all  the  beautiful  and  distinct  things  you  can,  and  place  them 
where  tliey  will  grow  best,  and  how  they  may  look  most  beautiful. 

* 

The  state  of  the  great  Palm  house  at  Kew  is  at  present  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  the  very  artificial  culti- 
vation therein  carried  on  it  is  surprising  what  fine  eflects  are 
obtained.  A  good  jil.in  has  been  the  covering  of  the  borders  with 
Ferns  and  various  low-growing  plants,  and  the  training  of  a  variety 
of  graceful  plants  up  the  stems  of  the  Palms  and  otlier  large 
subjects.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  unless  it 
be  the  conc^.aliug  of  the  pots  at  the  edges  of  the  beds.  The  narrow 
box  filled  -n  ith  Moss  does  not  conceal  them,  it  only  shows  a  stilf  and 
poor  attempt  to  do  so. 

* 

Referring  to  the  new  garden  at  St.  Paul's,  the  Graphic  says  :  "  The 
change,  however,  though  so  desirable,  has  been  a  costl}'  one,  no  less 
than  £5000  liaving  been  spent  in  making  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions ;  and  the  outlay  necessary  to  keeji  the  gardens  in  order  will, 
it  is  tliought,  exceed  .£400  a  year.  This  to  many  will  naturally  appear 
a  very  large  sum,  but  it  is  said  tliat  those  who  understand  such 
matters  do  not  consider  it  exorbitant."  \\'ell,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  sum  is  exorbitant,  and  if  this  sum  was  spent  wholly  in 
gardening  it  is  simply  scandalous.  It  is  lamentable  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  what  one  would  not  like  to  ajiply  a  name  to  in  the 
various  efforts  made  to  improve  the  public  gardens  of  London.  Of 
course  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  tlie  matter  must  know 
that  very  few  trees  will  grow  round  St.  Paul's,  and  these  not 
expensive  ones.  Inaldition  to  trees,  all  the  place  demanded  could 
not  be  very  costly.  The  finest  gardens  in  London  cost  very  little 
to  make  and  very  little  to  keep.  Such,  for  example,  as  Berkeley 
Scpiare.  The  planting  of  evergi'eens  round  St.  Paul's,  to  perish  in 
a  year  or  two,  is  bad  City  gardening.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this 
waste  of  means,  while  it  may  benefit  a  few  iiulividuals,  really  eats 
up  the  force  tliat  might  be  employed  more  profitably  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  many  spaces  yet  in  London  that  require  planting. 

* 

A  correspondent  writes  :  "I  have  just  returned  from  Scilly  and 
Cornwall,  where  I  have  been  taking  my  holiday.  Wliat  a  fine  place 
Tresco  Abbey  is  !  I  had  a  great  treat  tliere ;  I  found  several  Agaves  2o  ft. 
high  in  flower,  and  in  the  open  air  such  plants  as  Dolichos  lignosus, 
Lapageria  rosea,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  and,  in  fact, 
a  whole  host  of  New  Holland  plants,  such  as  Dicksouia  antarctica, 
Alsopliila  cxcclsa,  Cyathea  medullaris  and  dealbata,  just  now  only 
slightly  protected ;  also  Escallonia  montevidensis,  Pittosporum 
Tobira  (with  wliite  scented  flowers),  Acacias  full  of  bud,  and  the  true 
Draca-na  indivisa,  with  beautifully  striped  leaves.  Rockwork  is  a 
very  prominent  feature  there,  and  one  of  whicli  tlie  late  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith  was  very  fond.  Banksias,  and  indeed  many  plants  not 
common  elsewhere  are  luxuriating  tliere  ;  Briigmansia  sanguinea, 
arborea,  lutea,  and  Knighti  look  well,  and  of  Pliormium  tenax  there 
are  quite  thickets." 

-* 

I  cull  the  following  obituary  blossom  from  a  contemporary  : 
"Recently,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  A.L.S.,  for  many  years  connected 
witli  the  gardens  of  the  R.H.S.  at  Chiswick,  and  author  of  the 
'  Pinetum.'  Although  a  man  of  experience  and  good  judgment,  and 
possessing  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  trees,  he  had  long  ceased 
to  be  in  any  way  interesting,  either  to  those  who  knew  him  personally 
or  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  labours  and  associations.  Tlie 
truth  is,  he  was  so  morose,  reserved,  and  wanting  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes an  agreealile  sample  of  humanity,  that  long  ere  he  parted  from 
the  world  he  was  almost  completely  forgotten."  So  we  have  not  one 
ghoul-critic  of  poor  Gordon,  but  two.  ""If  such  things  are  said  unin- 
vited, it  were  surely  as  well  to  say  them  while  tlie  person  to  whom 
they  refer  is  alive.  As  a  friend  writes,  "  throwing  mud  at  a  corpse 
is  dreary  work." 

I  bought  the  other  day  at  Warren's  shop,  in  Jcrmyn  Street,  what 
was  said  to  be  an  Australian  Apple,  and  it  is  t!ic  lirst  I  have  seen  in 
a  London  fruit  shop.  It  is  very  like  the  Wellington  when  in  perfect 
condition.  It  came  p.acked  in  a  long  box  in  Oat  husks,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  American  packing,  and  free  from  bruise,  sucli  as  the 
American  fruits  often  have.  The  flavour  smacked  a  little  of  the 
packing  material,  but  the  flesh  was  perfect.  AVith  the  increase  of 
fruit  culture  throughout  the  world,  our  Apiilo  supplies  will 
some  day  no  doubt  be  continuous  tliroughont  the  ye  ir.  New  Zea- 
land or  Tasmania  ought  surely  to  equal  or  beat  America,  and  they 
might  supply  us  at  a  different  season. 


A  friend  writes  as  follows  :  "  'Leaflets,'  "  he  says,  "is  a  fresh  and 
^^•orkable  idea — very  comprehensive,  makes  a  place  for  the  wider 
jihases  of  garden  knowledge,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  many  if  really 
well  done.  I  oljscrve  that  tlie  gardening  papers  generally  are  cruci- 
bles in  which  thouglits  too  often  become  molten  to  a  dead  level.  If 
gardeners  would  but  learn  to  write  as  knowingly  and  lovingly  of  their 
plants  as  Buffon  wrote  on  animals  and  Michelet  wrote  on  birds,  readers 
might  be  comforted  and  cheered  instead  of  wearied.  All  this  is 
difficult  to  be  brought  about,  but  a  'gossipy  '  style  can  often  be  made 
to  do  duty  for  a  really  learned  and  original  one.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  all  ways  of  writing  of  plants  for  gardeners  to  adopt  is  to  say  as 
much  as  they  know  of  the  plant  in  as  little  space  as  possible.  They 
would  thus  go  straight  to  their  mark.  'Wobbling'  is  the  bane  of 
horticulturists  when  they  take  to  the  pen,  and,  perhaps,  learning  how 
not  to  '  wobble  '  is  the  great  end  of  all  learning."  Justicia. 


EVEKLASTING  FLOWERS  AND  GRASSES. 

The  scarcity  of  freshly  cut  flowers  during  tlie  dull  se.ison  of  the 
year,  and  the  increasing  inherent  desire  for  floral  embellishment, 
particularly  at  Christmas  time,  has  led  to  the  develoiDinent  of  an 
enormous  trade  in  preserved  flowers  and  Grasses,  and  the  bright 
hues  with  which  they  are  dyed  (though  in  some  instances  unna- 
tural), and  their  elegant  appearance  render  them  a  capital  substitute 
for  fresh  blossoms.  This  demand  has  not  only  been  the  means  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  the  trade  as  regards  quantitj',  but  every 
available  source  has  been  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  bring 
into  requisition  as  much  variety  as  possible,  and  thougli  there  is 
already  a  great  number  of  subjects  employed,  there  are  proljably 
many  others  wliicli  could  be  advantageouslj  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose. An  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  industry  may 
be  formed  by  a  visit  to  the  extensive  factories  and  warehouses  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  Here  may  be  seen  in  operation  the  various 
processes  to  which  the  material  is  subjected,  from  the  cleaning, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  drying  rooms  to  the  commodious  workrooms, 
wherein  are  employed  scores  of  persons  who  manipulate  the  flowers 
and  Grasses  into  bouquets  and  other  devices  with  remarkable  artistic 
skill.  The  greatest  demand  for  these  flowers  is  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  the  enormous  number  required  of  bouquets  alone  is 
almost  incredible.  They  amount  to  more  than  100,000  a  season,  and  a 
ready  market  for  them  is  found  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres. 

The  flowers  and  Grasses  employed  for  this  purpose  are  grown 
chiefly  on  the  Continent,  \vhere  a  large  extent  of  land  is  devoted  to 
the  production  of  these  alone,  from  whence  immense  quantities 
are  sent  to  this  country.  Of  flowers,  the  majority  consist  of 
species  of  the  vast  family  of  Composites,  and  chiefly  those  on 
which  the  flowers  are  enveloped  in  scale-like  leaves  of  a  dry 
chaffy  character,  these  being  very  persistent  and  retain 
their  colour  a  long  time;  hence  they  are  termed  "everlasting." 
Amongst  these  tlie  well-known  Helichrysum  bracteatum,  which  is  a 
fine  ornamental  annual,  is  largely  used,  its  flowers  of  varied  hues 
being  adniiraVjly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  H.  orientale,  too,  is  largely  grown,  and  constitutes  the 
French  hnmortelte  ;  likewise  H.  margaritaceum,  H.  fcetidum,  and 
H.  composituin.  The  Xeranthemuins,  too,  with  their  silvery-w  hite 
flower-heads,  the  blue  and  white  Catananches,  the  pretty  pink  Acro- 
cliniums  and  llhodantlies,  the  white  Ammobiums,  Gnaplialiums,  and 
others,  all  find  a  place  in  these  winter  bouquets.  Various  kinds  of 
Statice  are  also  made  use  of,  such  as  S.  sinu.ata,  S.  Bonduellii,  S. 
scoparia,  S.  Limonium,  and  other  sorts,  and  the  appearance  of  tlie 
numerous  tiny  flowers  on  intricately  brandling  flower -stems  render 
them  very  elegant  in  combination  with  otliers.  The  leaves  also  of 
the  Silver  Tree  (Leucadendron  argenteum)  is  also  largely  used  in  the 
composition  of  crosses,  wreaths,  &c.,  and  their  silky-white  surfaces 
have  a  very  pretty  appearance  when  intermixed  with  flowers. 

Besides  flo«crs  which  are  dried  naturally,  there  are  many  other 
kinds  dried  admirably  by  a  particular  process,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
forms  and  colour.  These  include  Roses,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Sanvi- 
talias,  Asters,  and  various  others  ;  and  the  cfl'ect  which  they  produce 
when  skilfully  arranged  with  others  is  very  pleasing  and  scarcely 
less  inferior  to  freshly  gathered  specimens,  as  far  as  appearance  is 
concerned. 

The  Grasses  comprise  a  great  bulk  of  the  trade  ;  those  mostly  used 
are  the  feathery  Stipa  pennata  (which  is  imported  from  South 
Europe  by  the  tou),  the  Hare's-tail  Grass  (L.agurus  o-vatus).  the 
various  kinds  of  Quiver  Grass,  the  elegant  Agrostis  pulcheUa  and 
A.  uebulosa,  Uuiola  paniculata,  Bromus  brizieformis,  Melica  altissima 
and  M.  ciliata,  various  Aveuas,  Pennisetum  longistyUun,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  splendid  jilumes  of  the  Pampas  (irass,  Arundo 
conspioua,  and  Andropogon  formosus,  which  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  from  Florida. 
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Another  important  branch  of  business  that  is  carried  on  in  this 
establishnu'nt.  but  wliich  Joes  not  come  wltliin  the  scope  of  our 
present  remarks,  is  tlie  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  and  also  of 
porcelain  coiii-oiiin'.'i,  for  mortuary  purposes,  wliicli  of  late  years 
have  come  into  public  favour.  In  the  case  of  the  artificial  jilants 
and  flowers,  there  is  in  many  instances  a  remarkably  correct  imita- 
tion of  nature,  wliilst  in  otliers  it  requires  a  considerable  stretch  of 
imagination  to  identify  them  with  the  plants  they  are  sup])0sed  to 
represent.  Bec;onias.  C'aladium?,  Aralias,  Dracaenas,  and  fine-foliaged 
p'ants  are  the  happiest  productions  in  this  way,  and  tliey  arc  certainly 
Tery  artistically  designed.  W.  G. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


flowp:rixg  ferns. 

(anemia.) 
Several  genera  of  Ferns  are  clmracterisod  by  having  tlieir 
spores  disposed  in  spiked  or  branched  clusters  on  separate 
parts  of  the  same  plant,  either  attached  to  fronds  with  barren 
le.ify  set,'ment.s,  or  upon  specially-adapted  fronds,  wliose  leafy 
jjortion  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the  production  of  spores. 
Though  llie  colours  these  clusters  assume  are  never  very 
sh'jwy,  being  either  green,  yellow,  cr  brown,  yet  they  bear 
su,:h  a  close  resemblance  to  the  inflorescence  of  flowering 
plants,  tliat  tliis  singular  arrangement  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name  of  Flowering  Fern.s.  The  Osniundas,  Onocleas, 
Acroslichums,  and  Anemias  are  among  the  best  known  P\n-ns 
which  exhibit  this  peculiar  structure.  The  genus  Anemia, 
int)  whiih  the  genera  Anemiilictyon  and  Coptopbyllum  have 
been  sunk — the  former  diil'ering  from  the  true  Anemias  by 
its  reticulated  venation,  and  the  latter  by  its  distinct  barren 
and  fertile  fronds — contains  upwards  of  thirty  good  species 
ami  several  well-marked  varieties,  which  are  chiefly  confined 
to  Tropical  America,  only  three  being  fonml  in  the  Eastern 
llemjsphere,  viz.,  A.  Dregoana  in  South  Africa,  A.  "Wi-litiana 
in  Ilindostan,  and  A.  Schimperiana  in  Abyssinia.  The  two 
latter  are  said  to  be  varieties  of  the  variable  species  A.  tomen- 
tosa,  described  at  some  length  below. 

The  annexed  figures  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure 
common  to  tlio  whole  genus,  exclusive  of  Coptophyllum, 
alluded  to  above.  The  fertile  fronds  represented  are  seen 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  leafy  portion  of  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  a  normal  barren  frond,  consisting  of 
several  opposite  luiinre,  decreasing  in  size  npwiu'ds. 
r»:low  the  lowest  i>air  the  fertile  divisions  originate,  and 
rise  perpendicularly  when  the  frond  is  in  its  natural 
position  ;  the  upper  )'ortion  of  these  on  examination  is 
found  to  consist  of  several  deeply- incised  ju'iinre,  with 
t^aeir  leafy  portion  so  much  reduced  as  to  leave  nothiui;  but 
the  ribs,  which  are  incurved  at  the  points,  and  their  ^inner 
^'-ir.'ace  thickly  studded  with  minu'e  ovoid  spore  cases.  In 
h  ibit  all_  the  known  species  closely  resendjie  each  other,  but 
tlieir  foliage  jiresents  every  variation  in  cutting  from  the  entire 
piuuK  of  -V.  Phyllitidis  to  the  finely-cut  foliage  of  A.  mille- 
folium, a  .species  not  in  cultivation.  The  fertile  divisions 
•ucupy  t!  e  .same  position  in  all  the  .species  of  this  section, 
excepting  i.i  a  few  instances  where  the  barren  portion  is 
stalked  ii. stead  of  being  sessile,  as  is  shown  in  the  figures, 
and  they  are  the  least  variable  of  any  of  the  jiarts  of  the 
plant.  The  majority  of  Anemias  grow  freely  from  spores^ 
especially  the  Phyllitidis  group  ;  but  the  others,  though  they 
germinate  quite  ar,  readil}-,  frequently  die  oft  in  the  ])l^^thallia 
state,  if  the  moisture  be  in  excess.  To  remedy  this,  it  is 
better  to  sow  the  spores  upon  nodules  of  rough  peat  or  pieces 
of  Fern-stem,  so  as  to  ensure  good  drainage.  Some  have 
creeping  rhizomes,  and  can  be  increased  by  division,  but  pro- 
pagation by  spores  is  the  most  expeditious  method!  A  soil 
to  :ipo33d  of  equal  parts  of  light  loam  and  sandy  peat  is  the 


most  suitable  for  all  the  robust  kinds  ;  but  the  tenderer  sub- 
jects require  a  li.'ht  spongy  soil,  almost  entirely  of  peat,  or 
with  an  addition  of  good  leaf-mould.  They  require  ample 
drainage  and  only  a  moderate  supply  of  water  ;  but  a  dry 
state  of  the  soil  should  be  guarded  against.  The  glabrous 
forms  of  A.  Phyllitidis  may  be  grown  with  advantage  in  the 
shade,  but  full  exposure  to  light  is  essential  to  the  variegated 
and  all  the  pilo.se  and  tender  kinds ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  foliage  clear  of  dripping  water,  as  a  constant 
wetting  of  the  foliage  not  only  causes  its  disfigurement  by 
turning  it  black,  but  greatly  injures  the  plant. 

The  Anemias,  being  chiefly  tropical  in  distribution,  require 
the  temperature  of  a  stove  or  intermediate  house,  and  an  airy 


Anemia  Phjiliti.lis  (fertile  froiul  lialf  natural  size). 
a  fruitiiiii  purtiou  ;  b  barrcu  portion. 

situation.  Very  few  of  these  interesting  Ferns  are  as  yet  in 
cultivation,  and  the  gems  of  the  genus  still  remain  to  be  intro- 
duced from  their  headquarters  in  Tropical  America.  The  fol- 
lowing selection  contains  the  best  of  those  already  established 
in  our  gardens. 

A.  Phyllitidis. — The  best  known  of  the  genus,  growing  to 
the  height  of  12  in.  to  24  in.,  inclusive  of  the  fertile  panicles,  with 
numerous,  sprcadintr,  pinnate,  barren  fronds  with  a  triaugular-ovate 
outline,  each  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  sessile,  ovate- 
acute,  serrated,  glossy-green  pinnte,  whicli  are  invariably  inserted 
oppositely  ;  the  tcrnnual  one  is  usu.ally  sinnl.ar  to  the  lateral  ones, 
but  not  unfrequently  it  is  trilobate.  The  stipes  of  tlie  fertile 
fronds  are  mucli  longer,  as  a  rule,  than  those  of  the  barren,  and  are 
much  more  rigid  and  erect.  The  spore-bearing  panicles,  which  are 
at  first  green,  ultimately  change  to  an  orange-l)rown.  Several  varie- 
ties of  this  species  are  known,  which  liy  some  ai-e  considered  species, 
but  they  diflfer  so  slightly  in  structure  from  the  species  in  question 
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that  it  seems  most  fitting  to  Jefine  them  as  permanent  varieties. 
The  principal  of  these  are  :  A.  tessellata,  which  has  broad  lateral 
piun;e,  and  a  terminal  one,  which  often  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  dimen- 
sions ;  it  however  differs  from  the  type  mainly  in  colour,  wliich  con- 
sists of  a  groundwork  of  yellow,  overlaid  with  a  network  of  green 
veins  ;  A.  angustifolia,  a  slender  plant  covered  with  fine  setaceous 
hairs,  and  differs  from  the  other  in  having  Uuish-gi-een,  n.arrow, 
wavy  pinna;,  with  tapering  points  ;  A.  fraxinifolia  is  likewise  a 
very  robust  plant  with  fewer  fronds  than  the  type,  and  dis- 
tinctly sagittate  pinnae  in  a  young  state,  whicli  become  cori- 
aceous and  deeply  veined  when  old  ;  and  A.  densa,  also  a 
compaet-crrowing  plant  witli  numerous  narrow-pointed,  closely- 
arranged'pinna%  often  over-lapping  eacli  other  at  the  margins.  Tliis 
o-roup'oecurs  commonly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  southward  to  Brazil. 
A.  mandioccana.— Independently  of  the  ornamental  i^anicles, 
this  is  a  remarkably  liandsome  Fern.      In  habit  and  form  of    its 


Anemia  tomentosa  (fertile  frond  half  natural  size). 

pinnK  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Asplenium  alatum,  but  has  more 
prominent  veins  and  a  firmer  texture.  The  fronds  are  lanceolate- 
acute,  inclined  to  triangular,  and  about  12  in.  to  1.")  in.  in  length, 
raised  on  pilose  stipes,  tliosc  of  the  fertde  fronds  being  the  longest. 
The  pinn.'e,  which  gradually  decrease  in  size  towards  the  point  of  the 
rachis,  usually  over-lap  each  other  at  the  margins,  which  are  entire  on 
the  lower  half  of  each  pinna,  ami  recurved  and  crisped  on  tlie  upper 
half.  Tlie  branchlets  of  the  fertile  panicle  are  very  slender,  and 
more  inclined  to  spread  than  in  the  foregoing.  The  dark  glossy 
green  and  permanent  freshness  of  its  foliage  render  it  a  very  desirable 
Fern.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

A.  collina. — Two  Anemias  are  cultivated  under  this  name  ;  one 
a  mere  variety  of  A.  Phyllitidis,  and  the  true  one,  whicli  partakes  of 
the  cliaracter  of  A.  mandioccana,  agi-eeing  with  it  in  dimensions  and 
the  outline  of  its  fronds,  Ijut  differing  in  the  colour  and  form  of  its 
pinn*,  which  are  light  gi'een,  and  inserted  further  apart  upon  the 
rachis,  wliich,  like  the  stipes,  is  thickly  clothed  ■with  orange  brown 
hairs.  The  pinna?  are  oblong  and  unequal  sided,  and  number  from 
<;i{;ht  to    ten  on  each  side  of  the  rachis.     Tlie  panicles,  wliich  rise 


several  inches  above  the  foliaee,  have  numeroua  erect,  clo.se  liranchlets 
of  a  ligliter  green  than  the  foliage.  Though  not  quite  so  elegant  as 
the  ])receding,  it  is  still  a  very  attractive  plant.  It  also  is  a  native 
of  Brazil. 

A.  Breuteliana. — This  has  a  short  creeping  rhizome,  and  grows 
in  tufts  composed  of  several  crowns.  The  barren  fronds,  which  are 
triangular  and  pinnate,  rise  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  with 
several  pairs  of  oblong  sessile  pinn«,  which  are  frequently  loljcd  or 
pinnatifid.  The  barren  segments,  as  well  as  the  entire  fronds,  spread 
horizontally,  while  the  fertile  panicles,  which  have  slender  branchlets, 
rise  some  distance  above  them,  a  feature  which,  combined  with  the 
soft  green,  downy  foliage,  adds  greatly  to  its  attractions.  A  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

A.  hirsuta. — A  very  slender  species,  which  in  some  respects  is 
not  unlike  the  preceding,  producing  a  quantity  of  grayish,  downy 
foliage  from  a  tuft  of  small  crowns.  The  barren  fronds  are 
triangular,  with  from  six  to  eight  pairs  of  deeply  ]iinnatifid  pinn*. 
The  fertile  divisions,  which  rise  aliout  G  in.  above  the  barren  fronds, 
are  surmounted  with  short  compact  panicles.  This  is  a  common 
Tropical  American  Fern. 

A.  tomentosa. — Of  thelarge group  with  much  divided  fronds, 
tliis  and  the  variety  cheilanthoides  are  the  only  representatives  in 
culti\ation,  though  the  forms  are  widely  distributed,  as  well  as 
being  very  variable.  The  barren  segment  in  the  figure  represents  a 
form  approaching  the  pinnate  type  of  division,  having  a  pair  of 
sessile,  deltoid,  nearly  bipinnate  pinna'  at  the  base,  and  six  pairs 
of  lateral,  sessile,  opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  deeply-lobed  piniife, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  pinnatifid  point.  The 
sporiferous  panicles  are  much  larger  in  this  than  in  any  of  tlie  others 
enumerated  here  ;  they  resemble  the  green  inflorescence  of  the 
Ooose  Foot  (Clienopodium)  in  density.  The  variety  cheilanthoides 
has  a  much  more  divided  frond,  with  smaller  roundish  lobes,  and  its 
foliage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  type,  is  of  a  bluish  green,  and 
tomentose,  but  this  latter  character  is  a  variable  one,  as  tliey  some- 
times occur  nearly  glabrous.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil,  "but  some  of  its  varieties  are  found  in  the  Tropics 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

A.  villosa. — This  and  the  preceding  are  connected  by  a  series  of 
intermediate  links,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  the  probability  of 
their  being  extreme  forms  of  one  species,  but  they  differ  widely  from 
each  other  as  will  be  seen  by  the  description.  A.  tomentosa  has  a 
short  creeping  rhizome,  whereas  the  species  in  question  forms  an 
erect  caudex,  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  height,  similar  to  a  miniature  Tree 
Fern  ;  its  foliage  also  is  produced  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  is 
more  hairy.  Its  fronds  are  simply  pinnate,  with  a  triangular-lanceo- 
late outline,  and  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  in  length,  of  a  light  bluish- 
gi-een,  and  thickly  covered  with  gray  still' hairs,  which  give  the  whole 
plant  a  hoary  appearance.  The  lower  pinn;B  are  sometimes  pinna- 
tifid, but  generally  all  the  pinn;e  are  only  lobed,  or  crenate,  and  the 
branchlets  of  the  panicle  are  very  slender,  and  placed  distantly 
from  each  other.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  good,  and  deserves, 
with  A.  mandioccana,  a  place  among  the  more  select  Ferns.  It  is  a 
native  of  Tropical  Ameiica. 

A.  aurita. — This  is  probably  the  only  representative  of  the  old 
genus  Coptopliyllum  that  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Its 
barren  fronds,  which  are  triangular,  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  length, 
including  the  stipe,  with  roundish  serrated  pinnules,  which  are  pro- 
minently veined,  bright  green,  and  very  coriaceous.  The  fertile 
fronds  liave  no  leafy  segments  attached,  as  in  all  the  foregoing,  but 
consist  of  an  irregular  branched  panicle,  with  tlie  final  divisions 
similar  to  those  of  the  true  Anemias.     It  is  indigenous  to  Jamaica. 

C.  M. 


OECHID    CULTUKE. 

From  their  singular  beauty,  great  diversity  of  character,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated.  Orchids,  by  this  time,  ought 
to  have  found  a  place  in  every  garden  however  small.  That  this  is 
not  so  is  mainly  attribut.ible  to  the  circumstance  that,  as  a  rule' 
they  are  giown  in  very  high  temperatures,  especially  certain  sec- 
tions of  them  ;  that  this  is  not  really  necessary  I  have  myself  proved. 
Our  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolaliiums,  and  what  are  geneially  termed 
hot  Orchids,  when  dependent  on  fire-heat,  are  rarely  subject  to  a 
temper.ature  above  60'  during  the  growing  season,  and  in  winter  they 
are  for  weeks  not  above  50',  and  last  winter  they  were  as  low  as  45" 
in  the  morning.  That  they  did  not  suffer  from  this  treatment  those 
wlio  saw  thein  at  the  late  sale  in  Edinliurgh  can  bear  witness. 
Thirteen  of  our  plants,  none  of  them  rare,  realised  £144  ;  one  Vanda, 
which  Mr.  Williams  purchased  for  £30  10s.,  we  had  grown  during 
ten  years  from  a  small  sucker,  and  it  never  had  lost  a  single  leaf, 
he  stem  being  clothed  to  the  surface  of  the  basket.  This  is  rarely 
o  with  Vandas  subject  to  high  temperatures,   especially  from  fire 
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heat.  Allow  me  now  to  refer  to  a  much  more  striking  example  of 
the  success  of  moderate  heat  for  Orchids,  in  the  case  of  the  fine 
collection  grown  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  Nearly 
all  the  great  Orchid  growers  in  Britain  have  seen  the  doctor's 
plants,  and  those  who  have  seen  them  recently,  as  I  have,  will 
readily  admit  that,  considering  the  curious  tumljledown  sort  of 
houses  they  inhabit,  they  are  in  marvellous  health  and  vigour. 
His  East  Indian  house  is  a  sort  of  lounge  for  gentlemen  who  are 
temporarily  resident  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
healing  waters,  or  for  the  good  doctor's  own  skill  as  a 
physician.  Here  they  may  bo  seen  sitting  by  the  hour,  burning 
their  idols,  and  while  there,  as  a  spectator  on  the  first  of  this 
month,  a  lady  came  in  with  the  doctor  ;  slie  was  surprised  at  the 
gorgeousness  of  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  labiata,  the  true  variety  in 
full  bloom,  and  then  said,  '■  Why,  doctor,  I  thouglit  these  plants 
could  only  be  grown  in  hothouses,  but  this  is  a  gi'cenhouse  ;  "  the 
fact  being  that  tlie  door  was  standing  wide  open,  and  had  been  so 
from  nine  o'clock  a.m.  till  three  p.m.  during  the  week  I  was  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan.  The  weather,  no  doubt,  was  fine  for  the  season. 
The  fact  that  gentlemen  sit  with  perfect  comfort  and  smoke  their 
cigars  by  the  hour  amongst  East  Indian  Orchids,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  needs  no  comment.  I  counted  fifty-three  plants  in 
bloom  ;  Vanda  ccerulea,  with  sixteen  flowers  to  a  spike  ;  I  also 
counted  seventy-one  plants  showing  spikes.  This,  out  of  550 
plants.  Orchid  growers  will  readily  admit  to  be  a  most  satisfactory 
result  of  his  management.  With  tlie  aid  of  a  woman,  who  washes 
and  crocks  pots  and  manages  the  fire,  the  whole  potting  and  atten- 
tion to  the  plants  is  the  result  of  the  doctor's  spare  hours  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  his  patients  claim  his  attention  after 
breakfast.  He  is  making  an  addition  to  his  houses,  which  will 
enable  him  to  give  some  of  his  gigantic  'Vandas,  and  other  large 
plants,  room  to  show  themselves.  No  man  I  know  of  has  done  so 
much  in  his  sj^here  to  spread  a  taste  for  Orchid  culture  as  Dr. 
Patterson  ;  many  are  now  as  keen  growers  as  he  is.  who  got  their 
keynote  from  him.  He  showed  that  they  could  be  gi'own  in  a 
climate  any  one  could  stay  in  with  comfort,  while  either  tending 
or  examining  them,  and  tliat  they  can  be  gi'Own  with  less  trouble 
than  any  other  class  of  plants  ;  that  they  increase  in  value  as  they 
grow  larger  and  older — a  fact  not  true  of  most  other  plants,  and 
that  they  have  an  interest  which  no  other  class  of  plants  possess. 
Tweed  Vineyard.  Wm.  Thomson. 


OECHID  GKOWING  IN  SHALLOW  PANS. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  j'cars  allusion  has  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  the  small  p.ans  in  use  for  gi-owing  Orchids  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Tlie  advantages  that  result  from  the 
use  of  these  thin,  light  little  pots  are  now  so  manifest  that  a  few 
observations  respecting  them  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  pans  in  question  are 
made  of  well  prepared  material  such  as  good  garden  pots  consist  of  ; 
their  smallest  size — speaking  from  memory — is  about  2  in.  or  2h  in. 
in  iliameter,  and  in  shape  they  are  not  unlike  the  little  trays  used 
by  smokers  therein  to  deposit  cigar  ashes,  but  a  trifle  deeper,  and 
they  are  not  much  thicker  than  an  ordinary  tea  saucer.  The  size 
JHst  named  is  used  for  the  smallest  plants,  such  as  newly-imported 
PhaUenopsis  ;  others  proportionately  larger  are  employed  for  plants 
of  gi-eater  size,  but  all  are  made  as  light  as  is  compatible  with  suffi- 
cient strength,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  perforated  in 
the  bottom  in  order  to  allow  superabundant  water  to  escape.  It 
thus  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  depth  for  crocks  or  other 
drainage  ordinarily  used,  nor  is  any  needed,  for  the  potting  material 
employed  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  water  can  pass  almost  as 
freely  through  it  as  through  a  sieve. 

Few  greater  mistakes  can  be  committed  in  Orchid  cultivation  than 
over-potting,  but  by  the  use  of  these  pans,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  most  recently  imported  non-established  plants  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  over-potting;  and  owing  to  tiieir  extreme  lightness  they 
can  be  hung  up  in  quantities  without  their  weight  straining  the 
roof.  The  plants  can  therefore  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion for  free  healthy  growth,  which  in  no  way  is  more  accelerated 
than  through  the  greater  disposition  that  exists  for  making  roots 
when  subjected  to  the  direct  influence  of  light  close  under  the 
glass.  I  may  here  remark  tliat  all  the  different  species  grown  in 
these  pans  tlirive  and  attain  a  strength  and  vigour  such  as  is  not 
observable  in  the  same  species  growing  under  conditions  otherwise 
similar  but  in  ordinary  pots  or  baskets.  The  roots  of  Orchids  will 
cling  to  almost  anything  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  but 
there  is  no  material  I  have  ever  seen  them  adhere  to  that  seems  so 
favourable  to  their  retaining  lengthened  vitality  as  earthenware  such 
as  garden  pots  are  made  of.  The  way  the  roots  interlace  and  com- 
pletely line  the  inner  sides  of  these  suspended  pans, and  long  retain 
life,  at  once  accounts  for  the  plants  thriving  in  them  as  they  do 


Another  advantage  is  that,  being  so  shallow,  they  allow  of  the  whole 
of  the  potting  material  being  picked  out,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  it,  without  disturbing  the  roots  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
the  plants  thus  going  on  without  the  inevitaljle  check  that  follows 
ordinary  re-potting,  until  their  size  is  such  as  to  require  larger  pans. 
As  I  have  already  intimated  one  gi-eat  thing  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  these  very  light  pots  is,  that  they  admit  of  being  hung  up.to  the 
roof  in  quantity,  with  the  roots  in  a  great  measure  secure  within  the 
potting  material,  in  a  way  not  present  where  baskets  or  blocks  are 
employed,  which,  permitting  the  roots  to  protrude,  they  are  thus 
more  liable  to  injury  in  various  ways.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
these  pans  are  more  suitable  for  some  descriptions  of  Orchids  than 
others  ;  the  thinner,  denser-rooted  kinds,  especially  such  as  Dendro- 
biums.  Phala-nopsis,  in  particular,  do  splendidly  in  them  ;  there  is 
one  house  at  Chelsea  almost  wlioUy  filled  with  the  latter  plants, 
some  6,000  in  number,  which  is  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  distance 
to  see  ;  the  rate  at  which  they  increase  in  size — resulting  from  the 
favourable  position  they  occupy — the  security  their  roots  are  under, 
combined  with  judicious  treatment,  are  such  as  require  to  be  seen  to 
be  realised.  Amongst  Dendrobiums  the  difilcult-to-manage  D.  albo- 
sanguineum  is  in  unusually  fine  condition  ;  D.  Wardianum  and  D. 
crassinode,  some  of  the  latter  have  pseudo-bulbs  2^  ft.  long  and 
proportionately  thick,  although  the  plants  are  in  pans  not  more  than 
4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter. 

These  Orchid  pans,  I  believe,  were  an  idea  of  Mr.  Dominy's,  who, 
as  is  well  known  to  cultivators  of  these  plants,  has  accomplished  so 
much  in  the  until  recently  untrodden  field  of  raising  Orchids  from, 
seed,  and  who  is  equally  successful  in  their  cultivation. 

T.    B-UNES. 


CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    IN    AUTUMN. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen  is  as  much  an  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
as  it  is  a  spring-flowering  plant.  This  is  a  matter  not  so  much  under- 
stood as  it  needs  to  be,  and  we  may  go  a  step  forward  and  state 
that  generally  the  Cyclamen  is  not  nearly  so  well  grown  in  private 
establishments  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  w-ith  Cyclamen  Ijulbs  put  out  into 
the  open  air  to  roast  in  the  sun,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
being  ripened.  Then  it  was  thought  to  be  something  akin  to  a  floral 
feat  to  have  the  plants  in  bloom  in  March  and  April.  Since  then  we 
have  grown  wiser  as  regards  the  management  of  the  Cyclamen,  and 
with  this  advantage  that  not  only  are  the  plants  much  more  vigor- 
ously grown  than  they  used  to  be,  and  the  leaves  more  handsomely 
marked  in  consequence,  but  the  flowers  are  much  more  numerously 
produced.  With  improved  cultivation  has  come  also  marked 
advances  in  the  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers,  in  the  production 
of  brilliant  colours,  and  in  the  richness  and  definiteness  of  their 
markings. 

This  year,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  Cyclamens  are 
opening  their  flowers  much  sooner  than  usual.  At  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith's 
nursery,  at  Ealing  Dean,  there  is  a  very  large  collection  of  Cycla- 
mens grown,  especially  of  the  large  flowering  type,  and  manj'  of  these 
are  finely  in  flower.  Something  like  10,000  plants  are  annually  gTown 
for  market  and  other  purposes,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the  long, 
low,  span-roofed  houses  peculiar  to  nurseries  where  jilants  are 
gi-own  for  market  purposes;  and  when  the  plants  are  fully  in  bloom 
they  present  an  almost  unbroken  surface  of  varied  colours  ;  an 
intermingling  of  charming  shades  of  purple,  pink,  rose,  carmine,  &c. , 
with  dashes  of  white  produced  by  the  pure  white  varieties.  The 
large-flowering  section  has  become  so  popular  that  a  preponderance 
of  these  is  cidtivated,  and  it  is  found  they  are  as  free  bloomers  as 
the  smaller  flowered  types.  The  great  majority  of  the  plants  are  in 
what  are  termed  4i-in.  pots ;  this  is  a  size  that  seems  to  afford  the 
plants  every  chance  of  fully  developing  themselves  ;  it  is  also  a  con- 
venient one  for  market  puriioses.  The  number  of  flowers  found  on 
one  of  these  plants  is  something  astounding,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
makes  the  Cyclamen  so  valuable  for  picking  from.  It  appears  a  rash 
statement  to  make,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  plants  sixteen  months 
from  the  seed  pots  to  produce  from  200  to  250  blooms  each. 

The  Cyclamen  flowers  are  not  cut  from  the  plants,  but  plucked  off 
by  taking  firm  hold  of  the  stem  a  little  below  the  bloom,  and  giving 
it  a  sharp  snatch.  It  is  easilj'  and  quickly  separated  from  the  corni, 
without  injury  to  either,  and  at  this  time  of  year  the  flowers  fetch 
a  good  price  in  the  market.  They  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in 
water. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  manner  of  raising  seedling  Cycla- 
mens on  a  large  scale,  and  the  thoroughly  methodical  caaracter  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  seed,  which  ripens  in  Jui;  and  .^i''--, 
is  sown  as  early  in  August  as  possible  in  pans  of  light,  rich,  s:' 
soil.  These  are  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  by  the  en.'  .f  No' 
ber  the  seedlings  are  pricked  oft'  into  3-in.  pots,  about  fifteen  p.  ■  '.  > 
in  a  pot,  and  kept  in  a  warm,  moist  temperature.  Hero  theyreu"  ui 
till  February,  ■v\-heu  they  are  repotted  singly  into  small,  long  thumb 
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pots,  and  still  kept  moving  quickly  in  warmth.  They  are  next  potted 
into  3-in.  pots,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  they  are  finally  shifted 
into  their  flowering  pots,  and  as  soon  as  established  put  out-of-doors 
into  cold  frames,  where  they  are  kept  growing,  being  freely  watered, 
sprinkled  overhead,  and  shaded  from  the  hot  sun.  A  grower  of  some 
experience  recommends  cultivators  of  Cyclamens  to  proceed  as 
follows :  Sprinkle  the  plants  early  enough  in  the  day  for  the 
leaves  to  dry  before  night,  as  if  the  "lights  of  the  frame  in  which  the 
jilauts  are  be  closed  down  while  the  leaves  are  wet,  the  foliage  is  apt 
to  become  drawn.  In  the  case  of  seedling  plants  there  is  no  resting 
space,  nor  does  the  plant  requi'-e  any.  The  earliest  and  strongest 
plants,  if  kept  growing  on  and  well  looked  after,  will  bloom  in 
October.  Jlr.  Smith  in  ordinary  seasons  has  many  plants  in  flower 
by  the  time  autumn  might  be  said  to  commence. 

Mr.  Henry  Little  once  showed  me  some  plants  in  his  collection 
that  had  bloomed  five  and  six  years  in  succession,  and  wonderful 
specimens  they  w'ere  ;  but  thej'  would  not  have  become  these  had 
they  not  been  "carefully  looked  after.  After  tlie  first  year  of  flowering, 
the  bulbs  kept  over  to  flower  again  the  following  season  need  some 
period  of  repose,  but  tliat  is  a  very  different  thing  from  neglecting 
them.  They  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  sunny  aspect  and  kept 
moderately  dry,  but  nothing  like  so  dry  as  our  forefathers  kept 
them  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth  they  are 
repotted,  put  into  a  frame,  kept  close  at  first,  aad  then  grown  up 
generously  into  fine  plants.  These  do  not,  as  a  rule,  flower  so  early 
as  seedlings,  but  they  are  had  in  bloom  much  earlier  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

The  best  soil  for  the  Cyclamen  is  one  made  up  of-  light  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  little  sand.  If  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  clinging  loam, 
it  is  well  to  mix  a  little  peat  with  it  to  keep  it  open.  The  pots 
must  be  well  drained  ;  a  soddened  soil  is  very  liurtful  to  the 
Cyclamen,  and  it  is  very  important  to  be  guarded  against. 

R.  D. 

GESNERAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Amoxost  plants  that  are  especially  adapted  for  autumn  and  winter 
decoration  the  Gesnera  still  holds  a  foremost  place,  combining  as  it 
does  the  properties  of  both  a  fine  foliaged  and  flowering  plant  in  a 
striking  degree.  Its  leaf  markings  are  exceptionally  rich  and  varied, 
and  the  flower  spikes,  wlieu  well  thrown  up  aljove  the  foliage,  form 
collectively  a  perfect  ideal  of  a  vase  or  table  plant.  We  have  lately 
been  using  Gesneras  somewhat  extensively  for  indoor  decoration,  as 
in  addition  to  their  suitability  for  single  vases,  they  give  a  rich  look 
to  groups  or  large  mixed  stands  of  plants,  and  withstand  the  ordeal 
of  subdued  light  and  the  usually  dry  atmosphere  of  ordinary  living 
rooms  Ijetter  than  most  plants.  G.  zebrina  and  zebriga  splendens  are 
beautifully  striped,  or  rather  veined,  with  dark  colours,  on  a  rich 
green  ground.  G.  ciuuabarina  is  also  a  very  excellent  variety, 
<lwarf  and  sturdy  in  habit,  and  as  its  name  implies  bronze  or  cinna- 
mon in  colour. 

As  regards  culture  we  usually  shake  the  old  bulbs  or  roots  out  in 
April,  and  start  them  in  boxes  or  pans  in  light  sandy  soil,  placing 
them  in  a  Cucumber  house  or  Vinery  where  a  brisk  heat  is  main- 
tained. As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  started  into  leaf  growth,  they 
are  potted  at  once  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
We  find  single  plants  in  -l-in.  or  5-in.  pots  the  most  useful  for  vases 
■or  for  mixing  in  groups  ;  but  if  large  specimen  pots  are  required 
from  three  to  six  plants  may  be  used  with  good  eO'ect.  The  compost 
•which  we  use  is  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  or  thoroughly  rotten 
cow  or  sheep  manure,  and  plenty  of  sharp  silver  sand.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained  with  dry  clean  potsiierds,  for  although  Ges- 
neras delight  in  plenty  of  root  and  atmospheric  moisture,  anything 
like  stagnant  water  at  the  root,  or  a  stoppage  of  the  drainage,  will 
prove  fatal  to  them,  and  if  once  during  the  growing  season  their  leaves 
nag,  they  seldom  recover.  They  should  be  shadedfrom  strongsunlight, 
as  they  are  very  easily  scorched.  We  have  grown  tlie  majority  of 
our  plants  in  the  Cucumber  house,  which  was  shaded  on  tlie  south  side, 
but  not  on  the  north,  and  the  temperature  and  general  treatment  to 
which  the  Cucumbers  were  subjected  suit  the  <  lesneras  admirably, 
as  without  a  good  command  of  heat  and  moisture  neither  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Under  favourable  conditions  Gesneras  are  not  liable  to  insect 
pests,  but  should  mealy  bug  get  established  on  them  it  must  be 
carefully  removed,  as  rough  usage  would  be  fatal  to  their  leaf  beauty. 
They  well  repay  all  the  attention  that  may  be  given  them,  and 
if  not  required  for  indoor  decoration  they  prove  a  source  of  great 
attraction  iu  the  stove  during  tlie  dullest  and  most  flowerless 
months  of  the  year.  When  their  beauty  begins  to  fade,  moisture 
should  be  gradually  withheld  ;  but  as  long  as  the  foliage  remains 
intact  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  light,  as  on  its  functions  being 
properly  performed  to  the  last  depends  the  size  and  vigour  of  tlie 
tubers  for  next  year's  work.     After  the  foliage  is  decayed  they  may 


be  stored  under  the  stage  of  the  stove,  where,  if  the  pots  are  laid 
on  their  side,  the  soil  will  keep  in  a  condition  to  retain  the  vitality 
of  tile  roots  in  the  best  condition  for  starting  again  in  spring. 

J.  Groom. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAfiDEN. 

Double  Violets.— It  will  not  be  difiicult  to  have  plants  of 
these  early  in  bloom  tliis  season,  as  the  cool  condition  of  the  summer 
has  been  specially  suited  to  the  production  of  robust-lilooming 
crowns.  Plants  needed  for  winter-flowering  should  be  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  at  once  and  be  potted,  the  best  for  this  purpose 
being  close,  compact  clumps  that  will  furnish  plenty  of  bloom  from 
a  small  space.  Side  shoots  put  in  last  autumn  that  have  had  the 
benefit  of  rich  soil  should  now  present  good  potting  clumps.  The 
new  ^l■llite,  or  as  it  is  in  the  open  air,  rosy-white.  Belle  de  Chate- 
naj-,  has  a  robust  habit,  and  will  make  a  favourite  kind  either  for 
open  beds  or  for  frames.  Though  not  so  pure  as  the  old  double 
white  kind,  it  blooms  more  freely,  and  is  not  so  loose  in  its  growth. 
De  Panne,  another  new  kind,  comes  so  near  to  the  old  Marie  Louise 
that  it  is  either  that  kind  or  a  near  relation  to  it.  Still,  it  is  a  fine 
kind,  and  a  great  advance  upon  the  Neapolitan  ;  the  flowers  are  larger 
and  rather  deeper-coloured,  and  more  freely  produced.  The  old 
double  blue  has,  perhaps,  the  fullest  and  neatest  flowers  of  all  the 
kinds,  but  the  stems  are  short.  It  is,  however,  very  beautiful 
when  grown  in  frames  or  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  where  the 
thick  growth  keeps  the  flowers  well  up  from  the  soil.  Blandyana 
is  of  a  better  habit  and  a  somewhat  freer  bloomer  ;  the  flowers  are 
rather  larger,  Init  not  quite  so  dark  or  so  neatly  formed.  The  Nea- 
politan will  doubtless  ever  be  a  favourite,  in  spite  of  other  and 
newer  kinds,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  hardy,  and  needs  a  frame  to  pro- 
tect it  in  severe  weather.  A  number  of  plants  of  eacli  of  tliese 
kinds  in  pots  will  supply  Violets  for  gathering  all  through  the  winter. 
A  gentle  heat  furnished  by  a  mixture  of  leaves  and  manure  will  start 
some  early,  and  the  rest  will  bloom  much  earlier  under  glass  without 
heat  than  naturally  in  the  open  ground.  For  button-holes  or  for  the 
perfuming  of  a  room  Violets  are  ever  welcome. — A.  D. 

Lilium  auratum.— A  bulb  of  this  Lily,  which  I  got  last  year, 
and  which  had  come,  I  believe,  from  Japan,  flowered  in  this  fashion: 
There  were  sixteen  flowers,  of  large  size,  in  two  absolutely  sym- 
metrical rows,  one  close  above  the  other,  and  forming  a  perfect 
crown.  The  lower  row  came  out  all  at  once,  about  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  upper  [row,  which,  after  expanding,  projected  slightly 
beyond  the  lower.  After  both  tiers  were  fully  out,  tlie  crown  stood 
complete  for  about  ten  days.  The  lower  row  then  fell.  Tlie  colour 
was  good,  and  altogether  it  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  object.  I 
never  happened  to  see  this  Lily  flower  in  this  way  before,  and  it 
may  be  a  mere  sport.  The  stem  is  perfectly  round,  l)ut  there  is  a 
tendency  to  coalescence  iu  a  few  of  the  leaves.  I  shall  look  out 
with  interest  for  the  behaviour  of  this  bulb  next  year. — C.  Wyville 
Thomson,  Bonsyde,  LiiilWujow. 

Pteris  serrulata  cristata.— This  large-crested  variety  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  of  hothouse  Ferns  is  admirable  as 
a  decorative  plant  when  grown  into  bold  specimens,  the  outline 
of  the  plants  being  broken  and  varied  and  the  tasseled  shouts  ele- 
gant. There  are  great  numbers  of  this  Fern  grown  at  Chisivick  for 
South  Kensington.     It  would  be  also  good  for  room  decoration. 

Bulbophyllum  Beccari. — As  regards  foliage  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  Orchid  that  has  been  introduced  for  many  years, 
the  leaves  being  more  like  Zulu  shields  than  the  foliage  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  an  Orchid.  They  are  frequently  IS  in.  long  and 
1  ft.  wide,  stiff  and  firm  in  substance.  Mr.  Bull  has  quite  a  quantity 
of  this  Orchid,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  kind  of  flo«-or  it 
produces. 

Chanasedorea  glaucifolia.— This  is  a  poem  of  grace,  if  such 
a  thing  can  be  said  of  any  plant.  I  have  noted  of  late  years  many 
graceful  Palms,  some  of  which  are  happily  becoming  more  common 
in  our  houses,  and  will  one  day  tend  to  make  them  more  graceful 
and  verdant ;  but  I  think,  for  bewitching  elegance  of  form,  this  is 
second  to  no  other.  There  are  good  specimens  of  it  in  the  Aroid 
house  at  Kew. — V. 

Cocoa  Weddeliana. — This  most  exquisitely  graceful  Palm 
is  likely  to  be  an  ornament  of  every  hothouse  some  day,  as  it  has 
recently  been  raised  in  large  quantities.  House  s  of  it  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery  look  like  fresh  meadows,  owing  to  the  grace  and  the  ver- 
dure of  the  elegant  foliage. 

Sarracenia  flava  ornata. — This  is  a  distinct  and  handsome 
Pitcher  Plant,  remarkable  for  its  bold  and  strongly  pronounced  vena- 
tion. The  upper  part  of  the  pitcher  is  of  a  dark  purplish-red,  which  is 
continued  over  the  lid.  It  is  a  very  handsome  form,  the  contrast  between 
its  clear  green  and  the  bold  red  venation  being  striking  and  very 
effective. 
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Selaginella  Kraussiana  aurea.— This  is  a  golden  tinted 
variety  of  the  common  .SelagineUa  of  our  liothouse,  liaving  the  same 
free-growing  habit  as  tlie  type,  and  ditlers  from  it  only  in  tite  eolour 
of  its  leaves,  which,  instead  of  being  green,  are  yellowish.  The  plant 
will  be  valnable  for  similar  purposes  to  those  for  which  the  very 
popular  old  plant  is  used. 

Culture  of  Bouvardias  (p.  415). — ".J.  S.  W."s"  mode  of 
growing  these  is  simply  the  old  slow  system  that  I  and  others  who 
have  long  known  and  grown  them  tried,  and  found  so  far  wanting  as 
to  give  it  up  for  a  better.  "J.  fS.  W."  incidentally  divulges  what 
his  estimation  of  well-grown  }5ouvardias  is  when  he  instances  the 
pjlants  sold  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  which  arc  about  half  the  size 
and  strength  that  plants  grown  in  the  way  I  advise  will  attain  in  the 
time,  and  are  not  capaljle  of  producing  more  than  half  the  blooms 
that  they  should  do  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  which  is  the 
season  I  had  in  view  when  writing  on  this  subject.  By  the  method 
w'hich  I  recommend  for  growing  and  lilooming  Bouvai'dias,  double 
the  ijuantity  of  llowers  can  be  jjroduced  in  the  same  time,  anil  of 
better  quality,  than  by  the  old  or  cool  system. — T.  Baines. 

Picus  Parcelli. — This  is  a  very  distinct  variegated  plant,  and 
one  liiat  is  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  I  find  that  it  requires 
confining  to  a  small  root  space  in  order  to  get  tlie  variegation  clear 
and  well  developed.  \Vhen  the  white  portion  predominates,  and  the 
green  is  clear  and  well  delined,  it  forms  a  very  effective  subject 
either  for  a  vase  singly,  or  for  mi.xing  in  groups. — J.  Gp.oom. 

Christmas  Roses  in  Pots. — No  one,  I  suppose,  ever  has 
too  nviny  Christmas  Hoses,  any  more  than  they  do  of  tlie  still  more 
beautiful  Ptoses  that  are  the  delight  of  all  in  summer  and  autumn  ; 
but  thos3  who  have  not  grown  the  former  in  pots  do  not  know  how 
very  manageable  they  are  under  cold  jjit  or  greenhouse  treatment. 
Their  thick,  leathery  leaves  and  strong,  fleshy  roots,  of  course,  fur- 
nish evidence  that  they  can  bear  hardsliips,  but  they  do  not  like  a 
very  warm  house,  but  in  a  cool  greenliouse  strong  plants  continue  to 
produce  flowers  for  a  long  time.  They  may  be  potted  up  from  the 
beds  now,  but  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  early  in  the  season,  plung- 
ing the  pots  afterwards  in  the  open  air,  and  keeping  them  well 
supplied  with  nater.  Rather  strong  loam,  with  about  a  fourth  part 
of  manure  well  incorporated  with  it,  suits  them  best,  using  pots 
rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  roots,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ill  all  eases  to  repot  every  year.  I  have  a  number  of  plants  of 
H.  niger  that  have  occupied  the  same  pots  three  years,  still  increas- 
ing in  size  and  in  number  of  flowers  borne  ;  but  any  plants  that 
seem  pot-bound  should  he  repotted  in  spring,  or,  it  they  already 
oceujiy  large  pots,  divide  the  roots  into  two  or  more  plants,  and 
pot  separatel}'.  If  a  large  stock  is  required,  one  old  plant  may  be 
cut  into  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  more,  and  be  planted  out  in  a  nursery 
bed  for  a  couple  of  years.  Each  piece  may  be  cut  off  with  a  bud  or 
crown  and  a  root  or  two  that  will  soon  establish  itself.  T'he  spring 
is  the  best  time  for  division. — E.  H. 
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Potting  and  Planting  Bulbs. — In  the  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject by  "  S.  D."  (p.  oS9)  it  is  stated  that  double  Tulips  such  as 
Tournesol,  Rex  Rubrorum,  I>ue  Van  Thol,  and  JIarriage  de  ma  Fille 
"are  more  showy  than  single  kinds,"  a  statement  to  which  I  am 
sure  many  will  take  exception.  Tournesol  is  undoubtedly  the  prince 
of  double  Tnlips  ;  Rex  Rubrorum  is  disfigured  by  the  green  petals 
mingling  with  the  coloured  ones  ;  Due  Van  Thol  is  quite  unworthy 
of  cultivation  in  pots  ;  and  JIarriage  de  ma  Fille  is  too  tall  in  growth 
and  far  too  late  in  flowering  to  be  of  much  value  for  pot  culture. 
The  single  varieties  of  the  early  Tulip  are  much  to  be  preferred  for 
pot  culture  to  the  double  ones  ;  they  have  larger  and  richer  coloured 
flowers,  they  are  generally  dwarf  in  growth,  and  fine  in  form.  In 
all  competitions  with  early  Tulips  it  will  be  invariably  found  that 
the  single  varieties  are  grown  for  the  purpose,  while  in  beds  they  have 
a  far  greater  decorative  efiect.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few 
vai'ieties  which  I  can  heartily  recommend  to  those  who  may  be  think- 
ing of  growing  a  few  in  pots  :  Scarlet  and  crimson  selfs — .Scarlet  \'au 
Thol,  I'urple  Crown,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant  ;  white  self — White 
Pottebakker  ;  yellow  selfs — Canary  Bird  and  Yellow  Prince  :  violet 
and  purple  selfs — iloliere,  Proserpine,  Queen  of  Violets,  Van  der 
Neer,  and  Wouverman  ;  striped— Comte  de  Vergeunes,  Fabiola, 
Joost  Van  Vondel  (rich  rosy-crimson  with  broad  flakes  of  white, 
sometimes  self  rosy-crimson),  Roi  Pepin,  Queen  Victoria  (wliite, 
flamed  with  rose),  and  Royal  Standard  (scarlet  and  white)  ;  tipped 
flowers  —  Kaizer  Kroon  (one  of  the  very  finest  of  early  Tulips, 
shaded  scarlet,  heavily  tipped  with  gold),  Duchesse  de  I'arma 
(crimson  and  gold),  and  C'ouleur  Cardinal  (crimson,  feathered  witli 
vermilion).  I  have  known  early  single  Tulips  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  flower  by  simply  tying  round  the  blooms  when  they  have  attained 
their  full  size  a  piece  of  silk  thread  as  near  as  possible  answering  to 
the  colour  of  each,  and  the  pots  kept  in  a  cool,  shaded  house.  In 
potting,  tliree  bulbs  of  one  variety  should  be  jiut  into  a4^-iu.  pot, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Hyacinths. — R.  D. 


PLATE   CCVI.— H/EMANTHUS   KjVLBREYERL 

Drawn  by  MI.S3  DUFFIKLD. 
The  subject  of  our  plate  this  week  is  one  of  the  "Blood  Lilies,'" 
and  rich  though  they  are  in  kinds  possessing  brilliancy  and  beauty, 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  of  them.  To  Messrs.  Veitch  belongs  the 
credit  of  its  introduction,  but  to  Mr.  Bull  we  are  indebted  for  the 
specimen  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared.  It  wasdiscovered  by 
Mr.  Kalbreyer  when  collecting  for  his  firm  in  (Juinea,  and  is  localised 
as  from  the  Isles  de  Los,  where  it  was  fouml  growing  in  open  spaces 
under  trees.  It  comes  between  the  new  H.  Manni  (Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
G3(i4),  and  the  old  II.  multiflorus  grown  in  gardens  for  the  last  '2o(i 
years.  It  is  a  species  with  a  rootstock  rather  than  a  bulb,  from 
which  proceedfleshy  cylindrical  fibres.  The  leaf-stem  is  developed 
after  the  flowers.  It  is  about  li  in.  long  with  copious  claret  blotches 
Oil  the  green  ground,  and  bears  two  or  three  oblong  leaves  from  9  in. 
to  loin,  long,  and  about  3  in.  broad,  bright  green  on  both  sides.  The 
flower-stem  is  lateral,  reaching,  according  to  Mr.  Kalbreyer,  a  length 
of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  The  floral  cluster  is  from  thirty  to  forty- 
flowered,  and  measures  from  5  in.  to  0  in.  across.  The  bracts  or 
leaves  which  enclose  the  flowers  are  small  and  turn  down,  not,  as  iu 
some  kinds,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  plant,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Cape  Tulip  (H.  coccineus).  The  segments  of  the  flower 
are  narrow,  ami  spread  2  in.  across.  The  yellow  anthers  are  sup- 
ported on  red  filaments  1  in.  long.  Description  fails  to  convey  an 
adeijuate  conception  of  the  beauty  of  this  Hiemanthus,  but  the  aeconi- 
piaiiying  plate  will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  worth.  We  can  only  hope  that 
other  fine  species  may  be  led  by  it  into  fashion.  The  genus  Hi-emanthus 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  being  characterised  by  large, 
thin,  undulating  leaves,  sheathing  together  and  forming  a  false  stem, 
as  seen  in  the  Banana  and  Crinuni,  from  which  the  flower-stem  is 
either  lateral,  or  comes  up  in  the  centre.  The  bulb  of  this  group,  too,  is 
distinct  in  formation  ;  it  has  always  a  large  development  of  the  stem 
portion,  and  the  scales  or  coats  are  often  so  far  absent  as  to  leave  a 
mere  root-stock.  To  this  belongs  H.  multiflorus,  and  the  present 
species  in  the  division  with  a  spreading  flower,  and  H.  puniceus  and 
H.  natalensis  in  the  division  with  the  floral  segments  erect.  There 
are  other  species,  but  these  suffice  for  instances.  H.  JIanni  and  H. 
Katherinre  are  new  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  allies  of  the  plant  now 
under  notice.  In  the  other  group  the  bulbs  are  compressed,  the 
leaves  are  opposite,  succulent,  do  not  sheath,  and  are  not  undulating. 
It  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  last.  Amongst  kinds  with 
spreading  flowers  are  H.  carneus,  sometimes  called  roseus,  and  H. 
lancifolius.  Amongst  those  with  erect  flowers  are  several  species,  of 
which  H.  hirsutus,  H.  albo-maculatus,  H.  Arnotti,  and  H.  deformis 
are  new,  or  comparatively  so  ;  there  is,  moreover,  that  grand  ol 
plant,  II.  coccineus.  H.  moschatus  is  remarkable  for  its  scentec 
flowers  in  an  otherwise  scentless  genus.  H.  albo-maculatus  is  known 
from  all  others  by  its  spotted  leaves,  which  are  to  it  a  special  orna- 
ment. 

There  are  about  thirty-five  species  of  Hsemanthus,  of  which, 
perhaps,  twenty  are  in  cultivation.  One  hybrid  we  know  of,  viz., 
H.  albiflps-FH.  c;\rinatus,  raised  by  Colonel  Clarke.  H.  Rouperi  we 
should  like  to  see  more  of,  as  it  is  evidently  a  fine  kind.  It  is  allied 
to  H.  insignis  and  H.  puniceus,  from  both  of  which  it  seems  to 
differ.  It  is  cultivated  by  Jlessrs.  Henderson  &  Son,  and  appears  to 
be  distinct,  though  it  has  not  been,  I  believe,  described  or  examined 
by  botanical  authority.  A  very  interesting  plant,  Buphane  toxi- 
caria,  has  been  referred  to  the  Blood  Lilies,  but  wrongly  so.  It  is 
the  Poison  Bulb  of  Sjuth  Africa,  the  viscid  juice  of  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  poisoning  their  arrows. 

The  culture  of  the  Hiemaiithuses  is  by  no  means  difficult ;  whether 
they  are  in  a  suitable  house  or  not,  however,  makes  a  consider- 
able difference.  The  kind  of  structure  most  suitable  for  bulbs  of 
this  character  is  that  of  a  lean-to  or  half-span,  with  the  back-wall 
facing  the  south,  and  so  managed  within  as  not  to  be  permanently 
moist.  There  may  be  two  borders  of  spar  or  gravel,  one  in  front  for 
the  smaller  plants,  another  at  the  back  for  larger  specimens,  and 
between  the  borders  should  run  a  pathway.  A  portion  of  each  border 
might  be  prepared  with  soil  and  stones  in  which  to  plant  out,  a 
method  calculated  to  produce  the  finest  results,  but  with  the  draw- 
back that  flowering  specimens  could  not  be  conveniently  moved.  Xo- 
doubt  a  span-roofed  house,  with  a  path  all  round,  woukl  answer 
well,  especially  for  a  general  bulb  collection,  where  some  would 
need  a  certain  amount  of  shade.  We  have  in  view  houses  of  both 
classes,  and  another  very  excellent  system  of  culture — that 
once  pursued  at  Hillfield,  under  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders, 
where  Jlr.  Green  was  ganlener.  There  in  front  of  some  of 
the  houses  were  low  glass  frames  covering  a  prepared  liorder, 
in  which  all  sorts  of  choice  subjects  were  planted.  Sullicient 
beat  came  from  the  structure  against  which  t!ie  frauios  leaned,  and 
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the  ventilators  could  be  made  to  open  into  these  miuiatare  glass 
ranges.  In  snmmer  when  the  natur.d  lieat  is  sufficient,  the  lights  wort: 
removed,  and  the  plants  had  the  full  benefit  of  exposure  to  sun  and 
air.  .Some  spe\;ie3  would  do  well  in  such  frames,  but  for  the  nioru 
northern  species,  as  in  the  present  instance,  we  should  prefer  a 
house,  having  found  them  do  well  even  in  iiearlj'  a  stove  temperature. 
The  soil  to  be  prefeired  is  a  rich  friable  loam,  without,  if  possible, 
any  admixture.  In  our  opinion  natural  soil.^  when  of  suitable  char- 
acter arc  always  better  than  mixtures,  not  only  for  these  but  many 
other  subjects.  Manure  as  a  rule  is  not  desirable.  It  is  better  to 
assist  with  liquid  manure  at  the  right  season,  it  being  without  the 
objection  that  belongs  to  manure  and  leaf-mould,  viz.,  losing  bulk  and 
otiierwise  a6fecting  the  soil  at  a  tmie  when  it  is  too  soon  for  repotting. 
These  fleshy-rooted  plants  are  better  if  allowed  to  remain  in  an  esta- 
bhshed  condition  for  a  considerable  period.  Pot  them  in  moderately 
small  pots,  and  observe  how  ^\e]l  some  kinds  thrive,  sometimes 
even  bursting  the  pots.  H^manthus  Kalbreyeri,  hke  its  near 
allies,  flowers  in  summer  ;  therefore,  as  this  season  approaches, 
carefully  administer  water,  and,  as  the  heads  show,  gradually 
increase"  the  supply.  ^Vith  full  exposure  to  light,  water  may  be 
given  i:oely  during  growtli,  afterwards  withholding  it  as  the  plants 
go  to  rest  ;  then  after  proper  ripening  an  only  occasional  watering 
will  suffice  during  the  winter.  At  this  season  a  temperature  of  40'  to 
•to'  F.  will  be  found  to  answer.  Observe  that  the  plants  are  not 
unnaturally  dried  by  too  high  a  temperatm'e  of  the  pipes,  or  in  too 
close  proximity  to  them.  L. 
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Flower  Garden. 

Pkesumisc  that  the  flower  beds  have  been  filled,  either  ■with  mate- 
rial for  winter  effect,  or  with  springfioweriug  plants  and  bulbs, 
there  will  now  be  Httle  else  to  do  in  the  flower  garden  proper, 
except  the  maintenance  of  neatness,  which  is  a  matter  more  than 
ever  desirable  at  this  dullest  of  all  sci^ons  of  the  year.  In  other 
portions  of  ornamental  groun'ls,  which  arc  generally  designated 
Hower  gardens,  there  may  still  be  found  abundant  work,  such  as 
thinning  out  clumps  of  shrubs,  or  planting  additional  ones  or 
single  specimens,  of  eitlier  deciduous  trees  or  evergreens.  -\aiy 
tree  or  shrub  may  at  this  season  be  moved  with  safety.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for  Coniferous  plants,  and 
particularly  withiu  the  last  two  or  three  years,  for  the  Japanese 
kinda,  that  deciduous  trees  have  become  neglected ;  and,  granted 
that  this  class  of  plants  is  interesting  and  beautifid,  still,  at  the 
present  rate  of  planting  them,  combined  with  a  proportionate 
neglect  of  deciduous  trees,  ornamentel  grounds  a  few  years  hence 
will  present  more  the  appearance  of  cemeteries  than  that  of  plea- 
sure grounds.  To  prevent  this  in  all  new  planting  there  should  bo 
a  judicious  admixture  of  the  finer  deciduous  trees,  such  as  Acacias, 
Maples,  Thorns,  Turkey  Oaks,  'J'ulip  trees,  Liquidambars,  Purple 
Beeches,  Louibardy  Poplars,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  &c.  In 
forming  clumps  of  shrubs  also,  evergi'eens  are  often  too  prominent, 
whilst  tlowenug  deciduous  shrubs,  such  as  LUacs,  Deutzias,  Snow- 
ben'ies.  Spiraeas,  and  Weigelas,  which  are,  in  every  way,  suitotl 
for  associatipn  with  the  dwarfer-growing  evergreens,  are  neglected. 
Hab'-hardy.  plants  that  are  to  M'inter  in  tlie  open  air  should  now 
receive  partial  protection  by  surroimding  the  base  of  the  plants 
with  ashes,  Cocoa-fibre,  or  bracken,  and  some  of  the  choicer  Ferns 
and  rock  plants  will  require  the  same  attention.  JJahlias,  Gladioli, 
T'igridias,  and  Marvel  of  Peni  should  all  now  be  dug  up  and  dried 
previous  to  finally  storing  them  away.  The  ground  is  so  full  of 
moisture  that  it  will  scarcely  be  .safe  to  leave  Catmas  out  for  the 
winter.  At  this  place  last  season  all  were  killed,  though  well  pro- 
tected with  bracken,  so  tJiat  my  impression  is  that  a  sodden  state 
of  the  ground  is  more  fatal  to  them  than  severe  frost.  If  Ufted-the 
roots  will  winter  "safely  in  any  jjlace  fi-oni  \vhich  frost  can  he  ex- 
cluded. This  is  the  most  critical  time  for  the  well-being  of 
bedding  plants  ;  damp  is  their  gieat  foe,  and  therefore  water  but 
sparingly,  and  keep  the  hardier  kinds  well  exposed  to  induce  sturdi- 
nes3.  Tender  kinds,  such  as  Ooleuses  and  Alternantheras  will  not 
winter  successfully  in  a  lower  temperature  than  G3°,  and  they  must 
tie  kept  well  up  to  the  light.— W.  W. 

Auriculas. — Kemove  from  bedsof  Alpine  Auriculas  out-of-doors 
all  decaying  leaves,  and  destroy  weeds  before  they  grow  to  a  large 
size.  The  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  loosened  either  with  a 
small  hoe  or  a  pointed  stick.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves, 
and  perhaps  the  best  way  in  whicli  to  destroy  them  is  to  pick  them 
off  at  night.  If  previous  instructions  have  been  observed  as  to 
planting  and  making  the  beds  these  will  be  a  little  higlier  than  the 
surrounding  surface  ;  a  damp,  close  soil,  as  low  as  tiie  neighbouring 


surface,  does  not  at  all  suit  these  Alpine  sorts.  For  out-of-doors 
culture  seedlings  are  better  adapted  than  choice  named  sorts.  A 
packet  of  seeds  costing  about  half-a-crown  would  produce  as  many 
plants  as  would  plant  a  largo  bed.  It  is  not  the  time  to  give  precise 
instructions  as  to  sowing  the  seeds,  as  March  is  a  good  month  for 
that  operation  ;  they  are,  however,  easily  raised,  and  the  plants 
can  be  gro%vn  on  to  a  flowering  size  with  but  little  expense  or 
trouble.  I  have  seen  plants  of  Aljiine  and  show  Auriculas  thriving 
remarkably  well  on  a  sheltered  bank  in  the  garden  at  Stakehill,  near 
Manchester,  a  miserably  smoky  locality.  They  were  planted  amongst 
lumps  of  stone  or  clinkers,  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  not 
possible  that  water  could  lodge  about  the  collars  of  the  plants. 
However  much  these  fine  plants  may  be  valued  for  frame  culture,  it 
is'  even  more  desirable  that  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  Hower 
garden  whcre\  er  practicable  as  hardy  occupants  of  that  department. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  giound  is  at  present  in 
very  favourable  condition  for  planting  out  in  bed.s,  and  if  a  sulFicieiit 
number  of  plants  can  bo  obtained,  planting  ought  now  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  iNTear  London  wo  do  not  think  of  planting  choice 
varieties  of  Carnations  ;ind  Picotees  out-of-doors  to  stand  over  the 
winter,  and  yet  so  far  north  as  Newcastle-upou-Tyne  this  is  done 
successfully  ;  growers  there  will  now  be  mal;ing  arrangements  to 
plant.  The  flowers  exhibited  aiunially  at  Newcastle  from  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  are  woiiderfid  examples  of  skilful  manage- 
ment. If  the  plants  arc  put  out  in  the  spring  snch  good  flowers  are 
not  obtained.  Wlien  the  plants  are  put  out  a  small  stick  is  placed 
to  each,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wind  from  snapping  them  over,  and 
the  surface  of  the  beds  has  to  be  covered  with  some  dry,  rotten, 
stable  manure.  This  mulching  prevents  the  plants  from  being 
thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  and  also  further  helps  to  steady 
tliem.  Damp  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  with  which  the  Carnation 
has  to  contend  ;  even  intense  frost  is  not  injurious. 

Hollyhocks. — If  the  choice  varieties  have  not  yet  been  taken 
up,  this  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pot- 
ting them.  The  roots  should  be  cut  back  considerably,  and  all  old 
leaves  removed,  in  order  to  allow  the  young  growths  at  the  base  of  the 
sb;ms  to  develop  themselves.  Do  not  over-pot,  nor  squeeze  the  roots 
into  a  pot  not  Cjuite  large  enough  to  contain  them,  although  that  is 
bettor  than  over-potting.  See  that  the  young  plants  are  kept  free 
from  red  spider  and  other  pests.  If  the  jilauts  have  been  put  out 
in  a  cold  frame,  the  leaves  will  continue  to  decay  in  damp 
foggy  weather;  let  them  bo  removed  at  once  to  prevent  fm-ther 
injury.  Some  take  off  the  cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  stem  now, 
but  I  would  only  reconnnend  this  to  be  done  if  there  be  so  many 
that  they  would  injure  each  otiier  during  the  winter.  January, 
February,  and  March  are  the  best  months  in  which  to  piopagate  for 
late  flowering  plants.  See  that  the  frames  are  freely  aii'cd,  removing 
the  lights  as  often  as  possible  with  safety. 

Pansies  and  Pinka  in  Beds.— The  fine  autumn  weather 
which  we  have  had  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  o£ 
young  plants  of  both  of  these  put  out  in  beds  ;  see,  therefore,  that 
they  are  kept  in  good  condition.  Any  plants  that  soem  as  if  tliey 
would  not  foiTO  free-flowering  healthy  specimens  should  be  removed, 
and  others  taken  from  the  reserve  stock  to  fill  up  their  places.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  scarce  sorts  that  are 
weakly.  They  should  be  taken  out  and  be  repotted  in  small  pots  or 
they  may  be  lost  altogether.  Pinks  may  be  h-eated  in  the  same 
way.  A  pair  of  plants  should  be  wintered  in  a  3-in.  pot,  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  Carnations  and  Picotees.  If  thrre  are  any 
vacancies  in  tiie  beds  of  Pinks  they  must  also  be  filled  up  from  the 
reserve  stock  in  pots  kept  for  this  purpose. 

Forcing  Pinks. — These  are  now,  or  ought  to  be,  well-esta- 
blished in  their  pots.  Go  carefully  over  the  plants  and  remove  all 
dead  and  decaying  leaves.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  press 
down  the  plants  gently  by  placing  the  fiugere  near  the  stems. 
Uive  plenty  of  air  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  unless  there  iis 
danger  of  frost. 

Polyanthuses. — These  we  winter  in  a  frame  with  Alpine 
Auriculas,  as  they  require  very  similar  treatment  in  regard  to  veuti- 
lation  and  watering.  We  would  not  like  to  see  show  Auricul.os  get 
a  drop  of  rain,  but  a  gentle  shower  would  not  hurt  the  others,  wluch 
require  rather  more  water  at  the  roots  than  Auriculas.  It  docs  not 
do  to  let  them  get  quite  dry,  but  that  would  not  in  the  least  injure 
Auriculas.  Even  now  red  spider  holds  its  own  on  some  plants  that 
were  sent  here  late  in  the  autnmn,  and  this  after  recent  drenchings 
with. soapy  water. — J.  Douglas. 

Stove. 
"Winter  Blooming-  Stove  Plants.— It  is  a  good  plan  at 
this  time  to  look  over  the  stock   of  these  which  are  to  afford  the     ■ 
principal  supply  of  flowers  for  the  next  three  months,  with  a  view 
to  keep  up  a  succession  so  as  not  to  have  more  in  bloom  at  any  time 
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during  the  period  than  requisite,  with  a  corresponding  deficiency  at 
others.  Sucli  portion  of  tlie  stove  plants  nsually  propagated  each 
year  for  winter  flowering  as  it  is  deemed  ueces3ary  to  treat  so  as  to 
•come  later  into  bloom  than  those  that  receive  heat  enough  to  bring 
tliem  on  at  once,  need  to  be  cautiously  managed  betwixt  this  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  temperature,  especially  in  the  nights, 
falls  low  ;  whilst  what  may  be  teroied  a  slightly  retarding  process  is 
being  carried  out  with  them,  otlicrvvise  they  are  apt  to  get  chilled, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  very  much  interfere  with  their 
blooming  capabilities  at  the  time  tliey  are  required.  This  applies  to 
tlie  winter  flowering  Begonias,  I'lumbago  rosea.  Euphorbia  jac- 
quiniasfiora,  Poinsettias,  Erauthemums,  Meyenias,  Thyrsacanthusea, 
Pentas  carnea,  Gcsneras,  and  others  of  similar  character.  Such 
portions  of  any  of  these  as  are  now  in  flower  should,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, bo  k6pt  where  there  is  no  more  heat  tliau  requisite  to  preserve 
tiiem  ill  a  healthy  condition,  as  ever  so  little  more  warmth  than 
needful  tends  to  shorteji  the  duration  of  the  bloom.  Those  that  arc 
coming  on  ought  to  be  treated  similarly,  so  far  as  tlie  time  when  tliey 
are  wanted  in  flower  will  admit  of.  In  all  oases  I  should  advise  no 
more  water  being  used  at  the  roots  than  absolnteU'  requisite  with 
any  plants  now  in  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  they  enjoy. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  for  those  that  are  not  very  free  rooters; 
the  atmosphere  also,  wherever  stove  or  intermediate  house  plants 
^re  located,  should  be  kept  correspondingly  drier,  as  when  there  is 
more  humidity  in  the  air  of  the  house  than  needful  to  support  the 
much  reduced  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  it  directly  tends  to  cause 
the  flowers  to  be  softer  and  loss  enduring. 

Allamandas. — Where  plants  of  these  exist  grown  on  the  roof, 
either  planted  out  or  in  pots,  tJie  time  of  putting  them  to  rest  will 
be  dependant  upon  the  purpose  they  are  required  for  ;  if  not  needed 
in  bloom  until  late  in  tlie  spring  they  may  still  be  kept  on  blooming, 
and  at  no  season  will  their  flowers  be  more  useful  than  for  some  time 
yet,  as  when  not  e.x.po3ed  to  au  unusually  cool  dry  atmosphere,  I 
have  found  them  last  longer  in  a  cut  state  through  the  winter  than 
during  the  spring  and  summer  ;  and  where  the  house  in  which  they 
are  grown  ailorda  heat  enough  to  keep  them  iloivering  up  to  the  end 
of  tire  year,  and  even. beyond  tliis,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  as 
much  water  to  the  roots  as  required  ;  but  where  they  are  wanted  to 
bloom  early,  and  consequently  to  be  euj^  back  about  the  beginning 
of  tlie  year,  it  will  be  better  to  now  subject  them  to  a  drying  process 
at  tlio  roots  that  will  stop  all  furtlier  growth. 

.ffisehjmanthusea. — Where  these  are  gro^vn  hung  up  in  bas- 
kets and  pots  in  the  way  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  soil 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  can  be  done  without  causing  their  leaves  to 
shrivel,  which  will  permit  of  t!ie  shoots  being  now  sliortened  back 
so  far  as  deemed  needful  previous  to  their  again  commencing  growth. 
The  advantage  gained  by  so  treating  those  plants  and  others  of  like 
ch.iracter  that  are  hung  up  from  the  roof  is  that  by  the  reduction 
in  their  heads  they  intercept  less  light  from  the  main  occupants  of  the 
house. 

Hoyas. — The  drooping  lands,  such  as  H.  bsUa  and  H.  Paxtoni, 
so  u.seful  for  suspendiuCT  like  the  ^schynauthus,  if  their  shoots  arc 
not  well  shortened  back  each  year,  get  into  a  long,  straggling  condi- 
tion, and  cutting  them  in  now,  as  advised  with  the  last-named 
plants,  will  answer  cquall3'  well  to  deferring  it  until  spring,  providing 
corresponding  care  is  taken  to  give  them  no  more  water  than  requi- 
site ;  and  when  their  heads  are  thus  reduced  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  cleaning  them  from  Scale,  bugs,  or  any  similar  insects  with  which 
they  may  be  affected. 

DicUorisandras. — The  handsome  and  distinct  D.  musaica  and 
other  useful  Idnds,  such  as  D.  vittata,  will  now,  where  grown 
moderately  warm,  have  done  flowering,  and  should  be  stood  where 
they  mil  for  a  time  be  at  rest,  but  not  kept  so  cool  as  to  injure  their 
roots.  To  check  any  disposition  to  grow  for  some  time  it  will  lie 
advisable  to  give  no  more  water  than  just  enougli  to  keep  tho 
soil  slightly  moist.  These,  like  other  stove  plants  whose  natural 
season  of  flowering  is  in  the  autumn,  are  the  uio>:t  serviceable  when 
treated  so  as  to  induce  their  blooming  late  when  flowei-s  are  scarce, 
and  I  have  found  that  unless  they  receive  a  tolerably  lengthened 
rest  tlirougli  the  winter  there  is  a  disposition  to  bloom  too  early. 

Gardenias. — Plants  of  these  required  for  (lowering  now,  for 
some  time  forward  should  have  tiie  Ixist  position  that  the  warmest 
end  of  the  stove  can  afford.  They  are,  more  than  many  things,  liable 
to  drop  their  bloom-buds  in  the  winter  season,  often  when  so  far 
advanced  as  to  bo  almost  on  tlie  verge  of  expauiling  ;  extremes  from 
any  cause,  either  of  being  too  dry  or  too  wet  at  the  roots,  too  mucli 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  too  much  heat  suddenly  applied,  or  the 
opposite  of  being  too  cold,  especially  after  the  flowers  have  attained 
considerable  size,  will  cause  their  falling  off,  although  the  mischief 
■will  not  alwaj-s  be  apjMreut  for  some  weeks  after,  whatever  may 
bring  it  about  has  occurred.  Tlio  most  efioctual  means  I  have  ever 
found  for  avoiding  the  flowers  dropping  is  to  keep  "the  plants  in  as 


light  a  position  as  possible.  The  little  G.  cicriodora,  blooming  as  it 
does  in  such  a  small  state,  if  grown  in  quantity  will  always  be  found 
useful,  especially  where  many  flowers  arc  wanted  for  bouquets. 

Amarylliaes  tliat  bloomed  late,  and  made  correspondingly  late 
growth,  will,  like  the  earlier  portion,  now  need  keeping  at  rest.  This 
refers  both  to  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds  ;  the  former  are 
safe  anywhere  with  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  gi'eephouse,  and  will 
bear  the  soil  keeping  quite  dry.  The  evergreen  sorts  need  to  be 
somewhat  differently  managed,  and  although  plants  that  are  very 
easy  to  grow,  they  are  often  by  those  who  have  not  had  much  expe- 
rience with  them  not  so  well  done  as  those  that  are  deciduous,  for, 
unless  in  the  case  of  sucli  as  are  naturally  the  freest  flowerers,  if  they 
are  not  kept  sufBciently  diy  during  tlie  winter  they  appear  never  to 
got  fairly  to  rest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  let  to 
become  so  dry  as  to  cause  their  leaves  to  shrivel,  as  where  tins 
happens  some  premature  loss  of  foliage  is  sure  to  occur,  which  at 
once  reduces  the  strength  of  the  bulbs;  and  it  frequeiit;ly  happens 
that  this  pinching  process  is  carried  out  with  plants  that  have  not  at- 
tained enough  strength  to  bloom  ;  in  this  case  tliey  are  only  weakened 
for  no  purpose.  With  young  stock  of  the  evergreen  species  I  should 
not  advise  the  roots  beiug  further  dried  than  sviU  result  from  keeping 
the  soil  in  a  slightly  moist  condition. 

Tuberoses. — There  are  few  things  that  afford  such  a  long 
succession  of  flowers  as  Tuberoses,  for  where  enough  are  gro\vn  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom  for  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
Their  delicious  fragrance  and  lasting  abilities  when  cut  render  them, 
where  white  flowers  are  needed,  quite  equal  to  vStephanotis,  and  if 
the  management  is  fairly  understood,  a  long  continuance  of  bloom 
may  bo  kept  up  much  easier  than  with  Stephanotis.  I  should  adNdse 
th'>se  who  want  to  have  them  in  good  time,  to  at  once  provide  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  roots,  potting  a  portion  up  without  delay,  and 
lieeping  the  remainder  di-y  for  the  present,  potting  them  at  intervals. 
The  American-grown  roots  are  held  in  much  the  most  favour  at  the 
present  day.  Those  who  have  had  little  experience  with  these 
phints  often  fail  in  getting  the  bulbs  to  start,  generally  through 
their  decaying  instead  of  forming  roots,  and  to  whicli  they  are  very 
liable  unless  great  caution  is  used  in  the  matter  of  water  ;  for. if  the 
soil  is  kept  in  anything  approaching  the  moist  condition  that  most 
other  plants  would  need  the  mischief  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  I 
have  succeeded  best  by  potting  them  iu  soil  in  a  comparatively  dry 
state,  and  then  standing  the  pots  on  the  earthen  floor  of  a  pit,  or 
some  moisture-holding  material  slightly  damp,  from  which  the  pots 
will  usually  absorb  enough  until  the  roots  are  well  in  motion,  when 
tiiey  will  bear  the  soil  to  be  kept  fairly  moist. 

Deciduous  Stove  Plants. — AU  the  remaining  stock  of  these 
tliat  arc  usually  dried  oft'  through  the  winter,  including  Gloriosas, 
summei'-flowering  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  Achimones,  Caladiums,  &.C., 
will  now  require  to  be  put  to  rest,  but  avoid  the  common  error  of 
keeping  tliem  too  cold,  or  placing  them,  as  is  often  clone,  under 
stages  near  pipes  that  are  sometimes  too  hot  and  at  other  times  the 
opposite.  In  such  places  the  soil  frequently  gets  wet  with  the 
\vater  that  runs  from  plants  on  the  stages  above,  and,  if  severe 
weather  comes,  necessitating  the  use  of  considerable  fire-heat,  the 
roots  get  too  much  di'ied  up.  W^hdst  at  rest,  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house  will  suit  them  best,  but  where  room  in  this  way 
ciuinot  be  afforded,  so  as  to  allow  their  remaining  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  let  them  be  taken  out  and  put  in  diy 
sand  in  boxes  or  paper  bags. — T.  BiiyEs. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
The  weather  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  for  some  months  past, 
but  at  length  a  desirable  change  has  come,  for  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  a  more  favourable  season  than  the  present  one  is  proving  for 
garden  operations  of  every  kind,  and  more  especially  for  fruit  tree 
planting,  which  is  always  best  done  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  The  necessity  for  earlj'  planting  and  renovation 
uf  fruit  tree  borders  has  been  so  often ''nsisted  on  in  these  pages,  that 
nothing  further  need  be  added  except  that  such  work  should,  if 
possible,  be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  end  of  this  mouth.  Any  that 
then  remain  to  be  done  had  better  be  deferred  till  veretation  again 
liecomes  active.  Though  these  notes  are  only  intended  as  hints  and 
i-eminders  of  work  to  bo  done,  as  obviously — even  if  desirable — 
cultural  details  would  take  up  too  much  space,  yet  a  few  words  to 
beginners  and  tlie  inexperienced  in  planting  may  perhaps  bj  of  ser- 
^Hce.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  attach  some  import- 
ance to  the  season,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  right  time  for 
planting ;  bnt  after  all,  comparatively  speaking,  this  is  but  a  secondary 
oohsideration,  as  successful  planting  may  be  done  any  time  from 
October  to  April  ;  but  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  mode 
of  planting;  by  which  is  meant  not  only  the  literal  pl.anting  of  the 
trees,  but  the  proper  preparation  of  the  gi-ound  for  them,  and  iu 
doing  this  the  first  essential  is  good  drainage.  Every  kind  of  culti- 
vated hardy  fruit,  from  a  Peach  to  a  Gooseberry,  resents  anything 
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like  a  stagnant  state  of  the  soil ;  moreover,  good  drainage  increases 
by  several  degrees  its  temperature,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this 
must  aid  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  fruit,  particularly  in 
such  a  season  as  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through.  The  kind  of 
soil  tliat  suits  fruit  trees  generally  is  a  calcareous  loam  of  moderate 
texture— that  is,  neither  heavy  nor  light— but  of  necessity  tliis 
matter  must  be  subject  to  local  considerations,  as  often 
the  soil  best  suited  for  certaiu  trees  is  not  obtainable ;  but, 
though  there  is  a  best  kind,  they  are  by  no  means  fastidious, 
and  all  soils  worthy  of  the  name  can  by  a  little  outlay  of  time  and 
money  be  made  to  grow  fruit  well.  Light  ground  should  be  trenched 
very  deeply,  and,  if  procurable,  heavy  loam  or  clay  should  be  inter- 
mixed with  it,  but  if  this  be  not  obtainable,  well  firming  will  in  some 
measure  atone  for  its  absence.  The  opposite  conditions,  tliat  is,  very 
heavy  or  clayey  soils,  should  also  be  trenched,  and  any  sort  of 
material  that  would  render  it  more  porous,  such  as  mortar  rubble, 
charcoal,  and  cinder  ashes  should  be  added,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
to  subside  naturally,  without  artificial  compression.  Unless  the  soil 
be  very  poor  indeed,  no  manure  of  any  kind  should  be  mixed  directly 
■with  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  disposition  of  all  fruit  trees, 
■when  planted  in  rich  soils,  inclines  towards  the  production  of  -wood 
rather  than  fruit.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  th.at  manure  is 
not  essential  to  the  production  of  good  fruit,  for  it  most  certainly  is, 
but  never  till  the  trees  have  fairly  began  fruiting,  and  then  annual 
surface  dressings  have  the  most  marked  effect,  for,  thus  applied,  it  is 
not  only  valuable  from  a  lertiUsiug  point  of  view,  but  it  tends  to 
keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  a  position  in  which  they  are  most 
benefited  by  the  action  of  sun  and  air.  Yet  how  often  do  we  disregard 
this  question  of  surface-rooting,  and,  as  it  -svere,  drive  the  roots 
downwards  by  digging  and  cropping  the  ground  whicli  they  occupy 
■with  vegetables,  &c.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
space  ;  all  who  have  plenty  of  ground  for  kitchen  garden  crops  should 
never  think  of  encroaching  on  the  fruit  tree  borders,  and  those  who 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  must  thus  crop,  should  at  least  allow 
each  tree  a  fair  modicum  of  space.  Keep  the  roots  near  the  surface; 
deep  planting  is  an  en'or  which  some  make  through  the  en-oneous 
impression  that  unless  so  buried  tliey  will  be  injured  by  frost. 
Above  all,  let  theni  be  well  spread  out,  and  the  soil  worked  well 
amongst  them  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  let  the  trees  be  securelj' 
staked,  for  till  that  is  done  all  fresh  roots  that  may  be  made  will, 
by  the  first  gale,  be  destroyed  tlirough  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  tlie 
tree.— W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— November  17  to  22. 

Floweks. — Sponging  C'rotons,  Drac.Tuas,  and  I'oinsettias.  Staking 
Adiantum  Farleyense.  Getting  up  Dahlias,  and  placing  tIior,i  in 
boxes  for  the  winter.  Gathering  seeds  of  Brier  to  produce  stocks 
for  Roses.  Boxing  Echeverias.  Potting  C'entaurea  ragusina,  Stag's- 
horn  Pelargonium,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  forcing.  Getting  a  few 
more  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  into  heat  for  blooming.  Taking  up 
from  outside  border  East  Lotliian  Stocks,  potting,  and  placing  them 
in  cold  houses.  Placing  a  few  more  .Spiri-eas  in  heat.  Sowing 
Cyclamen  persicuni  in  boxes  and  pans.  Staking  Mignonette.  Tying 
Azaleas  and  Eupatoriums. 

Fruit. — Looking  over  Trebbiano  Vines  and  cutting  out  laterals 
and  decaying  leaves.  Tying  Vine  slvoots  in  early  house.  Keeping 
early  Peach  house  close  preparatory  to  starting.  Looking  over 
Apples  and  Pears  in  fruit  room.  Cutting  Melons,  WTapping  them  in 
cotton  wool,  and  placing  theni  on  pipes  in  Melon  house  to  ripen. 
Looking  over  Pines,  and  watering  all  requiring  it.  Digging  holes  for 
planting  fruit  trees.  Talcing  the  surface  soil  off  early  Peach  house 
border  about  2  in.  in  depth. 

VEGET.tBLES. — Putting  .Seakale  into  pots,  and  placing  it  in  a  frame 
for  forcing  Tying  and  tliinuing  Tomatoes  and  winter  Cucumbers. 
Potting  Osboru's  French  Bean.  Cutting  all  Self-protecting  Broccoli 
ready  for  use.  Spawning  ilushroom  bed  outside,  and  turning  manure 
for  other  beds,  mixing  it  with  a  little  earth.  Digging  ground  for 
spring  cropping.  Looking  over  Tomatoes  in  Vinery,  and  picking  out 
those  decaying.  Covering  up  Seakale  bed  outside  with  manure  and 
leaves  for  forcing. — R.  G.,  BunjJdei/. 


Hardy  Florists'  Flo^wers.  -Under  this  title  Mr.  James 
Douglas  has  a  work  in  hand  which  will  be  published  sliortly.  It  will 
contain  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  chapters  on  tlie 
propagation,  cultivation,  and  raising  of  new  varieties  of  Auriculas, 
C'aniaticns  and  Picotees,  Tulips,  Polyanthuses,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  RL.uunculuses,  Pmks,  Pansies, 
Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  and  Aquilegias,  with  select  lists  of  each 
class.  It  is  also  to  contain  a  montliiy  calendar  of  operations  ;  and 
numerous  illustrations,  amongst  i\hich  is  to  be  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  from  a  photograpli  by  Elliott  &  Fry. 


THE  PHYLLOXEEA  IN  FEANCE. 

One  must  have  been  at  Bordeaux  and  heard  that  word  "  Pliylloxera"' 
uttered  by  a  Bordelais  to  realise  all  the  irritation  associated  with  it. 
When  a  Bordelais  speaks  of  tlie  Phylloxera  an  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  way  in  wliicli  of  old  Montagues  and  C'apulets  spoke  of  each 
otiier,  with  such  hatred,  such  terror,  sucli  thirst  for  vengeance  does 
he  pronounce  tlie  word.  Looking  at  the  suffering  Vines  and  compar- 
ing the  splendour  tliat  was,  with  the  present  misery  and  fears  for 
the  future,  quite  exjjlains  the  rage  of  the  Bordelais  at  tlie  exasperat- 
ing insect.  As  yet  the  renowned  country  of  M(5doc  and  Sauterne, 
where  wines  are  produced  which  appear  only  on  the  most  sumptuous 
tables,  has  not  been  attacked  in  a  very  sensible  degree  ;  but  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  from  Florae  to  Loussiac,  from  Loussiac 
to  St.  Croi.x  du  Mont,  across  the  vast  territory  bordering  the  bend 
of  the  Gironde,  desolation  is  at  its  height  ;  and  in  the  districts  fur- 
tlier  distant,  in  Charente,  Lauguedoc,  and  tlie  soutli,  the  evil  is 
almost  irreparable.  Four  hundred  thousand  hectares  of  Vines  liave 
almost  disappeared,  and  200,000  more  are  threatened  with  a  like  fate. 
A  third  part  of  the  Vineyards  of  France  have  been  attacked,  and  the 
remaining  tw(5-thirds  can  only  reckon  on  an  uncertain  future.  An 
annual  revenue  of  150,000,000f.  is  lost  to  the  nation,  and  a  capital  of 
three  or  four  milliads  has  become  unproductive. 

Since  I  liave  been  here  I  have  heard  many  people  of  experience 
speaking  of  tlie  Phylloxera  and  of  the  means  available  for  combat- 
ing it ;  I  have  myself  carefully,  and  with  the  aid  of  competent 
guides,  examined  both  the  Vines  and  their  enemy,  and  the  coiiclusioix 
to  be  drawn  is  that  the  problem  of  its  extirpation  still  awaits  a  practi- 
cal solution — one  capable  of  producing  results  such  as  sulphur  pro- 
duced on  the  scourge  of  1S54 — the  oidium.  As  regards  tlie  Phyl- 
loxera, only  palliatives,  preventive  measures,  have  been  tried,  leav- 
ing it  in  doubt  whetlier  to  attribute  the  disappearance  or  absence  of 
tlie  insect  to  them  or  to  chance,  the  Vine  perhaps  being  again  sud- 
denly ravaged  and  the  futility  of  the  treatment  demonstrated.  As 
soon  as  the  Government  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  exempt- 
ing the  ravaged  and  unproductive  Vines  from  taxation  it  gave  the 
matter  its  attention.  A  prize  of  300,000f.  was  offered  to  the  inven- 
tor of  a  moans  of  arresting  or  preventing  the  ravages  of  Phylloxera, 
and  500,000f.  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  suffering  Vine-growers.  The 
prize  of  300,000f.  has  given  rise  to  projects  enough  ;  and  as  to  the 
vote,  it  has  served  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  men  into  inspec- 
tors and  reporters,  who  have  still  further  increased  the  already 
rather  rich  collection  of  designations  composing  the  French  official 
world.  The  Vine-growers  have  still  to  choose  between  three  courses 
— either  to  submerge  the  Vines,  to  subject  tliem  to  injections  of  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  or  to  plant  Vines  of  American  origin.  Submer- 
sion is  only  possible  on  the  low-lying  banks  of  rivers  or  canals.  It 
has  given  very  good  results  where  the  water  serving  for  the  sub- 
mersion is  slimy  enough,  like  that  of  tlie  Gironde,  for  instance,  to 
compensate  by  a  deposit  of  mud  for  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil 
the  submersion  in  geneial  produces.  This  is  apparently  the  only 
result  of  the  submersion,  and  it  does  not  extirpate  the  insect,  which 
in  its  winged  state  can  escape.  The  mud  deposited  by  certain  \^'aters 
richly  charged  with  fertilising  matters  produces  such  a  strengthen- 
ing effect  as  to  paralyze  the  enfeebling  influence  of  the  Phylloxera; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  only  Vines  that  can  be  sub- 
merged are  those  below  the  level  of  rivers  or  canals — that  is  to  say 
the  least  important  part  of  the  Vines  attacked  or  destroyed.  The 
prolonged  rains  of  this  year  led  some  Vine-growers  to  hope  that, 
with  the  soil  soaked,  the  terrible  enemy  would  be  overcome  ;  lint 
when  the  rains  ceased  and  the  sun  had  dried  and  warmed  the  Vines 
again  there  was  the  Phylloxera  as  before,  and  neither  rain  nor  damp 
had  harmed  him.  Submersion  cannot  deliver  the  Gironde  from  the 
ravaging  insect  ;  but  it  is  well  to  submerge  wherever  it  is  possible 
with  tlie  slimy  water  of  the  Gironde,  which  if  it  does  not  destroy 
the  Phylloxera,  acts  as  a  restorative  to  the  ravaged  Vines. 

All  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  effect  seem  to- 
be  of  opinion  that  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  an  almost  certain  pre- 
servative for  Vines  which  have  not  yet  been  attacked,  or  only 
slightly  so.  Sulphuret  of  carbon  is  a  liquid  whicli  is  applied  by 
injection.  Two  men  are  required  for  the  operation,  one  to  drive 
the  injection  into  the  soil  and  another  immediately  to  close  the 
aperture  so  as  to  prevent  any  external  evaporation.  Tlie  operation 
requires  to  be  performed  be  skilled  workmen,  and  must  be  executed 
with  gTeat  care,  so  that  neither  too  much  or  too  little  of  the  sub- 
stance be  injected,  and  that  it  be  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
surface  and  from  the  roots.  Great  precision  is  thus  requisite  and 
the  opening  must  be  immediately  closed.  The  cost  of  materials 
and  labour  is  calculated  at  150f.  to  160f.  per  hectare,  and  the  operation 
being  always  necessary  twice  a  year,  this  involves  an  outlay  of 
300f.  or  320f.  per  hectare.  In  most  of  the  Vineyards  in  Langn"- 
doc  and  the  departments  producing  ordinary  wines,  such  a  remedy 
is  inapplicable  ;  for  30  hectolitres  of  wine  per  hectare  being  an  ave- 
rage yield,  when  the  price  is  from  1  of.  to  30f.  a  hectolitre,  or450f 
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to  900f .  a  kilometre,  .300f.  per  hectolitre  caunot  be  afForJed  for  a 
remedy  of  uncertain  efficacy  ;  for  this  would  swallow  up  the  entire 
margin  left  l)y  laljour,  transport,  casks,  &c,  Sulphuretof  carbon  can 
only  be  ajiplied  to  high  priced  wines.  A  third  reniedj'  is  the  substi- 
tution of  American  tor  French  stocks.  American  stocks,  first  into- 
duced  by  a  wine-grower  near  Bordeaux,  are  alleged  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  malady,  the  American  Vine  not  being  injured  by  it,  and  in 
this  Vineyard  I  luave  seen  one  of  the  American  stocks  with  1.30 
bundles  of  black  (ir.apes  upon  it.  AVhether  or  not  American  Vines 
introduced  the  disease,  people  are  afraid  of  planting  them  where 
the  I'hylloxera  has  not  ajipeared,  lest  they  sliould  introduce  it  ;  but 
they  have  been  tried  in  ordinary  Vineyards  already  visited  by  the 
Phylloxera,  where  tlierc  ^^•as  no  fear  of  the  quality  of  the  wine  being 
impaired.  In  Languedoc  wherever  the  American  Vines  have  begun 
to  yield  the  Vintage  has  shown  an  improvement,  but  nobody  is  able 
to  say  whether  in  the  case  of  the  best  wines  the  (piality  would  be 
jinafl'ected.  Some  argue  that  the  stock  is  immaterial  provided  the 
grafts  and  soil  are  good,  and  that  equally  good  Jledoc  would  Ijc  pro- 
duced by  American  as  by  French  stocks.  But  no  grower  lias  ^■en- 
tured  on  the  ex- 
periment for  fear 
the  reputation  of 
his  wines  should 
be  forfeited.  The 
Phylloxera  hav- 
ing, however, 
been  detected  in 
one  of  the  best 
M^doc  Vine- 
yards, it  will 
soon  be  neces- 
sary to  combat 
the  invader.  The 
jilanting  of  Ame- 
rican stocks  re- 
quires four  or  five 
fallow  years,  and 
few  growers  can 
aflbrd  this  inter- 
regnum. 

Thus  the  pro- 
blem remains  un- 
solved ;  submer- 
sion being  un- 
certain and  of 
limited  practic- 
ability, sulphuret 
of  carbon  being 
too  costly,  and 
replanting  being 
slow  and  hazard- 
ous. Meanwhile 
nothing  is  more 
melancholy  than 
the  aspect  of  the 
infested  districts. 
From  the  top  of 
the  hills  all  along 
Floirac,  Loussiac, 
and  .St.  Croix, 
you  see  large 
barren  fields,  life- 
less houses,  pi'ops 
without       Vine-: 

clinging  to  them,  unrepaired  and  unfrequented  roads,  peasants  engaged 
in  a  hopeless  labour.  From  time  to  time  my  oliliging  conipaninn  and 
guide  pulls  up  ;  wo  alight  and  pick  up  an  infected  root.  \Vith  a 
microscope  Me  see  the  yellow  active  parasite  which  covers  the  root 
with  a  thick  layer,  and  pronounces  sentence  of  death  en  the  whole 
plant.  Sometimes  my  companion  shows  me  a  plant  having  no  longer 
either  parasite  or  sap,  and  exclaims,  "The  rogues  have  decamped 
after  killing  the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  eggs."  This  afflicting  spec- 
tacle makes  you  understand  the  adjective  vastatrix,  and  I  eagerly 
accejit  ail  ofier  to  take  me  to  some  of  the  best  Medoc  Vineyards 
where  the  vintage  is  actively  going  on. — Times  Special  C'orrespcu- 
dcut. 


The  Siaiiey  Oak, 


Leaf-soil. — There  should  be  no  lack  of  leaf-soil  next  year,  as  the 
present  falling  crop  of  leaves  on  all  kinds  of  trees  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  we  have  had  for  years.  In  large  places  enormous  heaps  will 
be  put  together,  .and  in  small  gardens,  instead  of  following  the  evil 
example  of  the  Loudon  gardeners,  and  burning  them,  they  sliould 
be  built  into  tidy  square  heaps,  and  when  suSiciently  deconipc£cd, 
be  sprcael  over  the  surface  of  heels  and  borders  and  dug  in.  AlthoUjjh 


not  rich  in  manurial  properties,  yet  leaves  are  a  most  valuable 
dressing  for  the  soil,  and  soon  decompose,  keeping  the  soil  open  and 
fertile.  Leaves  whilst  yet  fresh  make  good  covering,  especially  for 
the  blanching  of  Seakale  and  Kliubarb,  and  assist  with  part  manure 
in  making  uji  a  steady  hotbed  for  Potatoes,  seeds,  &c.  The  avidity 
with  which  worms  draw  the  falh^i  leaves  into  the  soil  shows  that  they 
serve  otlicr  useful  purposes  besides  those  enumcrateM. — A.  D. 

Plants  of  Importance  in  Dairy  Farming.— Drawings 
and  dried  specimens  of  the  following  plants  were  exhibited  by  the 
Berlin  Agricultural  Museum  at  a  recent  exhibition  in  Berlin  of  dairy 
produce  : — 1.  Plants  l/iat  Promote  t/ie  Seeretion  or  Flow  of  Mill:. — 
The  milky  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Aspidosperma  yuebraeho,  used  in  the 
Argentine  KepuVilio.  Carica  Papaya,  the  Papaw :  the  milky  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruits  and  jietioles  acts  like  Cirsium  arvense,  Cynara 
Cardunculus,  Ficus  Carica,  Oxalis  Acetosella,  Piper  nigrum,  Cjuercus 
infectoria,  Piumex  Patientia.  Galium  verum,  the  true  (German) 
Milkwort,  does  not  encourage  the  fiow  of  milk.  2.  Plniils  thiti 
l{inih-r  the  Secretion  or  Flow  of  Mill.: — Cochlearia  Armoracia,  Fiu- 
guicula  vulgaris,  also  Sanicula  europaea  is  believed  to  act  in  the  same 

manner.  3.  For 
Colouring  Butter 
nnd  Chees^e.  — 
Bixa  Orellana, 
Calendula  offici- 
nalis, Caithanius 
tinctorius.  Crocus 
sativus,  Curcuma 
longa,  Crozopliora 
tinctoria,  Daucus 
Carota,  ilorus 
tinctoria.  4.  For 
Perfinni)}(j  Cheese, 
— Melilotus  ccc- 
rulea,  Penicil  - 
Hum  glaueum.  5. 
Plants  which  give 
a  peculiar  colour 
to  the  milk  of 
cows  feeding  up- 
on them  :  —  a. 
Colour  reddish. 
— Galium  verum, 
Pviibia  tinctorum, 
species  of  Carex, 
Seirpus,  and 
Kepiisetum,  of 
Eaiiunculus  and 
Euphorbia,  and 
young  shoots  of 
ileciduous  trees 
and  Conifers  are 
said  to  give  milk 
a  reddish  colour. 
/'.  Colour  yel- 
lowish. —  Daucus 
C  a  r  o  t  a  a  n  el 
Eheum  palma- 
tum.  c.  Colour 
bluish.  — Anchusa 
officinalis  and  A. 
tinctoria,  Buto- 
mus  umbellatus, 
Melamp3'rum  ar- 
vense, Mercuri- 
alis  perennis.  Polygonum  aviculare,  P.  FagopjTum,  and  Khinanthus 
major.  6.  The  following  plants  give  a  peculiar  sharp  taste  to  the  milk 
of  cows  feeding  upon  them  : — Allium  ursinum,  Artemisia  Absin- 
thium, Brassica  Napus,  Gratiol.a  officinalis,  Euphorbi.a  (_'ypari.«sius, 
Helleliorus  iiiger,  Matricaria  Chamoniilla,  anel  Zea  Mays. —  Wiener 
Lanihrirtli.^eliii/tUehe  Zellnnij. 

The  Double  Flo-wering  Golden  Feather  is  known  in 
the  traele  as  Golden  Gem,  and  is  a  yellow  form  of  the  common  green 
kind.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  laciniated,  but  not  so  hanelsoniely  as 
Osborn's  kind,  which  is  the  prettiest  of  all  the  (Joldcn  Pyrethrums. 
The  (iolden  Gem  was  originally  offered  as  a  bedding  plant,  but  one 
season's  growth  showeil  that  it  was  useless  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
habit  is  loose,  anel  each  plant  runs  off  to  flower  (juite  early.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  therefore  can  be  made  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  white  flowers.  If  gi-own  as  a  flowering  plant,  no  doubt 
tlie  gi-een-leavcd  kind  is  the  best,  because  the  contr.ast  with  the 
foliage  is  much  more  pleasing.  For  edgings,  margins,  and  carpet 
bedding  the  Golden  Feather  still  affords  the  best  yellow,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  easily  raised  from  seed  causes  it  to  be  so  widely  used 
that  it  soon  becomes  a  nuisance. — A.  D. 
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View  iu  llie  Park  at  Stowe. 


THE  FAMOUS  PAKKS  AND  CxAEDENS  OF  THE  AVORLD.* 


j.-jI's^S/^::-:; 


A  r.ooK  on  tliis  suliject 
really  well  dene  would  Le  a 
very  attractive  ir.c,  rr.d 
also  very  useful.  The  j  re- 
sent woik  is  altir.cti\e  :ii 
all  that  concerns  {.-occi  en- 
graving and  good  jiriuting, 
hut  the  fan-.ous  {.aniens  c.f 
the  -norld  arc  after  all  lut 
poorly  rei)re.scnted,  though 
there  are  a  great  ninny 
jiretty  cuts  scattered 
tlirough  the  book — many 
of  them  more  interest- 
ing from  the  point  of  view 
of  art  and  wood  engraving 
than  gardening.  The  hock, 
in  fact,  is  a  soit  of  transla- 
tion or  abriilgment  of 
Mangin's  work  on  gardens, 
and  illustrated  hy  many  of 
its  cuts.  It  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me  tliat  a  hook  of 
this  kind  really  well  done 
would  be  a  most  valuable 
one,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  nothing  of  the  kind  lias  as  yet 
been  attempted.  It  is  usually  done  by  persons  wlio,  in  illustrating  a 
beautiful  jilaoe,  are  almost  certain  to  omit  the  features  that 
have  any  beauty  or  interest,  giving  us  instead  some  fountain,  hard 
building,  or  fantastic  vignette  which  may  happen  to  catcli  the 
designer's  eye.  The  writing  of  this  book  is  of  the  ]ioorcst  kind, 
giving  antiiju.ated  and  small  unauthenticated  twaddle  aljout  old 
flowers  and  old  gardens  without  the  slightest  point  of  utility.  Here, 
for  e.xample,  is  a  Ijit  about  Persia.  "  Has  Persia  had  its  Le  Notre  ?  " 
"  To  this  question  we  cannot  profess  to  give  either  an  afKrm.ative  or 
a  negative  answer  :  but  its  royal  gardens,  if  the  traveller  Chardin 
may  be  credited,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a  sketch  or  daub  of  the 


Grand  Trianon."  To  which  question  I  can  only  say  th.at  I  hope  not. 
Persia  is  a  sad  and  blighted  land  in  many  parts,  I  believe,  but  I 
trust  it  is  r.ow  h.ere  so  sad  as  the  ruins  of  the  dreary  rubljisli  which  we 
owe  to  what  is  called  the  "genius  of  Le  Notre."  In  this  world,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  it,  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  dismal  as  the 
garden  of  the  (Jrand  Trianon  ;  and  the  ilaub  in  imitation  of  it  must 
indeed  be  deploralile.  Frcni  this  book  one  turns  to  think  of  what  good 
might  be  done  by  well-selected  views  of  gardens  which  are  really 
famous  and  beautiful.  S-'ome  of  our  ov  n  private  places  would  form 
very  attractive  an<l  instructive  ones,  but  you  teach  nothing  by 
merely  figuring  a  house,  as  is  so  often  done  in  this  book,  neither  do 
you  teach  much  by  showing,  as  a  "  landscape  garden  in  Ireland, "one 
or  two  common  trees  on  a  bit  of  level  ground,  as  on  page  1.59.  There 
are  a  great  many  beautiful  gardens  aliroad  which  we  do  not  know 
enough  of  in  this  country,  j'articulavly  some  of  the  (icrmau  and 
Austrian  )  laces  ;  but  even  to  ilhi.strate  tlie  really  remarkable  gardens 
in  cur  own  country  would  be  a  grand  work.  V. 


■  "  The  F.iniou3  Parks  and  Gardons  of  the  World." 
nd  Edinbur-'h. 


Nelson  &  Sons,  London 


Kerosene  for  Insects. — A  gentleman  in  San  Fr.aneisco 
having  in  liis  conservatory  \arious  hard-wooded  anel  thick-leaved 
I^ants  covered  with  insects,  tried,  with  only  temporary  success,  the 
tedious  and  expensive  I'lan  of  washing  with. soft  soap;  also  syring- 
ing with  various  substances,  including  carbolic  acid,  v.  liich  injured 
tlie  tender  growths.  He  tlien  hit  upon  what  proved  to  be  a  very 
etfectual  rtnuily,  of  which  he  says,  in  the  Cnlijhriiian  llortkiiHiirkt: 
I  procured  from  a  druggist  an  atomiser,  and  filling  tlic  bottom  with 
kerosene,  sprayed  over  a  Camellia  to  be  experimented  upon.  It  was 
a  verj-  dirty  plant,  the  branches  and  leaves  of  which  w ere  covered 
not  only  with  scale,  but  with  lilack  fungus  ;  a  very  small  quantity 
sufficeil  to  vaporise  anil  cover  the  entire  plant.  After  the  fluid  had 
evaporated  and  the  plant  was  dry,  the  scales  were  found  dead, 
shrivelled,  and  partly  detached,  and  with  the  slighest  toucli  fell  off; 
the  black  fungus,  also,  which  everybody  knows  is  so  tenacious  on 
the  leaf,  was  dried  uji  into  a  loose  powder,  wlueh  a  shake  sent  to  the 
ground.  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  the  single  experiment ;  but 
have  since  usetl  kerosene  in  the  spray  on  several  other  plants  pestered 
and  diseased  with  these  parasites.  Orange  trees,  &c.  I  have  also 
tried  atomized  kerosene  to  destroy   aphis  on  Pelargoniums  and  on 
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the  soft  and  tender  flower  liiuls  of  greenhouse  Roses.  I  destroyed 
the  aphis,  but  the  new  and  tender  growtli  of  my  plants  was  des- 
troyed  also. — Nevj   York  Tribune. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


HAEDY  PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWER  BEDS. 

Plants  suitable  for  the  decor.ation  of  (lower  beds,  after  the  ordinary 
summer  bedding  ones  have  ceased  to  be  ornamental,  have  at  various 
times  attracted  the  attention  of  those  concerned  in  such  matters, 
and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
shown  as  regards  the  class  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I 
therefore  just  here  allude  to  two  or  three  of  very  easy  culture 
whicii  I  used  to  adopt  for  this  purpose  many  years  ago.  They 
are  easily  obtainable,  and  here  let  me  observe  that  I  hold  tlie  re- 
quirement of  a  [ilant  for  winter  decoration  to  be,  that  it  should  look 
well  immediately  it  is  planted,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  with 
bulljs  and  many  other  plants  that  are  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Helleborus  fcBtidus. — This  used  to  be  one  of  my  gi-eatest 
favourites  for  the  decoration  of  winter  beds.  Its  singular  foliage  of 
an  evergreen  character  resembles  that  of  an  exotic  Palm  more  than 
anything  else,  and,  as  plants  of  it  could  be  taken  up  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  it  was  an  excellent  one  to  remove,  and  so  hardy  that 
we  often  planted  it  in  vases  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  and 
exposed  to  the  severest  winter  winds,  without  its  suffering  in  the 
least ;  and  its  flowers,  which  appear  at  Christmas  or  before,  are  no 
detriment  to  it,  which  is  the  case  with  many  fine  foliaged  plants.  It  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  being,  in  fact,  a  native  plant, 
but  seed  of  it  requires  a  long  time  to  germinate,  and  it  perhaps  likes 
to  sow  itself  under  shrubs  and  in  odd  places,  where  it  is  often  met 
with,  and  plants  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  high  have  pretty  foliage,  although 
larger  plants  look  better.  It  seems  to  like  a  chalky  soil,  or  one 
abounding  in  lime,  and  most  likely  it  is  found  wild  only  in  such 
places  as  abound  in  these  materials  ;  but  it  thrives  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  when  once  obtained  there  are  few  but  who  would 
admire  it.  Many  years  ago  I  sent  some  plants  of  it  to  London  to  a 
person  who  occupied  a  high  position  as  a  decorator  of  public  rooms 
and  dinner  tables,  and  he  did  not  know  it,  but  placed  it  amongst 
his  choicest  plants,  and  in  the  most  prominent  positions,  and  he  may, 
perhaps,  have  increased  liis  stock  of  it  by  this  time,  but  it  is  not  yet 
so  common  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  believe  that  medicinally  it  is  a 
poisonous  plant. 

Iris  foBtidissima  variegata. — This  is  a  variegated  form  of 
the  Gladwin,  and  is  more  persistent  than  most  other  kinds  of 
variegateil  plants  ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it  become 
gi-een  ;  and  its  foliage  being  at  all  times  persistent,  it  is  quite  as 
useful  as  any  of  tlie  Yuccas,  and,  being  of  easy  culture,  is  more 
manageable.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  offsets,  as  it  seldom  flowers, 
and  I  never  could  make  anything  of  it  in  that  way  ;  but  when  well 
grown  it  looks  well  either  in  sunnner  or  winter.  The  striking  varie- 
gation of  its  foliage  equals  anything  in  that  w.ay  that  I  know  of. 
I  presume  its  prototype  to  be  a  British  plant,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  it  wild. 

Arabis  albida  variegata. — The  merits  of  this  dwarf  plant 
are  that  cuttings  or  slips  of  it  may  be  put  in  in  November,  and  will 
invariably  grow,  looking  well  at  first  and  all  winter,  and  it  may  be 
planted  as  an  edging  around  beds  of  something  else,  its  neat-looking 
foliage  contrasting  well  with  anything  around  it.  It  also  flowers  at 
the  same  time  as  the  green  one,  but  for  winter  it  is  very  handy  as  a 
dwarf  plant. 

Stachys  lanata. — This  ^^oolly-Ieaved  plant  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  w.ay  as  that  last  named  ;  slips  of  it  grow  equally  well, 
and  it  is  of  easy  culture. 

Cineraria  maritima. — Although  plants  of  this  do  not  trans- 
plant so  well  as  .some  that  are  mentioned  above,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  introduced  here,  and  if  all  long  slips  of  it  be  inserted  in  the 
ground  up  to  their  leaves  they  will  mostly  grow.  Associated  with 
it  may  be  mentioned  the  two  kinds  of  Lavender  Cotton  (Santolina 
incana  and  S.  Cham.X'cyparissus)  as  described  by  your  correspondent 
(p.  394),  both  of  whicii  I  used  to  grow  many  years  ago,  merely  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  one  of  them  being  upright  and  the  other 
spreading. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plants  named  that  their  merits  depend  on 
their  foliage,  and  that  shrubs  of  various  kinds  may  be  added,  but  as 
tliese  seem  well  known  to  all,  I  refrain  iror.i  giving  them  here,  but  will 
OMly  name  one  that  is  but  seldom  met  m  ith,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  hardy  of  all,  aud  that  is  tlie  common  Rue,  the 
foliage  of  which  looks  very  neat  and  pretty,  and  plants  of  it  may 


easily  be  obtained  from  cuttings,  but  the  only  place  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  it  used  with  effect  was  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mendell, 
near  Manchester,  where,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  things  for 
■which  this  garden  was  famed,  was  a  good  sujiply  of  this  jjlant  being 
prepared  for  winter  use.  It  is  needless  to  observe  tliat  in  addition 
to  the  above,  plants  remarkable  for  e.arly  flowering  may  also  be  intro- 
duced, and  as  they  usually  present  a  good  tuft  of  foliaf;e,  their 
presence  is  equally  acceptable  in  autumn  and  winter  as  in  March 
or  afterwards,  although  some  of  them,  as  Arabis  albida  often 
show  flower  in  February,  and  the  blue  Forget-me-not  soon  after,  but 
I  leave  it  to  someone  else  to  extend  this  list. 

An  Old  Gakdenee. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AND   ROCKERIES. 

I  AJI  afraid  that  Mr.  Goldring  lias  not  mended  the  case  as  regards 
these  plants  by  his  last  note.     There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  very 
often  too  much  fuss  is  made  over  building  rockeries,  and,  when  they 
are  built,  they  are  of  little  use  to  grow  jilants  upon.     Allow  me  to 
point  out  a  plan  which  I  have  adopted  here — a  verj-  simijle  one — by 
which  the  conditions  of  success  are  secured,  and  the  monotonous  flat- 
ness obviated  to  which  Mr.  Goldring  objects.     It  is  nothing  more 
than  half  sinking  a  few  stones  here  and  there  in  an  ordinaiy  herba- 
ceous border.     For  instance,  close  to  where  I  write,  two  stones  are 
placed  almost  touching    each  other,   one  has  a  perpendicular  side 
which     rises    9    in.    or    10    in.    above     the     gi-ound,    and     faces 
north-east  :      at    the    b.ase    of    this   two    or   three    plants    of   Cor- 
tusa     ilatthioli     are      planted    ;       here     it     thrives     luxuriantly, 
just  enough  shade  is  obtained,  and  its  roots  being  in  contact  with  the 
stone  and  under  it  are  quite  at  home.     On  the  top,   in  the  chink 
between  the  stones,    Dianthus  alpinus  is  planted  ;  here  tliis  thrives 
to  perfection,  and  has  spread  on  eacli  side  over  the  stones.     In  other 
cases,  three  or  four,  or  more  stones  are  half  buried,   and  the  space 
between— following  the  undulations  of  the  stones — are  filled  with 
soil.     One  of  these  patches  is  planted  entirely  with   Phlox  Nelsoni, 
another  with  P.  setacea,  another  with  P.    verna,   and  so  on.     The 
plants  fill  up  quite   closely  all  the  spaces  between^the  stones,  and 
creep  up  them,  and  in  such  masses  can  be  very  well  seen.    In  another 
imtance,  at  the  base  of  a  stone  Dodecatheon  integi-ifolium  is  planted 
in  a  patch,  and  in  a  little  slope  up  between  two  stones  occur  two  or 
three  plants  of  Primula  rosea  ;  at  the  base  on  another  side  Primula 
verticillata   (this  is  planted  out  early    in   spring),   and  among  the 
stones  on  the  top  m.ay  be  seen  .Saxifraga  longifolia.      In  another, 
several  plants  of  Saxifraga  geranioides  are  planted  at  the  base  of  a 
stone,   and   the  interval  between  this  and    another  is   tilled    with 
Epimedium  pinnatum.        In  another  a    tiny  standard,   on  a   0-in. 
stem,  of    Cytisus   atro-purpureus  is   placed  towards  one   side,  and 
cne    of     the     double-flowered     Genista     tinctoria    on     the     other, 
and  the  intervals  are  filled  with  Aca^na  microphylla,  and  so  on.     All 
these  groups  are  well  varied  and  distinct,  and  it  is  quite  endless  the 
number  of  combinations  a  little  taste  will  produce   even  with   com- 
mon materials  ;  and  all  I  have  mentioned  are  common.     It  is  the 
commoner,  but  none  the  less  beautiful,  plants  that  we  want  to  popu- 
larise, and  not  those  that  are  rare  and  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  in  fact, 
with  many  of  these  latter  there  is  not  enough  of  them  to  popularise 
with.     A  point  that  has  generally  been  left  out  of  discussions  upon 
tliis  subject  is  that  most  of  these  plants — one  can  scarcely  tell  why 
— look  to  best  advantage  when  associated  with  stones  ;  and  there  is 
the  other  fact  that  they  not  only  look  better,  but  do  better.     In  all 
the  instances  I  have  quoted,  none  of  the  stones  are  more  than  10  in. 
or  12  in.  above  the  ground.     I  foi-got  to  mention  that  in  the  group 
composed  of  Phlox  setacea,  close  to  the  stones  and  towards  tlie  back. 
Iris  Pseud-acorus  variegata  was  planted,  and  this  group  was  very 
charming.  T.   Smith. 

A^'eicry.  ^ 

Useful  Border  Plants  — After  a  sunless  season  and  continual 
rainfall,  causing  a  great  scarcity  of  flowers,  the  names  of  such  as  have 
done  well  here  may  be  acceptable.  After  a  good  bloom  of  Alpine 
Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  others  of  the  Primrose  tribe,  the  first 
on  the  list  is  Germ.xn  Pansies,  fancy  varieties  :  tliese  have  kept  up  a 
good  bloom  during  the  whole  season,  followed  l)y  Myosotisdissitiflora, 
Coronilla  (the  herbaceous  kind),  Trollius,  Cani]iainila  glomerata 
superba  (a  good  useful  variety),  Lupiuus  polyphyllus,  Deliihiniums, 
Hemerocallis,  Canterbury  Bells  (Dean's  strain).  Sweet  Peas,  Antir- 
rhinums, Pentstemons,  Rudbeckias  (still  in  full  bloom,  November  8), 
Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  and  that  fine  old  but  neglected  creeper,  Tro- 
psolum  tuberosuin,  which  has  been  grand  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
still  in  full  bloom  and  seeding  freely  this  season.  These  are  every- 
body's flowers,  so  to  speak,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  more 
extensively  grown  than  they  are.— W.  DiVErvS,  ]ykrtoii,  lUurMnd- 
sione. 
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IIOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  ELOWER  GAEDEN. 


Rare  Plants  on  the  Ormes  Head. —In  reply  to  a  letter, 
signed  Edwin. Jacksou,  which  lately .ippearcd respecting;  the  Hirnanto- 
glossum  liircinum  (the  great  Lizard  Orchis),  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  it  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Jlr.  Inohbald. 
However,  such  is  tlie  case.  In  the  year  1870  I  planted  a  tine  speci- 
men (which  I  found  on  the  "  Little  Orme  ")  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Schofield,  where  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  still  growing.  This 
year  I  collected  several  specimens  on  the  "Great  Orme,"  all  of  which 
have  bloomed  abundantly,  having  from  fifty  to  seventy  flowers  on  a 
spike.  I  have  also  collected  nearly  all  the  British  Orchidacea;, 
among  them  was  a  variegated  specimen  of  H.  hircinum,  near  Dover  ; 
but  I  regret,  however,  that  like  many  of  our  native  treasures,  they 
are  becoming  scarce,  and  unless  they  are  taken  in  hand  by  propaga- 
tors they  will  soon  be  exterminated.  Thousands  of  choice  plants 
are  pulled  uji  root  and  branch,  and  taken  away  annually  by  persons 
who  do  not  know  their  value.  I  am  propagating  a  large  quantity  of 
the  Orchis  from  seed  ;  and  next  year,  I  shall  have  many  hundreds  of 
the  great  Lizard,  which  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  any 
botanical  friends,  who,  like  myself,  take  interest  in  this  rare  and 
beautiful  class  of  plants. — Geo.  Simp.son,  Llandudno. 

The  above  extract  from  the  North   Wales  Chronicle  of  Kov.  S 

may  be  of  interest  to  students  of  British  wild  flowers.  The  writer, 
who  published  his  first  letter  under  the  signature  of  "  Botanist,"  now 
reveals  his  name  and  address.  He  repeats  his  previous  statement 
more  emphatically  and  with  greater  confidence  than  Ijefore,  that  he 
has  this  year  found  the  Lizard  Orchis  on  the  Great  Orme,  in  which 
case  he  deserves  the  credit  of  finding  it  and  adding  one  more  to  its 
few  habitats  ;  while  to  all  students  of  wild  flowers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  add  it  to  our  local  flora. — Edwin' 
Jack.sox,  Llandeijai. 

Iris  Ksempferi  Chelsea  Hero.— This  is  a  large  aud  hand- 
some double-flowered  variety  of  Kitmijfer'a  Iris,  introduced  from 
Japan.  The  flowers  are  flat  and  regular  iu  form,  5i  in.  across, 
of  a  rich  blue  purple,  lit  up  by  a  golden  bar  at  the  base  of  each 
of  the  six  segments,  which  are  closely  inibricated,  and  spread  out 
horizontally.  The  breadth  of  the  segments,  and  the  complete  im- 
brication of  the  inner  over  the  outer  series,  give  a  peculiar  fulness 
to  the  flower. 

East  Lothian  Stocks.— At  present  (TthNov.)  there  is  a  won- 
derful display  of^these  beautiful  Stocks  in  flower  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cemetery,  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  showing  how  well 
adapted  those  fine  varieties  are  for  autumn  work.  Mr.  C'ovvie,  tlie 
superintendent,  has  been  a  most  enthusiastic  grower  of  the  East 
Lothian  .Stock  for  many  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing several  new  varieties.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  beau- 
tiful sort  named  New  Crimson,  which  is  a  sport  from  the  old  scarlet, 
and  also  for  the  fine  white  Wallflower-leaved  variety,  which  is  a 
sport  from  the  old  white;  this  Latter  variety  also  originated  with 
Mr.  Shearer,  of  Yester.  It  would  be  well  for  gi-owers'of  these  Stocks 
to  notice  any  tendency  to  sport  in  any  of  tlie  single  plants,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  new  kinds  arc  to  be  obtained. 
This  is  my  motive  in  directing  attention  to  the  above,  as  many  are 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  only  from  seed  that  new  varieties  are 
to  be  obtained. — Joiis  DowxiE. 

Variegated  Grasses.- 1  can  add  two  more  to  your  corre- 
spondents' lists  of  these.  I  have  Poa  aquatica  very  clearly 
and  regularly  striped  with  white  in  the  summer,  but  towards  autumn 
the  markings  disappear,  and  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
type.  Aramlo  Phragmitis  I  found  well  variegated  in  a  muddy  hollow 
on  the  cliff's  near  here  this  summer. — J.  M.,  Charmoidlt,  Dorset. 

Double-white  Rocket.— I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Elliot  for  his 
kind  suggestions  (p.  404),  whereby  I  might  obtain  a  plant  of  this 
Rocket  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  do  full  justice 
to  a  plant  that  is  so  scarce  and  choice,  and  therefore  I  must  decline 
the  offer  so  kindly  made.  I  hope,  however,  to  live  to  see  it  again 
more  plentiful  than  it  is  now. — An  Old  Gardener.. 


Pea  Haulm  and  Slugs.— Some  few  weeks  back  I  requested 
one  of  our  men  to  clear  a  south  border  of  Pea  haulm,  but  being  Saturday 
night  it  was  left  on  the  border  till  Monday  morning,  when  under 
the  haulm  I  found  the  ground  covered  with  slugs.  Therefore  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  I  immediately  ordered  small  bunches  of  Pea 
haulm  to  1  e  placed  round  all  quarters  on  which  young  green  crops 
were  growing,  and  we  now,  with  a  basket  of  lime,  go  round  these 
every  other  morning,  merely  turning  the  Pea  haulm  and  dusting 
the  hot  lime  over  the  slugs.  In  this  way  we  are  fast  exterminating 
these  arch  foes  to  gardeners. — R.  Gilbert,  Bunjhlei/. 


NEW  KIND  OF  GAEDEN  LABEL. 

Looking  at  labelling  in  a  general  sense,  nothing,  so  far  as  private 
gardens  are  concerned,  can  be  more  unsatisfactory,  especially  those 
in  which  tlie  collection  of  plants  is  of  some  magnitude.  Nursery- 
men and  tlie  managers  of  public  and  botanic  gardens  have  each  a 
system  of  their  own,  more  or  less  commendable,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  not  to  be  commended  at  all.  I  well  remember  my  first  visit  to 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  about  the  beginning  of  April.  At 
that  early  season  the  display  of  plants  was  meagre,  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  being  the  display  of  unnecessary  large  labels.  Over 
conspicuity  in  this  case  prevailed  at  the  expense  of  neatness  ;  busi- 
ness men  soon  discover  which  is  the  most  practical,  jjermancnt,  and 
most  economical  method.  In  their  case  numbers  are  mostly  used, 
and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  effectual  methods  whicli  I  have 
ever  seen  was  the  Oak  staves  of  foreign  flour  barrels,  neatly  split, 
sawn  into  lengths,  and  boldly  burn-marked  with  a  number,  the  nine 
figures  being  sufficient  to  denote  the  vegetation  of  the  whole  world. 
I  cannot  even  glance  at  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  labels  used  or 
recommended.  A  great  error,  I  think,  is  committed  in  private 
establishments  in  overloading  well  kept  and  beautiful  sliruliljcries 
with  glaring  white  earthenware  labels,  with  the  name  in  black, 
burnt  in.  I  consider  that  the  natural  grace  and  repose  of 
many  a  beautiful  shrubbery  is  wholly  cut  up  and  destroyed  by 
these  ostentatioua  attempts  at  the  scientific,  carrying  with  t'hem,  as 
they  do,  too  much  of  the  shop,  the  cabinet,  and  the  museum  to  be  at 
all  agreeable. 
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Fix.  1.— Wire  frame  without  label.  Fis.  2.— Frame  with  laliel  attached. 
Fij;.  3.  —Single  strong  wire  perforateil.  Fig.  4.  —  Wii'e  with  laljel  attached  ;  c, 
ground  liue.    Fig.  5.— Objeutionaljle  form. 

To  those  who  grow,  say,  perhaps,  1,500  or  2,000  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants,  permanent  stereotyped  labels  are  an  impossibility ; 
to  such  collections  something  is  continuously  being  added,  or,  it  may 
be,  lost,  and  in  such  cases  labeU  that  can  easily  be  obliterated,  and 
used  over  and  over  again,  must  be  adopted.  Hence  we  are  thrown 
on  the  small,  common,  deal  label,  and  all  the  vexations  consequent 
on  its  iuelficacy,  the  cause  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  use  them  largely.  The  capillary  nature  of  the  soft 
deal  converts  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  thrust  into  the  damp  or  wet  earth, 
into  a  kind  of  sponge  ;  its  tissues  get  gorged  with  water,  and  the  slight 
coat  of  paint  and  the  pencil  writing  perish,  and  the  label  itself 
becomes  decayed,  and  breaks  otf  at  the  slightest  touch.  Another 
gi-eat  source  of  trouble  with  these  kind  of  tallies  or  labels  is  the 
eff'ect  of  frost.  Owing  to  the  porosity  of  the  wood,  it  is  always 
warmer,  even  during  tlie  most  intense  frost,  than  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  inserted,  and  a  slight  vacuity  is  formed  around  each  label,  which, 
thus  loosened,  is  thrown  on  the  surface,  on  the  expansion  of  the 
soil  by  frost,  to  become  dry,  and  to  be  blown  about  Ijy  the  wind. 
The  evil  of  this  is  more  real  than  may  be  imagined.  After  the  frost 
of  last  winter  I  had  in  my  garden  at  least  1,000  labels  lying  in 
confusion,  sometimes  two  or  tlirce  together,  and  I  have  had  to  discard 
in  my  time  a  collection  of  Sedunis,  Saxifrages,  and  Serapervivums, 
and  latterly  a  collection  of  Epimediums,  owing  to  the  obliteration 
and  misplacement  of  labels. 

To  counteract  this  ever-recurring  torment  I  have  devised  what 
may  be  called  a  combination  label,  wherein  the  common  soft  deal 
label,  in  conjunction  with  wire,  will  remain  perfect  for  years. 
Fig.  1,  A,  is  a  piece  or  wire  (it  need  not  be  too  strong)  doubled  close 
together  for  about  7  in.,  expanded  at  the  bottom  1  in.  each  way,  and 
then  bent  downwards  3  in.  to  form  prongs,  to  thrust  into  the  soil. 
On  the  double  portion  of  the  wire  a  4-in.  laliel  is  placed,  rising  a 
little  above  the  wire  ;  the  label  is  pierced  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  a  tack  or  small  bit  of  lead  wire  is  passed  through  it  aud 
the  doubled  portion  of  the  wire  and  clenched  behind,  forming  a 
rivet,  when  the  label  has  the  apjiearance  shown  in  fig.  2,  A  repre- 
senting the  rivet.     When  the  prongs  of  the  label  are  thrust  into  the 
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earth  there  will  be  3  in.  clear  between  tlie  soil  anil  the  label,  thus 
preventing  it  from  being  spoiled  by  ilanip,  or  being  bespattered  by 
the  rain  with  dirt ;  and  .is  a  label  is  always  supposed  to  be  close  to 
a  pUnt,  tlie  elev.atiim  of  the  label  by  the  wire  is  not  noticeil. 
Another  form  of  these  labels,  and  more  simple  still,  consists  of  one 
straight  piece  of  stout  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  fencing,  cut  into 
lengths  of  12  in.  (fig.  3).  This  wire  is  heated,  and  a  hole  m.aile 
through  it  as  at  B,  against  wliicU  the  label  is  placed  and  rivetted  as 
before  (see  fig.  4). 

Any  ordinary  workman,  with  a  few  tools  and  a  square  piece  of 
iron  fixed  permanently  on  a  bench  iis  an  anvil,  would  turn  these  out 
expeditiously,  say  twenty  an  hour,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  better,  a 
nailmaker  would  make  tliem  almost  as  fast  and  as  cheap  as  nails. 
The  wires  need  not  be  galvanised  ;  tie  them  together,  by  means  of 
bits  of  tine  wire,  into  bundles,  heat  them  hot,  and  drop  them  {i.e., 
the  bundles),  into  a  vessel  of  tar  ;  the  wooden  portion  can  be  fixed 
on  afterwards.  Fig.  5  is  a  form  of  label  I  could  not  tolerate,  thougii 
it  is  sometimes  commended.  AVheu  used  in  quantities  its  horizontal 
shape  renders  it  too  obtrusive.  Thos.  A\  iLLi.iMS. 

Orm  ildi-k. 
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"Winter  Blossoms.— Amongst  plants  that  cheer  us  in  gi-ecn- 
houses  in  w-inter,  the  Abutilons  are  beginning  to  have  a  place. 
They  are  distinct  in  form  from  most  other  flowers  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  at  that  season,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
pleasing  in  colour.  Vilmorin's  red  form  of  tlie  Chinese  Primrose  is 
a  real  gain  to  the  winter  greenhouse,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
strains  that  have  hitlierto  been  raised  in  tliis  country.  The  colour 
is  a  fine  rich  rose-red,  very  cheerful  in  w  inter.  What  with  this 
and  the  Cyclamens  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  also  so  much  improved 
in  variety  and  culture  during  the  past  dozen  years,  the  glasshouse 
in  wiiitf  r  has  become  very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

Pansies. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  some 
handsome  blooms  of  Pansies,  wdiicli,  owing  to  the  open  state  of  the 
weather,  are  now  flowering  almost  as  finely  as  in  summer.  Amongst 
the  sorts  sent  were  Wm.  Gladstone,  ricli  yellow,  with  a  dark  centre  ; 
Grand  Duchesse,  le.Tion  ground  witli  maroon  centre,  edged  with  the 
same  colour  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  pale  yellow  with  dark  centre  ; 
Good  Gracious,  a  large,  bold  flower,  purplish-maroon,  edged  with 
pale  yellow,  streaked  in  the  upper  petals  ;  and  Grand  Jlouarch,  a 
large  velvety-dark  flower,  with  a  liglit-coloured  eye. 

The  Imperial  Dahlia. — It  is  surprising  that  this  stately  and 
lovely  plant  is  not  grown  more  than  it  is  in  private  gardens. 
Several  plants  of  it  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  struck  us  as  being 
very  beautiful — so  graceful  and  delicate  in  colour— although  not 
what  we  should  call  very  strongly  grown.  By  the  way,  is  there  not 
some  mode  of  growing  or  grafting  this,  so  tliat  it  flowers  in  a  com- 
paratively dwarf  state? 

Torenia  asiatica  as  a  Curtain  Plant. — There  are  now 
some  plants  of  this  old  favourite  at  Chiswick  hanging  down  4  ft.  from 
the  bench  on  which  they  stand,  associated  with  the  variegated 
trailing  Gr.ass  which  is  so  useful  as  a  curtain  plant.  This  is  too  often 
the  only  plant  used,  whereas  the  Torenia  is  more  beautiful,  its  foliage 
and  stems  forming  a  graceful  curtain  whether  the  plant  is  in  bloom 
or  not ;  but  as  it  is  generally  in  flower  it  is,  perh.aps,  the  most 
desirable  of  all  plants  for  the  purpose  just  named. 

Tomatoes. — The  Tomato  is  becoming  such  a  favourite  that 
anytliing  whicli  enables  us  to  get  a  greater  supply  of  it  is  worth 
noting-  At  Chiswick  a  number  of  plants  are  fruiting  nicely  in  the 
upper  and  warmer  parts  of  the  roof  of  a  half-span  house,  and  to  reach 
the  glass  they  have  to  be  trained  by  a  back  wall  aliout  7  ft.  high  on 
single  stems.  It  merely  shows  the  adaptability  of  tlie  plant  to  almost 
any  situation.  There  are  many  spare  places  in  hothouses  and  green- 
houses in  summer  where  Tomatoes  might  be  easily  grown  in  quanti- 
ties, and  to  reach  any  vacant  position  they  may  be  as  easily  trained 
to  grow  12  ft.  as  2  ft. 

Chrysanthemums    in   the    Temple    Gardens. -The 

annual  disjilay  of  these  fine  autumn  flowers  is  now  on  view,  and  will 
be  till  the  end  of  the  month.  In  common  with  other  classes  of 
plants,  they  are  not  so  fine  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  more  con- 
genial season,  but  still  the  exhibition  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is 
highly  appreciated,  juilging  by  the  continuous  stream  of  people  w  lio 
visit  it.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  varieties  at  present  in  flower, 
and  amongst  them  are  several  of  the  newer  kinds,  such  as  La 
Frisure,  with  rose-coloured  and  singularly-tivisted  florets,  which 
show  their  white  under-surfaces,  and  Nuit  d'Hiver,  which,  like  the 
preceding,  is  one  of  the  Japanese  varieties.  It  has  saffron-tinted 
blooms,  with  the  under-  surfaces  of  the  leaves  yellow.     Associated 


with  these  is  t]i3  brilliant  deep  red  Mons.  Crousse,  and  the  beau- 
tiful v.arietics  Empress  of  India,  the  Gaztdle,  and  Marslial 
MacMahon.  Elaine  is  anotlier  beautifnl  kind,  and  one  which  is  well 
shown,  the  pure  white  blooms  being  very  large  and  of  fine  form. 
Conspicuous  .amongst  others  are  also  fine  examples  of  James  Salter, 
Queen  of  lOngland,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  (ieorge  Glenny,  Hereward,  and 
others  of  the  better-known  sorts. 
Watercress  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. — Water  is  by  no 

means  necessary  to  the  successful  culture  of  Watercress.  In  the 
gardens  at  Chiswick  there  is  a  border  of  it  quite  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  proUibly  it  w  ould  be  more  .agi-eealjle  to  most  people 
than  that  taken  from  the  usual  Watercress  beils,  whicli  are  not 
always  free  from  impurity.  No  doubt  the  season  has  favoured 
the  land  culture  of  ('less  tliis  year,  but  in  many  places  on  north 
borders  it  could  easily  be  grown  from  seed  as  a  common  garden 
jjlant.  Certainly  in  tlie  autumn  ami  winter  good  crops  of  it  could 
be  r.iised.  Much  as  \Vatercress  is  now  used,  it  deserves  still  further 
use.  Al)ro.ad  tliere  is  no  more  agreeable  vegetalile  product.  The 
little  bed  of  Cress,  in  wliich  a  small  beef  ste.ak  often  reposes  in 
Paris,  is  delicious  as  an  accomiianiment,  and  so  it  is  with  fowl. 
The  simple  way  of  growing  Cress  just  pointed  out  sliould  make  it 
easily  obtainable  anywhere  ;  whereas,  now  it  is  often  more  coniinou  in 
towns  than  out  of  them,  and  usually  in  a  crushed  and  wictched 
condition. 

The  White-stemmed  Bramble.— This  is  a  most  important 
plant  in  the  autumn  garden,  tlie  white  or  silvery  stems  being  seen 
at  a  great  distance,  and  the  grow'th  being  very  vigorous.  It  seems 
best  in  warm  soils  in  the  southern  counties.  The  fruit  is  both  edible 
and  delicious.  At  the  present  moment  tlierc  are  strong  specimens 
of  it  botli  at  Kew  and  Chiswick. 

Galax  aphylla  in  November.-— This  modest  little  pLant 
should  be  taken  from  the  obscurity  of  the  herbaceous  beds  in  botanic 
gardens,  and  the  mixed  border  in  tlie  few  gardens  in  which  it  is 
grown,  and  cultivated  as  a  really  beautiful  ornament  of  the  autumn 
garden.  Itj  leathery  and  shining  little  lea\x*s  are,  as  we  write,  a 
most  elTective  claret  colour,  and  it  would  be  very  ornamental  as 
groups  or  edgings  in  the  choice  collection  of  hardy  plains. 

A  Silvery  Tree. — At  Kew,  on  the  10th  of  November,  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  singular  beauty  of  Ela.'agnus  flava,  evidently  a 
young  specimen,  it  being  the  most  decidedly  silver}'  in  hue  of  any  tree 
I  have  seen.  The  under  side  of  tlie  leaf  is  quite  silvery,  glistening  in 
fact,  and  when  I  saw  the  tree  the  margins  of  every  leaf  were  turned 
up  so  as  to  meet,  thereby  exposing  only  the  most  silvery  surface. 
I  have  noticed  others  of  the  s;ime  family  giving  strikingly  picturesque 
effects,  a  jjarticularly  fine  group  being  tliat  in  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  ganleii  at  Laxenburg,  near  Vienna,  but  this  one  at  Kew 
is  the  brightest  I  have  seen. — \'. 

Acanthuses  in  November. — Not  a  few  of  the  things  that 
used  to  be  left  in  the  solitudes  of  botanic  gardens,  and  here  and  there 
in  an  old-fashioned  collection,  will  one  day  prove  to  be  really  imiiortant 
elements  in  garden  embellishment.  Among  these  are  the  Acanthuses, 
which  are  now  full  of  vigour  and  beauty,  and  therefore  most  useful 
in  prolonging  beauty  in  the  open  air  garden  in  a  mild  climate  like 
ours,  where  severe  frost  does  not  often  come  till  the  winter  is  nearly 
half  over. 

The  Great  Vinery  at  Chis'wick  is  now  worth  seeing,  a 
very  good  crop  being  ripe  in  it.  The  success  attending  the  Grape 
culture  here  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  plan  of  replacing  the 
old,  but  to  some  extent  worn-out  canes  with  young  ones — a  plan  that 
is  persistently  carried  out  bj'  Mr.  Barron. 

A  Fine-leaved  Climber. — Cocculus  indicus  is  a  name  better 
known  in  the  ilateria  Jledica  than  in  gardens,  and  yet  it  is,  perhaps, 
for  fine  foliage  the  most  valuable  stove  climber  we  have,  and  quite  as 
good  in  a  hothouse  as  the  noblest  varieties  of  Ivy  are  in  tlie  open  air. 
The  beautiful,  large,  linely  formed  leaves  group  themselves  into  pic- 
tures(pie  masses  of  foliage,  and  make  it  one  of  the  best  plants  that 
can  be  grown  in  a  hothouse  of  any  size.  It  m.-iy  be  seen  at  present 
in  very  good  condition  both  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  I'ark, 
and  also  at  Kew. 

Nerine  undulata. — This  charming  bulbous  plant,  with  its 
delicate  rose-coloured  flowers  and  wavy  margin  to  its  petals,  is  a  most 
lovely  object,  and  it  sliould  be  more  commonly  seen  in  our  greenhouses. 
I  like  it  quite  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  showy  kinds,  and  it  seems 
of  easy  culture.     It  is  in  flower  now  plentifully. 

Bauhinia  tomentosa. — Tliis  plant  belongs  to  a  family  that 
one  very  rarely  sees  in  private  gardens,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  licautiful 
flower — soft  clear  yellow,  with  one  rich  brown  spot  on  tlie  upper 
petal.  Lovers  of  uncommon  and  rare  hothouse  plants  might 
secure  it.  It  is  a  stove  busli,  and  one  which  we  should  like  to  see 
grown  better  th.an  it  can  be  in  a  miscellaneous  liotauic  collection. 
\Ve  notice  it  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
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Aralia  Sieboldi  in  Flower. — Plantjd  out  .iml  stiong  in  a 
cool  house,  the  fioivers  (5f  this  tine-UaveJ  jilant  are  not  witliout 
beauty  of  a  singular  kind.  Tlie  individual  little  he.ids  somewhat 
resemble  the  flowers  of  the  Ivy  in  shajie,  but  they  are  borne  in  an 
enormous  panicle,  the  whole  being  ivory  white.  There  is  a  striking 
specimen  of  it  in  the  temper.ate  house  at  Kew  just  now.  In  pots 
the  same  plant  is  not  .at  all  so  noticeable. 

Agrapanthus  umbellatus  has  this  autumn  been  in  finer 
condition  and  more  persi.stent  bloom  than  I  ever  remember  seeing  it 
before.  I  have  seven  plants  of  it  in  l.')-in.  pots,  with  from  six  to 
eight  spikes  of  bloom  each  ;  these  have  been  in  full  flower  for  the 
last  tix'e  weeks,  and,  shoiil.l  the  frost  spare  tliem,  a]ipear  likely  to 
remain  attractive  for  another  month.  The  flowers  of  tli  is  plant  are 
usually  of  comptiratively  short  duration,  but  I  attribute  the  exception 
this  year  to  their  hate  blooming  and  .to  the  fine  cool  time  wliich  they 
have  enjoyed  during  that  period.  I  may  add  that  one  of  my  plants 
is  a  variety  called  major.  It  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  old 
form,  being  taller,  more  robust,  and  yielding  larger  flowers. — J.  il., 
Charmouth,   Dorset. 

Indigofera  juncea. — This  is  a  quaint  looking  greenhouse 
plant  with  rose-coloured  flowers  and  very  narrow  leaves,  which,  well 
grown,  might  be  an  elegant  object  in  a  certain  division  of  the  green- 
house, trained  on  a  slender  pillar,  or  over  an  arch.  It  is  in  bloom  iu 
tlie  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

D'Ombrain  Testimonial. — It  is  p-oposed  that  this  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombr.ain  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rose  .Society,  whicli  will  be  hehl  .at  tlie  Horticultural  Clnb, 
on  Thursday  the  11th  December  next.  Therefore,  those  who  wish 
their  names  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers  should  signify  the  vame 
at  their  earliest  convenience,  eitlier  to  Mr.  William  Scott,  1,  Old 
Bond  .Street,  or  to  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

Arundo  mauritanica. — This  noble  Gr.ass  is  now  in  bloom 
in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew,  bearing  green  and  most  graceful  large 
fox-brush  shaped  panicles,  in  some  cases  2  ft.  long.  We  believe  it  is 
hardy  out-of-doors,  but  requires  tlic  hothouse  to  bring  it  into  flower. 
As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.— V. 

Ruta  albiflora. — Mr.  Tireen  brings  us  this  delicately  beautiful 
hardy  Himalayan  Rue.  It  stood  out  last  winter  at  Pendcll  Court, 
and  Mr.  (ireen  used  to  grow  it  in  old  times  in  that  wonderful  collec- 
tion at  HiUfield.  It  is  a  very  curious  plant,  quite  unlike  the  common 
Rue  in  its  flowers,  and  with  a  light,  gT.aceful  foliage  like  th.at  of  a 
meadow  Rue.  Tlie  pretty  little  white  flowers  are  arranged  in  au 
«Iegaut  candelabrum-like  manner. 

A  Good  American  Apple. — We  noticed  recently  some 
excellent  American  Apples  called  the  White  Pippin.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  is,  we  fear,  often  sold  for  that 
variety.  It  is  a  most  delicious  Apple,  particularly  excellent  for 
cooking,  and  we  should  recommend  everybody  to  try  it  who  cares 
for  a  good  cooking  Apple.  It  is,  or  should  be,  sold  for  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  Newtown  Pippin.  It  is  sometimes  called  in 
America  the  Canada  Pippin,  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Newtown, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  very  regular  and  good  bearer.  It  is  rather  a  large 
Apple — yellow,  with  small  dots,  and  a  dull  blush,  ami,  compared 
■n'itli  other  fruits,  somewhat  liighly  coloured.  The  flesh  is  very 
tender,  and  of  a  brisk  juicy  flavour.  The  more  of  tliese  Apples  the 
Americans  send  us  the  better.  As  has  been  stated  it  is  a  good  culi- 
nary variety,  and  for  eating  it  is  also  almost  or  quite  as  good  as  a 
Newtown. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Slough.— The  collection  of  these 
popular  autumn-flowers  in  Mr.  Chai'les  Turner's  nursery  will  be  well 
■wortli  a  visit  shortly,  as  it  comprises,  besides  the  m.ajority  of  the 
older  varieties,  many  novelties  of  decid;d  merit.  The  principal  show 
house  is  a  light,  airy  structure,  adm'rably  adapted  for  showing 
the  blooms  oft'  to  the  best  adv.antage.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adil 
that  this  collection,  in  common  with  most  others,  is  not  in  such  fine 
condition,  owing  to  the  ungenial  seiscn,  as  we  have  hithertj  seen 
it. 

North-western  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  s  »  iety  was  lield  in  Milton  Hall, 
Hawley  Road,  on  Monday,  Tuesd.ay,  and  ^Vednesday  last,  and  was 
numerously  attended.  Both  plants  and  cut  Ijlooms  were  also  abun- 
<lant  and  good  in  quality.  Mr.  Newman  obtained  a  silver  cup  for 
the  best  twelve  cut  blooms  incurved — a  beautiful  exhibition.  .Special 
prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Leggett  for  the  best  cut  Pompones — very 
good  specimens.  Mr.  Charlotte  was  awarded  a  silver  cui)  for  twelve 
fine  plants.  Mr.  Brown,  jun.,  won  a  prize  with  all  the  varieties 
exhibited  by  him,  amongst  which  Mrs.  George  Rundell  was  conspi- 
cuous, anil  Golden  Christine  secured  a  reward  to  Mr.  Morris.  The 
table  decorations  of  Mr.  Bishop  were  very  tasteful,  especially  the 
-centre-piece,  a  vase  of  cut  blooms. 


Seaforthia  in  Fruit.— In  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  a  tall, 
stately,  and  griaccful  I'alm  (Seafortliia)  bears  a  Iicautiful  drooping 
p-iniele  of  fruit — the  wliole  fruit  and  stem  ivory  white,  and  the  plant 
one  of  tlie  most  graceful  objects  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom. 
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AUTUxMN-PLANTED    POTATOES. 

If  anv-  propose  to  test  the  value  of  autumn  planting  Potatoes  now 
is  the  time  to  do  so.     There  can  be  no  doulit  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
tlie  soil  is  the  projier  place  for  the  tubers  during  w  inter,  and,  without 
doubt  also,  they  there  keep  sounder  th.an  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
notw  ithstauding  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.     It  is  a  common 
experience  that  the  strongest  plants  invariably  come  from  self-planted 
tubers,  and  where  such  is  the  case  as  good  results  may  well  be  looked 
for  from  those  properly  planted  in  the  autumn.     There  arc,  however, 
several  conditions  to  the  .su::oes3  of  autumn-planted   Potatoes  that 
must  be  observed,  and,  unless  these  are  observed  or  exist,  it  will  be 
better  to  refrain  from  planting  till  the  spring.     In  the  first  place  the 
soil  must  be  of  a  liglit  friable  texture  and  not  retentive  of  moisture  ; 
then  slugs,  grubs,  and  vvireworins  must  not  abound  ;  next,  hard  frott 
must  be  excluded  from  the  sets  ;  and,  not  least,  plenty  of  space  must 
be  allowed   between  the  rows,  that  a  good  covering  of  soil  may  be 
]daced  over  them  for  protection.     The  best  kinds  for  autumn  plant- 
ing are  late  and  medium  late  sorts,  but  late  ones  are  speciall  y  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  as,  if  planted  now  there  will  be  no  undue  excitation 
of  growth  until  late  in  the  spring.     Early  kinds  planted  now  would 
doubtless   throw  up    growth   iu   March,   .and   thus    be  killed   liack 
so  far  as  to  render  tlie  seed  valueless.     Not  less  than  3  ft.   should 
be  given  between  the  rows,  and  when  the  sets  are  planted  they 
should    be    put    in    open    furrows,    so    as    to   admit   of   a   liberal 
dressing  of  lime  and  soot  Ijcing  cast  around  each.     This  would  jirove 
most  eflicacious  in  keeping  grubs,   slubs,    and  wireworms  at   bay. 
With  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows,  and  the  sets  jilauted  quite 
6  in.  deep,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cover  them  over  to  a  depth  of 
1'2  in.  with  ligiit  dry  .soil,  and   this  ought  to  exclude  all  frost  from 
the  seed.  In  the  sjiring  several  inches  of  this  mould  may  be  drawn  off 
again,  and  thu3  the   soil    beneath,    protected  from   heavy  rains  as 
well  as  frost,  would  be  light  and  porous  for  the  young  shoots  to  come 
up  through.     It  is  the  possible  danger  from  frost  and  from  vermin, 
and  tlie  possible  eoll.apso  of  the  seed  tuber  from  disease  that  tend 
so  much  to  keep  jilauting  over    till    the   spring.     Without   doubt, 
next  to  autuinn  planting,  the  present    common   course  of   keeping 
the  seed  tubers  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  is  the  best,  as  it  pre- 
vents   undue   excitement   of    the   eye-buds,    and    the    tuber  is  not 
exhausted  before  planting  time  arrives. 

A  good  deal  is  still  written  about  the  deterioration  resulting 
from  clamping,  and  that  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  Potato  dise.ase; 
but  all  good  gro'.iers  house  their  seed  on  the  soundest  principle, 
and  they  unfortunately  do  not  escape  disease  more  than  their  neigh- 
bours. For  late  kinds  it  is,  without  doubt,  .adv.aut.ageous  that  they 
should  be  induced  to  mature  their  crop  as  early  as  possible,  and 
autumn  pl.anting  on  dry  soils  does  conduce  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
production  of  a  better  crop.  Like  bulbs.  Potatoes  throw  out  roots 
in  the  dark,  and  get  well  established  in  the  soil  before  foliage  is 
made,  and  no  doubt  self  or  autumn-planted  Potatoes  get  in  this 
sense  a  good  start  ahead  of  tubers  planted  in  the  spring,  and  there- 
fore an  earlier  and  larger  crop  results.  A.  D. 


Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion  Potatoes.— In  ofi'er- 

ing  a  few  remarks  on  these  two  Potatoes,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
date  my  experience  from  some  "hall"  or  "castle,"  so  as  to  give 
them  some  weight.  However,  I  live  in  a  very  large  garden,  where 
the  Potato  is,  perhaps,  grown  as  well  as  anywdiere  in  the  country  ; 
I  mean  nearly  one-half  of  Lancashire.  It  is  in  such  places  wiiere 
experience  may  be  learned  about  any  given  variety  of  Potato,  and 
reports,  even  from  a  dozen  well-ordered  private  gardens,  must  be 
unsatisfactory  compared  with  those  from  a  dozen  Potato  parishes. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Chami^ion  is  pre-eminently  the  cham- 
pion— the  Potato  of  the  day  and  of  the  market  ;  the  latter  fact 
beir.g  the  crucial  test  of  the  value  of  an  article,  as  the  Champion 
has  superseded  that  very  famous  Potato,  Paterson's  Victoria,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  fetching  the  highest  price  obtainable  for 
Pot.atoe;,  and  has  proved  to  be  the  best  dis\ase-proof  Potato  ever 
grown,  not  e\"en  excepting  the  once  famous  Fluke.  How  long  it  will 
maintain  this  position  is  a  problem.  The  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  cannot  apply  to  the  quality  or  durability  of  the  Potato. 
As  to  Magnum  Bonum,  I  may  say  it  is  a  misnomer  ;  take  away  the 
B  onuin"  .and  leave  the  "Magnum,"  .and  the  name  may  be  desorip- 
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tive  ;  a  very  fine  liamlsome  Potato,  far  better  on  the  cxliibition 
table  than  in  tlic  kitchen,  and,  so  far  as  eating  is  concerned,  having 
very  little  "  Bonmn  "  aliout  it.  Tliis  is  the  verdict  of  a  jury  com- 
posed of  most  of  the  Potato  growers  in  these  parts,  ami,  more  impor- 
tant still,  that  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.  Soil  and  locality  no  doubt 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  a  Potato,  and  I  believe 
that  soap  ball,  the  Early  Rose,  is  fairly  good  when  grown  almost  in 
pure  sand.  There  is  a  famous  Moss-land  Potato  gi-own  in  these 
parts  called  Skerry  Blues,  one  of  the  coai-sest-Iooking  Potatoes 
known,  all  knobs  and  eyes,  like  a  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  but  when 
cooked  well  fit  for  a  Royal  table.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that 
any  remarks  or  reports  on  the  Potato  must  only  be  considered 
temporary — for  a  time  and  a  season  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
B.aine3'  observations  on  the  Potato  must  be  rather  considered 
historical  than  otherwise,  as  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
"  Potatoes  of  the  period,"  as  a  Potato  that  has  held  its  own  longer 
than  any  other — the  eaidy  and  universally  grown  Pink-eyed  Kemp — 
is  not  even  alluded  to. — Thomas  Williams,  Ormskirl: 

Parsnips. — These  useful  roots  have  apparently  enjoyed  the  cool 
wet  season,  being  generally  one  of  the  best  crops  of  the  year.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  more  generally  grown  and  appre- 
ciated than  they  are,  as  a  large  quantity  of  useful  vegetable  food 
might  in  their  case  be  grown  on  a  small  area,  and,  in  a  season  like 
the  present  when  Potatoes  are  badly  diseased,  and  such  as  are  sound 
not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence,  any  good  substitute  is 
welcome.  In  addition,  too,  to  being  easily  grown  and  not  much 
aflfeoted  by  disease  or  pests  that  ravage  other  crops,  the  Parsnip  will 
keep  in  good  condition  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  I  find  the  Student  and  the  old  Hollow  Crown  variety  to 
be  all  that  can  be  desired  as  regards  sorts,  and  if  sown  in  drills  18  in. 
apart  in  ilarch,  in  deeply  cultivated  soil,  and  thinned  out  as  soon  as 
the  rows  fairly  sliow  themselves,  kept  clean  by  frequent  hoeings 
during  the  summer,  and  lifted  as  required  for  use  in  winter,  and  the 
remnant  lifted  liefore  gi'owth  commences  in  spring,  and  stored  in 
a  cool  cellar,  they  always  form  a  useful  reserve  vegetable,  doubly 
valuable  when  green  crops  fail,  or  are  cut  off  by  frost. — J.  Groom. 

Peas  at  Darley  Abbey. — On  visiting  Darley  Abbey  a  few 
days  ago  (about  tile  3rd  Nov.)  with  a  iriend,  we  found  Mr.  Keetley 
still  g.athering  Peas — fine  luscious  Marrows  with  large  well  filled  pods 
such  as  we  have  never  before  seen  so  late  in  the  season.  We  shelled 
and  tasted,  and  made  notes,  ilr.  Keetley  informing  us  that  it  was  a 
new  Pea  named  Culverwell's  Giant  M.arrow.  It  li.ad  been  sent  to 
him  for  trial ;  he  thinks  very  highly  of  it,  and,  judging  from_wdiat  we 
saw  and  tasted,  this  bids  fair  to  become  a  general  favourite,  being 
larger  in  pod  and  Pea  than  the  well  known  Telegraph,  and  a  very 
heavy  cropper. — Visitor. 

Disease-resisting  Potatoes. — So  valuable  is  a  Potato  like 
the  Cliampion  in  this  season  of  disease,  that  too  much  can  scarcely 
be  said  in  its  praise,  particularly  where  Potatoes  have  to  be  gi'own 
on  cold  clay,  as  they  are  in  this  locality,  and  where  most  other 
sorts  are  nine-tenths  diseased,  while  the  Champion  is  a  good  crop, 
in  wdiich  there  is  scarcely  a  diseased  tuber  ;  but  wliat  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  the  quality.  Last  season,  when  the  Champion  was 
cooked,  it  turned  out  quite  solid  ;  but  tliis  season,  being  almost  sun- 
less and  wet,  it  turns  out  like  a  ball  of  flour.  Other  sorts  are 
generally  just  the  reverse.  The  next  best  Potato  to  the'Champion  is 
Skerry  Blue,  which  is  small,  but  pretty  free  from  disease.  In  the 
light  soils  of  Cheshire  this  variety  is  excellent,  but  the  old  favourite, 
Paterson's  Victoria,  under  another  wet  season  will  clearly  be  stamped 
out  by  disease.  Magnum  Bonums  are  scarcely  at  all  grown  here- 
abouts.— James  S.iiitii,  Waterdale. 

The  Champion  Potato. — Mr.  Elwes,  writing  to  the  Gai-- 
deners'  Chronklc,  in  confirmation  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Cannell, 
says  : — I  planted  15  cwt.  of  Champion  on  poor,  light,  limestone  brash 
■witli  very  little  manure,  and  as  the  land  was  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  quite  overgrown  with  Couch,  Chickweed,  and  wild  Sage,  I 
did  not  expect  much  of  a  crop.  Side  by  side  with  the  Champions 
were  planted  10  cwt.  of  Paterson's  Victoria,  a  good  strain  from  Scot- 
land, and  .5  cwt.  of  Scotch  Regents  Ivom  a  market  grower  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  Champions  hanlly  any  were  diseased,  and 
the  crop  was  about  3  tons  ;  of  the  Victorias,  half  were  diseased  and 
the  crop  about  14  cwt.  ;  of  the  Regents  nearly  all  were  diseased 
and  the  crop  only  about  3i  cwt.  I  have  always  hitherto  believed 
that  for  hardiness,  produce,  and  quality  Victorias  were  the  best  field 
Potatoes,  but,  though  Champions  have  the  great  disadvantage  of 
deep  and  numerous  eyes,  and  are  not  so  salalde  as  Regents  or  Vic- 
torias, I  should  certainly  recommend  tliem  as  a  poor  man's  Potato, 
on  bad  land,  iu  preference  to  any  other  I  have  tried. 

Mr.  Buggins,  Woo Jlands Castle,  Clonsilla,  Dublin,  also  speaks 

favourably  of  the  Champion.     He  says  : — We  have  just  ploughed  up 
about   2  acres  of  Potatoes,   namely,    White  Rocks,    Kemps,    York 


Regents,  and  the  Champion.  The  result  in  the  case  of  the  first 
three  varieties  is  the  same  as  those  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Cannell,  wliile 
the  Champion  has  turned  out  a  sound,  clean,  and  good  crop.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  heavy  and  cold  soil  of  this  locality,  and  the 
extraordinary  season  that  has  been  experienced  by  us,  I  think  this 
Potato  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  wliere  large  quanti- 
ties are  required  for  a  winter  supply,  people  will  undoubtedly  find 
this  variety  one  upon  which  they  may  rely  ;  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps it  will  be  advisable  to  hear  an  account  of  its  keeping  qualities 
at  the  close  of  the  season. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  SEASOX  ON  FEUIT  TKEES. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  this  exceptionally  wet,  sunless  season 
has  exercised  a  most  baneful  inflnenoe  upon  many  fruit  tree  planta- 
tions. Not  only  is  the  fruit  crop  scanty,  and  the  quality  generally 
poor,  but  I  much  fear  that  in  many  instances  a  very  serious  injury 
has  been  inflicted  upon  the  trees — an  injury  from  which  they  will 
scarcely  ever  thoroughly  recover.  A  writer  in  a  contemporary 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  injury  in  question  is  due  to  blight  and 
caterpillars  ;  I  am  myself  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  unsuitable  soil 
and  defective  drainage,  in  combination  with  a  cold,  nngenial  atmo- 
sphere, may  be  traced  the  miserable  condition  in  which  many  fruit 
tree  plantations  are  to  be  found  at  the  present  time.  Tlie  conclusions 
at  which  I  have  arrived  upon  this  subject  are  based  upon  observa- 
tions which  I  have  had  the  ojiportunity  of  making  this  summer.  I 
have  invariably  found  that  when  the  trees  were  growing  in  unsuit- 
able soil,  or  where  they  could  easily  penetrate  into  a  cold  suljsoil, 
or  where  the  situation  generally  was  cold  or  otherwise  unfavourable, 
they  have  all  more  or  less  suffered.  In  many  instances  old 
trees  are  killed  outright ;  and  young  plantations,  which  hitherto 
have  grown  vigorously,  have  become  prematurely  old,  and  are  now 
presenting  a  lamentable  appearance,  the  foliage  being  long  since 
turned  to  a  sickly  yellow  hue,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  trees 
denoting  extreme  distress.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  trees  can  again 
be  depended  on  to  produce  good  fruit,  for  if  once  the  wood  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear  tree  becomes  knotted  and  the  gro%vth  checked,  they 
scarcely  ever  appear  to  regain  their  norm.al  vigour.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  trees  have  been  well  eared  for,  and  good  judgment 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  selection  of  situation  and  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  not  only  do  the  trees  appear  not  to  have  suffered,  but 
they  actually  seem  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  excess  of  moisture 
which  has  this  summer  been  so  inimical  to  most  forms  of  plant  life. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  frnit  trees  in  the 
kitchen  garden  at  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet.  A  more  healthy 
growth  than  tliey  have  made  it  wou]d  be  difficult  to  conceive,  the 
foliage  being  broad  and  lustrous,  the  wood  vigorous  but  hard,  indi- 
cating a  most  perfect  condition  of  the  functions  of  nutrition,  and 
giving  promise,  shouhl  we  be  blessed  with  a  favourable  spring,  of  a 
bountiful  crop  of  fruit.  The  differeuce  between  these  trees  and 
many  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  so  great  that  a  few 
words  concerning  them  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place,  and  may 
perhaps  be  acceptable  to  intending  pl.anters. 

Adverse  seasons  often  afford  valuable  lessons,  they  teach  us 
what  to  avoid,  and  it  behoves  us  not  to  forget  that  whicli  we  have 
to  pay  so  dear  for.  With  respect  to  the  trees  in  question,  tlieir 
success  may  be  attributed  to  the  care  taken  to  ensure  the  conditions 
necessary  to  their  well-being.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  garden 
was  formed  extreme  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure  perfect 
drainage.  Five  drain  pijjes  were  placed  together  at  intervals  of  10  ft. 
in  two  layers,  thus  making  provision  for  aeration  and  the  quick  dis- 
ch.arge  of  all  sui'jilus  water.  In  this  manner  the  drainage  was  certain 
to  remain  good,  the  natural  consequence  lieing  that  the  roots  have 
never  sufi'ered  from  the  large  amount  of  moisture  which  has  this 
year  passed  tlirough  the  soil.  The  soil  itself  was  also  thoroughly 
stirred,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  considerable  amount  of  char- 
co.al  dust  was  incorporated  with  it.  Since  the  ■  trees  have  been 
planted  the  garden  has  been  well  manured  and  stirred,  and  cropped 
in  the  ordiiurry  way.  I  should  add  tliat  the  garden  is  encircled  by 
forest  trees,  which  afford  a  certain  amountof  shelter,  but  do  not  exclude 
sun.  What  has  been  done  in  one  place  may  be  effected  in  another, 
foralthougii  unfavouralile  situations  cannot,  even  with  the  best  of 
care,  be  made  to  equ.al  those  naturally  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees,  yet  much  may  be  done  to  improve  them.  Perfect 
drainage,  shelter,  and  a  well-stirred  and  properly  enriched  soil  con- 
stitute tlie  main  elements  of  success  in  the  culture  of  our  hardy 
fruits.  If  any  one  of  these  essential  jjoints  be  neglected,  failure  at 
some  time  or  other  will  inevitably  occur.  I  have  been  induced  to 
dwell  somewh.at  at  length  upon  this  subject  as  I  have  this  summer 
seen  so  many  instances  of  lamentable  ignorance  displayed  in  pl.auting 
fruit  trees.  Only  a  few  daj's  since  I  remarked  two  orchards  of 
young  trees,  extensive  plantations,  both  of  which  have  not  and 
can     never     be    anything    but    a    source     of     disapjjointment     to 
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the  owner.  The  trees  have  been  pl.inted  without  any  previous 
preparation  of  tlie  soil,  and  apparently  without  any  care  liaving 
been  taken  to  ensure  good  drainage.  I  need  only  mention  that 
Rushes  are  growing  luxuriantly  around  the  trees  to  aliord  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  have  to 
work.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  wet  summer  has  nearly 
killed  the  trees,  and  where  still  alive  they  will  never  make  any  satis- 
factory progress.  Planting  in  this  manner  is  simply  wastjs  of  tune 
and  money. 


J.  C.  B. 


GARDENERS'     FRIENDS. 


SYRPHUS  PYRASXra. 

The  flies  belonging  to  this  genus  are  very  common,  but  compara- 
tively few  persons,  when  they  see  them  hovering  in  the  sunshine  or 
settling  on  flowers,  know  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  these 
insects^  and  of  what  immense  benefit  they  are  in  our  gardens  and 
fields,  or  how  diiferent  our  flowers  and  crops  would  be  \vere  it  not 
for  the  assistance  we  receive  from  the  grubs  of  these  flies  in  destroy- 
ing the  aphides  which  so  overrun  vegetation.  These  grubs  may 
very  frequently  be  found  on  plants  which  are  attacked  by  aphides, 
and"  persons  no  doubt  often  kill  them  when  destroying  the  aphides, 
imagining  that  their  plants  are  suffering  from  the  combined  attacks 
of  grubslind  green  fly.     In  this  they  make  a  great  mistake,  as  one 


Syrphiis  p}T.i3tri. 

of  these  grubs  will  clear  a  shoot  from  aphides  in  a  comparatively 
sliort  time,  and  in  no  way  injure  the  plant.  These  grubs  are  long 
and  soft,  and  are  widest  at  the  tail,  and  gradually  taper  towards  the 
bead,  which  terminates  in  a  point  ;  they  are  semi-transparent,  and 
green  or  yellowish  in  colour.  Syrphus  pyrastri  belongs  to  the 
Natural  Order  Diptera,  or  two-winged  flies,  and  the  family  .Syrphidfe. 
The  genus  Syrphus  contains  twenty-eight  species,  whose  economy  is 
very  similar.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  of  a  dark  colour,  with 
white  or  yellowish  bands  on  the  body,  but  in  some  species  the 
bodies  are  much  rounder  and  narrower  than  in  others.  Sometimes 
persona  take  them  for  wasps,  and  it  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that 
they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  rapid  flight,  for  if  otherwise 
ignorant  persons  would  often  kill  them.  The  flies  may  be  found 
almost  everywhere  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
are  so  common  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  stated  that  he  believes  tliat  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  incessant  buzzing  which  may 
be  heard  on  still  warm  days  in  the  country.  Tliese  are  the  flies 
which  may  so  often  be  noticed  hovering  in  the  air  like  a  hawk,  in 
the  sunshine  under  trees,  or  in  some  sheltered  place,  with  their 
wings  vibrating  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  They  will 
remain  for  some  moments  apparently  motionless,  and  then  suddenly 
dart  off  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  It  requires  a  very  quick  hand 
to  catch  them,  even  with  a  butterfly  net.  The  females  have  the 
instinct  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  white  and  reticulated,  singly  on 


the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  infested  with  aphides.  The  little 
grubs  are  soon  hatched,  and  at  once  begin  tlieir  career  of  slaughter. 
As  they  have  neither  eyes  or  legs  it  miglit  be  supposed  tliat  they 
M'ere  quite  helpless,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  underside  of 
the  last  joint  of  the  body  is  provided  with  tubercles,  with  which  it 
manages  to  liold  on  to  the  plants  pretty  tightly,  and  its  mouth  is 
furnisiied  with  a  kiml  of  double-pointed  hook.  A\'hen  it 
wishes  to  move  it  extends  its  licad  as  far  as  it  can,  and  lays 
hold  of  the  substance  on  which  it  is  with  the  points  of  its  hook,  and 
draws  its  body,  contracting  it  as  much  as  it  can,  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  and  then  again  extends  itself.  In  this  manner  it  proceeds 
at  a  tolerable  pace.  Thanks,  however,  to  tlie  forethought  of  its 
mother  it  does  not  often  require  to  move  much,  as  it  is  surrounded 
by  its  prey.  It  is  very  interesting  and  amusing  to  watcli  one  of 
these  grubs  feeding.  It  attaches  itself  firmly  by  the  posterior  half 
of  its  body,  and,  raising  its  head  and  the  front  part  of  its  body, 
strikes  boldly  and  quickly  right  and  left  until  it  touches  an  aphis, 
which  it  immediately  seizes,  and,  holding  it  up  in  the  air  (see  the 
figure)  so  that  the  insect  cannot  lay  hold  of  anything  to  assist  it  in 
escaping,  sucks  it  completely  dry,  turns  its  head  towards  one  side, 
drops  the  cmjity  skin,  and  begins  searcliing  for  another  in  the  most 
business-like  way.  I  have  seen  one  suck  out  the  contents  of  a  full- 
grown  Rose  aphis  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  They  will  continue  eating 
one  after  the  other  as  fast  as  they  can  for  some  time.  When  full  grown 
they  attach  themselves  by  the  tail  to  a  stem  or  leaf,  and  assume  the 
clirysalis  state.  Whilst  undergoing  this  change  they  alter  their  form 
very  much  ;  instead  of  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  their  tail 
towards  tlieir  head,  the  tail  becomes  very  narrow  and  the  head  much 
enlarged,  so  that  when  the  transformation  is  completed  the  chrysalis 
has  much  the  form  of  a  small  Pear  hanging  against  the  stem.  Tlie 
chrysalis  is  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  grub  contracting  and  harden- 
ing, and  not  by  the  grub  casting  its  skin  and  appearing  as  a  chry- 
salis. The  insect  remains  in  this  state  about  a  fortnight,  when 
bursting  open  the  larger  end  of  its  case,  it  emerges  as  a  perfect  fly. 
The  grubs  are  often  attacked  by  a  small  fly,  one  of  the  Ichneumo- 
nida;,  whose  grubs  are  parasitic  in  their  bodies.  Those  which  have 
been  attacked  become  much  darker  than  the  others,  and  look 
unhealthy.  Syrphus  pyrastri  is  about  J  in.  to  j  in.  in  length,  and 
measures  across  the  open  wings  about  1  in.  The  head  is  yellowish, 
with  large  coi^pery  eyes  and  small  black  antenna'.  The  thorax  is  of 
a  shining  metallic  l)luish-greeu  colour,  fringed  with  yellow  hairs. 
The  body  is  oval,  flat,  and  sliiniug,  black  or  bluish-black,  with  a 
long  yellow  or  white  curved  spot  on  each  side  of  the  first  three 
joints  ;  these  spots  nearly  meet  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  some- 
times those  on  the  second  and  third  joints  do  join  ;  the  two  following 
joints  are  edged  with  yellow  posteriorly.  Tlie  legs  are  yellowish- 
brown,  the  base  of  the  tliighs  and  the  feet  being  rather  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  legs.  The  wings  are  colourless,  but  are  slightly  iri- 
descent, with  dark  brown  nervures.  Tlie  grubs,  when  extended  to 
their  full  length,  are  about  J  in.  long,  narrow,  and  fleshy,  gradually 
increasing  in  width  towards  the  tail  ;  they  are  greenish  or  yellowish 
in  colour  ;  on  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  broad  white 
line  ;  these  lines  join  near  the  end  of  the  body  ;  between  them  the 
back  is  purplish,  and  so  transparent  that  the  internal  organs  of  the  grub 
are  clearly  visible,  and  their  movements  can  be  seen  with  ease.  At 
the  tail  of  the  grub,  just  behind  tlie  white  line,  is  a  double-headed 
tubercle,  which  is  connected  with  the  breathing  apparatus.  The 
chrysalis  is  about  S-lOths  of  an  inch  long,  and  shaped  like  a  flask  or 
Pear.  When  first  formed  it  is  of  a  pale  pinkish-brown  with  darker 
brown  markings  in  front  down  the  mid  lie.  G.  S.  S. 


Euphorbia  Juice  Preserving  Iron  from  Rust.— The 
protection  of  ships'  bottoms  from  corrosion  has  proved  a  difficult 
problem  to  owners  ;  but  the  fortuitous  discovery  that  the  juice  of 
plants  of  the  Order  Euphorbiacea;,  common  and  luxuriant  in  tropical 
climates,  preserves  iron  from  rust,  is  likely  to  be  usefully  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  those  portions  of  ships  below  the  water-line  not 
only  from  corrosion,  but  from  fouling.  It  seems  that  during  the 
survey  of  Natal,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  one  of  the  officers 
found  that,  when  certain  plants  of  the  Order  named  were  cut  during 
the  clearing,  the  knives  were  firmly  coated  with  the  abundant  gum 
which  exuded  from  them,  and  that  the  knives  thus  coated  did  not 
rust.  Inconsequence,  experiments  with  the  gum  in  question  were 
afterwards  made  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  who  some  fvfo  years  ago  had 
a  sheet  of  iron  coated  with  it  immersed  in  the  waters  of  the  Chatham 
Dockyard,  where  everything  becomes  rapidly  foul.  On  being  taken 
out  it  was  found  to  be  quite  clean.  The  gum  is  intensely  bitter  and 
poisonous,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  marine  animals  to  any 
substance  with  which  it  may  be  covered,  and,  as  the  plants  supplying 
it  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  seaside  in  low  latitudes,  even  if  this 
agent  should  prove  only  moderately  efficacious,  it  may  prove  of  great 
service  to  the  shipping  interest. — Iron. 
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Diseased  Orchid  Leaves— ff.  T.  ir. -We  cannot  account  tor  the  deep 
discoloration  of  the  leaf  IwlonKing  to  An^racnm  eburcieum  sent.  Us  cells  are 
decomi  .se.l  and  deeply  discoloured- there  U  no  fungus  inside  or  out.  Not  Ijein;; 
on  the'spot  we  cannot  su,'(;est  a  cansefor  such  a  state  of  thin  js,  and  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  suiuest  any  remedy.  The  leaf  examined  wa<  surchar^'ed  with  mois- 
ture, and  this"  m.iy  possibly  suiijest  ahint  for  future  treatment.  One  requires  to 
know  the  co-.nplete  surronndinsis  of  a  diseased  plant  before  an  opinion  can  be 
expressed  respectin.L^  it. — W.  G.S. 

Fibres  Usad  in  Brush-making. -You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  the 
botanical  nam-s  of  plants  yielding  the  various  fibres  used  in  brush-making,  viz., 
Kittool  (dyed  black  and  oil  drawn,  so  far  artificial),  Mexican  fibre,  Piassaba  or 
Biss,  Monkey  Bas?,  and  Whisk.  I  have  he:ird  th.it  Whisk  is  a  Grass  called 
noIc'usS.ir.;hirn.  but  all  specimens  do  not  seem  to  be  alike.  I  conseipiently  fancy 
two  or  thre'e  ditferent  species  of  Grass  are  used,  ami  called  Whisk  indifferently.— 
Tee  Pee  [The  fibres  referred  to  as  being  used  in  brush-making  are  produceii 
by— 1  Kittool— Caryota  urens  ;  2,  Mexican  fibre- Agave  ameiicaiia;  3,  Piassaba 
or  Bass— Attaleafunifera  and  Leopoldinia  Piassaba  ;  4,  Monkey  B.ass  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  last;  6,  Whisk -Sorghum  vulgare  and  Cymliopogon  Gryllus.— 
J.  R.J. 

Pelargon'um  Cuttings  -Can  I  take  cuttings  of  these  an  1  strike  them  now? 
Do  Pelargoniums  ncjd  he.U  iu  winter  ?-J.  P.  (It  is  uot  a.lvisable  to  strike  Pelar- 
gonium cuttings  now,  it  should  be  done  in  spring -say  early  in  .March— as  then 
the  old  plants,  if  cut  hack,  will  at  once  break  again,  and  the  cuttings  will  also 
soon  make  roots  and  will  not  suffer  from  damp.  Heat  would  be  injurious  at  this 
time  of  the  year  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  out  frost  ;  but  extra  heat  in  spring 
will  be  of  great  service,  as  that  is  the  natural  season  of  growth.  —  A.  D.  ] 

Begonias  losing  their  Lsavas. — '.-  Begonias  belonging  to  the  tuberous- 
rooted  secti.iu  die  down  in  winter  ;  but  they  will  re-.appe.ir  in  spring.  Your 
plants  being  in  p  )ts.  should  be  gradually  dried  off.  but  not  sliiken  out  from  t.ie 
siil,  as  this  is  b;tter  done  w'.ien  the  ro.jts  are  repitt.'d  in  spring  A  gentle  heat 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  leaf  and  bloom  at  this  time  of  the  year.- D. 

Preserving  C  iraatioas  in  Winter —-I.— Carnations  are  very  hardy,  and 
rarely  silfer  from  frost,  except  when  very  severe,  when  a  few  small  branches  of 
somj  evergreen  stuck  around  the  plants  shi-mbl  protect  them  fully.  Keen  cutting 
east  winds  often  do  m  ire  d.imige  than  frost,  but  any  lit;le  protection  is  worth 
giving  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  plants.— D. 

Plants  for  Arbours.— Will  you  kindly  furnish  m;  with  the  names  of  a  few 
common  plants  with  which  to  cover  an  arbour  ?— B.  [  Plant  the  common  Banksiau 
ilose  whii^li  i.4  fairly  evergreen  and  a  strong  grower,  and  the  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle which  is  also  evergreen,  and  mikes  a  dense  cover.  Eitherof  these  should 
mix  well  with  Ivy,  which  is  after  all  the  best  of  climbers.  Jasmiimm  nudiSorum 
is  also  a  good  plaint  to  furnish  bloom  for  the  winter.  — D.J 

Rudbackia  purpurea. —Can  any  one  tell  us  what  his  become  of  this  Rud- 

beckia?  or  where  it  can  be  bought  ?    Haj  it  quite  disappeared  from  the  Ian  1  ? 

n»5  name  used  to  appear  in  sever.al  herbaceous  catalogues,  but  now  I  can  find  it 

none— 0.  W.  Don,  Edje  Halt.     [Probably  you  find  it  catalogue  1  as  E:hin  icea, 

wliich  is  synonymous  with  R-idbeckia.     Thj  viriety  interuiidia  of  13.  purpurea 

comm  jn  enough  in  any  of  the  large  hardy  plint  nurseries.  —W.  G.  ] 

Names  of  Fruits.— G.   ir.— 1,  Seckel ;  2,  apparently  Marie  Louise. 

Names  of  Plants.— J.  A— I,  Nephrodium  invisum  ;  2.  Polypolium  Billar- 

fliefi !)■   It.—  l,  Aspidium  acrostichoides  ;  2,  Aspiiliuin  falcatum  caryotidcum. 

//   ir- 1    Aspleninm  Belangeri ;  2,  Aspidium  aculeatuni  lineare ;  3,  Nepho- 

(iium  Shepherdi. C.  T.  D.-l,  a   PellKi,  probatdy  new,  send  mature  frond; 

"    Vsplenium  lasioptcris ;  3,  Aspleniuui  Kilixfie.nina  furcillatuni. I'henix.— 

1   Sela'dnella  Brauni ;  2.  Nephrodiam  setigeruin  ;  3,  I'teris  scrrulata  ciistata  ;  4, 

Asplenium  umbrosum  ;  5.  Pteris  tremula;  li,  Spirsa  Filipcndula  tl  -pi. /'.  L  — 

1   t'ystopteris  fragilis  ;  2.  Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  3,  Pelkca  rotnudifolia.— G.  II  .  0. 

—Aspleninm    FilLt-fecmina    paunosum. A.  R.  W.~2.  Begonia  Eichardsi  ;  3, 

Be  'onia  near  nitida  ;  5,  Begonia  angularis  ;  6,  Begonia  semperllorens  ;  7,  Begonia 
H4ene  Uhder;  9,  Begonia  papillosa ;  10,  Begonia  Ingr.ami ;  11,  Cystopteris  fra- 
gilis  dentata  •  12,  Blechuum  occidentale  gracile  ;  13,  Polypodium  Kobertiiuum. 
J.  II'.— I'yrus  Ana  obtusifolia. C<ini/ers.—Sext  week. 

M  iple  Laaves.- .1  mn.— The  black  blotches  on  the  leaves  sent  are  the  work 
of  a  fungus  called  P.liytisma  acerinuni.— W.  G.  S. 

Stobsea  purpurea  Seeds.— Some  time  since  you  had  a  coloured  plate  of 
this  hardy  plant.     Can  you  tell  me   where  I  can  procure  some  seed  of  it  ?— 
T.  L.  0.     [Try  Mr.  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich.] 
Questions. 

Double  Wliite  Violet.— With  xm  the  Violet  is  a  natural  weed,  and  some- 
times intrusive,  growing  and  overwhelming  other  plants  ;  therefore  when  I  learnt 
that  a  double  wliite  one  could  be  had,  I  at  once  secured  a  clump,  and  planted  it 
where  its  relatives,  the  common  blue  and  white,  grew  most  a  Ivantageously,  not 
in  the  least  doubting  its  ultimate  success  For  two  seasons,  however,  I  have 
been  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  original  clump  no.v  represents  more  than 
a  s.iiiare  yard  of  luxuriant  leaves,  but  I  have  only  seen  three  or  four  fljwers  and 
a  few  buds,  th;  latter  curling  up  and  dying  oSsoon  after  their  appearance.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  flowers  it  is  a  Violet  that  deserves  the  utmost  attention. 
They  were  as  large  as  a  fourpenny  piece,  extremely  close  in  the  petals,  and  strongly 
perfumed  If  any  of  your  correspondents  have  tried  this  Violet  and  have  suc- 
ceeded I  should  be  thankful  to  learn  the  treatment  which  it  rciuiies;  and  to 
those  who  like  to  cultivate  it  I  may  say  that  no  pains  or  trouble  mil  be  thrown 
away  to  succeed  with  it.— W.  T. 

Neapolitan  Violets.— This  year  I  have  planted  these  out  in  summer 
taking  off  the  runners,  and  moving  them  to  the  greenhouse  in. Septemlier  ;  but  up 
to  this  time  no  tl.jwers  are  visible  ;  however,  I  do  not  despair,  for  it  is  evidently 
a  late  flowering  variety,  as  such  llowers  as  have  been  seen  did  not  appear  till  the 
be  'inniu'  of  May  this  year.  Every  possible  care  was  taken  with  the  soil  an  I 
drainager  the  former  being  some  of  the  garden  soil  in  wliich  Violets  gro.v 
naturally  ;  to  this  was  added  yellow  loam  and  sand,  the  w  lole  being  well  in':or- 
porated.  The  point  upon  which  I  am  inclined  to  speculate  is  some  stimulant, 
an.l  therefore  I  am  induced  to  ask  whit  manure  may  I  u;e  with  safety,  seeing 
that  all  the  Viola  tribe  are  injured  by  using  manure  ?  -W.  T. 

Hornbeam  Trees —Will  som;  of  our  readers  inform  us  where  the  largest 
and  best  Hornbeam  tree  is  to  be  found  ? 

Bare  Plants.- Will  any  reader  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  rm  where  I  could  pro- 
cure Lobelia  Tup  i  by  purch.ase  or  othenvise?  It  is  also  called  Tupa  Feuillei.  I 
find  great  dilHjulty  in  obtaining  some  other  plants  such  as  Xarthex  asafoj'.ida,  of 

which  neither  plants  nor  seeds  appear  to  be  derivable  from  any  of  the  usual 


sour  '68.  Ferula  persica  is  another  fine  old  plant  I  have  long  sought  in  vain 
Vella  Pseuilo  cytisus,  Nehunbium  luteum,  and  .V .  aapericaule  are  others  irhicli 
I  desire  to  possess,  and  to  that  end  shall  be  thankful  for  any  information,— 
B.  W. 

Fuchsia  Tom  Thumb  -Will  any  reader  of  The  Gariies  kindly  tell  me 
tlie  origin  of  this  pretty  dwarf  hardy  Fuchsia. — J.  G. 

Saddle  Boilers.— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  competent  or  engineer- 
ing auth  trity  would  explain  satisfactorily  in  what  respect  a  pl.-iin  saddle  boiler  18 
inferior  in  principle  to  a  terminal-end,  a  winged,  or  flued  saddle,  or  any  other 
form  of  horticultural  boiler  now  iu  use,  the  heating  surf  ace  in  both  casei  beisj; 
equal  ?— J.  S. 


St.  Pancras  Gardens. — Laily  Burdett-Coutta  has  recently 

presented  to  the  vicar,  cliurclnvardcns,  and  vestry  of  St.  Pancras 
what  is  termed  a  memorial  sun-dial,  standing  upwards  of  30  ft.  in 
heigiit,  and  erected  at  the  e.vpense  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  at  a  coat 
of  uinvanls  of  £'2000.  It  is  intended  to  commemorate  not  only  the 
reclamation  of  tlio  disused  and  dilapidated  burial  grounds  and  their 
conversion  into  a  beautiful  ornamental  garden  for  the  recreation  ot 
the  poor,  but  also  those  whose  remains  were  known  to  }>e  iuteiTcd  in 
tlie  two  ancient  burial  grounds  of  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles's-in-the- 
FieUU.  The  memorial  stands  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  garden 
near  one  of  its  western  main  entrances,  within  a  space  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  mausoleum  erected  by  tlie  late  Sir  Joiin  Soane.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  tiie  vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  ratepayers  and  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  tlia  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  others,  successfully 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Midland  Railway  t'ompany,  who  had 
already  obtained  by  an  Act  part  of  Old  St.  Pancras  Cliurchyard,  to 
further  encroach  upon  that  as  well  as  the  adjoining  cemetery  of  St. 
Giles's,  in  which  the  last  interment  was  made  in  1S5.3.  It  was  deter- 
mine.], if  possible,  to  retain  and  preserve  with  due  respect  grounds 
wliich  had  aliorded  for  centuries  a  resting-place  for  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  of  their  age,  although  both  grounds  had  attained 
a  most  deplorable  eonilition,  and  the  vestry  having  secured  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  do  what  was  required,  succeeded  in  converting  them 
into  \-ery  beautiful  gardens,  taking  oare  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
all  the  sacred  relics  of  antiquity  existing.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts 
determined  to  show  her  sympathies  witli  the  project  for  utilising  the 
grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the  public,  especially  the  poor  of  tlie 
surrounding  neiglibourhood,  and  for  the  [u-eservation  of  the  names  of 
those  eminent  persons  wliose  remains  hail  lieen  buried  therein,  by  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  fittingly  to  record  the  names  of  some  of  those 
celeljrities  whose  memory  should  be  handed  down  to  po.sterity.  These 
gardens  were  opened  by  Sir  J.  M'liarel  11  ig.r,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  on  the  same  day,  June  "28,  1S77, 
the  Baroness  laid  tlie  fouadatiou  stone  of  tlie  memorial  now  com- 
pleted. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  at  South 
Kensington  ne.vt  Tuesday  there  will  be  an  interesting  group  of 
double  Primulas,  a  fine  show  of  Potatoes,  a  collection  of  Abutilons 
in  flower  from  Chiswick,  and,  it  is  hoped,  some  good  stands  of 
Chrysanthemums.  The  competition  for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son's 
special  prizes  for  vegetables  promises  to  be  very  spirited. 

Government  Prize  for  Phylloxera. — The  conditions  of 
the  prize  of  300,000f.  offered  Ijy  the  I'reneh  CJovernment  for  a  remedy 
for  the  Piiylloxera  will  be  forwarded  to  any  applicant  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Englishmen  of  an  inventive  turn 
may  easily,  therefore,  ascertain  on  what  terms  the  reward  is  pro- 
mised. 

'Waterproofing  Boots. — A  good  composition  for  rendering 

boats  proof  against  snow  and  wet,  can  be  made  of  one  part  mutton 
tallow  and  two  parts  beeswax,  nielteil  together.  Of  course  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  make  boots  thus  treated  take  a  good  polish,  but 
after  a  few  times  they  will  be  as  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish  as 
ever.  Half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
drying  oil,  and  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  will  not  only 
make  leather  resist  wet  and  <lamp,  but  will  also  render  it  more 
durable,  pliable,  and  softer.  Warm  the  boots  a  little  over  the  stove, 
and  then  apjily  the  mixture  with  a  soft  brush  or  swab.  Let  them 
dry  thorouglily,  then  paint  them  over  again.  Put  them  in  a  warm 
dry  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  you  will  have  a  pair  of  perfectly 
w.iterproof  boots.  .Still  another  watcri>roof  composition  can  be  made 
by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  i)owilered  resin  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  lin- 
seed oil,  over  the  stove  ;  put  it  in  a  tin  liasin,  and  place  that  in  a 
p.an  of  boiling  water.  When  it  is  boiling  hot,  slice  into  it  two 
ounces  of  mutton  tallow,  and  apply  while  hot  to  the  boots,  letting 
it  dry  in  thoroughly.  The  following  receipt  for  making  leather 
w.aterproof  is  from  authoritative  sources,  viz.,  boiled  oil,  one  pint 
beeswax  and  yellow  resin,  eich  two  o\iuce3  ;  melt  together.  Apply 
warm  before  the  fire. — Coutitnj  Gentleman. 

The  money  loss  of  champagne  by  the  failure  of  the  Vintage 
thirty  million  francs. 
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"This  is  an  art 
■Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  : 
The  Akt  itself  is  miVRS."— Shakespeare. 
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THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


PLANTS    CHIEFLY    FITTED    FOR    THE    WILD 
GARDEN. 

What  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  wild  garden,  and  even  the 
name  to  me,  was  the  desire  to 
provide  a  home  for  a  great 
number  of  exotic  plants  that 
are  unfitted  for  garden  culture 
in  the  old  sense.  Many  of  these 
plants  have  great  beauty  when 
in  flower  and  perhaps  at  other 
seasons,  but  they  are  frequently 
so  free  and  vigorous  in  growth 
that  they  over-run  and  destroy 
all  their  more  delicate  and 
precious  neighbours.  Many,  too,  are  so 
coarse  and  ragged  that  they  are  objection- 
able in  choice  borders  and  Ijeds,  and  after 
flowering  they  leave  an  ugly  blank  or  a  mass 
of  unsightly  stems.  These  plants  are  tliem- 
selves  not  only  not  enjoyable  in  gardens,  but 
they  were  the  main  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  even  the  mixed  border  itself,  and  all 
its  varied  beauties,  in  rearly  every  garden 
throughout  tlie  land  during  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ;  and  yet  many  of  these 
plants  are  very  beautiful  at  certain  stages. 
A  tall,  spreading  Harebell,  for  example, 
stiffly  tied  up  in  a  garden  border,  as  has 
been  the  fashion  up  to  the  present  day  wliere 
plants  of  this  kind  have  been  gi'own  at  all, 
is  at  best  of  times  an  unsightly  object  : 
bat  the  same  plant  growing  amongst  the  long  Grass  in  a  tliin 
wood  forms  one  of  the  loveliest  objects  conceivable.  The 
Golden-rods  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  again,  for  example,  \ised 
to  over-run  the  old  mixed  border,  and  were  with  it  abolished. 
But  even  the  poorest  of  these  seen  together  in  a  New  England 
wood  in  autumn  form  a  beautiful  picture.  8o  also  tliere  are 
numerous  exotic  plants  of  which  the  individual  flowers  may  not  be 
so  striking  as  many  popular  ones,  but  which,  grown  in  wide  spread- 
ing groups  and  seen  at  some  little  distance  off,  afford  beautiful  aspects 
of  vegetation,  and  quite  new  so  far  as  gardens  are  concerned. 
When  I  first  thought  of  the  wild  garden  not  one  of  tliese  plants 
was  in  cultivation  outside  botanic  gardens.  It  was  even  considered 
by  the  best  friends  of  the  hardy  flower  movement  a  mistake  to 
recommend  one  of  them,  for  they  knew  that  it  was  tlie  predomin- 
ance of  these  weedy  vigorous  subjects  that  made  tlie  majority  of 
persons  give  up  hardy  flowers  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  glare  of 
bedding  plants  ;  therefore,  the  wild  garden  in  the  case  of  these 
particular  plants  opens  up  to  us  a  new  world  of  infinite  and  changeful 
beauty.  In  it  every  plant  vigorous  enough  not  to  require  tlie  care  of 
the  cultivator  or  a  choice  place  in  the  mixed  border  will  find  a  home. 
Of  such  plants  there  are  hundreds  in  every  northern  and  mountain- 
ous country,  which  travellers  may  gather  and  afterwards  gi'ow  in 
their  own  gardens,  souvenirs  of  the  pleasant  places  wliich  tliey  have 
visited.  In  this  group  the  common  Acanthus  (A.  mollis)  comes  in, 
though  the  rarer  kinds  are  fit  for  a  place  in  any  border.  Tlie  taller 
Achilleas  ;  the  beautiful  and  stately  Aconites,  dangerous  in  gardens 
on  account  of  their  poisonous  roots ;  the  seldom-seen  Acta-as  ; 
such  Alliums  as  might  be  admired,  and  yet,  like  all  their  brethren, 
objectionable  from  their  odour  when  near  at  liand  ;  tlie  huge  and 
vigorous,  but  at  certain  seasons  very  handsome,  Alth.eas  ;  Angelica, 
with  its  fine  foliage ;  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  Aralia  from  the 
American  woods,  also  with  fine  foliage  ;  the  Wormwood  family 
(Artemisia)  ;  the  stronger  kinds  of  American  Cotton-weed  (Ascle- 
pias)  ;  certain  of  the  vigorous  species  of  Asparagus  ;  Asters  and 
their  allies  in  great  variety  ;  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  species  of 
Astragalus  ;  certain  of  the  larger  species  of  Betonica,  pretty,  and 
with  delicate  flowers,  but  hardly  fit  for  the  mixed  border  ;  various 
free  and  vigorous  exotic  Grasses  ;  large  and  showy  Bupthalmums  ;  the 
handsome  creeping  Calystegias,  dangerous  weeds  in  a  garrlen  ;  the 
most  vigoro  IS  Campanulas ;  exotic  Thistles  (Carduus)  and  their  allies  ; 


the  more  remarkable  kinds  of 
what  too  coarse  for  the  garden 
volvulus.  Others  may  consist 
Helenium 


f'oreopsis 

(_'ranilte 

Digitalis 

Dioscurca 

Iliplostephium 

Ilipsacus 

Duronicuiu 

Ecliiuacea 

Eehinops 

Klsholtzia 

Klynuis 

Kpilubiuni 

Eryugiutn 

Eupatorium 

Euphorbia 

Ferula 

Funkia 

Galega 

Gunuera 

Gynerium 

Gypsopliila 


ilelianthus 

H'^Iiopsis 

Helk'horus 

Heracleura 

Impatieus 

Inula 

Jiirinea 

Kitaibelia 

Lactuca 

L:ttliyru3 

LavatL-ra 

Leuzea 

Li^iularia 

Liyusticum 

Lophanthus 

Lupiuus 

Lysimachia 

Lythrum 

iielissa 

Monarda 


Carex ;   numerous 
;  various  species  of 
of  the  coarser  grow: 

5rul);redium 

Nepeta 

Oiiopordon 

Ficunia 

Pauicuni 

Papaver 

Peucedanum 

Phlomis 

Physospemiuni 

Physosteu'ia 

I'liyti.hic  'a 

r.iiygttn;i(um 

I'iilygunuin 

Ptiterium 

I'taiinica 

Pulicaria 

Pyiethruni 

Rhaponticum 

Rlicuni 

Rudbcckia 


Centaureas,  some- 
Clematis  and  Con- 
ing kinds  of — 

Rumex 

Salvia 

.Sanguisnrba 

Scolymus 

Senecio 

Serratula 

Siila 

Silphium 

Sinilax 

Sdidaso 

S  iiieiius 

.'^ynipliytum 

T;ni:ifetnni 

Thalictrum 

Thermopsis 

Tvplri 

V.ileria-  a 

Voratii  m 

Verbascuiil 

Yernonia 

W.  R. 


WINTER   BEDDING    WITH   EVERGREEN    SHRUBS. 

The  bare  patches  of  earth  wliich  are  frequently  seen  in  gardens  after 
the  summer  occupants  are  removed,  is  a  somewhat  objectionable 
feature,  and  one  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  having  recourse  to 
what  is  generally  termed  spring  bedding,  that  is,  filling  the  beds 
with  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which  bloom  sooner  or  later  in  spring, 
according  to  the  season,  or  planting  them  with  dwarf  shrubs.  The 
former  method  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  work 
it  entails  preparatory  to  planting,  and  also  owing  to  the  dreary 
aspect  which  the  plants  present  during  a  severe  winter,  when  only  the 
extreme  hardy  ones  can  survive,  and  liliewise  by  this  class  of 
plants  being  invarialily  at  their  best  when  they  have  to  be  removed 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  summer  bedding  plants  to  be  planted  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  shrubs  are  employed  an  immediate  effect  may 
be  produced,  which  may  be  maintained  throughout  the  winter,  antl 
will  remain  unimpaired  by  frosts.  What  inaj'  be  done  in  this  way  by 
a  judicious  selection  and  tasteful  arrangement  has  been  admirably 
exemplified  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &;  Son,  of  Hammersmitli,  who 
made  a  niucli  admired  display  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington,  and  for  wliicli  they  were 
deserveilly  awarded  a  gold  medal.  This  arrangement  consisted 
of  parallel  beds  on  either  side  of  the  path  in  the  entrarce 
vestibule  leading  to  the  Council  room,  laid  out  in  a  series  of 
circles  and  longitudinal  lines.  The  varied  shades  of  green  inter- 
spersed with  the  pretty  variegation  of  many  of  the  plants  used 
formed,  on  the  whole,  a  harmonious  picture,  the  subdued  tones  of 
which  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  monotonous  glare  of  colour 
generally  seen  in  geometric  desigiiB.  The  various  berry-bearirg 
plants,  too,  interspersed  here  and  there,  such  as  Aucubas,  Spindle- 
trees,  Yews,  &c.,  aided  materially  in  producing  an  effective  combi- 
nation, and  added  considerable  interest  to  the  display.  The  ira- 
jority  of  the  plants  employed  consisted  chiefly  of  Conifers,  and  tl:« 
great  variety  existing  in  this  class  alone  would  produce  an  effect  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  The  feathery  pyramids  of  Retinospora 
ericoides  and  pluniosa,  tlie  many  forms  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  includ- 
ing the  silvery  and  golden-tinted  kinds,  the  Arbor- Vita;s,  Junipers, 
&c.,  are  all  characterised  by  beauty  of  form  and  pleasing  tints.  The 
intermixture  of  standard  bushes,  varying  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.,  of  Aucu- 
bas, Ligustrums,  Yews,  Ivies,  Laurustinuses,  &c.,  gave  a  diversified 
aspect  to  the  arrangement,  whilst  they  combined  well  with  the 
pigmy  plants.  Tlie  edging  of  one  of  the  beds  was  of  the  ordinary 
English  Box,  and  that  of  the  other  consisted  of  the  small-leaved 
Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  microphyllns),  which  forms  a  capital  sub- 
stitute. This  system  of  winter  bedding  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  very  little  trouljle  after  the  plants  are  once  ob- 
tained, and  they  may  be  afterwards  j>ropagated  in  a  simple  mannei 
at  intervals,  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  transplanted,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put 
after  they  have  attained  too  large  a  size  for  bedding  purposes,  such 
as  forming  shrubberies,  &c.,  is  no  inconsiderable  point  in  favour  of 
the  practice. 

It  is  considered  inexpedient  to  reproduce  in  our  columns  representa- 
tions of  the  arrangement  designed  on  this  occasion  by  Messrs.  Lee,  as 
the  system  may  be  carried  out  in  any  ordinary  style  of  beds,  such  as 
are  usually  seen  for  summer  bedding  plants,  with  equally  excellent 
results  ;  appended  is  a  list  of  the  plants  employed  in  the  arrange- 
ment at  South  Kensington,  though  it  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list 
of  shrubs  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  there  are  scores  of  other  sub- 
jects which  would  be  equally  adapted  for  such  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  numerous  variety  as  that  here  enumerated  is 
not  to  be  considered  indispensable,   as  it  is  not  in  the  quantity  or 
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great  variety  of  subjects  employed 
and  tasteful  arrangement,  that  the 
bedding  consists. 
Aucuba  japoiiica,  with  rijie  berries 
Euonymus  microphyllus 

„  latifolius  aureus  niari^inatus 

„  „        elejians 

„  ,,       eleifantissimus 

,,         aureus  maculatus 

„         radicans  variegutus 

,,         rotundifolius  varie^atus 
Juniperus  vir^iniana  arj^entea 

,,         japonica  aurea  variegata 
Buxus  nana  argentea 
,,  variegata 


,  but   in  their  judicious  selection 
appropriateness  of  this  system  of 

Taxua  fastigiata  am-ea  (Stamlisli) 
Retiuospora  pluraosa 
,,  erieoides 

Cupre>isu3  Lawsoniana  aurea  variegata 
,,  ,,         argeutea 

„        sempernreus  aurea 
Abies  Engelmanni 
.Standard  Aucuba  japonica  vera 

„        Osmautlius    ilicifolius    argen- 

teus 
„       Ligustrum  siueuse  tricolor 
„       Silver  and  other  Ivies 

W.  G. 


THE    KNOTWEEDS. 
(polygonums.) 

Now  that  beauty  of  form  is  beginuiag  to  be  appreciated, 
many  plants  of  graceful  proportions  that  were  formerly  dis- 
carded as  worthless,  either  on  account  of  their  gross  habit  or 
inconspicuous  flowers,  are  now  being  brought  into  notice  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  will  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  gardens  of  the  future.  The  vast  genus  Pulygo- 
niim,  which  comprises  1.50  .species  of  world-wide  distribution, 
the  majority  of  which  are  insignificant  weeds,  nevertheless 
includes  several  noble  plants,  which  claim  a  consideration 
that  has  hitherto  been  denied  them.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view  they  are  of  little  importance,  the  most  useful 
member  of  the  family  being  the  Buckwheat  (P.  Fagopyruni), 
v/hich  is  grown  as  a  bread  corn  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  and  as  a  food  for  pheasants  in  this  country  ; 
some  are  used  as  fodder  plants,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  others 
as  esculents.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  thriving  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  being  greatlj'  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. AH  those  of  a  bushy  habit  should  be  so  planted  as  t) 
Lave  a  clear  space  all  round,  in  order  to  give  the  foliage  all 
the  air  and  light  possible,  as  ^overcrowding  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  naked  stems  and  a  straggling  habit,  to  remedy 
which  tying-in  has  to  be  resorted  to,  a  circumstance  which 
detracts  much  from  their  natural  appearance:  their  beauty 
consisting  in  the  innumerable  flower  spikes  rising  above  a 
gracefully  developed  mass  of  foliage  continuous  to  the  ground. 
Those  of  the  P.  cuspidatum  type,  which  have  few  hardy 
representatives,  invariably  produce  stems  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support  their  spreading  crowns  of  foliage,  though  a  ten- 
dency to  droop  at  the  points  is  not  unusual  ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  an  objectionable  feature.  The  annuals,  unless 
grown  as  single  .specimens,  and  in  sheltered  situations,  will 
require  support,  and  the  dwarf  perennials,  most  of  which  are 
evergreen,  njed  very  little  attention  bej'ond  an  occasional 
trimming.  The.  stems  of  all  the  tall  hardy  species,  being  of 
annual  duration,  die  off  in  the  autumn,  and  the  succeeding 
033?;  not  appearing  before  April  or  May,  is  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  planting  for 
effect.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  divi- 
sion, or  .S3sd3,  which,  if  of  the  P.  orientale  group,  should  not 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  until  the  middle  of  April.  Seve- 
ral attempts  have  been  made  to  popularise  this  class  of  plants, 
but  through  neglecting  to  keep  them  within  bounds  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.  To  remedy  this  encroaching  pro- 
pensity, which  is  their  chief  drawback,  their  underground 
•creeping  rhizimes  require  to  be  cut  back  every  spring.  The 
s3lectio;i  described  below  includes  most  of  the  best  sorts 
for  garden  purp333s,  and  illustrates  the  various  types  of  the 
genus. 

P.  alpinum. — A  native  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  a  very  old  in- 
habitant of  our  gxrdens.  Its  stems  attain  the  lieight  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft., 
with  ovate-lanceolate  deep  green  leaves,  with  ciliated  margins.  Its 
flowers,  whicli  appear  early  .and  continue  in  bloom  for  several  weelcs, 
are  arranged  in  snow-white  panicles,  and  prove  very  scrviceal.ile 
where  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  in  request. 


P.  amplexicaule.— This  usually  reaches  the  height  of  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  Its  stems  are  rather  slender,  but  well  furnished  with  stem- 
clasping,  cordate-lanceolate  leaves,  with  deeply-veined  surfaces  and 
tapering  jjoints.  Its  slender  flower-spikes,  which  rise  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  main  body  of  the  foliage,  are  of  a  rich  pure  crimson,  an 
uncommon  colour  among  herbaceous  pl.ants.  A  variety  of  this  named 
oxyphyllum  differs  from  the  type  in  having  white  flowers  with  con- 
spicuous red  anthers.  Both  the  species  and  the  type  are  natives  of 
the  Himalaj'as,  a  region  in  which  the  genus  is  well  represented. 

P.  cuspidatum,  also  known  as  P.  Sieboldi,  is  a  plant  of  ster- 
ling merit,  now  becoming  quite  common,  belonging  to  a  section  with 
a  semi-arborescent  habit,  and  a  peculiar  curve  of  the  stem,  which 
brings  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  each  spray  into  the  same 
plaue.  Its  shoots  are  copious,  speckled  with  purple  ;  its  broadly- 
ovate  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dark  dull  green,  are  frequently  varie- 
gated with  faint  silvery  blotches,  and  its  creamy-wliite  flowers  are 
borne  in  great  profusion.  Its  stately  habit  of  growth,  combined 
with  the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage,  are  attractions  of  no  ordinary 
character,  wliicli  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  ob.;erver,  and 
especially  when  in  full  bloom.  A  native  of  Japan,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  herljaceous  plants  in  cultivation.  To  do 
it  justice  it  should  be  grown  as  an  isolated  specimen,  either  on  the 
turf  or  in  some  prominent  position  of  the  wild  garden,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure.  Tlie  variety  compactum  is  a  distinct  dwarf 
form  witli  crowded  foliage  and  flowers,  and  is  more  suita)-)le  for  the 
Iierbaceous  border  or  for  pot  culture. 

P.  sachelinense. — A  native  of  the  Island  of  Sachalian,  and 
of  a  similar  habit  to  the  preceding,  but  of  much  larger  proportions, 
often  attaining  the  lieiglit  of  10  ft.  to  1"2  ft.,  with  broadly-oMong 
leaves  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  which  are  of  a  bright  green.  Its 
flowers  are  rather  inconspicuous,  being  of  a  greenish-white,  and  dis- 
posed in  slender  drooping  racemes.  It  luxuriates  in  a  moist  subsoil, 
near  the  margin  of  water,  where  it  is  very  effective  in  company  with 
grassy  vegetation.  It  also  makes  a  fine  bold  feature,  either  planted 
on  the  turf  or  in  a  good  position  where  it  can  develop  its  noble  pro- 
portions. Xo  better  plaut  could  be  employed  for  naturalisation  in 
semi-wild  places. 

P.  polystachyum. — This  forms  a  thicket  of  stout,  eroctstems, 
which  root  strongly  from  the  first  few  joints  above  the  gi'ound.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  somewhat  crowded,  are  elliptic-acute  in  form,  with 
a  furrowed  midrib,  and  a  light  coloured  under-surface.  It  reaches 
t'lie  height  of  5  ft.  to  0  ft.,  including  the  flower-spikes,  which  are 
slender  and  greenish.  The  qualities  that  recommend  it  are  its  bold, 
erect  habit,  and  dense,  woolly  foliage.     Also  an  Himalaj'an  species. 

P.  ribesoides. — Tliis  is  a  climbing  plant,  which  would  answer 
well  for  covering  trellis  work,  pillars,  and  arbours.  Its  reddish, 
twining  stems  give  off  at  intervals  of  "2  in.  or  3  in.  bright  green 
sagittate  leaves  with  short  pink  stalks.  Its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  towards  autumn,  are  borne  iu 
racemose  panicles  of  a  creamy-white  colour.  No  better  substitute 
could  be  found  for  the  Boussingaultia  than  this,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  blooming  freely  in  the  open  air. 

P.  filiforme. — A  veiy  hairy  plant,  some  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height, 
with  broadly-ovate,  acute,  short,  downy  leaves,  with  prominent  ribs 
below.  Tlie  flowers  are  small,  and  .arranged  in  slender  g;-eeni3h 
spikes.  The  golden  striped  form  of  this  plant  has  few  equals  among 
variegated  herbaceous  plants. 

P.  Brunonis. — Of  the  known  evergreen  species  this  is  probably 
the  best,  leaving  out  P.  vaecinifolium.  Its  leaves,  which  are  spathu- 
late,  with  a  white  under- surface,  are  mostly  r.adical,  and  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  dense  cushion,  from  which  arise  the  numerous  crimson 
spikes.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  border  pl.aiit,  and  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  comes  near  tj  P.  Bistorta,  a  Bi'itish  plant  known  as 
the  Snake-root,  well  worth  growing  for  its  rich  green  foliage  and  red 
flower-spikes. 

P.  vaecinifolium. — Few  plants  surjjass  this  for  rockwork.  It 
differs  widely  from  all  its  congeners  at  present  in  cultivation,  unless 
P.  crispum,  once  a  favourite  flower,  is  still  to  be  found  in  ganlens, 
which  resembles  it  in  its  twiggy  h,abit.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  thrives 
in  almost  any  moist  soil,  and  is  seen  to  the  best  advant.age  where  its 
shoots  can  ramble  over  stones  or  tree  stumps.  Under  favourable 
conditions  it  grows  rapidly,  and  produces  its  Whortleberry-like 
leaves  and  rosy  flower-spikes  in  profusion.  This  is  also  a  native 
of  the  Him.alayas. 

P.  capitatum  — This  is  a  charming  little  annual  of  a  spread- 
ing habit,  with  ov.al  greyisli-green  leaves,  with  a  dark  blotch  in  the 
centre  of  each,  and  n\imerous  globose  heads  of  pink  flowers.  When 
once  established  in  light  warm  soils,  it  appears  every  year  from  self- 
sowir  seeds.  Its  neat  liabit,  combined  with  the  delicacy  of  its  flowers, 
are  qualities  which  never  fail  to  attract  admirers. 

P.  amphibium.— As  its  name  implies,   it  is  both  a  dry  land 
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plant  and  a  floating  aqxiatic.  In  its  terrestrial  state  it  is  not  very 
attractive  ;  its  leaves  are  somewhat  lanceolate,  and  nearly  sessile  ; 
but  when  it  changes  to  an  aquatic,  it  assumes  a  very  different  aspect; 
its  leaves  become  long-stalked  with  obleag  flat  blades  similar  to  those 
of  the  Cape  Pond-weed  (Aponogeton),  but,  instead  of  the  forked 
inflorescence  of  that  plant,  its  flowers  are  disposed  in  long  cylind- 
rical spikes,  which  rise  several  inches  above  the  bright  gi'een  float- 
ing leaves,  and  have  a  remarkable  showy  appearance.  Of  the  twelve 
British  species,  this  and  P.  Bistorta  are  the  only  ones  of  any  horti- 
cultural value. 

P.  orientale. — A  gigantic  free-growing  annual,  growing  to  the 
heicht  of  S  ft.  to  10  ft.  Its  stems  are  very  robust,  and  give  off 
numerous  lateral  shoots,  whicli  are  supplied  with  large,  oblong, 
acute,  rich  green  leaves,  measuring  10  in.  to  15  in.  in  length,  of  which 
those 'nearest  the  flowers  are  steui-clasping,  and  more  inclined  to  be 
sacittate.  The  inflorescence  is  both  termin.al  .and  axillary,  and  con- 
sists of  slender  spikes  of  crimson  flowers,  which  make  their  appear- 
ance in  July,  and  continue  until  the  frosts.  To  obtain  a  good  deve- 
lopment of  its  foliage,  it  should  be  gTOwn  as  a  single  specimeu  and 
without  shade  to  induce  it  to  bloom  freely,  when  it  makes  one  of 
the  grandest  of  orn.aments,  either  for  the  sub-tropical  garden  or 
for  some  conspicuous  place  among  its  congeners  in  the  wild  garden. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  pure  white  flowers,  though  both  are 
rarely  met  with.     It  is  a  native  of  Northern  India. 

P.  Fagopyrum. — This  yields  the  Buckwheat,  the  triangular 
black  husks  of  whicli 
are  used  so  extensively 
for  packing  dry  bulbs. 
Like  the  foregoing,  it  is 
a  stately  annu.al,  but 
varying  in  height  from 
3  ft.  to  7  ft.  In  habit 
the  plant  is  more  slender 
than  the  preceding,  with 
fewer  and  more  erect 
branches.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  very  orna- 
mental, are  either  cor- 
date or  sagittate,  and, 
in  some  of  the  varieties, 
with  red  veins  and  foot- 
stalks. The  flowers  vary 
as  much  as  from  white 
to  red  on  the  same  plant, 
though  some  varieties 
have  pure  white  flowers. 
This  species,  which  is 
grown  largely  by  the 
natives  of  Northern 
India,  appears  to  be 
quite  as  variable  as  our 
cultivated  grain  plants. 
■\\'ell-grown  specimens 
of  any  of  the  varieties 
are  very  effective  with 
their  panicles  of  variega- 
ted flowers  and  delicate 
green  foliage. — C.  M. 


The  Great  Japan  Knotweeil  (Polygonum  cuspiiUatum). 
(Shelving  the  port  of  the  plant  in  flower.) 


NOTES  AITD  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN. 

Cyclamen  neapolitanum.— The  fine  weather  which  we 
have  lately  been  experiencing  iu  addition  to  bringing  out  a  bright 
display  of  ordinary  summer  flowers,  has  greatly  favoured  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  hardy  flowers  that  usually  cheer  tlie  dreary  month 
of  November,  and  among  these  few  are  more  welcome  than  the 
hardy  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  that  is  now  flowering  freely  in  open 
borders.  We  have  some  large  bulbs  of  it,  probably  many  years  old, 
planted  under  the  partial  shade  of  Yuccas,  hardy  Palms,  c&c,  in  a 
well  sheltered  border,  and  their  beautiful  tufts  of  mottled  foliage 
and  profusion  of  pretty  flowers  give  the  garden  more  of  the  .aspect 
of  spring  than  that  of  the  near  approach  of  the  winter. — J.  Groo-m, 
Linton, 

Cistuses  or  Rock  Roses. — Mr.  R.  Potter  points  out 
(p.  431)  the  difference  between  C'istus  ladauiferua  and  C.  cyprius.  I 
am  well  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  superior  beauty  of  the  first- 
named  species.  I  should  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Potter 
or  any  other  of  your  correspondents  if  they  would  infoim  me  where 
I  could  procure  the  true  plant.  I  have  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  it,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  not  now  common  in  the 
trade.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  had  C.  cyprius  sent  to  me 
for  the  true  C.  ladaniferus,  and  I  believe  that  many  cultivators  are 
not  aware  of  the  difference. — J.  D.  L1.EWELYN,  Atherton  Grainje, 
Wimlkdon, 


Marigolds. — To  thousands  of  cultivators  whose  means  are 
scanty  and  space  limited,  half-a-dozen  plants  producing  a  few  flowers 
now  witliout  heat  are  worth  ten  times  as  many  at  midsummer,  when 
the  garden  is  abhaze  with  colour.  .Just  one  such  plant  is  found  in 
the  new  and  very  pretty  pot  Marigold  Meteor,  plants  of  which, 
raised  from  seed  last  .July,  I  saw  in  pots  the  other  day  in  a  cold 
house.  At  this  dull  time  their  bright  lemon  and  oi'ange  striped 
handsome  flowers  are  a  most  grateful  sight.  This  is  a  plant  which 
must  soon  become  a  favourite. — D. 

Hose-in-Hose  Primroses.— Tlie  improvement  going  on 
of  late  in  the  single  hardy  Primrose  has  now  resulted  in  a 
charming  and  perfect  Hose-in-Hose  variety  of  a  clear  yellow  colour. 
Hose-in-Hose  Polyimthuses  have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time, 
but  in  Primroses  it  is  a  novelty.  Tliese  duplex  forms  are  not  merely 
curious  as  showing  a  process  of  natural  development  entirely  due  to 
careful  selection  on  the  part  of  the  florist,  but  they  also  furnish  a 
L'reater  amount  of  colour  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  single 
flowers.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  mass  of  some  of  the  white  or 
yellow  duplex  Polyanthus  in  bloom  in  spring  will,  I  am  sure,  freely 
admit  that  in  colouring  effect  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  single 
flowered  kinds. — A.  D. 

Gypsophila  paniculata.— To  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
the  misfortune  to  reside  in  northern  latitudes,  the  description 
(p.  411)  of  such  lovely  spots  as  St.  John's  Vicarage,  Ryde,  is  very 
interesting.     In  "Delta's"  descriiJtion  of  the  varieties  seen  in  the 

garden  in  question  is  tlie 
following:  "Gypsophila 
paniculata,  a  most  de- 
lightful subject  for  cut- 
ting for  nosegays,  1  have 
never  been  able  to  ma- 
nage, and  was  told  the 
secret  was  to  gi-ow  it  iu 
peat."  Will  "Delta" 
kindly  inform  us  what 
the  above  plant  is?  Surely 
it  cannot  be  the  old  Gyp- 
sophila whicli  lie  says 
he  could  not  manage  ;  if 
so,  I  am  afraid  he  would 
find  itditlicult  tomanage 
au  Oak  tree,  witli  which 
the  enormous  root  stock 
of  this  truly  hardy  plant 
has  some  affinity,  an  old- 
established  plant  being 
a  thing  to  test  a  spade  in 
lifting  it.  Then  there 
is  the  gi'and  secret  "to 
grow  it  in  peat ;"  re- 
commend a  chalk-loving 
plant  to  be  grown  in 
]ieat  !  Why,  the  very 
name  "Gypson,"  chalk, 
and  "phileo,"  to  love, 
points  to  the  contrary. 
The  very  structure  of  the 
plantseemsto  point  toits 
home  among  mountain 
rocks,  from  its  almost  aerial  gracefulness  of  bloom.  I  have  heard  it 
called  the  spirit  plant.  It  possesses  no  qu.alities  to  make  it  a  bouquet 
plant,  but,  like  the  Statices,  it  makes  a  capital  plant  in  a  dried  state 
for  grates,  epergnes,  and  similar  purposes.  I  am  treating  of  Gypso- 
phila paniculata  ;  perhaps  "  Delta  "  will  kindly  enlighten  us  oii  the 
matter. — Tiios.  William.s,  Ormskirl: 


Thrips. — Nelson  ascribed  his  victories  to  "always  being  a  qu,arter 
of  an  liour  )jefore  his  time  ;"  and  tliis  habit  of  forestalling  enemies 
is  a  very  desirable  one  for  cultivators  to  follow,  especially  when 
dealing  with  those  troublesome  insects  called  thrips.  One  may 
neglect  scale  and  bug  for  a  few  days  with  no  other  immediate 
result  th.an  an  increase  in  their  numbers  ;  but  to  let  thrips  o-et  the 
upper  hand  means  destruction  to  the  foliage,  and  a  lowering  of  the 
vitality  of  tlie  plant.  These  little  matters  require  to  be  looked  after 
now,  when  fires  are  necessary  in  plant-houses.  Tobacco fumii'ation 
is  the  best  remedy,  to  be  followed  up  in  bad  cases  on  alternate  even- 
ings till  three  fumigations  have  been  given. 

Orchards. — In  travelling  some  liundreds  of  miles  througji  Eng- 
laml  by  rail  I  observed  many  orchards — old  orchards — but  scarcely 
a  single  plantation  of  young  fruit  trees  was  seen.  This  is  instructive 
and  shows  that  people  trust  too  much  to  gnarled  and  decrepid  old 
standard  trees.  Many  well-planted  new  plantations  should  be  made 
if  ever  home-grown  fruit  is  to  be  plentiful — good  sorts  on  good  soil  ; 
and  a  general  system  of  planting  on  the  part  of  landed  proprietors,' 
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or  of  cultivators  sure  of  their  tenure,  is  of  all  things  to  be  recommended 
now  tliat  corn-growing  and  meat-producing  are  failing  us. — B. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  COPPICING. 

Ix  many  parts  of  the  country,  upon  soils  which  will  not  gi-ow  the 
ordinary  timber  trees  of  sufficient  size  to  make  their  cultivation  pro- 
fitable, coppicing  may  he  substituted  with  advantage,  and  the  annual 
income  to  be  derived  from  this  will,  under  proper  management,  Ije 
little  less  than  that  obtained  from  the  periodical  falls  of  timber  ujjon  supe- 
rior soils.  But  in  order  to  ensure  the  maximum  of  profit  from  such, 
tlie  species  grown  must  be  such  as  are  suitable  to  tlie  land,  and  also 
those  for  whicli  tlicre  is  a  local  demand.  Thus  in  Kent,  Sussex, 
Herefordsliire,  and  Worcestershire,  Hop-poles  meet  witli  a  ready  sale; 
in  the  mining  districts,  pit-props;  in  hardware  districts  and  in  tlie 
potteries,  material  for  making  crates;  and  in  the  basket-making 
localities.  Willows  of  various  kinds.  The  subject  of  local  demand 
is  an  important  one,  as  compared  with  their  market  value  the  mate- 
rials obtained  from  ordinary  coppices  are  too  bulky  to  admit  of  long 
carriage  eitlier  by  road  or  rail. 

Pure  coppice  of  the  best  kinds,  such  as  Ash,  Spanish  Chestnut, 
Red  Willow,  Hed  Birch,  and  Maple,  .arein  the  Hop-growing  counties 
more  renuinerative  than  coppice  witli  standards  ;  but  where  the 
underwood  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  such  as  Oak,  Beech,  Hornbeam, 
Hazel,  and  the  common  kinds  of  Willow,  a  considerable  admixture 
of  standard  trees  may  be  reared  with  advantage.  But  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  these  should  not  occupy  more  than  one-third  of 
the  wooded  area,  and  their  lower  branches  should,  after  every  fall, 
be  eitlier  pruned  back  close  to  the  boles,  or  else  considerably  fore- 
shortened to  mitigate  the  effects  of  too  much  shade.  Most  of  our 
common  deciiluous  trees  coppice  freely — the  Ash,  Oak,  Spanish  Chest- 
nut, Elm,  Lime,  Maple,  Poplar,  Willow,  Hornlieam,  Birch,  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Sycamore,  Hazel,  Alder,  and,  for  a  shorter  period,  the 
Beecli.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Lime,  AVillow,  the  Aspen  Bircli, 
and  the  wliite  Alder,  grow  very  freely  from  suckers.  For  pure  cop- 
picing the  Spanish  Chestnut  is  best  .adajited  to  sandy  or  gravelly  land. 
Ash  for  a  moist  loamy  soil,  and  Larch  upon  rocky  slopes  ;  upon  a 
moist  loamy  or  clay  soil  Chestnut  stools  very  soon  die  out,  and  upon 
a  deep  good  soil  Larch  gi-ows  too  rapidly  to  be  very  serviceable. 

By  means  of  jdanting  and  subsequent  layering,  growths  of  coppic- 
ing may  be  carried  over  rocky  surfaces  where  timber  trees  even  of 
the  smallest  size  are  reared  with  difficulty,  for  as  long  as  its  connec- 
tion witli  the  parent  stool  is  maintained,  the  layer  will  continue  to 
thrive,  even  tliough  its  roots  obtain  little  nourishment  beyond  what 
they  find  in  the  thinnest  surface  soil  or  among  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks. 

The  lengtli  of  a  rotation  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
kind  of  wood  grown,  ami  tlie  purposes  to  which  the  produce  is  to  be 
applied,  as  well  as  upon  tlie  climate,  site,  and  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  sliorter  the  rotation,  the  sooner  the  stool  is  exhausted.  Wlien 
Osiers  receive  an  annual  cutting,  the  stools  seldom  last  more  than  13 
or  14  years  ;  though  those  worked  upon  a  two  or  three  years  rotation 
endure  for  nearly  double  that  period.  Standard  trees  cut  down  after 
the  age  of  from  40  to  50  years,  seldom  leave  a  reproductive  stool, 
though  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  they  have  shot  up 
afresh  even  wlien  more  than  a  century  old.  But  with  good  manage- 
ment and  careful  cutting,  a  Chestnut  plantation  may  last  for  more 
than  150  years.  From  nine  to  thirteen  years  is  the  common  length  of  a 
rotation,  but  basket-makers'  Osiers  are  cut  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  years  ;  Hazel  for  crates  and  hampers  and  for  the  coopers'  use, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  ;  ."Vsh  and  Spanish  Chestnut  U]ion  good  .soils, 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  years;  and  Oak,  Hornbeam,  Birch, 
&c.,  upon  inferior  soils,  at  about  thirteen  years  old. 

As  coppice  shoots  are  produced  either  by  the  adventituous  buds 
wdiich  spring  from  the  edge  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  stool,  or  from 
the  dormant  or  lateral  buds  which  proceed  directly  from  tlie  medul- 
lary processes  in  the  wood,  and  below  the  former,,the  method  of  cut- 
ting has  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  future  crop.  When  the 
bark  is  torn  from  the  edge  of  the  stool's  surface,  the  adventitious 
buds  are  destroyed,  and  heavy  blows  from  a  blunt  instrument  will 
also  destroy  the  dorm.ant  buds,  and  even  break  off  tlie  finer  fibres  of 
the  small  stools  standing  in  lose  soils.  To  avoid  this,  the  poles  gi'ow- 
ing  upon  tlie  smaller  stools  should  always  be  cut  off  with  the  bill- 
hook, and  everything  under  6  in.  in  diameter  witli  a  light  axe.  All 
tools  used  in  coppice  felling  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  also  be 
kept  to  a  keen  edge.  No  cutting  should  be  permitted  during  frosts, 
and  all  blows  should  be  directed  upwards  as  far  as  practicable.  Except 
in  very  wet  situations,  wliere  the  stools  are  occasionally  partially 
immersed,  they  are  best  cut  off  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  in 
which  case  the  dormant  buds  send  up  shoots  from   near  the  surface 


of  the  ground,  or  even  below  it,  and  these,  in  time,  become  well 
rooted  in'the  soil,  and  at  the  next  cutting  considerably  extend  the 
area  of  the  stool. 

To  produce  a  luxuriant  crop  of  young  shoots  the  best  time  of  cut- 
ting is  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  end  of  March.  But 
in  most  districts  the  work  goes  on  from  early  in  November  until  the 
beginning  of  April.  Where  a  large  breadth  has  to  be  cleared  by  the 
same  hands,  the  younger  plantations  should  be  cut  first. 

A.    J.    BURKOWS. 


THE  FOEESTS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Tn  addition  to  the  Fir  and  Pine,  which,  of  course,  form  the  bulk  of 
Nor.vegian  forest  growth,  there  is  the  Birch  (Betula  odorata),  which 
in  West  Finmark  is  found  in  considerable  tracts,  and  occasionally  in 
other  jiarts  of  the  country,  amongst  the  clearings  of  the  Pine  and 
Fir  woods.  The  limit  of  elevation,  as  far  as  its  geographical  distri- 
bution goes,  is  about  1,101  metres  (1  mitre  =  I  1-lOth  yard)  in 
Southern  Norway,  600  to  700  metres  in  Trondhjem  district,  and 
from  .300  to  400  in  Finmark.  It  is  a  pretty  and  well-grown  tree, 
is  frequently  met  with  growing  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  to  70  ft.,  and 
with  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  at  the  base.  A  good  deal  of  Birch 
wood  is  used  as  fuel,  but  it  is  a  useful  wood  for  cabinet  makers,  and 
its  o;iter  bark  is  of  value  in  many  industrial  occupations.  The 
Birch  tree  adds  much  to  the  scenic  effects  of  the  forest,  with  its  long 
drooping  cluster  of  branches,  and  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
ornaments  to  a  Norwegian  valley.  Some  of  the  Birch  groups, 
indeed,  have  quitea  celebrity  throughout  the  country  for  their  beauty, 
and  not  only  their  owners,  but  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the 
district  regard  them  with  pride,  naming  them  according  to  their 
fancy.  There  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Birch  called  the 
"  Holsbirk  "  on  the  property  of  Hoi,  in  Fvcnnebu,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Southern  Trondhjem.  It  is  68  ft.  in  height,  and  has  a  diameter 
of  5  ft.  at  4  ft.  above  the  ground.  Any  sacrilegious  person  who 
attempted  to  destroy  or  damage  "  Holsbirk  "  would  have  a  bad  time 
of  it  amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  other  trees  which  helji  to  make  up  a  Norwegian  forest  will  not 
need  much  description.  The  Alder  (Alnus  incana)  is  found  at  about 
the  same  limit  of  gi-owth  as  the  Birch,  and  is  met  with  pretty  fre- 
quently as  far  north  as  West  Finmark,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
60  ft.,  with  a  diameter  averaging  1  ft.  The  variety  of  Alder  knowTi 
as  Alnus  glutinosa  is  very  much  scarcer,  and  is  principally  found  in 
the  valleys  by  the  side  of  the  streams,  where  the  gi'ound  is  rather 
damp.  It  is  never  seen  above  the  height  of  "250  to  300  metres.  The 
Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  never  grows  wild  beyond  61"  lat.,  but  when 
planted  and  looked  after,  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  69°,  at  Stegen 
in  Nordland,  and  also  at  Trondhjem  (63'  '26'),  where  it  does  very 
well.  In  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  it  forms  small  forest  groups 
at  Tonsberg,  Larvik,  and  Arendal,  and  further  noi'th  at  Bergen  and 
Saeim.  This  is  probably  the  most  northerly  wild  Birch  wood  in  the 
world.  There  are  two  varieties  of  Oaks  that  grow  in  Norway,  those 
with  sessile  glands  and  the  pedunculated  Oaks,  the  latter  in  small 
forest  gi'oups  on  the  coast  between  Arendal  and  Flekkefjord.  It 
ascends  as  far  north  as  63'  in  a  wild  state,  but  when  planted  flourishes 
at  66°.  The  Hazel  (Corylus  Avellana)  grows  wild  on  the  low  grounds 
to  the  south  of  Trondhjemfiord,  but  north  of  that  it  is  rare,  though 
occasionally  found  as  far  as  Stegen  (68'),  where  its  fruit  ripens.  The 
Elm  (Ulmus  montana)  is  met  with  up  to  67',  but,  as  a  rule,  never  at 
an  elvatioii  higher  than  500  to  600  metres  above  the  sea.  It  is  an 
isolated  tree,  growing  to  90  ft.  or  more  ;  and  the  only  example 
of  an  Elm  wood  is  at  Solvorn,  near  one  of  the  inland  arms  of  the 
Sognefiord. 

The  Willow  (Salix  caprea)  has  a  much  more  extensive  range,  and 
is  found  even  above  the  limits  of  the  gro^vth  of  the  Fir,  as  far 
north  as  Hammerfest  (70'  37'),  though  only  in  thecondition  of  bushes. 
But  at  Alten  in  Finmark  (70°)  it  attains  the  height  of  "26  ft.,  and  1  ft. 
3  in.  in  diameter.  The  Poplar  (Populus  treniula)  has  an  equally 
wide  range,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway  is  met  with, 
though  in  rather  a  stunted  growth,  at  the  height  of  900  metres 
above  the  sea.  But  wdiile  in  the  low  country  it  is  60  ft.  high,  it 
is  little  more  than  lualf  that  at  Alten  (70').  The  Ash  (Fraxinus 
excelsior),  when  wild,  is  not  found  further  north  than  Mohle  in 
Itomsdaal  (62'  44'),  but  as  a  cultivated  tree  it  flourishes  even  .as  f.ar 
as  the  polar  circle.  The  Lime  (Tilia  parvifolia)  has  a  somewhat 
higher  range  (6'2')  on  the  west  coast  to  what  it  has  on  the  eastern 
border,  where  it  is  one  degi'ee  less.  Cultivated,  however,  it  reaches 
as  far  as  Stegen  (67'  56').  The  Mountain  Ash  (.Sorbus  Aucuparia)  is 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  Norway,  and  in  ordinary  summers 
it  ripens  well.  With  its  pretty  bunches  of  red  berries,  which 
attract  multitudes  of  birds,  it  gives  great  colour  and  warmth  to  the 
hill-sides  in  winter. 

Amongst  the  smaller  class  of  trees  which  flourish  in  Norway  may 
be  mentioned  the  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis),  generally  met  with 
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as  a  shrub,  but  occasionally,  asat.Selbo,  in  South  Trondhjom,  att.ain- 
ing  the  dignity  and  proportious  of  a  sm.all  tree  36  ft.  high.  It  grows 
everywhere,  even  as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  exceeding  the  Birch  in 
this  respect ;  but  it  requires  a  dry  and  the  poorest  of  soils.  Of 
Osiers,  there  are  nearly  twenty  varieties  in  Norw.ay,  as  wild  shrubs, 
growing  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  mountains,  and  especially 
in  a  damp,  boggj'  locality.  The  wild  Apple  (Pyrus  Malus)  is  met 
with  every  here  and  there  as  far  north  as  the  island  of  Yterti  in 
Trondhjemfiord  (63'  49'),  though  never  more  than  500  metres  above 
the  sea.  There  are  two  varieties  of  wild  Cherry  tree  (Prunus  Avium 
and  P.  Padus),  the  former  rather  localised,  and  found  principally  in 
small  woods  at  the  head  of  the  Sognefiord,  while  the  latter  is  much 
more  common  and  has  a  wider  range,  ripening  as  far  north  as  Tanaels, 
in  East  Finmark  ("0"  20').  Besides  these  are  the  Sloe  (Prunus  spi- 
nosus),  growing  up  to  60° ;  the  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris),  which 
extends  4°  farther  north  ;  the  wild  Curi'ants  (Ribes  Grossularia  and 
B.  rubrum),  the  latter  flourish- 
ing under  the  same  conditions 
and  limit  as  the  Fir  ;  the  wild 
Raspberry  (Rubus  Ida?us),  very 
common  as  far  north  as  l^in- 
mark  ;  and  the  Blackberry,  the 
only  wild  fruit  in  Norway, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
perty, and  which  in  Tromsij 
and  Finmark  is  a  source  of 
some  considerable  revenue. 
Although  not  coming  under 
the  denomination  of  timber, 
it  is  fair  to  mention  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry,  and  of  Cran- 
berry (Vaccinium),  which  grow 
in  great  abundance,  and  form 
such  an  agreeable  addition  to 
our  culinary  resources. 

Biiihhi: 


Berberidopsis  coral- 
lina. — Amongst  all  the  inter- 
eating  and  handsome  shrubs 
which  we  have  obtained  from 
Chili,  few,  if  any,  surpass  this 
in  real  beauty.  It  is  of  seandcnt 
habit,  has  glabrous,  evergreen, 
spiny  leaves,  and  long-stalked, 
deep  crimson  blossoms,  whicli 
last  a  long  time  in  beauty,  and 
which  are,  moreover,  produced 
in  succession  over  a  long  period. 
It  succeeds  well  in  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  a  slight  admi.xture 
of  peat  ;  and  here  in  Newry  it 
has  proved  quite  hardy  in 
various  positions,  such  as 
against  a  due  soutli  wall,  ou 
a  western  aspect,  and  also 
hanging  over  and  creeping 
amongst  stones  on  rockwork  ; 
in  open  situations,  too,  fully 
exposed  all  round,  it  succeeds 
about  equallj'  well.  I  am  not 
aware  how  higli  it  will  grow  ul- 
timately and  under  very  favour- 
able conditions,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  it  will  not  much  exceed  3  ft.  in  height,  seeming  to  have  rather  a 
tendency  to  extend  laterally  than  upwards.  'Therefore,  its  proper  posi- 
tion on  a  wall  would  be  one  of  those  bare  spaces  which  one  often 
sees  between  two  other  wall  shrubs  tliat  grow  wide  at  tlic  top  and 
leave  the  base  bare.     It  is  one  of  those  really  good  shrubs  for  which 

place  should  be  made  in  every  garden. — T.  Smtth. 

Trees  in  Streets.— The  new  street  called  Fitzjohn's  Avenue, 
half  a  mile  long,  and  between  .50  ft.  and  60  ft.  broad,  which  connects 
Hampstead  with  the  Swiss  Cottage,  is  being  planted  on  either  side 
with  Chestnut  trees,  alternately  pink  and  white.  The  cost,  esti- 
mated at  £200,  ivill  be  defrayed  by  the  residents  of  this  suburb.  Sir 
Spenser  \\'ilson  having  already  contributed  £100.  Fellows  Road  is 
also  being  planted  with  Plane  trees,  and  the  altered  portions  of  Well 
Walk  with  Limes. 

Shelter  and  Shade. — Shelter  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer 
are  important  points  for  consideration.  Evergreen  trees  and  such 
deciduous  ones  as  retain  their  foliage  until  a  late  jieriod  of  the  year 
— the   Hornbeam,   Beech,   and   some  varieties   of    the  Oak — afford 


much  greater  slielter  in  winter  and  the  early  spring,  when  it  is  most 
required,  than  those  which  lose  their  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and 
these  should  be  planted  wherever  slielter  is  desired.  Shade  is  best 
afforded  by  trees  wliich  rise  with  naked  stems  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  then  send  out  a  profusion  of  branches,  as  the  Oak, 
Beech,  Chestnut,  and  Elm,  which  can  be  readily  trained  by  a  little 
pruning,  and  their  spreading  branches  and  umbrageous  foliage  are 
greatlv  superior  for  this  purpose  to  tlie  Ash,  Sycamore,  and  Plane. 
— B. 

Distribution  of  Trees. — Humboldt  teils  us  that  the  trees 
which  occupy  the  highest  elevations  are  the  Pine  and  the  Birch. 
The  highest  altitude  at  which  the  Pine  grows  is  12,000  ft.  to 
15,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level  in  latitude  20",  and  the  limits  of  the 
growth  of  the  Oak  appear  to  be  about  10,300  ft.  In  Mount  Cau- 
casus the  trees  found  nearest  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  lati- 
tude i'2!/,  and  also  on  the  Pyrenees,   are  the  common  Birch  (Betula 

alba)  and  the  hooked  Pine 
(Pinus  uncinata),  as  well  as 
the  red  Spruce  Fir  (Pinus 
rubra).  On  the  Alps,  in  lati- 
tudes from  iry  to  46^  the  com- 
mon .Spruce  appears  limited  to 
an  elevation  of  about  5,900  ft. 
In  Lapland  the  Birch  is  found 
at  an  altitude  of  1,600  ft. 
in  latitudes  from  67"  to  70°. — 
A.  J.  B. 

Planting  Trees  in 
Masses  of  the  Same 
Variety.  —  The  late  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  Adam  first 
adopted  this  method  of  plant- 
ing forest  trees  on  his  estate  at 
Blair  Adam,  and  though  this 
was  afterwards  cliang  d  to  the 
mixed  system  of  plan  ting,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  the 
original  method,  more  espe- 
ciallj'  upon  the  hill-sides.  The 
reasons  lie  assigned  for  this 
were  that  for  purposes  of  em 
bellishment  the  larger  masses 
of  different  colours,  especially 
on  the  slopes  of  tlie  hills,  pro- 
duced more  effect  in  jioint  of 
grandeur  than  an  intermixture, 
the  latter  being  better  adapted 
to  the  woodlands  near  the 
residence  and  to  the  pleasure 
grounds.  He  also  found  from 
experience  that,  during  the 
|>rocessof  thinning,  the  forester 
frequently  left  trees  of  inferior 
value,  because  from  their 
greater  rapidity  of  growth  they 
had  become  tlie  most  showy, 
wdiereas  in  masses  of  the  same 
kind  the  most  valuable  trees 
were  generally  left  to  grow 
on. — A. 

Mistletoe. — lu  Hereford 
and  other  Apple-growing  coun- 
ties considerable  trouble  and 
expense  are  annually  incurred 
in  ridding  the  pest  of  Mistletoe 
from  the  trees.  Some  people  turn  curses  into  blessings,  and  so  we 
find  Mr.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  does,  by  inducing  Mistletoe  to  establish 
itself  on  fine  young  Apple  trees,  which  are  then  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  7s.  to  one  guinea  each. — B. 


Berberidopsis  corallina. 
(Sketched  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nursery,  Coombe  Wood, 


Euonymus  linifolius. — All  Euonymuses  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  scarlet  fruit,  although  in  most  cases  this  fruit  furnishes 
a  distinguishing  characteristic.  To  the  former  class  belongs 
Euonymus  linifolius.  The  excellence  of  this  shrub  lies  almost 
entirely  in  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  which  are  small,  narrow,  and 
of  a  dark  colour.  .Slower  growing  than  most  Euonymuses,  it  is 
best  fitted  for  the  front  ranks  of  shrub  groups.  The  narrow 
leaves  have  a  wavy  appearance,  which  increases  the  effect  of  the 
otherwise  strongly  marked  qualities.  I  like  to  note  the  attrac- 
tions of  sncli  shrubs  as  the  Euonymus  linifolius,  for  the  special 
reason  that  they  afford  a  striking  instance  of  diversity  of  appear- 
ance in  a  species  of  slirubs  generally  considered  little  capable  of 
variation  in  their  deciduous  forms. 
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THE  MATURATION  OF  FEUITS. 

Feeqitekt  correspondence  on  this  subject  induces  me  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  concerning  it.  Judging  from  wliat  is  practised  and  written 
on  the  subject  of  ripening  Melons,  forced  .Strawberries,  and  Pine- 
apples, Sec,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  generally  accepted  idea  among 
fruit  growers  tliat  some  kinds  of  fruits  are  improved  in  quality  by 
being  subjected  to  a  kind  of  starvation  process,  induced  by  withold- 
ing  moisture  to  an  excessive  degree  just  at  the  critical  period  when 
the  fruit  is  perfecting  its  juices  and  attaining  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
for  cultivators  to  allow  forced  Strawberries  to  droop  for  want  of  water 
at  the  root  when  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity  ;  to  roast  Pines  in 
a  temperature  almost  as  high  and  as  dry  as  an  oven,  when  the  fruit 
is  about  to  colour  ;  and  to  pai-cli  ilelons  to  such  an  extent  as  actually 
t5  deprive  them  of  their  foliage  before  the  fruit  is  ripe — aye,  even 
to  kill  the  plants  themselves  when  they  have  only  reached  the  age 
of  fertility ;  for  we  know  that  the  llelon  is  capable  of  bearing 
several  crojis  in  succession  when  properly  managed — a  thing  quite 
out  of  the  question  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  "dried  off'  at  the 
end  of  the  first  crop. 

Not  long  since,  a  ^vl•iter  on  Melons  stated,  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
good  quality  of  this  fruit,  that  b}'  the  time  it  was  ripe  the  foliage 
was  quite  withered,  thus  securing  only  one  crop  of  four  or  five  fruits 
to  a  }ilant,  after  all  the  labour  of  making  up  forcing  beds,  &c.  On 
the  other  hand,  numbers  of  good  Melon  growers  take  four  and  five 
crops  in  succession  from  their  plants,  and  fruit  of  the  highest 
quality,  by  preserving  the  foliage  in  good  health  as  long  as  possible. 
The  «Titer,  was  often  told,  when  a  learner,  that  the  dying  off  pro- 
cess improved  the  quality  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  results  never  proved 
as  much,  in  any  case  he  can  remember.  Indeed,  such  practises  are 
quite  opposed  to  all  physiological  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  their 
utility  is  contradicted  by  experience.  One  cannot  imagine  what 
excuse  can  be  set  up  for  subjecting  plants  to  a  coui'se  of  treatment 
that  arrests  their  proper  functions  more  or  less,  and  saps  the  very 
foundations  of  life  itself,  if  continued  for  but  a  brief  period.  Surely, 
such  treatment  cannot  impart  any  desirable  quality  to  the  fruit ! 
Acting  on  these  convictions,  I  have  invariably  watered  the  plants  up 
till  the  time  the  fruit  was  quite  ripe,  just  as  at  other  times — and 
that  was  sufficiently  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  health,  and  pre- 
vent it  suffering  from  drought,  even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

In  the  case  of  Vines  and  Peaches,  &c.,  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  parching  system  is  wrong  ;  why,  then,  is  an  exception  made 
in  the  case  of  Melons,  Strawberries,  Pines,  and  such  like?  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  it  is  a  common  practice  to  withold  watfr  alto- 
gether from  the  plants  when  they  are  about  begiuuing  to  colour, 
and  some  witlihold  it  sooner,  with  the  object  of  hastening  maturity  ; 
but  the  practice  is  wrong.  With  winter-ripened  fruit,  when  the  jjots 
are  plunged  in  moist  tan,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  ;  but  snm- 
m'jr  Pines  gi'own  in  pots  above  hot-water  pipes  will  not  stand  it 
without  injury.  I  always  watered  these  up  till  the  day  they  were 
out,  just  the  same  as  at  other  times,  and  in  cases  when  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  Queens  standing  in  pots  in  tlie  fruit  room  for  a  long  time,  I 
have  watered  the  roots  occasionally,  in  order  to  preserve  that  degree 
of  plumpness  and  finish  that  they  liad  attained.  Neither  do  I  con- 
sider it  a  wise  practice  to  cut  Pines  while  yet  half  ripe,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  dry  room,  to  let  them  finish  in  that  condition.  The 
fruit  will  acquire  a  dull  j'ellow  colour,  it  is  true,  but  both  flavour 
and  weight  are  greatly  impaired  thereby,  nor  does  the  fruit  keep 
much  longer  in  good  condition  than  it  does  if  cut  ripe  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  plants  are  moved  witli  the  ripe  fruit  upon  them 
to  a  cool  house,  they  will  keep  as  long  as  is  often  necessaiy.  As  to 
pot  Strawberries,  the  fruit  is  always  best — most  solid-fleshed  and 
best  in  flavour — when  gathered  from  plants  that  have  always  had 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  leaves  not  only  from  drooping,  but  green 
and  luxuriant  to  the  end.  The  jilants  are  much  improved  by  lieing 
removed  to  any  aiiy  and  dry  structure  when  about  finishing  their 
crop  ;  but  water  should  not  be  withlield  from  the  roots  while  any 
fruit  remains  to  be  gathered. 

In  the  case  of  Melons,  it  is,  however,  well  to  consider  how  the 
plants  are  grown  in  determining  the  quantitj'of  'water  to  give  them 
about  the  ripening  pei'iod.  Old  cultivators,  who  had  to  grow  their 
crops  in  manure  frames,  tell  us  that  they  used  to  cease  watering  the 
bed  entirely  after  the  fruit  was  set,  and  that  the  plants  usually  fini- 
shed their  fruit  in  fine  condition.  This  any  one  can  easily  believe 
who  knows  how  long  a  manure  bed,  perhaps  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  <leep,  will 
keep  in  a  moist  condition.  In  such  circumst.ances  the  plants  are  not 
drawing  their  nourishment  from  tlie  surface  of  the  bed  to  any  great 
extent,  Ijut  deep  down  from  tlie  manure  heap,  whicli  also  keeps  the 
soil  bed  above  pretty  uniformly  moist.  It  is  quite  different,  how- 
ever, when  bottom  heat  is  derived  from  hot-water  pipes,   as  is  fre- 


quently the  case  now  ;  ami  it  is  this  wliich  makes  Melon  growing 
under  the  two  systems  so  different,  and  necessitates  such  opposite 
treatment.  Above  hot  pipes  the  bed  is  always  parting  with  its 
moisture,  and  never  receiving  any,  except  from  the  watering  pot  ; 
and  experience  shows  often  enough  that,  when  water  is  withheld 
for  a  short  time,  the  comparatively  thin  and  narrow  bed  of  loam  gets 
as  dry  as  dust,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  so  at  the  bottom  near  the  drain- 
age, where  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  feeding  roots  have  penetrated — a 
tiling  which  often  happens  through  timid  watering  at  other  times 
as  well.  Consequently,  when  a  Melon  plant  is  deprived  of  the 
usual  supply  of  moisture  at  the  ripening  period,  it  may  easily  be 
guessed  what  is  likely  to  happen.  The  foliage  droops  and  withers, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  changes  colour  and  ripens  prema- 
turely, and  is  inferior  in  flavour,  and  only  in  a  less  degree  than  a 
fruit  that  has  been  cut  from  the  plant  altogether  when  about  chang- 
ing and  ripened  on  the  shelf.  Such  fruits  are  seldom  eatable.  None 
of  these  evils  need  happen,  however,  if  water  is  furnished  to  the 
roots  as  required  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of  several 
good  crops  having  been  taken  in  succession  from  plants  so  circum- 
stanced. In  short.  Melons,  Pines,  and  Strawberries,  and  similar 
fruits  should  be  supplied  with  water  uj)  till  the  time  they  become  fit 
for  the  dessert.  J.  S.  W. 


ALLOTMENT  ORCHAEDS. 

That  the  allotment  system  of  gardening,  so  generally  extended  some 
forty-five  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  greatly  benefited  the  labouring 
classes  no  one,  I  suppose  doubts.  It  is  stated  to  have  diminished  crime 
among  the  peasantry,  and  generally  to  have  improved  and  elavated  their 
character.  Allotment  sections  are  very  numerous  in  the  great  indus- 
trial districts  throughout  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  elsewhere; 
they  are  perhaps  most  numerous  and  best  cultivated  near  towns  and 
large  factory  colliery  \nllages  ;  for  the  agricultural  labourer  is  by  no 
means  the  best  gardener,  the  artisan  or  the  collier,  who  is  confined 
to  the  shop  or  the  pit  during  the  week  being,  if  anything  his  superior 
in  tliat  respect.  As  a  rule,  however,  allotmets  are  exceedingly  well 
cultivated,  and  great  emulation  is  displayed  by  the  ditferent 
occupiers.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  allotment 
system.  The  gardens  or  plots  all  lying  together,  each  witnesses 
daily  the  results  of  his  neighbour's  Industry  and  skill,  and  is  encour- 
aged to  follow  his  example  ;  and  it  is  quite  gratifying  to  see  the  skill 
and  industry  displayed  by  these  gardeners,  and  what  they  accom- 
plish. Those  who  have  large  families,  as  a  I'ule,  go  in  for  useful 
vegetables — such  as  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Onions,  Beans,  Peas,  and 
greens,  &c. — and  the  examples  of  culture  which  they  produce  are 
quite  equal  to  what  are  usually  seen  in  gardens  of  greater  preten- 
sions. Others  cultivate  flowers,  and  some  make  a  hobby  of  Roses, 
in  which  they  do  a  lucrative  trade  ;  while  some  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  persevering  own  a  greenhouse  or  a  Cucumber  pit,  and 
make  both  pay  as  well  as  any  market  gardener  does. 

As  good  an  examjile  of  this  kind  of  gardening  as  could  be  seen 
anywhere,  perhaps,  is  at  Doncaster.  The  allotments  are  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  and  belong  mostly  to  the  mechanics 
and  artisans  connected  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Locomotive 
Works  there,  where  some  thousands  of  hands  are  emploj'ed.  The 
gardens  are  laid  out  on  a  fertile  piece  of  land,  and  most  of  them  are 
neatly  hedged  oft'  or  divided  by  a  fence  of  some  kind.  A  missing 
feature,  however,  in  all  such  instances  is  the  culture  of  fruit  on  a 
remunerative  or  even  useful  scale.  .Strawberries  are  often  gi-own, 
and  veiy  successfully,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  ;  but  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  scarce,  and  when 
a  few  trees  are  planted  thej'  are  often  chance  sorts,  of  no  gi'eat 
value  to  the  cultivator.  The  Victoria  Plum,  the  best  recognised 
kind,  is  sometimes  gi-own  with  profit.  It  cannot  be  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  fruit  culture  would  be  very  popular  amongst  allot- 
ment gardeners  ;  but  the  system  does  not  permit  of  its  development 
on  a  thoroughly  practical  scale.  The  holdings  are,  as  a  rule,  small, 
and  in  most  cases,  if  cropped  with  Potatoes  alone,  they  would  not 
produce  more  than  would  supply  a  family  of  five  or  six.  Fruit  grow- 
ing, is  therefore,  necessarily  restricted.  Garden  stock  generally  con- 
sists of  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Onions,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Beans,  Peas, 
and  Runners,  and  perhaps  a  few  small  fruit  bushes.  Big  trees  in 
such  small  patches  are  out  of  the  question,  as  they  soon  shade  the 
ground,  interfere  with  the  cropping  arrangements,  and  are  objected 
to  by  the  occupiers  themselves  as  boundary  lines  for  obvious 
reasons. 

I  am  aquainted  with  extensive  allotments  that  contain  hardly  a 
single  fruit  tree.  Yet  land  and  horticultural  societies  and  land- 
OMiiers  can,  if  they  like,  do  as  much  for  the  culture  of  fruit  among 
the  poorer  cl.asses  as  has  been  done  for  cottage  gardening  generally 
by  the  allotment  system,  and  this  by  simply  appljnng  the  same 
system  to  the  culture  of  fruit — in  other  words,  by  est.ablishing 
"allotment  orchards,"  planted  with  really  good  and  suit.able  varie- 
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ties  of  Apples  aiuT  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  &c.  Tliere  are  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme  that  we  are  aware  of,  and 
it  would  be  one  way  of  giving  a  direct  and  general  impetus  to^  the 
culture  of  fruit  iu  this  country — a  thing  so  much  desired  aud  written 
about.  In  these  times  of  depression  in  agriculture  tlie  landlord 
could  let  his  ground  for  such  purposes  at  a  tigure  considerably  above 
farming  Iprices,  and  still  at  what  would  be  but  a  comparatively 
nominal  tigure  to  the  tenant.  An  allotment  fruit  garden  for  one 
family  need  hardly  be  more  extensive  than  a  vegetable  garden.  A 
piece  of  ground  that  would  hold  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  trees  at  the 
most  would  be  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  less  would 
satisfy  many.  It  would  be  desirable  to  prohibit  the  cropping  of  the 
ground  witli  vegetables  generally,  as  that  would  only  tend  to  defeat 
the  purpose  iu  view  :  but  there  would  be  no  objections  to  cropping 
between  the  larger  trees  with  Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  aud  as  they  could  be  at  exceedingly  lit- 
tle cost,  would  be  as  remunerative  as  anything  else.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  it  would  be  worth  while  to  recommend  any  artificial 
system  of  training  the  trees  in  allotment  gardening.  Such  attempts 
are  more  likely  to  result  in  failure  than  anything  else,  except  in 
experienced  hands  ;  but  oi-dinarj-  orchard  trees,  we  know,  do  thrive 
and  bear  well  without  any  particular  care. 

What  can  be  done  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  by  cottagers  is 
often  enough  exemplified  in  isolated  cases.  I  know  cottagers  pos- 
sessing a  few  Apple  or  Pear  trees  of  good  sorts  that  annually 
make  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  disposing  of  tlie  fruit  to  tlie 
nearest  fruiterer,  who  gathers  it  and  takes  it  away  himself.  Nor 
need  our  periodical  losses  of  crops  through  bad  seasons  discourage 
anyone.  Bad  as  the  present  season  has  been,  the  crops  of  all  small 
fruits  have  been  in  most  cases  abundant,  and  we  know  that  our 
scarcity  of  Apples  and  Pears,  &c.,  in  unfruitful  years  is  as  much  due 
in  individual  cases,  to  tlie  kinds  planted  as  auytliing  else.  Market 
gardeners  seem  best  to  realise  the  necessity  of  planting  sorts  suitaljle 
to  the  localit}',  or  which  are  at  the  season  good  for  market  pur- 
poses. In  establishing  an  allotment  fruit  garden,  it  would  be 
advisable  for  its  promoters  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction  in  this  res- 
pect, as  cottagers  are  usually  but  ill-informed  on  such  matters.  In 
conclusion  it  maj'  just  be  remarked  that  tlie  situation  selected  for 
allotment  gardens  is  too  often  a  very  unsuitable  one,  both  as  regards 
shelter  and  soil.  An  exposed  field,  open  to  the  highway,  for 
example,  is  far  from  suitable.  On  gentlemen's  estates  this  matter 
is  generally  considered,  and  it  is  seldom  a  tolerable  site  could  not 
be  chosen  in  any  instance  ;  but  in  too  many  cases  it  is  not  the  inter- 
est of  the  gardeners  that  is  considered,  but  tlie  convenience  and  plea- 
sure of  tlie  owner  of  the  land,  who  consents  to  let  a  portion  of  it  that 
is  of  the  least  value  to  liimself.  I  tliiiik  the  time  has  come  when 
the  allotment  system  of  gardening  among  tlie  working  classes  miglit 
receive  a  little  more  attention  from  those  who  profess  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  extending  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  in 
this  country.  The  allotment  system,  if  properly  directed,  presents 
facilities  for  the  extension  of  both  in  a  way  that  no  other  plan  yet 
suggested  does.  C. 


GRAPES  WITH  AXD  WITHOUT  FIRE-HEAT. 

The  idea  of  growing  Grapes  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat  has  an 
attraction  for  many  small  cultivators  and  others  who  are  desirous 
of  growing  their  fruit  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  discourage  attempts  in  tliat  direction  ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  liow  far  anytliing  like  constant  success  in  the  way 
of  crops  of  well-ripened  fruits  is  likely  to  attend  such  a  practise.  It 
is  desirable,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  that  as  little  fire-heat  be 
employed  as  possible  in  Vine  culture  ;  but  were  I  about  to  grow 
Grapes,  either  for  mj'  own  use  or  for  tlie  market  in  this  country,  aud 
had  to  build  Vineries  for  that  purpose,  I  should  provide  means  for 
heating  them  as  well,  and  also  employ  the  same  during  some  part 
of  the  gi-owiug  season.  I  do  not  believe  in  growing  Grapes  in  cool 
houses  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  seek  to  dissuade  any  one 
from  utilising  such  structures  as  greenhouses  or  cool  pits  for  Vines 
when  opportunity  offered.  I  am,  liowever,  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  Grape  culture  on  open  but  heated  walls  wliere  the  climate 
was  in  any  degT-ee  favourable  would  be  preferaUe  in  such  places. 
When  Grape  growing  is  a  question  of  profit  and  loss,  the  item  of 
hot-water  pipes,  in  first  outlay,  and  fuel  afterwards,  will  not  be  felt 
nor  grudged.  I  can  safely  say  that  with  us  the  cost  of  coal,  ex- 
pended in  heating  the  Vineries  here,  is  but  a  fraction  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  crops,  and  I  liave  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying 
that  culture  witli  the  aid  of  fire-lieat,  when  necess.iry,  for  summer 
and  autumn  crops,  or  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  gi'own  "with- 
out fire-heat,"  is  by  far  the  most  remunerative,  and  tliateven  where 
coals  cost  more  than  they  do  with  us.  And  tliat  being  so,  I  think, 
disposes  of  the  question  as  to  wliieli  plan  is  tlie  liest.  The  most 
miserable  failures  in  Grape  growing  I  ever  saw  were  in  cool  houses, 


or  houses  that  could  not  be  heated  sufficiently  for  the  Vinos.  I 
reniemljer  a  noted  London  nurseryman  attempting  to  grow  drapes 
in  a  large  show  conservatorj'.  The  Vines  were  well  cared  for  by 
qualified  gardeners — trained  and  thinned  in  the  usual  way  ;  but 
mildew  appeared,  aud  completely  ruined  the  crop.  The  sight, 
when  the  writer  saw  the  liouse  in  question,  was  enough  to  give  an 
enthusiastic  Grape-grower  the  niglitmare.  It  is  mildew,  poor  flavour, 
and  tlie  danger  of  the  Grapes  never  attaining  maturity  that  is  most 
to  be  feared. 

In  ordinary  fair  seasons,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  may  be  ripened 
in  cool  houses,  if  regular  attention  be  given  to  ventilation,  so  as  to 
economise  sun-heat,  but  not  otherwise.  As  I  have  said,  however, 
such  attempts  should  not  be  discouraged,  and  cultivators  would  do 
well  to  select  only  hardy  varieties  for  this  purpose.  That  would 
ensure  them  success  as  much  as  anything.  Tlie  Black  Hamburgh, 
which  appears  to  be  the  variety  mostly  grown,  is  not  the  best  subject 
for  cool  treatment ;  it  is  too  late,  and  particularly  liable  to  mildew. 
The  Royal  iluscadine,  or  C'hasselas  de  Fontainebleau  of  the  French, 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  least  liable  to  mildew  of  any  Grape  I  know. 
The  fruit  hangs  a  long  time  after  ripening,  too,  and  beats  not  a  few 
early  summer  Grajjes  in  that  respect.  Some  of  the  most  deliciously- 
Havoured  Grapes  are  likewise  early,  and  may  also  be  planted,  such  as 
the  Frontignans  and  Chasselas  Slusque.  The  treatment  of  Vines 
under  the  cool  system  must  be  diS'erent  from  that  usually  followed 
in  heated  Vineries,  where  moisture  may  be  spilled  without  fear.  The 
Vines  should  not  be  encouraged  to  start  early  in  the  season,  other- 
wise late  frosts  may  happen  severe  enough  to  penetrate  an  unlieated 
house  and  nip  the  buds.  Much  will,  however,  depend  on  making 
the  most  of  sun-heat,  by  never  admitting  too  much  air,  and  shutting 
up  the  house  soon  after  mid-day  on  fine  bright  days.  Three  weeks 
or  a  month,  or  perhaps  even  more  than  that,  may  be  gained  bj'  atten- 
tion in  these  matters.  Jloisture  should  never  be  spilled  in  the  house, 
except  iu  fine  dry  weather.  A  muggy,  close  atmosphere  has  to  be 
feared  more  than  anything  else — it  is  so  difficult  to  dispel  stagnant 
air  and  moisture  in  an  unlieated  house  :  and  this  difficulty  is  sure  to 
be  experienced  during  spells  of  cold  dull  weathei',  such  as  we  often 
have  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  After  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  the  same  causes  are  against  the  preservation  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  Vinery  at  that  season  should  be  kejit  as  dry  aud  airy  as  possible 
till  all  the"  fruit  is  used. — Fhld. 


LATE   BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  not  disputed  that  most  people,  if  not  all,  who  are  iu 
the  habit  of  using  Grapes  as  a  dessert  fruit,  prefer  good  or  even 
second-rate  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes  to  such  varieties 
as  Lady  Do^^■ne's,  Black  Alicante,  and  Gros  Colmar  when  they  can 
have  them.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  will  not  liave  any  of  the 
three  just  named  under  any  circumstances,  and  Gros  Colmar  least  of 
all,  notwithstanding  its  fine  appearance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact,  however,  that  the  so-called  "late  Grapes  "  fill  a  great 
gap  in  our  supply,  and  that  tlieir  regular  culture  and  preservation 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months  constitute  an  advanced 
step  in  Grape  culture  ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  nevertheless,  if  the 
extension  of  the  culture  of  such  coarse  varieties  has  not  restricted 
the  culture  of  better  sorts  within  narrower  limits  than  is  desirable. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  now  almost  abandoned  practice  of  forcing  such 
kinds  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscadine,  &c.,  in  early  spring,  but 
to  the  increasing  practice  of  growing  the  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante 
as  a  late  autumn  and  late  spring,  and  sometimes  even  as  an  early 
summer  sujjply,  when  bettor  sorts  ought  to  be  on  the  table,  and  pro- 
duced at  little  more  cost  than  late  kept  ones.  It  is  not  long 
since  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscats  used  to  be  supplied  in  good 
condition  till  Christmas  at  least,  and  often  later,  much  more  commonly 
than  at  present.  Indeed,  I  know  many  large  gardens  in  which 
Lady  Downe's  Cirapes  are  regularly  sent  to  table  by  December,  and 
not  a  few  where  they  are  cut  early  in  November,  M'hen  Black 
Hamburghs  should  be  plentiful  and  good.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  less  skilful  in  keejjing  the  tenderer  Girapes  than  we  used 
to  be,  but  I  am  afraid  the  ease  with  ^^■hioh  late  Grapes  can  be  pi'o- 
duced  and  preserved  has  made  us  more  careless  in  tliat  respect. 

It  is  soon  enough  to  cut  late  and  inferior  flavoured  varieties  by  the 
new  year,  and  the  supply  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  end  of 
April,  in  private  gardens  at  least,  aud  it  has  often  appeared  to  me 
that  horticultural  societies  would  do  wisely  to  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  those  at  such  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Black  Hamburgh  can  be  easily  preserved  in  fine  condition 
till  January,  and  even  till  February,  at  which  season  I  have  seen  it 
hanging  scarcely  shrivelled,  and  still  excellent  iu  flavour.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  we  preserved  our  late  Hamburghs  plump  and  good 
regularly  till  the  middle  of  January,  and  would  do  so  still  were  it  not 
that  owing  to  an  increased  demand  they  are  finished  considerably 
earlier  ;  but  I  am  making  arrangements  for  going  back  to  the 
practice  again  if  practicable. 
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In  order  to  have  Hamburghs  late  it  i?  not  desirable  to  start  the 
Vines  too  soon  ;  indeed,  they  should  be  kept  back  as  late  as  possible, 
or  till  the  Ijuds  In-eak  naturally,  aa  used  to  be  tlie  practice  wlieu  the 
construction  of  Vineries  enabled  us  to  take  tlie  Vines  outside  till 
the  time  came  for  starting  them.  But  even  in  our  modernly-cou- 
structed  Vineries  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  this  respect,  for  by 
keeping  the  ventilators  open  it  is  easy  enough  to  prevent  growth 
till  May,  or  later,  and  Black  Hamburglis  started  at  that  season  and 
pushed  on  in  a  moderate  temperature  will  ripen  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  whicli  is  .about  as  good  a  season  of  the  year  for  ripening 
Grapes  generally  as  we  have,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  at  least  three 
months  later.  As  to  Muscats,  they  need  to  be  started  earlier,  of 
course,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  will  keep  even  longer  than 
Hamburghs.  Botli  varieties  would,  perhaps,  need  a  little  more 
attention  after  they  were  ripe  than  the  Lady  Downe's  variety  to 
prevent  damping,  but  when  fairly  well  ripened  and  kept  lianging  in 
a  cool  dry  atmosphere  they  keep  wonderfully  well.  Tlie  Roy-il 
Muscadine,  though  a  tender  and  thin-skinned  Grape,  is  .also  a  good 
keeper  ;  a  bunch  left  on  an  early-ripened  Vine  has  hung  in  fine  con- 
dition till  quite  lately,  and  when  cut  was  still  plump  and  firm,  and 
of  full  colour  and  fiavoui'.  I  suppose  the  French  "bottle"  this 
Grape  in  the  same  m.anner  as  we  do  late  ones.  .J.  S.   W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTION,^  ON    THE  laUIT    GARDEN. 

Heading  Do'wn  Old  Plum  Trees.— M.any  an  old  Plum 
tree  that  now  seems  hide-bound  and  stunted,  m,aking  but  little  wood, 
sm.all  foliage,  and  producing  scarce!}'  any  fruit,  and  that  small  and 
ill-formed,  would,  if  the  head  were  sawn  oft",  shoot  .again  with  such 
vigour  as  to  astonish  most  people  who  had  never  seen  the  plan  tried. 
I  have  seen  trees  tliat  were  come  to  a  complete  standstill,  as  if  they 
had  reached  their  full  limit  of  life,  restored  to  full  vigour,  and  given 
another  long  period  of  fruitfulness,  simply  by  cutting  off  the  branches 
pretty  close  to  the  main  sterii.  Of  course,  the  latter  was  healthy, 
or  this  result  could  not  liave  been  as  I  liave  just  stated.  I  noticed 
in  an  orcliard  last  sunmier  several  Damson  trees  that  had  been 
headed  down  the  ye.ar  previous,  and  thiit  had  made  a  vigorous  start ; 
in  some  instances  the  main  slioots  were  a  yard  long,  and  these  again 
were  clotlied  with  laterals  the  wliole  length,  and  the  whole  of  the 
young  growth  was  loaded  heavily  with  clusters  of  fruit,  whilst  old 
trees  that  liad  not  been  pruned  wei'e  without  fruit  or  had  only  a  few 
thinly  scattered  a))out  on  tliem.  W.all  trees  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  with  eipially  beneficial  results.  Indeed,  all  kinds  of  stone 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Clierries,  may,  in  certain 
cases  and  under  some  conditions,  be  headed  down  witli  advantage. 
Many  a  tree  that  is  condemned  to  be  destroyed  might  have  its  lease 
of  life  usefully  renewed  by  heading  back,  always  presuming  tliat  tlie 
trunk  is  in  a  sound  condition. — E.  Hobdav. 

Clearing  Peach  Trees  of  Leaves.— Most  fruit  gi-owers 
will  agree  witli  Mr.  Baines  on  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  of  exceed- 
ingly little  importance  whetlier  the  leaves  are  swept  off  the  tree 
or  not  when  they  are  ready  to  fall,  even  should  they  be  green. 
I  daresay  most  cultivators  have  noticed  tliat  the  Peach  will  carry 
its  leaves  long  after  the  wood  is  perfectly  ripe  and  tlie  buds  filled 
up,  if  the  liouse  be  kept  warm  for  the  season,  but  lower  the  tempera- 
ture for  a  day  or  two,  .and  let  tlie  night  temperature  drop  Ijclow  40\ 
and  yellow  leaves  and  a  general  downfall  will  be  the  result  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time.  This  applies  to  Peaches  under  glass  only  ; 
it  is  very  seldom  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  out- 
side till  the  wood  is  ripe ;  the  frost  cuts  them  ofiF  before  that  time. 
— C. 

Rapid  Leaf-shedding. — The  rapid  manner  in  which  fruit  and 
other  trees  liave  cast  off'  their  leaves  this  autumn  is  very  remarkable. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  the  foliage  was  as  green  as  it  usually  is  in 
August :  then  came  one  or  two  severe  frosts,  followed  by  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  the  trees  are  now  nearly  bare.  Tlie  question  is  worth 
consideration  as  to  what  influence  this  early — considering  the  season 
— and  rapid  defoliation  may  have  upon  our  next  year's  crop  of  fruit. 
One  of  the  chief  lessons  taught  by  the  late  sunless,  drijiping  summer 
is  keeping  the  summer's  growtli  thin,  and  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
thus  securing  good  substantial  foliage  and  early  maturity. — E.  Hob- 
day. 

Peach  Growing  on  the  Extension  System,  -.\llow 
me  to  reply  to  ".J.  S.  W.'s"  (jueries  (p.  -12S).  In  the  first  pl.ace  lie 
asks  me  to  inform  him  where  I  gained  my  experience  and  knowledge 
on  this  subject — a  question  so  irrevelant  that  I  can  only  satisfy  him 
by  saying  tliat  they  were  gained  by  years  of  practical  observation  in 
a  school  evidently  superior  to  that  in  which  the  so-called  extension 
system  is  .advocated,  and  in  practice,  the  result  of  which  apjic.ars  to 
be,  according  to  "  .J.  .S.  W'.,"  one  solitary  Peach  to  a  square  foot.  If 
your  correspondent  can  convince  any  of  your  readers  that  such  a 


crop  is  equivalent  in  value,  either  commercially  of  otherwise,  to  ten 
good  7-oz.  fruit  in  the  same  space,  he  will  lead  me  likewise  to  exclaim, 
"wonderful!"  It  is  unfair  for  "J.  S.  \V."at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  doubt  the  number  of  fruits  which  the  trees  here  have  borne  ; 
however,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  similar  crops  for  years 
to  come  ;  such  crops  as  cannot  jiossibly  be  borne  and  matured,  year 
after  year,  by  the  "wear  and  tear,"  which  system  he  so  persistently 
advocates.  As  to  the  figures  12  in.  by  12.  in.  equal  144  in.,  they  do 
not  apply  in  my  case,  as  the  trees  bear  on  both  sides  of  the  treUis. 
Further  he  tells  me  that  I  am  completely  in  error  by  saying  that 
Pears,  Apples,  Cratajgus  pyracantha,  &c.,  do  not  come  under  the 
same  head,  and  again,  "  What  is  a  cordon  ?"  Let  me  reply  by  asking, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  cordons  ?"  As  regards  pyramids  let  me 
say  that  I  have  in  this  adverse  season  gathered  bushels  of  excellent 
Pears  from  trees  planteil  eleven  years  ago,  and  which  are  now  perfect 
specimens,  the  result  of  annual  winter  prunings  ;  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  clear  to  everyone  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  and  fur- 
nish such  trees  by  leaving  season  after  season  the  terminal  bud  to 
break  first  and  take  the  lead.  As  with  fruit,  so  with  buds  and  every- 
thing else — the  more  numerous  theoffspring  the  less  able  is  the  parent 
to  support  alike  each  sepai'ate  individual.  .Summer  pinching  and 
pruning  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow  is  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  causes 
the  buds  to  become  excited,  which  should  by  nature  be  at  rest  till 
the  coming  spring.  As  regards  Mr.  Ciroom's  remarks,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  Peaches  h.ave  so  great  an  objection  as  he  asserts  to  good 
manure  and  stimulants.  For  myself  I  use  the  best  cow  manure  I  can 
get,  mixed  with  fresh  fibry  loam — a  mixture  into  which  I  find  the 
roots  to  work  and  revel.  Gorging,  however,  sooner  or  later  brings 
on  destruction. — T.  Cowburx,  .Staihiin/  Pari:  [We  have  seen 
examples  of  the  fruit  produced  by  Mr.  Cowburn's  pyramid  Pears, 
and  may  remark  that  they  were  in  every  way  excellent.] 

Grafting  on  Different  Stocks.— Mr.  D.'. Simmons  states, 
in  the  Amcricnii  Rural  Jlomc,  that  he  gi'afted  the  Pear  on  the  Crab 
last  spring.  The  scions  grew  well  till  summer,  when  they  died. 
Mr.  Allis  had  met  with  success  in  grafting  Apples  on  Crabs  and 
Pears  on  Thorns.  He  had  .also  grafted  Pears  on  common  Apples 
and  "they  did  well."  Mr.  .Smith  knows  of  an  instance  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  [S.  Y.)  where  the  Pear  do2s  well  on  the 
Maantain  Ash. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears.— We  notice  some  very  fine 
Pitmaston  Duchess  gi'own  by  Mr.  \\'ildsmith  on  a  west  wall.  This 
is  probably  going  to  be  the  greatest  of  our  English  Pears  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  bad  season,  the  fruits  are  very  fine,  and  more  like  those 
that  would  come  from  districts  much  to  the  south  of  Paris. 


PEUXING    GOOSEBEREY    BUSHES. 

As  the  season  most  favourable  for  this  operation  is  now  at  hand,  it 
m,ay  not  be  amis  to  warn  the  inexperieuced  not  to  cut  away  too  much 
of  the  young  wood,  as  the  finest  fruit  is  produced  on  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year's  growth,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  rarity  to  see  Gooss- 
berry  bushes  stubbed  in  as  closely  as  Red  Currants  that  bear  their 
crop  on  spurs  set  thickly  on  the  old  shoots.  I  have  gener.ally,  when 
contemplating  the  removal  of  any  old  Gooseberry  bushes,  left  all  the 
preceding  year's  young  wood  intact,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  which 
they  have  produced  has  been  enormous.  As  the  demand  for  green 
Gooseberries  h.as  of  late  years  greatly  increased  both  for  culinary 
purposes  and  for  preserving,  one  may,  by  gradually  thinning  the 
crop,  get  a  much  greater  return  from  unpruned  bushes  than  from 
those  in  which  the  wood  is  thinned  on  the  supposition  of  the  fruit 
being  left  to  attain  its  full  growth.  Moreover,  generally  speaking, 
gi'een  Gooseberries  are  now  much  more  esteemed  for  preserving  than 
ripe  ones  ;  therefore  the  crop  can  be  thinned  out  when  half  grown 
and  turned  to  profitable  account.  In  pruning,  the  best  plan  is  to 
cut  away  all  cross  pieces  and  such  shoots  as  grow  low  enough  for  the 
fruit  to  be  splashed  or  soiled  by  heavy  rains  ;  then  remove  any  old, 
weakly  shoots  .and  shorten  back  the  tips  of  all  the  best  placed  young 
ones,  leaving  a  regularly  balanced  umbrella-shaped  head.  If  birds 
are  troublesome  to  the  buds,  stretch  thread  across  the  bushes  several 
times,  or  syringe  them  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soot.  A  top- 
dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  lightly  forked  into  the  soil  early  in 
the  season  will  gre.atlj'  benefit  the  trees  ;  but  if  not  done  until  spring, 
it  ■ivill  be  best  jilaced  on  the  surface,  as  disturbing  the  soil  when 
drying  spring  winds  are  prevalent  would  probably  do  more  harm 
than  good.  If  one  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  fruit-buds  of 
bush  fruits  just  after  the  leaf  drops,  it  will  be  found  that  they  .are 
daily  swelling  up,  as  if  about  to  burst  into  leaf ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  absolutely  dormant  season  with  trees  either  ever- 
gi'cen  or  deciduous,  although  we  are  too  apt  to  cling  to  the  notion 
that  the  fall  of  the  leaf  denotes  a  total  cessation  of  all  activity  until 
fresh  life  is  imparted  by  returning  spring.     There  is,  however,  little 
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doubt  that  the  roots  of  such  trees  as  the  Gooseberry  are  more  active 
now  in  laying  up  a  store  for  next  season's  crop  than  they  are  when 
visible  gi-owth  is  being  made  above  ground.  J.  Groom. 

Linton,  Kent. 
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PEISTTAPTEKYGIUM  RUGOSUM. 

A  SINGULARLY  beautiful  shruli,  native  of  temperate  regions  iu  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  where  it  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  Griffith,  and 
subsequently  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  ;  but  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Lobb  the  merit  of  introducing  it  is  due,  when  he  was  collec- 
ting for  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  about  twenty  years  ago.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  often  epiphytal,  forming  a  large  tulierous  root-stock  or 
rhizome  on  the  trunks  of  lofty  trees.  The  coloration  of  the  flowers 
is  quite  unique  in  this  and  two  or  three  other  members  of  the  same 
family  from  the  same  country.  In  brilliancy  the  colours  are, 
perhaps,  not  equal  to  many  of  the  self-coloured  Thibaudias,  &c., 
which  inhabit  the  Andes  of  .Soutli  America,  but  the  curious  blend- 
ing and  figuring  of  the  colours  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel.  The 
five-winged  calyx  is  a  deep  red,  almost   claret,   colour,   and    the 


Pentapterygium  (Vaccinium)  rugosum  ;  natural  size. 

ground  colour  of  the  strongly  five-angled  corolla  is  a  kind  of  creamy 
yellow  or  nearly  white,  whilst  the  transverse  bars  vary  from  deep 
red  to  purple,  and  the  short  lobes  are  tipped  with  green. 
Dried  specimens  of  this  species  were,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
distributed  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  under  the  name  of  Vacci- 
nium rugosum,  by  which  it  is  still  known  in  gardens.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  was  made  from  a  drawing  of  a  portion  of  a  plant 
which  flowered  in  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew  this  year  ;  P.  flavum 
has  stouter  branches,  broader  glossy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  ;  and 
the  only  other  species  of  the  genus,  P.  serpens,  is  a  trailing  epiphyte, 
having  crowded  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  Pernettya  mucronata, 
though  rather  larger,  and  deep  red  flowers.  The  flowers  of  several 
species  of  the  neighbouring  genus,  Agapates,  have  the  beautifully 
variegated  coloration  of  Pentapterygium  rugosum,  notably  A.  nia- 
crantha  and  A.  pulcherrima,  both  of  which  have  been  in  cultivation 
and  are  figured  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  as  Thibaudias. 
A.  macrantha  is  a  superb  plant.  The  flowers,  which  sometimes 
exceed  2  in.  in  length,  are  yellow  at  the  base  and  tips  of  the  corolla, 
and  the  ground  is  white,  suffused  with  red,  and  streaked  with 
crimson.  A.  pulcherrima  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  deeper- 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  clusters  along  the  long  leafless 
portion  of  the  branches  below  the  leafy  tips. 

W.  B.  Hemslet. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN- 

Standard  Pelargoniums. — There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
large  family  of  Pelargoniums  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
production  of  handsome  standards,  in  which  form  they  are  more 
ornamental  than  when  grown  as  bush  or  trained  plants.  For  this 
purpose  the  Ivy-leaf,  Unique,  and  several  of  the  variegated  kinds  are 
admirably  adapted.  The  Ivy-leaf  kinds  have  a  habit  of  gi-owth 
that  needs  some  kind  of  natural  elevation  to  enable  their  beauties  to 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Naturally  pendent  or  trailing,  they 
do  well  as  basket  plants  wliere  this  form  of  growth  can  be  fully  dis- 
played ;  and,  for  this  particular  reason,  the  elevation  of  these  upon 
tall  stems,  in  the  form  of  standards,  also  enables  the  trailing  habit 
of  the  plants  to  be  conveniently  seen.  How  much  prettier  to  see 
their  elegant  leaves  and  flowers  hanging  in  simple  profusion,  with 
unconstrained  growth,  than  to  have  the  plants  stiffly  trained  and 
tied  as  pyramids,  or  fan-shaped  as  window  plants  !  I  have  seen 
several  varieties  of  the  old  Unique  formed  into  handsome  standard 
heads  of  some  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  blooming  most  profusely, 
and  looking  most  beautiful  amongst  masses  of  dwarfer  plants.  Some 
of  the  golden  and  silver  variegated  kinds  not  only  graft  or  bud  easily, 
but  form  handsome  ornamental  heads,  especially  those  that  are  not 
of  a  too  formal  haljit.  Stocks  for  standards  are  easily  raised  1iy  obtain '. 
ing  seeds  from  any  of  the  common  scarlet  zonal  kinds,  and  keeping 
the  plants  in  small  pots  until  they  reach  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  in 
height ;  then,  the  side  growths  being  removed,  the  buds  may  be 
inserted  in  the  stems,  just  as  Roses  are  budded,  but  with  a  little 
gi-owth  attached  instead  of  a  mere  bud.  The  spring  is  the  best  time 
for  budding,  and  during  the  summer  good-sized  heads  are  formed. 
Of  the  Ivy-leaf  kinds,  some  of  the  new  and  more  woody  ones  are 
best  suited  for  this  purpose,  as  they  more  readily  attach  themselves 
to  the  parent  stocks. — A.   D. 

Glazing  Without  Putty. — One  is  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  that  so  many  horticultural  Ijuilders  still  adhere  to  tlio  old  plan 
of  glazing  with  putty  outside,  considering  that  it  lias  been  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  glasshouses  can  be  made  permanently 
and  perfectly  water-tight  without  it,  thereby  saving  both  unnecessary 
labour,  expense,  and  after  trouble.  Those  houses  in  which  the  glass 
is  simply  bedded  in  putty,  and  that  as  thinly  as  possilile,  can  be  glazed 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  afterwards  there  is  only  the  wood  to  paint, 
and  no  after  peeling  off  of  the  putty  from  the  astragals  can  happen. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  panes  to  fit  closely,  and  press  them 
well  down,  and  tack  them  in  at  the  bottom,  and  aften\-ards  in 
painting  to  just  bring  the  brush  about  an  eigth  of  an  inch  on  to  the 
glass.  This,  together  with  the  usual  care  in  bedding  the  glass,  ren- 
ders the  roof  perfectly  secure  from  drip.  We  have  liad  pit  lights 
glazed  here  on  this  plan  for  years,  and  they  are  perfectly  sound  and 
firm,  though  they  are  moved  about  every  day.  We  should,  liow- 
ever,  recommend  copper  instead  of  iron  nails  for  tacking. — J.  S.  W. 

Potting  Eucharis  amazonica. — This  does  best  when  not 
too  frequently  shifted  ;  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  grown  here  for 
flowering  about  this  season,  and  I  find  that  it  always  produces  the 
fewest  flowers  the  season  in  which  the  roots  have  lieen  repotted.  Our 
plants,  mostly  in  10-in.  pots  and  thereabouts,  were  last  repotted  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  and  they  have  Ijeen  annually  top-dressed  since,  but 
not  thickly,  because  the  pots  were  sucli  a  mass  of  roots  that  little 
soil  could  be  removed  to  make  room  for  more.  The  first  year  (77) 
they  flowered  tolerably  well,  last  year  better,  and  this  season  best 
of  all.  The  pots  are  well  filled  with  bulbs,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  every  bulb  has  produced  a  strong  spike  of  flowers.  The  plants 
are  hardly  ever  rested,  certainly  not  subjected  to  the  cool  treatment 
sometimes  practised.  They  are  grown  in  a  stove  heat  all  the  year 
round,  plunged  in  a  sand  bed  during  the  growing  season,  and  watered 
regularly  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  iu  August  they  are  lifted 
out  of  the  bed  to  keep  them  a  little  drier  till  they  show  flower.  They 
keep  producing  flowers  now  and  tlien  througliout  the  whole  year, 
but  tliis  is  the  time  when  we  have  flowers  in  profusion. — J.  .S.  W. 

Neapolitan  Violets.— In  reply  to  "  W.  T."  (p.  450)  who  asks 
for  information  respecting  these  beautiful  Violets,  allow  me  to  tell 
him  that  we  have  been  gathering  good  flowers  from  them  all  through 
October,  therefore  the  Neapolitan  cannot  be  termed  a  late  variety. 
I  have  grown  it  for  years,  and  have  gatliered  blooms  from  it  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring  by  following  a  few  simple  rules,  as 
this  sort  is  quite  useless  if  planted  out  and  left  to  itself  like  ordinary 
single  flowered  kinds.  In  April,  when  the  plants  in  frames  are 
becoming  exhausted  owing  to  being  long  in  flower,  the  plants  are 
taken  up,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  rooted  side  runners  is 
taken  off  and  planted  on  well  enriched  soil  iu  a  border  that  is  shaded 
from  the  midday  sun.  They  are  put  in  about  1  ft.  apart  each  way, 
and  kept  well  watered  whenever  periods  of  drought  occur  ;  a  good 
washing  with  the  garden  engine  also  greatly  invigorates  them  after 
a  hot  day  in  summer.  All  runners  are  cut  oft'  witli  a  pair  of  Grape 
scissors  quite  close  to  the  crown,  the  ol>ject  being  to  concentrate  all 
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the  strength  of  the  plant  for  flowering  instead  of  producing  runners. 
Frequent  surface  stirrings  with  a  light  Dutch  hoe  keep  the  gi-ouud 
clear  and  the  surface  loose  and  friable.  We  water  with  weak  liquid 
manure  from  the  cowyarj,  and  have  never  yet  seen  Violets  injured 
thereby,  or  from  the  presence  of  thorougly  rotted  cow  manure  in  the 
soil.  About  the  latter  end  of  September  we  lift  the  clumps  by 
thrusting  a  steel  fork  down  between  each  plant  on  all  four  sides, 
taking  up  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  intact.  These  are  set  in  Cucum- 
ber or  Melon  frames,  quite  close  to  the  glass,  using  the  partially 
decayed  turfy  mould  in  which  the  C'ucumbers,'.&c.,  have  been  grown, 
for  the  Violets.  I  feel  certain  that  if  "  W.  T."  follows  the  course 
just  recorded  he  will  acknowledge  that  the  Neapolitan  is  as  early  a 
Violet  and  as  good  as  any  sort  grown.  This  spring  our  stock  of  it  for 
propagation  was  both  limited  and  weakly,  but  by  following  the 
system  of  culture  just  named  we  have  now  a  long  range  of  pits  full 
of  plants  full  of  buds  and  flower.  This  Violet  is  essentially  an 
amateur's  flower,  as  it  requires  no  heated  structure  in  which  to 
gi'ow  it,  but  simijly  some  ordinary  Cucumber  frame  for  its  winter 
quarters.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  cover  well 
to  exclude  frost  as  soon  as  the  latter  becomes  very  severe. — J.  Groom, 
Linton  Park. 


LEAFLETS. 


When*  in  Battersea  Pai'k  the  other  day  I  saw  one  of  those  ugly 
displays  of  stiff  bare  beds,  which  are  unhappily  common  everywhere 
now-a-days.  How  badlyall  this  kindof  thiugaccords withthechangeful 
and  splendid  beauty  of  the  autumnal  gai'den!  As  any  one  may  have 
seen  during  the  past  montli,  where  there  is  the  least  attempt  at  pic- 
turesque or  natural  gardening,  or,  indeed,  often  where  there  are  only 
a 'few  chance  combinations  from  things  being  wisely  left  alone,  the 
beauty  of  the  autumnal  garden  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

* 

This  dism.al  and  frightful  damping  and  dying  off  of  all  the  summer 
flowers,  and  leaving  behind  them  great  ugly  graves,  seriously 
intei'feres  or  half  blots  out  in  the  best  parts  of  gardens  and  country 
seats  much  of  the  autumn  garden  beauty  which  ouglit  to  be  seen. 
Even  those  who  admire  it  would  all  do  well  to  place  the  beds  where 
their  uniformity  and  rawness  would  not  spoil  tlie  beauty  of  the 
garden  landscape. 

We  have  heard  of  spring  gardens,  summer  gardens,  and  winter 
gardens,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  some  people  design  brickdust 
and  painted  stone  gardens,  but  I  never  heard  of  an  autumnal  garden, 
specially  designed  as  such,  which,  however,  could  easily  be  made  of 
a  most  delightful  type.  The  Grasses  and  perennial  plants  that  are 
beautiful  late  in  the  year,  the  bright-leaved  shrubs,  the  red  and 
golden  trees,  and  deep  green  Yuccas  and  Acantliuses — all  these,  and 
many  more,  would  go  to  make  a  lovely  and  picturesque  garden. 

Octavia  Hill  pleads  in  the  Timts  for  the  opening  of  the  garden  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  at  certain  hours,  for  the  use  and  recreation  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  of  the  children,  of  the  crowded 
neighbourhood  around.  Lincobi's  Inn  Fields  is  the  finest  open  space 
in  Loudon  surrounded  by  brick.  Immediately  around  it  are  densely 
crowded  neighbourhoods,  and  to  open  it  would  be  an  immense 
boon. 

The  trees  are  very  fine,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  even 
spending  £5000  upon  it  in  a  wasteful  and  ridiculous  manner.  It  is 
quite  a  lesson  in  city  gardening  to  see  the  trees  here  growing  so  nobly 
because  out  of  the  reach  of  mutilation.  A  little  wise  clearing  away 
of  rubbish,  and  planting  summer-leafing  trees  that  will  flourish,  is 
all  that  is  required  beyond  simple  tasteful  grouping. 

* 

In  reference  to  the  notice  of  the  Ginkgo  tree  (p.  430)  Mr.  ilarnock 
writes:  "I  may  say  tliat  in  August,  1847,  I  visited  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Vienna,  and  turning  to  some  memoranda  made  on  the  spot, 
I  copy  the  following  : — '  Just  witliin  the  entrance  gate  is  a  Salisburia, 
about  35  ft.  in  height,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  tree  is 
divided  at  the  base  into  two  main  branches,  and  is  now  for  the  first 
time  bearing  fruit.  Tlie  fruit,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  light  green 
in  colour  ;  one  about  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  the  other  consider- 
ably larger.  In  shape  botli  are  slightly  elong.ated.'  This  is  no 
doubt  tlie  same  tree  which  is  now  annually  covered  with  numbers  of 
yellow  fruit." 

* 

The  annual  battle  of  the  boilers  is  being  fought  over  again  in  the 
pages  of  a  contemporary.    The  chief  contest  now,  as  formerly,  seems 


to  be  between  the  tubular  and  the  saddle.  Strong  assertions  on  one- 
side  are  met  by  equally  strong  assertions  on  the  other.  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  anything  that  has  been  in  existence  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  still  makes  headway,  cannot 
be  altogether  bad.  Mr.  Douglas  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  recom- 
mends the  saddle  for  small  places,  and  the  tubular  for  combined 

works. 

* 

The  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  prints  some  remarks  about  the 
ill-effects  to  be  experienced  in  newly-painted  houses.  I  have  known 
illness  to  result  from  the  smell  of  fresh  paint,  and  that  even  in  the 
case  of  healthy  and  young  persons.  So  far  as  the  inside  of  a  house 
is  concerned  I  would  like  to  see  all  made  without  paint,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  the  case  of  houses  in  which  the  doors  and  other  wood- 
work are  made  of  Oak  as  at  Thoresby,  the  grain  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  show. 

At  the  recent  Calvert  benefit  performance  at  Manchester,  a  lady- 
wore  a  fine  white  Indian  shawl,  fastened  over  tlie  left  shoulder  with 
a  gold-mounted  tiger's  claw,  from  which  depended  three  lovely 
Lapageria  flowers — two  white  and  one  pink — the  ett'ect  was  most 
charming. 

-> 

A  lady  friend  ornaments  her  very  bewitching  caps  with 
carefully  dried  everlasting  flowers  of  pink,  white,  and  yellow  Rho- 
danthes  and  Helichrysums.  They  are  gathered  when  fully  blown  on 
a  fine  day,  and  are  carefully  dried  in  a  warm  room.  They  are  of 
course  far  more  delicate  and  pretty  than  any  artificial  flowers. 

* 

The  mention  of  artificial  flowers  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which 
I  heard  last  week.  A  lady  at  a  dinner  party  wore  a  breast  knot  of 
artificial  Roses.  In  the  interval  before  dinner,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  present  in  the  drawing-room,  a  little  girl  was  attracted 
by  the  flowers,  and,  after  examining  them,  exclaimed  "  Why,  your 
Roses  don't  smell  sweet  like  papa's  !    They  are  only  rag  !  " 

* 

A  writer  in  a  contemporary  tells  a  curious  tale  of  market  prat 
tices,  such  as  we  hope  are  not  common.  "I  had  thought, "  he  says, 
"nothing  could  be  fairer  than  auction  sales  of  fruit,  &c.,  until  my 
eyes  were  opened.  For  instance,  a  grower  in  Jersey  sends  200  cases 
of  Pears  ;  it  is  made  known  that  they  will  be  sold  at  a  certain  hour. 
If  they  happen  to  be  good,  Mr.  Auctioneer  looks  out  for  them  in 
this  way.  He  employs  a  man  to  bid  and  buy  them,  and  as  fast  as 
he  can  talk  and  rap  they  are  all  knocked  down  to  ditto,  ditto,  ditto, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  ;  they  are  then  pushed  oft"  to  the  Borough. 
Market,  and  there  sold  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  by  another 
auctioneer  for  as  much  as  they  will  fetch.  The  sender  in  Jersey 
may  be  standing  by  and  see  his  goods  sold,  for  what  the  auctioneer 
cares — he  can  prove  that  they  were  sold  for  that  price,  and  produce 
his  books.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  is  requires  any  critic  to  explain 
that  auction  sales  are  a  farce,  and,  I  should  say,  worse  than  that. 
The  reason  why  more  gx-owers  do  not  attend  and  sell  their  own  goods 
in  the  market  is  because  of  the  scarcity  of  standing  room  around 
the  market.  I  myself  have  tried  it,  and  witli  great  difficulty  have 
maniiged  to  dispose  of  my  goods.  For  several  summers  I  have  been, 
sending  to  salesman  Black  Currants,  and  have  stood  in  the  market 
and  realised  14s.  per  bushel,  when  my  salesman's  return  has  been 
lis. — both  on  the  same  diiy.  This  very  soon  opened  my  eyes.  What 
has  long  been  wanted  is  a  larger  market  and  more  room  to  let  the 
producer  sell  his  own  goods. 

I  believe  that  this  and  other  writers  have,  unwittingly  no  doubt, 
done  gi'eat  injustice  to  a  number  of  very  respectable  and  trustworthy- 
salesmen  in  the  market.  'J 

I  hear  that  a  meadow  8  or  9  acres  in  extent  h.as  been  added  to  the- 
area  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Glasnevin.  This  space  it  is 
proposed  sh.all  be  utilised  as  an  arboretum,  and  such  an  one  planted 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of  tree  and  shrub  beauty  now 
to  be  commanded  in  all  good  gardens  will  be  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable.  Few  men  have  the  ojjportuuity  of  planting  an  arboretum, 
and  the  art  is  far  more  difficult  to  perform  well  than  landscape  paint- 
ing, since  the  planter  has  it  in  his  power  by  his  labour  to  inspire  the 
painter's  work.  I  hope  Mr.  Moore  will  please  all  lovers  of  tree 
beauty  by  his  new  labour  of  tree  planting,  since  pleasure  and  not 
merely  profit  is  to  be  the  great  result  gained  by  his  ability. 

* 

The  innocent  people  who  write  to  the  Times  about  the  iniquity 
of  cutting  down  the  rotten  old  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  do  not 
know  that  many  of  them  are  so  very  far  gone  tliat  there  is  actual 
danger  of  their  falling  on  their  admirers.  Nobody  could  suppose 
that  such  deformed  and  often  ugly  objects  could  be  any  ornament  to  a 
park  that  ought  to  be  adorned  with  grand  and  healthy  trees.     The 
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public  need  not  be  afraid  that  fine  trees  will  be  taken  away.  What 
they  ought  to  insist  upon,  if  they  wish  to  do  any  good  in  the  matter, 
is  that  a  fair  proportion  of  fine  young  trees  should  be  every  year 
planted  in  a  thoroughly  good  and  artistic  manner.  Then  fine  old 
trees  would  come  on  in  due  time.  But  even  these,  like  the  wonderful 
old  people  whose  deaths  are  regarded  in  the  Times  would  "damp 
off  "  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  superintendent  should  he  allowed 
"to  remove  them  in  peace. 

Some  years  ago  many  were  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  beauty 
and  the  novelty  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  Well,  some  of  our 
£orist  flower  manufacturers,  instead  of  resjjecting  and  preserving  the 
Tseauty  of  these,  apply  their  mathematical  and  globose  notions  of 
beauty  to  the  "improvement,"  or  really  the  degradation  of  these 
singular  flowers,  and  I  saw  a  stand  of  them  at  Kensington  the  other 
day  labelled  Japanese,  but  with  all  the  wild  beauty  of  tlie  original 
kinds  "  improved  "  out  of  them,  and  reduced  to  flat  and  ordinary- 
looking  things  ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  pre- 
serve the  true  J.apanese  kinds  for  us,  if  he  cannot  improve  them. 

A  chattering  of  loud  but  not  excellent  music,  mixed  with  the 
shrieking  of  cockatoos,  assailed  my  ears  as  I  entered  the  West- 
minster Aquarium  to  see  the  Chrysanthemum  show,  while  the  eye 
wras  at  the  same  moment  gratified  with  the  movements  of  an  acrobat 
liigh  above  the  head. 

The  most  charming  things  there  were  those  beautiful  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  which  are,  without  doubt,  the  finest  addition 
that  has  recently  been  made  of  any  varieties  of  flowers  to  our 
gardens.  One  white  kind  was  a  beautiful  bouquet  in  itself,  and  the 
delightful  and  fantastic  shapes,  the  fine,  and  often  singular,  colours 
of  the  others  ■nere  such  as  would  charm  those  who  are  often  dis- 
ieartened  by  the  formality  of  a  Chrysantliemum  show. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself  as  regards  the 
need  of  preserving  these  beautiful  Chrysanthemums  pure  and  in 
their  original  beauty,  and  as  he  has  some  influence  with  growers, 
perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  the  misguided 
attempts  to  improve  them.  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  ofl'er 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  these  flowers  in  all  their  distinctness 
of  race. 

Turning  from  these  to  the  Pompones,  tied  down  in  the  stifiest 
way  and  trained  in  globular  heads,  the  change  was  a  depressing  one. 
Surely  we  want  a  "break"  in  our  Chrysanthemum  shows.  Those 
miserable  contortions  of  plants  tied  down  with  string  into  shapes 
compared  to  which  a  mop  is  picturesque,  is  not  the  last  and  highest 
expression  of  good  culture  in  Chrysanthemum  growing  !  If  only  for 
variety's  sake,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  plants  grown  in  a  free 
and  natural  manner,  and  not  tied  down  at  all ;  and  a  plant  grown  so 
that  it  does  not  lose  its  leaves  is  a  beautiful  one. 

Mr.  Peter  Veitch  tells  me  that  in  China,  as  one  might  expect,  a 
wholly  difi'erent  mode  of  cultivation  is  jjursued.  I  once  noticed  a 
line  of  plants  gi'own  in  a  Celery  trench  ;  they  preserved  their  leaves 
well,  and,  carefully  transferred  to  pots  and  moved  into  the  greenhouse 
at  flowering  time,  they  looked  well  both  in  flower  and  in  foliage. 

This  mixing  up  of  music  hall,  menagerie,  public-house  bar,  and 
ceaseless  jingle  form  a  combination  of  sights  and  sounds  in  which  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  properly  study  the  quiet  beauty  of  flowers. 
It  suggests  how  badly  we  are  oft'  in  London  for  some  central  horti- 
cultural hall,  in  which  interesting  exhibitions  of  this  Icind  could  be 
held  under  conditions  more  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 

There  are  many  little  Chrysanthemum  shows  about  town  which 
many  of  us  never  see,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  really 
had  a  large  representative  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  metropolis 
eveiy  year.  With  the  fine  varieties  of  flowers  that  there  is  now,  if 
growers  could  be  got  to  break  away  from  the  umbrella  type  and 
treat  the  plant  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  wish  their  con- 
servatories decorated,  and  also  from  that  of  the  higher  one  of  pre- 
serving the  natural  form  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  we  should  have  a 
verj'  beautiful  exhibition. 

* 

A  new  and  beautiful  flowering  tree  is  such  a  great  novelty  that  one 
has  peculiar  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  in  the  Rural  Nmv 
Yorker: — "Mr.  Douglas  writes  us  that  he  has  travelled  several 
thousand  miles  to  convince  himself  of  the  value  of  Catalpa  speciosa, 
and  he  believes  it  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  this  country  as  a 
forest  tree,  and  a  much  finer  ornamental  tree  than  C.  bignonioides 
or  syringasfolia,  as  it  is  much  hardier — a  more  upright  grower,  and 
produces  much  more  beautiful  flowers." 


The  sooner  our  American  friends  send  us  this  the  better.  One  of 
the  few  trees  that  do  thoroughly  well  in  London  is  the  common 
Catalpa.  Even  in  crowded  parts  of  the  city  handsome  trees  may  be 
seen  flowering  profusely,  and  they  retain  their  foliage  a  long  time 
very  late  in  the  autumn,  notwithstanding  the  dense  smoke  and  dust 
of  the  streets. 

I  regi-etted  to  see  a  large  stand  of  ornamental  Grasses  recently 
very  stiffly  and  closely  arranged,  and  quite  spoiled  by  the  admission 
of  certain  kinds  dyed  with  crude  colours,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
look  very  artificial.  What  a  beautiful  exhibition  these  would  make 
if  properly 'arranged  and  classified  ;  they  would  come  very  well  in 
the  Chrysanthemum  season,  and  ought  to  be  shown  much  better 
than  is  now  the  case,  and  Messrs.  Hooper,  who  have  a  large  collec- 
tion, could  surely  show  us  something  beautiful  in  tliis  way. 

* 

In  reference  to  this  newly-awakened  interest  in  winter  bedding, 

which   the   Messrs.    Lee's    beautiful  display  at    South   Kensington 

recently  has  served  to  arouse,  I  may  mention  that  I  hear  the  winter 

bedding  at  Heckfield  Place  is  this  year  much  more  attractive  than 

usual.     No  doubt,  tlie  moist  summer,  inducing  good  gi-owth  on  the 

part  of  the  many  dwarf  shrubs  and  plants  employed,  has  assisted  to 

Ijring  about  this  result,  but  something  is  also  due  to  smaller  materials 

being  used  in  the  production  of  mass  effects.     Still,  the  great  feature 

of  the  winter  display  there  is  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  the 

summer  arrangement  ;  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  in  the  autumn 

to  remove  the  more  tender  plants  and  fill  up  with  hardy  ornamental 

shrubs   to   at   once    make  the  design  complete.     In  this  way   the 

additional  cost  is  trifling. 

* 

The  bright  Geraniums,  if  one  may  still  venture  to  use  the  older 
name,  which  are  now  adorning  with  such  bright  and  lovely  colours, 
such  houses  as  Mr.  Canuell's,  at  Swanley  ;  the  Cyclamens,  of  which 
jMessrs.  Sutton  showed  a  very  large  batch  a  year  old  from  seed  the 
other  day  ;  the  many  double  Primroses  which  came  from  Burghley  to 
Kensington  last  Tuesday;  Vilmorin's  single  variety,  of  which  a  batch 
came  from  Cliiswick,  and  some  new  and  cheerful-looking  Salvias, 
shown  by  Mr.  Cannell,  are  only  a  few  of  the  gay  flowers  that  help 
to  mitigate  the  dullness  of  the  winter  for  us.  With  such  atti-ac- 
tions,  and  no  doubt  many  more  to  come,  a  well-built  and  well 
arranged  gi-eenhouse  will,  in  the  future,  be  more  indispensable  than 
ever. 

Sir  Josejjh  Hooker,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," says  :  "It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  the  Asters,  Helianthus, 
Rudbeckias,  Silphiums,  and  numberless  other  fine  North  American 
herbaceous  plants,  all  so  easily  grown,  and  so  handsome,  should  be 
neglected  in  English  gardens,  and  this  in  favour  of  carpets,  hearth- 
iiigs,  and  ribbons— forming  patterns  of  violent  colours  which, 
though  admired  from  being  the  fashion  on  the  lawn  and  boi'ders  of 
our  gardens  and  gi'ounds,  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  floor  of  a 
drawing-room  or  boudoir."  This  is  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  hardy  plants  which  one  might  expect  from  a  traveller  who 
has  seen  so  many  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  hardy  plants 
"  at  home  "  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world. 

I  hear  with  regTet  that  the  botanical  collections  of  the  India 
museum  are  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  museum  at  Kew,  so  if 
the  report  be  true  the  hope  that  has  been  generally  entertained  that 
all  the  national  natural  history  collections  woidd  be  centralised  in 
the  new  and  commodious  building  at  South  Kensing'ton  must  now 
be  abandoned.  That  Kew  Garden  is  by  no  means  an  appropriate 
place  for  such  museums  is  patent  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  them,  especially  during  the  present  short  days,  /.  c,  the 
three  hours  a  day  during  which  the  public  are  admitted. 

* 

Lately  I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  museums  at  Kew,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  I  have  been  the  only  j>erson  in  the  building 
with  the  exception  of  the  attendants,  thus  sliowing  what  a  paucity 
of  visitors  there  is  to  these  places,  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  for  but  few  people  would  care  to  go  such  a  distance 
from  London  for  the  short  time  during  whicli  the  gardens  and 
museums  are  open.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  museums  were 
centralised  in  such  a  readily  accessible  locality  as  South  Kensington 

» 

What  is  there  to  prevent  these  museums  being  open  by  gas- 
light, the  same  as  the  South  Kensington  nniseum,  and  open  early 
in  the  morning,  and  also  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as 
that  museum  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  museums  are  in  no  way 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  garden  of  living  plants,  and  it  is  to  be 
regi"etted  that  these  valuable  collections  which  liave  been  accumulated 
at  Kew,   and  representing  as  they  do  such  a  vast  outlay  of  public 
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money,  should  be  placed  in  such  obscurity,  or  otherwise  enjoyed  but 
by  a  priveleged  few. 

The  tank  for  the  hardy  aquatics  at  Kew  ha.s  been  raised  to  about 
2  ft.  above  ground  level.  The  walls  would  be  better  veiled  witli  some 
low  evergreen  climbers  to  soften  tlieni  a  little.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  all  that  is  necessary  for  science  or  effect  could  be  obtained 
■witiiout  raising  the  tank.  Doing  that  of  course  adds  to  the  ugly  sur- 
faces that  one  desires  to  see  anywhere  but  in  a  ganlen.  The  best  pre- 
paration for  hardy  aquatics  wliicli  I  liave  ever  seen  is  in  the  Munich 
Garden,  where  the  tanks  arc  narrow,  one  plant  occupying  a  few  feet 
of  each — having,  in  fact,  a  compartment  to  itself.  I  never  saw  hardy 
aquatic  plants  so  well  grown. 

* 

I  notice  tliat  the  walls  of  the  plant  houses  at  Kew  are  painted  a 
shiny  blood-red.  No  doubt  in  these  aesthetic  days  artistic  reasons 
could  be  given  for  any  aberration  of  this  sort,  but  I  fancy  a  white 
stone  colour,  or  an  ordinary  red  brick,  of  whicli  some  of  these  house 
vails  are  made,  will  be  found  tlie  best  in  the  end. 

* 

I  observe  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  taken  occasion  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine  "  to  deprecate  the  prevailing  taste  for  carpet 
bedding.  After  this  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Kew  Director 
we  may  in  the  future  look  for  something  better  in  the  flower-beds 
at  Kew  tlian  copies  of  the  carpet  bedding  in  the  metropolitan  parks 
and  private  gardens.  Gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
flock  to  Kew  at  some  time  or  other  to  get  lessons  in  horticulture, 
and  it  would  be  very  good  of  the  authorities  there  to  point  out  by 
examples  what  constitutes  good  taste  in  floral  bedding. 

Some  of  the  beds  that  border  the  broad  walk  might  well  be 
employed  to  exhibit  the  best  effects  in  grouping  shrubs,  and  alternate 
ones  miglit  be  filled  with  good  selections  in  families,  or  suitable  groups, 
of  hardy  border  plants.  With  such  an  arrangement  tliere  would 
be  always  something  to  see  at  Kew  that  would,  perchance,  not  be  done 
better  elsewhere.  Justicu. 
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Orchis  hircina  on    the   Ormes   Head.— As  the  writer 

who  first  called  attention  to  the  statement  that  Orchis  hircina  was 
found  on  the  Cireat  Ormc,  I  have  read  witli  mucli  interest  the 
numerous  letters  which  have  since  appeared  in  The  G.^rden  on  the 
subject.  I  may  say  that  when  in  Llandudno  last  month  I  saw  and 
had  a  long  conversation  witli  Jlr.  Simpson,  who  says  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  matter,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Orchids,  as,  coming  from  my  own  county  (Kent),  the 
seat  of  British  Orchids,  he  ought  to  be.  However,  I  purchased  plants 
whicli  had  bloomed  during  the  past  year,  and  whicli  were  no  doubt 
taken  from  the  Great  Oriiie,  so  if  I  can  flower  them  tlie  question  can 
be  settled.  As  to  Mr.  Simpson  raising  a  large  stock  from  seed,  I 
expect  he  will  be  very  niucli  disappointed,  and  certainly  to  have 
them  ready  for  distribution  next  year,  as  tlie  seed  pods  were  taken 
from  the  plants  I  bought,  and  I  gave  him  a  hint  as  to  sowing  them, 
but  it  will  take  at  least  three  years  to  make  them  bloomiuj;  plants, 
even  if  he  can  raise  them  at  all. — A.  R. 

Paris  Daisies. — Under  the  name  of  Chrysanthemum  frutes- 
cens  var.  luteum  or  Etiole  d'Or,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Southgate,  is  culti- 
vating a  large  stock  of  a  free  blooming  Marguerite,  wliich  differs 
from  the  common  white  Paris  Daisy  in  having  broader  lobed,  bright 
green,  not  glaucous  lefwes,  and  clear  primrose-coloured  flowers  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter.  We  ourselves  regard  the  plants,  of  which 
there  are  two  forms,  as  a  distinct  species  rather  tlian  as  a  variety  of 
the  common  and  less  beautiful  C.  frutescens.  As  a  winter  blooming 
plant  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  the  supply  of  choice  cut  flowers, 
Mr.  Howard's  Primrose,  or  Golden  .Star  Daisy,  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  modern  introductions. 

Double  "White  and  Purple  Rockets.— Having  noticed 
the  remarks  of  sever.al  correspondents  (pp.  404,  307,  and  295)  in 
reference  to  the  scarcity  of  these,  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  for, 
though  tlie  double  wliit3  is  not  nearly,  I  believe,  so  plentiful  as  it 
was  or  sliould  be — the  same  can  be  said  of  many  otlier  old  favourites 
— it  is  very  far  from  being  lost ;  the  double  coloured  varieties  are 
perhaps  even  scarcer  because  less  known.  Mr.  Williams'  admira- 
tion will  not  be  lessened  when  he  blooms  the  newer  kinds,  as  I  have 
done ;  old  plants  are  soon  damaged  in  constitution  by  careless 
plucking  of  the  flowers  (tearing  tlie  stems)  or  by  disturbing  the 
roots,  and,  tlioiigh  witli  care  plants  may  be  kept  healtliy  for  years  on 
well-drained  borders,  as  I  have  often  seen,  it  is  far  better  to  keep  up 
the  stock  required  by  means  of  cuttings  puiin  yearly,  placing  tliera 
in  cold  frames  until  spring,  or,  where  sucli  quarters  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, they  may  be  planted  out  in  tlie  autumn,  witli  a  better  chance 
of  standing  the  winter  than  older  plants  would  have,  care  and  atten- 
tion in  both  cases  being  equal. — J.  Wood,  Kirhdall. 


PLATE   CCVIL— A    GROUP  OF   POTENTILLAS. 

Drawn  by  CO.VSTAXOE  PIERREPONT. 
The  hybrid  varieties  of  Potentillas  constitute  a  class  of  showy  and 
desirable  hardy  perennials,  which  apparently  are  but  little  known  or 
cultivated,  though  the  attractiveness  of  the  excellent  representations 
of  a  few  of  the  varieties  sliown  on  the  accompanying  plate  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  commend  tlieni  to  tlie  notice  of  every  lover  of 
liardy  flowers.  Like  tlie  Pyretlirums  figured  a  short  time  ago  in 
The  Garde.n',  these  hybrid  Potentillas  seem  to  luave  sprung  up 
within  the  past  few  years,  and,  like  them  also,  the  double-flowered 
kinds  are  tlie  most  showy,  and  they  possess  the  additional  advantage 
of  lasting  a  longer  time  in  ])erfection  than  the  single  sorts,  on  the 
plant  and  also  in  a  cut  state.  Though  the  genus  Potentilla  comprises 
such  a  vast  number  of  species,  tliere  appears  to  be  but  few  tliat  liave 
a  tendency  to  produce  double  flowers,  for,  with  the  exception  of  our 
native  Creeping  t'inquefoil  (P.  reptans),  of  whicli  there  is  a  variety 
with  pretty  yellow  double  flowers,  there  are  but  two  or  three  kinds 
indigenous  to  the  Himalayas,  from  which  have  originated  the 
present  race  of  garden  forms.  These  are  P.  atro-sanguinea,  of 
which  the  deep  crimson  single  flower  at  the  top  of  the  plate  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative,  and  P.  iusignis,  a  species  with  large 
pure  yellow  flowers,  shown  at  the  extreme  left  hand  corner.  Both 
of  tliese  species  are  cliaracterised  by  handsome  broad  deep-green 
leaves,  the  under-surfaces  of  which  have  a  silvery  appearance, 
which  produces  a  fine  contrast  to  the  deep  green  upper  surface 
and  the  showy  flowers.  All  tlie  varieties  with  large  douVjle  flowers 
may  be  traced  to  these  species,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
manner  of  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  in  the  flowers.  Some 
partake  wholly  of  the  colour  peculiar  to  the  original,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  large  crimson  flower  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  also 
in  the  pure  yellow  one  immediately  above  it.  In  others  the  colours 
of  both  kinds  arc  app.arently  blended  and  disposed  in  a  variety  of 
markings.  Some  are  streaked  and  flaked  with  either  yellow  or 
crimson,  similar  to  a  Carnation  or  Picotee  flower,  and  others  have 
the  petals  more  or  less  broadly  margined  only,  while  others  are 
beautifully  spotted  and  marbled.  There  seems  to  be  about  three 
dozen  distinct  named  varieties,  and  a  great  number  of  them  have 
emanated  from  Continental  sources,  though  they  may  be  aU  obtained 
in  any  of  the  Large  hardy  plant  nurseries.  These  represent 
every  type  of  shade,  size,  and  colour  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain, 
though  such  a  large  number  is  not  indispensable,  as  a  good  selection 
of  the  most  distinct  kinds  would  be  found  to  embrace  most  of  the 
qualities  of  the  whole  race. 

The  culture  of  these  plants  is,  as  is  the  case  with  most  hardy 
flowers,  a  simple  matter.  In  my  garden  they  luxuriate  in  a  light 
deep  soil,  which  is  not  very  rich,  though  they  well  repay  somewhat 
liberal  treatment  in  this  respect.  The  more  fully  exposed  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy  is,  tlie  better  it  appears  to  suit  them,  and 
thus  treated  they  soon  form  vigorous  specimens,  and  produce 
flowers  in  great  profusion  for  many  weeks  in  succession — in  fact, 
from  the  beginning  of  summer  till  the  middle  of  autumn.  By  way 
of  affording  variety  a  few  flowers  of  some  of  the  original  species 
have  been  introduced  in  the  plate,  which,  tliough  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful, soon  drop  their  petals,  whereas,  in  the  double-flowered  they  con- 
tinue in  perfection  for  a  considerable  time.  The  fine  cerise-tinted  single 
bloom  at  tlie  extreme  right  hand  corner  at  the  top  of  the  plate  is  a 
very  desirable  kind,  as  it  is  not  only  unique  in  point  of  colour 
amongst  all  tlie  species  and  varieties,  but  it  continues  to  flower  till 
the  end  of  autumn  in  profusion.  These  by  no  means  exhaust  tlie 
beauty  to  be  found  amongst  tlie  Potentillas,  for  there  are  a  great 
number  that  are  strikingly  attractive,  especially  the  Alpine  class, 
such  as  the  pretty  little  P.  ambigua  of  the  Himalayas,  and  there 
are  many  others  in  cultivation  of  equal  beauty  tliat  are  natives  of 
Europe.  JosEFH  Stevens. 

Biiflivt. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  specimens  from  which  our 
plate  was  prepared.  ] 


Kniphofla  carnosa. — This  is  a  very  unique  plant,  different  in 

shape  and  habit  from  tlie  otlier  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Schimper.  It  forms  several  low,  spread- 
ing leaf  rosettes,  from  the  midst  of  which  rise  sever.al  flower-stalks  to 
the  height  of  1ft.,  producing  a  completely  cylindrical  flower-spike  about 
3  in.  long,  and  \h  in.  broad  ;  but  tlie  comparative  smallness  of  the 
flowers  is  compensated  for  by  their  glowing  apricot  colour,  wliich  is 
made  still  brighter  by  the  bright  yellow  anthers,  laden  with  pollen, 
protruding.  The  individual  flowers  open  first  on  the  top  side,  and, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  lovely  and  striking  pl.ant.  It  bcg.an  flower- 
ing in  September,  and  is  still  in  bloom.— iLvx  Leiti-uliv,  JJaihii- 
Badcii, 
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Conservatory. 
Chrysanthemums  iu  most  jJaces  are  more  than  usually 
late  this  year,  and  the  later  kiiuls  will  in  many  cases  only  now  be 
coming  into  bloom.  Everything  should  be  done  to  keep  the  foliage 
fresh  and  healthy  ;  air  ought  to  be  given  when  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable,  for  if  there  is  any  mildew,  anything  approaching  a  stag- 
nant atmosphere  will  cause  it  to  spread.  Where  Roman  Hyacinths 
are  gi-own  in  considerable  quantities,  these  will  be  very  useful  iu 
assisting  to  keep  up  the  display  of  flowers  in  positions  that  are 
unsuitable  for  large  plants,  and successional  stock  of  t  hem  willbe  found 
much  more  satisfactory  for  bringing  on  into  bloom  than  any  attempt 
to  force  the  larger  kinds  until  later  in  the  season. 

Greenhouse. 

Brugmansias. — These  plants  are  only  suitable  for  roomy 
houses,  and  for  such  there  are  few  more  commanding  objects  when 
in  flower.  A  mistake  which  often  occurs  is  letting  them  get 
too  large  both  in  the  head  and  at  the  root,  for  which  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever.  They  look  best  as  standards  on  straight  clean 
stems  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high.  In  oi'der  to  keep  them  within  bounds 
as  to  size,  uothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cut  the  heads  close 
in  after  blooming,  and  instead  of  increasing  the  root-room,  as  is 
frequently  done  by  means  of  very  large  pots  or  tubs,  remove  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil  once  a  year,  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  material.  If  the  plants  are  cut  in  now  they  will  occupy 
very  little  room  through  the  wintei-,  as  they  can  then  be  set  in  any 
house  or  pit  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  just  keeping  the  soil  in  a 
slightly  moist  condition. 

Myrtles. — Time  was  when  large  bushes  of  Myrtles  might  be 
seen  in  almost  every  gi'eenhouse,  for  altliougli  they  will  live  out-of- 
doors  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  their  leaves  are  not  so  bright 
looking  as  when  they  are  grown  under  glass,  particularly  in  the 
ivinter  season,  when  they  are  of  most  use.  Not  only  are  their 
flowers  prett}',  and  the  plants,  when  well  managed,  alwaj's  fresh 
and  green  in  appearance,  but  for  mixing  with  arrangements  of  cut 
flowers  they  are  most  serviceable ;  a  moderate  number  of  their  green 
sprays  may  with  advantage  be  used  even  iu  the  choicest  bouquets, 
as,  besides  the  perfume  of  their  leaves  being  agreeable,  employed 
round  the  outside  there  is  no  better  material  for  giving  support  to 
the  whole.  Cuttings  made  from  the  young  shoots  now  and  inserted 
thickly  in  pots  filled  with  a  mi.vture  of  sand  and  peat,  with  a  little 
sand  on  the  surface,  well  moistened,  and  covered  witli  propagating 
glasses,  and  kept  ina  greenhouse  temperature  during  the  winter,  will 
by  that  time  be  callused  over,  and  if  then  put  iu  a  little  heat  will 
root  freely.  If  through  the  spring  they  are  kept  where  a  little 
warmth  can  be  given  them  they  will  geta  start  such  as  will  enable  them 
to  make  good,  small,  bushy  plants  before  the  autumn.  Old  specimens 
that  have  become  at  all  naked  and  bare,  may  be  freelj'  cut  back  any 
time,  and  if  affected  with  scale  or  other  insects  they  should  be  fre- 
quently dipped  in  or  syringed  with  insecticide  before  they  break. 
If  placed  in  a  greenhouse  and  kept  somewhat  warmer  than  ordinary, 
they  will  start  into  growth  in  good  time,  and  though  it  may  not  be 
the  practice  with  many  to  reduce  the  heads  of  anything  of  this 
character  until  nearer  the  time  when  they  would  naturally  begin  to 
grow,  yet  I  have  found  by  thus  treating  them  in  the  winter,  where 
means  exist  of  keeping  them  slightly  warmer  tliau  they  would  other- 
wise need  to  be,  that  they  not  only  get  a  start  that  enables  them  to 
make  much  more  growth  through  the  summer,  but  that  the 
weakening  influence  of  bleeding,  that  generally  results  when  they 
are  cut  back  a  little  time  before  the  spring  growth  commences,  is 
avoided.  It  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  plants  when  they  are  at  all  affected  with  insects. 

Cinerarias  and  Herbaceous  Calceolarias.— Cinerarias 

intended  for  the  latest  spring-flowering,  if  not  already  placed  in  their 
blooming  pots,  shoald  be  so  before  the  roots  get  too  much  matted,  as, 
when  once  they  get  into  that  condition,  there  is  less  chance  of  the 
additional  root-room  which  thej  receive  when  put  iu  their  flowering 
pots  having  its  full  effect  in  inducing  strength  and  vigour.  They 
will  bear  the  soil  being  made  very  ricli  by  the  addition  to  good 
ordinary  turfy  loam  of  some  well  rotted  manure  aud  leaf-mould, 
and  they  should  be  potted  firmly;  I  should  also  in  all  eases  recommend 
with  soft-textured  plants  of  this  description  that  are  intended  to  bloom 
when  the  spring  is  somewhat  advanced  and  the  weather  is  usually 
dry  and  sunny,  necessitating  the  application  of  a  good  deal  of  water, 
that  the  pots  be  not  filled  too  full  of  soil,  leaving  a  little  more 
space  than  usual  for  watering.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  little  pots  wliicli  they  have 
so  far  occupied  until  their  roots  get  at  all  matted;  they  will  bear 
larger  shifts  than  most  plants  ;  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  decora- 
tion they  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  found  most  useful  flowered 


in  from  6-iu.  to  8-in.  pots  ;  but  any  one  wishing  to  have  them  as 
strong  and  vigorous  as  jjossible  may,  by  keeping  them  shifted  on  as 
often  as  is  permissible,  grow  them  so  as  to  attain  a  large  size,  and  be 
proportionately  better  flowered  than  smaller  plants.  Like  the 
Cinerarias  they  enjoy  the  soil  beiug  made  very  rich  with  rotten 
manure  and  leaf-mould.  In  order  to  gi-ow  the  above  plants  with 
anything  like  success  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  clear  from  green 
fly,  for  if  ever  allowed  to  get  much  infected  with  that  they  are 
certain  to  injure  the  leaves  in  a  way  that  so  far  weakens 
the  plants  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  flowering 
well,  and  the  foliage  having  such  an  objection  to  severe  fumigations  or 
strong  applications  of  Tobacco  water,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  stock 
becomes  the  least  aficcted  means  should  at  once  be  taken  for  the 
destruction  of  the  insects,  examining  the  plants  at  short  intervals 
with  a  view  to  detect  thenr  directly  they  make  their  appeiirauce. 
The  first  batch  of  Cinerarias  that  either  are  now  or  will  shortly  be 
pushing  up  their  bloom-stems,  as  also  those  that  are  later,  and  whose 
roots  have  got  fairly  hold  of  the  soil,  should  be  regularly  supplied 
with  manure  water.  The  best  examples  of  these  I  have  ever  had 
were  wholly  watered  with  liquid  stimulants  from  the  time  they 
got  established  after  the  last  potting,  not  a  drop  of  clean  water 
beiug  used.  There  is  one  thing  in  plant  cultivation  always  apparent 
when  the  subjects  are  vigorous  aud  strong,  resulting  from  a  continued 
course  of  attentive  management  from  their  first  propagation  ujjwards, 
they  are  generally  much  more  seriously  injured  by  any  neglect  than 
others  whose  growth  is  of  a  more  stunted,  less  free  description.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  plants  whoso  leaves  aud  stems  are  soft 
in  texture  like  those  of  Cinerarias,  which,  where  really  well  grown, 
aud  furnished  with  large,  stout,  healthy  foliage,  if  only  once  allowed 
to  get  too  dry  .at  the  roots  are  thereby  so  far  affected  as  not  only  to 
lose  much  in  appearance,  but  have  tlieir  flowering  capabilities  propor- 
tionately diminished.  I  make  these  remai'ks  with  a  view  to  impress 
upon  those  not  experienced  in  their  culture  the  greater  need  for 
carefully  attending  to  the  wants  of  stroug  early  propagated  plants 
that  either  at  the  present  time,  or  shortly  will  be,  throwing  up  their 
flower-stems,  as  it  often  happens  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
plants  need  water  so  much  seldomer,  that  they  quite  as  frequently 
suffer  from  its  non-application  as  in  dry  summer  weather,  when  the 
whole  require  it  pousibly  every  day.  Especially  does  this  occur 
when  such  things,  for  want  of  room,  have  to  be  placed  on  shelves 
over  tlie  paths,  and  other  positions  not  very  easy  of  access.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  herbaceous  Caleeoharias,  though  these,  except 
those  propagated  from  cuttings,  will  in  few  cases  yet  h.ave  attained 
sufficient  size  to  be  so  much  liable  to  injury  through  the  soil  getting 
dry. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias. — Not  only  are  these  very  effective 
when  in  flower,  but  they  are  much  more  easily  managed  than  the 
herbaceous  kinds.  Their  woody  nature  and  the  proportionately 
touglier  char,aeter  of  their  leaves  mjikethem  less  susceptible  toattacks 
of  insects,  and  when  affected  they  .are  better  able  to  bear  fumigation, 
or  whatever  means  are  taken  for  the  destruction  of  the  animal 
parasites.  Tlie  plants  will  liist  for  years,  aud  with  fair  treatment 
will  keep  getting  larger,  with  sufficient  root-room,  forming  bushes  of 
considerable  size,  very  suitable  for  conservatory  decoration.  For 
use  in  this  way  tliey  are  better  adiajited  than  the  herbaceous  kinds 
or  many  other  soft-wooded  subjects,  as  they  will  bear  when  in  bloom 
placing  in  positions  where  there  is  less  light,  such  as  would  make 
the  softer  growing  kinds  unsightly  in  a  very  short  time.  Plants 
tliat  were  cut  back  after  flowering,  part  of  the  soil  removed,  and 
repotted,  something  in  the  w.ay  that  large-flowered  Pelargoniums  are 
treated,  but  with  less  destruction  of  their  roots,  should  now  be 
moved  to  the  pots  wherein  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  The  yellow 
flowered  kinds,  particularly  the  old  sort,  aurea  floribunda,  areespecially 
adapted  for  using  in  this  way,  as  if  kept  a  little  warm  through  the 
winter,  say  from  40"  to  46°  in  the  night,  they  will  flower  ejirly,  and 
with  sufficient  root-room  and  regmlar  liquid  feeding  will  keep  pro 
ducing  flowers  in  succession  for  a  great  portion  of  the  summer. 

Lilies. — Those  that  flowered  the  latest  should  now  receive  what- 
ever attention  they  require  in  repotting  or  renewal  of  the  surface 
soil ;  where  there  are  not  more  bulbs  in  the  pots  than  will  have  sufli- 
cient  room  for  .another  season,  the  latter  will  suffice.  But  with  all 
it  is  well  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  eflncient,  for, 
standing  about  as  these  plants  usually  are  a  good  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer on  the  ground  or  other  moist  surfaces,  worms  are  very  apt  to 
get  into  the  pots,  in  which  case  the  drainage  is  almost  certain 
to  get  more  or  less  clogged  up.  From  this  time  until  spring,  when 
the  young  shoots  have  appeared  above  the  surface,  the  soil  should  be 
kept  in  not  more  than  a  slightly  moist  condition,  that  is,  just  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  root  growth  that  with  most  kinds  will  .after  this  time 
very  shortly  commence.  Tliere  are  few  finer  subjects  for  a  Large  con- 
servatory than  L.  giganteum,  although  the  plant  in  favourable 
situ.ations  will  live  and  thrive  with  a  little  protection  through  the 
winter;  yet  even  on  the  coast,  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom,  I  have  never  seen  it  near  so  fine  as  under  pot  culture.  Plants 
of  this  species  now  in  cold  frames  or  pits  should  have  plenty  of  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and,  if  they  are  expected  to  bloom  next 
year,  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  root  room,  though 
where  tliere  is  not  danger  of  their  being  being  thus  affected,  I  should 
not  advise  their  being  placed  in  the  flowering  pots  until  later  on. — 
T.  Baines. 

Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas. — Many  Auricula  growers  have  been  fidgetty  about 
the  mild  weather  which  we  have  had,  causing  their  plants  to  make 
growth  M'hen  tliey  should  have  been  going  to  rest.  Even  small 
plants  have  been  so  forward  as  to  throw  up  their  trusses  when  they 
should  have  been  forming  strong  plants  to  bloom  in  the  spring. 
.Small  growers  who  have  but  one  or  two  plants  of  a  Oeorge  Light- 
body,  John  Waterston,  or  other  choice  sorts,  see  with  dismay  half 
of  them  showing  trusses  with  short  stems  1  in.  long.  To  such  it  lias 
been  a  relief  to  see  the  sharp  frosts  of  last  week  and  the  present,  a 
thermometer  at  Loxford  having  registered  a  minimum  of  12°  of  frost. 
I  do  not  think  of  placing  any  covering  over  the  glass,  frost  cannot 
injure  them  at  this  season  if  the  jilants  are  kept  dry.  They  will  not 
want  any  further  attention  at  jiresent  except  to  see  that  the  lights 
are  placed  over  the  frames  at  night,  and  removed  entirely  during  the 
day. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  early  setting  in  of  severe 
frost  is  still  further  against  the  formation  of  roots  in  the  case  of  newly 
potted  plants.  I  have  at  last  reluctantly  found  it  necessary  to  put 
up  a  hotbed,  using  just  sufficient  manure  to  produce  a  gentle  heat. 
I  place  some  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  over  the  manure,  and  over  that 
set  the  pots,  plunging  them  just  about  one-tliird  of  their  depth. 
There  will  be  sufficient  heat  if  it  feels  warm  to  the  hand  ;  violent 
heat  and  steam  would  be  most  disastrous  in  their  results.  The 
plants  that  are  well  rooted  will  be  quite  safe  iu  cold  frames  ;  and, 
while  frost  lasts,  they  will  require  just  the  same  attention  as 
Auriculas.  When  thaw  comes  look  carefully  over  all  choice  sorts, 
remove  any  dead  leaves,  and  just  stirring  tlie  surface  soil  iu  the  pots 
if  it  is  caked.  Those  who  have  planted  out  their  beds  will  now  see 
the  value  of  a  surface  di'essing  of  dry  rotten  manure.  After  the 
frost  is  over  examine  all  the  plants  carefully,  and  gently  press  them 
into  the  gi'ound  with  the  fingers  of  botli  hands. 

Dahlias. — I  have  thought  that  it  was  well  to  leave  Dahlias  in 
the  ground  until  the  frost  was  sufficiently  severe  to  kill  all  the  leaves 
and  small  stems,  we  therefore  dug  up  the  roots  last  Saturday  after 
they  had  been  exposed  to  12°  of  frost  on  the  previous  night.  Some 
of  the  largest  growers  dug  up  their  roots  after  the  frosts  which 
occurred  about  three  weeks  previously.  If  the  ground  had  been  wet 
I  also  would  have  done  so,  but  the  border  iu  which  the  plants  were 
growing  had  actually  become  dust  dry,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  tubers  must  have  been  maturing.  We  had  the  convenience  of  a 
Vinery  where  the  atmosphere  was  very  dry,  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
structure  the  tubers  were  laid  out  to  dry,  placing  them  first  with 
the  stems  downward,  and  then  reversing  them  so  that  they  would 
become  quite  dry  all  round.  Afterwards  they  were  stored  away  with 
the  tuliers  just  covered  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse ;  any  shed  or 
place  from  Mdiich  frost  is  excluded  answers  well  to  store  them  in. 

Grladioli. — Some  have  recommended  leaving  the  bulbs  of  these  in 
the  gi'ound  during  winter.  I  have  never  done  tliis,  and  I  have 
always  found  tliat  when  they  were  kept  too  long  in  the  ground,  i.e., 
after  the  end  of  October,  the  bulbs  did  not  come  out  clean  and 
healthy.  Those  who  have  not  yet  stored  their  buUis  should  lose  no 
time  iu  doing  so  ;  cut  tlie  stem  over  close  to  tlie  top  of  the  conn  or 
bulbs.  They  must  be  dried  in  the  same  way  as  Dalilia  tubers  before 
storing  them  ;  each  sort  may  be  put  separately  in  a  bag,  and  the 
whole  can  be  stored  away  in  a  box  until  February,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  overhaul  tliem  to  see  if  any  are  injured  by  decay,  and 
those  that  are  starting  into  gi'owth  must  eitlier  Ije  potted  or  planted 
in  a  warm  sheltered  border  in  order  to  obtain  an  early  bloom. 

Phloxes,  and  other  lierbaceous  plants  in  pots,  will  be  quite  safe 
iu  cold  frames  while  tlie  weather  is  severe  ;  if  previous  instnictions 
have  been  followed  the  soil  iu  the  pots  will  not  be  very  moist,  and 
no  water  should  be  applied  while  tlie  frost  lasts. 

Tulips. — Tlie  ground  was  in  such  a  thoroughly  dry  state,  and  the 
loamthat  weuse  to  cover  the  bulbs  also  sodryandingood  condition,  that 
we  planted  the  Ijulbs  out  last  week.  Our  bed  of  show  Tulips  is  nearly 
GO  ft.  long,  and  when  in  flower  it  is  a  very  beautiful  siglit.  One  does 
not  wonder  that  it  conies  to  be  the  rule  for  the  old  fanciers  to  phant 
out  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  root-stock  swells  aliout  that 
week,  .and  verj-  soon  the  snuall  rootlets  will  appear,  whether  the 
bulbs  are  planted  or  not ;  and  when  planted  the  roots  strike  out  at 
once  into  fresh  maiden  loam.  I  am  rather  glad  that  we  did  get  them 
out  before  tlie  frosts  set  in. 

Hardy  Cypripediums.— Some  remarks  were  made  about  the 
repotting  of  these  a  fortnight  ago.     It  was  recommeuded  that  they 


should  be  potted  in  a  staple  of  loam  and  peat,  and  for  the  largest 
proportion  of  them,  especially  the  free-growing  sorts,  this  answers 
well  ;  C.  guttatum  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  slender-gi'owing 
sort  tliat  would  prefer  turfy  peat  with  a  third  part  of  leaf-mould. 
Get  all  of  them  potted  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  do  not  use 
large  pots. — J.  Dougl.^s. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  long  evenings  will  now  afl'ord  abundant  leisure  for  devising 
plans  for  future  cropping,  and  also  for  summing  up  the  results  of  the 
jiast  season's  operations,  such  as  noting  the  varieties  of  vegetables 
that  have  been  most  satisfactory,  or,  indeed,  anything  by  which  we 
are  likely  to  jirofit  in  future.  By  thus  mentally  arranging  our  work 
iu  sometliiug  like  methpdical  style,  we  save  ourselves  a  large  amount 
of  physical  hibour  and  embarrassmeut,  to  which  liaphazard  culti- 
vators must  of  necessity  be  subjected.  If  the  liiuts  given  in  former 
notes  have  been  acted  on,  all  root  crops  will  now  be  securely  stored, 
and  when  bad  weather  impedes  labour  in  the  open  air  such  root 
stores  can  be  overhauled.  Potatoes  will  need  frequent  examination, 
for  proliably  they  will  keep  but  indifi'ereiitly  through  having  been 
harvested  under  such  unfavourable  conditions.  Onions  are  already 
growing  out  fast ;  they  were  housed  so  full  of  moisture  that  the 
only  conditions  under  which  they  are  likely  to  keep  will  be  a  cool, 
dry,  and  dark  room,  and  all  disposition  to  gi'ow  must  be 
repressed  by  a  bend  at  the  neck.  Examine  Cauliflowers  and  Early 
Broccoli  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  either  cutting  or  sheltering  from 
frost  all  that  are  ready  for  use.  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand- 
lights  will  now  be  the  better  for  liaving  the  lights  put  over  them  at 
night,  for  tliough  they  may  not  seem  hurt  for  some  time,  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  cripples  or  stunts  them,  and  this  leads  to  "  button- 
ing." Those  plants  that  were  pricked  out  at  the  foot  of  south  walls 
will  now  require  shelter  in  order  to  ensure  their  safety,  and  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  Lettuces  and  Endive.  Plants  of  these 
that  are  fully  grown  are  best  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  and  planted 
in  orchard-houses,  cold  pits,  or  frames.  Besides  affording  protec- 
tion and  arranging  details  as  regards  forcing  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
and  Rhubarb,  tliere  is  little  else  of  a  routine  character  that  now 
demands  attention,  and  therefore  the  present  will  be  a  good  time 
to  undertake  extra  work,  such  as  making  new  walks,  opening  or 
putting  in  new  drains,  planting  Box  edgings,  levelling,  grubbing, 
trenching,  and,  indeed,  any  work  for  wliich  time  cannot  be  aflorded 
during  the  busy  season. — W.  W. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Pines. — With  the  exception  of  fruiting  plants  in  an  advanced 
stage,  all  others  should,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  be  kept  in  a  partial 
state  of  rest ;  none  sliould  now  have  a  greater  bottom-heat  than 
70'  to  75',  and  the  maximum  top-heat  need  not  exceed  60°,  unless 
the  weather  jiroves  to  be  exceptionally  mild,  under  which  circum- 
stances a  proportionate  rise  may  be  allowed.  Pl.ints  that  are  swell- 
ing off  fruit  must  still  have  the  most  generous  treatment,  and, 
therefore,  to  do  them  full  justice,  a  separate  compartment  is  indis- 
pensable ;  these  still  require  the  maintenance  of  a  bottom-heat  at  80° 
and  an  atmospheric  temperature  at  70°,  and,  though  water  will  not 
now  be  so  often  required  as  hitherto,  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  really  dry,  for,  if  ever  they  thus  suffer,  the  result  is  either 
deformed  fruit  or  else  badly-swelled  pips.  Smooth  Cayennes,  being 
shy  producers  of  suckers,  the  crowns  of  all  fruit  of  this  variety  as 
used  should  be  preserved,  as  they  make  equally  good  plants  as  the 
finest  suckers,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  are  longer  on 
hand.  The  old  fruiting  stools,  with  any  suckers  which  they  may 
have  on  tlieni,  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  fruiting  positions 
till  the  general  overhaul,  which  will  be  required  about  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  takes  place. 

Vines. ^Tlie  present  month  is  gencr.ally  a  most  anxious  one  for 
those  having  a  quantitj'  of  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the  Vines,  for, 
unless  they  have  been  well  ripened,  tlic  proliability  is  that  cracking 
and  damping  off  will  be  prevalent,  and,  though  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  entirely  stop  such  occurrences,  much  may  be  done  to 
check  them  by  daily  removing  all  liad  berries,  and  by  keeping 
the  atmosphere  diy  and  wanii,  and  removiug  all  surjilus  shoots 
that  have  hitlierto  been  left  as  root  producers.  Good  keeping 
can  only  be  secured  liy  thorougli  and  early  ripeness,  and  any  who 
are  troubled  because  their  Grapes  are  keeping  badly  would  do  well 
to  in  future  start  their  Vines  earlier.  Some  are  prevented  from 
doing  this  under  a  belief  that  if  ripe  too  early  the  Grapes  would 
shrivel  before  tliey  were  required  for  use,  but  with  hate  Grapes  this 
is  never  the  case  ;  but  in  early  liouses  mth  Grapes  ripe  in  May  or 
June  it  would  be  marvellous  if  they  did  not  shrivel,  considering  both 
the  varieties  of  Grapes  that  are  gro^ra  for  early  use,  and  the  we.ather 
at  that  season.  Prune  Vines  in  mid-season  houses  as  soon  as  the 
Grapes  are  cut,  and,  ■nliere  there  are  but  few  remaining,  cut  and 
bottle  them,  in  order  that  the  Vines  may  receive  the  treatment  most 
conducive  to  rest,  viz.,  plenty  of  ventilation. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  earliest  house  may  now  be 
kept  closed  up,  but  tii-e-he.it  should  not  be  applied  for  a  week  or 
two,  unless  the  temperature  approaches  the  freezing  point  ;  and,  till 
artificial  warmth  is  afforded,  the  trees  -will  not  need  to  be  syringed, 
but  as  soon  as  heat  is  turned  on,  then  syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day. 
The  Peach  will  not  bear  hard  forcing,  therefore  proceed  slowly  ; 
great  fluctuations  in  temperature  are  ever  to  be  avoided  in  all  fruit 
forcing,  but  especially  with  Peaches,  which  are  liable  to  drop  their 
buds  before  opening.  If  the  borders  are  inside,  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  moistened  through,  and  always  use  tepid  water.  All 
that  outside  borders  will  require  will  be  sufficient  covering  to  keep 
out  frost.  The  trees  in  late  houses  may  for  the  present  continue 
fully  exposed,  but  the  lights  should  be  put  on  when  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  long-continued  frost.  New  houses  that  are  to  be  planted 
should  have  the  borders  prepared  at  once,  in  order  that  the  trees 
may  be  got  in  this  month.  Inside  borders  are  preferable,  because 
they  can  be  treated  exactly  as  desired,  and  at  any  time  as  regards 
feeding  and  watering. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— November  24  to  29. 

Flowers. — Potting  Fuchsias  for  winter  blooming.  Looking  over 
bedding  plants  and  picking  off  decayed  leaves  and  blooms.  Re- 
arranging plant  houses.  Taking  a  few  more  Hyacinths  from  outside 
and  putting  them  in  heat.  Potting  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  for 
forcing.  Fumigating  house  in  which  Azaleas  and  Carnations  are  for 
destruction  of  green  fly.  Getting  a  few  more  Spir;uas  iu  heat. 
Planting  two  Camellias  on  back  wall  of  early  Peach-house.  Fumi- 
gating Cinerarias  in  order  to  kill  green  flj-.  Sponging  Stepha- 
notis  _on  roof  of  stove.  Plunging  Eucharis  amazonica  in  bottom- 
heat. 

Fruit. — Looking  over  iluscat  Grapes,  and  cutting  out  decaying 
berries.  Watering  all  Pines  requiring  it.  Watering  early  forced 
Peach-house  previous  to  top-dressing  with  some  2  in.  of  fresh  loam. 
Planting  standard  Clierries  and  staking  them  securely  ;  also  painting 
their  bases  with  tar  to  keep  off  vermin.  Making  up  bed  in  deep  pit 
for  plunging  first  batch  of  Strawberries,  to  induce  them  to  make 
root  before  starting.  Digging  round  and  root-pruning  Clierry  trees 
to  retard  rank  growth.  Mixing  lime  rubbish  with  chopped  loam  for 
adding  to  soil  when  planting  Cherries.  Nailing  Peach  trees  in  early 
house.  Uprooting  exhausted  ilelons  in  house.  Emptying  Peach- 
house  of  old  trees  and  soil  preparatory  to  planting  afresh  with  young 
trees.  Renewing  linings  to  Pine  pit.  Looking  over  Apples  and 
Pears  in  fruit-room. 

Vegetables. — Digging  ground  for  spring  cropping.  Sowing  Gol- 
den Trophy,  Little  Gem,  and  Acme  Tomato  seeds  from  America. 
Turning  manure  for  JIushroom  beds,  and  covering  up  first  spawned 
bed  outside  with  mats  and  straw  to  exclude  rain  and  frost.  Pre- 
paring stage  for  French  Beans  in  Melon-house.  Potting  Golden 
Gem,  Trophy,  and  Acme  Tomatoes  out  of  seedling  pots  into  3-in. 
ones  for  planting  in  Pine  stove  for  early  spring  use.  Cutting  all 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  ready  for  use.  Looking  over  Lapstone 
Potatoes  in  heaps  outside. — R.  G.,  Burtjhley. 
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Iris  fcetidisslma  variegata.— I  am  glad  that  "An  Old 
Gardener  "  has  (p.  444)  had  the  courage  to  bring  this  plant  so  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  No  plant  is  more  beautiful  or  persistent 
in  its  variegation,  which  is  far  handsomer  than  that  of  many  stove 
and  gi'eenhouso  plants  ;  indeed,  it  in  every  way  equals  that  of  the 
weU  known  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata.  I  saw  it  lately  offered  for 
sale  by  some  French  florists  in  Liverpool,  tied  up  with  great  care, 
and  exhibited  in  the  plate-glass  window  as  if  it  were  some  Brazilian 
Orchid.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  propagated  ;  any- 
one having  a  dozen  may  soon  have  a  hundred.  Properly  prepared  it 
would  be  very  striking  as  a  winter  bedding  plant,  after  the  ordinary 
summer  bedding  materials  have  been  cleared  away.  A  few  beds  of 
this,  edged  with  some  of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages,  would  be  very  attrac- 
tive from  October  till  May,  and  even  then  few  people,  I  think, 
would  venture  to  disturb  it.  It  is  also  useful  for  massing  among 
shi-ubs  in  bare  places,  where  little  else  would  grow,  bushy  and 
shady  places  being  its  habitat  in  the  south  ;  I  mean  the  type.  It  is 
very  common  in  Devonshire,  and  is  known  as  the  Roast  Beef  plant, 
from    a    peculiar  smell  which    the    bruised    leaves    have. — Thos. 

WlLLI.iM.S. 

Hardiness  of  the  Procumbent  Fuchsia  (F.  procum- 
b3ns). — The  hardiness  of  this  pretty  trailing  New  Zealand  Fuchsia 
has  been  well  tested  by  Mr.  Green  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchiugly. 
He  has  several  plants  of  it  which  have  withstood  with  impunity 
several  winters  unprotected,  including  the  last  severe  one.  The 
chief  point  is  affording  it  a  thoroughly  drained  position,  and  then  it 
appears  to  be  perfectly  safe.  Tlie  plants  at  Pendell  Court  are  grow- 
ing on  a  raised  mound,  and,  therefore,  are  comparatively  dry  in 
winter. — W,  G. 


ONIONS     AND     ONION     CULTURE. 

I  FIND  the  Trebons  Onion — a  large  globe-shaped  variety  that  may  be 
considered  intermediate  between  the  Tripoli  and  the  White  Globe — 
to  be  an  excellent  variety  for  culinary  purposes.  The  Trebons  is  a 
soft  and  tender  Onion,  and  therefore  not  a  good  keeper  ;  but,  like 
the  Tripoli,  it  is  not  so  strongly  flavoured  as  some  other  varieties. 
It  is  on  the  whole  an  Onion  of  quick  gi-owth,  that  is  to  say,  it  turns 
in  pretty  early,  and  tlierefore  does  well  for  use  after  tlie  autumn- 
sown  Tripoli,  and  before  the  main  crop  keeping  Onions  are  required. 
I  think  it  was  originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris, 
and  when  a  few  j'ears  since  a  large  trial  of  Onions  was  made  at 
Chiswick,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  cultivators  do  not  sow  their  Onions  so  early 
as  they  should  do.  The  Oxfordshire  growers,  who  give  the  Onion  as 
much  attention  as  some  florists  give  their  Auriculas,  sow  their  seed 
in  tlie  end  of  January  or  early  in  February,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  .ind  thus  they  ensure  a  good  start.  Onion  seeds  should 
be  sown  iu  dry  weather,  wlien  the  soil  can  be  crumbled  almost  to 
powder,  and  rolled  down  firmly.  Though  the  Onion  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  shallow-rooting  plant,  it  strikes  its  roots  much  deeper 
into  the  soil  tlian  some  persons  imagine,  and  those  who  grow  it  well 
dig  the  soil  deeply.  Some  are  found  recommending  a  depth  of 
■2  ft.  and  3  ft.,  manuring  heavily  at  the  same  time.  It  is  best  to 
trench  the  ground  early  in  December,  and,  mixing  in  the  manure  at 
the  same  time,  throw  it  up  roughly  to  take  the  frost  till  sowing  time. 
A  good  loam,  not  clayey  and  cold,  but  fairly  stiff,  is  best  adapted  for 
the  Onion,  and  the  situation  of  the  bed  cannot  well  be  too  open.  If 
the  soil  is  light  and  somewhat  sandy,  some  stiff  clayey  loam  sliould 
be  mingled  with  it,  or  it  is  likely  to  fail  at  a  critical  time  when 
the  Onions  should  be  making  their  prime  gi'owth. 

We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  transplant  Onions  in  this  country,  except 
when  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  a  tliin  one.  Tlie  Oxfordsliire  growers 
who  grow  for  exhibition  do  not  depend  on  transplanted  Imlbs  ;  they 
sow  tliinly  good  seed,  and  thin  out  the  plants  in  the  rows  to  a, 
good  distance  apart  where  necessary.  It  is  said  that  in  Portugal, 
where  so  many  of  the  Onions  are  grown  that  are  imported  to  this 
country,  the  cultivators  sow  thickly  in  beds  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  transplant  in  .spring  into  very  rich  soil,  and  in  this 
manner  produce  many  of  their  finest  bulbs. 

Tlie  best  sorts  of  Onions  for  a  garden  are  the  White  Lisbon,  sown 
in  .July  for  young  Onions  in  spu'iug ;  and  the  white  and  red  Italian 
Tripoli,  sown  in  August.  The  Tripoli  can  be  sown  in  store  beds, 
and  then  transplanted  ;  or  in  drills  and  thinned  out,  as  iu  the  case 
of  the  spring-sown  varieties.  For  spring  sowing,  use  Wliite  Spanish, 
now  having  many  aliases,  the  White  Globe,  and  James'  Keeping ; 
sowing  the  Tripoli  early  for  late  summer  use,  but  they  succeed  best 
on  a  warm,  liglit,  sandy  soil.  The  late  Mr.  John  Standish  used  to 
grow  wonderful  Tripoli  Onions  during  the  summer  in  his  nursery  at 
Ascot. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  White  Sjianish  Onion  seed  is  gi-own  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  of  James'  Keeping  Onion  and  White  Globe  large 
quantities  also.  The  seeds  of  Tripoli  Onions,  the  Trebons,  Strasburg, 
Bro-\vn  Spanish,  Blood  Red,  and  Silverskin,  come  from  the  Conti- 
nent and  America.  If  the  quantity  of  White  Spanish  Onion,  esti- 
mated by  hundredweights,  that  one  of  our  leading  seed  houses  gets 
through  "in  a  season  were  set  down,  it  would  be  regarded  by  many  as 
incredible.  It  is  only  those  who  know  soiiiething  of  their  business 
transactions  tliat  can  understand  the  immense  bulks  required  for  a 
season's  trade.  R.  D. 


Eclipse  Cauliflower. — Mr.  Miller  (p.  391)  speaks  of  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  being  very  fine  with  him  at  Clumber  this  season. 
Another  good  autumn  Cauliflower  is  Eclipse,  a  new  variety,  equal 
in  every  respect  to  Autumn  Giant.  The  produce  of  seed  of  it 
sown  here  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Autumn  Giant  was  fit  for 
use  a  month  before  that  variety  ;  the  heads,  too,  were.  \'ery  large 
and  close.  Both  varieties  have  done  remarkably  well  with  us 
this  season. — G.  Summers,  Sandbeck  Park. 

Magnum  Bonum  Potato. — I  am  pleased  to  state  that  my 
prognostications  reganling  this  Potato  have  not  been  verified.  Part 
of  the  crop  has  been  left  out  in  the  ground  till  the  present  time 
(Nov.  15),  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  and  the  disease  has  not  pro- 
gressed. As  I  before  stated,  it  appeared  early  in  October,  during 
the  mild  weather  which  we  had  then,  and  diseased  tubers  could  be 
found  where  the  stems  were  most  affected  ;  but  since  that  time  it 
has  not  gone  further  ;  the  crop  must  be  reckoned  a  sound  one,  com- 
paratively speaking.  My  opinion,  however,  still  is  that  it  owes  its 
immunity  from  disease  to  its  lateness,  to  a  great  extent.  The  disease 
began  unmistakably,  but  was  apparently  arrested  by  the  colder 
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•weather  and  frosty  nights  which  set  in  towards  the  end  of  October. 
I  cannot  sav,  however,  that  it  is  a  good  sort  to  eat  at  this  season  ; 
but  it  may  improve  with  keeping.  The  Champion  has  been  nearly 
as  good  as  Magnum  Bonum,  but  the  crop  was  less,  and  the  much- 
lauded  (Jranipian  has  turned  out  a  complete  mass  of  rottenness — the 
worst  in  the  garden. — J.   S.  W. 

Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion  Potatoes  in 
Durham. — Champion  is  this  year  extensively  grown  l)y  farmers  in 
this  district,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  as  good  as  any  other  variety, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Many  jdoughed  them  up  and 
had  them  pitted  under  the  impression  that  they  were  not 
diseased  ;  but  I  could  point  out  instances  in  which  the  plague  had 
already  put  its  stam])  on  tlie  haulm,  and,  ^^■here  this  took  place, 
souud  tubers  will  be  the  exception  when  tlie  pit  is  opened.  Cliaui- 
pion  is  selling  very  well  in  the  markets,  but  I  can  discover  nothing 
remarkable  about  its  quality  which  is  not  bej'ond  mediocrity.  I 
have  only  seen  one  batch  of  Magnum  Bonum,  which  was  planted  on 
a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  a  Strawberry  quarter  for  probably 
twenty  years.  This  was  trenched  in  April,  and  the  bottom  of  tlie 
trench  was  filled  witii  vegetable  refuse  ;  the  land  was  afterwards 
liglitly  forked  ov«r,  and  a  good  dressing  of  burnt  refuse  was  worked 
into  it,  the  Potatoes  being  planted  at  the  same  time.  They  were 
lifted  in  the  first  week  of  .Sejitember,  and  were  certainly  a  fair  crop, 
but  nothing  extraordinary  ;  while,  as  regards  quality — and  they  were 
cookeil  in  various  ways — it  was  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be.  As, 
however,  they  were  not  at  all  diseased  when  lifted,  either  in  the 
haulm  or  tubers,  they  will,  jierhaps,  keep,  and  may  turn  out  better 
after  a  while. — Tyn-ed.\i.e. 

Growing  Potatoes  on  Slopes. — The  almost  universal 
method  of  gi'owing  Potatoes  is  on  the  ridge  system,  comparatively 
few  neglecting  to  earth  up  more  or  less.  The  ridge  is  of  value  as  a 
part  ijrotection  from  disease,  a  sharp,  well  defined  ridge  tlirowing  oft' 
the  rainfall  into  the  furrows,  and  it  is  just  the  reverse  when  it  is  so 
imperfectly  formed  that  it  leaves  a  basin  around  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  disease  to  allow 
sufficient  room  between  the  rows  for  the  haulm  all  to  be  laid  one  way, 
aud  covered  with  earth,  so  that  instead  of  the  plants  standing  out  of 
the  top  of  the  ridge  they  project  from  the  side,  the  haulm  in  no  way 
covering  the  ridge  wliereiu  are  the  young  tubers.  It  may  well  be  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  disease  is  stayed  in  this  way,  but  all 
experience  favours  the  plan,  as  it  tends  to  check  exuberant  growth, 
and  also  the  progress  of  the  Peronospora  down  the  stalks  of  the  plant. 
The  plan  of  planting  on  the  slope  is  thus  explained — The  ground  to 
be  planted  is  marked  out  with  a  Ime  into  widths  of  4  ft.,  and,  instead 
of  being  thrown  up  to  a  ridge  of  even  sides,  is  tlirown  up  with  a  3  ft. 
slope  to  the  sun,  and  a  short  slope  of  1  ft.  on  the  other  side.  When 
the  tubers  are  planted,  a  drill  is  drawn  with  a  hoe  down  the  centre 
of  the  3-ft.  slope,  and,  as  the  haulm  grows,  earth  from  the  liigher  side 
is  gently  laid  against  it  on  that  side  only.  A  second  and  third 
earthing  still  on  the  one  side  is  given,  and  thus  there  is  presently  a 
sharp  ridge  of  earth  quite  9  in.  thick  above  the  growing  tubers.  Thus 
plenty  of  air  is  given,  and  all  portions  of  the  haulm  are  kept  from 
contact  with  the  i-idge  of  soil. — A.  D. 

The  Best  Potatoes. — Among  the  great  variety  of  new  Pota- 
toes many  are  puzzled  to  select ;  but  Mr.  Peter  McKiulay,  the  well- 
known  and  most  successful  Potato  grower  and  raiser,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  believed  that  Woodstock  Kidney,  taking  it  in  all 
ways,  is  the  best  Potato  in  cultivation,  and  the  one  which  he  would 
take  with  him  to  a  Potatoless  island  if  he  were  allowed  one  kind  only ; 
but  for  light  and  chalky  soils  he  considers  the  International  Kidney 
almost  as  well  worthy  of  praise. — V. 


GARDEN  LABELS. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Thos.  Williams,  does  well  to  direct  attention  once 
more  to  this  subject,  than  which  there  is  none  at  the  present  time 
more  worthy  of  attention.  To  have  a  large  collection  of  plants 
without  names  is  to  possess  a  wilderness.  In  a  good  garden  every 
plant  should  be  correctly  named,  aud,  if  practicable,  it  should  be 
done  legibly  but  unobtrusively,  so  that  the  passer-by  may  read  it  if 
so  inclined.  We  have  here  over  1000  named  Alpines  and  herbaceous 
plants,  besides  hosts  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  other  plants, 
whose  names  are  legion,  aud  every  offset  of  which  has  to  be  kept 
true  to  name  ;  and  so  it  is  evident  that  permanent  labels,  easily 
written  and  cheaply  made,  are  essentials.  We  have  tried  every  sort 
we  could  hear  of.  At  first  we  relied  upon  Maw's  terra-cotta  labels, 
but  they  were  failures ;  the  names  wear  oil'  tliem,  wliether  written 
with  special  pencils  or  upon  paiut,  and  last  winter  they  broke  oft" 
short  by  liundreds  ;  so  we  have  abandoned  them  for  ever.  The 
cheap-made  pegs,  sold  in  bundles  at  seed  shops,  rot  oS'  in  a  year. 
Prepared  paper  labels  get  flabby  an  i  dirty,   although  they  do  well 


for  greenhouse  purposes,  especially  for  Azaleas,  &c.  ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  sort  has  failed  in  practice  here  but  zinc. 

Now  the  zinc  label,  written  with  the  indelible  ink,  is  almost  per- 
fect, and  so  we  have  adopted  it  finally.  It  is  dear  to  buy  in  prepared 
bundles,  and  none  of  the  sliapes  sold  are  good  ones  ;  but  any  iron- 
monger or  tinman  will  cut  up  a  sheet  of  zinc  into  the  size  required. 
We  use  No.  8  zinc  guage,  cut  into  pegs  6t  in.  by  1  in.  This  is  a 
good  large  size,  affording  room  for  large  writing.  We  had  a  sheet  of 
zinc  cut  up  into  this  size  last  week,  and  were  charged  4d.  per  lb.  for 
the  pegs  produced  ;  aud  this  is  just  seven  for  id.,  which  is  cheap 
enough. 

The  ink  we  use  is  as  follows,  viz.,  verdigris,  J  oz.  ;  sal  ammoniac, 
fi  oz.  ;  fine  lampblack,  J  oz.  ;  good  vinegar,  J  pint.  Mix  thorouglily. 
A  quill  pen  only  should  be  used.  A  i-pint  bottle  of  it  is  supplied 
by  our  village  chemist  for  9d.  Of  course,  Yeats'  ink  is  quite  suit- 
able, but  used  in  quantity  it  is  too  expensive. 

In  addition  to  the  full  name  written  legibly  in  ink,  we  add  our  cata- 
logue number  punched  with  a  steel  die.  For  tliis  purpose  we  have 
a  set  of  alphabet  dies  and  of  numerals.  They  cost  about  15s.  for 
both  sets.  It  is  easy  with  these  to  mark  every  peg  permanently, 
without  writing,  by  using  either  numerals  for  references  to  the  cata- 
logue, or  by  initial  letters.  For  instance,  the  Aquilegias  would  have 
"A."  for  Aquilegia,  and  below  it,  say  "G."  for  glandulosa,  or  ".S." 
for  Skinneri,  and  so  forth,  so  that  you  could  tell  at  once  the  sort 
When  both  punched  markings  and  written  are  used,  the  gardener, 
in  taking  oft'  tlie  offsets,  marks  tliem  with  the  punched  marks  only 
on  smaller  zinc  pegs  for  the  store  garden  ;  and  so  the  sj'stem  works 
well  throughout.  All  our  Auriculas,  &c.,  are  numbered  merely  ou 
small  zinc  pegs  by  punches,  and  we  find  that  these  are  always  legible 
and  clear. 

I  think  Mr.  Williams'  combination  peg  of  wood  and  wire  will  be 
found  too  troublesome  in  practice.  The  label  would  fall  off  fre- 
quently, and  in  other  ways  wood  and  iron  would  destroy  each  other. 
For  a  person  with  abundant  leisure  the  trouble  would  be  of  little 
moment,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  not  suit  me. 

Bkockhurst. 

I  dislike  labels  of  any  kind,  especially  among  rockwork,  and 

if  I  could  trust  to  my  memory  I  would  dispense  with  them.  As  this 
is  impossible,  I  hide  them  as  much  as  I  can  under  the  foliage,  or  by 
a  stone,  thrusting  them  deeply  into  the  soil  and  leaving  only  a  couple 
of  inches  projecting.  To  overcome  tlie  difficulty  caused  by  labels 
being  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  aud  the  consequent  confusion, 
make  the  labels  long,  at  least  9  in.  Any  one  disposed  to  go  to  a 
little  trouble  to  make  a  good  label,  which  will  last  many  years,  may 
proceed  as  follows  : — Procure  pieces  of  good  white  deal  about  h  in. 
in  breadth  ;  cut  them  into  length  of  9  in.  or  10  in.  ;  point  one  end, 
and  char  that  portion  which  is  to  be  in  the  ground  ;  paint  the  other 
end,  and  write  the  name  on  while  the  paint  is  wet.  Lastly,  when 
quite  dry,  cover  the  paint  with  a  coat  of  good  wood  varnish.  In 
winter  days  I  used  to  look  round  to  see  what  labels  were  required, 
write  the  names  down  on  paper,  and  produce  the  finished  article  at 
leisure  in  the  evenings.  I  have  many  such  labels  now,  and  indeed 
many  of  them  have  lasted  longer  than  the  plants.  By  adopting  a 
contracted  system  of  nomenclature,  and  writing  from  the  head 
instead  of  from  the  point,  a  much  less  portion  than  usual  may  project 
above  the  ground — e.g.,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  might  be  written  Sax. 
pyr. — Edwin  Jackson,  Llandegai. 

— —  Having  used  zinc  labels  for  many  years,  I  can  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  their  duraliility.  The  combination  of  wood  and 
wire  recommended  by  Mr.  Williams  (p.  445)  does  not  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  wood,  though  it  may  delay  it.  Zinc  tallies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  absolutely  indestructible  ;  the  writing  is  never 
effaced,  and  frost  does  not  throw  them  out  of  the  ground.  They 
should  not  be  less  than  9  in.  in  length,  the  width  being  according  to 
taste.  They  can  readily  be  made  by  any  tinsmith.  Those  of  a 
large  size  for  the  open  ground,  9  in.  x  J  in.,  cost  me  3s.  per  100, 
weight  6i  lbs.  ;  a  smaller  size  for  pots,  6J  in.  x  §  in.,  cost  2s.  per 
100.  Ink,  which  should  be  got  from  a  chemist,  is  composed  of 
14  grs.  chloride  of  platinum  in  1  oz.  distilled  water.  This  quantity 
will  last  for  years.  Either  quill  or  steel  pens  may  be  used.  Before 
writing,  however,  the  surface  of  the  zinc  should  be  rubbed  with 
emery  paper,  which  may  be  done  at  the  time  of  being  made,  to  save 
trouble  when  about  to  be  used.  I  have  tried  crockery-ware  labels  ; 
they  were  continually  getting  broken,  or  the  names  becoming  oblite- 
rated bj'  the  action  of  the  weather.  Wooden  ones  were  only  a 
source  of  worry,  and  constantly  requiring  to  be  renewed.  With 
zinc,  however,  one's  troubles  are  at  an  end. — P.  Neill  Fraser, 
liockvUli',  Murra'jjiehl,  Edinhunjh. 


Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  the  Editor  by  sending  any 
sketches  of  objects  which  would  be  interesting  or  instructive  to 
engrave,  particulai-ly  views  of  beautiful  plants,  trees,  or  good  land- 
scape gardening,  or  picturesque  eft'ects  in  planting  or  grouping. 
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AMONG  SUMMER-LEAFING  TREES  IN  SPRING. 

GKE.1TER  beauty  than  that  produced  by  a  variety  of  summer-leafiug 
trees  in  spring  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  desired,  and  such  is  that 
shown  in  our  illustration — part  of  the  garden  of  the  Petit  Trianon  at 
Versailles.  In  early  summer  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  variety  of 
blossom  and  bud  from  great  wild  Cherry  trees  covered  with  snowy 
blossoms  to  clouds  of  the  delicate  tassels  of  Acer  Negundo  ;  but 
among  such  trees  there  may  in  the  gardening  of  the  future  be  deve- 
loped a  beautiful  variety  of  flower  life,  independent  of  the  trees. 
Evergreens  take  possession  of  the  ground  almost  wholly,  and  much 
vegetation  under  their  leaves  cannot  be,  but  many  of  the  summer- 
leafing  trees  allow  the  sun  to  comfort  the  surface  of  the  earth  under 
their  branches  for  a  long  time  during  winter  and  spring-time,  quite 
sufficient  for  many  of  the  little  hardy  flowers  of  tlie  northern  world 
to  bloom  and  ripen  their  leaves  ;  therefore  in  such  positions,  on  many 
a  lawn  and  in  many  a  park,  a  beautiful  little  wild  garden  might  be 
made    of    such    spring-flowering    bulbs,    and   little   plants    as    the 


fresh  for  any  length  of  time.     Tlie  plan  can  be  tried  on  a  small  scale 
by  invei'ting  a  tumbler  over  a  Rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water. 


THE      LIBRARY. 

THE    ASCENT    OF    THE    JIATTERHORN.* 

This  book  is  very  remarkaljle  for  the  beauty  of  its  engravings,  and 
though  it  contains  little  that  interests  our  readers  so  as  to  justify 
a  lengthy  notice  of  it  in  TuE  Garden",  tlie  following  allusions  to 
the  plants  that  grow  on  the  very  highest  part  of  the  Alps  may  be 
interesting  to  cultivators  of  Alpine  plants  and  flowers  : 

"Those  which  I  collected  were  as  follow: — Mvosotis  alpestris, 
Gm.  ;  Veronica  alpiua,  L.  ;  Liuaria  alpina,  M.  ;  Gentiana  bavarica, 
L.  ;  Thlaspi  rotundifolium,  Oau('.  ;  Sileue  acaulis,  L.  (?) ;  Poten- 
tilla,    sp.  ;    Saxifraga,    sp.  ;     Saxifraga    muscoides,    ^Vulf.       I  am 


Among  Summer-leaflng  Trees  in  .Sprin 


Canadian  Blood-root  and  the  Golden  Aconite.  Such  spots  need  not, 
of  course,  be  mown,  as  the  open  bare  parts  of  tlie  la^^'n  must  be. 
Springing  up  on  the  Grass,  or  Moss,  or  even  on  the  bare  ground, 
such  plants  would  be  more  beautiful  than  any  common  border. 
Occasionally  little  plants  could  be  grown  in  this  way  that  would  not 
thrive  anywhere  else  perhaps.  We  rememlier  seeing  once  the  little 
two-leaved  Lily-of-the-Valley,  a  plant  seldom  seen  in  gardens, 
doing  beautifully  under  some  Beech  trees,  and  .adorning  ground 
that  would  be  otherwise  quite  bare. 


How  to  Keep  Flowers  Fresh. — Flowers  may  be  preserved 
in  a  fresh  state  for  a  considerable  time  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  This  can  be  done  in  sitting-rooms  as  follows  :  Pour 
water  into  a  flat  yiorcelain  or  glass  dish.  Set  a  vase  of  flowers  in 
the  dish,  and  over  it  place  a  bell-glass  with  its  rim  in  the  water. 
The  air  which  surrounds  the  flowers,  being  confined  beneath 
the  bell-glass,  is  kept  continually  moist  witli  the  water  which  rises 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  late  Prof. 
Lindley  used  to  keep  blooms  of  rare  plants  which  he  wished  to  preser^-e 


indebted  for  these  names  to  Mr.  William  Carruthers,  of  the  British 
Museum.  These  plants  ranged  from  about  10,500  ft.  to  a  little 
below  13,000  ft.,  and  are  the  higlicst  wliich  I  have  seen  anywhere 
in  the  Alps.  Several  times  tliis  number  of  species  might  be  col- 
lected, I  have  no  doubt,  within  these  limits.  I  was  not  endeavour- 
ing to  make  a  flora  of  the  Matterhorn,  but  to  obtain  those  plants 
which  attained  the  greatest  height.  Very  few  Lichens  are  seen  on 
the  highest  part  of  this  mountain  ;  their  rarity  is  due,  doubtless, 
to  the  constant  di.sintegration  of  the  rocks,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  of  fresh  surfaces.  Silene  acaulis  was  the  highest  plant  found 
by  De  Saussureon  his  travels  in  the  Alps.  He  mentions  (§  2018)  that 
he  found  a  tuft  "  near  the  place  where  I  slept  on  my  return  (from 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc),  about  17S0  toises  (11,388  ft.)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea." 

"Mr.  William  Matthews  and  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  who  have  bota- 
nised  respectively  for  many  years  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  have 
favoured  me  with  the  names  of  the  highest  plants  that  they  have 
obtained  upon  their  excursions.     Their  lists,  although  not  extensive, 
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are  interesting  as  showing  the  extreme  limits  attained  by  some  o£ 
the  hardiest  o£  Alpine  plants.  Those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Matthews 
are  Campanula  cenisia  (on  the  Grivola,  12, 047  ft.);  Saxifraga 
bryoides  and  Androsace  glacialis  (on  the  summits  of  Mont  Einilius, 
11,677,  and  the  Ruitor,  11,480);  Raminculus  glacialis,  Armeria 
alpina,  and  Pyrethrum  alpinum  (on  ^lonte  Viso,  from  10,000  ft.  to 
10,500  ft.)  :  Tldaspi  rotundifolium  .and  Saxifraga  biflora  (Moute 
Viso,  about  9,500  ft.) ;  and  Campanula  rotundifolia  (?),  Artemisia 
spicata  (Wulf),  Aronicum  Doronicum,  and  Petrocallis  pyrenaica  (Col 
de  Seylieres,  9,247). 

"Mr.  Packe  obtained,  on  or  close  to  the  summit  of  the  Pic  de 
Malhah.acen,  Sierra  Is evada,  of  Gr.anada  (11,600  ft.  to  11,700  ft.), 
Papaver  alpinum  (var.  pyrenaicum),  Artemisia  nevadensis  (used  for 
giving  the  flavour  to  the  ilauzanilla  sherry),  A'iola  nevadensis, 
Cialium  pyreniacum,  Trisetum  glaciale,  Festuca  Clementei,  Saxi- 
fraga C4rceulandica  (var.  Mista),  Erigeron  alpinum  (var.  glaciale), 
and  Arenaria  tetraquetra.  On  the  Picacho  de  Veleta  (11,440  ft.),  and 
on  the  Alcazaba  (11,350),  the  same  plants  were  obtained,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  named.  At  a  height  of  11,150  ft.  on  these 
mountains  lie  .also  collected  Ptilotrichum  purpureum,  Lepidium 
stylatum,  and  BiscutcUa  saxatilis  :  and,  at  10,000  ft.,  Alyssum  spi- 
catum  .and  Sideritis  scordiodes.  Mr.  Packe  mentions  the  following 
plants  as  occurring  at  9,000  ft.  to  10,008  ft.  in  the  Pyrenees  : — Ceras- 
tium  latifolium,  Draba  Wahlenbergi,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Linai'ia 
alpina,  Oxyria  reniformis.  Ranunculus  glacialis,  Saxifraga  nervosa, 
S.  oppositifolia,  S.  Grccnl.audica,  Statice  Armeria,  Veronica  alpina. 

"  Information  on  the  botany  of  the  Val  Tournanche  is  cont<ained 
in  the  little  pamphlet  by  the  late  Canon  G.  Carrel,  en- 
titled "  La  Vallee  de  Valtornenche  en  1867,"  and  a  bstof  the  plants 
which  have  hitlierto  been  collected  on  the  glacier-surrounded  ridge 
(Fargen  Gr.at)  connecting  the  Matterhorn  with  the  Col  Theodule, 
will  be  found  in  Dollfus-Ausset's  "  Materi.aux  pour  I'etude  des  Gla- 
ciers," vol.  viii.,  jmrt  first,  18GS.  In  the  "  Jahrbuch  "  for  1873  of 
the  Swiss  Alpine  Club  it  is  stated  that  on  an  ascent  of  the  Fin- 
ster.aarhorn  (14, 106  ft.)  the  following  were  collected  within  the  last 
1,000  ft.  : — Saxifraga  bryoides,  S.  muscoides,  Acliillea  atrata,  and 
Ranunculus  glacialis." 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  by  Jlessrs.  Clowes,  .and  the 
matter  is  not  -svithout  interest,  but  the  style  is  occasionally  undigni- 
fied and  jerky,  and  not  always  clear. 


WATER  POR  XOTHING.* 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  little  pamphlet  on  water 
supply,  written  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  The  author's  object  is  to 
demonstrate  to  tlie  householder  that  he  may,  by  utilising  the  rain 
water  that  falls  from  tlie  roof  of  his  liouse  (which  is  now  wasted)  be 
quite  independent  of  the  Water  Companies.  There  being  always  a 
certain  amount  of  dust  and  blacks  on  tl  tops  of  our  houses,  Tiiore 
especially  in  London,  Mr.  Hibberd  suggests  that  the  first  supply  of 
water  from  the  roof  should  be  eitlier  rejected  or  used  only  for  rough 
purposes,  but  after  "the  first  flusli  of  the  storm  the  water  that  follows 
will  be  comparatively  pure,  and  will  improve  by  suljsidence."  The 
greater  part  of  the  water  having  been  oljtained,  the  best  of  it  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  and  in  complete  darkness,  but  a  cun'ant  of 
air  should  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  surface.  The  water  should 
be  kept  iu  tanks,  and  those  made  of  galvanised  iron  are  recommended 
by  tlie  author  as  being  the  cheapest,  most  wholesome,  and  enduring 
of  any.  In  a  slate  country  slate  tanks  could  be  used,  and  would 
be  found  to  be  Ijoth  wholesome  and  chea])^  wliile  in  a  timber  country 
wood  would  no  doubt  liave  the  preference.  .Sufficient  tank  room  should 
be  obtained  so  that  the  w.ater  caught  in  a  wet  season  may  be  used 
at  a  time  when  water  is  scarce.  Tlie  best  water  should  be  passed 
through  a  filter  befoi'e  being  supplied  to  the  table.  In  order  to  save 
the  rain  w.ater  a  Percolator  has  been  proved  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired,  and  the  author  thus  describes  it: — "The  Percolator  is  a 
kind  of  box  with  two  chambers,  as  it  is  fitted  into  the  stack  pipe,  on 
a  swivel  or  pivot.  A  slight  shower  causes  no  action  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  consequently  the  water  that  runs  from  the  roof  is  lost,  or 
goes  into  the  waste  storage.  But  a  rain  of  some  duration  brings  the 
apparatus  into  play.  In  the  first  iustauce,  tlie  water  from  the  roof 
passes  through  one  of  the  chambers  .as  waste.  After  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  the  second  chamber,  which  is  larger  than  the  fimt, 
becomes  filled  with  water  through  the  action  of  a  perforation  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  its  weight  causes  it  to  overbalance  the 
smaller  chamber,  and  the  whole  affair  then  moves  on  the 
swivel,  .and  the  outflow  takes  a  new  direction  into  a  l^ipe 
which  conveys  the  water  to  the  proper  storage  for  supply 
of  the  household.  The  appar.atus  requires  no  attention,  for 
its  action  is  purely  mechanical,  not  a  drop  of  water  being  able  to 
reach  the  storage  until  tlie  rain  has  continued  from  ten  to  fifteen 


minutes.  The  result  is  water  saved  from  a  well-washed  roof  and  a 
well-washed  atmosphere  ;  and  a  clean  slate  roof  is  as  good  a  water- 
shed .as  can  be  desired."  Referring  to  the  subject  of  sewage,  Mr. 
Hibberd  very  properly  states  that  "  Its  present  unmanageable  bulk 
is  wholly  due  to  the  admixture  with  it  of  the  rainfall,  which  ought 
to  be  caught  and  reserved  for  many  uses,  and  the  remainder  guided 
into  channels  ap.art  from  the  sewage."  With  regard  to  small  houses 
the  primary  priucijjle  of  separating  the  bad  from  tlie  good  rain-water 
may  be  fairly  carried  out  by  means  of  a  couple  of  water-butts,  care 
being  taken  to  get  rid  of  any  sediment  periodically.  The  very  best 
roof  materials  for  water-catching  are  slate  and  glass,  and  the  author 
observes  of  tlie  latter  th.at  it  is  probable  it  will  soon  come  into  use  as 
a  substitute  for  tiles  and  slates.  It  is  important  to  convince  man- 
kind that  rain-water  is  better  than  spring,  well,  or  river-water,  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  author 
concludes  his  valuable  contribution  to  this  now  important  ques- 
tion by  the  following  remark: — "If  the  viilue  of  pure  water  for 
every  day  use  does  not  ajipejir  a  sufficient  argument  for  the  storage 
of  rain-water,  the  need  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  fire  may  be 
urged  ;  for,  as  the  case  stands,  there  is  never  anywhere  a  sufficient 
body  of  water  to  render  suitable  engines  and  willing  hands  promptly 
effectual  in  extinguishing  fires." 


ROSES 


ECBingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 


PEDIGREE     SEEDLING     EOSES. 

Mk.  Bexxett,  of  Stapleford,  Salisbury,  having  shown  examples  of 
his  Pedigi'ee  Roses  in  fruit  the  other  day,  .at  .South  Kensington, 
renewed  interest  has  been  excited  regarding  them.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Bennett's  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced : — In  the  year  1865  (he  says)  I  began  to  make  the  Rose  a 
special  study,  and  noticing  that  little  progi'ess  was  being  made  in 
its  improvement,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  judicious  cross-breeding 
some  advance  was  possible.  I  commenced  in  1868  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  space  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate  otherwise  than  to 
state  that  the}'  were  complete  failures.  After  operating  on  thou- 
sands of  blooms  I  obtained  only  a  very  few  uuripened  seeds  ;  these, 
it  is  true,  gave  some  distinct  flowers,  but  were  of  such  weak  consti- 
tutions that  tliey  were  useless.  I  continued  these  experiments  in 
the  following  season  with  no  better  success.  In  that  year  (1869),  in 
•July,  I  read  with  interest  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Manchester 
Horticultural Congi-ess  on  the  "Improvement  of  Plants  by  Selection, 
Hybridising,  and  Cross-breeding,  having  Special  Reference  to  the 
Hollyhock  and  the  Rose. "  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  nothing  remark- 
able in  this  address  ;  but  what  surprised  me  was  the  remark  that  the 
lecturer  supj^osed  himself  treading  in  the  path  of  clever  men  who 
had  preceded  him.  After  detailing  some  of  his  experiments  with 
the  Hollyhock,  he  st.ated  :  "  With  the  Rose  the  case  was  somewhat 
dift'erent.  It  had  been  experimented  on  by  clever  and  industiious 
men  iu  France  for  a  number  of  j-ears,  and  doubtless  I  was  here 
traversing  ground  which  some  of  them  had  exhausted  long  before." 
This  remark  at  first  somewhat  discouraged  me.  I  had  f.ancied  there 
was  some  unexplored  land  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
although  I  knew  well  that  such  men  as  Victor  Verdier  and  Vibert 
had  produced  some  novelties  bj'  artificial  means,  still  I  thought  that 
there  might  be  a  little  ground  left  unbroken,  as  all  the  new  Koses 
which  we  were  receiving  from  France  .appeared  only  varieties  of 
types  that  Iiad  been  introduced  for  years  before  of  either  Teas  or 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Knowing  that  perseverance  is  often  rewarded  by  success,  I  felt 
inclined  to  continue  my  experiments,  but  to  make  sure  I  was  not 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  I  decided  to  visit  all  the  princi- 
pal nurseries  of  the  French  raisers.  In  1870  and  the  two  following 
years  I  carefully  inspected  the  Rose  nurseries  of  Lyons,  which  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  the  Rose,  but  I  failed  to  detect  any 
scientific  means  of  raising  Roses  by  an  artificial  process,  and  on 
learning  from  my  much-esteemed  friend,  M.  Jean.Sisley,  that  he  had 
in  vain  been  trying  to  induce  the  Rose  r.aiscrs  at  Lyons  to  resort  to 
niiiuual  fecundation,  I  could  see  pUainly  that  Rose  raising  in  France 
was  like  cattle  breeding  in  Mexico,  or  horse  breeding  in  the  Xew 
Forest  (and  I  think  this  remark  may  be  applied  to  most  of  the  raisers 
in  this  country),  simply  leaving  Nature  to  herself  and  selecting  the 
best  of  her  produce.  From  this  reasoning  I  felt  certain  there  was 
a  wide  scope  for  working  out  fresh  ideas,  and  the  greatest  difficulty 
would  be  to  jiroduce  good  well-ripened  seed.  Previous  experience 
had  taught  me  that  our  common  open-air  method  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  was  in  no  way  practicable,  and  th<at  a  fresh  move  must 
be  made.  I  then  tried  .an  entirely  new  mode  of  culture,  and  found, 
as  I  had  anticipated,  that  good  seed  could  be  produced.  I  must  say 
that  many  difficulties  were  met  with,  but  at  last  I  succeeded  in 
seeding  from  every  Rose  I  tried,  and  did  not  fail  in  any  variety  I 
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crossed,  no  matter  how  \\-idely  the  sorts  were  separated.  The  Teas 
crossed  freely  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  vice  vosii,  and  the 
Mosses  crossed  freely  with  each  kind. 

For  my  main  experiments^!  took  my  favourite  Teas,  Alba  rosea 
and  President,  as  seed-bearing  jjlants,  and  from  these  I  have 
selected  the  varieties  which  I  am  now  cultivating,  except  one,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  they  possess  greater  perpetuity  as  regards 
blooming,  greater  depth  of  petal,  and  that  they  are  altogether 
different  in  type  from  any  Roses  before  seen.  Jly  object  has  been 
to  produce  yellow  and  white  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  crimson  and 
high-coloured  Teas,  and  I  claim  to  have  produced  the  first  yellow 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  seeded  from  a  \'ictor  Verdier  Rose,  blended 
■with  Isabella  Sprunt  (this  is  not  yet  named)  ;  and  I  lay  claim  to 
the  first  real  crimson  Tea  (Duke  of  Connaught),  seeded  from  Presi- 
dent, crossed  with  Louis  Van  Houtte.  I  can  guarantee  the  paren- 
tage of  each  variety,  ily  experiments  have  been  conducted  by 
myself  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  although  it  is  just  possible 
after  I  had  fertilised  a  bloom  that  it  might  l-.ave  been  re-fertilised 
by  insect  means  (though  it  is  iiighly  improbable),  with  regard  to 
the  seed-bearing  parent  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  mistake. 

Self-interest  compels  me  for  the  present  to  keep  my  modus  02>e- 
randi  secret.  I  do  not  mean  the  artificial  means  of  fertilisation,  ag 
this  theory  is  well  known  ;  but  I  feel  certain  that  no  good  Tea  RoSg 
seed  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  this  country,  or  ever  will  bg 


Pedigree  Roses,  showing  variation  in  frnit— tlie  larger  one  Allja  rosea;  tlie 
smaller,  Devouieusis. 

except  by  my  process.  To  save  repetition  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
individual  varieties  I  wish  to  state  that  as  all  are  seeded  from  Tea 
Roses  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  bud  them  on  Manetti  stocks.  They 
will  in  all  probability  in  this  respect  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Rose  Captain  Christy,  but  they  all  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  Dog  Rose 
and  on  their  own  roots.  They  are  all  real  perpetuals  (not  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  perpetuals,  that  give  a  quautity  of  blooms 
in  the  best  part  of  the  summer,  and  then  only  a  few  mediocre  blooms 
now  and  then  afterwards),  furnishing  a  regular  and  constant  succes- 
sion of  flowers  till  the  frost  sets  in.  Not  one  of  them  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced a  shoot  that  has  not  flowered  ;  they  have  never  been  attacked 
by  mildew  or  red  rust,  and  they  have  resisted  30°  of  frost  last  winter 
in  a  very  open  situation  without  the  slightest  injury.  The  colour  of 
each  variety  is  quite  novel,  unusually  clear  and  bright  ;  the  blooms 
have  gi-eat  substance,  and  remain  a  long  time  without  fading,  and  are 
grand  exhibition  flowers." 

We  have  seen  blooms  of  some  of  the  best  of  these  Roses  at  the 
Handsworth  nurseries,  and  very  beautiful  they  are,  being  bright  and 
striking  in  colour,  and  deliciously  scented. 


Standard  Roses  with  Leafy  Stems.— Two  years  ago 
a  man  brought  me  some  short  Briers  (juito  studded  with  side 
shoots,  and  in  this  respect  difi'ering  considerably  from  tlie  walking 
sticks  which  we  generally  obtain  to  plant  for  standards.  A  thought 
struck  me  which  took  this  shape  —  Why  trim  away  all  that  side 
growth  to  the  injury  of  the  Briers  ?  But  I  shortened  the  side 
shoots,  and  in  due  time  entered    buds  on  the  topmost  shoot,  and 


"bided  my  time."  These  trees  are  healthy,  vigorous,  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  their  age,  and  in  the  past  summer  they  pre- 
sented a  peculiar  appearance.  By  cautious  cutting  and  pinching  I 
have  kept  the  side  shoots  within  bounds,  so  that  none  have  grown 
far  out ;  and  now  they  make  a  kind  of  green  fringe  up  the  stems, 
and  take  away  the  harshness  of  outline  which  obtained  for  stan- 
dard Roses  the  profane  comparison  with  mops  and  brooms.  I 
should  probably  not  liave  written  this  note  had  I  not  seen  Messrs. 
Lee's  fine  show  of  winter  bedding  plants  at  .South  Kensington  a 
few  weeks  back.  Then  I  noticed  some  beautiful  standard  Ivies 
treated  precisely  as  I  have  treated  my  standard  Roses,  a  few  stem 
shoots  being  left  to  garnish  the  pillar  that  supports  the  head  of 
the  tree.  Every  day  we  seem  to  come  nearer  to  Nature  in  our  exer- 
cises within  the  realms  of  art. — Gardeners'  Maijazine. 


EOSE    STOCKS. 

The  following  question  is  now  and  then  debated  amongst  Rosarians  : 
Which  Roses 'are  preferable — those  on  their  own  roots,  or  those 
budded  on  the  seedling  Brier,  ou  cuttings  of  the  Manetti,  multiflora, 
or  other  sorts,  or  those  on  standard  Briers  ?  I  have  long  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots  for  amateur's  collections,  and 
depreciated  standards,  which  I  ironically  called  bi-oomsticks.  I 
continue  to  entertain  the  same  opinion,  but  I  must  acknowlcidge 
that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  there  are,  and  must  be,  exceptions. 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  are  to  be  preferred,  but  I  confess  that 
there  are  certain  varieties  which,  being  naturally  delicate,  gain  in 
strength  by  being  grafted  on  stouter  sorts  ;  although,  for  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  to  reject  weak  kinds,  which  check  improvement 
Grafted  Roses  possess  the  great  inconvenience  of  emitting  suckers 
from  the  stocks,  because  the  latter  are  constantly  disposed  to  free 
themselves  from  the  graft,  the  Manetti  being  the  worst  of  all  in  this 
respect. 

The  seedling  Brier  has  the  advantage  of  communicating  its  vigour 
to  the  variety  grafted  on  it ;  thei'eforo  it  is  particularly  suitable  for 
the  rapid  propagation  of  new  varieties,  inasmuch  as  a  single  bud 
makes  in  one  year  a  stout  plant,  while  cuttings  take  a  much  longer 
time.  Plants  thus  raised  are  also  preferable  for  sending  long  dis- 
tances, which  those  from  cuttings  raised  in  a  hothouse  are  not, 
owing  to  their  being  more  tender.  Besides,  the  Brier  accommodates 
itself  to  all  sorts  of  soils,  while  Roses  on  their  own  roots  are  more 
particular.  The  wild  Brier,  too,  being  robust  and  very  hardy,  is 
also  more  suitable  for  pot  Roses  that  have  to  be  forced  than  plants 
on  their  own  roots. 

Although  I  despise  standard  Roses  as  they  are  usually  planted  in 
a  border  or  on  the  side  of  a  Grass  plot,  I  must  admit  that  they  can 
be  used  with  great  advantage  amongst  shrubs,  which  hide  the  stocks 
(the  broomsticks,  as  I  call  them),  if  care  is  taken  to  gi-aft  with  free 
growing  sorts,  such  as  Mareclial  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Noisette 
Lamarque,  Desprey,  Aimee  Vibert,  and  some  Bourbons.  In  this 
case  the  Brier  lives  by  the  aid  of  the  stout  variety  grafted  on  it,  if 
not  checked  by  inconsiderate  pruning,  .and  if  its  roots  are  strong 
enough  to  struggle  with  those  of  the  other  shrubs  with  which  it  is 
associated.  But  if  for  this  purpose  weak  sorts  like  Teas  are  used, 
failure  will  be  the  result ;  therefore  I  repeat  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception,  so  in  this  case,  as  in  other  matters,  we  must  be  giiided 
by  experience.  Jean  Sisley. 

Lyon. 


Standard  or  Half-standard  Roses  on  Brier  stocks  have 
always  a  disposition  to  proiluce  suckers,  even  when  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  at  the  time  of  planting  to  cut  the  thick,  fleshy  roots 
away  from  which  the  sucker  shoots  proceed,  and  although  these 
gi'owths  may  be  pulled  up  as  often  as  they  pusli  above  ground,  yet 
in  time  they  get  so  troublesome  in  persistently  making  their  appear- 
ance, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  the  plants  so  as  more 
effectually  to  cut  away  the  parts  from  which  the  shoots  spring. 
Where  work  of  this  kind  has  to  be  performed  no  time  should  now  be 
lost  in  carrying  it  out,  as  if  done  at  once  the  removal  will  interfere  less 
withtheirb'looming  than  it  wouldlater  on.  Advantage  should  he  taken 
of  the  opportunity  tlius  aft'orded  of  digging  the  ground  over  more 
deeply  than  is  possiljle  whilst  it  was  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  also  of  supplying  whatever  may  be  needed  in  the  shape  of  new 
soil  and  manure  ;  and  where  the  land  is  of  an  over-light  nature  it 
will  answer  for  Roses  much  Ijetter  if  a  liberal  quantity  of  marl,  or, 
this  wanting,  clay  is  applied.  In  the  case  of  either  being  used  it 
should  first  be  spread  over  the  surface,  where  it  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  mellowed  by  the  weather,  to  enable  which  it  will 
be  best  to  put  tlie  material  on  the  surface  as  it  now  stands  with  the 
Roses  in  it  before  taking  them  up,  and  when  tlie  pulverising  is 
eft'ected,  the  best  way  to  proceed  will  lie  to  begin  at  one  end  and  take 
up  a  sufficient  number  to  admit  of  a  good  trench  being  opened,  replant- 
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iiig  them  as  tlie  work  proceeds.  By  this  means  some  labour  will  be 
saved  and  there  will  be  the  advantage  of  the  ground  not  being 
trampled  on  more  than  is  necessary  to  solidify  the  soil  sufficiently 
about  the  roots  as  the  trees  are  put  in,  staking  and  tying  eacli  as  the 
work  goes  on.  Where  any  additions  are  intended  to  be  made,  tlie 
sooner  they  are  got  in  and  planted  the  better,  especially  if  we  should 
have  frost  continued  for  any  length  of  time  towards  spring,  as  when 
this  occurs  it  sometimes  keeps  on  so  long  that  the  work  cannot  be 
finished  until  the  time  comes  when  the  buds  have  commenced  to  swell, 
in  which  case  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
flowering  the  same  season. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — As  to  the  description  of  Roses  that 
it  is  advisable  to  plant,  each  case  will  be  best  ruled  by  circumstances. 
Those  who  hold  the  exhibition  standard  of  Roses  to  be  the  only  ones 
worth  cultivating  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confine  their  planting  to 
such ;  but  much  tlie  greater  number  of  people  who  grow  Roses  forordi- 
nary  purposes  will  far  better  attain  that  which  they  want  by  seleotin 
those  that  come  more  correctly  under  the  class  of  garden  Roses, 
which,  although  to  some  extent  deficient  in  the  properties  required 
for  exhibition,  are  nevertheless  possessed  of  the  free-growing, 
profuse-flowering  habit.  It  is  the  lack  of  these  latter  qualities  that 
so  often  ends  in  disappointment  to  those  who,  with  little  knowledge 
of  Roses,  make  their  selection  alone  from  the  flowei-s  they  see  shown, 
many  of  which,  even  in  the  most  suitalde  soils,  and  under  skilful 
management  can  only  be  induced  to  produce  very  few  blooms  from  a 
plant  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Wherever  the  district  and  situa- 
tion are  such  as  to  give  a  reasonable  chance  of  their  doing  well,  I 
should  advise  a  good  number  of  the  Tea  varieties  being  gro%vn,  and 
when  there  is  no  prospect  of  these  thriving  in  the  open  gi'ound,  vacant 
places  on  walls  should  be  filled  with  these  beautiful  continuous- 
blooming  kinds  that  for  cutting  have  no  equals.  The  old  blush  and 
crimson  Chinas  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden  ;  they  are  among 
the  first  in  spring  to  bloom,  and  equally  the  latest  in  autumn. 
Respecting  the  varieties  that  produce  flowers  fit  for  exhibition,  there 
are  now  such  numbers  in  all  colours  that  are  free  growers  that  there 
is  not  the  least  necessity  for  the  general  cultivator  to  plant  any  of 
the  weakly-constitutioned  indifferent-gi'owing  sorts. 

Description  of  Stock. — As  to  selection  in  regard  to  the  kind 
of  stocks  the  plants  have  been  worked  upon,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
should  be  considered,  the  Dog  Piose  doing  better  in  some,  Manetti  in 
others  ;  but  in  good  holding  Rose  soil  the  Brier  usually  does  best, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  I  should  give  it  the  preference.  To 
amateurs  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  Rose  culture  I 
should  strongly  urge  the  planting  of  dwarfs  rather  than  either 
standards  or  half-standards.  T.  B.iiNE.s. 


AMERICAN     NOTES 

The  Foster  Peach. — This  new  variety  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  market  Peaches  in  Western  New  York,  and 
those  who  have  had  large  plantations  have  made  handsome  profits 
from  it  this  year.  It  closely  resembles  Early  Crawford,  and  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  that  variety.  It  differs, 
however,  from  the  Crawford  in  the  sweeter  flavour,  obvious  to  any 
one  who  tests  the  two  side  by  side,  and  by  its  rather  higher  colour. 
We  find  that  both  Early  and  Late  Crawford  have  been  sold  under 
the  name  of  Foster. 

Thinning-  Apples.— President  Wilder  stated  in  his  recent 
address  that  in  the  English  market  American  Apples  of  good  size, 
fair,  and  properly  packed,  commanded  fully  double  the  price  of  those 
which  had  not  received  that  care  ;  and  that  in  our  own  markets 
Baldwin  Apples  of  a  grower  who  carefully  thinned  his  fruit  brought 
2  or  3  dols.  per  barrel;  while  his  neighbours,  from  trees  not  thinned, 
received  but  1  dol. 

Chinese  Pears. — The  "  Iowa  College  Quarterly  "  recommends 
Chinese  I'ears  as  a  substitute  for  the  Quince  where  the  latter  does 
not  tlirive.  They  are  quite  unlike  our  well-known  Pears,  firm  in 
texture,  and  will  grow  freely  grafted  on  the  Apple.  They  are  exclu- 
sively for  culinary  purposes,  and  when  cooked  are  said  to  exceed  the 
Quince  in  flavour.     Their  complete  hardiness  remains  to  be  tested. 

Low-branched  Lawn  Trees.— Is  it  generally  understood 
that  no  lawn  tree  properly  managed  can  be  allowed  to  lose  its  lower 
branches  ?  In  a  general  way  it  is.  Many  people  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  this  system  of  treating  lawn  trees  ;  that  is,  they  recog- 
nise it  in  a  limited  way.  They  think  a  purple  Beech  should  be  low, 
and  a  sugar  or  Norway  Maple  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ma- 
jority probably  give  little  thought  to  tlie  matter  when  they  come  to 
plant  their  lawns.  Let  us  consider  the  question  a  moment.  It  would 
be,  perhaps,  generally  conceded  that  the  most  perfectly-grown  tree 
is  the  one  that  attains  the  most  pleasing  and  complete  development 
of  its  normal  or  natural  habit.     But  trees,  we  know,  always  branch 


low  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  ;  therefore,  we  are  safe  in 
retaining  the  low-branched  form  on  the  lawn.  Other  considerations 
likewise  favour  this  treatment.  The  stem  is  thus  protected  from 
injury,  from  sun  and  wind,  and  the  uninteresting  naked  stems  or 
trunks,  often  masked  imperfectly  with  shrubbery,  are  thus  done 
away  with  entirely.  One  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  any  tree 
I  ever  saw  was  a  Jj^orw.ay  Maple  jilanted  on  an  open  lawn,  where  its 
contour  from  ground  to  summit  was  one  grand  sphere  of  rich  green 
foliage.  Surely,  in  view  of  such  facts,  we  need  not  adhere  to  the 
old  method  of  training  all  trees  into  a  naked  stem  devoid  of  foliage. 
There  is  no  lawn  tree  that  is  improved  by  such  treatment,  and  only 
the  exigencies  of  sidewalk  or  road  can  excuse  such  barbarous  treat- 
ment in  the  case  of  our  noblest  trees. 

Premature  Ripening  of  Apples   in  America.— The 

unseasonably  warm  weather  continues,  and  its  evil  effects  are  seen  in 
a  good  many  ways.  Apples  are  rotting  on  the  trees  in  many  places. 
^Ve  find  that  on  sandy  soil  even  the  late  keeping  varieties  will  not 
winter  as  well  as  on  clay  or  heavy  loam.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  so  much  warm  weather  late  in  the  season  as  we  have  had  this 
.autumn.  Two  years  ago  there  was,  however,  such  weather.  That 
year  it  was  difficult  to  keep  Apples  ;  but  those  who  put  them  up 
e.arly  in  cool  cellais  and  saved  tliem  till  mid-winter,  got  a  good  price 
for  them.  I  think  that  this  can  be  done  this  year.  The  air  outside 
is  much  wanner  than  in  cellars  until  quite  late,  so  that  early  gather- 
ing and  storing  is  advisable.  There  is,  besides,  a  difference  on  the 
same  tree.  Apples  in  the  centre  and  north  sides  of  trees  will  be  less 
mature  and  will  keep  better  than  those  othei-wise  situated.  In  these 
hot  October  days  some  varieties  of  Apples  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun 
seem  .absolutely  scorched  with  the  heat.  It  is  possible  that  even 
in  W^estern  New  York  we  shall  have  to  select  northera  exposures  and 
r.ather  heavy  soil  in  which  to  grow  Apples  that  will  prove  good 
keepers. 

Peaches. — The  W.ashtenaw  Pomological  .Society,  in  its  report, 
says  that  on  elevated  gi-ound  the  most  profitable  fruit  is  the  Peach. 
More  bushels  are  grown  to  the  acre  than  of  Apples,  while  one 
bushel  of  Peaches  sells  for  .about  as  much  money  as  five  bushels 
of  Apples.  Four  continuous  crops  have  been  grown,  the  amount 
gradu.ally  increasing  each  year  with  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
The  Pe.aeh  tree  bears  younger  than  the  Apple.  The  sorts  men- 
tioned are  the  following  :  Amsden  and  Hale  in  moderate  quantity 
and  on  dry  soil,  on  account  of  liability  to  rot  ;  Troth's  Early, 
E.arly  Crawford,  Oldmixon,  Late  Cr.awford,  Hills'  Chili,  and  .Smock. 
These  ripen  in  succession,  a  m.atter  more  important  witii  Peaches 
than  with  fniits  which  will  keep  for  weeks. 

Fruit  House. — Mr.  Reeves,  of  Berrien  County,  stores  his  fruit 
for  winter  in  a  fruit-house  which  consists  of  a  cellar  under  his  car- 
riage-house, situated  on  a  hillside,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  fruit- 
room  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground  outside.  It  is  lined  inside  4  in. 
from  the  wall,  the  space  being  p.acked  with  sawdust,  and  it  is  filled 
in  between  the  joists  overhead.  The  temperature  is  easily  kept 
near  freezing  by  means  of  ventihators.  The  Apples  are  placed  in 
barrels,  and  keep  almost  perfectly.  The  last  shipment  was  made 
this  year  on  the  Sth  of  July,  and  the  fruit  sold  for  .?.3.25  per 
bushel. 

The  D^warf  Catalpa. — Again  I  am  drawn  to  s.ay  something  of 
Catalpas.  Their  bright  gi-een  massive  foliage  so  .attracts  one  by 
its  permanent  beauty  and  health  at  this  season,  that  I  shall  not 
excuse  myself  for  reverting  to  them.  This  time,  however,  I  wish  to 
note  the  value  and  beautj'  of  the  dwarf  Catalpa  (Cat.alpa  Bungei),  a 
perfectly  hardy  plant  of  the  most  shrub-like  character.  Retaining 
all  the  excellence  of  colour  and  form  pertaining  to  Catalpa  foliage,  as 
well  as  its  autumn  permanence,  it  is  yet  always  a  round  compact 
shrub  of  consider.able  size.  This  rounded  shape  is  decidedly  formal, 
and  fits  it  for  standing  singly  by  gates  or  corners  of  paths,  and  .also 
unfits  it  for  grouping  with  other  shrubs.  A  mass  of  the  dwarf 
Catalpa,  however,  planted  by  itself,  especiiiUy  on  a  side  hill  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  passer-by,  is  very  effective  in  autumn,  or  indeed  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent 
ornamental  qualities,  the  dwarf  Catalpa  is  little  used  on  lawns. 
Must  we  attribute  this  to  want  of  knowledge  of  its  Viilue,  or  is  it 
mere  neglect  ? 

Kew  Garden. — This  world-renowned  establishment,  founded 
and  kept  up  at  such  expense,  .appears  to  be  in  poor  condition  in 
some  respects.  It  is  said  th.at  the  falling  of  the  rafters  in  the 
glass  stnictures  actu.ally  endangers  visitors,  nor  is  this  rottenness 
confined  to  the  older  houses.  Of  some  which  have  been  built  only 
a  few  years,  the  rafters  are  not  only  rotten,  but  they  are  absolutely 
dangerous  to  passers-by.  And  j'et  we  are  told  that  on  a  special 
day  53,0IX)  people  visited  the  garden.  What  a  pity  that  these 
rafters  could  not  h.ave  been  at  the  first  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
so.aked  with  crude  petroleum,  and  then  covered  with  a  suitable 
adhesive  paint  ! 
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Dolichos  japonicus. — This  Japan  climber  is  a  new  plant  on 
the  lawn  ;  indeed  few  have  seen  its  flowers,  at  least  in  America. 
The  leaves  are  laige — 8  in.  in  diameter— of  a  rich  green  colour,  and 
rounded  in  a  curious  three-lobed  way.  But  the  wonderful  quality 
possessed  by  this  climber  is  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  its  growtli. 
I  am  simply  stating  a  fact  when  I  say  tliat  iu  several  instances 
within  my  personal  knowledge  it  has  accomplished  a  growth  of  30  ft. 
in  a  single  season.  Surely  such  vigour  and  beauty  in  a  climber 
should  fit  it  for  much  important  work  on  the  lawn,  especially  for 
screening  piles  of  stone  and  otlier  unsightly  objects.  The  Dolichos 
japonicus  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy.  Tlie  flowers  are  said  to 
bloom  in  long  racemes,  with  purple  and  white  colours  intermixed. — 
Counlnj  Oentli'maii. 

The  Apple  Trade  in  Canada.— A  good  business  continues 
to  be  done  in  shipping  winter  Apples  to  England,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  between  .1,000  and  8,000  barrels  will  be  forwarded  this  week. 
Latest  sales  on  the  other  side  were  made  at  about  iSs.  and  ios.  pel- 
barrel,  some  fancy  lots  it  is  said  going  as  high  as  30s.  Winter  Apples 
in  car  lots  here  are  worth  275  dol.  per  barrel,  one  lot  of  200  barrels 
is,  however,  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  260  dol.  Several  buyers 
from  England  and  Scotland  wlio  arrived  here  a  fortnight  ago  are  now 
travelling  through  Western  Canada  making  purcliases. — Montreal 
Star. 

One  of  our  hands  'remarked  to  us  the  other  day  while  we  were 
surveying  a  field  full  of  new  Potatoes,  new  Turnips,  Beets,  &c.,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  failures  : — "Tell  you  what  it  is,  these  'speri- 
ment  things  ain't  worth  nothing  anyhow."  It  is  a  truth  that  testing 
"novelties  "  in  a  large  way  is  a  costly  business.  But  gems  do  crop 
out  now  and  then,  and  those  who  aid  in  making  them  known  are 
engaged  in  a  good  work. — Rural  New  Yorhr. 
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American  Bulbous  Plants. — Messrs.'.Woolson  &  Co.,New 
Jersey,  have  sent  us  examples  of  some  of  the  rare  bulbous  plants  of 
North  America.  They  were  packed  in  dry  soil  in  cylindrical  wooden 
boxes,  and  all  of  them  arrived  in  capital  condition,  some  of  the 
bulbs  even  emitting  tender  rootlets,  evident  proof  that  such  a  method 
of  transmitting  bulbs  long  distances  is  highly  satisfactory.  Amongst 
the  bulbs  were  some  of  Lilium  superbum,  which,  in  New  Jersey, 
throws  up  flowering  stems  over  10  feet  in  height ;  also  roots 
of  the  true  L.  C'atesba;i.  They  also  send  bulljs  of  the  rare 
and  beautiful  Cooperia  pedunculata  and  C.  Drummondi,  tlie  only 
two  species  of  the  genus  known.  Also  examples  of  the  new 
Amaryllis  Treatia;,  a  pretty  species,  allied  to  A.  Atamasco  ;  Nema- 
stylis  geminiflora,  Camassia  angusta,  various  kinds  of  Calochortus, 
Lilium,  Fritillaria,  &c.,  and  a  plant  of  the  rare  Anemone  deltoidea,  a 
Colombian  species.  Messrs.  Woolson  are  doing  good  work  in  col- 
lecting and  distributing,  under  their  true  names,  the  many  beautiful 
hardy  plants  of  North  America. 

Libonia  penrhosiensis. — That  well-known  Libouia,  L.  flori- 
bunda,  is  far  surpasseil  by  this  beautiful  hyljrid,  Ijotli  as  regards 
habit,  profusion  of  flower,  and  brightness  of  colour.  It  is  largely 
grown  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at  Slough,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  it 
has  when  seen  in  quantity.  Its  bright  yellow,  scarlet-tipped  blos- 
soms render  it  very  showy,  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
plants  for  greenhouse  decoration  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  quite 
as  easily  grown  and  propagated  as  L.  floribunda. 

The  Fire  Thorn.- The  Himalayan  variety  of  this  well-known 
cultivated  shrub  (t'rataegus  pyracantha  crenulata)  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  some  plants  behave  in  diff'erent 
situations  or  localities.  A  case  in  point  is  the  fine  example  of  it  now 
in  full  beauty  against  one  of  the  walls  at  Chiswick,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  variety  crenulata,  and  a  specimen  of  the  same  kind  against 
the  walls  at  Kew,  which  obstinately  refuses  to  bear  even  a  small 
crop  of  berries.  Either  the  nomenclature  of  these  two  kinds  is  at 
fault,  or  there  are  two  forms  of  one  variety,  the  one  bearing  an 
abundant  crop  of  berries  every  season,  thi  otlier  not  worth  growing 
except  for  its  deep  gi-eeii  foliage,  and  there  are  many  handsomer 
foliaged  shrubs  than  it.  Tliis  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  for  similar 
examples  have  been  noticed  in  other  gari!ens.  If  it  could  be  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  crenulate-lexved  kind  is  a  shy  berrying 
variety,  tlien  intending  planters  would  know  which  to  select,  and 
thereby  obviate  the  disappointment  that  now  often  occurs. 

Co-operative  Gardening  is  now  being  recommended.  Good 
co-operative  fruit  stores  in  London  and  all  large  towns  are  mucli  to 
be  desired,  not  to  supersede,  but  rather  to  augment  the  supply 
afforded  by  shops  and  fruit  salesmen,  these  being  unequal  to  the  task 
of  distribution.  America  can  send  us  Apples  of  better  quality  than 
those  generally  produced  in  our  cold  and  dripping  climate,  and  in 
almost  any  quantities ;  but  our  distributive  system  is  so  imperfect 


that  much  of  this  bounteous  supply  of  good  fruit  is  kept  out  of  the 
reacli  of  the  poorer  classes  altogether,  and  tliose  who  do  obtain  it 
can  only  do  so  at  an  enormous  percentage  on  prime  cost  and  carriage. 
Here  is  a  problem  which  will  pay  any  one  to  work  out  thoroughly 
well. 

Australian  Apples,  although  excellent  in  quality,  are,  as 
mentioned  last  week,  seldom  seen  iu  our  markets,  but  in  the  Indian 
ports  and  at  Singapore  tlie  best  samples  are  eagerly  bought  at  nrices 
varying  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen.  That  this  should  be  so  in  lands 
where  the  most  delicious  of  tropical  fruits  are  abundant  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  and  shows  that  a  good  Apple  is  a  fruit  universal'y 
appreciated  by  Europeans  all  over  the  world.  One  would  think  that 
when  good  dessert  Apples  cost  from  2d.  to  6d.  in  Coveut  Garden  it 
would  pay  to  cultivate  more  of  them  on  our  own  land. 

"Winter  Tomatoes.— It  was  very  cheerful  the  other  day  at 
Kensington  to  see  tlie  Ijeautiful  colour  of  the  Tomatoes,  which, 
however,  appeal  most  to  the  epicure.  Mr.  (!iilljert,  of  Burghley, 
assures  us  that  the  best  Tomato  lor  winter  work  is  Vick's  Criterion,  a 
smooth,  round  sort  with  a  sliglitly  crimson  hue.  It  holds  its  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage  in  winter,  and  sets  very  freely  at  that  season 

Loddington  Seedling  Apple.— We  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Lewis  Killick,  of  Langley,  Maidstone,  for  fine  specimens  of  this 
excellent  Apple.  It  is  a  kind  which  never  fails  to  produce  a  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  worst  of  Apple  years,  and  is  a  variety  which  is  being 
largely  planted,  or  rather  grafted  on  trees  of  other  sorts,  in  Kent. 
The  tree  itself  ungrafted  never  attains  a  verj  large  size,  aad  is  there- 
fore especially  suitable  for  small  gardens,  whilst  the  fruit  for  autumn 
and  winter  use  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  an  Apple.  We  believe 
trees  of  it  can  now  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  best  fruit  tree  nur- 
series. 

The  Blue  Browallia  (B.  elata).— This  pretty  Peruvian  annual 
is  an  important  plant  in  the  Slougii  nurseries  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers  tliroughout  the  autumn  and  winter  montlis.  Blue  floweis 
being  then  scarce,  this  is  a  capital  plant  for  supplying  them,  as  it  is 
free  as  regards  growth,  easily  grown,  and  flowers  continuously.  It 
is  also  equally  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  for  border  decoration 
in  summer. 

Effect  of  the  Frost  on  Chrysanthemums.— The 
bright  days  of  a  week  ago,  which  made  the  autumnal  asjiects  of 
the  garden  and  the  wood  so  beautiful,  were  followed  by  frosts  very 
severe  on  garden  vegetation,  the  flowers  of  the  large  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  Victoria  Park  being  destroyed,  even  those  pro- 
tected by  canvas  and  mats.  As  Mr.  Jlclntj're  grows  some  3000 
plants  in  pots  tliis  is  a  serious  loss  to  fiower-loving  people  iu  tlie  east 
end. 

Ceanothus  G-loire  de  Versailles.— This  is  a  very  useful 
shrub  for  cutting  purposes  in  autumn,  as  its  pretty  blue  blossoms  are 
so  distinct  from  the  generality  of  other  flowers  at  that  season,  and 
are,  moreover,  borne  iu  great  profusion.  In  Mr.  Turner's  nursery 
at  Slough  there  is  a  fine  plant  of  it  against  one  of  the  walls,  which 
we  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  fine  flower.  C.  papillosus'and  C.  thyrsi- 
florus  are  also  planted  against  the  same  wall,  and  they  make  excel- 
lent bushes,  and  in  their  flowering  seasons  are  very  attractive  with 
their  bright  azure-blue  flowers.  Tliese  kinds  are  apparently  quite 
hardy  in  this  position,  as  tliey  have  been  planted  for  several  years 
though  unprotected  in  winter. 

The  Jalap  Plant  (Exogonium  Purga). — There  are  not  many 
cultivated  plants  that  are  of  economic  value  which  make  showy 
garden  flowers,  but  the  Mexican  Jalap  Plant  is  an  exception,  as  its 
blossoms  are  really  very  handsome,  being  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
the  native  large-flowered  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  sepium),  and  of  a 
pleasing  violet-purple  tint.  Like  the  last-mentioned  plant  it  is  of 
twining  habit,  and  looks  very  pretty  when  allowed  to  ramble  over 
other  plants.  We  saw  it  in  flower  at  Kew  a  few  days  ago  against 
the  wall  of  the  Economic  Plant  House.  In  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  country  it  thrives  much  better  than  in  the  open  air  at 
Kew  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Ellacombe  has  it  rambling  amongst  shrubs, 
&c.,  in  the  wildest  manner,  and  it  flowers  beautifully  in  such  a 
position  in  his  garden  at  Bitton. 

Coriaria  ruscifolia.— Those  who  care  for  beauty  of  form, 
apart  from  all  else,  miglit  like  this  New  Zealand  slirub.  It  is  a  distinct 
plant.  The  shoots  are  very  graceful,  and  the  small  green  flowers  hau"- 
down  in  long  slender  racemes.  It  is  in  flower  in  the  Temperate 
house  at  Kew. 

Jasminum  didymum.— A  mid-winter  flowering  plant  is 
more  valuable  than  one  that  flowers  at  other  seasons,  a  remark  whicli 
applies  to  this  pretty  Jasmine,  which  is  a  native  of  tropical  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  which  is  now  flowering  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  of  twining  habit,  with  glossy  green  trifoliate 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  are  produced  long  pendulous  fes- 
toons of  white  flowers  about  J  in.  long,  and  deliciously  scented.  As  a 
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pillar  plant  or  for  training  to  rafters  it  will  be  found  a  useful  sub- 
ject, ami  valuable  for  cutting  purposes. 

New  Double-flowering  Primulas. — The  new  races  of  these 
beautiful  greenhouse  plants  tli.at  have  been  raised^by  Jlr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burghley,  and  exliibited  by  him  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last,  are  quite  distinct  from  tlie  ordinary  double-flowering  kinds, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  much  stronger  constitution  and  more 
floriferous,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  compact  in  form,  and 
have  a  pleasing  variation  of  colour.  For  general  decorative  purposes 
these  will  be  a  decided  acquisition,  and,  as  well  as  for  cutting 
from  and  for  button-hole  bouquets,  they  will  be  found  especially 
useful,  as  they  keep  in  good  condition  a  long  time.  We  understand 
that  the  stocli  lias  passed  into  the  Iiands  of  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons, 
Fulham,  who  will  be  prepared  to  distribute  them  shortly. 

Arthrotaxus  selaginoides. — This  singular  jointed  Yew  i 
used  extensively  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmitli,  fo'' 
decorative  purposes.  The  Selaginella-like  appearance  of  its  forked 
stems,  furnished  as  tliey  are  with  deep  green  scaly  leaves  arranged 
in  spiral  rows,  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  Tasmania, 
its  native  country,  it  attains  a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.,  but 
lEti'ge  specimens  of  it  are  rarely  to  be  met  witli  in  this  country. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  hardy  enough  for  full  exposure  in  our  climate, 
but  it  requires  only  a  cool  gi'eenhouse  temperature. 

Mexican  Salvias. — The  apjn-eciation  bestowed  on  tlie  beau- 
tiful cut  specimens  of  Salvias  wliich  Mr.  L'annell,  of  Swanley,  brought 
to  the  meeting  at  .South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  well  exempli- 
fied how  really  distinct  plants,  which  formerly  wei'e  generally  culti- 
vated, become  supplanted  by  novelties,  and  thereby  rejected  from 
gardens  in  general,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens  or 
in  gardens  of  which  that  of  Sir  G.  Macleay,  at  Pendell  Court,  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  ilr.  Cannell's  specimens  consisted  of  .S.  Bethelli, 
a  bright  coloured  and  otherwise  very  fine  variety  of  S.  involucrata. 
It  has  velvety,  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  racemes  of  flowers 
that  are  U-  in.  long,  of  a  bright  rosy  pink  hue,  witli  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  covered  with  a  wool-like  substance,  and 
the  lower  one  with  a  conspicuous  spot  of  white.  Another 
very  distinct  character  is  tlie  pink  globular  cluster  of  unex- 
panded  flowers  surmounting  the  raceme.  From  this  character 
its  specific  name  was  derived.  The  other  kinds  which  were  sliown 
ware  S.  ianthina  Hoveyi  and  S.  splendeus  Bruanti.  Tlie  former 
is  a  deep  purple  flowering  kind,  very  pretty  and  desirable  ;  the 
latter  a  remarkably  brilliant  coloured  form  of  the  well  known  S. 
splendens,  with  bloom  of  tlie  brightest  scarlet. 

Heterocentrum  mexicanum. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  plants  which  flower  at  this  season.  It  is  an  old  stove 
favourite,  but  so  much  neglected  as  not  to  be  often  met  with.  It  is 
0  la  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Melastomads,  and  one  of  the  most  easily 
grown.  Its  flowers,  which  are  of  tlie  most  delicate  rose  colour,  are 
arranged  in  panicles,  perhaps  1  ft.  long,  terminating  an  erect  leafy 
stem  of  three  or  four  times  that  length.  Tlie  leaves  are  nearly  oval, 
and,  unlike  the  majority  of  Jlolastomads,  are  feather-veined  ;  tlieir 
surfaces  are  thinly  clothed  with  silky  adpressed  hairs.  An  upright 
yet  graceful  habit  allows  tliis  plant  a  place  where  others  could  not 
siand.  There  is  a  white  variety  of  it  worth  having  and  the  most 
rare.     The  specific  name  indicates  its  native  country. 

PauUinia  thalictrifolia. — We  have  to  tliank  Jlr.  Robert 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  for  flowering  specimens  of  this  extre;nely  elegant 
stove  plant,  a  state  in  which  it  is  but  seldom  met  with  in  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  short  axillary  racemes,  and  have  small 
white  petals.  Though  not  showy,  it  is  very  interesting  in  a 
flowering  state. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  are  tlie 
arrangements  decided  upon  for  the  meetings,  shows,  &c.,  for  the 
year  18S0.  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  : — Tuesdays,  Jan.  13  ; 
Feb.  10;  March  9,  23;  April  13,  27;  May  11,  25;  June  8.  22; 
July  13,  27  ;  August  10,  24  ;  Sept.  14  ;  Oct.  12  ;  Nov.  16  ;  Dec.  14. 
Whit  Monday  Show,  May  16.  Great  Summer  Show,  June  8,  9,  10,  11. 
Artisans'  and  Cottagers'  Show,  August  2,  Bank  Holiday.  Conversa- 
zione, Wednesday,  May  26.  Evening  Fete,  July  21.  The  date  of 
the  Rose  Show  and  Exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  .Society  will  be 
a  mounced  hereafter. 

RE.iDERS  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  us  notes  for  this  column 
concerning  any  subjects  of  current  interest — new  or  rare  plants  in 
flower,  or  the  like. 
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Nerine  undulata  (p.  446). — To  this  must  be  added  another 
late-flowering  species,  viz.,  N.  humilis  major,  which  is  quite  a  gem. 
Its  deep  rose,  or  rather  magenta-red  flowers,  are  large  and  also  wavy 
margined.  I  consider  this  to  be  as  good  as  the  earlier  scarlet 
flowered  sorts. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-JScukn. 


The  plants  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were  not  so  numerous  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Chi-ysanthe- 
mums,  which  are  now  in  perfection,  was  very  conspicuous.  However, 
there  were  many  interesting  plants  shown,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  a  small  grouji  of  choice  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  including  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  La4ia  Dayana  named 
superba.  Its  flowers  are  of  an  unusually  rich  deep  plum  colour, 
and  very  distinct  from  tlie  ordinary  forms.  This  was  deservedly 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  In  this  gToup  were  also  the  new 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  shown  and  certificated  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  exhibited  again  in  order  to  show  the  very  distinct  colour  of  the 
upper  division  of  the  flower  ;  also  Cattleya  fausta  superba,  a  fine 
hybrid  between  C.  exoniensis,  itself  a  hybrid,  and  C.  Loddigesi  ;  it 
partakes  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  the  former  plant.  C.  Marstersoniat 
was  another  hybrid  shown.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C 
labiata  and  C.  Loddigesi,  but  very  distinct  from  either.  The  white- 
flowered  form  of  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  and  the  curious  little 
Stelis  Bruchmiilleri  were  likewise  comprised  in  the  group.  From 
Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  came  a  larger  but  similar  contribution.  The  col- 
lection consisted  of  Orchids  in  flower,  such  as  the  rarely-to-be-seen 
Cynibidium  giganteum,  the  superb  C.  JIastersi,  a  panful  of 
the  rare  Trichosma  suavis  (a  charming  sweet-scented  Orchid 
allied  to  Eria),  the  showy  Oncidium  Rogersi,  Ltelia  autumnalis, 
and  others.  Amongst  fine-foliage  jilants  were  the  very  elegant 
Macrozamia  plumosa  and  M.  Denisoni,  and  Kentia  australis, 
Areca  concinna,  Thrinax  eleg.antissima,  all  handsome  Palms,  also 
Eucephalartos  villosus,  and  Lomaria  Dalgairnsi.'e,  and  the  lovely 
Tillandsia  Lindeni,  the  rosy  flower-spikes  and  purple  flowers  of  which 
enlivened  the  whole  group.  A  most  attractive  feature  was  a  fine 
group  of  double  flowered  Primulas  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert,  BiP'ghley.  Several  dozen  plants  were  staged,  comprising 
four  varieties,  viz.  :  White  Lady,  a  pure  white  flowered  kind,  with 
pips  large  and  plentifully  produced  on  short  stout  stalks  ;  ilar- 
chioness  of  Exeter,  with  «'hite  flowers  streaked  with  crimson  ; 
A.  F.  Barron,  similar  to  the  last,  but  with  gi'ound  colour  of  a  purplish 
shade  and  taintlj'  striped  with  a  darker  hue  ;  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  a  beautiful  kind  with  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy-pink  colour. 
A  fine  collection  of  the  single  flowering  kinds  came  from  the 
Society's  gardens  ab  Chiswick.  Amongst  these  were  some  having 
unusiually  brilliant  flowers,  such  as  Chiswick  Picd  and  rubro-violacea, 
both  with  blossoms  of  a  rich  crimson  shade,  and  both  were  awarded 
a  first  clasi  certificate.  In  the  same  collection  were  Village  Maid,  a 
pure  white  kind,  and  several  other  varieties  of  the  fimbriata  and 
the  filieifolia  type,  all  well  grown  and  exhibited.  From  Chiswick 
came  also  a  fine  group  of  Abutilons,  comprising  several  of  Mr.  George's 
seedlings  and  other  beautiful  varieties,  such  as  Prince  of  Orange, 
Reino  d'Or,  Boule  de  Keige,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  tastefully  .aiTauged 
group  of  fine-foliaged  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  also  cut 
branches  of  Crat.'egus  pj'racantha  crenulata  gathered  from  the  plant, 
now  in  full  berry,  against  one  of  the  walls  at  Cliiswick.  ilessrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  contributed  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  including  several  of  the  newer  varieties  ;  the 
majority  of  the  blooms  were  large  and  well  formed,  and  exemplified 
good  culture.  A  Large  umbel  of  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Bomarea 
Carderi  was  shown  by  Mr.  Green,  from  Sir  G.  Macleay's  garden  at 
Pendell  Court ;  as  the  flowers  were  of  the  second  crop  of  bloom  this 
season,  they  were  necessarily  smaller,  but  in  this  condition  they  are 
extremely  handsome.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  of  the  Swanley  Nurseries, 
brought  cut  flowers  of  some  very  beautiful  Salvias,  which,  though  their 
types  are  by  no  means  of  recent  introduction,  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  cultivation  ;  they  consisted  of  S.  involucrata  Bethelli,  S. 
splendens  Bruanti,  and  S.  ianthina  Hoveyi  ;  these  are  alluded  to  in 
another  column.  Jlr.  Cannell  also  showed  some  new  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  a  bunch  of  the  original  single-flowered  species. 
Mr.  R.  Dean  again  exhibited  plants  of  the  pretty  M.arigold  Diadem, 
and  also  a  fine  Hose-in-Hose  Primrose  with  'deep  orange-coloured 
blooms.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  at  Gunuersbury  Park,  sent  an 
unusually  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  large  and  beautifully  marked  ;  to  this  example  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  ilr.  H.  Bennett,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  Salisbury,  for 
specimens  of  his  pedigree  Roses  bearing  seed-pods  in  various  stages 
of  ripening  ;  these  are  alluded  to  elsewhere.  A  fine  group  of  Cycla- 
mens was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  all  the 
plants  of  which  were  obtained  from  seeds  sown  in  October  last 
year,  thus  clearly  showing  how  fine  plants  of  Cyclamens  may  be 
obtained  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

Fruit. — 'orae  well-grown  bunches  of  Gros  Colniar  Grape  were 
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shown  by  Mr.  Wood,  The  Gardens,  Leyboiu-ne  Grange,  Kent.  They 
were  packed  in  baskets  to  ilhistrate  Sir.  Wood's  mode  of  sending 
Grapes  to  market  and  elsewhere.  Examples  of  Alu^^^ck  .Seedling 
Grape  were  exiiibited  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Bell,  Clive  House,  Alnwick  ; 
one  bunch  was  from  the  original  Vine,  which  was  unusually  fine  both 
in  bunch  and  berry  ;  another  from  a  Vine  of  the  seedling  grafted  on 
a  Black  Hamburgli  stock  ;  the  berries  of  this  bunch  were  somewhat 
small.  It  was  stated  th.at  60  lb.  of  fruit  had  been  produced  this 
season  by  a  Vine  of  this  variety,  which  was  planted  in  Jlay,  1877. 
Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhamsted,  sent  a  dish  of  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Tliury  .Strawben-y,  whicli,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  was  remarkably  good.  A  disli  of  excellent  fruits  of 
Pitmaston  Duchesse  Pear  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wildsmith  from  the 
gardens  at  Heckiield,  where  they  were  grown  on  a  wall  with  a  western 
aspect.  Some  seedling  Apples  and  Pears  were  exhibited,  and  amongst 
them  a  handsome  variety  of  Apple  bearing  the  name  of  Jolly  Miller 
was  shov\-n  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Hunthigdon.  Mr.  .J.  t'hesher, 
Peterborough,  alsoshowedApples  and  Pears.  A  collection  of  fifty  kinds 
of  Apples  and  Pears  was  exhibited  Jlr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Hors- 
ham, which  included  some  well-grown  examples. 

Vegetables. — One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  competition  for  the  valuable  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  These  prizes  amounted  in  value  to  nearly 
£50,  and  consisted  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  with  added 
money.  The  competitors  were  numerous,  the  entries  unnibering 
forty-four,  and  the  classes  were  very  closely  contested,  ilost  of 
the  collections  contained  some  excellent  examples  of  skilful  culture, 
though  of  necessity  some  of  the  produce  was  not  so  large  as  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  case  in  a  more  favourable  season.  The 
best  collection  of  twelve  kinds  was  sho^^l  by  Mr.  G.  Neal,  gardener 
to  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton,  Oxford.  It  included  well-grown 
examples  of  Ay  ton  Castle  Leek,  International  Kidney  Potato,  Suttons' 
King  of  the  Cauliflowers,  Suttons'  Improved  Reading  Onion,  Suttons' 
Matchless  Brussels  Sprouts,  Suttons'  Improved  Dark  Red  Beet, 
Suttons'  Sulham  Prize  Celery,  Suttons'  Snowball  Turnip,  Hathaway's 
Excelsior  Tomato,  Spanish  Cardoon,  and  Suttons'  Student  Parsnip. 
Mr.  G.  JIuir,  Margam  Park,  .South  Wales,  won  the  second  prize,  and 
the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Orsett  Hall, 
Romford.  There  were  nine  exhibitors  in  this  class.  The  best  dish 
of  .Suttons'  Improved  Reading  Onion  came  from  Mr.  G.  Neal,  and 
the  next  best  from  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley, 
Heckfield  Place,  WinchfieM.  Seventeen  dishes  were  shown  for  these 
prizes.  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  gardener  to  Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  took  the 
first  prize  for  Suttons'  Woodstock  Kidney  Potato  ;  and  the  second 
was  won  by  Jlr.  H.  Harris,  Denne  Park,  Horsham.  The  tubers 
shown  were  excellent  in  every  point,  but  there  were  but  five  dishes 
sho^vn.  In  the  class  for  Suttons'  ilagnum  Bonum  there  were  sixteen 
exhibitors.  The  best  dish  came  from  Mr.  .J.  Fairweather,  Halston, 
Oswestry  ;  and  Mr.  .J.  Richardson  took  the  second  prize,  ilessrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  exhil)ited  samples  of  Magnum  Bonum,  a  variety 
which  has  resisted  the  disease,  and  for  the  introduction  of  which,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  public  are  indebteil  to  the  Reading  firm.  . 
A  collection  of  fifty-four  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  kinds  of 
Potatoes  was  also  exhiljited  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  Mr.  P.  McKinl.ay, 
Penge,  also  showed  fifty-four  kinds,  which  were  all  remarkably  well 
grown.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a  sample  of 
their  Improved  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch  Champion,  both  reputedly 
disease-resisting  sorts ;  also  fifty-four  dishes  of  American-grown 
Potatoes,  which  have  just  arrived,  and  about  three  dozen  dishes  of 
English-grown  varieties.  Tlie  same  firm  also  contributed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  sixty-two  varieties  of  Turnips  and  .Swedes  wliich 
were  grown  in  their  trial  gTounds  at  Forest  Hill.  Samples  of  a  very 
fine  sort  of  Brussels  Sprouts  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  & 
Sons,  Aigljurth  Xurseries,  Liverpool.  These  were  remarkably  pro- 
lific, and  are  said  to  be  very  hardy. 


ROYAL     AQUARIUM     CHRYSAXTHEMUM 
EXHIBITION. 

November    19    and    20. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  last.  The  show  was  in  every  respect  an  excellent 
one,  and  comprised  numerous  examples  of  skilful  culture.  The 
classss  on  the  whole  were  well  filled,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
closely  contested.  In  the  premier  class  for  the  best  group  staged  for 
general  effect  there  were  but  four  exhibitors.  Tlie  first  prize,  con- 
sisting of  a  silver  cuj),  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Balaam,  Clapton,  who 
had  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants  comjjrising  several  standards  ; 
amongst  these  were  fine  examples  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Julie  LargraveriS, 
George  Glenny,   Mrs.  G.  Rundle,   Mr.  Brunlees,  Brilliant,  Faust, 


Calliope,  &o.  In  the  next  class  for  six  standards,  the  first  place 
was  taken  with  handsome  plants  of  the  Cossack,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Elaine,  and  ilrs.  Haliburton.  These 
half-a-dozen  constituted  the  best  plants  in  the  show ;  in  fact,  such 
excellent  specimens  are  seldom  met  with  ;  they  were  sjiown  by  Mr. 
W.  Brett,  gardener.  The  Craumers  Mitcham.  The  oth  erclasses  for 
pot  plants  did  not  include  many  plants  worthy  of  special  comment. 
The  cut  blooms  were  unusually  good.  The  best  twenty-four  blooms 
of  the  incurved  section  were  shown  bj'  Mr.  G.  Langdon,  gardener, 
Brook  House,  Clapton.  Tlie  finest  of  these  were  Prince  Alfred, 
White  Globe,  Queen  of  England,  John  Salter,  Princess  Teck,  Barljara, 
White  Venus,  Golden  Beverley,  Nil  Desperaudum,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  others.  In  the 
next  class  for  a  dozen  blooms  there  were  nine  exhibitors.  Mr.  G. 
Langdon  was  first  with  a  capital  lot  comprising  fine  blooms  of  the 
leading  varieties.  For  the  class  for  six  blooms  there  were  some  fine 
examples  shown  Ijy  eight  exhibitors.  Mr.  Williams,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, took  the  first  prize  %vith  Yellow  Beverley,  Venus,  White 
Venus,  Barbara,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Princess  'Teck.  The  next 
three  classes  were  for  amateurs  within  the  Society'.'!  districts,  but  the 
stands  contained  not  many  remarkable  flowers.  The  silver  cup  for 
twenty-four  incurved  blooms  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Sanderson, 
Willesden,  who  showed  some  excellent  blooms  of  .Jolm  Salter, 
Yellow  Beverley,  White  Globe,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Prince  of  Wales, 
James  Salter,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Princess  of  Wales,  &c.  There  were 
sevju  competitors  in  this  class.  The  next  three  classes  were  for 
twelve  and  six  incurved  blossoms,  and  in  each  the  exiiibitors  were 
somewhat  numerous.  There  was  only  one  exhibitor  in  tlie  class  for 
twelve  large  Anemone-flowered  varieties,  and  five  in  the  next  class 
for  li'.iuches  of  three  blooms  of  each  variety.  The  Japanese  kinds 
were  admirably  sliown,  and  the  class  closely  contested.  The  first 
prize  collection  consisted  of  Meg  Merrilees,  Red  Gauntlet,  Fair 
Itlaid  of  Guernsey,  Oracle,  Elaine,  Sarnia,  Garnet,  Gloire  de 
Touliuse,  Peter  the  Great,  &c.  There  were  seven  competitors  in 
tliis  class.  The  special  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Hackney, 
for  twenty-four  kinds  of  the  Japanese  varieties,  was  also  closely  con- 
tested. It  was  won  l)y  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Esher,  Surrey,  ^-lith  excellent 
blooms  of  Apollo,  La  Nymphe,  Nuit  d'Hiver,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  La 
Frisure,  Peter  the  Great,  Album  plenum,  Chang,  Slons.  Crousse, 
Sarnia,  F.air  ilaid  of  Guernsey,  and  others.  There  were  three  other 
exhiliitors  who  showed  excellent  Iilooms  on  their  stands.  There  were 
but  two  entries  for  six  foliaged  plants,  and  tliose  shown  were  not 
worthy  of  special  note.  In  tlie  miscellaneous  class,  Messrs.  .lackson 
&  Son,  Kingston,  showed  cut  blooms  of  .Japanese  Chiysanthemums. 
Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  contriliuted  a  few  groups  of  foliaged  plants. 
Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent  cut  blooms  of  various  kinds  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  several  plants  of  the  very  graceful  Prenantlies 
elegantissima.  Mr.  Boiler,  Kensal  New  Town,  exhiliiteJ  a  collec- 
tion of  Cacti,  Agaves,  &c.  ;  and  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  C'ovent 
Garden,  sent  a  tastefully  arranged  collection  of  dried  Grass,  flowers, 
&c. 


FRUIT    SHOW    AT    HEREFORD. 

The  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  Club  has  lately  set  aliout  the  task 
of  improving  the  growth  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  Herefordshire.  A 
committee  of  its  members,  called  the  Pomona  Committe,  is  now 
engaged  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  "  Knight's  Herefordshire 
Pomona."  Two  parts  have  already  been  published,  and  if  the 
editors  should  have  sufficient  support  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  whole  of  their  design,  the  result  will  be  a  work  which,  in  the 
completeness  of  the  text  and  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  illus- 
trations, will  leave  little  to  be  desired.  It  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pomona  committe  that  tlie  late  Apple  and  Pear  show  was 
held.  In  the  show  the  principal  prizes  were  taken  by  Kentish  fruit, 
and  cliiefly  by  fruit  shown  by  one  exhiljitor,  Mr.  Haycock,  gardener 
to  Mr.  R.  Pemberton  Leigh,  of  Maidstone,  who,  in  the  amateur 
class,  took  all  the  first  prizes  but  one,  .and  in  the  free  class  eight 
first  prizes  out  of  twenty,  and  two  second  prizes.  Auotlier  Kent 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Killick,  of  Maidstone,  also  took  the  first  prize  in  the 
professional  class  (nurserymen  or  market  gardeners)  for  an  admirable 
collection  of  culinary  Apples,  which  comprised  splendid  specimens 
of  the  following  varieties  : — M6re  de  Menage,  Lord  Suftield,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  Loddington  or  Stone's  Ap2ile,'Peasgood's  None- 
such, Lord  Derby,  Cox's  Pomona,  Warner's  King,  and  Tower  of 
Glamis.  Mr.  Haycock's  collection  of  dessert  Apples  included  the 
Old  and  White  Nonpareil,  Ducliess  of  Oldenburg,  Sykehouse 
Russet,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston,  Reinette 
de  Canada,  Golden  Reinette,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Ashniead 
Kernel,  Golden  Knob,  Mannington  Pearmain,  and  other  varieties  ; 
and  his  collection  of  culinary  sorts,  Lord  Suflield,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, C.alville  Blance,  Golden  Spire,  Small's  Admirable,  Lord  Derby, 
Warner's  King,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Belle  Duboise,  Alexander, 
Bedfordshire    Foundling,     Manks     Codling,    Ecklinville    Seedlin.', 
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Northern  Greening,  Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthornden,  and  Hanwell 
Souring.  In  the  free  class  for  single  plates  of  fruit,  Mr.  Haycock 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  culinary  Apples  witli  six  specimens  of 
Belle  Duboise,  which  weighed  nearly  a  pound  apiece  ;  and  first 
prizes  in  t'.ie  class  for  Ribstons,  Nonpareil,  Russets,  and  Lady's 
Finger.  Mr.  Haycock's  show  of  Pears  was  very  fine,  but  Sir  Henry 
Scudamore  Stanhope  ran  him  closely  with  an  excellent  collection 
from  the  famous  cordon  wall  at  Holme  Lacey,  upon  which— as  Sir 
Henry  tells  us  in  the  second  part  of  the  "New  Pomona"— within 
a  space  of  37  yards  in  length  eighty-three  Pear  trees  are  trained, 
comprising  forty-three  varieties.  As  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  commercial  aspect  of  fruit  gi-owing,  whetlier  for  domestic  con- 
sumption or  for  other  pur[)Oses,  we  do  not  propose  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  the  show  of  dessert  Pears,  in  which  the  collection  was 
extremely  rich,  the  best  specimens  in  our  judgment  being  in  the 
collection  of  fruit  grown  in  France,  which  contained  also  some  fine 
examples  of  culinary  and  dessert  Apples.  No  doubt  the  choicest 
sorts  of  Pears  may,  in  favourable  seasons,  lie  produced  in  this 
country  by  private  growers,  as  the  collection  showed  by  Mr.  Hay- 
cock and  Sir  Henry  Scudamore  Stanhope  testify,  the  weather  not- 
withstanding ;  but  in  the  market  the  English  grower  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  unable  to  stand  against  the  importation  from  France  and  .Jersey. 
Indeed,  we  umlerstand  that  Mr.  Haycock  himself  admitted  at  Here- 
ford that,  wliile  he  could  beat  all  England,  Jersey  anil  France  could 
always  beat  him. 


ANSWERS  TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


of  Salaniini  Dulcamara  ;  2,   Berries  of  Hippophae  rhamnoides ;  3,  berries  of  a 

species  of  Elic.ignus. 5.   T. — We  cannot  name  eefidlini;  forms  of  Laweon's 

Cypress,  as  tliey  vary  so  much  in  a  mature  state. T.  (jVaced-i/i)— Ooccoloba 

piatyelaila. ^n7H('rer,— Dalilia  imperialis,  njw  finely  in  flower  in  the  Palm- 
house  at  Kew. 

Names  of  Fruits— /!.  S.  Pears— 1,  Forelle;   2,  Beurr^  lie   Capiaumont ; 

Apple  not  Itnown U.  li.  .? —Pears— 1.  Brown  Beun-(^ ;   2,  Beurr6  Superfln, 

Beurril*  Busc. il.  S.  F— Apples— 2,  Cox's  Pomona ;  3,   Duck's  Bill ;  5.  Adam's 

Peamiain  ;  (J.  Cockle's  Pippin  ;  others  not  known. S.  T.—l,  Cellini ;  2,  Golden 

Pippin, f/tTf-f.- Pear -Beurr^  de  Capiaumont.— Apples— 1,  Dumelow's  Seed- 

lin;; ;    2,  Holland    Pippin. \V.    r.— Pear— 7,  Gansel's  Bergamot.— Apple,  9, 

Dumelow's  Seedling. 

Questions. 

Lettuces  under  Cloohes. — I  am  tryinj;  the  French  method  of  growing 
Lettuces  U>v  winter  salaiU  under  cloclieg.  and  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  would  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience  of  the  system,  and 
wiiiiM  .ilso  '^ive  their  opinion  why  the  cloches  are  so  little  used  in  England  ?  We 
have  idaicd  them  over  young  Lettuces  planted  out  early  in  October;  the  bed 
slopes  gently  upwards  towards  a  brick  wall,  and  has  a  full  south-west  exposure. 
The  glasses  are  tilted  up  a  few  inches  during  the  day  wlienever  the  weather  is 
not  frosty,  l)ut  I  suppose  now  it  is  cold  enough  to  keep  them  down  altogether. 
I  shall  be  verv  grateful  for  any  hints  on  the  subject.— MRS.  F.  RiCARPO,  The 
Fiianj,  Old  Wiiuhur. 

Boronia  megrasti^ma.— How  shall  I  treat  this  so  as  to  induce  it  to  flower 
in  the  spring  ?    The  heat  of  my  greenhouse  averages  50°  at  night.— M.  M. 


Soil  for  Ferns. — J.  3r— The  robust-growini  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns  thrive 
best  in  two-thirds  ftbrons  loam  and  one-third  peat  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  pro- 
portions Lastreas,  Seolopendriums.  Atliyriiiins,  I'ulystichums,  &c.,  grow  .all  the 
more  vigorously  when  top-dressel  with  ,i  littli-  thm- lu-lily  rotten  manure.  The 
smaller  growing  species,  such  .as  .\spk-niuiii  Tricliomaiiis.  .\.  septentrionale,  &c., 
prefer  a  fibrous  peaty  soil ;  in  many  instances  an  admixture  of  pieces  of  sand- 
stone will  be  found  beneficial.  Where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  natnre  of  the 
soil  required,  employ  peat,  as  all  kinds  of  Ferns  will  flourish  in  that  compost, 
although,  as  before  stated,  the  major  portion  of  the  hardy  kinds  prefer  stronger 
food.— B. 

Tlie  Cardinal-flo'war.— »4;p/ia.— The  varieties  of  the  herbaceous  Lobelia, 
of  which  L.  cardinalis  is  oue,  should  be  treated  .as  half-hardyplants  ;  they  should 
lie  lifted  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  which  should  have  the  protection  of 
some  covering  in  severe  weather.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  propagating  them, 
when  the  plants  have  pushed  a  few  inches ;  the  roots  are  then  either  divided,  or 
the  shoots  taken  oft  at  the  base  and  struck  in  gentle  warmth.— A. 

Peach  Trees.— .1  C-  C— Peach  trees  planted  at  the  b.ick  of  a  lean-to 
Vinery,  in  which  the  Vines  have  reached  the  top  of  tlie  house,  will  not  do  much 
good  ;  but  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  they  will  injure  the  Vines. 

Covering  Vine  Borders —S«6sc)-i6er.—Sheets  of  thin  corrugated  iron 
would  be  suitable  for  covering  Vine  borders  in  winter,  but  they  should  also  have 
litter  under  them.     The  sooner  now  they  are  covered  the  better. 

Evergreen  Climbing  Roses —Bosd.-These  require  but  little  pmning. 
It  the  plants  .are  young,  shorten  back  the  shoots  slightly  in  March,  and  train  so 
as  to  cover  the  wall  or  trellis  in  the  desired  manner.  In  the  case  of  old  speci- 
mens, the  we.ak  growths  may  be  cut  out  so  as  to  allow  the  strong  shoots  to 
m.ature— thus  enabUng  the  plants  to  produce  flowers  of  better  quality  than  could 
be  the  case  were  the  wood  allowed  to  become  so  thick  as  to  exclude  sun  and  air. 
—J.  C. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Araucaria.-/"— Having  well-drainel  some  pans  or 
boxes,  fill  them  to  within  1  in.  of  the  rim  with  two-thirds  leaf-mould  and  one- 
third  loam,  adding  to  the  whole  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  of  silver  sand.  Insert  the 
seeds  in  the  soil  atiout  two-tliirds  of  their  length,  so  that  the  large  end  of  each 
seed  is  uot  covered.  Place  the  seed-pans  in  a  cold  house  or  frame,  water 
sparingly,  and  be  careful  not  to  let  them  fall  a  prey  to  mice.  March  is  the  best 
time  to  sow —C. 

Drying  Fern  Leaves —Q— Fern  fronds  gathered  now  may  be  kept  green 
and  f.airly  fresh  for  simie  time  if  gathered  when  dry,  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
short  time  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  laid  between  double  leaves  of  news- 
papers, and  put  away  in  a  cool  room.  The  hardiest  and  toughest  fronds,  such 
as  those  of  the  Lastrea  Filix-mas  of  the  hedgerows,  also  of  the  Pteris  aquilina 
or  common  Bracken,  natnrjlUy  keep  best  and  longest.  When  used  they  should 
be  handled  with  special  care,  as  the  pinnie  are  tender  and  liable  to  injury.— A. 

Unfruitful  Trees. — I  have  some  Apple  trees  that  seem  to  be  too  luxm-iant 
to  bear.  .Should  they  be  root-pruned?— E.  [Ves,  if  the  same  tendency  to  make 
li-.uch  growth  has  been  noticed  in  previous  seasons.  The  way  to  root-prune  has 
been  recently  referred  to.  If  tlie  trees  are  not  too  large,  carefully  taking  them 
up  and  replanting  will  perhap;  be  the  best  way  of  giving  the  necessary  check,  as 
this  affords  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  roots  a  horizontal  direction,  and  brings 
them  near  the  surface.  Root-pruning  merely  chops  them  oB  without  altering  their 
direction.— E.  H.l 

Shallow  Orchid  Pans.— Wliere  can  Orchid  pans,  such  as  those  used  in 
ilessrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  be  obtained?— R,  C.  APPLETON,  Beverleii.  [The  Orchid 
pans  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  described  in  last  week's  GARDEN  (p.  436),  were  obtained 
at  Matthews'  potteries,  Weston-super-JIare.l 

Names  of  Plants— J^.  i[  ^r.- There  is  no  species  of  Draca!na  bearing  the 

n.anie   you   nientiou. C.  T.  i).—l,  .Apparently  I'olypo.Iium    Phymatodes ;    2, 

Aspidium  coriaceuni :  3,  .Scolopendrinm  vulgare  raniosum. R.  D.  S—l,  Lasi- 

andramacr.antha  ;  2,  Begonia  Rex. T.  S.  W.—l,  Helleborusniger  major  ;  2,  H. 

abschasicus.- Couifei-3— 1,  Retinospora  obtusa  lycopodioides ;  2,  R.  olitnsa  nana 

aurea  ;  3,  R.  obtusa  nana  compacta  ;  4.  R.  plumosa  aurea  ;  6,  R.  obtusa  nana. 

Anon-—l,  Veronica  decussata  elliptica  ;  2,  too  much  withered  to  identify;  send 
good  specimen. .V.  C— We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums;   they  should  be  referred    to    some  specialist. Oro/iirf.— Odonto- 

glossum  crispum. D.—l.  Adiantum  reniforme  ;  2,  .\splenium  ferulaceum  ;  3, 

A.  Hookerianum  ;  4,  Davallia  Tyermanni ;  5,  next  week. Enquirer.— I,  Berries 


Carnivorous  Plants. — A  friend  writes  to  ask  ns  not  to  b« 

too  sudden  in  onr  conclusions  as  to  tlie  relations  between  insecti- 
vorous plants  and  their  prey.  He  points  out  that  tlie  loss  of  a  few 
individual  leaves  or  pitchers,  as  so  often — indeed,  almost  invariably 
— hapjjens  in  the  case  ofDrosera  dichotoma,Sarracenias,  and  Darling- 
tonia,  when  flies  are  captured  by  them,  is  not  any  proof  of  their 
either  being  injurious  or  of  their  not  being  essential.  One  must 
rather  observe  that  plants  which  cajiture  flies  do,  in  the  long  run, 
benefit  by  them  and  iiroduce  a  larger  quantity  of  heavier  seeds  than 
tliose  which  are  unfed  either  by  accident  or  design.  This  much 
careful  observation  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  is,  of  course, 
granted  that  all  plants  have  the  power  of  absorbing  nutritious  sub- 
stances by  their  leaf  tissues,  but  Diona^a,  Nepenthes,  and  other  so- 
called  "  carnivorous  "  plants  differ  in  that  a  digestive  fluid  allied  to 
Pepsine  is  secreted  by  their  leafy  tissue,  and  tliey  are  thus  enabled 
to  disorganise  and  feed  on  nutriment  designedly  brought  into  contact 
with  them  in  a  more  material  or  solid  state  than  is  usually  the  case. 
It  is  admitted  that  much  nonsense  has  been  WTitten  on  the  whole 
matter,  but  when  Nature  makes  a  beautiful  and  efficient  fly-trap  like 
that  of  Dionaja,  and  Uaves  her  victims  with  a  copious  peptic  saliva 
after  they  are  caught,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  ultimate 
benefit  is  the  result  actually  aimed  at  and  ultimately  attained.  The 
whole  question  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  any 
marked  difference  in  Nature's  plan. 

The  annual  November  soiree  given  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  to  their 
emphyi's  took  place  at  Reading,  on  the  1.3th  inst.,  when  nearly  300 
sat  down  to  dinner.  The  several  tables  were  presided  over  by  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  at  the  principal  table  ^ere  Messrs.  M. 
H.  .Sutton,  A.  Sutton,  M.  J.  Sutton,  A.  W.  Sutton,  and  Herbert 
Sutton.  Mr.  M.  H.  Sutton,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  expressed  the  great  pleasure  •which  he  felt  at 
being  able  to  meet  them  again  this  year.  He  miesi'd,  however,  he 
regretted  to  say,  some  familiar  faces  which  were  wont  to  be  present 
on  former  and  similar  occasions,  and  who  had  been  removed  by 
death.  He  spoke  of  the  continued  growth  of  the  firm,  and  attri- 
buted such  a  result  to  the  thorough  business  habits  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  firm,  and 
to  the  care  that  w.as  bestowed  in  the  selections  of  seeds,  for  which 
the  establishment  had  become  world-wide  famous. 

HiOH  Grove,  Eastcote,  near  Pinner,  the  residence  of  Sir  H. 
Hume  Campbell,  Bart.,  was  early  on  Sunday  morning  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  strong  room,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  plate, 
was  the  only  aiiartment  that  escaped.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  at 
present  imknown,  but  it  is  attributed  to  a  defective  flue.  Some 
fine  trees,  amongst  them  a  lofty  Salisburia  and  a  lArge  Catalpa, 
though  near  the  burning  buililing,  have  sustained,  we  understand, 
but  little  damage. 

Remedies  for  Slugs.— If  the  readers  of  The  Gakdex  gene- 
rally are  as  much  troulded  with  slugs  in  their  gardens  as  we  are,  it 
m.ay  be  useful  to  say  that  the  best  preventive  against  their  ravages 
on  our  rockeries  has  been  a  cordon  of  silver  sand  put  round  the  rarer 
plants  ;  but  I  saw  a  gardener  the  other  day  using  cork  dust  (in  which 
the  foreign  Gr.apcs  come  packed)  freely.  He  said  it  was  very  effec- 
tual, as  they  evidently  could  not  move  over  it.  Its  advantages  over 
sanil  are  lightness  .and  looseness,  but,  no  doubt,  from  many  places  it 
would  lie  removed  by  the  wind  :  still  in  sheltered  nooks  (those  in 
whicli  slugs  are  numerous)  it  might  be  used  with  advantage. — JoHX 
"Wood,  Kirkstall. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
TUE  Art  itself  is  S atvke."— Shake spiare. 


LETTERS   FROM   SOUTHERN   FRANCE    TO    A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  I. 

XiCE,  Nov.  20,  1879. 
My  Dear  Squire, — 

When  you  kiudly  entertained  me  under  your  hospitable 
roof,  and  under  a  canopy  of  clouds  which  had  been  suspended, 
■with  two  or  three  hicid  intervals,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  over  your  ancestral  chimnies,  you  told  ine,  in  the 
smoke-room,  and  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent, that  you  considered  our  English  climate  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  delightful  of  all,  and  that,  although  you  did 
not  speak  from  experience,  never  having  left  our  Fatherland, 
you  firmly  believed  that  in  anticipating  fine  weather,  and  fine 
flowers,  and  beautiful  scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  i\Iediter- 
ranean  in  November,  I  was  preparing  for  myself  a  woeful 
disappointment.  I  thought  of  your  warning  when,  to  refresh 
my  spirit  in  tlie  tedious  operations  of  the  razor,  I  looked  next 
morning  from  the  window  of  my  dressing-room,  and  saw  the 
water  still  resting  in  peaceful  patches  here  and  there  upon 
your  pastures ;  your  soddened  stubbles,  which  must  have 
yielded  you  something  like  three  sack-;  of  unwholesome 
Wheat  or  di.scoloured  Barlej'  to  the  acre  ;  the  trees  in  your 
park,  which  were  unanimously  throwing  off  their  raiment,  as 
though  about  to  bathe  in  the  stagnant  pools  hard  by  ;  and, 
in  the  gardens  below,  your  Dahlias  and  Heliotropes  blackened 
by  the  frost ;  and  your  exquisite  geometrical  design  of  varie- 
gated eels,  tricoloured  worms,  and  glowing  tadpoles  some- 
what marred  by  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  plants 
to  their  winter  quarters,  and  the  disappearance  of  coloui — a 
few  pips  of  scarlet  Pelargonium  being  honourably  excepted — 
from  the  rest,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  It  may  be  that  my 
good  host  is  mistaken  ;  it  may  be  that  all  travellers  are  not 
tail-less  foxes,  who  would  induce  others  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  comfort.s  of  home  as  they  have ;  it  may  be 
that  there  are  brighter,  gayer,  drier  scenes  than  this.  C'ras 
ingens  iterahimus  minor.  I  will  go  and  see."  Yes,  though 
like  the  soldier  who  would  displace  his  rival  the  sailor  in  tlie 
affections  of  the  '  artless  thing,'  Madame  Favart,  I  '  praise  the 
land  and  blame  the  sea,'  wiU  I  brave,  nevertheless,  all  the 
perils  which  may  confront  me  between  Dover  and  Calais,  all 
the  wearisome  journey  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other, 
disdaining  the  recumbent  luxuries  of  the  Wagon  or  Coupe 
Lit,  and  will  verify  or  falsify  with  the  eyes  which  have  read 
them,  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Riviera. 

Permit  me,  dear  friend,  to  report  results  to  you.  Veiy 
near  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  November  I  am  writing  by 
a  window  wide  open  in  the  hot  sunshine  and  under  a  bright 
blue  sky.  We  (including  delicate  ladies  quickly  susceptible 
of  cold)  have  just  finished  in  this  delicious  atmosphere  the 
excellent  cafe  cm  lait,  &c.,  which  gives  the  appetite  a  prelimi- 
nary canter  for  the  longer  course  or  courses  of  the  ch'jeuncr 
hereafter.  I  look  through  the  window  aforesaid,  and  I  see 
that  huge  Cactus,  the  Prickly  Pear,  full  of  fruit,  four  large 
specimens  on  one  leaf,  and  close  by  a  Lantana,  with  its  gay 
red  and  yellow  flowers,  occupies  a  sjiace  about  14  ft.  in  height 
by  10  ft.  in  breadth.  Some  of  the  upper  branches  have  left  the 
wall  and  are  drooping  over  an  Orange  tree  laden  with  golden 
fruit.  Next  to  this  there  is  an  Arbutus  (which  ripens  its 
Strawberries  so  thoroughly  here  that  the  tree  must   no  longer 


be  called  Unedo  ;  cat  one  and  you  will  want  no  more,  because 
they  are  good  for  food,  both  preserved  and  an  mduvel) — a 
great  tree  full  of  blossoms  ;  and  beside  it  the  Japanese  Med- 
lar, also  showing  abundant  promise  of  fruit. 

If  I  go  into  the  gardens  of  the  hotel  I  find  the  Datura, 
with  its  beautiful  white  bells  ;  Roses  Lamarque,  Hom6re, 
Bourbon  Queen,  Jlrs.  Bosanquet,  the  Old  Monthly,  and 
other  Chinas,  such  as  Fabvier  and  Cramoisie  Supcrieure, 
Safrano,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  (fee.  (in  other  gardens  I  have 
twice  seen  Chromatella  or  Cloth  of  Gold) ;  the  Heliotrope 
flowers  freely  and  perfumes  the  air  ;  Plumbago  capensis  covers 
great  bushes  with  its  blue-grey  blooms  ;  Acacias  and  Abutilons 
are  here  in  profusion  ;  and  there  are  Violets  and  Carnations, 
Zinnias  and  Pansies,  Escallonias  and  Veronicas  (lalore. 

The  Polygalas  and  Chorozcmas,  which  you  English  tie  out 
in  pots,  and  coddle  under  glass,  and  take  to  exhibitions,  grow 
here  to  any  size  you  [ilease  ;  and  the  Palms,  which  you  put  on 
your  dinner-table,  are  great  trees  15  ft.  high,  with  their  Dates 
hanging  down  in  huge  bunches  on  their  long  red  stalks. 

Do  you  remember  a  plant  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  which. 
you  showed  me  in  your  stove,  proudly  pointing  to  its  flowers, 
few  in  number,  in  complexion  pale  1  I  saw  it  yesterday  cover- 
ing a  coach-house.  It  really  made  me  for  a  few  moments  feel 
faint  and  ill  with  admiration.  A  mass  of  roseate  beauty,  with 
a  tinge  of  mauve  or  blue — all  flower  (or  rather  bracts) — 
scarce  a  leaf  to  be  seen.  The  ghost  of  William  ]\Iay  must 
haunt  that  coach-house,  and  my  heart  yearned  for  Thomas 
Baines  and  a  score  of  plantsraen,  who  would  have  shared  my 
happiness. 

I  have  only  given  you  a  partial  account  of  the  gracious 
glory  of  this  favoured  place.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
mountains,  and  sea,  of  the  Olive  trees,  Fig  trees,  and  Vines  ; 
but  I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  to  your  reasoning  power  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  your  chill  and  cloudy  diggings,  and  that  the  sun,  of 
whose  existence  you  began  to  have  excusable  doubts,  has  still, 
when  he  pleases  to  show  it,  his  ancient  splendour  and 
benifieence. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration,  and  believe 
me  to  be 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

S.  R.  H. 


ENGLISH     AND     FRENCH     EXHIBITIONS. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  a  few  weeks  ago  on  this  subject  have 
received  so  remarkable  a  confirmation,  and  that  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  that  I  thhik  a  reference  to  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place  or  wanting  in  interest.  It  may  be  remembered  that  I  doubted 
the  dictum  in  this  case  that  "  they  manage  these  things  better  in 
France,"  and  tliat  the  French  system  would  be  simply  intolerable  in 
thiscountry.  Inonepointlgivetlie  palm  to  them — the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  their  exhibits  ;  but  I,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  that  it  led 
to  such  hopeless  confusion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it 
out  here  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  testimony  I  quote 
rather  concedes  to  us  the  superiority  of  arrangement.  I  refer  to  an 
article  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  "Revue  Horticole,"  by 
M.  Joly,  Vice-President  of  the  Societi?  Ceutrdle  d'Horticulture  c'e 
Paris,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me.  I  nun  t 
premise,  before  referring  to  it  in  detail,  that  my  former  paper  ^\as 
written  without  reference  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  his  was  written  witf  out 
any  reference  to  mine,  and  that  no  better  or  more  unprejudiced  testi- 
mony could  be  given  than  that  of  the  accomplished  author  of  the 
paper  in  question. 

M.  Joly  had  attended  the  exhibitions  at  Cologne  in  ISV.'i,  Amster- 
dam  in  1877,  Ghent  in  1878,  and,  finally,  this  year  came  over  to 
London,  in  order  to  be  able  to  report  his  experiences  to  the  society 
of  which  he  is  vice-president. 

He  appears  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  his  visit  that  he  earnestly 
urges  his  compatriots  to  run  over  for  even  a  couple  of  days  to  Lon- 
don. To  visit  Covent  Garden  in  the  early  morning,  then  to  go  to 
the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  and  the  parks  ;  on  the  following 
morning  to  see  the  marvellous  establishments  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
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Bull ;  in  tlie  aftcrnoou  to  go  to  Kow,  ami  return  in  the  evening  to 
Paris ;  and  he  thinks  tliat,  having  got  a  taste  of  tlie  horticultural 
treasures  of  Loudon,  they  -will,  like  Oliver  Twist,  "ask  for 
more."  The  plan  of  holding  cxhil)ition3  for  special  kinds  of  flowers 
finds  favour  with  him,  and  tlie  larjje  sums  of  money,  medals,  &c., 
offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  anil  the  different  special 
societies  are  evidently  a  matSer  of  surprise  ;  while  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  our  system  of  judging  is  evidently  preferred  by  him  to  that  of 
the  French  ;  and  the  giving  diflferent  small  bodies  of  jurors  separate 
portions  of  the  show  instead  of  having  a  whole  mob  of  jurors  going 
o\-er  all  the  exhibition,  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  an  alteration 
■which  would  materially  improve  the  character  of  French  exhibi- 
tions. 

It  will,  pei-haps,  surprise  those  wlio  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
parks  and  promenades  of  Paris,  that  while  M.  Joly  applauds  with- 
out reservation  our  method  of  having  exhibitions  in  tents,  and 
desires  that  it  should  be  imitated  in  Paris,  he  says  there  is  no 
place  in  that  city  where  such  an  exhiljition  could  be  held  as  at  South 
Kensington.  By-the-bye,  he  has  made  one  very  excusable  error  in 
supposing  that  the  gardens  belong  to  Kensington  Palaee. 

In  describing  the  tent  at  South  Kensington,  he  contrasts  it  with 
their  arrangement,  and  here,  I  think,  is  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  his  paper,  and  I  therefore  give  it  in  extenso  :  "  With  us  there  is 
generally  made  a  Grass  plot  in  the  centre,  with  a  depression  in  the 
middle,  and  baskets  placed  round  it.  On  this  are  placed  large  plants 
as  single  specimens,  and  round  the  tent  fine-foliaged  plants,  such  as 
Palms  and  Rhododendrons,  with  the  inevitable  rock  in  the  distance. 
In  London  the  large  tent  is  arranged  differently,  and  I  must  say 
that  its  appearance  is  more  happy.  The  ground  is  depressed  in  the 
centre,  and  raised  up  all  round.  Eiich  group  forms  a  terrace  with 
Qrassy  Jhelves,  on  -which  are  placed  fine-foliaged  plants.  The  general 
effect  is  more  favourable.  In  the  middle  are  placed  the  small  plants, 
and  the  boxes  containing  cut  Roses.  At  Brie  Comte  Robert,  as 
with  us,  we  are  literally  inundated  with  Roses,  and  the  eye  has  a 
great  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  good  and  indifferent 
ones.  This  year  I  have  seen  exhibited  in  one  lot  300  blooms  of 
Jules  Margottin  ;  what  interest  could  there  be  in  seeing  that  ?  In 
London  the  competition  is  not  only  Ijetween  amateurs,  or  between 
horticulturists,  but  with  only  one  or  three  Roses  of  each  variety  ;  it 
is  not  the  quantity  that  is  of  any  consideration,  but  the  quality. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  seen  with  us  like  the  perfection  of 
culture  or  size  liere  exhibited.  At  the  exhibition  of  May  4  last 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Paul  exhibited  Roses  in  pots  of  the  varieties 
Charles  Lawson  and  Celine  Forestier.  Each  plant,  more  than  two 
mfitres  in  diameter,  had  neaidy  300  Roses  equally  distributed.  It  is 
the  same  with  Dahlias,  Crapes,  &c.  :  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  see 
bunches  of  Crapes  exhibited  weighing  eight  to  ten  kilogrammes. 
In  order  to  obtain  these  marvellous  results  the  method  of  proceeding 
is  always  the  same  ;  to  take  away  three-fourths  of  the  fruit,  or,  if 
you  wish,  rub  off  for  a  truss  of  Roses  nine  out  of  ten  to  obtain  one 
which  may  be  exceptionally  fine." 

This  testimony  is,  I  think,  very  valuable,  for  it  concedes  to  us  that 
which  we  are  continually  reminded  we  do  not  possess — taste  in  our 
arrangement ;  and,  notwithstanding  ail  the  outcry  that  has  been 
made  about  our  formal  method  of  exhibiting  Ro.ses  and  cut  flowers, 
it  is  looked  upon  by  M.  Joly  as  superior  to  the  hnggle-niuggle  of  the 
French  method.  He  expresses  t!ie  same  admiration  of  the  method 
of  showing  Pelargonium,,  Fuch-sias,  and  even  vegetables,  and  then 
enters  upon  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  exhibitions  in  general, 
and  the  Ijest  method  of  improving  those  in  Paris  in  particular.  The 
great  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  place.  The  only  places  that  he  con- 
siders at  all  appropriate  are  (1)  the  grand  alley  opposite  the  F.xposi- 
tion  des  Beaux-arts  ;  (i)  the  large  centre  reservoir  of  the  Tuileries  ; 
and  (3)  the  grand  central  alley  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  or  that 
wherein  t!ie  Orange  trees  are  placed.  It  is  to  this  latter  that  M.  Joly 
inclines,  but  while  borrowing  many  ideas  from  us,  he  still  maintains 
that,  in  order  to  be  a  success,  the  exhibits  ought  to  last  a  week  at 
least ;  but,  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  he  evidently  desires  to  get  away 
from  the  everlasting  medals  which  constitute  the  sole  rewards  in 
the  French  exhibitions  ;  and  he  proposes  that  professional  horticul- 
turists should  have  the  option  of  medals  or  money,  and  that  ama- 
teurs should  have  objects  of  art.  He  says  :  "  Although  these  words 
'  Honneur  et  la  Patrie  '  may  sound  very  grand,  I  think  that  prizes 
in  money  would  bo  viewed  without  disfavour  by  three-fourths  of 
"the  exhibitors."  He  also  wishes  to  see  their  vegetables  exhibited  in  a 
better  manner,  ami  actually  adds  that  in  England  we  shed  a  charm  of 
poetry  round  them  by  tlie  manner  in  which  we  exhil)it  them ;  and  that 
exhil)itions  of  fruit  trees,  as  at  Amsterdam,  and  table  decorations, 
as  with  us,  should  be  encouraged.  He  would  also  desire  to  see  the 
juries  differently  arranged,  and  if  not  paid,  as  with  us,  that,  at  any 
rate,  they  should  be  "  feted,"  as  in  Belgium  ;  and,  in  summing  up, 
adds  that  this  would  effect  a  triple  object — maintain  their  importance 
as  a  society,  unite  on  one  common  ground  men  devoted  to  the  same 


cause,  and  entertain  amicable  relations  between  their  own  country- 
inen  and  strangers. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  those  who  are  continually  depre- 
cating our  efforts  on  this  side  of  the  channel  in  the  matter  of  horti- 
cultural exhiljitions  may  learn  a  lesson  from  this  remarkable  paper, 
and  see  that  the  opinions  are  not  shared  by  those  who  are  well  cal- 
eulateil  to  judge  ;  and  those  who  undertake  the  management  of  our 
great  London  exhibitions  may  take  courage  from  these  laudatory 
remarks  of  a  competent  French  authority.  I  have  long  contended — 
and  oftentimes  against  a  strong  contrary  opinion — that  in  the  matter 
of  exhiljitions,  as  far  as  the  excellence  of  plants  and  flowers  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  far  in  advance  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  something 
not  only  to  have  this  acknowledged,  but  to  be  also  assured  that  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  were  considered  ahead  of  us  we  are  allowed,  at 
any  rate,  not  to  be  behind  them.  Delta. 


LEAFLETS. 


Me.  J.  B.  Akmsteong,  Botanic  Garden,  Christclmrcb,  New 
Zealand,  sends  me  some  very  interesting  notes  : — "  We  have  in 
New  Zealand  many  plants  of  chaste  beauty,  which  would 
delight  your  lovers  of  Alpine  plants.  For  many  years  past  I 
have  spent  my  spare  time  in  studying  and  collecting  the  flora  of 
our  Southern  Ali)S — mountains  which  attain  an  elevation  of 
13,000  ft.,  and  where  even  in  the  valleys  the  thermometer  is 
frequently  below  zero.  Yoit  will  readily  see  that  such  a 
district,  and  it  is  of  great  extent,  must  contain  many  plants 
likely  to  prove  hardy  in  England  ;  in  fact,  I  am  certain  that 
our  native  sub-alpinc  .shrubs  will  eventually  become  the  com- 
mon ornaments  of  your  gardens. 

» 

For  instance,  vi'o  have  fifty  species  of  Veronica,  many 
Olearias  superior  to  the  one  you  have  (0.  Haasti)  ;  splendid 
Senecios  with  leaves  as  fine  as  those  of  a  Rhododendron, 
and  many  othei-s,  besides  numerous  beautiful  herbaceous 
plants.  Unfortunately  your  English  cultivators  have  got 
into  their  heads  that  New  Zealand  is  a  hot  country,  and 
they  not  unfrequently  kill  our  natives  with  too  much  coddling. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  hear  of  the  sub-alpine  Cabbage  tree 
(Cordyline  iudivisa)  being  shown  as  it  has  often  been  in  a 
collection  of  stove  plants." 

♦ 

iNIr.  Armstrong  also  sends  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  splendid 
Myosotidium  nobile,  which,  he  says,  may  not  unlikely 
be  hardy  in  England,  as  it  has  lately  been  found  on 
the  coast  of  the  c}lde.st  portion  of  the  colony,  viz.,  Stewart's 
Island.  It  is  a  seaside  plant,  and  is  fond  of  damp  sand, 
heavily  manured  with  seaweed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow, 
but  is  a  .short-lived  plant.  In  New  Zealand  it  produces 
leaver  measuring  18  in.  across,  and  heads  of  lilac-blue  flower 
6  in.  thiough.     It  is  a  gigantic  Forget-me-not. 

* 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  I  have  been  at  the  Liverpool 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  The  way  the  plants,  fine  in  them- 
selves, were  tied  out  to  sticks  as  stifl:"  as  pokers  was  sad  to 
see.  I  had  hoped  all  this  horrible  formality  of  training  had 
exploded."  Perhaps  some  good  may  be  done  by  employers 
prohibiting  this  waste  of  labour,  to  produce  that  which  is  in  no 
way  beautiful,  but  quite  harmful  in  its  tendencj'.  The  absurd 
training  has  not  even  the  merit  of  producing  better  flowers. 

* 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  the  plague  of  caterpillars  and  the 
swarms  of  moths,  which  have  been  noted  everywhere  this 
year,  was  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  birds.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  our  usual  garden  birds  were  destroyed  by 
thousands  last  winter  ;  and  this  was  probably  the  real  cause 
of  the  plague  of  caterpillars,  as  their  eggs  were  not  consumed 
as  usual  by  our  feathered  friends. 
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Eobiu  Eedbreast  is  the  familiar  friend  of  our  gardeners, 
sitting  on  the  potting  bench  at  dinner  time,  and  on  the  wheel- 
barrow whUst  the  digging  is  going  forward  in  quest  of  his 
"  grub  "  ;  but  it  does  not  do  to  let  him  spend  a  night  in  one's 
late  Vinery  this  cold  weather.  He  is  very  fond  of  Grapes, 
and  will  spoil  a  good  many  if  you  will  allow  him. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  grows  Auriculas  largely,  tells  me 
that  a  pair  of  wrens  which  frequented  his  Auricula  house  dur- 
ing the  summer,  might  be  seen  daily  perching  upon  the  edge  of 
tb(3  pots  and  picking  off  the  green  fly  from  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves.  If  we  only  knew  the  true  use  of  birds  to  gar- 
deners we  should  value  their  company  more  highly  than  some 
of  us  at  present  do.  * 

A  correspondent  protests  against  the  small  plants  sent  out 
by  our  very  best  florists  in  execution  of  orders  for  Alpine  and 
herbaceous  plants.  It  is  the  fashion  to  send  out  a  small 
thumb-pot  with  the  least  scrap  of  a  plant  in  it.  ilany  north- 
country  tradesmen  are  now  sending  out  good-sized  plants  from 
the  open  garden,  and  we  fancy  a  nurseryman's  business  would  be 
much  more  easily  managed  in  this  way  than  by  keeping  his 
stock  in  pots.  As  Alpine  plants  are  becoming  popular,  it  is 
worth  consideration  whether  the  jordinary  plan  of  working  the 

trade  cannot  be  improved 

* 

Referring  to  Gros  Maroc  Grape,  as  noticed  in  "  Leaflets  " 
(p.  432)  Dr.  Roden  tells  me  that  this  Grape  has  been  grown 
by  him  some  fifteen  years  past,  and  is  a  great  favourite  of 
his  ;  that  it  is  very  handsome  both  in  bunch  and  berry  (the 
latter  oval  in  shape)  ;  that  it  carries  a  good  bloom,  and,  as  a 
late  keeper,  is  worthy  to  associate  with  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling.  It  is  also  of  good  flavour  and  easy  of 
culture.  I  note  that  although  Mr.  Kivers  has  it  in  his  collec- 
tion, it  has  for  some  years  past  been  withdrawn  from  his  fruit 
list,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  ? 

» 

I  hear  from  a  gardening  friend,  who  observes  closely,  though 
he  does  not  write  much  (and  consequently  avoids  "wobbling"), 
that  Sutton's  Late  Queen  Broccoli  was,  during  the  last  very 
severe  winter,  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Broccoli,  and  kept  the 
table  supplied  after  all  others  were  killed,  till  the  end  of  .June 
and  beginning  of  Jidy.  He  also  tells  me  that  Telephone  Pea 
(why  not  call  it  "  Eureka,"  for  it  was  discovered  in  Culver- 
well's  Telegraph),  after  all  the  severe  criticisms,  is  really  quite 
distinct  from  Telegraph,  and  a  much  better  Pea  in  every  way, 
and  should  be  grown  as  a  second  early. 

I  read  in  a  "  Society  "  journal  that  a  second  batch  of  100 
Oak  trees  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Southgate  Place, 
to  a  gentleman  for  planting  on  Lansdown  this  year,  in  sup- 
port of  his  principle  of  cultivating  gardens  by  electrical  action, 
whatever  mode  of  culture  that  may  mean. 

* 

Mr.    Sadler  tells  me  of    the  great  good  which  has  been 

effected  by  the  opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Garden  throughout 

the  day.     The  public  use  the  garden,  and  seem  to  enjoy  it  to 

a   much  greater  extent  than  before.     Even  when  admission 

was  not  refused  to  anyone  who  rang  the  bell  and  asked  for  it, 

this    slight  barrier    prevented  people    from  freely  entering 

the  gardens  as  they  do  now.      The  work  in  the  houses  and 

out-of-doors  is  carried  on  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 

to  the  men,'  and  with   much   less  trouble   now   than    used 

to  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  precautions  as  regards  the  few 

that  were  admitted  in  past  days. 

* 

A  2'>ropos  of  Mr.  Williams'  remark  (p.  44.5)  as  to  the  state 

of  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  early  in  the  season,  viz., 

'  that  the  display  of  plants  was  meagre,  the  most  conspicuous 


feature  being  tlie  display  of  unnecessarily  large  labels,"  I 
may  mention  that  a  friend  of  mine  was  walking  the  other  day 
in  that  part,  when  her  little  girl  said,  "  Mamma,  do  they  bury 
babies  here  ? "  The  mistake  as  to  locality  was  certainly 
excusable,  but  the  labels  are  not  at  all  so  bad  as  I  have  seen. 
In  old  days  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Piegent's  Park, 
when  they  had  Teak  labels  2  ft.  long,  the  difference  between 
the  herbaceous  department  and  the  Marylebone  Cemetery  was 
not  so  very  appai-ent.     At  that  time  Kew  had  adopted  the 

little  iron  T  label,  which  looks  much  better. 

* 

I  notice  men  busy  trying  to  fill  up  the  ugly  holes  and  ruts 

into  which  the  wooden  pavement   in  Piccadilly  has    lately 

fallen.     It  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  people  will  find 

this  pavement  impracticable,  from  its  very  expensive  nature 

and   its    want    of    endurance.       It    is,    besides,     the    most 

dangerous  pavement  in  frosty  weather,  and  has  other  serious 

drawbacks,  one   of  which  is  that  it   absorbs  and  gives  off 

offensive  matter. 

* 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  most  perfect  city  street  is  one  made  of 
asphalte,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  the  dust  and  mud 
from  the  streets  by  employing  water  freely.  Why  could  not 
the  fire  hose  and  director,  numbers  of  which  are  now  laid 
down  in  our  City  streets,  be  made  use  of  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  late  in  the  evening  for  cleansing  them,  where  asphalte 
is  laid  down,  and  i)avements  everywhere  1  If  this  were  done, 
all  danger  to  life  and  limb  would  be  at  an  end. 

* 

In  Paris  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  price  in  the  different 
coloured  Violets.  While  common  blue  Violets,  single  and 
double,  are  fully  as  cheap  as  in  England,  the  lilac  varieties  of 
the  Neapolitan  tyjae  are,  or  were  early  in  November,  very 
dear.  The  former  are  also  offered  in  small  bunches  fit  for 
button-holes.  The  latter  are  invariably  made  up  into  large 
bouquets,  ranging  from  4  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  Parisian  boucjuets  are  mostly  far  too  large.  Bunches 
of  Roses  18  in.  across  in  November  were  not  only  a  great 
waste  of  floral  beauty,  but  would  also  need  a  strong  arm  to 
carry  them.  Most  of  the  French  bouquets  are  also  formed  of 
one  kind  of  flower,  and  very  seldom  indeed  is  more  than  three 
varieties  used  in  the  same  bouquet.       Occasionally   Poses, 

Mignonette,  and  Pansies  are  used  together,  but  not  often. 

* 

A  very  choice  All  Saints'  Eve  bouquet  w-as  purchased  in 
the  Madeleine  Flower  JMarket  for  five  francs.  It  consisted 
wholly  of  Orange  blossoms,  mixed  and  fringed  as  was  thought 
with  small  Orange  leaves.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
each  single  blossom  was  mounted  on  a  stem  apparently  of 
Grass  or  small  hard  Rush.  No  ties  were  used.  'These  stems- 
were  sharp  at  the  upper  ends,  and  the  single  flowers  were 
merely  pushed  on.  The  leaves  were  also  found  to  be  not 
Orange,  but  a  variety  of  the  Solanum  Capsicastrum.  These 
were  no  bad  substitutes,  and  with  daily  sprinkling  the  bou- 
cj^uet  kept  fresh  and  sweet  for  a  week.  Surely  it  was  excep- 
tionally late  or  early  for  Orange  blossoms,  even  in  France. 

The  flower  girls  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris — who  are  not 
numerous — have  an  odd  way  of  disposing  of  their  simple 
bouquets.  They  suddenly  present  themselves  before  ladies  or 
gentlemen  likely  to  buy — the  English  and  Americans  having 
their  chief  attention — making  a  curtsey  and  with  a  "  Pardon, 
Madame  "  or  "  Monsieur,"  they  insert  their  bouquet  in  dress 
or  coat,  and  retreat.  JIaking  a  short  detour  they  present  them- 
selves with  another  bow  for  payment.  To  refuse  the  mode- 
rate sum  demanded  or  return  the  bouquet  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
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NEW  TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS  FOR  1S79. 

Having  again  grown  for  trial  ami  comparison  with  older  varieties  all 
the  new  liybrids  of  these  beautiful  flowers  that  I  could  collect  from 
the  various  Continental  raisers  during  the  cold,  sunless,  and  most 
ungenial  summer  that  has  tliis  year  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and 
liaving,  notwitshtanding  the  unfavourable  season,  succeeded  in  satis- 
factorily blooming  twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  single,  and  a  similar 
number  out  of  the  twenty-one  double-flowered  varieties  received 
(these  latter,  with  some  few  exceptions,  being  much  more  delicate  in 
constitution  than  their  single-flowered  brethren),  some  account  of 
what  opinion  I  caaie  to  as  to  the  relative  and  respecti\e  merits  of 
each  variety  may,  I  venture  to  hope,  prove  not  altogetlier  uninte- 
resting to  that  large  portion  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  most  easily  cultivated  and  contin\ioas  lilooming  plants,  whose 
popularity  with  florists  generally  continues  regularly  and  steadily  to 
increase  as  they  become  better  known  and  more  widely  and  generally 
culti  rated  from  year  to  year.  To  commence  with  the  single-flowered 
varieties. 

From  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  came  six  varieties,  named  respec- 
tively Madame  Van  Houtte,  C'omtesse  de  Flandre,  Francois  Crepin, 
.J.  Putzeys,  J.  B.  C'arnoy,  and  Th.  Bnchetet.  Of  the  first  named  of 
these  vai'ieties  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  tliat  it  is  the  best  of  a 
very  poor  lot  ;  it  is  of  upriglit  brandling  habit  of  growth,  with 
medium-sized  deep  carmine  flowers  ;  on  the  whole  of  about  second- 
rate  excellence.  Tlie  next  on  tlie  list  is  a  coarse  gi'owing  variety, 
with  big  pointed  leaves  and  light  orange  flowers,  borue  with  con- 
siderable freedom  on  tall  straight  stems.  F.  Crepin  is  a  straggling 
growing  variety,  witli  large,  thin,  poorly-formed  rose-coloured 
flowers,  sometimes  partially  semi-double.  J.  Putzeys  is  a  small, 
orange-flowered,  and  comparatively  quite  worthless  variety.  J.  B. 
Carnoy  is  a  low  growing  variety,  with  peculiar,  round-shaped, 
shining  foliage,  and  rather  thin  medium-sized  blossoms  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  deep  rose  colour.  Th.  Buchetet  is  a  pale,  washy-white, 
thin-flowered,  and  utterly  worthless  variety,  quite  unworthy  of  being 
named  at  all. 

From  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  came  three  varieties,  two  of  them 
new — E.  Legouve  and  Ossiau  Bonnet — and  one  new  to  me — Le 
Pactole.  Of  only  the  first  and  tliird  of  these  can  I  say  anything  at 
present,  as  the  second  named  did  not  develop  itself  sufficiently  to 
enable  me  to  form  any  opinion  about  it.  E.  Legouve  is  a  fine 
variety,  with  large-cupped  male  flowers  of  a  good  clear  rose  colour, 
and  of  fine  substance,  but,  unfortunately,  of  somewhat  hard  and 
angular  habit  of  growth,  most  difficult  to  propagate,  a  fault 
possessed  by  several  of  the  finest  varieties  sent  out  by  this  raiser, 
especially  the  beautiful  variety  named  Oriflame.  Le  Pactole  is 
a  free  blooming  variety,  v.-M\  large  flowers  of  a  deep  canary  colour 
inside,  and  a  reddish  buft'  outside  ;  unfortunately,  however,  the 
blooms  are  borne  on  long  pendulous  foot-stalks,  which  hang  about 
over  the  plant,  and  rcipiire  to  be  raised  with  the  liaud  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  flower.  When  at  Ghent  I  saw  a  yellow-flowered 
variety  named  Arsene  Potier,  raised  by  M.  Bordeaux,  which  was 
entirely  free  from  this  important  drawback,  and  therefore  much  to 
'he  preferred,  though  the  individual  blooms  were  not  quite  so  large 
as  those  of  Le  Pactole. 

From  M.  Fontaine,  the  raiser  of  the  splendid  variety  Exposition 
de  Sceaux,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  single  Begonias,  came 
only  one  variety  named  Vulcain,  which  is  a  fine,  vigorous, 
upriglit  growing  variety,  with  large,  bold,  well-formed  flowers  of  a 
light  orange-red  colour.  Perhaps  this  may  be  considered  the  best 
of  this  year's  single  varieties. 

Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux,  sent  only  one  variety, 
named  Le  (leant,  an  exceedingly  free-blooming  sort  of  upright 
growing  and  branching  habit  of  growth,  with  large  flowers  of  clear 
bright  carmine,  unfortunately  rather  deficient  in  substance,  but  on 
the  whole  well  worth  adding  to  any  collection  of  these  plants. 

From  M.  Lequin,  of  Clamart,  came  Alexandrine  Lequin,  an 
exceedingly  fine  variety  (sent  out  last  year,  but  new  to  me),  with 
immense  flowers  of  the  finest  substance,  closely  resembling  in  form 
those  of  another  fine  variety  sent  out  at  the  same  time  by  this  raiser, 
named  rosea  grandiflora,  and  described  in  my  notes  of  last  year  ;  the 
colour  of  this  variety  is  a  clear  bright  salmon  ;  it  should  be  in 
every  collection. 

Among  the  double-flowered  varieties,  those  sent  out  1)y  Jlonsieur 
Boucher,  of  Billancourt,  near  Paris,  deserve  the  first  place  as  tlie 
most  vigorous  and  satisfactory  growers  of  any  doubles  yet  sent 
out,  being  of  upright  and  freely  branching  habit  of  growth,  much 
resembling  that  of  the  old  boliviensis  ;  they  were  o!>tained  from  some 
chance  seed  obtained,  without  any  care  or  fertilisation,  from  a  slightly 
semi-double  variety,  of  English  origin,  named  Dr.  Moore.  They  are 
five  in  number,   named  Louis  Boucher,   with  light  orange-scarlet 


flowers  fully  and  evenly  double,  centre  prettily  fringed  ;  Marie 
Boucher,  deep  carmine  outside,  centre  petals  of  a  lighter  shade  ; 
Dinah  Felix,  light  carmine,  with  very  fully  developed  duplicature, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  this  beautiful  set  ;  Duchesse  de  Cambaceres, 
fine  deep  carmine  and  large  but  somewhat  coarse  flower,  tallest  and 
strongest  grower  of  the  lot ;  Clovis,  much  the  same  shade  as  Louis 
Boucher,  rather  larger  flower,  but  not  quite  so  dense  a  duplicature, 
sometimes  showing  a  ■whitish  centre  on  first  opening,  which  disap- 
pears on  the  complete  development  of  the  flower.  Four  of  these  fine 
varieties  are  well  and  accurately  figured  in  the  coloured  plate  of  the 
number  of  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  for  August  16,  1879. 

From  M.  G.  Malet,  of  Plessis  Piquet,  came  two  varieties  named 
Clemence  Delahaye,  a  delicate  and  low-growing  variety  with  verj 
beautiful  medium-sized  rosette-shaped  blooms  of  a  delicate  rosy 
blush  colour  (this  variety  seems  better  adapted  for  pot  culture  in 
conservatory),  and  Gaston  Malet,  a  beautiful  low-growing  variety 
producing  de;p  rose-coloured  and  fully  double  male  blooms  on 
foot-stalks  well  raised  above  the  foliage. 

i\-om  M.  Victor  Lemoine  came  no  less  than  eleven  varieties,  but 
of  these,  from  one  cause  or  another,  principallj'  the  cold  and  unfa- 
vourable season,  only  three  bloomed  for  me  ;  of  the  others  I  hope  to 
give  some  account  next  year.  These  were  Beelzebuth,  a  low-growing 
and  somewhat  delicate  habited  variety,  producing  flowers  freely  on 
weak  pendulous  foot-stalks  of  a  light  scarlet,  the  males  of  which  are 
fully  and  evenly  double  ;  Ros.tflora  plena,  a  strong-growing  free- 
blooming  variety,  with  light  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  centres  of  the 
males  of  which  are  fully  double,  but  not  well  filled  up  to  outer  or 
guard  petals  ;  and  Viscountess  Doneraile,  a  rather  vigorous  and 
strong-growing  variet}'  for  a  double,  producing  blooms  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  deep  rose  colour,  the  males  of  which  are  somewhat  more 
than  semi-double.  This  variety  is,  however,  likely  to  be  valuable 
as  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer  in  the  late  season,  and  may  be 
more  double  also  in  a  more  favourable  season. 

M.  Van  Houtte  sent  three  double-flowered  varieties,  only  two  of 
which,  however,  bloomed — Comte  de  Flandre  and  Rachel,  and  the 
latteralone  abundantly  and  well;  the  first-named,  as  faras  I  could  judge 
from  a  single  flower,  is  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  orange,  and  fairly 
double.  Rachel  is  fine,  strong  growerand  f  reebloomer,  and  is  interesting 
from  being  the  first  double  yellow  that  has  been  obtained.  Its  colour 
is  pale  canary  yellow,  and  the  structure  of  its  male  or  double  flowers 
is  quite  unique  and  most  peculiar,  and  unlike  that  of  any  other  double 
variety  known  to  me.  Although  very  double  they  cannot  be  called 
a  good  or  even  double  from  a  florist  flower  point  of  view.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  quite  superseded  liy  a  fine  double  yellow  which  has  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  V.  Lemoine,  which  has  not  yet  been  named.  Some 
excellent  varieties  with  single  flowers,  and  a  few  also  with  double 
(one  of  which  has  been  named  Altha"'flora)  have  also  been  obtained 
after  years  of  careful  crossing  and  patient  fertilisation  by  M.  John 
Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  who  has  now  by  far  the  finest  and  most  varied 
collection  of  these  plants  in  England.  Among  these  is  one  very  fine 
white  named,  I  believe,  Reine  Blanche  ;  and  J.  H.  Ferrand,  H.  J. 
Laing,  E.  H.  Woodall,  and  a  few  others,  not  yet  sent  out,  are  of 
good  form  and  substance. 

Having  this  autumn  made  a  short  tour  on  the  Continent  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  principal  raisers  of  tuberous  Bego- 
nias, and  having  visited  the  gardens  of  ilessrs.  Van  Houtte  at  Ghent, 
Lemoine  at  Jfancy,  Thibaut  &  Keteleer  at  Sceaux,  G.  Malet  at 
Plessis  Piquet,  and  E.  Lequin  at  Clamart,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
from  what  I  saw  there  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these  growei's,  the 
single-flowered  Begonia  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  development, 
and  that  we  must  not  look  for  much  further  improvement  therein. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  now  devoting  their  attention  to  the  obtaining 
aud  improvement  of  the  double-flowered  kinds,  and  some  extremely 
fine  flowers  have  been  obtained  by  nearlj"  all  of  them,  but  especially 
by  the  two  last  named,  which  will  not  be  sufliciently  propagated  to 
distribute  till  1881.  I  also  noted  at  the  vSceaux  garden  the  first 
single-flowered  Begonia  with  two  distinct  colours,  the  outer  half  of 
the  petals  being  deeji  nankin  and  the  centre  pure  white.  At  Ver- 
sailles I  also  saw  a  variety  named  Gloire  de  Versailles,  said  to  repro- 
duce itself  quite  true  from  seed,  and  resembling  an  improved  form  of 
B.  Veitchi.  AV.  E.  Gumeletox. 


Crassula  alpestris. — The  annexed  engra^^ng  represents  a 
pretty  rock  plant  which  has  lately  come  into  notice  in  this  country 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden, 
who  sent  it  to  Kew  a  j'car  or  two  ago  under  the  name  of  Sedum 
alnestre.  It  is  a  neat-habited  perennial,  with  creeping  and  sliglitly 
branched  stems,  which  are  of  a  bright  reddish  tint.  The  flowers,  ;is 
may  be  seen,  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters  ;  they  are  pure  wliite.  of 
w.ix-like  substance,  and  have  orange-red-tipped  stamens,  altogether 
producing  a  pretty  effect.  Though  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Guod 
Hope,  from  whence  we  have  so  many  tender  species  of  Crassula,  it 
is  quite  hardy  enough  to  live  unprotected  in  this  climate,  as  was 
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proved  in  the  Kew  collection  during  the  last  severe  winter.  It 
thrives  well  in  a  thoroughly  drained  and  open  position  on  rock- 
work,  and  continues  to  flower  throughout  the  summer.  Our 
drawing  was  prepared  from  a  plant  which  flowered  on  the  rook- 
work  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society's  Gardens  at  C'hiswick 
during  the  present  year. — W.  G. 


GARDEN     NOTES     FROM     NORTH     DURHAM. 

The  fine  autumn  weather  which  we  have  had  lias  tended  greatly  to 
mature  fruit  which  at  one  time  was  looked  upon  as  irretrievably 
lost.  Of  course,  none  of  the  fruit  in  this  district  attained  anything 
fike  its  normal  size,  the  Hessle  Pears,  for  instance,  being  very  little 
larger  than  good-sized  AValnuts  :  still  they  became  ripe.  Apples 
never  attained  much  size  or  colour,  and  in  flavour  they  were  also 
very  inferior,  while,  as  regards  keeping  qualities,  I  am  afraid  they 
will  be  deficient.  Peaches  on  walls  did  not  ripen,  and  they  were 
inferior  as  regards  size.  Perhaps  nothing  did  so  well  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood as  Victoria  Plums,  whicli  were  a  good  crop  and  of  average 
quality.  Small  fruits  were  an  excessive  crop,  but  very  deficient  in 
flavour,  and  housekeepers  who  do  not  study  the  "why  and  the 
wherefore  "  will 
have  much  of 
their  jam  fer- 
menting before 
Christmas.  It 
was  almost  im- 
possible to  get 
the  fruit  gathered 
dry,  and  conse- 
quently much  of 
it  will  contain  a 
Quantity  of  water, 
even  after  boil- 
ing. If  the  pre- 
judice of  cooks 
and  housekeepers 
against  preserv- 
ing wet  fruit 
could  be  removed, 
growers  would  be 
spared  much  anx- 
iety and  trouble. 
Fruit  gathered 
when  literally 
soaking  with  rain 
only  requires  to 
be  boiled  twenty 
minutes  or  half- 
an-hour  longer 
than  the  regula- 
tion time,  and  it 
will  then  keep 
just  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  gathered 
on  the  hottest  day 
imaginable,  and 
—  other     things 

being  equal — as  well  flavoured  ;  but  in  a  season  like  the  present,  no 
amount  of  artificial  treatment  could  make  good  flavoured  fruit.  A 
great  amount  of  uneasiness  was  at  one  time  felt  regarding  our  fruit 
prospects  next  year,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  tliat  the  gross 
growth  of  the  present  season  would  not  lie  sufficiently  matured. 
With  the  exception  of  unfavourable  situations,  where  growth 
is  made  late  in  the  year,  fair  maturation  has  taken  place,  and 
we  have  not  much  to  fear  from  that  source  as  to  our  fruit  crop  in 
1880. 

After  the  fruit  crop,  perhaps  nothing  was  so  disappointing  as  the 
flower  garden,  bedding  plants  of  the  more  fasliionaljle  kinds  being 
a  marked  failure.  But  where  "carpet  bedding  "  had  been  carefully 
managed  it  was  decidedly  superior  to  beds  filled  with  flowers,  wliere 
the  Pelargoniums  assumed  alarming  proportions,  without  ever  sliow- 
ing  any  attempt  to  produce  a  single  blossom.  Verbenas  did  very 
badly,  and  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  section  sprawled  all  over  the 
place.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  bedding  plant  of  the  year  was 
the  Calceolaria,  among  which  that  excellent  old  variety  Aurea  flori- 
bunda  was  the  best.  Judging  from  the  specimens  wliich  I  saw  at 
local  exhibitions.  Asters  had  done  remarkably  well  ;  I  never  saw 
finer  shown.  Speaking  of  the  show  reminds  me  that  Dahlias  were  a 
comparative  failure,  although  late  in  the  year  we  saw  some  fine  dis- 
plays. The  damp,  dripping  season,  although  it  kept  the  Rose 
probably  a  month  late,  yet  appeared  to  suit  it  wonderfully  well,  for 
we  never  saw  finer  Roses  than  tliose  produced  this  year. 


Amongst  vegetables,  although  the  season  was  sadly  out  of  joint  as 
regards  dates,  results  were  obtained  which  compared  favourably  with 
those  of  previous  years.  All  tlie  Brassica  tribe  grew  well,  and  I 
never  saw  finer  crops  of  late  Cauliflowers  than  those  of  this  year. 
I  fear,  however,  that  an  excessively  severe  winter  will  be  hard  on  the 
gross,  succulent  gi-owth  of  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  winter  produce 
generally.  A  good  plan  is  to  give  Broccoli  a  lift  with  a  fork,  which 
gives  it  a  check  ;  and  Celery  will  need  some  protecting  material  kept 
in  readiness  for  it.  Perhaps  early  Peas  were  the  greatest  failure, 
generally  speaking  ;  the  cold,  ungenial  weather  in  the  spring  retarded 
them  so  efl'ectually  that  they  never  recovered.  Mid-season  crops  did 
fairly  well,  and  late  crops  were  excellent.  Of  all  Peas  commend  me 
to  that  excellent,  early,  midseason,  and  late  sort  called  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Indoors,  early  fruit  crops  were  for  a  long  time  in  the  spring  at  a 
standstill  for  want  of  sunshine,  but  they  eventually  got  over  it,  and 
were,  to  say  the  least,  passable.  Midseason  Grapes  were  never  finer, 
and  Vines  never  made  more  growth,  thus  showing  plainly  what 
insatiable  .appetites  they  have  for  water  and  gross  feeding.  The 
bloom  upon  all  late  Grapes  is  this  year  tliicker  than  is  commonly  the 
case,  a  fact  whicli  shows  that,  compared  with  the  burning  suns  of 
last  year,  this  has  been   more   conducive  to  the  production  of  fine 

fruit.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines 
did  well  under 
glass,  and  grew 
to  a  good  size. 
The  cold  weather 
in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  kept 
bees  and  other 
insects  from  fer- 
tilising the  early 
blossoms  ;  but 
where  the  trel- 
lises were  shaken 
two  or  three 
times  daily  when 
the  trees  were  in 
bloom  good  crops 
invariably  foU 
lowed. 

On  the  whole, 
the  year  cannot 
be  said  to  have 
been  so  unpro- 
ductive as  some 
would  have  us 
believe.  Taking 
things  generally, 
we  may  be  said 
to  have  at  least 
had  average 
crops.  We  have 
had  plenty  of 
fruit  (such  as  it 
was),  good  sup- 
plies of  first-r.ate 
vegetables,  and  a 
many  of  the  defi- 
Tynedale. 


Xew  Hardy  Succulent  (Crassula  alpestris).    Flowers  white  (natural  size). 


fine   autumn,    which 
ciencies  of  the  year. 


has   tended   to   make  up 


Dactylis  elegantissima  aurea.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
golden  variegated  (irass,  liaviiig  a  neat  compact  habit  of  growtli,  and 
producing  an  excellent  elfect  wlien  a  few  good  specimens  of  it  are 
massed  together.  It  would  form  a  useful  subject  for  dotting  here 
and  there  in  front  of  low  evergreens,  to  the  sombre  hues  of  which 
its  bright  variegation  would  afford   a  pleasing  contrast. — J.   C.  B. 

The  Best  White  Hardy  Phlox.— Georges  Sand  is  the 
finest  white  variety  of  Phlox  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Its 
flower-trusses  are  very  large,  and  the  individual  flowers  very  fine 
and  of  good  substance.  The  habit,  too,  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
It  resembles,  but  is  in  every  way  superior  to,  that  fine  kind  White 
Queen,  and  should  certainly  be  included  in  every  collection  of  this 
showy  family  of  hardy  flowering  plants. — J.  Cornhill. 

Roses  on  Briers. — Whatevermay  be  said  for  or  against  Roses 
on  Briers,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  do  without  them,  as  the  bud- 
din"  of  choice  varieties  is  still  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  surest  mode 
of  ilicrease.  Many  budded  Roses  only  live  a  year  or  two,  one  great 
cause  of  the  mortality  being  doubtless  the  transplanting  of  budded 
Briers  so  soon  after  the  buds  have  taken.  We  have  lately  been 
making  large  plantations  of  Briers  in  beds  and  borders,  to  be  budded 
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in  their  pernianent  flowering  quartei-s.    Tims  ons  great  cause  of  mor- 
tality will  probably  be  cut  off.— D.  T.  Fisii. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


The  Heart-leaved  Manettia  (M.  cordifolia). — This  is  one 
of  those  fine  old-fashioned  plants  tliat  liave  been  displaced  by  new 
comers,  though  as  a  shouy  winter-flowering  stove  climber  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  name  a  more  desiralilc  one  to  be  grown  by  every  one. 
In  the  Palm  House  at  Kew,  twining  round  a  pillar,  it  will  sliortly 
be  a  very  attracti\-e  oljject.  Its  orange-scarlet  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  are  IS  in.  long,  and  are  borne  in  long  pendulous  racemes  from 
the  axils  of  the  lieart-shaped  leaves,  and  hang  in  graceful  profusion. 
It  is  a  Brazilian  plant,  and  lias  long  been  an  occupant  of  stoves, 
though  but  seldom  seen,  but,  as  before  observed,  it  will  well  repay 
culture. 

New  Double  Primulas  at  Fulham.— The  beautiful 
douljle  varieties  of  Chinese  I'riniulas  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burghloy,  and  exliibited  during  the  last  and  present  seasons  at 
South  Kensington,  are  now  in  perfection  in  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons' 
nurseries,  where  several  hundred  plants  of  them  are  in  flower.  The 
effect  which  they  produce  thus  massed  is  very  striking,  and  they 
canuot  fail  to  boconie  even  more  popular  tlian  the  single  flowering 
kinds,  provided  they  prove  equally  amenable  to  culture  and  propa- 
gation. Tlie  largest  specimens  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  about  six  or 
eight  weeks  hence. 

Tile  Long-fiowered  Leiaathus  (L,  longiflorus).— From 
the  Gentian  family  we  derive  some  of  our  most  beautiful  garden 
flowers,  and  tlie  species  under  notice,  whicli  is  allied  to  the  better 
known  and  lovely  kinds  of  Lisianthus,  may  certainly  be  classed 
among  them.  The  bright  yellow  pendent  flowers  have  each  a  long 
narrow  tube  and  five  spreading  segments,  with  protruding  stamens 
of  the  same  colour.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  arranged  in  opposite 
pairs,  and  the  flowers  terminate  the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of 
.Jamaica,  whence  it  has  been  received  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  in 
flower  in  tlie  T  range. 

Orchids  at  the  York  Nurseries.— In  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  in  tlie  York  Nurseries,  the  most  noteworthy  at 
present  are  some  splendid  masses  of  L.'olia  auceps,  of  wliicli  several 
varieties  may  be  traced.  L.  albida,  another  beautiful  kind  in  flower, 
is  not  so  generally  grown  as  the  preceding,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
most  desirable  kind,  as  its  pretty  white  waxy  blossoms  are  produced 
so  freelj-  and  last  such  a  long  while  in  perfection.  Cattleya  maxima, 
a  somewhat  scarce  species,  is  likewise  finely  in  flower,  and  of  this, 
also,  there  seems  to  be  several  forms,  varying  in  intensity  of  colour 
and  size  of  blossoms. 

The  Narrow-Ijeaved  Speedwell  (Veronica  angustifolia). 
— This  elegant  Xew  Zealand  slirub  is  a  capital  plant  for  decorative 
purposes  during  fl-inter,  and  as  such  it  is  extensively  grown  by  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith.  Its  leaves  are  much  narrower  than  those 
of  the  Willow-leaved  kind  (V.  salicifolia),  and  the  pretty  racemes  of 
pale,  mauve  tinted  blossoms  are  borne  quite  erect  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  above  the  foliage.  It  is  very  easy  to  grow,  is  tolerably 
hardy,  and  thrives  well  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  attains  a  height  of  from  i  ft.  to  0  ft.,  but  smaller  jdants  of 
it  have  a  more  elegant  appearance. 

lonopsis  paniculata. — This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
the  smaller  growing  Orchids,  and  is  finely  in  flower  in  the  Kew  col- 
lection. It  is  one  of  those  kinds  with  none  or  but  very  small  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  with  thick  leathery  leaves  about  6  in.  long.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  from  I  ft.  to 
l.V  ft.  long,  much  branched,  and  every  branchlot  bears  a  pretty  sm.all 
blush-white  flower,  of  which  the  lip  is  broadlj'  heart-shaped  and 
delicately  pencilled  witii  a  purple  tint.  It  is  a  native  of  Tropical 
America  but  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  as  it  has  been  long  introduced. 
It  is  strictly  an  epipliytal  kind,  and  succeeds  wcU  on  a  suspended 
block.  Another  plant  in  tlie  same  liousef  bearing  the  name  of 
I.  utricularioiilcs,  is  apparently  the  same  species. 

Pitcher  Plants  at  Chelsea. — The  houses  devoted  to  the 
extensive  collection  of  IS'epentlies  now  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  M'essrs.  Veitch  &  .Sons'  nursery,  the  majority 
of  the  plants  being  laden  with  fully  developed  and,  for  the  most 
part,  fine!}'  coloured  pitchers.  It  is  intereitin,'  to  observe  the  varied 
forma,  sizes,  ami  manner  of  markings  of  the  pitchers  belonging  to  tiie 
diflferent  species  and  varieties.  Though  there  are  numerous  novel- 
ties amongst  them,  such  kinds  as  tlie  old  and  well-known  N.  U  i!Hc- 
siana  still  hold  their  own,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of 
the  newer  sorts  iiave  much  to  recommend  them.  Such  rai'ities,  .also, 
as  N.  Veitchi  or  l.anata  may  be  seen  \\  ith  pitchers,  though  there  are 
several  other  scarce  species  which  have  not  developed  any  this  season. 


Of  the  newer  kinds  the  most  noteworthy  are  N.  Stewarti,  a  fine 

hybrid,  the  i-esult  of  a  cross  between  N.  phyllamphora  and  N. 
Hookeriana.  Its  pitchers  are  very  elegant  and  deep  green  in  colour, 
spotted  with  crimson.  N.  Kennedyana  is  another  novelty  from 
Kovth  Australia,  of  rather  dwarf  haliit ;  it  has  elongated  pitchers 
that  vary  in  colour  from  a  reddish-crimson  without  to  a  light  yellow- 
ish-green stained  witli  red  and  mottled  with  dark  crimson  within. 
Then  there  is  the  exquisite  little  X.  Sedeni,  which  is  such  a  favourite 
with  everyone,  though  not  very  new,  and  certainly  few  can  excel  it 
in  the  abundant  production  and  high  colour  of  its  somewhat  small 
pitchers. 

The  Cypress-like  Dacrydium  (D.  cupressinum). — A  small 
plant  of  this  most  elegant  Conifer  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
objects  for  decorative  purjioses.  The  pendulous,  tail-like  branchlets 
covered  with  yellowish-green  scale-like  leaves  liave  a  fine  effect  when 
associated  with  other  plants.  Though  in  its  native  country  (Xew 
Zealand)  it  attains  a  lieight  of  200  ft.,  it  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and 
remains  in  a  miniature  state  for  years.  It  is  grown  somewhat  largely 
in  the  Fulham  Xurseries  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes. 

Liparis  longipes. — Amongst  the  numerous  kinds  of  Orchids 
that  are  remarkable  for  the  elegant  ajjpearance  rather  than  tlie  showi- 
ness  of  their  flowers,  this  East  Indian  species  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive.  The  buUis  are  conical  and  bear  a  pair 
of  leathery  leaves  from  between  whicli  proceeds  a  raceme  a  foot  or 
more  in  length.  It  is  slender  and  droops  gracefully,  and  is  covered 
throughout  its  entire  length  with  hundreds  of  tiny  singularly  shaped 
yellow  and  green  flowers,  which  emit  a  delicious  fragrance.  L.  spa- 
thulata  is  another  species  much  in  the  same  way  though  not  so 
desirable,  as  the  flow  ers  are  produced  in  fewer  numbers. 

Cycads  in  Fruit. — These  noble  plants,  beautiful  as  they  are 
when  covered  with  foliage  only,  are  very  interesting  objects  when  in 
a  fruiting  stage.  In  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  ai  Chelsea,  the  rare  Eneepha- 
lartos  Vroomi,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  species,  is  developing  a  huge 
cone,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  wool-like  fulvous  material.  The  new 
South  African  E.  Friderici-Guilielmi  has  r.lso  for  some  time  been  in 
this  condition,  the  cones  of  which,  like  the  last,  are  covered  with 
brownish,  woolly  matter. 

Standard  Chrysanthemums  at  Penrhos.— At  Penrhos, 
Holyhead,  Blush  Queen  of  England  may  now  be  seen  bearing  thirty 
blooms,  each  averaging  from  I'2  in.  to  IS  in.  in  circumference  ;  Gol- 
den Queen  of  England,  with  thirty  blooms,  each  averaging  from 
12  in.  to  17  in.  in  circumference  ;  also  a  lovelj-  displaj'  of  Mr.  George 
Glenny  and  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  with  100  blooms  eacli  ;  Lord 
Derby,  Prince  Alfred,  .Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Bronze  Jardin  des 
Plantes  are  like\iise  bearing  fine  close  blooms,  each  above  the  average 
size.  There  are  also  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Japanese  kinds 
and  Pompones,  as  well  as  late  varieties,  all  flowering  in  8-in.  pots. 
— F.  W.  E. 

The  Century  Plant  (Agave  americana). — A  moderate  sized 
specimen  of  this  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Temperate  House  at 
Kew.  The  flower-stem,  which  rises  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  height, 
is  quite  erect,  and  bears  a  multitude  of  horizontal  branches  clothed 
with  dense  clusters  of  yellowish -green  flowers  with  protruding  yellow 
stamens.  It  will  be  for  some  weeks  an  object  of  interest,  as  the 
flowers  do  not  expand  simultaneously,  but  open  in  quick  succession. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  huge  flower  stem  is  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  ;  which  are  already  much 
shrivelled  and  will  eventually  perish. 

Senecio  speciosus. — In  the  early  part  of  the  past  summer 
we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  this  plant  which  was  then  in  flower  in 
Jlr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  under  the  name  of  S.  concolor.  It  is 
now  considered  to  be  identical  with  .S.  speciosus,  a  native  of  South 
Africa.  Whatever  its  correct  name  maj'  be,  it  is  a  verj'  desirable 
plant  for  greenhouse  decoration  on  account  of  its  f  ree-flowcriug  habit, 
pretty  tint  of  its  flowers,  and  t!ie  remarkable  length  of  time  during 
which  it  continues  in  flower,  for  it  has  produced  lilossoms  contin- 
uously from  the  beginning  of  summer  until  the  present  time. 

Orchids  in  Flower  in  America. — In  lai-ge  collections  of 
Orchids  such  as  there  is  in  Mr.  Coming's  garden  .at  Taw.assagunshee, 
Albany,  X.Y.,  there  is,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  species  in  flower 
which  for  variety  and  beauty  arc  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  There 
is  at  jiresent  in  flower  here  such  rarities  as  Angra;cum  Chailluanuiu' 
a  very  distinct  ami  rare  species  :  .Saccolabium  bigibbnm,  a  very 
pretty,  delicate  species,  but  unfortunately  the  flower-spikes  ai-e  too 
short  to  show  the  flowers  otf  to  advantage  ;  Cypripedium  Chantini,  a 
kind  much  resembling  its  parent  C.  insigne,  but  with  more  white 
and  brighter  flowers,  approaching  in  that  resjiect  C.  Maulei  ;  the 
v.hite  variety  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  a  superb  kind,  but  unfortunately 
rather  scarce  ;  Cattleya  Domiuiana  alba  with  eighteen  flowers, 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rich  colouring  of  the  autumn 
variety,  C.  labiata.     In  the  same  collection  are  also   Cattleya  Eldo- 
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rado,  a  free-flowering  species  possessing  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
colour,  from  nearly  pure  white  to  the  darkest  rose,  with  and  without 
the  purple  band  to  the  lip,  and  Vanda  ccerulea,  always  welcome  for 
its  distinct  and  rare  coloiirinsr.  Renauthera  niatutina,  noticed  last 
June,  is  still  in  flower ;  this  lasting  quality,  combined  Avith  its 
singular  form  and  distinct  colour,  renders  it  at  once  a  valuable  plant; 
other  species  in  flower  of  more  or  less  beauty  are  C'attleya  mar- 
ginata  (true),  Dendrobiura  bigibbum,  Epidendrum  phteniceum, 
Wallisi,  and  dichromum  :  Cypripedium  As1iburtoni;e  and  Harrisia- 
num  ;  Odontoglo^sum  tripudiaus  ard  crocidipterum  ;  Oncidium 
Rogersi  (true),  Ltelia  autumualis,  anceps,  and  Perrini  ;  Ctelogyne 
Cummiugi,  Masdevallia  tovarensis  and  Barlaaua  ;  Phalojuopsis  Lowi, 
and  the  before  mentioned  P.  violacea  and  P.  intermedia  Portei. — 

F.  OOLDRIN'G. 

Holly  Berries. — Christmas  will  not  suffer  for  lack  of  these 
this  season.  Seldom  lias  there  been  such  a  full  crop,  and  the  hedge- 
rows are  richly  coralled  over  with  the  heaviest  crop  of  Haws  that 
we  have  had  for  years. — D.  T.   Fisii. 

Cypripedium  insigne  and  insigne  Maulei.— Isend  you 
flowers  of  these  measuring  nearly  5  in.  across.  Most  good  cultiva- 
tors are  familiar  with  both  varieties,  but  C.  insigne  is  not  unfre- 
quently  confounded  with  C.  insigne  JIaulei,  although  the  two  are 
quite  distinct  ;  our  variety  of  the  former  has  been  taken  for  the 
latter  more  than  once.  The  white  of  tlie  top  lobe  of  C.  insigne 
Maulei  is  as  pure  as  the  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  covers  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  surface,  rendering  the  flowers  very  conspicuous. 
I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class,  and  a  Hrst-rate 
showy  Orchid  for  general  cultui'e. — J.  S.  W. 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Chrysanthemums.— About  foi-ty 
of  these  plants  were  placed  two  months  ago  near  a  wall  with  an  aspect 
nearly  south,  in  nautical  language  south  by  east.  About  the  end  of 
October  half  of  them  were  transferred  to  a  cool  gTceuliouse,  the 
remainder  being  moved  up  to  the  wall  where  their  pots  were  half 
buried  in  dry  leaves.  This  lot  included  Eve,  Progne,  Sanguineum, 
^Irs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  George  Eundle,  Julie  Lagi-avere,  Ciievalier  Doniage, 
Lady  Harding,  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  and  ili-s.  Sharpe,  General 
Slade,  and  VirgTuale.  Here  tliey  remained  with  no  other  protection 
than  what  the  wall  afforded  till  .Saturday  afternoon,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  wanner  quarters.  Eve  has  suffcH'ed,  but  will  probably 
recover  sufiiciently  to  produce  flowers  ;  Progne  will  scarcely  do  that, 
for  its  foliage  seems  hopelessly  injured,  and  tlie  euds  of  most  of  the 
shoots  are  bent  and  withered.  Of  the  others,  some  are  in  bloom, 
and  all  look  well.  For  the  last  fortnight  the  sun's  rays,  owing  to 
the  pro.ximity  of  some  buildings,  have  only  readied  within  4  ft.  or 
thereabouts  of  the  ground  level,  and  the  plants  were  in  shadow  tlie 
whole  of  the  day.  Last  week  a  thermometer  (Fahr. ),  in  a  very 
exposed  position,  registered  8°,  10',  12',  and  13' of  frost.  In  the  open 
border  this  morning  (Nov.  24)  I  found  Wliite  Venus  and  Chevalier 
Domage  severely  injured  bj*  the  late  frosts  and  snow,  but  many  of 
the  other  sorts,  should  there  be  a  return  of  mild  weather,  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  bloom. — B.   S.,  I'ulland. 

National  Rose  Society.— At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  this  society,  held  on  Tuesd-iy  last,  it  was  announced 
that  the  following  special  prizes  would  be  competed  for  at  the  exhi- 
bition to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  .Saturday,  .July  3,  1880: — 
1,  Silver  challenge  cup  (general  competition),  given  by  Xlessi-s.  Cran- 
ston Si  Co.,  Hereford.  2,  .Silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  given  by 
Mr.  .John  HoUingworth,  Maidstone,  for  the  best  box  in  Class  1, 
seventy-two  varieties  (nurserymen).  3,  Silver  cup,  value  six 
guineas,  by  Mr.  Thomas  HoUingworth,  Maidstone,  for  the  best 
eighteen  Teas  (nurserymen).  4,  Silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  by 
Mr.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  for  the  best  eighteen  Roses 
(nine  Hybrid  Pei^petuals  and  nine  Teas),  amateurs.  5,  Silver  cup, 
value  ten  guineas,  for  the  best  stand  of  Chcshunt-raised  Roses,  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt.  G,  Piece  of  plate,  value  three 
guineas,  for  the  best  stand  in  Class  14  (suburban  Roses)  by  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley,  Hon.  Sec.  7,  £5  for  the  best  seedling  Rose  not 
yet  in  commerce,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Laiigley,  Slough.  8,  Sil- 
ver-gilt medal,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  "Journal  des  Roses"  for 
the  best  twenty-four  Roses,  three  of  each,  one  fully  expanded,  one 
half  open,  and  one  in  bud. 

Cardinal-flowers  in  Autumn.— Mr.  Burbidge  writes  to. 
us  as  follows: — "  November  2.3th.  Lobelia  ignea,  the  red-foliaged' 
variety,  and  the  green-leaved  L.  splendens,  are  even  yet  fresh  and 
lovely." 

The  "Winter  has  come  upon  us  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  also 
threatens  to  prove  one  of  unusual  severity,  A  good  many  trees  and 
shrubs  have  had  their  green  leaves  frozen  on  rather  than  ripened  off, 
and  the  result  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prove  rather  unfavourable  to  a 
rich  harvest  of  flowers  and  fruit  next  year. 

C'oRRESPONDEN'is  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  us  new  or  rare 
plants  for  illustration. 


Rockeries  in  "Winter.— The  winter  months  are  not  very 
cheering  for  those  a\1io  find  gardening  tlieir  ohief  delight.  A  rockery 
may,  however,  become  a  most  attractive  object  to  all  belioldcis  even 
in  a  dceij  snow,  provided  the  outline  is  irregular  and  it  is  replete 
with  chinks,  crannies,  and  small  caves.  These  require  unfailing 
attention  so  as  to  keep  them  just  sufficiently  open,  enaliling  tliom  to 
show  to  the  best  advantage,  or  the  Thymes,  Aubrietias,  and  other 
small  jdaiits  which  revel  on  the  verge  of  them  will  interfere  w  itli 
the  outline  and  soon  conceal  the  impenetrable  shadows  which  other- 
wise would  be  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  such  a  construction. — 
Cn.is.  IsinM. 

Choretis  glauca. — Tliis  Mexican  bulbous  plant  is  now  in  bloom 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham.  The  specimen  in  question  is 
producing  a  fine  spike  of  pure  white  fragrant  flowers,  eleven  in 
number.  The  leaves  are  large  and  glaucous,  and  the  plant  is 
altogether  very  attractive. — J.  S.  S. 


COUNTEY     SEATS     AND     GARDENS     OF 
C4REAT     BRITAIlSr. 


LONG  LEA  T. 

LoNGiEAT,  one  of  the  mcst  beautiful  houses  in  England,  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  its  surroundings  also  beautiful.  I  liave  chosen 
the  side  where  uninterrupted  lawn  reaches  the  house — where 
there  are  groups  of  great  trees  on  a  carpet  of  Grass.  Situated 
in  the  valley  there  is  no  need  for  a  geometrical  garden  here, 
and  happily  there  is  none  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the 
charming  and  airy-looking  house  and  its  pleasant  surroundings, 
so  far  as  this  side  i.s  concerned.  The  house  itself,  too,  with 
its  abundance  of  light  and  quiet  grace,  what  a  lesson  to  the 
modern  architect !  who  gets  his  effect  by  breaking  the  sky  line 
with  all  sorts  of  useless  spires  and  pinacle.s,  and  dreary 
slopes  of  slate  with  small  poking  windows.  Here  one  may 
walk  on  the  roof  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  landscape  around, 
and  the  effect  is  veiy  much  better  than  where  so  much  is 
wasted  to  break  the  sky  line  with  objects  always  without 
utility,  and  too  frequently  without  beauty.  However,  my 
theme  is  rather  away  from  the  fine  old  house  to  the  open 
and  rolling  p)ark  around,  with  its  noble  and  picturesque  group 
of  Silver  Firs,  and,  .still  better,  tliose  masses  and  groves  of 
native  hardy  .summer-leafing  trees,  so  much  better  fitted  for 
park  scenery  than  the  tender  exotic  evergreens  that  are  now 
so  often  planted. 

Neglected  in  many  country  seats,  the  fore.st  department 
is  exceedingly  well  done  at  Longleat,  and  is,  indeed,  so 
beautiful  that  it  commands  our  first  attention.  The  long 
and  open  drives,  freely  adorned  with  Rhododendrons  and 
flowering  trees,  are  really,  in  early  summer,  gardens  of  the 
most  delightful  type.  There  is  one  valley  where  certain  huge 
trees  of  the  Bird  Cherr}',  seen  in  flower  against  masses  of  the 
Scotch  and  other  Firs  around,  form  a  picture  such  as 
one  rarely  sees  even  in  the  best  managed  parks  and  woods  of 
England.  In  many  places  the  forester's  duties  are  more 
closely  confined  to  the  many  opierations  of  good  culture  and 
attention  to  individual  trees,  but  here  it  wisely  extends  to 
the  nobler  function  of  treating  the  woods  and  plantations  in 
relation  to  picturesque  effect,  and  to  opening  up  beautiful 
views,  an  object  so  often  neglected ;  and  this  seems 
to  us  to  be  an  essential  function  of  the  true  forester  or 
planter.  The  tree,  and  grove,  and  wood — the  elements  which 
make  the  best  parts  of  our  country  so  beautiful,  may,  ^vith- 
out  vigorous  and  tasteful  control,  be  the  very  cause  of  blotting 
out  nine-tenths  of  the  landscape  beauty  of  a  country  seat. 
Many  can  .sympathise  with  the  love  for  trees,  and  especially 
old  trees,  which  occupies  itself  mainly  with  preserving  them; 
but  it  is  rare  that  we  find  the  still  higher  equality,  which  seeks 
to  show  them  in  all  their  beauty,  adding  to,  and  not  limiting 
and  blotting  out,  the  landscape,  and  which  to  that  end  does 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  many  trees. 
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While  there  is  no  absence  of  Conifers,  the  common  fashion 
of  having  a  Pinetiim  near  the  house  is  not  adopted  here,  and 
I  tliink  with  good  reason.  The  great  popularity  of  Conifers 
during  the  past  generation  or  so  has  led  to  some  serious 
errors  in  landscape  gardening,  and  to  a  good  deal  of  wasted 
effort,  for  Pines  are  naturally  trees  that  love  the  hills. 
They  usually  grow  under  certain  well-defined  conditions. 
While  they  succeed  for  a  time  in  the  rich  little  beds  of 
soil  placed  under  them  by  careful  gardeners  in  lowland 
pleasure-grounds,  tliey  do  not  last  very  long  when  they  get 
through  that,  and  they  as  often  perish  in  the  lowland  garden 
from  cold  as  from  drought.  Now  small  gardens  may,  and 
are  obliged,  every  day  to  make  the  most  of  one  spot ;  but 
in  large  country  seats,  to  make  the  Pinetum  near  the  house 
and  neglect  the  more  favourable  circumstances  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  hilly  slopes,  or  other  situations  around,  is  a 
great  mistake.  Apart  from  errors  as  to  situation,  the  plant- 
ing of  Conifers  near  houses  often  leads  to  very  great  mistakes 
in  garden  design.  Thus,  for  example,  the  various  avenues 
of  young  Conifers  at  ]\Iadresfield  Court  very  much  cut  up  and 
limit  the  views  in  an  important  part  of  that  fine  place. 
So  again  at  Woburn  ;  an  avenue  of  sickly  Araucarias  is  drawn 
across  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground. 
Apart  from  the  cjuestion  of  design,  there  is  also  that  of  planting 
Conifers  of  doubtful  hardiness  as  avenues.  At  Newstead,  for 
instance,  an  avenue  of  Wellingtonias  is  by  no  means  likely 
to  confer  much  beauty  or  dignity  on  the  place.  No  matter 
how  wisely  designed  or  much  needed  the  avenue,  it  is  almost 
childish  to  plant  it  with  trees  not  of  absolute  proved  hardi- 
ness, like  our  Oaks  and  Birches.  At  Longleat  the  Pine  planta- 
tions are  very  well  managed — as  a  rule  quite  away  from  the 
house  in  situations  more  fitted  for  them.  Groups  of  all  the 
newer  Conifers  are  planted  in  well  chosen  sites,  in  some  cases 
twenty  to  thirty  different  varieties  in  a  group  ;  other  groups 
are  composed  of  distinct  kinds.  Single  specimens  are 
sparingly  planted,  and  anything  like  "  cemetery "  dotting  is 
avoided.  Bold,  natural-looking  groups  and  masses  are 
obtained  with  shrubs  and  other  flowering  plants  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  age  of  most  of  the  Fir  woods  is  from  seventy 
to  eighty  years.  There  is  a  beautiful  drive  through  these 
Fir  woods  to  the  lake  called  Sheerwater,  a  well-formed  piece 
of  water  of  26  acres,  with  high  wooded  .slopes  near.  The 
screen  round  this  lake  was  formerly  a  thick  mass  of  common 
Elder ;  it  was  cut  down  about  eleven  years  ago,  and 
■replanted  with  a  great  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
and  many  vigorous  herbaceous  jilants.  All  the  year  round  it 
is  interesting  and  beautiful 

The  Park  contains  from  700  to  800  acres,  and  was 
i-emodelled  and  planted  by  "  Capability  Brown  "  about  the 
year  1754:.  The  masses  and  groups  of  trees  are  well 
.iirranged  and  disposed  throughout  the  beautifully  undulating 
surface.  From  the  high  lying  ground  the  scenery  is  very 
beautiful,  especially  from  the  spot  called  "  Heaven's  Gate," 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
park,  the  mansion,  and  the  distant  country  across  the 
Mendip  Hills  and  Landsdown,  beyond  Bath,  as  far  as  the 
■eye  can  reach,  being  obtained.  The  noble  avenue,  which 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  park,  was  cut  into  clumps  by 
Brown  ;  the  Marquis  of  laath  has  had  it  filled  up,  and  it  is 
now  in  its  original  form.  lu  the  old  time  the  park  was  full 
of  straight  lines  and  avenues  ;  Brown  transformed  them  from 
stiffness  to  natural  landscape.  The  woodlands  extend  to 
upwards  of  -IjOOO  acres,  of  which  nearly  2,000  are 
Oak  coppice  of  various  stages  of  growth,  from  100 
to  250  years  standing,  all  in  a  healthy  and  thriving 
state,  having  been  carefully  thinned  and  replanted  where 
the   crop    was   becoming   thin.        The    Fir  and   ornamental 


woods  contain  about  1,500  acres.  Numerous  drives  and 
rides  intersect  them  ;  the  Grass  sides  and  slopes  are  planted 
with  various  flowering  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Groups  of 
Pampas  Grass  and  Tritomas  are  at  this  season  effective.  JNlany 
deciduous  trees  are  annually  planted  in  the  park  (Conifers 
are  not  allowed),  and  thus  the  original  masses  and  groups  are 
strengthened  and  maintained ;  dotting  about  trees  is  avoided, 
the  object  being  to  show  as  much  broad  Grass  as  possible. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  management  of 
the  park  itself  and  the  plantations  around.  Larch  is  the  only 
tree  used  as  a  nurse  for  hard-wooded  trees ;  it  does  not  take 
up  so  much  room  as  the  Firs,  and  allows  a  freer  circulation  of 
air.  If  shelter  is  required  a  group  of  Pine  is  planted  on  the 
mo.5t  exposed  side,  taking  the  Austrian,  Corsican,  and  Scotch 
Pines  as  the  best  and  hardiest.  If  game  covert  be  required, 
groups  of  Silver  or  Spruce  Firs,  nursed  by  Larches,  answer 
the  purpose  better  than  indiscriminate  planting.  The  hard- 
wooded  trees  are  planted  each  by  themselves  in  distinct 
irregular  groups  and  groves,  varying  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  exposure.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  plant- 
ing indiscriminately  probably  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  difterent 
sorts  of  trees  over  an  acre  of  ground,  regardless  of  soil  or 
situation  suited  to  the  different  trees,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  In  disposing  of  the  different  sorts  of  hardwood, 
masses  of  Beech  and  Sycamore  are  planted  on  poor  land,  and 
on  exposed  sites  ;  next  to  these  Wych  Elm  and  Sweet  Chest- 
nut ;  and  on  the  best  land  and  most  sheltered  situations  Lime, 
Oak,  and  Ash.  For  the  sake  of  ornamental  and  landscape 
effect,  purple  Beech  is  introduced  in  clumps  amongst  the 
common  Beech,  the  Norway  and  red  Staple  amongst 
the  Sycamores  and  the  Sweet  Chestnuts ;  and  groups 
of  the  white  and  Lombardy  Poplars  and  American 
Scarlet  Oak  amongst  the  Oak  and  Ash.  The  system 
adopted  to  ensure  almost  certain  success  in  planting 
operations  is  to  buy  two  or  three-year-old  plants  from  the 
nurseries  and  grow  them  on  in  the  private  nursery,  shifting 
them  every  two  years  until  they  are  large  enough  to  plant 
out.  The  Larches  that  were  planted  out  last  season 
averaged  about  5  ft.  high,  with  the  stems  nearly  as  stout  as 
walking  sticks,  and  fibrous  roots  like  those  of  pot 
plants.  The  hardwoods  aver.aged  about  7  ft.  high,  with 
clean  stems  and  good  leaders,  having  all  undergone  nursery 
pruning,  and  none  of  them  having  stood  longer  than  two 
years  without  moving.  The  young  park  trees  had  stout 
stems  3  in.  or  4  in.  through,  with  well  balanced  heads  and 
roots  a  mass  of  fibres  like  door-mats.  They  are  lifted  one 
day  and  planted  the  nest,  the  roots  never  being  allowed  to 
get  dry. 

The  remarkable  trees  in  the  Pleasure  Grounds  are 

Salisburia  adiantifolia,  65  ft.  high,  5  ft.  10  in.  at  5  ft.  up;  contents 
40  ft,     A  fine  specimen. 

Tulip  tree,  several  stately  specimens,  the  largest  98  ft.  high,  11  ft. 
at  5  ft.  up  ;   contents  210  ft. 

.Swamp  Cypress,  64  ft.  high,  9  ft.  4  in.  at  5  ft.  up ;  contents  55  ft. 

Redwood,  65  ft.  high,  8  ft.  at  5  ft.  up  ;  contents  75  ft. 

Menzies  Spruce,  59  ft.  high,  3  ft.  10  in.  at  5  ft.  up, 

Dacrydium  Franklini,  31  ft.  high. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa,  48  ft.  high. 

Araucaria  Cuuninghami,  39  ft.  high. 

The  trees  in  the  "Grove"  at  Longleat  consist  of  Oak,  Elm, 
Ash,  Lime,  Beech,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Abele  Poplar,  and  Silver 
Fir.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  are  probably  the  finest  grown 
collection  in  the  country.     The  largest  specimens  measure — 

Oak,  girth  at  1  ft.  up  .33  ft.,  5  ft.  up  23  ft,;  the  butt  contains 
"50  ft.  of  timber,  the  top'over  200  ft.  of  timber. 

Abele  Poplar,  120  ft.  high,  14  ft.  4  in.  ,at  5  ft.  up  ;  400  ft.  of 
timber.     60  ft.  run  of  stem  without  a  branch. 

Silver  Fir,  138  ft.  high,  15  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  up. 

Yew,  55  ft.  high,  7  ft.  11  in.  at  5  ft.  up. 

Elm,  125  ft.  high,  25  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  up  ;  450  ft.  of  timber. 
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Lime,  130  ft.  high,  lo  ft.  1  iu.  at  5  ft.  up  ;  2.50  ft.  of  timber. 

Yew  tree  on  Temple  Farm,  adjoining  the  Park— height  50  ft., 
r^-irth  at  base  33  ft.  7  in.,  4  ft.  up  24  ft.  9  in.,  sinalle.st  girth,  24  ft. 
.fin.  This  is  a  sound  he.althy  tree,  circumference  of  branches, 
168  ft.  ,,..., 

Wherever  extensive  forest  and  ornamental  planting  is  carried 
■on  a  home  nursery  is  almost  necessary.  For  the  vast  parks 
■of  London,  mth  their  many  wants,  with  vegetation  often 
submitted  to  conditions  that  cause  early  death  of  the 
plants  or  trees — so  behind-hand  are  the  arrangements  that 
there  is  no  public  nursery  for  the  supply  of  these  places, 
:and  the  public  have  to  get  what  they  want  in  the  most  expen- 


iniportance  to  the  place,  but  also  to  the  country  .surrounding 
it  in  making  known  new  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
nursery  is  on  a  somewhat  steep  slope,  rather  exposed,  but 
very  neatly  fenced,  and  in  perfect  order.  When  its  contents 
are  gradually  transferred  to  the  [>ark  it  will  be  second  to  none 
in  its  collections  of  trees,  whether  for  profit  or  ornament.  The 
young  plantations  cover  about  6.50  acres,  mostly  planted  with 
suitable  hardwoods,  according  to  the  soil  and  filled  up  with 
Larch  as  nurses.  The  age  of  the  various  plantations  range 
from  one  year  old  to  fifty  years.  The  greater  portion,  how- 
over,  has  been  planted  within  ten  or  twelve  years.      More 


Longleat.    (Engraved  from  a  sketch  by  AliicJ  Tarsons.) 


aive  way.  Although  the  want  is  much  less  felt  in  a  private 
place,  a  nursery  is,  as  has  been  stated,  indispensable  where 
there  is  the  slightest  attempt  at  the  proper  management  of  the 
planting  department.  At  Longleat  there  is  an  excellent  nur- 
sery not  always  filled  with  well-known  plants  which  are  to  be 
obtained  in  ordinary  nurseries,  and  perhaps  grown  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  in  such  a  place,  but  well  stocked  with 
kinds  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain.  Better  still,  it  is  an  expe- 
rimental nursery  in  the  sense  of  containing  a  great  many  new 
or  little  known  species,  which  are  here  treated  as  regards 
their  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  the  climate.  I  saw  not  a 
few  kinds  here  for  the  first  time.  In  this  respect  such  a  de- 
jT-iartraent  intelligently    arranged  may  not  only  be  of  great 


plantations  are  in  progress  ;  a  succession  of  young  timber  is 
thus  ensured  for  the  next  generation. 

Longleat  is  particularly  interesting  to  me  from  being  one 
of  the  first  places  in  which  the  idea  of  the  wild  garden 
was  practically  carried  out  by  the  forester,  Mr.  Berry. 
With  such  a  fine  variety  of  surface  and  soil  the  place 
naturally  oflfers  numerous  positions  in  which  the  plants  of 
other  countries  as  cold  or  colder  than  our  own  could  be 
naturalised,  or  so  planted  that  they  would  increase  and 
take  care  of  themselves  in  the  woods.  A  forester's  dutie.s 
and  opportunities  are  generally  such  as  makes  it  extiemely 
difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  such  an  idea.  To  know  the 
plants  even  that  are  likely  to  succeed  is,  in  itself,  a  species 
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of  knowledge  which  every  planter  does  not  possess  ;  how- 
ever, the  icfea  was  clearly  understood  here,  and  carried  out 
fairly  well,  so  far  as  possible  in  the  face  of  rabbits,  wliich  are 
the  great  destroyers  uf  almost  all  liowering  ground  vegetation 
such  as  one  would  like  to  encourage  in  this  way.  In  such  a 
{ilace  a-)  Longleat  wild  gardening  cannot  and  should  not  be 
carried  out  in  a  small  way.  To  get  the  necessary  quantities 
of  subjects  necessitated  a  little  nursery  in  which  a  sufficient 
number  could  be  raised  of  the  more  vigorous  perennials,  bulbs, 
and  climbers.  If  this  new  idea  in  gardening  be  carried  out  on 
the  old  dotting  principle  of  the  herbaceous  border,  its  great 
value  and  its  charming  effects  cannot  be  realised.  To  do  it 
rightly  we  must  group  and  mass  as  X'ature  does.  Though  we 
may  enjoy  a  single  flower  or  tuft  here  and  there,  the  true  way 
is  natural  fiinges  and  masses  of  plants,  one  or  two  species 
prevailing  in  a  given  spot,  so  that  way  we  may  secure  several 
important  ends— diflerent  effects  in  different  places  ;  a  variety 
as  w-e  walk  along  :  better  chances  of  meeting  the  wants  of  a 
plant  inasmuch  as  dealing  with  a  group,  or  mass,  or  carpet, 
we  can  best  observe  the  plants,  and  easily  see  the  result  of 
our  judgment  in  putting  them  in  any  soil  or  place.  There- 
fore, although  the  quantity 
of  vigorous  hardy  flowers 
essential  for  making  good 
effects  in  a  place  of  this  size 
have  not  yet  been  planted 
out,  some  very  charming 
effects  have  been  obtained. 
Views  of  them  have  been 
liublished  from  time  to  time 
in  The  G.\eden,  engraved 
from  the  sketches  '  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons.  Among  the 
features  that  Mr.  Berry  is 
working  to  introduce  are 
vigorous  hardy  exotic  creep- 
ers ou  old  and  inferior  trees. 
Thorn,  aud  other  bushes  of 
little  value.  Many  are  already 
planted,  but  will  be  some 
time  before  they  show  their 
full  beauty — among  them 
Japanese  and  other  Honey- 
suckles, Virginian  Creepers, 
Clematis,     Wistarias,     and 

others.  A  part  of  the  arboretum  is  more  particularly  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  decoration,  and  will  eventually  form  a  very 
wild  wood  and  wild  garden,  where  the  Poet's  Xarcissus  may 
be  found  among  Sweet  Briers,  Lilacs,  and  many  kinds  of 
fragrant>flowering  shrubs  and  vigorous  perennials.  While 
carrjang  out  the  scheme  of  wild  gardening,  pure  and  simple, 
that  is  to  say,  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  hardy  plants, 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  establish  beautiful  native 
kinds  where  they  do  not  happen  to  be  present  in  sufficient 
abundance.  Thus  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  has  been  brought  in 
quantities  and  planted  in  wide-spreading  colonies  along  the 
drives ;  and  so  with  the  Meadow  Saffron  and  the  Snowflakes 
and  Daffodils.  To  group  aud  scatter  these  in  a  natural  and 
easy  way  has  required  considerable  care,  the  tendency  of 
the  men  being  almost  invariably,  and  in  spite  of  themselves, 
almost  to  plant  in  stiff  and  set  or  too  regular  masses. 

As  to  the  gardens  proper  they  have  been  left  to  the  end, 
owing  to  the  unusual  charms  of  the  larger  garden  of  the 
woods  and  drives.  The  kitchen  garden  seems  somewhat 
unfortunate  as  to  soil  and  situation  :  it  contains  a  Vinery  of 
large  dimensions  and  very  well' constructed,  but  the  houses 
are  mostly  old.  Here  there  is  a  peculiar  and  admirable  cul- 
ture of  the  Tea  Rose  on  the  northern  and  shady  walls    af 
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the  various  houses — beds  raised  a  little  above  the  surface — 
preserving  the  roots  from  the  bad  effects  of  a  cold,  wet  soil. 
The  results  are  remarkable,  both  as  to  the  free  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  plants  and  the  abundance  of  good  bloom. 
Hardy  flowers  have  been  freely  introduced  once  more  into  the 
flower  garden,  from  which,  as  in  many  othsr  places,  they 
had  long  been  wrongfully  divorced.  Here  also,  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  free-flowering  hardy  exotic  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  spread  about  in  a  natural  and  beautiful  manner. 
Of  some  of  these  engravings  have  been  published  in  The 
Garden,  showing  large  spreading  and  perfectly  natural 
looking  groups  of  Summer  Snowtiake,  Flame-flowers,  and 
Day  Lily,  the  last  growing  beside  the  lake  as  free  as  any 
water-side  weed. 

Longleat  House  was  built  by  an  Italian  architect  about  the 
end  of  the  IGth  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  is  a 
remarkably  fine  example  of  that  transition  period  of  architec- 
ture between  the  Tudor  and  the  Renaissance,  which  is  now 
called  Jacobean  ;  the  large  and  numerous  muUioned  windows 
are  Elizabethan  in  character,  while  the  pillars,  statues,  ard 
ornaments  are  in  the  pseudo-classical  style  prevalent  in  Italy 

at  that  date.     The  effect  of 

the  building,  simple  in  form, 

but  with  all  the  richness  of 
detail  which  the  architect 
brought  from  his  native  coun- 
try, is  that  of  a  thoroughly 
English  house,  an  interesting 
example  of  the  way  in  which 
a  great  artist  adapts  his  de- 
sign to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  whole  has 
acquired  by  age  a  fine  grey 
colour,  varied  by  exposure  to 
weather  and  by  those  beau- 
tiful yellow  and  grey Licliens 
which  give  such  a  charm  to 
any  old  stone-work  which 
has  escaped  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  restorer.  The  house 
■  is  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  a  central  open  court 
round  which  the  necessary 
passages  run,  so  that  the 
windows  in  all  the  fine 
rooms  command  ■  various  views  of  the  park  and 
The  front  door,  always  left  hospitably  open  when 
The  family  are  at  home,  leads  into  a  large  Oak-pannelled 
dining-hall,  with  a  wide  fire-place,  hung  with  antlers  and 
strewed  with  the  skins  of  strange  animals,  tall  plumes  of 
Pampas  Grass  in  huge  vases  harmonizing  well  with  the  other 
decorations.  There  is  no  great  collection  of  pictures  such 
as  many  of  our  old  mansions  possess  ;  among  the  most  inte- 
resting works  are  same  large  animal  subjects  by  Schuyders  on 
the  principal  staircase,  some  portraits  by  Holbein  or  his 
school,  and  a  fine  full  length  of  the  present  Lady  Bath  by 
G.  E.  Watts,  R.  A.  In  the  various  rooms  and  corridors  there 
are  some  good  old  examples  of  inlaid  cabinet  work  and  of 
oriental  porcelain,  but  the  most  valuable  treasures  are  in  the 
library,  where  are  many  unique  books  and  manuscripts,  an 
account  of  wliich  was  given  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  "  a  few  years  back.  The 
house  is  willingly  shown  to  visitors,  and  the  public  are  allowed 
to  drive  or  ramble  through  the  park,  and  enjoy  freely  all  its 
beauties,  woods,  and  glades. 

The  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  made  during  the  present 
year  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  the  landscape  painter. 

W.  R. 
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PLATE   CCVIIL— SOME  ORNAMENTAL  SPECIES 
OF  HIBISCUS. 

WITH  A  FIGURE  OF  H.  SCHIZOPETALUS. 
Drawn  by  COXSTANCE  PIERREPONT. 
The  genus  Hibiscus  numbers  some  1.50  species,  and  it  is  represented 
iu  nearly  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  and  in  some  temperate 
countries  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  wide  diffusion  and  the  orna- 
mental character  of  many  of  its  species,  few  of  tliem  liave  retained 
a  permanent  place  in  gardens,  ^\'itll  the  exception,  indeed,  of  H. 
rosa  sinensis  and  H.  sj'riacus,  the  genus  is  now  hardly  known  iu 
gardens,  altliough,  from  first  to  last,  nearly  100  species  liave  been 
introduced  and  cultivated  for  a  longer  or  shorter  perio<l.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  species  grow  too  large  for  small  conser- 
vatories, and  they  ai'e  not,  for  the  greater  part,  of  neat  and 
compact  habit,  which  is  doubtless  tlie  cause  of  their  disappearance. 
The  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  writing  on  tlie  members  of  this  genus, 
says  : — "Nothing  in  the  Large  conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  through 
the  season  in  whicli  their  flowei's  are  expanded,  elicits  more  universal 
admiration  than  the  various  sjjecies  of  Hibiscus.  Planted  in  the 
borders  each  specimen  fully  develops  its  natural  ch.aracter,  flowering 
in  tlie  most  profuse  splendour  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  .and 
autumn.  Some  of  the  species  grow  most  luxuriantly,  attaining  tlie 
dimensions  of  large  trees  ;  a  greater  number  exhibit  a  less  exuberant 
growth,  forming  most  interesting  objects  ;  others  are  lierbaceous, 
attracting  attention  by  their  tall  slender  stems  and  strikingly  large 
gaudy  flowers. "  The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  most  desirable 
species  for  various  purposes.  They  vary  in  stature  and  duration 
from  small  annuiil  lierbs  to  large  trees.  The  arrangement  of  the 
species  is  alphabetical. 

H.  Cameroni. — A  Madagascar  shrub,  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag., 
plate  3,936,  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Cameron,  at  that  date  (184'2) 
curator  of  the  Birmingliam  Botanic  Garden.  The  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  shapie,  and  the  large  flowers  are  cream  or 
pale  yellow,  suft'used  with  rose,  and  each  petal  is  furnished  with  a 
bright  crimson  purple  spot  near  the  base.  It  is  a  tall  slirub,  with 
stout  branches. 

H.  COCCineuS. — A  native  of  the  south-e.astern  States  of  North 
America,  and  liardy  enough  to  withstand  our  winters,  but  requiring 
the  temperature  of  a  warm  conservatory  to  bring  it  in  flower  per- 
fectly. One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  herbaceous  species,  growing 
4  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  under  favourable  conditions.  The  flowers  are  of 
deep  crimson,  and  5  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  elegant  leaves 
are  five-parted  to  the  base.  It  was  introduced  in  1778,  or  there- 
abouts, and  is  figured  in  the  Bog.  Mag.,  plate  3(50,  under  the  name 
of  H.  speciosus,  by  wdiich  name  it  is  better  known  iu  gardens. 
This  is  a  less  massive  and  robust  species  than  most  of  tlie  North 
American  ones,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  showiest. 

H.  Colleri. — One  of  Mr.  Bull's  recent  introductions  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  A  shrub  with  ovate,  oblong,  and  coarsely  toothed 
leaves,  and  double  buff  and  yellow  flowers,  with  blotches  of  crim- 
son near  the  base  of  the  petals.  Tliere  is  a  figure  of  it  in  the 
"  Floral  Magazine,"  new  series,  plate  214. 

H.  Cooperi. — A  shrub  having  lanceolate,  oblong  leaves,  varie- 
gated with  white  and  red.  It  was  introduced  some  j'cars  .ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  received  it  from  Australia,  but  its  native  conn- 
try  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  scarlet  flowers  are  about  6  in.  in 
diameter  ;  towards  the  base  the  petals  are  nearly  white,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower  is  dark  crimson.  In  its  best  condition,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  "Illustration  Horticole,"  plate  412,  it  is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant.  Moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  small  and 
densely  branched. 

H.  Denisoni. — A  fine  white-flowered  species,  imported  from 
Australian  gardens  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  figured  in  the 
"  Floral  Magazine,''  new  series,  plate  2.32.  It  is  a  handsome  species 
evidently  allied  to  H.  Cooperi  from  the  same  source  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  rather  than  Australia. 

H.  ferox. — A  very  remarkable  species  with  large  prickly  leaves, 
not  unlike  those  of  some  species  of  Solanum,  and  small  yellow  and 
red  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  Mahernia.  Tiie  calyx  is  red  and 
the  twisted  petals  a  deep  yellow.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Granada. 

H.  insignis.— In  Kegel's  "Gartenflora,"  1870,  plate  868,  is  a 
figure  of  a  very  showy  Hibiscus  bearing  this  name.  The  leaves  ai-e 
very  much  like  those  of  tlie  Cirape  Vine  in  shape,  though  smaller, 
and  the  yellow  and  buff  flowers,  with  a  band  of  crimson  near  the 
centre,  are  about  3  in.  across.  Dr.  Kegel  states  that  it  grows 
several  feet  high,  blossoms  very  profusely,  and  deserves  a  jilace  in 
every  hothouse. 


H.  Jerroldianus  (Paxton,  Mag.  of  Botany,  xiii.,  jdate  1).— An 
exceedingly  handsome  herbaceous  species,  native  of  Brazil,  and 
requiring  a  high  temperature  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  has 
digitately-divided  somewhat  glaucous  leaves  and  rich,  dark  crim.son, 
saucer-shaped  flowers,  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  iliameter.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
dedicated  this  species  to  the  memory  of  the  autlior,  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Firminger  says  in  India  it  is  a  sm.all,  very  choice,  herbaceous  plant, 
bearing  in  the  hot  season  very  large,  splendid,  carmine-crimson, 
flowers.  The  stem  dies  down  (in  India)  in  October,  and  the  root  lies 
dormant  until  the  approacii  of  the  warm  weather. 

H.  liliifiorus. — A  very  handsome  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native 
of  Mauritius,  Rodrigues,  &p.,  having  foliage  similar  to  H.  syri.acus. 
The  pink  and  white  flowers,  with  a  crimson  centre,  .are  about  G  in. 
in  diameter,  and  the  petals,  instead  of  meeting  or  overlajjping  each 
other  as  in  most  of  the  species,  are  distant.  There  is  a  figure  of  it 
in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  pl.ate  3144,  where  it  is  called  H.  Genevi  ;  and  plate 
2891  of  the  same  work  represents  a  hybrid  between  this  and  H. 
rosa  sinensis.  This  differs  from  the  typical  plant  chiefly  in  the 
deeper  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  broader  petals.  The  foli.age  of 
this  shrub,  like  tliat  of  many  others  collected  in  Rodrigues  by  Dr. 
Bayley  Balfour,  is  \x-ry  heteromorphous,  varying  according  to  the. 
age  of  the  individual.  In  quite  a  young  state  some  of  the  leaves  are 
long  and  very  narrow,  and  others  are  divided  to  the  base  into  three- 
very  narrow  lobes.  This  state  is  the  Terminalia  elegantissima  of 
gardens.  As  the  plant  gets  older  the  leaves  become  broader  and 
less  deeply  lobed,  and  in  old  specimens  tlie  lobation  disappears,  and 
the  leaves  are  ovate  and  acute.  Tlie  gradu.al  transition  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  is  well  illustrated  by  a  series  of  specimens 
in  Kew  Herbarium. 

H.  marmoratus. — In  the  size  and  shape  of  its  flowers  and  inr 
its  foliage  this  resembles  an  Abutilon,  and  was  first  cultivated  as 
Abutilon  marmoratum  ;  but  it  differs  from  that  genus  in  having  a. 
conspicuous  involucre  at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  The  flowers  are 
white,  mottled  with  bright  rose.     It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

H.  militaris. — A  robust  herbaceous  perennial,  native  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina- 
southward.  It  has  handsome  white  flowers,  veined  with  pink  and 
crimson  in  the  centre,  but  tliey  are  produced  freely  in  this  country 
in  warm  seasons  only.     It  was  introduced  in  1804. 

H.  Moscheutos. — A  showy  herbaceous  plant,  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  marshes,  particularly  near  the  salt 
water,  in  Canada  and  the  Eastern  .States  of  North  America.  It  is 
figured  ill  the  Bot.  Mag.,  plate  882,  under  the  name  of  H. 
palustris,  and  it  is  there  stated  that,  although  hardy  in  this 
country,  it  rarely  flowers.  This  is  probably  due,  as  suggested  by 
Sweet,  "British  Flower  Garden,"  vol.  iii.,  plate  286,  to  their 
being  usu.ally  planted  in  too  dry  a  situation.  Pursh  states  that 
it  grows  in  swamps  and  salt  marshes,  and  flowers  from  August  to. 
October.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plant  loves  water.  A 
curious  circumstance  in  its  history  is  that  it  was  long  ago  naturalised 
along  the  borders  of  the  w.atercourses  in  the  Landes  of  France.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  regarded  as  really  indigenous,  and  Tliore  described 
it  under  the  name  of  H.  roseus.  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson,  in  his  reprint 
of  Genard's  "  Cat.alogue  of  Plants,"  identifies  "  the  Strange  Marsh 
Mallow  "  with  this  species,  but  we  think  erroneously.  In  foli.age  it 
resembles  our  native  Marsh  Mallow,  but  the  rose  or  yellow  flowers 
are  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  only  the  yellow- 
flowered  variety  that  we  have  seen  with  flowers  exceeding  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  that  only  in  a  dried  state  from  southern  habitats. 

H.  mutabilis. — A  shrub  with  an  arboreous  habit  like  L.avatera 
arborea,  which  latter,  by-the-bye,  is  a  very  effective  hardy  plant, 
and  might  well  replace  some  tenderer  subjects  in  what,  for  want 
of  a  more  expressive  word,  is  called  the  su'o-tropical  garden.  H. 
mutabilis,  like  H.  rosa  sinensis,  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
tropics,  and  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  has  ample  lobed  leaves,  and  very 
large  single  or  double  flowers.  Rheede  devotes  five  double  plates  to- 
this  species  in  his  "  Hortus  Mahabaricus  "  (1S6S),  .and  in  Ferrari's 
''Cultura  di  Fiori "  (1638)  there  are  h.alf-a-dozen  fine  engravings 
illustrating  different  varieties.  In  the  latter  work  it  bears  the  name 
of  rosa  sinensis,  from  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  large 
palmately-lobed  leaves.  .Some  of  the  double  flowers  figured  by 
Rheede  are  .as  much  as  6  in.  across,  and  resemble  Pivoiiies  in  appear-- 
ance.  The  specific  name  mutabilis  refers  to  the  circumstance  th.at 
the  flowers  change  colour  after  expansion,  connected  with  which  are 
some  very  curious  stories  and  superstitions.  Wiien  the  flowers  first 
open  in  the  morning  they  are  white,  then  they  chanpe  cream- 
coloured  and  pink,  and  finally  become  of  a  deep  rose  tint.  A 
specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  collected  by  Dr.  Sinclair  in  Mexico, 
has  the  following  note  .attached  to  it:  "From  the  garden  of  the 
Corregidor  of  Esmcraldas,  where  it  is  considered  a  wonder.  The 
flowers  are  saiil  to  be  white  in  the  morning,  red  .at  noon,  ami  purple 
at  night.     I  saw  one  that  was  adorning  a  lady's  hair  white  at  break-- 
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fast,  and  red  in  the  evening."  A  single-flowered  variety  is  repre- 
sented in  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  plate  5S9,  and  a  double  one  in 
Andrew's  "  Botanists'  Repository,"  plate  2'2S.  Tlie  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  about  3  in.  in  diameter  :  one  is  green,  another  white,  and 
a  third  rose.  This  species  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Lord  Portland  in  ItiOO.  It  requires  consideralile  space  to  develop 
its  full  proportions,  attaining  lu  ft.  to '20  ft.  in  heiglit,  and,  although 
it  gi'ows  in  the  southern  part  of  Japan,  it  does  not  flower  freely 
without  considerable  heat. 

H.  rosa  sinensis. — This  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  and  it  is  a  luiiversal  favourite 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  being  cidtivated,  wherever 
there  are  gardens,  from  Mexico  to  China.  Two  varieties  were  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  according  to  Philip  Miller,  in  1731.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  otlier  cultivated  jilants,  the  native  country  of  Hibis- 
cus rosa  sinensis  is  unknown,  unless,  as  is  conjectured,  H.  schizo- 
petalus  be  a  state  of  the  same  species  The  earliest  historical 
account  of  it  we  have  seen  is  in  Eumphius'  "  Herbarium  Aniboi- 
nense,"  where  it  is  designated  tlie  Festal  Flower,  or  Bonga  Raja. 
The  author  of  tlie  book  in  question  states  that  he  nowhere  saw  it 
wild,  but  it  was  cultivated  all  over  India,  the  JIalayan  Archipelago, 
and  even  in  China,  where  he  says  it  replaces  our  Roses.  The  natives 
are  extremely  partial  to  it,  on  account  of  tlie  rich  crimson  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  variety  commonly  cultivated,  and  tliey  employ  it 
in  all  their  ceremonies,  whether  mirthful  or  mournful.  Rumphius 
represents  a  double-flowered  variety,  and  he  states  th.at  he  has  seen 
one  having  white  flowers.  Firminger,  in  his  "  Gardening  for  India," 
mentions  a  variety  with  pale  straw-coloured  flowers,  and  another 
having  double  salmon-coloured  flowers  with  a  crimson  centre.  There 
is  perhaps  no  more  attractive  variety  than  the  ordinary  single  crim- 
son, as  rejiresented  in  the  Bot.  ilag..  t.  1.58,  though  there  are  some 
with  much  larger  flowers.  The  double  flowers  are  usually  ragged 
and  irregular.  A  variety  called  variegatus  has  the  crimson  petals 
striped  with  white.  There  is  a  handsome  double  ciimson  variety 
figured  in  Loddiges'  "Botani::al  Cabinet,"  plate  SI9.">.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Europeans  in  India  call  this  species  the 
Chinese  Shoe  Plant,  because  they  employ  the  flowers  to  polish 
their  shoes. 

H.  rosa  sinensis  var.  schizopetalus.— The  Hibiscus 
represented  in  the  accomp.-.nyiug  illustration  is  a  most  singular  antl 
elegant  plant,  whicli  Prafessor  Oliver  regards  as  a  variety  of  H.  rosa 
sinensis,  and  which  he  lias  ii.amed  schizopet.alus,  in  allusion  to  its 
pinnatifid  petals.  Dr.  Kirk  discovered  it  in  Tropical  Africa,  ami 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  introduced  it.  They  succeeded  in  flowering 
it  last  spring,  from  wliich  plant  our  plate  was  prepared,  and  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  it  a  certificate  wlien  exhi- 
bited. The  memorandum  by  Dr.  Kirk  respecting  this  plant  is 
in  Kew  Herbarium.  "The  first  specimen  of  this  singular  Hibiscus 
was  found  at  Kilwa.  It  was  then  in  flower,  but  leafless,  and  growing 
on  the  dry,  rocky  slopes  of  a  low  hill  range  just  beliind  the  town. 
The  second  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  damp  mountain  glen,  in  tiie 
Wauika  hills,  behind  Mombasa,  where  it  grew  in  perpetual  sliaile 
among  Bignonias,  Balsams,  and  Ferns.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
similar than  the  situations  of  the  two  specimens,  which  were  more- 
over separated  by  about  300  miles  of  latitude.  The  same  jilant, 
but  of  which  variety  I  am  unable  to  state,  exists,  however,  at  inter- 
mediate points,  and  I  have  little  doubt  the  difference  of  condition 
indicated  by  the  two  localities,  from  which  we  have  the  only  two 
known  specimens  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  variation 
observable  in  the  specimens  now  made  over  to  Kew.  I  think  it  is 
still  an  open  question  wliether  they  can  be  considered  the  true  wild 
form  and  original  of  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  or  an  independent  species. 
The  diff'erences  are  very  remark.able.  At  tlie  same  time  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  Africa  is  now  coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
true  centre  of  several  Asiatic  trees  and  plants,  including  Pentas  and 
Borassus,  as  also  the  Tamarind.''  Tlie  differences  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Kirk  are  cliiefly  in  size  and  the  degi-ee  of  lobing  of  the  petals.  There 
is  also  a  little  diversity  in  the  colour,  whicli  is,  judging  from  the 
dried  specimens,  of  a  more  rosy-purple  hue  in  the  specimen  from 
the  southernmost  habitat.  The  largest  dried  flower  is  nearly  3i  in. 
in  diameter.  H,  schizopetalus  differs  from  ordinary  H.  rosa  sinensis, 
independently  of  the  pinnatifid  petals,  in  the  involucre  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx  being  reduced  to  very  minute  teeth,  or  almost  obsolete. 
In  the  latter  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  are  at  least  half  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  Whatever  the  relationship  of  these  plants,  this  new 
Hibiscus  is  a  very  elegant  one. 

r  H.  splendens. — An  Australian  shrubby  species  of  great  beauty, 
attaining  a  iieight  of  1.5  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and  densely  clothed  with  a 
velvety  down,  and  more  or  less  prickly  ;  leaves  palmately  divided 
nearly  to  the  Vjase  in  five  lobes  ;  flowers  of  a  uniform  soft  rose,  and 
5  in.  or  6  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  As  Sir  William  Hooker  re- 
marks, the  only  fault  of  this  is  its  size.  It  is  a  superb  species, 
inhabiting  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  requiring  rather 


a  high  temperature  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Mr.  Frazer,  the  dis- 
coverer and  introducer  of  the  plant,  wrote  of  it  :  "  This  I  consider 
the  king  of  all  the  known  Australian  plants ;  I  have  seen  it  22  ft.  G  in. 
high.  The  flowers  this  season  measured  9  in.  across,  and  they  were 
of  the  most  delicate  pink  and  crimson,  and  literally  covered  the 
plant." 

H.  syriacus.— This  hardy  shrub,  the  Altha-a  frutex  of  the 
older  botanists,  is  mentioned  here  because  no  selection  would  be 
comjilete  without  it,  and  because  its  merits  as  a  late- flowering  shrub 
are  often  overlooked.  Our  choice  of  late-flowering  shrubs  is  far  too 
limited  to  warrant  us  in  neglecting  so  good  a  subject  as  this.  True, 
the  habit  of  growth  is  rather  stiff',  and  the  foliage  ratlier  sparse  and 
ineffective,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  this  shrub 
is  the  only  representative  of  a  very  distinct  type.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Koch  says,  in  his  "  Dendrologie,"  i.,  p.  48.5,  this  charming 
shrub  is  unfortunately  not  planted  to  the  extent  it  deserves,  even 
in  favourable  localities,  though  it  is  offered  by  nurserymen  for  a  fe-.v 
pence.  Even  this  unfavourable  season  the  varieties  of  this  shrub 
were  very  effective  in  Battersea  Park.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour 
from  pure  white  through  various  shades  of  red  and  violet,  and  com- 
binations of  tints  of  the  two.  Nearly  all  of  the  varieties  have  a 
dark  centre  to  the  flower,  but  a  recently  introduced  Continental 
variet}',  named  H.  syriacus  totus  albus,  is  wholly  white,  and  a  most 
profuse  liloonier.  Another  variety,  called  Celeste  liy  the  French,  is 
described  as  having  flowers  of  a  charming  ccerulean  blue,  with  a 
crimson  centre.  There  are  also  double-flowered  varieties,  but  they 
are  not  so  free  as  the  single  ones  ;  and  there  are  others  with 
variegated  leaves,  which,  however,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  the  more 
ornamental  for  the  variegation. 

H.  Trionum. — A  dwarf,  showy  annual,  now  rarely  seen  ia 
gardens.  Gerard  cultivated  it  under  the  name  of  Venice  Mallow, 
and  he  remarks  that  "  it  prospereth  well  in  my  garden  from  yeere 
to  yeere."  The  flowers  are  from  U  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
cream  or  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  purp'e  centre.  Sometimes  the 
petals  are  edged  with  purple.  When  annuals  were  more  in  favour 
tliis  was  regarded  with  great  admiration.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
will  often  reproduce  itself  from  seed  without  any  trouble. 

H.  "Wrayae. — This  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  beautiful  South" 
west  Australian  H.  Huegeli.  It  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Bot: 
Reg.,  1840,  plate  09.  iC rapid  growing  shrub  witli  relatively  snial' 
lobed  leaves,  with  violet-blue  flowers  3  in.  to  4  in.  across.  Dr^ 
Lindley  states  that  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  growing  luxuriantly  in 
any  common  soil.  The  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  he  continues,  has  been  in  flower  for  two  months,  and  un- 
hesitatingly ]iredicts  that  it  will  continue  to  produce  a  succession  of 
bloom  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  Whether  this  hazardous 
prediction  proved  true  we  cannot  sa}',  but  tliis  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  desirable  in  a  collection  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 

H.  grossulariaefolius,  Bot.  Mag.,  plate  4,329,  belongs  to  the 
same  species,  dirt'ering  only  in  being  ratlier  smaller  in  all  its  parts. 
It  is  stated  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  that  it  has  this  character 
to  recoiniuend  it,  that  in  the  summer,  if  planted  against  a  wall,  it 
makes  a  beautiful  open  border  plant,  flowering  frecpiently  during 
the  summer  months. 

H.  Huegeli  var.  quinquevulnera  has  lilac-mauve  petals 
with  a  crimson-purple  spot  at  the  base. 

H.  lilacinus,  Lindley,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  2,009,  is  a  similar  plant 
from  the  same  region  with  finely  divided  leaves,  but  it  is  a  Fugosia, 
not  a  true  Hibiscus.  \V.  B.  Hemsley. 

Culture. 

As  regards  culture,  the  finest  and  those  most  suitable  for  growing 
in  pots  are  the  rosa  sinensis  section,  but,  as  they  come  from  India 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  they  require  warmth.  The  plants 
belonging  to  this  section  are  evergreen,  and  attain  consider.able 
height,  but  their  natural  free  )>looming  disposition,  blooming  as  they 
do  when  not  more  than  a  few  inches  high  in  small  pots,  renders  them 
desiralile  subjects  for  cultivation,  especially  as  they  are  most  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings.  They  also  bear  the  knife  well,  breaking 
readily  when  freely  cut  back,  and  in  this  way  thej'  may  be  kept  for 
some  time  within  a  reasonably  limited  sized  pot.  The  individual 
flowers  of  the  single  as  well  as  the  double,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, semi  double,  varieties  are  very  efl'ective  ;  in  shape  they  are  not 
unlike  a  Carnation,  but  much  larger.  The  time  of  flowering  differs 
considerably  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated, 
but  they  usually  bloom  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
The  mode  of  propagating  is  by  means  of  cuttings,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  strike  readily  with  suflicient  heat  any  time  when  bits  of  the 
half-rijiened  wood  can  be  obtained.  The  most  suitalile  shoots  for 
rooting  ipiickly  can  be  got  frcm  plants  that  have  been  cutback  about 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  kejjt  in  a  temperature  of  65' 
by  night,  and  correspondingly   warmer  in   the  day.     Thus  treatel 
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tlicy  break  freelj'.  When  tlie  shoots  are  about  i  in.  long  they  should 
be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  drained,  and 
half  filled  w  ith  sandy  soil,  tlie  upper  portion  consisting  of  all  sand. 
They  should  then  be  placed  iu  a  frame  or  under  propagating  glasses, 
where  they  can  be  kept  close  and  moderately  moist,  and  they  will  root 
in  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  the_v  are  wellfurnished  with  roots  move  them 
into  4-in.  or6-in.  pots;  they  will  succeed  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but,  as 
with  most  free-growing  subjects  of  a  similar  character,  I  prefer  loam, 
where  it  can  lie  had,  of  a  good  turfy  character,  as  iu  it  strong-gi'o«'- 
ing  plants  almost  invariably  evince  a  disposition  to  produce  flowers 
more  freely  with  less  ^\■ood  growth  than  when  cultivated  iu  peat. 
Increase  tlie  temperature  of  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are  placed 
as  tlie  days  lengthen,  giving  them  plenty  of  light  with  air  propor- 
tionate to  the  temperature  and  state  of  the  weather,  using  a  little 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  sj'ringing  freely  overhead  in  the 
afternoons.  When  the  young  plants  have  fairly  started  into  growtli 
pinch  out  the  points  to  induce  them  to  break  back.  Through  the 
season  they  require  nothing  different  from  the  general  occupants  of 
a  warm  stove.  Even  this  first  season  many  of  them  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  flowers  when,  standing  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  the 
front  stages  of  the  stove,  they  form  conspicuous  objects.  After  the 
blooming  is  over  shorten  them  back  a  little,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
broken,  shift  them  into  pots  3  in.  or  4  in.  larger,  using  soil  similar 
to  that  named,  to  wliicli  has  been  added  sufficient  sand  to  keep  it 
in  a  healthy,  open  condition.  Through  the  autumn  months,  subject 
them  to  drier  treatment,  both  as  regards  the  atmosphei'e  and  soil ; 
w'inter  them  in  a  temperature  of  60  at  night,  or  even  a  few  degrees 
higher  will  suit  them  better.  Their  management  during  the  ensuing 
spring  and  summer  will  require  to  be  such  as  that  recommended  for 
the  preceding  year,  except  that  no  stopping  should  be  attempted, 
except  with  the  view  of  inducing  a  portion  of  the  plants  to  bloom 
later.  After  they  have  again  flowered,  the  shoots  should  be  .shortened 
back  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  to  whicli  they  are  destined  to 
be  grown  ;  but  there  is  no  state  in  which  tliey  are  more  useful  than 
when  confined  to  small  pots.  A  sufficient  stock  should  be  propagated 
yearly,  and  the  plants  should  be  discarded  after  their  second  season's 
blooming  ;  but,  wdiere  desirable  to  grow  them  on  larger  when  they 
have  fairly  broken,  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  as  much 
of  the  surface  soil  should  Ije  removed  as  can  be  done  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots  in  a  way  likely  to  injure  the  foliage,  and  they 
should  be  repotted  in  soil  similar  to  that  in  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  gi'own,  being  guided  as  to  size  of  pot  by  the  size  to 
which  the  plants  are  desired  to  be  gro^vn.  They  are  free  rooters, 
and  will  bear  a  shift  of  S  in.  or  10  in.  without  any  danger  of  the 
.soil  becoming  sour,  and  the  larger  the  plants  the  greater  quantity  of 
flowers  will  they  produce,  and  in  this  way,  with  additional  root- 
room,  they  may  be  increased  in  size  for  several  years  ;  but  to  avoid 
more  root-space  being  allowed  than  is  convenient,  they  can  be  kejjt 
in  a  healthy  condition  with  their  roots  somewhat  restricted,  making 
up  for  this  by  the  frequent  use  of  manure  water  during  the  growing 
season. 

Like  most  plants  that  require  a  high  temperature,  Hibiscuses 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  the  leaves  especially,  if  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  want  for  water,  either  at  the  root  or  overhead, 
are  liable  to  suS'er  from  red  spider,  but  if  the  syringe  be  regularly 
used  and  sufficient  care  be  taken  that  the  water  eS'ectually  reaches 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  this  troublesome  little  parasite 
cannot  get  a  footing.  Where  it  hajipens  to  exist  I  have  found  the 
best  remedy  to  be  a  weak  solution  of  Fowler's  Insecticide,  in  which 
the  plants  should  be  either  dipped  or  syringed,  so  that  every  por- 
tion is  reached  by  the  mixture.  (!reen  fly  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  young  shoots,  for  wdiicli  either  dip  tlie  plants  iu 
Tobacco  water  or  fumigate.  Should  they  become  aflfected  with  scale 
or  mealy  bug,  sponging  must  be  resorted  to,  as,  except  when  the 
plants  have  been  cut  back,  and  are  denuded  of  their  tender  foliage, 
the  leaves  will  not  bear  any  dressing  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects. 

T.  Baixes. 
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Tyerman's  G-roundsel.— That'successful  amateur  gardener, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  tells  us,  in  a  contemporary, 
that  "unripe  or  even  green  seeds  of  Tyerman's  Groundsel  (Senecio 
pulcher)  will  germinate  quite  freely."  We  happen  to  have  sown  some 
"rather  ripe"  seeds  of  this  plant  three  weeks  ago,  and  can  corro- 
borate his  valuable  testimony.  The  quick  germination  of  many 
seeds,  notably  Cereals  in  the  ear  in  wet  harvest  times,  is  very  sug- 
gestive, and,  in  the  case  of  many  other  hardy  flowers,  the  best  way 
is  to  sow  their  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe.  They  thus  germinate  quickly, 
whereas,  if  kept  long  or  dried  they  will  lie  dormant  for  months, 
and  so  much  time  is  lost.  Seeds  for  sale  and  seeds  for  sowing  are 
essentially  different,  and  we  might  often  call  to  mind  with  advan- 
tage tliat  Nature  rarely  stores  her  seeds  up  during  the  winter,  but 
far  oftener  scatters  them  as  soon  as  she  has  made  sure  of  their 
germinating  power. — B. 


Flower  Garden. 

At  the  present  season,  the  one  special  requirement  in  flower  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  is,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  mainte- 
nance of  neatness.  Clean,  firm  walks,  smooth  turf,  freshly-pointed 
flower-beds  and  shrubbery  borders,  produce  nearly  as  much  garden 
enjoyment  at  tliis  dull  season  as  flowers  do  iu  summer.  At  least, 
such  is  my  experience,  and  I  doubt  not  others  have  felt  the  same, 
and,  such  being  the  case,  no  labour  should  be  thought  too  gi-eat  to 
attain  this  end.  Of  course,  where  there  are  many  deciduous  trees, 
the  fallen  leaves  will  for  the  present  retard  the  extreme  neatness  here 
alluded  to,  but  as  soon  as  all  are  down,  rake  out  every  corner,  or  the 
first  windy  day  will  Ijlow  tliem  just  ^v■llere  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
tell  tales  of  work  only  lialf  done.  If  the  weather  prove  open  and 
dry,  shrub  and  tree  moving  and  planting  may  still  go  on  ;  to  plant 
under  any  other  conditions  is  simply  wasted  labour,  for  the  commonest 
tree  or  shrub  fails  to  thrive  if  planted  whilst  the  soil  is  pasty  ;  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek — tlie  spongioles  and  breathing  pores  of  the 
roots  are,  as  it  were,  sealed  up  by  compression  of  the  sodden  soil 
about  them  when  planting.  Contemplated  alterations  and  imijrove- 
ments  should  at  once  be  decided  on,  and  undertaken  whilst  there  is 
time  for  such  labour,  without  neglecting  work  whicli,  as  the  season 
advances,  requires  to  be  done.  Soil,  vegetable  mould,  and  manure 
should  also  now  be  got  together  for  enricuing  the  beds  in  spring,  and 
also  for  potting  bedding  plants  ;  these  latter  will  reijuire  careful 
attention  as  to  watering,  till  daylight  and  a  drier  atmosphere  are  on 
the  increase. — W,  W. 

Auriculas. — Since  I  last  referred  to  these  the  weather  has 
changed  two  or  three  times.  The  frost,  which  lias  been  of  unusual 
severity  for  the  time  of  the  year,  was  succeeded  by  a  few  mild  days, 
again  followed  by  a  keen  east  wind  and  sharp  frosts,  with  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow.  Tlie  frames,  as  I  write,  are  covered  to  the  depth  of 
3  in.  or  4  in.  with  snow  ;  if  the  frost  were  to  be  intense  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  to  allow  the  snow  to  remain,  but  as  it  continues  to 
thaw  it  must  be  removed.  I  do  not  care  how  keen  the  frost  may 
be  if  the  leaves  are  dry,  but  frost  acting  upon  plants  through  the 
glass  causes  the  leaves  to  be  covered  as  it  were  with  a  tliiclc  hoar 
Irost.  It  involves  a  little  trouble  to  throw  a  single  mat  over  the 
glass,  but  it  is  desiralile  to  do  this  rather  than  the  plants  should 
suffer  from  damp  caused  by  the  frost.  During  the  last  few  days 
a  large  portion  of  the  leaves  has  decayed,  but  we  will  not  touch  the 
plants  until  they  are  dry  and  the  weather  warmer,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  them  to  remove  any  portion  of  decay  on 
the  stems  or  leaves.  StiU  continue  to  admit  air  freely  when  the 
weather  is  dry. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Plants  jilaced  over  a  gentle 
heat  are  rooting  freely  and  looking  well.  It  is  fortunate  that  we 
were  able  to  place  a  portion  on  a  hotbed  ;  had  we  not  done  so  some 
of  them  would  have  been  practically  lost  for  next  season.  Plants 
that  have  been  placed  out  in  cold  frames  require  much  the  same 
treatment  as  that  recommended  for  Auriculas.  Admit  air  freely 
and  see  that  there  is  no  drip  over  any  of  the  plants,  for  should  a  pair 
of  valuable  sorts  be  left  under  a  drip,  the  result  might  be  ruin  to  the 
plants  in  a  week  or  two.  I  see  the  old  stools  that  have  been  placed 
in  a  cool  house  are  looking  well,  but  the  dry  atmosphere  is  causing 
green  fly  to  increase  on  the  layers,  even  while  they  are  in  a  tempera- 
ture but  little  above  the  freezing  point.  For  this  fumigation  must 
be  resorted  to. 

Hollyhocks. — AA'here  these  have  been  recently  potted,  many  of 
the  leaves  continue  to  decay,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  they 
should  be  removed  without  delay.  Such  work  can  be  done  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground  and  it  is  diflicult  to  get  on  with  some  opera- 
tions out-of-doors.  It  is  also  a  seasonable  time  to  see  to  the  old  stakes 
that  have  been  used.  They  may  be  cleaned  and  stored  away  neatly 
in  a  dry  place,  and  any  that  liave  decayed  at  the  base  may  be  cut 
shorter,  to  be  used  next  year  for  Dahlias,  and  new  ones  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  Hollyhocks.  In  many  places  good  stakes  can  be  obtained 
in  the  woods  from  the  cuttings  of  tall  brushfl-ood.  The  gi'owths  of 
stools  of  Ash  or  Hazel  cut  over  when  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long 
answer  well  for  stakes  ;  but  where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  they 
may  be  made  of  lif  in.  deal  cut  into  strips,  the  corners  planed  off, 
and  the  stakes  painted  gi'een,  except  that  part  under  ground,  which 
should  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  boiling  tar  and  pitch. 
We  have  had  stakes  last  for  ten  years  when  they  have  been  painted 
in  that  way. 

Pansies  in  Pots. — These  are  never  at  rest  during  winter  when 
the  air  is  aljove  tlie  freezing  point.  They  do  not  require  ^■cl•y  much 
attention,  except  to  see  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  green 
fly.  They  should  now  all  be  in  their  flowering  pots,  and  as  these  are 
not  well  tilled  with  loots,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  any  water 
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to  the  roots  unless  t'le  soil  is"  [fairly  dry.  Give  air  to  the  frames 
freely,  but  shut  the  u  up  early  in  the  afternoon  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  frost,  and  cover  them  with  mats  at  night. 

Forcing  Pinks. — Those  who  have  not  yet  gi-own  these  useful 
plants  for  forciug  have  a  treat  in  store.  Plants  of  them  everywhere 
are  small  this  year,  aud  they  do  not  look  very  healthy,  the  result  of 
the  bad  season  :  but  we  have  potted  two  or  three  of  each  in  one  pot, 
and  hope  to  have  as  good  a  display  from  that  number  as  we  have 
previously  had  from  one  plant.  The  best  position  for  them  now, 
next  to  a  shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  is  plunged  amongst  dry  (.'ocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  south.  The  pots  require 
moderate  supplies  of  water,  [and  the^  plants  must  be  kept  quite 
clean. 

Polyanthuses. — It  is  not  necessary  to'give  these  treatment  .at 
present  very  different  from  that  given  to  Auriculas.  Keep  the  lights 
over  them  in  severe  weather,  but  give  air  freely  whenever  the 
weather  is  dry.  See  that  none  of  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  keep  gi-eeu  fly  off  the  leaves  by  fumigating, 
but  be  careful  not  to  over-do  the  fumigation,  as  the  leaves  are  easily 
injured. — J.  Dol"ul.\.s.         ^ 

Orchids. 

East  Indian  House. — The  time  is  now  at  hand  when, 
on  account  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  being  either  actually 
in  or  approaching  a  state  of  rest,  tliis  house  should  be  kept  in  the 
coolest  and  driest  condition  that  circumstances  will  permit  of. 
Where,  as  in  very  many  places,  tliere  are  no  means  of  separating 
such  portion  of  tlie  stock  as  are  making  growth  at  tliis  season  from 
the  greater  number  now  dormant,  it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise by  keeping  up  as  much  heat  as  will  prevent  those  tliat  are 
making  some  growth  having  it  altogether  stagnated ,  but  yet  not  using 
so  much  as  will  keep  up  the  gi'owiug  energies  of  those  plants  that 
now,  for  more  or  less  time,  sliould  be  in  no  way  excited.  Tlie  .atmo- 
sphere ouglit  to  be  kejjt  sufficient!}-  dry  without  bringing  it  to  the 
parcliing  condition  that  sucks  out  the  moisture  from  the  foliage, 
to  which  we  sometimes  see  inexpei'ienced  gi'owers  resort,  under  tlie 
impression  that  they  are  thus  treating  the  plants  after  the  mauner 
they  are  subject  to  when  growing  wild  in  their  native  countries  ; 
but  in  wliich  state  the  growth,  from  the  full  exposure  to  the  open 
air,  is  of  a  stouter,  less  succulent  character  than  th.at  of  pLants  grown 
under  glass  in  artificial  lieat,  even  when  treated  in  a  way  to  give  tlie 
growth  the  greatest  solidity  possible.  It  consequently  becomes  a 
mistake  to  submit  Orchids  in  a  cultivated  state  to  the  extreme  dry- 
ing process  that  some  of  them  undergo  in  their  native  habitats. 
This  over-drying  process  is  frequently  carried  out  with  a  view  to 
induce  the  plants  to  flower,  but  from  all  that  has  come  under  my 
own  personal  experience  or  observation,  I  feel  convinced  that  if  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plants  have  been  grown  were  not  such  as 
to  impart  to  them  the  robust,  gradually-matured  texture  in  their 
respective  parts  of  stems  and  leaves,  accompanying  which  there  is 
always  a  disposition  to  flower,  no  amount  of  piuching  during  the 
season  of  rest  will  do  more,  except  with  a  very  few  species,  than 
produce  a  meagre  display  of  bloom,  and  which  is  generally  at  a 
corresponding  expense  in  the  strength  of  the  plants.  For  in  this 
matter  it  may  be  safely  said  that  tlie  softer  the  growth,  with  a  pro- 
portionate little  disposition  to  flower,  the  less  the  plants  are  calcu- 
lated to  bear  any  extreme  drying  process,  or  even  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  they  will  stand  where  the  treatment  has  been  of  a  character 
to  produce  short,  thick,  leathery  leaves,  and  strong,  stout,  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  worst  efi'ects  of  over-drying,  especially  through  an 
absence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  are  most  apparent 
in  Yandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  others  of  a  like  lialiit  of 
growth,  and  I  have  noticed  that  where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  too 
dry,  unless  they  receive  water  at  the  roots  that  pre\-ents  their  resting 
so  completely  as  they  ouglit,  shrivelling  and  loss  of  leaf  arc  certain 
to  follow.  _  The  temperature  for  the  next  two  months  may  be  kept 
.about  60'  in  the  night,  with  some  half-dozen  degTees  more  in  the  d,ay- 
time.  Even  witli  the  minimum  condition  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere now  some  slight  drip  from  condensation  on  the  roof  is  sure  to 
take  place,  and  falling,  as  it  always  does,  from  the  sash  bars  and  pur- 
lines  in  particular  places,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  closely  wheie 
these  drips  occur,  as  it  frequently  happens  where  not  noticed  that 
plants  standing  immediately  under  where  condensed  water  falls  in 
this  way  are  kept  so  moist  at  the  root,  that  the  perfect  state  of  rest 
required  does  not  take  place,  and  the  roots  get  injured  from  the 
effects  of  being  too  wet  whilst  the  temperature  is  low.  The  greater 
portion  of  Orchids  do  not  need  a  long  period  of  rest,  or,  in  fact,  so 
long  as  they  are  often  subjected  to  when  in  a  cultivated  state;  except 
where  the  object  is  to  retard  the  time  of  flowering,  I  have  found  two 
months  complete  suspension  of  growth  sufficient  for  most  of  the  non- 
bulb-forming  species. 

Vanda  teres.— This,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,   is 
rarely  seen  flowering  well  where  treated  like  the  other  members  of 


the  family.  It  likes  an  exceptionally  long  period  of  rest,  keeping 
perfectly  dry,  'without  which  its  growth  never  wholly  stops,  and 
if  this  docs  not  take  place  I  have  never  been  able  to  bloom  it  well. 
If  kept  for  three  months,  or  even  longer,  totally  without  water,  and 
so  as  to  cause  its  leaves  to  shrivel  very  much,  no  more  injury  to  the 
foli.age  will  occur  than  the  loss  of  a  few  of  the  lowest  and  oldest 
leaves.  The  temperature  of  iui  intermediate  house,  such  as  where  the 
majority  of  C'attleyas  aregTOWU,  will  suit  it  whilst  at  rest  better  than 
the  warmer  house. 

Ccelogyne  cristata. — This,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  use- 
ful of  all  winter-flowering  Orchids,  will  now  be  fast  pushing  up  its 
bloom-stems,  and  will  require  removal  to  the  warmest  dep.artmeiit. 
I  fiequently  hear  complaints  that  the  flower-spikes  after  being 
formed  do  not  progress  ;  this  I  think  in  most  cases  is  attributable 
to  their  getting  wet.  I  have  found  them  very  impatient  of  mois- 
ture, and  should  advise  from  the  time  of  their  pushing  up  from  tlie 
base  of  the  bulbs  that  care  be  taken  in  giving  water  to  tire  roots  not 
to  allow  it  to  touch  the  spikes.  Where  a  good  stock  is  grown,  by 
keeping  a  portion  in  the  intermediate  department  for  some  weeks  yet, 
a  succession  of  flowers  will  be  secured. 

Insects. — Opportunity  should  be  taken  whilst  the  plants  are  at 
rest  to  give  more  .attention  than  at  other  times  during  the  year  to 
the  eradication  of  insects.  This  cleansing  process,  even  with  the 
greatest  care,  especially  in  the  removal  of  scale,  and  the  little  yellow 
thrips  that  lodge  in  the  centres  of  the  plants,  is  difficult  to  carry  out 
without  some  injury  ;  but  with  the  leaves,  as  now  fully  matured,  and 
the  cuticle  comparatively  tough,  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  ;  and 
I  may  here  remark  th.at  no  matter  how  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
the  houses  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  may  be,  or  how  skilful 
the  management  in  other  respects,  witliout  sufficient  labour  at  com- 
mand to  keep  the  stock  thoroughly  clean,  it  is  useless  to  expect 
Orchids  to  ever  attain  the  strong  vigorous  state,  well  furnished  with 
plenty  of  healthy  leaves,  so  desir.able,  and  without  which  the  plants 
never  increase  in  size  as  they  ought  to  do.  Far  better,  particularly 
with  plants  like  these,  that  are  slow  growers  and  costly  to  begin 
with,  be  content  with  half  the  quantity  than  cultivate  larger  numbers 
than  there  is  means  to  treat  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Intermediate  or  Cattleya  House.— Here  the  gTcater 
portion  will  now  be  at  rest,  particularly  most  of  the  spring-blooming 
C'attleyas  and  La-lias,  and  in  regard  to  such  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say,  only  to  those  who  have  liad  very  little  experience  in  their  culti- 
vation, that  the  object  in  view  in  resting  these  plants  is  to  regulate 
their  time  of  growing  and  flowering  so  that  the  growth  may  be  made 
under  such  conditions  of  leugtliened  daylight  as  are  essential  to  their 
well-being,  for  unless  the  flowers  to  be  looked  for  are  already  in  them 
in  an  embryo  state,  no  extent  of  pinching  or  drying  can  produce 
Uoom  ;  Ijut  from  theirnatural  habit,  with  thick,  fleshy,  pseudo-bulbs 
and  leaves,  and  the  less  moisture,  especially  to  the  root,  th.at  they 
require  even  when  growing,  they  will  bear  keeping  uninterruptedly 
dry  for  a  very  much  longer  period  than  the  species  mentioned  in 
the  -narmer  deijartment;  and  tliat  this  has  no  ill  effects  upon  them 
m.ay  be  seen  by  the  quantities  of  roots  th.at  m.any  of  the  species 
jiusli  from  the  base  of  last  year's  pseudo-bulbi,  and  which,  together 
with  the  older  roots,  continue  growing  all  through  the  time  they  are 
kept  dry.  The  grand  old  Cattleya  labiata  and  L;elia  Perrini,  now 
in  most  cases  Mith  their  blocmiug  about  over,  need  especial 
care,  particularly  the  Cattleya,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  injured 
through  its  thick,  fleshy  flower-stems  rotting,  which  they  often  do, 
so  far  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  they  spring  from.  To  prevent  this, 
it  is  ^^•ell  to  cut  the  scape  with  itsstem  right  out  from  the  base  as 
soon  as  the  blooming  is  over,  and  to  be  careful  that  no  water  gets 
into  it  until  quite  dried  up.  Most  of  the  Cattley.as,  Ladi.as,  Epiden- 
drums,  Oncidiums,  and  the  like  now  having  completed  their  growth, 
will  require  little  root  moisture  for  a  considerable  time.  Here  also 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture  and  the  temperature 
will  need  to  be  regulated  by  the  way  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
grown  ;  but,  <as  most  of  those  at  rest,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  will 
bear  their  roots  keeping  all  Init  dry,  and  in  this  way,  combined  with 
a  reduction  in  the  temperature,  all  disposition  to  push  into  growth 
can  be  arrested,  it  is  not  necessary  to  I'csort  to  an  over-dry  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  night  temperature  of  50"  may  now  be  kept 
up,  and  a  little  lower  in  severe  weather,  with  a  slight  rise  in  the 
daytime. 

Pleiones. — Where  these  have  done  flowering  they  should  be 
potted  in  fresh  material,  and  they  should  not  have  too  much  water 
until  they  have  begim  to  root  freely. 

Barkerias,  such  as  B.  Skinneri  and  B.  spect.abilis,  may  now 
be  kept  as  dry  as  is  compatible  with  their  not  shrivelling ;  further 
than  that  is  an  absolute  injury,  as,  from  their  free-flowering  disposi- 
tion when  strong  enough,  they  will  bloom  without  pinching. 

Brassias. — Those  of  the  B.  caudata,  B.  guttata,  .and  B.  ver- 
rucosa type  will  bear  a  long  course  of  dry  treatment  at  the  roots,  as 
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■well  as  being  cool,  without  wliicli  I  have  not  fouuil  them  to  flower 
freely  through  an  inclination  to  go  otf  into  growtli.  These  plants 
are  not  nearly  so  fashionable  as  many  species,  but  from  their  free  dis- 
position to  flower  when  trcateil  in  accordance  with  their  require- 
ments, tlie  length  of  time  tliey  last  in  bloom,  the  plume-like  char- 
acter of  their  spikes,  and  the  more  than  usual  elegance  in  the  form 
of  the  flowers  individually,  they  are  well  adajited  for  using  in  a  cut 
state  along  with  other  flowers,  though  devoid  of  the  brilliant  colouring 
possessed  by  some  Orchids. 

Cool  Orchids. — Atmospheric  moisture  will  need  to  be  reduced 
here,  but  not  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  intermediate  and 
warmer  species  ;  neither  will  the  plants  require  keeping  so  dry  at 
the  root,  although  tlie  least  heat-requiring  species  of  Deudrobium, 
such  as  D.  bigibbum,  D.  japonicum,  D.  Kingianum,  D.  tetragonum, 
and  D.  speciosum  want  to  be  kept  with  their  roots  dry. 

Odontoglossums. — Many  will  now  be  throwina  up  their 
flowers,  especially  those  of  the  crispum  section ;  with  all  these,  the 
growth  of  which  is  finished,  the  material  the  roots  are  jjlaced  in 
should  be  kept  in  a  slightly  moist  condition  ;  for  though  many 
growers  have  them  wet,  even  in  the  dormant  season,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  gained  by  it  beyond  giving  enough  to  keep  them 
from  shrivelling  and  to  support  the  rising  flower-stems  :  further 
than  this  any  excess  of  moisture  I  look  upon  as  not  unlikely  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  spotted  state  the  leaves  are  sometimes  seen  in. 
Tliese  plants  will  now  need  to  be  separated  for  some  time,  placing 
the  warmer  kinds,  such  as  0.  vexillarium,  0.  Eoezli,  0.  Rossi,  O. 
Phahenopsis,  0.  hastilaljiuni,  and  0.  citrosmum,  and  also  Masdevallia 
tovarensis,  in  tlie  intermediate  house. 

Masdevallias. — The  majority  of  these  appear  to  be  all  but 
aquatics  from  the  amount  of  ii'ater  tliey  need,  but  even  in  their 
case  less  is  reqiiire;l  now  than  at  any  other  season,  aud  witli  tliem, 
as  with  other  plants  that  need  much  water,  I  should  advise  their 
being  placed  on  some  medium  that  will  allow  it  to  pass  freely  through 
aud  get  away  from  the  pots,  and  not  to  have  them  standing  directly 
on  shelves  or  boards  tliat  hold  moisture,  and  from  which  the  pots 
absorb  it  until  the  material  within  them  is  almost  in  a  state  of 
saturation. 

Epidendrums,  &C. — E.  vitellinum,  E.  erubesoens,  E.  auran- 
tiacum,  with  La'lia  majalis,  the  different  forms  of  L.  albida,  and 
other  plants  of  a  like  character  now  associated  ^^  ith  the  cooler  Odon- 
toglossums, will  need  to  be  kept  dry,  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
requirements,  allowing  the  temperature  to  be  at  about  45^  at  night. 

— T.    BAINE.S. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Where  the  good  old  practise  of  applying  surface  mulchings  of 
manure  to  all  newly-planted  trees  has  this  season  been  carried  out. 
there  need  be  no  fear  tliat  the  present  severity  of  the  weather  will 
in  any  way  prove  injurious  to  them.  Those  who  hare  not  yet  so 
dressed  fresh-planted,  or  recently  root-pruned  trees,  should  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for  such  a  dressing  not  only  acts  as  a 
fertiliser,  but  excludes  frost,  and  the  ground  l:)eing  thus  kept 
warmer,  fresh  root  .action  is  the  sooner  induced.  Nor  is  the  api'li- 
cation  of  such  surface  manurings  alone  beneficial  to  newly-planted 
trees,  but  to  all  fruit  trees  that  are  in  any  way  exhausted  by  over- 
production. As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  jiuU  up  and  destroy  old  and 
decrepid  trees,  and  to  replace  them  witli  yoimg  ones  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  between  decrepitude  and  those 
that  are  only  suffering  from  want  of  assistance  to  re-invigorate,  and 
start  them  as  it  wei-e,  into  new  life.  All  such  trees  should  have  the 
old  soil  removed  riglit  down  to  the  roots,  and  new  compost,  consist- 
ing of  good  fresh  loam,  bone  manure,  and  charcoal,  or  wood  ashes 
.added,  and  afterwards  a  good  surface  dressing  of  rotten  manure 
should  be  given  them.  We  never  fail  in  giving  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  such  a  manuring  every  autumn,  and  the  results  .are  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  The  temper.ature  of  the  ground  being  now  about 
at  the  minimum  point,  and  growth  in  fruit  trees  suspended,  any 
planting  still  on  hand  would  lie  better  deferred  till  growth  again 
commences  in  February,  ileanwhile,  wlienever  the  weather  is  f.avour- 
able  push  forward  all  sucli  ojierations  as  pruning,  training,  nailing, 
and  tying.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches, 
may  now  be  opei'ated  on;  indeed,  consiilering  tlie  sunless  cliaracter  of 
the  season,  I  .am  not  certain  whether  it  would  not  also  be  advisable 
to  prune  and  retrain  these  to  the  walls  at  once  ;  at  least  they  would 
thus  get  the  full  benefit  which  walls  afi'ord  .as  to  warmth, 
and  they  certainly  require  it,  for  the  wood  is  still  very  green. 
In  any  case,  tlie  trees  need  not  lie  loosened  from  tlie  walls  with  the 
view  of  retarding  the  flowering  season,  as,  from  present  appearances, 
this  is  sure  to  be  late.  It  is  a  very  difiicult  matter  to  lay  down  a 
rule  as  to  how,  and  to  wh.at  extent,  certain  trees  should  be  pruned  ; 
but  the  following  may  aid  those  «'ho  are  in  doubt  through  lack  of 
experience  :  First,  then,  if  a  tree  h.as  grown  extra  vigorously,  ther^ 
is  a  disposition  to  use  tlie  knife  proportionately  freely  ;  but  this  only 


tends  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  strongest  growers  must  have  the 
lightest  pruning,  and  the  vigour  must  be  repressed  by  working  down 
amongst  tlie  roots,  and  cleanly  cutting  off  what  are  commonly  called 
"  t.ap  roots,"  i.e.,  roots  th.at  have  developed  a  perpendicular  form 
of  gi'owth  without  throwing  out  side-rootlets  ;  when  these  are  severed 
the  trees  liecome  more  fruitful  and  less  productive  as  regards  top 
gTOwth.  Trees  tliat  make  but  moderate  or  poor  growth  may,  if 
necessary  to  get  them  into  shape  or  form,  be  pruned  hard,  without 
danger  of  evil  consequences  ;  but,  generally,  such  trees  require  but 
little  pruning,  p.articularly  if  at  all  subjected  to  summer  pinching  or 
stopping,  whicli,  after  all  is  the  most  rational  mode  of  pruning,  or, 
ratlier,  it  is  a  process  whicli  renders  pruning  unnecessary.  Apples 
and  Pears  will  by  this  time  have  become  inured  to  the  temperature 
of  the  fruit-room,  and  therefore  "sweating"  will  be  over.  The  ven- 
tilators should  now  be  always  kept  closed  except  for  an  hour  or  so 
at  midday  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild.  Examine  the  fruit 
frequently,  removing  any  that  are  decaying,  as  the  fungus  spores 
from  tliese  spread  to  othei-s  with  great  rapiditj'. — W.  W. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. 

The  digging  of  shrubbery  borders  .and  [ilautations  is  of  the  utmost 
importiince  in  assisting  the  growth  of  trees  and  shruljs  ;  it  mellows 
aud  sweetens  the  soil,  breaks  up  the  haunts  of  many  injurious 
insects,  and  gives  a  neat  and  clean  appearance  to  the  borders.  Dry 
weather  in  November  and  December  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
this  work,  as  then  most  of  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  have  shed 
their  leaves.  Shrubberies  which  have  herba;eous  borders  sur- 
rounding them  should  have  the  Grass  edges  neatly  cut,  and  the  bor- 
ders cleaned  aud  mulched  where  necessary  ;  all  stools  requiring  it 
should  also  have  suitable  protection  from  frost.  Where  no  such 
borders  exists  the  slirubs  maj'  with  advantage  he  allowed  to  gi-ow 
over  the  turf,  and  in  no  way  should  the  latter  he  interfered  with. 
Prune  trees  aud  shrubs  requiring  it,  rearrange  others,  or  taV:e  them 
out  altogether  if  needful  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the 
better  varieties.  Although  it  is  very  necessary  in  towns  to  jnlant 
liber.ally,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  best  trees  and  shrubs,  espe- 
cially those  whicli  are  in  the  best  positions,  do  not  suffer  from  over- 
crowding ;  it  is  far  better  to  secure  a  few  fine  trees  and  shrubs  than 
a  large  number  of  we.ak  ones,  and  by  no  other  means  can  a  park  or 
open  space  become  thoroughly  ami  properly  established.  Much 
d.amage  is  done  by  neglect  and  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  thinning 
out  at  the  proper  time  because  of  the  imaginary  sacrifice  ;  tliis  is 
false  economy  however,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  .Steel  forks 
are  the  most  useful  tools  for  digging  amongst  trees  and  shrubs, 
except  in  very  light  soils,  spades  being  much  more  likely  to  damage 
the  roots  ;  whatever  kind  of  tools  are  used,  however,  care  should  be 
exercised  in  order  to  keep  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  stems  to 
ensure  their  safet)'. 

Various  opinions  exist  in  reference  to  the  test  season  for 
planting,  some  jireferring  autumn,  others  spring.  Whatever  good 
reasons,  however,  there  may  be  for  choosing  this  or  tliat  season,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  planting  h.as  been  very  successfully  carried  out 
at  any  period  between  the  end  of  .September  and  the  end  of  March  ; 
much  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  whose  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  tlie  work  if  competent.  .Speaking  from  a  lengthened 
experience,  I  would  advise  spring  jilanting  for  wet,  heavy,  and  reten- 
tive soils,  so  also  should  I  prefer  spring  for  street  planting  where  the 
roots  are  so  confined  and  but  little  surface  allowed  for  evaporation. 
In  these  positions  and  under  such  unfavourable  conditions  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  sooner  trees  and  shrubs  commence  their  gi'owth  the 
more  certain  are  they  to  succeed  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
they  have  to  remain  under  such  circumstances  througliout  the 
winter,  root  decay  is  very  likely  to  take  place  to  a  serious  extent,  ren- 
dering them  less  vigorous  to  commence  growtli  in  spring.  In  light, 
porous,  dry,  and  most  good  working  soils,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance  .atwhatseason  planting  is  carried  outwithinthe  above 
mentioned  limits.  In  making  new  plantations,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  sites  h.ave  been  properly  prepared  by  trenching  or  otherwise, 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  way  to  proceed  is  to  lay  out  the  trees 
first,  taking  a  given  variety  and  placing  them,  guided  by  the  eye, 
"which  is  preferable  to  exact  measurements,"  in  the  most  natural 
positions.  The  person  doing  this  work  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  various  characters  of  each  variety  as  to  colour 
of  foli.age  and  flowers,  height  to  which  they  may  attain,  h.abit,  &c. 
Such  trees  as  Planes,  Poplars,  Elms,  .Sycamore,  and  Birch  should  be 
placeil  first  in  position,  following  up  Avitli  Thorns,  Laburnums, 
flowei  ing  Peaches,  and  such  like,  which  should  be  planted  nearer  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  plantations  than  the  Last-named.  No  tree 
shouhl  be  pl.anted  at  a  less  distance  th.an  S  ft.  from  the  border  ;  if 
flowers  are  to  be  planted  round  tlie  shnibberies  the  distance  must 
Ije  increased  to  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  It  will  be  found  when  two  or 
three  varieties  of  trees  or  shrubs  have  been  planted  in  position,  the 
rest  will  be  more  easily  arranged,  their  places  coming  more  naturally 
by  way  of  filling  up  as  it  were.     The   shrubs  should  be  taken  in 
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exactly  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  trees,  using  the 
larger-growing  varieties  first.  In  this  way  one  man  may  keep  a  large 
gangof  labourers  busy.  The  men  planting  sliould  work  in  pairs.  Where 
time  is  an  ol)ject,  stakes  for  supporting  the  trees  may  be  planted 
with  them  ;  I  do  not  recommend  this  method,  however,  as  it  is 
somewhat  slovenl3-.  The  system  of  planting  above  described  applies 
specially  to  plantations  of  an  area  of  not  more  than  an  acre. 
Where  long  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  very  large  areas 
have  to  be  planted,  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner 
except  that,  to  avoid  walking  over  the  same  ground  too  many 
times,  it  should  be  carried  out  in  sections.  The  holes  for  trees 
and  shrubs  sliould  be  ample,  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  to  lie  natur- 
ally, and  not,  as  is  often  the  case  iu  careless  planting,  those  roots 
which  should  be  at  tlie  bottom  are  turned  up  like  a  birch  broom  to  the 
top.  Never  bury  trees  and  shrubs  too  deeply  ;  the  dejjth  at  which 
they  have  been  growing  in  the  nurserj-  or  elsewhere  being  the  pro- 
per one.  This  is  the  rule,  of  course  there  are  some  few  exceptions, 
where  being  buried  somewhat  deeply  induces  ne^v  and  healthy 
gi'owth  ;  this  must  only  be  done,  however,  when  the  varieties  so 
treated  are  well  known  to  benefit  by  it.  Trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
made  firm  bj'  treading  ;  but  take  care  not  to  tread  too  near  the 
stems.  Stakes  will  also  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  trees.  Few  things 
are  more  injurions  tlian  allowing  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  blow 
about  loosely  iu  the  soil  after  planting  ;  indeed,  it  is  very  often  neces- 
sary to  go  over  newly  made  plantations  after  high  winds,  to  make 
the  ground  firm  round  any  trees  which  may  have  become  loosened. — 
(.'.   Den-nls. 

Extracts  from  ray  Diary.— December  1  to  6. 

Flowers. — Transplanting  Rose  cuttings  put  in  last  January. 
Getting  in  a  few  more  bulbs  from  beds  outside.  Taking  down  Ste- 
phanotis  from  roof  of  stove  before  scrublung  and  cleaning  the  house. 
Potting  herbaceous  t'alceolarias  out  of  seed  pans  into  3-in.  pots. 
Pruning  Roses  in  pots  for  forcing.     Re-arranging  plant  house. 

Fruit. — Planting  Glou  Morceau  Pears  on  south  ami  east  walls, 
and  planting  Cox's  Pomona  Apples  in  orcliard.  Untying  second 
Peach  house  before  pruning.  Getting  Vines  in  pots  for  table  decora- 
tion into  heat.  Plunging  second  batch  of  Garibaldi  Strawberries  in 
heated  frame  to  start  them  into  growth.  JIarking  ground  for  plant- 
ing a  I'ow  of  Damson  trees  parallel  with  Cherries  previously  planted. 
Transplanting  young  Currants  and  Gooseberries.  Pruning  first 
(quarter  of  Gooseberries  and  Apples.  Pruning  first  house  of  Treb- 
biano  Vines,  and  laying  in  shoots  required  for  eyes  in  an  outside 
border.  Pruning  Red  Currants  on  north  -nail  and  pyramidal  Apple 
trees.  Watering  Trebbiano  border  inside  after  pruning.  Sowing 
first  batch  of  Melons  for  early  spring  use  of  the  following  sorts,  viz., 
Netted  Victory  of  Bath  and  Colston  Basset. 

Veget.\ei,f.s. — Making  up  Mushroom  bed  outside  in  tlie  form  of 
an  arch.  Shifting  French  Beans  into  house  prepared  for  them. 
Tying  and  stopping  Cucumbers.  Looking  over  Asparagus  in  frames, 
and  cutting  all  ready  for  use.  Potting  a  few  more  French  Beans. 
Earthing  up  Potatoes  growing  in  pots.  Cutting  all  self-jirotecting 
Broccoli  ready  for  use.  T}'ing  and  thinning  Tomatoes  in  Pine  stove. 
Getting  into  heat  a  few  roots  of  Rhubarb.  Sowing  a  few  more  pots 
of  Osboin's  French  Bean,  and  potting  another  batch.  Potting 
Tomatoes  out  of  seed  pans  into  3-in.  pots.  Covering  up  outside 
Mushroom  beds  with  manure  and  mats  for  protection  from  frost  and 
wet.  Turning  up  ground  to  lie  rough  during  the  winter. — R.  G., 
BurijMey. 


wood  and  wire  does  not  prevent  the  decay  of  the  wood,"  says  one 
correspondent.  Certainly  not,  but  the  same  remark  will  apply  to 
the  garden  door  on  its  iron  hinges. — Thoma.s  Willi.\5IS,  Ormekirk, 
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Garden  Labels. — I  feel  rather  flattered  than  otherwise  that 
my  remarks  on  labels  should  have  evoked  some  discussion.  What  I 
really  wished  to  point  out  was  a  durable  label,  that  could  be  easily 
obliterated  and  used  again  and  again.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  zinc  as  a  material  for  labels  ;  nothing  that  I  know  of  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  durability,  and  for  tlie  amateur,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  order  and  method  in  all  floral  arrangements,  nothing  can, 
perhaps,  equal  it.  The  only  fault,  real  or  imaginary,  I  have  to  find 
with  zinc  labels  is  that  they  are  too  durable  ;  and  to  those  who  have 
to  lift,  disperse,  and  send  away  or  receive  a  large  number  of  plants 
yearly  I  am  afraid  the  zinc  label  would  be  useless,  as  the  time  taken 
to  obliterate  writing  on  zinc  would  be  more  than  the  label  would  be 
worth  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  label  I  have  described,  a  touch  of 
paint  will  instantly  turn  tlie  old  label  into  a  new  one.  In  public 
gardens  a  legible  system  of  nomenclature  should  be  adopted,  and 
here,  I  think,  zinc  would  be  a  failure,  as  a  zinc  label  would  have  to 
be  pulled  out  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  it.  In  private  gardens  con- 
venience is  generallyand  variously  studied,  and  a  plant  that  interests 
a  person  is  sure  to  have  someone  at  hand  to  tell  its  history.  I 
cannot  see  the  force  of  the  objection  to  a  combination  of  wood  and 
iron.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
spade  or  the  trundle  of  the  garden  barrow.      "The  combination  of 


PROMEN.EA   EOLLISSONI. 

The  pretty  little  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  of  Orchids  have, 
by  Prof.  Reichenbaoh,  been  classed  as  a  sub-division  of  the  larger 
genus  Zygopetaluni,  but  it  is  as  Promena'as  that  they  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  English  gardens,  end  as  such  they  will  doubtless  long 
continue  to  be  best  known.  Proniena;a  is  a  Lindleyan  genus,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  good  and  well-founded  one.  Three  species 
are  somewhat  commonly  met  with  in  colleciions,  and  of  these  the 
plant  here  represented  and  P.  citrina  are  perhaps  the  most  showy. 
P.   stapelioides    has    small    brown-barred   flowers,  and    a  densely 


Promensea  EoUissoni. 

purple-dotted  labellum  ;  therefore  its  flowers  strike  one  as  being 
extremely  like  those  of  some  Stapolia.  The  blossoms  of  P.  citrina 
(P.  xanthina  of  some  Continental  nurseries  and  gardens)  are  smaller 
than  those  of  P.  Rollissoni,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  soft 
golilen-yellow  colour,  the  column  being  streaked  with  bright  red, 
and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  spotted  with  crimson.  The  flowers 
of  P.  Rollissoni  are  more  expanded,  the  sejjals  and  petals  standing 
clear  of  each  other,  and  their  colour  a  soft  yellow,  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  yellow  lip  being  barred  with  purple,  as  shown  in  our  sketch. 
All  the  species  are  Brazilian,  and  produce  their  flowers  during  the 
summer  or  autumn  months.  Their  culture  is  moderately  easy.  A 
compost  of  peat  fibre,  crocks,  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  living 
Sphagnum  Moss,  seems  to  suit  them  best  ;  and,  being  of  tiny  growth, 
they  require  but  little  pot  room.  Grown  in  neat  little  Orchid  pans, 
such  as  those  noticed  at  p.  430,  and  suspended  near  the  light,  they 
will  be  found  to  succeed  satisfactorily.  When  growing  they  enjoy 
sunshine  and  an  abundance  of  water,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere.  We  saw  a  fine  little  specimen  of  P.  Rollissoni  thus 
grown,  and  bearing  many  of  its  delicate  flowers,  in  one  of  the  little 
plant  stoves  at  Glasnevin,  and  from  a  specimen  supplied  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore  the  present  illustration  was   prepared.     The  species 
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belonging  to  this  genus  .are  P.  stapelioides,  P.  lentiginos.a,  P.  xau- 
tliina,  P.  guttata,  .aud  P.  RoUisBoni.  There  is  another  sijecies 
recorded  from  the  Organ  Jlountaius,  wiience  it  w.as  sent  by  Jlr. 
(Gardner  (050).  M.  Descourtilz  discovered  it  on  the  high  range  of 
Illia  (Jrande,  facing  the  sea,  and  witli  an  exposure  towards  tlie  rising 
sun.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  hence  its  old  name  Epidendrum  .Jou- 
guille.  If  this  species  exists  in  cultiv,ation,  which  is  doubtful,  it 
may  have  been  confounded  with  its  nearest  ally,  P.  citrina  or 
P.  xauthina.  F.  W.  P>. 


raisers  of  seedlings  to  keep  the  Japanese  group  distinct ;  keep  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  origin.al  varieties,  and  let  all  those  of  the  Peter 
the  Great  aud  Elaine  types  be  relegated  to  the  intermediate  sections. 
These  two  sorts  may  be  grown  as  tiecorative  flowers,  but  they  must 
not  be  set  up  as  belonging  to  the  (|uaiut  Japanese  type. 

J.    DoUULXS. 


JAPANESE     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  since  Mr.  Fortune  sent  varieties  of  these 
Ohrysantlieniums  over  from  Japan  to  the  late  Jlr.  Standish,  from 
whom  they  speedily  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  late  ilr. 
Jolm  .Salter,  then  of  tlie  A'ersailles  nursery,  Hanunersmith.  The 
latter  very  speedily  brought  them  into  prominence  by  raising  seed- 
lings from  tliem,  the  produce  of  seed  ripened  in  Algiers.  By  sending 
plants  there  plenty  of  seeds  were  obtained,  and  amongst  tlie  plants 
thus  raised  were  many  good  varieties.  Jlr.  Fortune  was  unable  to 
introduce  all  the  varieties  which  were  cultivated  Ijy  tlie  Japanese, 
but,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  .Salter  was  able  to  raise  from 
those  that  were  introduced  varieties  exactly  similar  to  those  whicli 
Mr.  Fortune  had  seen  in  .Japan,  but  wliich  he  was  un.able  to  intro- 
duce. Since  that  time  (1S04)  many  beautiful  varieties  have  been 
introduced,  but  those  first  raised  by  Mr.  Salter  are  nearest  to  what 
were  considered  the  type,  viz.,  kinds  with  narrow  florets,  twisted, 
recurved,  incurved,  or  straight.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  varieties 
was  named  Tarantula  ;  it  had  a  centre  like  a  small  roundish  button, 
from  which  radiated  a  single  row  of  perfectly  straight  narrow  florets, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  this  was  the  most  unattractive  of  all,  and 
is  now  probably  lost,  although  I  grew  it  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago. 
This  variety  does  not  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  to  produce  seeds. 
Yellow  Dragon,  Bronze  Dragon,  Red  Dragon,  Laciniatum,  andGrandi- 
florum  were  amongst  the  varieties  grown  by  Jlr.  Salter  in  1864,  but 
their  merits  were  not  then  fully  appreciated.  It  was  stated  that 
they  might  be  useful  for  conservatory  decoration.  In  1868, 
Dr.  JIasters,  Hero  of  Magdala,  aud  James  Salter  were  distributed, 
followed  in  1869  by  Chang,  Aurora,  Emperor  of  China,  Giant,  Gold 
Thread,  Mandarin,  Negr-o,  Tlie  Sultan,  and  ^'iceroy  of  Egypt.  In 
the  following  year  some  very  fine  flowers  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Salter,  viz..  Garnet,  Jane  Salter,  Magnum  Bonum,  Oracle,  and 
Plantagiiuet.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  also  exhibited 
Bismarck,  Cry  Kang,  and  Erectumsuperbuin.  Nearly  all  the  above 
flowers  are  grown  yet  :  indeed,  very  few  amongst  recently  introduced 
varieties  have  surpassed  them. 

It  is  very  desirable  tliat  this  type  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
other  sections.  Elaine,  a  very  fine  white  flower,  seems  to  be  decidedly 
crossed  with  the  large-flowered  section  ;  as  is  also  Peter  the  Great,  a 
more  recently  introduced  yellow  variety.  One  of  the  newest 
varieties  possessing  the  charm  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour  with  tlie 
inner  florets  recurved,  their  exposed  part  being  deep  yellow,  is 
named  Mons.  Crousse,  and  Sarnia,  as  exhiljited  at  tlie  Royal 
Aquarium,  proves  to  be  a  distinct  and  very  good  flower.  Fulgore  is 
a  very  fine  variety,  as  are  also  Gloire  de  Toulouse  and  Fulton,  the 
latter  a  bright  golden  j'ellow.  One  of  the  most  useful  amongst  the 
Japanese  Chrysantliemums  is  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  plants  of 
which  are  gi-own  by  the  hundred  in  some  places  for  the  production 
of  cut  flowers  for  nuarket.  Elaine,  though  not  a  true  Japanese  kind, 
is  also  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
are  now  grown  very  extensively,  and  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to 
their  merits  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  as  cut  flowers  for  tlie  drawing-room. 
The  stands  of  them  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acpiariuni  were  by  far 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  that  exhibition.  Tliey  are  not  only 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  they  servo  to  relieve  tliat  sameness  of 
asjject  and  regularity  which  the  numerous  stands  of  incurved 
flowers  present.  The  .lapanese  kinds  ought  also  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  shape  of  specimen  plants,  aud  it  could  be  done  in 
many  cases  without  adding  to  the  expenses.  For  instance,  there 
are  generally  three  or  four  classes  allotted  to  incurved  flowers, 
and  it  would  lje  good  policy  to  take  one  of  these  out,  and  give  the 
prizes  to  Japanese  sorts.  It  would  not  be  very  difticult  to  grow 
good  specimens  with  a  single  stem,  each  furnished  with  two  or  three 
dozen  of  fine  flowers.  ^Yhat  a  striking  effect,  for  example,  could  be 
made  by  showing  good  plants  of  the  following  six  sorts,  viz.,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Yellow  Dragon,  Red  Dragon,  Sarnia,  Monsieur 
Crousse,  and  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  grown  without  twisting  and  turn- 
ing the  shoots.  We  have  seen  what  can  be  done  with  tlie  Jap.anese 
kinds  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers,  and  it  is  only  fair  tliat  we  should 
see  them  grown  and  exliibited  as  specimen  plants  ;  and  if  once  well 
shown  in  tliat  way  they  will  be  again  invited.     I  would  urge  all 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Stoke  Newington  (.'hrysanthemum 
Society  some  fine  examples  of  cultural  skill  were  staged.  Tlie  speci- 
mens exhibited  were,  almost  without  exception,  of  large  dimensions, 
furnished  with  a  dense  mass  of  healthy  foliage,  and  with  lilooms  of 
good  quality,  thus  affording  the  best  of  proof  that  a  vast  amount  of 
jiains-taking  care  must  have  been  expended  upon  their  culture. 
\Yhilst  according  to  the  growers  that  meed  of  praise  to  whicli  their 
skill  and  patience  entitle  tlieni,  I  cannot  refrain  from  entering  my 
protest  against  the  system  of  training  which  many  growers  of  speci- 
men Chrysanthemums  think  proper  to  adopt.  In  the  case  of  many 
of  the  plants  exhibited  at  Stoke  Newington  the  shoots  were  so  closely 
tied  down,  tliat  specimens  having  a  si)read  of  2  ft.  of  foliage  did  not 
rise  more  than  from  Sin.  to  1  ft.  from  the  pot.  Tastes  vary,  but  I  think 
that  but  few  lovers  of  this  fine  autunin-flowering  plant  M'ould  find 
a  re.alis.ation  of  their  ideal  in  these  dwarfed  sijecinieiis.  To  my  mind 
these  over-trained  plants,  instead  of  illustrating  the  cultivator's  art 
are  sim])ly  examples  of  perverted  taste  and  skill.  The  cultivator's 
avocation  is  to  mend  and  assist  Nature,  not  to  so  manipulate  her 
productions  as  in  a  gi'eat  measure  to  destroy  theu'  true  character. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  naturally  of  a  vigorous  upriglit  habit,  and 
should,  therefore,  only  receive  the  amount  of  training  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  good  blooms,  aud  l^ushj-,  compact,  or  sym- 
metrical plants.  There  would  be  some  excuse  for  this  restricted 
method  of  culture  were  it  the  only  or  the  best  manner  of  securing 
good  blooms,  but  that  such  is  not  tlie  ease  was  fully  proved  at  the 
exhibition  in  question.  In  the  winning  collection  of  ten  plants  were 
specimens  which,  although  retaining  all  the  cliaracteristic  features 
of  the  Chrysantliemum,  yet  left  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  the 
quiility  or  quantity  of  the  flowers.  They  served,  as.  indeed,  all 
specimen  plants  grown  for  exhibition  should  do.  to  illustrate  the 
decorative  value  of  the  plant.  Consiiicuous  in  this  collection  was  a 
pyramidal  but  by  no  means  formally-trained  sjiecimen  of  Prince 
of  Wales.  This  plant  was  about  4  ft.  in  height,  and  clothed  with 
healthy  foli.age  and  good  blooms  quite  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Such 
pl.ants  as  these  are  capable  of  being  employed  with  good  effect  in 
floral  decorations  generally,  and  I  would  ask  your  readers  to  com- 
pare their  merits  with  tlie  dwarfed,  cramped  monstrosities  above 
alluded  to.  I  would  also  ask  what  purpose  can  be  served  by  thus 
suppressing  tlie  true  character  of  the  plant.  It  cannot  assist  in  the- 
pi'oductiou  of  first-class  blooms,  and  it  certainly  does  not  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  tlie  specimen,  or  in  an}'  way  add  to  its 
decorative  value.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  this  dwarf  flat  form 
to  be  very  unsuitable  for  conservatory  decoration,  or  for  any  kind  of 
arrangement  where  it  might  be  associated  with  other  forms  of  flower- 
ing or  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  this  view  of  the  m.atter  I  am  liajjipy 
to  find  myself  supported  by  many  growers  of  gi-eat  experience,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  such  examples  of  misplaced  care,  ingenuity,  and 
patience  will  soon  disappear  from  our  hoiticultural  exhibitions.  Of 
course  good  shaped  specimens  cannot  well  be  obtained  without  a 
certain  amount  of  training,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  that  appertains  to 
floriculture,  the  happy  medium  must  be  sought  for.  The  great  error 
which  many  growers  appear  to  commit  is  that  of  continuing  the 
training  until  too  late  a  period,  plants  thus  treated  lia\'ing  mucli 
the  appearance  of  a  large  dish  full  of  foliage,  with  flowers  dibbled 
into  it  at  regmlar  intervals.  In  all  cases  where  development  w.as 
less  restricted  the  result  was  more  pleasing,  and  I  was  gratified  to 
see  that  in  most  of  the  classes  the  more  naturally  and  informally 
trained  plants  carried  off  the  premier  awards.  Of  the  standard 
form  some  marvellous  examjjles  of  cultural  skill  ^vcre  exhibited, 
some  of  the  specimens  of  the  large  flowered  kinds  bearing  quite  100 
finely  develojied  blooms.  Plants  of  this  description  are  very  effec- 
tive, and  are  cert.ainly  «  ortliy  of  all  the  pains  that  may  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  Those  who  have  large  conservatories  to  embellish 
during  the  autumn  and  wiuter  months  would  find  the  standard  form 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  very  useful,  .as  they  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  situations  where  dwarf  specimens  could  not  well  be  employed. 
Fine  as  were  the  standard  specimens  at  ."^toke  Newington.  perfect  in 
foliage  and  liloom,  I  consider  that  they  Mould  have  presented  a 
much  more  agreeable  appearance  had  not  the  training  been  so  rigidly 
conducted,  and  the  indi\  idual  flowers  tied  down  so  closely.  I  think 
it  would  be  fouinl  that  a  more  free  and  natural  gi-owth  would  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  production  of  first-class  blooms.  Aniongst 
the  many  fine  varieties  exhibited  the  follow  ing  were  especially  note- 
worthy :  Mrs.  Dixon,  Golden  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  Rimdlp,  Hero  of 
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Stoke  NewingtOD,  Prince  of  Wales,  Presiileut,  Javelin  des  Plantes,  Au- 
reuni  multitlorum,  Empress  of  India,  Laily  Hardinge,  Golden  Bever- 
ley, Barbara,  refulgens.  Queen  of  England,  Fanny,  St.  Michael,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Calliope,  Golden  Cedo  NuUi,  Antouius,  Miss  Nightingale,  and 
Perle.  The  following  Japanese  kinds  were  very  fine  as  cut  Ijlooms  : 
Elaine,  Bismarck,  Bouquet  fait.  Tarantula,  and  James  Salter. 
Althougli  these  Japanese  forms  are  a  wide  departure  from  the 
fiorisfs'ideal,  they  should  certainly  be  accorded  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. When  associated  with  otlier  kinds  they  form  to  tliem  a 
complete  and  pleasing  contrast,  and  are  very  eft'ective  when  employed 
as  cut  bloom.  Those  wishing  for  a  dozen  good  and  distinct  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  could  not  well  do  better  than  obtain  the  follow- 
ing. In  forming  a  small  collection  it  would  be  better  to  make  some 
sacrifice  of  quality  in  order  to  ensure  variet)'  of  form  and  colour. 
.Some  of  the  varieties  here  given  are  chosen  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tinctness, or  for  other  good  qualities  which  should  recommend  them 
to  the  small  grower,  who  naturally  desires  to  make  the  most  of  the 
space  at  his  command.  Prince  of  Wales,  Golden  G.  Glenny,  Pre- 
sident. Aureum  multiflorum,  Empress  of  India,  Progne,  Fanny,  Cedo 
Nulli  (white),  Perle,  Mi-s.  G.  Rundle,  Elaine,  and  James  Salter. 
Bnflc':t.  John  Cokxhill. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


NOTES  Aim  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  IITDOOR  GAEDEN. 

Culture  and  Propagation  of  Monochsetiims.— Bushy 

little  specimens  of  these  neat  liabited.  liright,  free-flowering  plants, 
in  4^-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  are  very  serviceable  for  conservatory  and 
window  decoration,  and,  being  of  easy  culture,  they  may  be  grown 
by  anyone  haNnng  the  convenience  of  a  frame  or  greenliouse.  The 
most  expeditions  method  of  propagating  them  is  to  place  a  plant  in 
gentle  wai-mth  early  in  the  year,  taking  off  the  cuttings  as  soon  as 
formed  and  inserting  them  with  two  pairs  of  leaves  in  silver  sand. 
They  will  quickly  form  roots,  and  may  tlien  be  potted  off  into  thiunb 
pots,  to  be  shifted  as  soon  as  fairly  established  into  4l-in.  and  0-in. 
pots.  Leaf  mould,  peat,  and  light  fibrous  loam  will  be  found  to  best 
fulfil  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  soil,  employing  these  ingi'e- 
tlients  in  equal  proportions,  and  adding  thereto  one-si.xth  of  coarse 
silver  sand.  Dui-iug  the  early  spring  months  tliey  sliould  be  kept  in 
a  warm,  genial  growing  atmosphere,  ventilating  freely  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  and  pinching  the  leading  shoots  in  order  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit.  By  the  month  of  June  tliej'  will,  if  thus  attended  to, 
have  formed  compact,  healthy,  little  plants,  and  may  then  be  trans- 
feiTed  to  the  pots  in  wliich  they  are  to  bloom.  They  shoulil  then  ha 
placed  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  where  they  may  get  plenty 
of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  them.  A  little  shade, 
will,  however,  be  found  beaefici.al  in  hot  weather  ;  and  on  calm 
warm  niglits,  especially  when  accompanied  by  refreshing  dews,  the 
lights  maj"  be  entirely  drawn  off;  or,  if  gi'own  in  a  greenhouse,  the 
ventilators  should  be  left  open.  By  the  beginning  of  September 
growth  will  be  completed,  and  the  plants  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  open  air  for  two  or  tliree  weeks,  placing  them  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  and  open  situation  where  they  may  get  the  full  benefit  of 
sun  and  air.  This  exposure  will  have  the  efiect  of  fully  hardening 
the  tissues,  and  will  enable  tlie  flower  buds  to  form  and  acquire  sub- 
stance. They  may  be  wintered  in  an  ordinary  greenliouse  ;  or,  if 
they  can  be  afforded  a  lighter  position  in  an  intermediate  structure, 
they  will  come  into  bloom  at  a  much   earlier  period. — J.  Cobshill, 

Pteris  serrulata  magniflca.— There  are  many  varieties  of 
P.  sernilata  in  cultivation.  Your  correspondent  (p.  437)  speaks  o 
the  "  large  crested  variety  "  being  a  handsome  decorative  jjlant 
Some  are  well  suited  for  tlie  table,  others  for  the  hall.  I  bought  a 
small  plant  named  magnifica  from  Messrs.  Stansfield,  of  Todmorden, 
in  1870,  whicli  is  the  best  variety  for  the  latter  puriiose  which  I 
have  seen.  It  now  fills  a  12-in.  pot,  and  lias  a  great  profusion  of 
fronds,  varying  from  .3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  which  are  bold  ond  arching, 
and  which  keep  long  fresli  on  tlie  plant ;  altogether,  it  is  a  most  ele- 
gant and  striking  variety,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  its  cul- 
tivation. I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  larger  form  tlian  this  ; 
perhaps  your  correspondents  maybe  able  to  say. — P.  Neill  Fk.\sek, 
Hock'i-illi',   ilurrinjfiehl,   EiVinhurijh. 

Salvia  Bethelli.— This  very  beautiful  Salvia,  which  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Cannell  at  the  Pioyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
at  Kensington  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  noticed  in  last  week's  Gardex, 
is  quite  deserving  of  all  and  much  more  than  has  been  said  about  it. 
Like  most  of  the  family  it  is  easily  propagated  and  very  easily 
grown.  Its  distinct  bright  pink  colour  and  profuse-floM'ering  habit 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  a  general  favourite  wlien  it  becomes  better 
known.  \\'hen  well  grown  it  continues  blooming  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  named  afrer  tlie  raiser  Mr.  .J.  Bethell,  now  gardener  at  Non- 
such Park,  Cheam,  Surrey. — T.  Baixes. 


AUTUMN  TINTS  IN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Aftek  an  exceptionally  wet  year,  and  a  summer  almost  sunless,  it 
will  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  note  tlie  effect  they  have  had  on  the 
different  trees  and  shrubs  that  in  ordinary  seasons  display  gay- 
coloured  foliage  in  autumn.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  from  obser- 
vations taken  in  Longleat  Park  and  adjacent  woods,  having  watched 
the  changing  hues  daily.  The  Norway  Maple  (Acerplatanoides)  was 
the  first  to  colour,  and  quite  out-shone  all  its  compeers  this  season 
witli  brilliant  and  gorgeous-tinted  leaves  ;  the  colours  vaiied  from 
yellow  to  glowing  fiery-red.  The  contrast  and  effect,  particularly  in 
the  noble  and  spacious  avenue  leading  from  the  chief  lodge  to  the  man- 
sion, which  is  planted  in  double  rows  alternately  witli  Lime,  Elm, 
and  Norway  ilaple,  was  a  grand  siglit  to  behold  ;  the  latter  at  their 
best  stage  of  colouring  seemed  to  be  so  many  shining  lights  amongst 
their  more  sober-coloured  neighbours.  The  park  was  literally  lit  up 
with  them  ;  each  tree,  so  to  speak,  was  like  a  tree  on  fire.  Of  other 
Maples  that  coloured  before  the  fall  of  tlie  leaf,  the  most  noteworthy 
were  Acer  colchicum  rubrum  and  Acer  Schwedlceri,  both  dying  off 
pure  yellow  ;  the  young  leaves  on  the  latter  during  summer  are 
claret  coloured  and  highly  ornamental.  Tlie  Tulip  Tree  has  not  ap- 
peared in  its  usual  deep  yellow-shining  suit  ;  a  few  trees  are  dying  off 
pale  yellow,  but  others  are  shedding  their  leaves  a  dull  brown  unin- 
teresting colour.  The  Liquidambar,  too,  has  failed  to  make  its 
customary  mark  amongst  rich  autumnal-tinted  trees,  for  it  is  usually 
beautifully  coloured  before  dropping  its  leaves,  often  varying  from 
purple  to  vermilion  and  other  fiery  colours.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  note  that  the  comparatively  new  purple  Bircli  may  be  classed 
amongst,  and  in  tlie  first  rank  of  gay  autumn-coloured  trees.  A  fine 
specimen  growing  here  is  just  now  clad  in  foliage  varying  from  bright 
chestnut  to  vermilion.  This  Birch  is  a  very  free  and  fast  gTower  ; 
indeed,  my  experience  of  it  is  that  it  seems  to  over-grow  its 
strength.  The  stem  and  branches  become  so  long  and  slender  that 
it  can  rarely  withstand  rough  winds  without  sufl'ering  breakages.  I 
intend  in  future  when  pkanting  this  particular  tree  to  be  sparing  with 
rich  soil,  so  as  to  check  its  over-luxuriant  growth.  It  is  a  grand 
acquisition  as  a  landscape  tree,  and  can  hardly  be  too  extensively 
grown.  Whilst  speaking  of  Birches,  allow  me  to  draw  the  attention 
of  ornamental  planters  and  nurserymen  to  the  upright  Birch  (Betula 
fastigiata)  ;  it  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  now  is,  for  I  think 
it  is  destined  to  become  a  most  effective  and  useful  tree,  especially 
adapted  for  town  and  suburban  parks  aud  gardens,  as  well  as  for 
general  landscape  planting.  It  is  not  so  stiff  in  outline  as  the 
Lombardy  Poplar,  being  more  light  and  airy  in  habit,  with  a  strictly 
fastigiate  growth.  I  believe  it  is  of  Continental  origin,  and,  as  yet, 
only  sparsely  distributed  in  tliis  country.  The  specimens  I  have  of 
it  were  imported  from  France  some  few  years  back  ;  they  are  now 
about  12  ft.  high,  and  I  must  say  tliat  I  am  much  impressed  with 
their  distinct  and  characteristic  ajjpearance. 

The  scarlet  and  other  Oaks,  that  are  usually  rich  in  autumnal  tints, 
are  failures  tliis  season.  Not  one  has  come  under  my  notice  display" 
ing  a  rich  hue.  The  stately  old  Elms  in  the  park  are  just  now,  Nov- 
10,  fine  pictures  in  l>urnished  golden  clothing.  T'lie  Beech  has 
nearly  thrown  off  its  annual  russet  brown  mantle,  and  the  deciduous 
Cypress,  Taxodium  disticlium,  a  shade  deeper  and  brighter 
than  the  Beech,  stands  out  very  prominently,  and  is  still  a  mass  of 
bright  warm  brown  umber  coloured  foliage  ;  this  tree  forms  a  strik- 
ing and  pleasing  contrast  to  all  otlier  Conifers  on  account  of  its 
feathery  and  elegant  foliage.  There  is  a  weeping  variety  of  it, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  type  in  every  feature.  The  Wild  Cherry, 
Cerasus  vulgaris,  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  bright,  fiery 
tinted  trees  in  autumn,  some  specimens  of  it  here  being  very  conspi- 
cuous and  beautiful  in  the  landscape  ;  it  is  a  grand  pictorial  tree  fer 
parks  and  pleasure  gi-ounds;  j-et  how  scarce  it  is,  generally,  in  parks, 
and  how  seldom  jilanted  in  situations  which  are  so  well  suited  for 
such  a  charming  tree  to  occupy  prominent  sites  for  displaying  its 
sheet  of  white  blossoms  in  spring  and  brilliant  autumn  foliage  to 
advantage.  Amelanchier  floribunda  and  ovalis,  as  usual,  coloured 
scarlet  aud  crimson  ;  and  Aronia  graiidifolia  was  also  richly  tinted. 
Some  of  the  American  Thorns  were  partially  coloured  with  various 
tints,  but  not  nearly  so  gay  as  in  ordinary  seasons. 

The  past  ungenial,  wet,  sunless  season  seemed  to  have  an  opposite 
efl'ect  on  difl'erent  species  ;  for  instance,  the  Birch,  although  it  may 
often  lie  found  gTowing  and  thriving  almost  in  water,  showed  its 
decided  aversion  to  continued  rains  by  sliedding  its  foliage  before 
tlie  summer  was  out,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Oak,  Elm,  and 
Ash  were  quite  green  ;  tlie  latter  kept  its  leaves  on  a  week  or  two 
beyond  the  average  date  of  dropping.  The  Poplar,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  the  Birch,  almost  a  semi-aquatic,  was  destitute  of  leaves 
unusually  early  in  autumn.  The  Larch  looked  miserable  all  summer, 
and  parted  w  ith  its  foliage  very  early  ;  it  has  suffered  severely  here- 
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abouts,  both  in  t)ie  young  plantations  ami  in  the  nursery.  I  also 
hear  from  other  quarters  that  the  blight  is  almost  general  tliroughout 
the  country  ;  the  primary  cause  is,  I  think,  the  severe  check  in  growtli 
wliich  it  received  from  late  spring  frosts,  just  .as  it  had  started  into 
active  growth ;  and  also,  doulitless,  the  unprecedented  summer 
of  dull  days,  heavy  rains,  and  cold  nights — the  latter  were  tlie 
rule,  and  not  tlie  exception.  I  do  not  think  there  was  one  warm 
genial  niglit  last  summer;  what  is  commonly  called  a  "growing 
night  "was  conspicuous  by  its  aljsence.  Not  only  is  the  Larch 
infested  with  insect  bliglit,  but  I  fear  a  great  ])ercentage  of  theni 
will  prove  worthless  through  the  loss  of  their  leading  slioot.  To  nur- 
serymen wliere  the  Larch  is  grown  in  large  ipiantities  and  as  a 
speciality  the  loss  must  be  enormous.  Good  strong  plants  of  Larcli 
will  probably  be  scarce  for  a  season  or  two. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  autumn-tinted  shrubs,  amongst 
which  the  old-fasliioned  Sumach  (Rhus  typhina)  carried  off  the  palm 
for  intense  colours  with  its  graceful  and  brilliant  scarlet  foliage. 
Khus  Osbecki  was  not  much  inferior,  the  colours  being  more  varied. 
Rhus  Cotinus  was  entirely  deficient  a,  reg.ards  its  usu.il  violet  and 
red  tints  ;  indeed,  it  looked  withered  before  dropping  its  leaves. 
Euonymus  europ.x'us  shed  its  foliage  in  bright  magenta  colours,  and 
laden  witli  seed,  the  eases  or  capsules  of  which  are  hardly  less  attrac- 
tive than  the  rich  autumn  leaves.  Tlie  great  advantage  of  tliis  shrub 
over  .all  others  is  that  after  the  birds  have  carried  off  tlie  seed  the 
pretty  seed-eases  still  hang  gracefully  on  the  bushes,  and  will  remain 
ornamental  and  attractive  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
months.  This  peculiarity  renders  Euonymus  europseus  invaluable 
as  an  ornamental  winter  shrub.  Euonymus  latifolius  was  slightly 
coloured  ;  its  leaves  and  seed-cases  are  much  larger  than  in  the  common 
variety,  but  the  latter  very  soon  become  discoloured  and  drop  off ;  it 
is  inferior  in  every  way  to  the  common  variety.  The  common  Dog- 
wood (Cornus  s.anguinea)  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  shrub  that  was  well 
coloured  this  season  ;  it  died  off  a  deep  blood-red  colour.  Its  glossy 
red  bark,  too,  which  is  best  seen  to  advantage  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  is  an  attractive  feature  of  this  shrub. 
Clethra  alnifolia  is  a  late-blooming  shrub  that  shed  its  leaves 
golden-yellow.  Virgilia  lutea,  usually  deep  j'ellow  in  autumn, 
dropped  its  leaves  a  brown  faded  colour.  Viburnum  Opulus 
(the  Guelder  Rose)  w,as  beautifully  tinted,  so  was  V.  plicatum. 
The  Viburnum  family  .are  all  good  ornamental  shrubs,  and  valuable 
for  contrast  and  effect  in  pleasure  grounds.  The  old  variety,  V. 
sterilis,  snowb.all-Howered,  is  .alw.aj-s  a  pleasing  object,  especially  so 
when  backed  up  by  dark  evergreens,  its  snowy-white  snowball-like 
flowers  showing  up  prominently.  V.  m.acrocephalum  is  a  v.ariety  with 
immense  flower-heads.  Ribes  aureum  shed  its  leaves  early,  and  was 
less  brilliant  in  tints  than  it  usually  is  in  autumn  ;  some  seasons  its 
glossy  leaves  exhibit  a  variety  of  lovely  tints.  Cotoneaster  Siin- 
mondsi  is  just  beginning  to  show  up  its  bright  red  colours  ;  when 
well  coloured  and  laden  with  yellow  fruit  it  forms  a  striking  object 
in  the  ornamental  woods  here.  The  birds  do  not  molest  the  seed 
until  pressed  by  hunger  during  hard  weather,  which  is  a  great  re- 
commendation amongst  berry-bearing  shrubs.  The  same  remarks 
appl}'  to  C.  acuminata  .and  C.  frigida  ;  the  fruit  on  them  also  may 
often  be  seen  still  hanging  after  most  other  fruit-bearing  shrubs  have 
been  cleared  by  birds  ;  indeed,  save  these  berry-bearing  shrubs 
just  mentioned,  there  are  now  hardly  any  worth  growing  for  tlie 
beauty  of  the  fruit  alone.  Since  the  gun  license  .act  came  into  force 
sm.all  birds  have  become  so  numerous  tint  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe 
it  is  swept  off  in  a  few  daj's.  Ten  years  ago  I  could  cut  any  quan- 
tity of  branches  of  the  Mountain  Ash  covered  with  its  beautiful 
fruit  at  Easter-tide  for  church  decoration  purposes,  but  now  not  a 
berry  can  be  found  a  fortnight  after  being  ripe.  The  Cotoneasters 
named  are  the  only  exceptions  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
Lastly  the  common  Aziilea  must  not  be  forgotten  as  a  choice  autumn- 
tinted  shrub.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  tliroughout  the  ornamental 
woods  everywhere  conspicuous,  displaying  its  bright-tinted  foliage 
of  almost  every  hue  from  yellow  to  purple  and  red. 

George  Berry. 


The  Ginkgo  Tree  in  Fruit.— Professor  Sargent  (p.  4.')0) 
mentions  that  a  fem.ale  tree  of  the  Ginkgo  (Salisburia  adiantifolia), 
30  ft.  high,  had  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  the  grounds  of  the  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  Kentucky.  Allow  me  to  mention  that  some  years 
ago,  on  entering  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Venice,  I  was  greatly  "inte- 
rested at  seeing  two  large  rotund  specimens  of  the  Ginkgo,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  gateway,  and  one,  the  female,  was  covered  with  its 
yellowish  fruit.  The  leaves  of  both  were  very  finely  developed, 
those  of  the  female  being  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  other.  The 
odour  of  the  outside  fleshy  pulp  was  so  odious  that  I  was  obliged  to 
wash  it  off  (the  fruit  being  too  decomposed  to  preserve).  The  seeds 
resemble  those  of  an  Apricot,  the  margin  being  somewhat  flattened. 
On  sending  some  to  Kew,  Sir  \Vm.  Hooker  told  me  that  this  was  the 


first  time  that  living  seeds  of  Salisburia  had  reached  this  country. 
One  of  the  tallest  specimens  of  this  interesting  tree  attained  at  Red- 
leaf,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wells,  a  height  of  46  ft.  ;  and  one  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Pisa,  sent  by  Messrs  Loddiges  to  Professor  Savi, 
was  about  60  ft.  in  height  when  I  saw  it  in  184.5. — E.  W.  Uooke, 
Okn  Aiidrfd. 

WOODLAXD    WORK    FOR   DECEMBER. 

The  severe  we.ather  which  we  have  already  experienced,  and 
the  present  prospect  of  a  long  and  sharp  winter,  must  have  convinced 
even  the  most  sceptical  of  planters  of  the  advantages  of  early  pre- 
paration, unless  the  whole  of  the  work  of  tr.ansplanting  is  to  be  de- 
ferred until  spring.  Every  attention  should  now  be  paid  to  the 
scouring  of  old  ditches  and  the  cutting  of  new  ones  upon  wet  soils. 
Tlie  practice  of  allowing  these  to  fill  up  as  the  plantation  gets  older 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  for  as  the  roots  of 
trees  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil  year  after  year  in  search  of  food, 
the  necessity  for  good  drainage,  and  a  proper  attention  to  all  water- 
courses and  outlets  increases.  The  unripened  shoots  which  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  many  plantations  of  young  Chestnut  upon  wet  soils, 
te.ach  a  lesson  which  the  forester  may  profit  by.  Upon  such  the 
spring  frosts  will  tell  heavily,  and  a  stunted  growth  during  the  follow- 
ing summer  will  be  the  inevitalile  result. 

Timber-falling  may  be  continued  without  intermission,  and  frosty 
weather  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  remove  as  much  of  the  pro- 
duce as  possible  from  the  woodlands  and  to  the  sides  of  good  roads. 
Where  timber  has  to  be  cut  up  by  machinery  it  is  a  gi'eat  advantage 
to  get  it  stacked  near  at  hand  in  as  clean  a  condition  as  possible.  The 
Ash  is  never  in  better  condition  for  working  up  than  when  felled 
.about  this  season  of  the  year.  Monteath,  who  is  no  mean  authority 
onm.atters  of  this  kind,  says  : — "  The  Ash  should  alwaysbefelledfrom 
after  the  15th  of  November  till  the  Last  week  in  Janu;iry,  and  never 
before  nor  after  that  time  to  have  good  timber  and  to  do  it  justice." 

Coppice  falling  will  now  be  in  full  swing,  but  if  the  stools  are  to 
be  left  in  a  fitting  condition  to  produce  a  good  crop  for  the  future, 
no  cutting  from  the  stool  should  take  place  during  the  prevalence  of 
severe  frosts.  Wherever  such  is  done  the  bark  is  .apt  to  separate 
from  the  wood  as  the  winter  advances,  and  thus  the  water  is  ad- 
mitted and  the  formation  of  adventitious  buds  is  checked  in  the 
spring.  By  continuous  cutting  during  open  weather,  and  laying 
the  wood  in  "drifts,''  .adv.antage  may  be  taken  of  the  frost  to  cut 
up  and  remove  from  the  falls. 

Hop-poles  should  be  shaved  as  soon  as  convenient  after  cutting, 
.and  the  larger  ones — here  called  "  use  poles  " — should  be  striped  or 
notched  .and  covered  up  before  spring.  In  Kent  the  allotments  of 
underwood  have  realised  much  higher  prices  than  were  expected 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  at  many  of  the  sales  where  partial  credit  is 
given  the  competition  for  lots  has  been  brisk. 

The  abundance  of  leaves  which  arc  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in 
plantations,  rides,  and  in  hollows  where  they  have  already  drifted, 
will  aftbrd  good  opportunities  for  collecting  an<l  rotting  to  obtain 
le.af-mould.  Too  little  value  is  generally  attached  to  this  manure  by 
tliose  who  do  not  consider  the  large  quantities  of  s.aline  and  mineral 
matters  which  are  drawn  from  the  subsoil  by  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
afterwards  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  by  the  leaves. 

The  cones  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  may  still  be  collected,  and  in 
some  places  the  seeds  of  Ash  and  Laburnum.  The  rot  heaps  will 
now  require  to  be  examined,  and  an  additional  covering  of  e.arth 
may  be  placed  upon  them.  Where  small  seedlings  are  liable  to  be 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  by  severe  frosts,  a  good  sprinkling  of  the 
sawdust  from  hard  woods  will  be  found  beneficial.  That  obtained 
from  Fir  timber  contains  too  mucli  turpentine  to  enable  it  to  be  used 
with  safety.  Either  tanners'  bark  or  sawdust  may  be  used  for  such 
jiurposes  after  being  well  rotteil. 

Draining,  trenching,  fencing,  and  holing  for  spring  planting  may 
still  proceed  as  weather  permits,  .and  road  materials  may  be  carted 
during  frosts.  Young  plantations  of  Birch,  Ash,  &c.,  may  now  be 
dug  with  advantage  to  the  trees,  .and  two  years'  transplants,  which 
are  not  making  satisfactory  progress,  may  be  cut  off  near  the  ground. 
In  dry  weather  hedgerows  may  be  dug  and  cleaned  and  gaps  filled 
up  by  plashing  from  the  old  plants  or  putting  in  new  ones.  Where 
the  soil  is  too  light  for  the  Hawthorn  to  grow  into  a  strong  fence, 
an  admixture  of  Beech  may  be  made  with  advantage.  Upon  poor 
or  exhausted  soils  the  Clierry  Plum  (Prunus  myrobalana)  will  soon 
form  a  gooil  hedge,  ami  its  formidable  spines  render  it  a  good  fence 
ag.ainst  cattle.  It  is  also  useful  for  shelter,  as  its  leaves  come  out 
very  early  in  the  spring  and  remain  long  after  the  Hawthorn  is  bare. 

A.    J.    Bl'RKOWS. 


A    remarkably     long    Avenue.  —  Dr.    Finsch,    in    his 

travels  in  Western   Siberia,   just   published,  tells  us   tliat  the   great 
road  from  Nijni-Xovgorod  to  Tiumen,  in  .Siberia,  is  bordered,  with  a 
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few  gaps,  by  an  alley  of  Birches,  which  are  sometimes  in  double  rows. 
This,  as  Dr.  Finsch  ventures  to  conjecture,  must  be  the  longest 
avenue  in  the  world.  It  was  planted  by  order  of  Catherine  II.,  and 
was  to  have  been  continued  to  Irkutsk.  It  was  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties — banishment  to  .Siberia  or  death — tofell  the  smallest 
of  these  trees,  a  precaution  witliout  which  this  unique  avenue  would 
never  have  been  finished.  Many  of  these  trees  are  now  shattered  by 
age,  and  those  planted  in  their  stead  are  no  longer  protected  against 
damage  or  destruction  by  laws  so  severe  as  formerly.  But  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  tlie  Russian  is  indifferent  or  hostile  to  trees.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  winter  snows  become  heaped  up  in  mounds 
around  their  tnuiks,  wliich  renders  the  road  difficult  for  sledges,  it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  this  avenue  should  not  be  taken  away. 


and  everywhere  be  grown  out-of-doors,  but,  as  a  cool  greenhouse 
plant,  it  certainly  is  too  beautiful  and  distinct  to  deserve  that 
neglect  into  which  of  late  years  it  lias  fallen.  B. 


DESFONTAINEA     SPIXOSA     IX     IRELAND. 

I  WA.s  looking  over  the  treasures  of  a  fine  old  Irish  garden  near 
Bray  Head  the  other  day,  where  some  South  American  plants  are 
quite  at  home  in  the  open  air,  and  was  delighted  to  find  tliis  species 
flowering  profusely,  without  a  sign  of  the  severity  of  last  winter 
upon  its  leaves  or  branches.  It  reminded  one  of  a  healthy  Holly 
bush  6  ft.  in  lieiglit  sprinkled  with  Howers  of  the  old  Correa  cardi- 
nalis.     Fuchsias  were  also  splendidly  in   bloom  ;  liardj^  Ferns  mads 


Desfontajnea  spinosa. 

every  sheltered  nook  and  comer  fresh  and  beautiful  ;  and  Escallonia 
macrantha  formed  glossy  green  bushes  S  ft.  high,  and  laden  witii 
pendent  racemes  of  bright  rosy  flowers.  Hollies  were  especially  fine 
in  growth,  and  satisfying  in  variety  ;  and  in  the  kitchen  garden  were 
the  finest  and  healthiest  Yew  hedges  I  ever  saw,  and  these  were 
raised  from  seed  by  the  present  proprietor  about  fifty  years  ago. 
Planted  in  good,  deep,  rich  soil,  neither  Yews  nor  Cedars  are  tlie  slow-- 
growing  trees  which  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  fine  spreading  Cedar  at  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex 
(figured  in  The  Gakden",  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  547),  was  planted  only  si.\ty 
years  ago,  although,  judging  by  its  size,  one  might  suppose  tliat  it 
was  centuries  old. 

In  company  with  the  Desfontainca  I  noticed  Clerodendron 
Bungeanum,  fine  bushes  of  Eugenia  apiculata,  the  true  Alexandrian 
Laurel  (Ruscus  racemosus),  and  a  very  fine  large  golden-cupped 
Hypericum  called  H.  longifolium.  In  haljit  it  closely  resembled 
H.  oblongifolium,  but  its  flowers  were  equal  in  size  to  those  of  H. 
■calycinum,  that  is,  .3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  waxy  consistence, 
as  are  also  those  of  the  oblong-leaved  species.  Its  golden  flowers, 
borne  at  the  extremity  of  bright  reil  stems,  were  indeed  very  lovely. 
The  golden-leaved  Cliestnut  succeeded  admiraljly  at  the  same  plaeej 
every  dark  green  leaf  being  powdered  with  gold  beneath  ;  and  a  cut- 
leaved  evergreen  Oak,  quite  distinct  from  the  Fulham  or  Lucoinbe 
varieties,  is  an  especial  feature.     The   Desfontainca  may  not  always 
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ROOT-PRUNING. 

The  difi"erences  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  local  conditions  have  such 
an  influence  upon  plants,  be  they  grown  for  the  production  of  food 
or  for  purposes  of  decoration,  that  a  given  operation,  which  may  be 
an  absolute  necessity  in  one  place  is  often  unnecessary  or  even  mis- 
chievous in  another.  To  this,  and  to  the  want  of  sufficient  conside- 
ration being  given  to  the  influence  which  the  attendant  conditions 
above  named  exert  over  vegetable  life,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  tlie 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  so  often  expressed  upon  the  merits  of 
any  particular  operation  connected  with  cultivation  that  from  time 
to  time  comes  under  discussion.  Otherwise  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  account  for  the  opposite  ideas  so  frequently  found  to  be 
entertained  by  difierent  individuals,  who,  it  might  be  supposed,  could 
not  well  disagree  on  matters  of  a  mere  routine  character.  This  h.a3 
often  occurred  to  me,  and  in  nothingmore  forcibly  than  in  the  extreme 
opposite  views  that  appear  to  be  entertained  in  reference  to  root- 
pruning.  On  one  side  are  arrayed  those  who  have  practised  it  in 
different  soils  and  situations  for,  may  be,  half  a  life-time,  and  who 
have  so  carefully  noted  results  as  to  warrant  them  in  attaching  the 
highest  value  to  the  operation.  On  the  other  side  are  those  who 
will  tell  you  with  all  the  confidence  possible,  that  not  only  is  root- 
pruning  useless,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  injurious,  bringing  the 
trees  so  treated  into  an  unhealthy  condition  from  which  tliey  take 
years  to  recover.  Both  sides  cannot  possibly  be  right.  But  before 
venturing  to  suggest  where  the  mistake  lies,  let  me  first  say  a  word 
about  the  condition  of  the  trees  where  root-pruning  can  with  advan- 
tage be  carried  out,  and  where  it  is  useless. 

Those  who  advocate  root-pruning,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
never  put  forth  the  practice  as  an  infallible  panacea  for  brincinw 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  and  under  all  circumstances  into  a  bearino- 
state,  but  simply  urged  its  adoption  as  a  means  to  an  end  with  trees 
that  are  in  certain  conditions.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  root- 
pruning  is  to  check  over-vigorous  growth  where  the  inclination  to 
niake  wood  is  such  that  the  trees  fail  to  form  fruiting  spurs  and 
bloom  buds,  keeping  on  from  year  to  year  making  an  extension  of 
branches — a  disposition  which  cannot  be  checked  by  shoot-prunin"-, 
but  one  which  is  rather  aggravated  than  otherwise  by  it.  This  over- 
vigorous  condition  is  usually  to  be  found  in  tlie  case  of  young  trees 
grafted  on  free  stocks,  and  tliat  have  been  planted  a  few  years  in 
naturally  rich  or  higlily  manured  ground,  such  as  in  kitchen  gar- 
dens, wliere  the  manure  required  for  the  vegetable  crops  is  within 
reach  of  tlie  roots,  and  thus  over-excites  the  trees.  It  is  in  such 
cases  as  this  that  root-pruning  can  witlunarked  ad  vantage  be  performed. 
I  may  here  observe  that  altliough  the  supply  of  fruit  for  the  use  of 
the  community  at  large  must  always  be  most  dependant  upon  orchard 
culture,  and  not  upon  the  produce  of  private  gardens,  in  which  tlie 
mixed  system  of  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  such  as  that 
under  consideration  exists  ;  still  the  latter  is  the  condition  in  which 
tlie  greatest  number  of  people  who  grow  fruit  are  placed,  and  where 
tlie  trees  are  required  to  be  grown  to  a  size  midway  between  those 
resulting  from  the  use  of  such  as  are  upon  the  most  dwarfing  stocks, 
and  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  allowed  to  attain  their  full 
natural  size  as  when  grown  in  orcliards.  It  is  here  where  root- 
pruning  can  be  made  to  play  a  very  important  part  by  keeping  the 
trees  within  the  required  limits  as  to  size,  and  bringing  them  into  a 
fruitful  condition,  as  opposed  to  the  alternative  of  shoot-prunino-  so 
severely  as  to  make  tliem  all  but  barren,  or  else  letting  them  grow  on 
to  a  size  when  they  would  naturally  come  into  bearing  of  their  own 
accord,  but  which  would  make  them  altogether  too  large  for  the 
positions  whicli  they  are  recpiired  to  occupy.  The  practise  in  thus 
beginning  at  the  riglit  end  to  curtail  the  organs  of  supply— the 
roots — where  these  are  in  excess  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  to 
which  the  trees  are  wanted  to  grow — has  common  sense  on  its  side, 
supported  by  the  best  results  in  places  innumerable  where  it  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  work  carried  out  witli  an  ordinary  amount  of 
judgment. 

One  or  two  objects  can  be  attained  by  tlie  reduction  of  root-power, 
viz.,  a  simple  check  to  the  over-luxuriance  so  often  present  in  young 
trees,  and  imparting  to  them  tlie  disposition  to  form  fruit  buds, 
which,  when  bearing,  natur.ally  reduce  the  inclination  to  make  an 
excess  of  woo.l,  and  thus  bring  them  into  a  fruitful  state  sooner  than 
tlicy  otherwise  would  ;  and,  in  aildition,  wliere  required,  the  size  to 
>yhicli  they  grow  can  be  regulated  at  will,  that  is,  within  reasonable 
limits.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  were  an  attempt  made  to  con- 
fine trees  growing  on  free  stocks  to  a  few  feet  in  height  and  diameter, 
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such  as  they  would  keep  within  when  grown  on  stocks  that  have  an 
extreme  dwarfing  influence,  no  doubt  they  would  soon  get  out  of 
health,  and  the  fruit  they  bore  would  most  likely  be  small  in  size. 
But  exti'eme  measures  such  as  this  are  not  necessary  to  be  taken  into 
account,  as  they  are  outside  the  object  in  view,  which,  as  I  have 
already  attempted  to  show,  is  to  secure  medium-sized  trees  alile  to 
bear  proportionately  more  fruit  than  the  miniature  examples  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  Doucin  or  the  Pommier  de  Paradis  stocks  for 
Apjiles  or  the  Quince  stock  for  Pears,  wliich  latter  I  do  not  like, 
as  in  very  many  soils  the  fruit  is  of  an  inferior  character  as  com- 
pared with  that  produced  from  trees  on  Pear  stocks;  and  witli 
the  Quince  stock  on  some  soils  root-pruuing  becomes  a  necessity 
when  the  trees  are  not  wanted  to  grow  beyond  a  certain  size. 

Like  most  other  operations  connected  witli  gardening,  success 
depends  upon  the  work  being  not  only  done  rightlj',  Imt  equally  soon 
doing  it  at  the  riglit  time ;  \vliat  I  mean  bj'  doing  it  riglitly  is  reducing 
the  roots  sutliciently  to  cause  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  or  to  keep 
the  trees  within  the  required  limits,  or  both  combined,  and  not  to 
go  beyond  tliis.  for  where  such  occurs  it  must  inevitably  have  an 
injurious  eft'ect  proportionate  with  the  extent  to  which  the  excessive 
disrooting  takes  place;  for  instance,  take  ah  Apple  that  has  been 
planted,  say  eight  or  ten  years  in  ricli  soil,  and  which  has  grown  so 
vigorously  as  scarcely  to  make  any  fruit  buds  ;  if  the  roots  of  such  a 
tree  were  all  cut  in  so  near  to  tlie  stem  as  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  go 
with  a  tree  half  its  size,  the  result  would  l»e  tliat  it,  would  be  so 
weakened  as  to  take  a  couple  of  yeai's  liefore  it  made  any  growth 
at  all,  and  though  fruit-spurs  and  buds  in  plenty  would  most  likely 
be  formed,  still  these  would  be  so  weak  as  to  be  useless  for  a  time. 
And  I  have  noticed  still  worse  results  to  follow  from  carrying  out 
the  work  late  on  towards  spring,  even  when  the  roots  were  not 
cut  in  more  than  they  would  ,  have  borne  without  injury  to 
the  trees  if  they  had  been  operated  upon  earlier  on  in  tlie 
winter  or  autumn.  The  extent  to  wliich  it  is  safe  to  go  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  size  and  condition  of  the  trees  in 
each  case,  of  whicli  the  operator  must  be  the  judge,  and  I  have  found 
it  much  the  best  with  trees  that  have  stood  for  any  length  of  time 
without  their  roots  being  interfered  with,  to  only  go  half  round  them 
on  the  opposite  sides  at  once,  worknig  underneatli  as  well  to  sever  any 
roots  that  take  a  downward  direction.  By  this  means  the  cutting  back 
may  be  carried  much  nearer  tlie  stem  of  the  tree  than  it  would  bear 
if  all  were  reduced  at  once,  leaving  tliose  untouched  to  bo  dealt 
with  at  anotlier  time,  soon  or  late,  according  to  the  effect  the  first 
operation  lias  had,  and  the  subsequent  growth  that  takes  placE". 

In  the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears  some  twelve  years  jjlanted  and  in 
mucli  too  vigorous  a  condition  to  bear,  I  have  shortened  all  the  strong 
roots  to  within  Ih  ft.  of  the  stem,  leaving  the  weaker  ones  somewhat 
longer,  anil  all  the  descending  roots  found  by  t\innelling  under  the 
balls  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  as  well,  going  half  round  the  trees  on  oppo- 
site sides  witli  the  best  results,  going  round  tlie  remaining  portion  three 
years  later,  each  succeeding  three  orfour3'ears  going  half  round  tiieui 
again  some  IS  in.  further  aw.ay  each  time,  and  at  tlie  end  of  a  score  of 
years  the  inlluence  in  keeping  them  within  bounds  was  such  that  they 
liad  not  increased  in  size  more  tliau  one-fifth  above  what  tliey  were 
when  first  the  roots  were  cut  in.  They  were  completely  studdted 
with  fruit  spurs  all  along,  bearing  profusely  when  the  liloom  escaped 
spring  frosts,  the  bark  as  clean  and  liealthy  as  it  could  be,  and  when 
last  I  .saw  tliem  tliey  appeared  likely  to  keep  on  for  a  lifetime  as 
they  did  when  they  first  came  into  bearing.  One  thing  I  have 
remarked  is  that  exceptionally  strong-growing  varieties  which  make 
large  trees,  like  Blenheim  Pippin,  \Vellington,  or  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  do  not  bear  their  roots  cutting  in  so  as  to  keeji  them 
within  the  size  required  for  sucli  situations  without  reducing  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  and  on  this  account  should  not  be  planted  in  places 
of  this  kind.  I  may  say  tliat  I  liave  root-pruned  with  tlie  most 
satisfactory  results  in  soils  as  variable  as  they  well  could  lie  for 
Apples  and  Pears  to  succeed,  from  being  light  and  sandy  to  extremely 
heavy,  but  in  the  latter  case  drained  so  as  to  bo  sufficiently  dry. 
Root-pruning  may  be  carried  out  from  the  latter  part  of  August  up 
to  mid-winter,  but  on  no  account  should  it  be  done  after  there  is  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  bud,  except  any  one  chooses  to  see  what 
effect  it  has,  as  I  have  several  times  done  with  au  odd  tree  or  two, 
th.at  happened  to  be  of  little  account. 

I  have  found  the  end  of  August  and  through  September  the  best 
time  for  doing  the  work,  causing  a  very  much  greater  increase  of 
bloom-liuds  during  the  ensuing  year  than  deferring  it  until  after  the 
leaves  had  fallen,  with  no  ill  effects  on  the  trees  in  any  way.  And 
as  the  trees  to  be  so  treated  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance  such  as  do  not  bear  anything  considerable,  there  need  hi 
no  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  operation  earl}'.  1  once  had  tlie 
roots  of  a  quantity  of  Apples,  that  had  grown  to  a  height  of  1'2  ft. 
and  as  much  through,  and  so  strong  that  fe.v  of  them  had  ever 
formed  any  frn't-spurs  worth  taking  into  account,  cut  half  round 
in  Augu^-.  t'l  .•  rouiiiuing  half  being  cut  the  year  following,  and  the 
tliird  au'.uiiin  every  second  tree  was  removed  to  make  more  room, 


and  so  little  did  they  feel  the  removal,  whieli  was  done  with  care  so 
as  to  secure  the  newly-formed  roots  as  much  as  possible,  that  they 
bore  a  good  half-crop  the  summer  following,  the  fruit,  as  might  be 
expecteil,  being  somewhat  under-sized. 

When  we  liear  complaints  of  trees  being  injured  and  refusing  to 
grow  for  a  time  after  root-pruuing,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
either  the  roots  have  been  too  severely  cut  in,  the  operation  carried 
out  too  late  in  the  spring,  or  that  the  trees  were  in  a  condition 
beyond  the  power  of  root-pruning  to  help  them.  In  fact  I  have  seen 
trees  subjected  to  this  treatment  with  a  view  to  make  them  bear, 
that  instead  of  requiring  anything  to  reduce  their  strength,  were  in 
much  more  need  of  something  to  put  vigour  into  them  ;  and  yet  npon 
such  grounds  the  individual  who  so  treated  them  condemned  root- 
pruning  as  useless.  I  feel  convinced  that  in  such  cases  as  I  have 
described,  where  the  object  is  to  bring  over-vigorous  trees  into  a 
fruitful  condition,  and  to  keep  them  within  certain  limits  as  to  size, 
especially  when  their  roots  have  access  tosoil  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  manure  heavily  for  other  crops,  there  is  no  operation  that  can  with 
suchgoodeffects  be  employed.  Iknow  that  some  people  give  a  preference 
to  taking  up  the  trees  altogether,  but  this  can  only  be  done  with 
advantage  when  the  trees  are  comparativel}'  small,  and  where  such 
are  wanted  it  is  much  better  in  the  case  of  Apples  to  plant  those  that 
are  gi-afted  on  dwarfing  stocks  that  will  need  little  or  no  interference 
with  their  roots  to  keep  them  wit.iin  the  required  size.  Young 
standard  trees  in  orchards,  especially  where  the  soil  happens  to  be 
rich  and  deep,  ^\Iiich  frequently  go  on  for  years  growing  too  strong 
to  form  fruit  buds,  may  often  with  advantage  be  brought  into  bearing 
much  sooner  than  they  would  if  left  to  come  in  of  their  own  accord, 
by  having  their  roots  pruned  :  one  or  two  operations  in  their  case  are 
enough  to  bring  them  to  fruiting,  after  which  they  will  usually  keep 
in  a  medium  state  of  growth,  as  tlie  exhausting  influence  of  sup- 
porting crops  will  generally  have  the  eflect  of  checking  over- 
luxuriance.  I  have  so  far  confined  my  remarks  on  the  subject  to 
Apples  and  Pears,  with  which  trees  root-pruning  is  most  required, 
and  can  with  the  most  certain  results  be  carried  out,  although 
Cherries  and  Plums  are  amenable  to  its  influence  ;  but  in  their  case 
it  is  well  not  to  reduce  the  roots  too  much.  T.  Haines. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Planting  Orchard  Trees. — At  this  season,  when  planting- 
is  being  largel}'  carried  on,  it  may  be  well  to  warn  the  inexperienced 
against  the  too  common  practice  of  planting  too  thickly.  It  is  an 
every-day  remark  that  two  trees  are  put  in  where  there  is  only  room 
for  one,  yet  fresh  plantations  continually  come  under  notice  in  which 
the  trees  are  planted  much  too  thickly.  Large,  strong-gi'owing 
kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  should  stand  at  least  from  2.3  ft.  to  30  ft. 
apart  if  the  soil  is  strong  ;  for  although  many  planters  say  they  will 
cut  out  the  supernumerary  trees  as  soon  as  they  encroach  on  each 
other,  it  is  very  doubtiul  wdiether,  if  the}'  are  jiroducing  anything 
like  goop  crops,  they  are  not  left  long  enough  to  spoil  all  before 
.iny  arc  removed.  A  good  plan  in  cultivating  orchards  is  to  plant 
the  tall  standards  at  the  fullest  range  they  are  ever  likely  to 
occupy,  and  to  fill  the  intermediate  spaces  with  dwarf  spreading 
bush  trees,  as  orchards  thus  treated  are  sooner  remunerative  than 
when  they  are  all  planted  with  standard  trees. — J.  Groom,   Linton. 

Keeping  Late  Grapes.— ".J.  S.  W."  tells  us  (p.  4.!iS)  that 
"  by  giving  plenty  of  ventilation  there  is  no  difficulty  in  preventing- 
Vines  from  starting  into  growth  before  the  month  of  May  or  even 
later,  and  that  Black  HamburgUs  started  at  this  season  will  mature 
their  fruit  by  the  beginning  of  October,  so  as  to  keep  well  into 
.January  or  Februarj'. "  Now,  in  the  first  place,  ^'ines  maturing  both 
wood  and  fruit  e.arly  in  Octolier  could  not,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
be  kept  at  rest  till  the  latter  part  of  May  or,  as  your  correspondent 
states,  even  later  ;  and  further,  as  Vines  not  forced  require  some  six 
months  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  season)  to  perfect  their  fruit, 
it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  ripe  Grapes  by  the  time  men- 
tioned, ilost  of  your  readers,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  that 
(ir.apes  properly  "  finished  "  before  the  end  of  .September  are  consti- 
tutionally better,  and  will  keep  longer  than  those  allowed  to  drag  on 
into  the  following  month. — Tho.s.  CoWBins, 'Sunburn  Park. 

Ne\V  Peaches. — Two  years  ago  we  planted  several  dozen  young 
trees  of  the  newer  kinds  of  Peaches,  with  the  view  of  testing  their 
merits  before  admitting  them  under  glass.  Out  of  ten  kinds  pUnted, 
the  two  following  varieties,  (ioshawk  and  Sea  Eagle,  have  jiroved  of 
superior  excellence,  although  the  p.ast  season  lias  been  one  of  the 
worst  on  record  for  the  proper  ripening  of  fruit,  more  especially  such 
a  sun-loving  subject  as  the  Peach,  (ioshawk  is  a  beautiful  round 
fruit,  of  large  size,  with  a  skin  nearly  free  from  down,  and  almost 
entirely  suffused  with  crimson.  It  ripens  in  the  middle  of  September, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality.  .Sea  E:igle  is  a  noble  Peach,  roundish- 
ovate  in  form,  with  a  highly-coloured,  but  rather  downy  skin,  which 
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will,  doubtless,  be  improve!  wl-.e;i  grown  undar  glass.  These  two 
varieties  are  hardy  in  constitution,  and  set  fine  crops  of  fruit  without 
protection  last  spring,  when  all  other  kinds  on  the  outside  walls 
failed.— J.  Roberts,  Gu}incrs'>ur!!. 

Gros  Colmar  G-rape.— I  was  asked  repeatedly  the  other 
day  if  the  examples  of  this  Grape,  which  I  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sincton,  were  grown  on  their  own  root?  Permit  me,  therefore,  to 
say  that  they  were  not.  Thev  \\-ere  grafted  on  a  trusty  friend,  a 
fine  old  Black  Hamburgh.  The  same  variety  "worked"  on  Mrs. 
Pearson  is  not  satisfactory.  I  have  a  particular  liking  to  use  the 
Black  Hamburgh  for  a  stock.  Golden  Queen  worked  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh  for  pot  culture  Ust  season  was  equally  satisfactory.  It 
is  said  that  grafted  Vines  degenerate ;  my  own  experience  is  quite 
the  reverse.  I  have  a  house  of  Vines  planted  twelve  months  back 
consisting  of  the  following  kinds,  viz.  :—Gros  Colmar,  Muscat,  and 
Abercaniey  .Seedling ;  the  latter  I  like  much,  and  the  former  shall 
be  fairly  tested,  both  grafted  and  on  its  own  roots.— R.  Gilbert. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear.- This  is  becoming  a  very 
popular  Pear;  it  is  a  free  grower,  and  produces  very  fine  fruit, 
rich,  and  melting.  One  fault  belonging  to  many  of  our  finest  Pears 
is  that  they  either  refuse  to  grow  or  produce  such  weakly  wood  as  to 
be  unable  to  perfect  a  crop  ;  but  this  variety  appears  to  grow  well  in 
soils  of  various  descriptions,  and  I  hear  it  highly  spoken  of  by 
growers  who  have  all  the  best  varieties  from  which  to  select. — 
J.  Groom,  Linton. 

Galvanised  Wire. — A  correspondent  in  a  contemporary  is 
quite  woe-begone  about  his  trees  being  half  ruined  by  being  tied  to 
Galvanised  wires.  He  is  told  to  tie  a  twist  of  matting  round  the 
wire  as  a  preventive,  but  time  being  money,  I  sa)-  paint  the  wires 
in  question  with  two  good  coats  of  paint,  and  the  difficulty  will 
vanish  at  once.     This  is  not  theory,  but  practice.— R.  Gildekt. 
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FORCIXG  VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. — Tliis  is  perhaps  the  most  important  vegetable 
tliat  is  force.l  during  the  winter  ;  and  there  are  two  ways  of  forcing 
it,  each  having  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  old  way, 
still  commonly  practised,  is  to  force  the  plants  in  the  beds  where 
they  grow  by  means  of  a  frame  and  hot  linings.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  that  one  has  not  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  roots,  and, 
not  having  been  disturbed,  the  shoots  are  stronger  and  finer  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  plants  are  not  afterwards  lost,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
roots  lifted  to  force,  because  the  roots  are  left  in  the  ground,  and,  by 
an  alternate  system  of  forcing  the  beds,  they  recover  again  and  are 
soon  as  good  as  ever.  The  objection  to  the  plan  of  forcing  the  plants 
in  the  open  ground  is  its  cumbersomeness  ;  but  the  answer  to  this  is 
that  the  plan  is  not  necessarily  so  cumbrous  as  some  make  it.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  beds  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  wide,  with 
'2  ft.  alleys  between,  which  are  dug  out  at  the  forcing  season  to 
the  depth  of  "2  ft.  or  so,  and  filled  in  with  fermenting  materials,  the 
top  of  the  bed  being  covered  by  a  frame  of  some  kind.  iio  mucli 
labour  is  not  necessary,  however,  unless  it  be  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  plants  start  rather  reluctantly.  The  Asparagus  does  not  need 
a  higli  temperature  to  make  it  push  quickly,  nor  is  it  desirable  to 
subject  the  roots  to  much  heat,  otherwise  the  tops  will  be  poor  and 
weak  and  ill-flavoured.  It  will  generally  be  found  sulficient  in  forc- 
ing in  the  open  ground  to  cover  the  bed,  or  jiart  of  it,  with  a  shallow 
frame  facing  the  south  if  possible,  and  covered  with  glass  sashes,  and 
lined  round  the  sides  with  a  good  thickness — say  2  ft.  or  3  ft. — of 
litter  and  leaves  in  even  quantities,  ami  also  combed  over  above  till 
the  stems  appear,  when  light  and  sunsliine  may  be  admitted  both  to 
warm  the  soil  and  gi-een  the  tops  a  little.  During  the  spring  months 
Asparagus  may  be  easily  forced  in  tliis  way.  The  tops  are  a  little 
longer  in  moving  than  in  the  forcing  house  ;  but  this  may  be  easily 
provided  against  Ijy  beginning  to  force  a  little  sooner.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  very  little  protection  and  heat  excite  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
and  Seakale  into  gi-owth  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  .Seakale  begins 
to  push  early  in  the  season  if  the  crowns  are  only  protected  by  a 
spadeful  of  litter,  and  so  does  Rhubarb.  We  have  gathered  stalks 
of  the  Early  Linnaeus  in  February  by  putting  a  barrowful  or  less  of 
long  litter  over  each  stool  at  the  end  of  October,  and  Asparagus 
pushes  just  about  as  readily.  In  forcing  the  latter  in  the  forcing 
house  by  means  of  hot-pipes  or  a  hotbed,  the  great  point  is  to  get 
the  plants  up  from  the  ground  with  as  many  good  roots  as  possible, 
and  without  mutilation.  They  should  also  be  taken  up  in  open  mild 
weather,  and  in  prospect  of  frost  two  or  three  batches  may  be  lifted 
at  the  same  time,  and  protected  by  a  covering  of  soil  in  some  cold 
shed  till  needed.  The  roots  may  be  packed  pretty  closely  together 
in  the  forcing  bed,  but  carefully,  and  filled  in  between  and  covered 


over  a  few  inches  with  .any  light  loose  soil  at  hand.  It  is  not  the  cul- 
ture in  the  forcing  pit  that  produces  firm  heads  so  much  as  the  pre- 
vious culture  in  the  beds,  and  cave  in  lifting  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
good  stools  will  throw  ofl'  very  «eak  heads  if  they  are  pushed  on  in 
a  too  high  temperature.  A  gentle  hotbed  of  leaves  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  that  only  before  tlie  new  year  ;  afterwards  the  roots 
will  force  freely  enough  in  a  temperature  of  from  55'  to  60^,  a  figure 
which  the  bottom  heat  should  not  exceed  at  any  time.  Aspara- 
gus is  usually  forced  in  shallow  frames  set  on  a  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep  bed 
of  lea\'es  ;  but  it  may  also  be  forced  quite  well  under  a  gi'eenhouse 
stage,  in  a  Peach-house,  in  a  Vinery  not  long  started,  or  in  any  struc- 
ture where  the  above  temperature  can  be  maintained.  All  the  atten- 
tion which  the  roots  will  need  will  be  occasional  watering  with  tepid 
water. 

Seakale. — This  vegetable  will  grow  slowly  if  it  be  subjected  to 
a  temperature  slightly  above  42' ;  but  it  is  better  to  force  it  in  a 
temperature  from  S'  to  13'  higher.  A  too  high  temperature  pro- 
duces long,  soft,  and  woolly  stalks  wliich  do  not  cook  well ;  while  a 
low  temperature  produces  stalks  that  are  tough  and  stringy.  About 
55'  will  suit  it  well.  Seakale  may  be  forced  early  in  the  open  gi'ound 
by  placing  an  inverted  flower  pot  over  each  head,  and  filling  in  be- 
tween tlie  pots  ^^■ith  stalile  litter  till  the  pots  are  quit  covered. 
This  generates  sufficient  heat  to  excite  the  plants  into  gi-owth  at  any 
season  of  the  year  ;  and,  as  the  warm  da3's  of  March  and  Ajiril  come 
on,  little  more  is  required  than  tlie  pots  to  keep  tlie  plants  dark,  and 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  litter  or  leaves.  By  this  plan  anyone  may  have 
a  steady  supply  of  Seakale  from  his  garden  year  after  year  with  little 
trouble.  When  a  large  quantity  is  required,  however,  we  prefer  to 
force  Seakale  in  the  forcing  house —in  a^Mushroom  house  or  under- 
ground cellar,  for  example.  The  roots,  unlike  Asparagus,  can  be 
lifted  without  danger,  and  quickly,  and  forced  witli  ease  and  con- 
venience ;  and  they  may  afterwards  be  kept  for  forming  fresh  plan- 
tations in  the  open  ground.  The  first  heads  are  of  course  always 
the  strongest  and  best,  and  sliould  bo  cut  off  close  to  the  crown  ; 
Init  tlie  roots  should  not  be  removed,  as  they  will  produce  another 
crop  of  more  slender  tops,  to  be  sure,  but  still  of  a  useful  sort  ;  some- 
times, even  excellent,  just  according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots. 
We  always  take  two  cuttings  from  our  Seakale,  and  find  both  useful 
in  the  kitchen  ;  and  what  is  to  sjiare  we  can  always  sell. 

Rhubarb. — Rtiubarb  roots,  if  lifted  without  much  injury,  and 
placed  in  a  tolerably  warm  cellar,  or  a  Mushroom  house,  or  any 
other  dark  place  wliere  the  temperature  ranges  from  50'  to  00',  will 
soon  push  and  afford  a  plentiful  supply.  It  is  also  forced  very  easily 
ill  the  oi)eu  grouml.  The  best  plan  of  forcing  the  plants  where  they 
grow  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  garden  in  the  north,  where  the  plants 
were  grown  in  small  plots  of  sixes,  and  much  closer  together  than 
usual.  When  forced  a  few  stakes  were  driven  in  round  the  plot, 
and  against  and  between  these  a  wall  of  fermenting  material  was 
packed  to  a  height  of  .about  3  ft.  Some  .Scarlet  Runner  .sticks  were 
then  laid  acro'is  the  top,  which  was  covered  with  mats  and  a  little 
straw,  and  that  was  all.  The  stalks  had  room  to  grow,  were  plenti- 
ful, long,  and  thick.  Wlien  it  was  thought  one  plot  had  been  forced 
enough,  the  materials  were  moved  on  to  tlie  next  plot,  and  so  on  ; 
but  the  same  plots  were  not  forced  every  year.  As  spring  advances 
a  good  covering  of  long  litter  over  the  crowns  of  the  plants  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  them  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  they  would 
come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  culture. 

Chicory. — This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  subjects  to  force.  Its 
vitality  is  liardly  ever  dormant,  and  it  consequently  does  not  want 
a  rest  jirevious  to  forcing,  like  the  Asparagus  or  Seakale.  A  few 
I'oots  lifted  and  divesteil  of  their  green  leaves,  but  without  injur- 
ing the  growing  crown,  if  potted  closely  together  in  any  ordinary 
soil  or  planted  m  a  bed  or  in  a  box,  or  anything  convenient,  and 
placed  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature  ranges  about  50'  to  55',  will 
produce  a  good  supply  of  salading  for  a  while  ;  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  introduce  successive  supplies  of  roots  as  often  as  needful. 
I  do  not  know  any  salad  that  people  having  small  gardens  might 
grow  and  force  more  successfully,  and  with  so  little  trouble.  Where- 
ever  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  scarce  during  the  winter,  fall  back  on 
the  Chicory  ;  it  is  equally  as  good  as  Lettuce  when  well  blanched, 
and  quite  as  wholesome.  If  Mustard  and  Cress  can  be  grown 
along  with  it,  all  the  better.  These  three  make  no  mean  winter 
salad,  and  all  may  be  had  in  quantity  by  anyone  for  the  trouble  of 
growing  them. 

Lettuces. — These  are  usually  gro\vn  in  shallow  frames,  or  under 
hand-lights  or  cloches.  We  prefer  shallow  frames  in  this  country. 
Our  jilants  have  been  planted  sometime  ;  the  Hardy  Hammersmith  is 
the  v.ariety  used,  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  frame  in  September  or 
October,  in  rows  about  4  in.  .asunder,  and,  as  the  young  plants  are 
always  good  and  tender,  the  thinnings  are  used,  if  necessary,  for  salad- 
ing, as  long  as  they  last,  the  main  crop  plants  being  left  7  in. 
apart  to  heart.  They  generally  last  us  right  through  the  winter,  con- 
tinuing to  grow  all  the  time  with  scarcely  any  artificial  heat.     Let- 
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tuces  will  not  bear  forcing  ;  tliey  will  grow,  Vrut  will  not  heart,  if 
excited  by  sucli  means.  The  Hammersmith  grows  at  a  very  low 
temperature.  Another  way  of  forcing  the  Lettuce  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  boxes,  like  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  cut  over  the  young 
seedlings  in  the  same  way  when  about  2  in.  high.  Such  Lettuces 
are  quite  tender  and  good,  and  I  can  recommend  the  plan. 

Radishes. — Tliese  force  easily  during  the  winter.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  shallow  frame,  or  in  boxes  or  pans,  in  light 
soil,  and  the  plants  must  be  thinneil  out  before  they  crowd  each 
otlier  in  the  least,  otherwise  they  will  not  tuber.  Two  inches 
between  the  pUnts  and  4  in.  between  the  rows  will  be  sufficient. 
Tiie  Karly  Frame  is  tlie  best  sort  for  forcing. 

Carrots. — These  succeed  under  exactly  the  ?ame  conditions  as 
Radishes.  The  Early  French  Horn  is  the  best  for  forcing.  A  crop 
of  Radishes  may  be  taken  off  from  between  the  rows  before  tliey  are 
much  in  the  way  of  the  Carrots.  A  temperature  of  about  55^  should 
be  afforded  during  their  growth,  and  a  ratlier  higher  figure  on  sunny 
days. 

Cheese  Herbs.— These  include  Mustard,  Cress,  young  Onions, 
and  Tarr.agon.  T)ie  first  two  require  just  a  word,  for,  simple  as  the 
matter  appears  to  be,  plenty  fail  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of 
Mustard  and  Cress  during  tlie  winter  months  :  and  the  reason  is 
that  tliey  give  botli  too  much  heat.  Sow  tlie  seed  in  shallow  boxes  in 
light  soil,  and  not  so  thickly  as  to  let  the  seeds  touch  each  other  ; 
cover  very  slightly  or  scarcely  at  all  with  fine  soil,  and  lay  a  board 
or  sheet  of  brown  paper  over  the  box  ;  place  it  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  or  05'  and  water  sparingly.  In  a  day  or  two  the  seed  will 
vegetate,  wlien  tlie  paper  should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  exposed 
to  the  light.  In  another  day  they  will  be  greened  and  fit  to  cut,  and 
if  the  box  be  removed  to  a  cool  dry  house,  where  io'  is  maintained, 
it  will  keep  for  a  week  in  usaljle  condition. 

Onions  are  used  when  just  coming  througli  the  soil,  and  before 
they  pass  out  of  the  seed  stage  and  get  their'tops  erect ;  after  tliat 
they  are  too  old  for  the  purpose.  A  boxful  should  be  sown  about 
once  a  fortnight,  and  treated  like  Mustard  ami  Cress. 

Tarragon. — Green  Tarragon  can  generally  be  picked  out-of- 
doors  till  December,  but  after  that  it  must  be  forced  in  pots.  The 
plants  to  1)6  forced  early  should  he  cut  down  in  October,  and  be 
lifted  carefully,  and  potted  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  forced  in  a  gentle 
temperature,  such  as  that  of  an  early  Peach  house.  The  plants  will 
force  two  years  in  the  same  pots.  In  fact,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  hold 
over  a  few  of  tlie  old  pots  for  forcing  early.  It  saves  the  outdoor 
plantations  of  Tarragon,  which  is  the  most  precarious  subject  belong- 
ing to  the  herb  border.  J.  S.   W. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


MESSES.  CARTER  &  CO.'S  ROOT  SHOW. 

This  took  place  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  the  21  st 
inst.,  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  sunless  and  otherwise  unfavour- 
able season,  the  show  was  a  large  one,  and  the  exhibits  were,  on  the 
whole,  of  average  quality.  The  classes  for  the  various  prizes  offered 
were  well  filled,  and  in  most  cases  there  was  a  keen  competition. 
The  classes  which  were  interesting  to  the  gardener  more  directly  were 
the  collections  of  the  various  vegetables,  including  Potatoes,  though 
the?e  formed  but  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  exhibition.  The 
best  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Iggulden,  gardener,  Orsett  Hall,  Romford.  It  consisted  of  excellent 
dishes  of  Reading  Onion,  Musselburgh  Leek,  James's  Intermediate 
Carrot,  Snowball  Turnip,  Imperial  Brussels  Sprouts,  Carter's  Incom- 
parable Celery,  International  Kidney  Potato,  Tropliy  Tomato,  &c. 
The  next  best  collection,  which  was  also  remarkably  good,  contained 
some  fine  examples  of  excellent  culture.  There  were  several  other 
exhibitors  in  this  class,  the  majoritj'  of  whom  showed  good  collec- 
tions. Tiie  class  for  eight  dishes  of  Potatoes  brought  out  several 
competitors.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard.  The 
best  varieties  shown  were  Schoolmaster,  Grampian,  International 
Kidney,  Brownell's  Superior,  and  Snowflake.  The  second  and  third 
collections,  too,  were  very  good.  The  best  dish  of  Improved  .Magnum 
Bonum  Kidney  was  shown  by  Mr.  Creed,  and  tlie  second  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Iggulden.  Excellent  dishes  of  Onions  were  shown, 
the  first  prize  for  them  being  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Thorn.  The  red 
and  white  and  yellow  kinds  of  Carrots  were  well  represented,  espe- 
cially the  red  kinds,  the  first  prize  for  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  G. 
Cole  with  well-grown  roots.  The  Cabb.ages  shown  were  Drumhead, 
very  large,  the  heaviest  being  from  Mr.  Greatorex,  and  the  next 
heaviest  from  the  gardens  of  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools. 
The  roots  grown  on  farms  were  for  the  most  part  excellent.  Some, 
such  .as  Carter's  Mammoth  Red  Mangold,  weighed  nearly  40  lb.  The 
exhibition  of  roots  alone,  which  extended  throughout  the  entire 
gallery  of  the  hall,  afforded  an  interesting  sight  for  those  interested 
in  such  matters. 


Boronia  megastigma.-"  M.  .M. "  asks  (p.  474)  how  to  (lower  this  plant  in 
BpnuK.  liut  does  not  s^iy  «  hat  tune  in  spiing.  All  the  family  are  spring-bloomers 
but  tins  sort  does  not  appear  to  come  in  so  early  as  some  of  them  I  hive  hail 
B.  pmnata,  the  finest  of  all  the  species,  with  open  flowers  upon  it  from  November 
up  to  the  June  followmg  ami  .it  its  best  in  ll.ay,  but  during  the  whole  winter  and 
spring  It  was  in  a  north  house  with  the  temperature  kept  as  low  as  w.-is  safe  con- 
sistent with  excluding  frost ;  yet  this  is  lower  than  any  of  the  family  really  like 
and  unless  the  pl.ints  have  been  exposed  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  open  air  durin"' 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  they  will  be  subject  to  mildew  when  kept  so  cool  A 
night  temperature  of  40"  or  42"  will  answer  for  all  the  kinds,  with  .a  sli-ht  rise  in 
the  daytime  with  sun-heat  :  but  they,  and  all  plants  from  the  same  reKion 
shoulil  never  be  under  the  inniience  of  flre-heat,  except  so  far  as  to  keep  up  the 
temjierature  above  iianif.I,  as  the  excess  of  warmth  is  sure  to  induce  premature 
growth  before  the  len-tli  of  .laylight  and  the  amount  of  air  which  they  can  have 
are  such  as  to  give  solidity  to  the  growth  made;  an  accompanying  conseiiuence 
would  also  lie  that  the  flowering  would  be  over  much  earlier  than  it  oui-ht  B 
pmnata,  B.  sernilata,  B.  Dnimmondi,  B.  elatior,  and  B.  niegastigma°are  all' 
desirable,  long-Howenng  plants  tliat  will  succeed  with  similar  treatment  but  it 
any,  B.  sen'Ulata  likes  a  little  more  waniith  than  the  others  in  winter  —T 

B.\I.NES. 

Cloches.— In  reply  to  Mrs.  Ricardo's  enrjuiries  respecting  the  use  of  cloche' 
(p.  474),  I  can  assure  her  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  way  ei^ial  to  these  French 
glass  bells,  not  only  for  growing  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  the  like  for  winter,  but 
also  for  covering  choice  little  plants  of  other  kinds  in  winter  that  need  protec- 
tion. The  advantage  belonging  to  their  use  over  that  of  garden  frames  for  winter 
Lettuces  especially  is  derivable  from  the  full  volume  of  unobstructed  li^ht  which 
they  afford,  and  which  any  one  who  has  seen  the  plants  growing  under  them 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticed,  as  compared  with  that  received"  by  those  in  wooden 
frames  or  brick  pits,  with  their  dark  sides,  only  admitting  light  from  above  and 
which  always  have  the  effect  of  causing  whatever  is  grown  in  them  when  of  a  soft 
character  to  be  more  or  less  drawn,  added  to  the  greater  distance  which  the 
plants  in  flames  are  from  the  glass  overhead,  and  which  tends  to  a  weaker 
condition  of  growth.  I  have  used  cloches  for  many  purposes,  but  particularly 
for  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Radishes  in  winter  and  early  sprin"  usually  in  two 
rows  together,  with  walking  space  between  them  and  the  next  two  rows  and 
room  between  each  set  of  plants  for  the  glasses  to  staml  when  taken  off  if' need 
be  ;  but  tor  such  plants  as  the  above,  from  the  full  light  which  they  give  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  take  them  off  altogether  in  the  wiuter  season  The  coverin" 
which  I  used  in  severe  frost  was  Fern  or  Gorse  laid  on  in  thickness  proportionate 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  liut  from  the  sturdy  character  of  the  plants  grown 
umler  these  gl.asses,  as  compared  with  similar  plants  in  frames,  I  always  found 
the  former  able  to  bear  much  more  fripst.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  covering 
material  on  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun  from  coming  on  the  ghass  when  the  plants 
are  frozen,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  so  far  injured  as  to  be  useless.— T.  B.ii.\-ES. 

Bones  as  Manure— C— Crashed  bones  or  bone  meal  may  be  beneficially 
given  to  Koses  and  Valuations.  It. is  best  .applied  to  plants  growing  in  beds  or 
borders  lu  spiiiig— say  Febl u.ary— and  should  be  sprinkled  round  the  plants, 
and  be  lightly  forked  in.  R.jses  may  have  more  than  Camations,  and  a'-ain 
strong  vigorous  jilauts  should  have  more  than  weak  ones,  so  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  laid  down  as  to  quantity,  but  for  Roses  as  much  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  border  as  will  very  lightly  cover  its  surface.  For  pot  Roses  mix  a  peck 
of  bonedust  with  two  bushels  of  soil  ;  half  the  quantity  of  bones  will  be  sulBcient 
for  Carnations,  — E.  H. 

Grapes  Shanking-.— Snii— Grapes  may  shank  from  one  of  several  causes 
Fust.  It  may  arise  from  debility  through  over-cropping  ;  secondly,  the  roots 
may  have  penetrated  lieyond  the  border  into  wet.  cold  subsoil-  and  thirdly 
it  may  and  often  does  arise  from  drought,  although  in  a  season  like  the  last 
that  is  not  likely.  One  thing  is  certain,  siiankiiig  is  due  to  a  lack  of  support  at  a 
critical  period,  and  a  part— and  sometimes  a  considerable  part— of  the  crop  fails 
in  consei|Ueiice.  The  cause  must  be  ascertained  before  a  remedy  can  be  applied 
and  I  should  recommend  first  of  all  a  thorough  examination  of  the  b.irder  If 
the  soil  is  wet,  cold,  and  sour,  and  the  roots  in  a  flbreless,  decaying  condition, 
they  must  be  lifted  and  the  border  re-made  with  new  soil,  improving  the  drainage! 
—  E.  H. 

Demiuslthc. —The  fl-uits  were  orange-red.  Probably  yours  would  turn  so  if 
placed  in  a  gentle  and  dry  heat. 

Names  of  Plants —B.—Callicarpa  purpurea. Toibi/.—TUe  Veronica  is 

V.  decHssata  var,  elliptica  ;  the  ether  is  undeterminable  in  its  present  state  • 

send  when  in  flower. If.  G.  Zi.— .No.  1  we  cannot  attempt  to  name  from  such 

a  scrap;  send  when  in  Hower  ;  2,  apparently  Kalosanthes  coccinea, Anon    - 

The  Orchid  flower  sent  is  Oncidium  dasytyle. .4;ioi(c«r.— The  leaves  you  send 

are  those  of  Cissus  discolor,  which  aniiualiy  sheds  its  leaves. IC,  S.  — Callicarpa 

purpurea, .V,  J'.— 1,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  2,  Auiantum  tenerum  ;  3,  A  hispi- 

dulum  ;  4,  next  week. OrcAirf.v.- 1,  Zygopetalum  maxillare  ;  2,  Oncidium  tigri- 

nuni ;   3,  apparently  a  species  of  Eiia,  send  larger  specimen  ;   4,  ,Sophronitis 

graudiflora. A'.   1'.  X.—1,  Helleborus  niger;  2,  H.  abdusicus ;  3,  H,  nigcr 

major;  4,  H.  guttatus, R.  K- Plumbago  rosea;  the  other  is  a  fine  variety  of 

the  same,  n.amed  superiia. JJiKjiiirci-,- 1,  Goldfussia  isopliylla  :  2,  Eranthemum 

piilchellum. .1/.— CoU-bicum  neapolitanum. Deron. — 1,  Adiantum  CapiUus- 

venenis;  2,  Asplcnium  Tricliomaiies ;  3,  A.  monantliemum  ;  4,  Ccteiach  ofHci- 

nai-nm:  b,  apparently  Woodsia  liyperbi>i-ea. .V.— Aponogeton  distaihyon  ('he 

Cape   Pond-weed), Ainiiteiir.—We  cannot   undertake  to  name    v.irieties  of 

Chiysanthemum  ;  they  should  he  referred  to  some  spei  ialist      The  other  phant 
is  Chrjsauthemiim  frutescers,  but  it  is  not  the  same  species  as  the  ordinary 

garden  kind. .V,  A',— The  fruits  you  send  belong  to  the  Spindle  Tree  (Euonyinus 

europxus)     The  flower  is  a  species  of  .Aster  which  we  cannot  recognise, S,  T. 

— Bouvardia  Humboldti, 

Names  of  Fruits —/"car,,-— 1,   Pnsse   Colmar;    2,    Bcurr^   .Superfin 

^I;>j>((,<.-1,  Golden  Knob;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. G,  H',- 1,  Louise  Bonne; 

2,  apparently  Colmar  d'Ete Afplcs.—l,  Lemon  Pippin;  2,  Pcasgood's  Xone- 

such;  3,  Winter  Pearmain S.  M.  D.— The  Baldwiu  is  one  of  the  kinds  oJ 

Apple  imported  largely  from  America, 

Questions. 
■Will  any  readcrof  The  G.vruen  kindly  tell  me  when  ami  where  the  following 
trees  have  borne  fruit  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  :  1,  Salisburia  adiantifolia ;  2, 
Taxodium  senipervii-eiis ;  3,  Wellingt.mia  gigtintea  :  4,  Glyptostrobus  sinensis? 
Of  No,  1  there  is  a  grand  tree  at  Longleat,  and  of  -No.  4  the  largest  specimen  I 
have  seen  is  the  one  at  Kew.  — F.  W,  B. 

Leaves  of  Camellias  Ctirlinf?  —  Will  any  reader  inform  me  of  ti;e  ca  use- 
of  the  leaves  of  my  Camellias  curling  '!  There  is  a  good  show  of  fli.  Wer-buds,  ami 
the  plants  are  in  a  te!nperature  of  from  40   to  50\— AMATKLR, 
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"This  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature."— SAaiespeare. 


LEAFLETS. 


Mr.  Marnock  once  told  me  that  lie  had  planted  in  aU  no 
fewer  than  twelve  thousand  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  his  various 
landscape  gardening  operations,  that  is  to  say,  exclusively  in 
ornamental  gardening.  I  thought  of  him  the  other  day  when 
looking  at  the  garden  front  of  WOton  House,  so  stately  and 
so  dignified  wholly  from  tlie  use  of  these  Cedars  and  other 
hardy  trees.  It  is  marvellous  how  much  can  be  done  with  a 
few  trees  and  a  carpet  of  Grass,  especially  when  the  "  bed- 
ding rubbish  "  is  cleared  out  of  sight. 

* 

Mr.  Frank  Miles  has,  in  building  his  new  house  at  Chelsea, 
left  a  large  receptacle  in  the  masonry  of  a  balcony  for  the 
growth  of  Lilies,  of  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  grower.  This 
is  a  capital  plan.  There  is  no  reason  why  certain  portions  of 
the  walls  of  London  houses  .should  not  be  made  hollow,  and 
thereby  form  an  excellent  reservoir  for  plants. 

♦ 

Canon  Hole  is  sunning  himself  in  the  beautiful  Riviera, 
a  land  of  lovely  gardens  and  fields,  smiling  with  flowers  in 
the  middle  of  our  winter,  and  which,  owing  to  being  snugly 
tucked  in  at  the  foot  of  the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps,  is, 
although  in  France,  a  far  finer  winter  climate  than  Italy,  or 
Turkey,  or  many  lands  farther  south.  Here  the  Roses  blow 
throughout  the  winter,  and  all  the  greenhouse  plants  have 
escaped  in  the  open  air,  so  to  speak.  I  am  sure  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  will  rejoice  to  see  his  letters  from  this 
region  of  flowers. 

Mr.  James  Backhouse  informs  me  that  he  grew  that  noble 
Antartic  Forget-me-not  (Myosotidium)  many  years  ago,  but 
lost  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  the  seed  sent  to  me  will 
grow.  Perhaps  we  shall  require  annual  sowings  of  fresh  seed 
of  the  plant  to  secure  a  continuance  of  it  here,  as  I  believe 
it  is  short-lived  and  probably  will  not  ripen  with  us. 

♦ 

I  see  that  it  has  been  resolved  that  on  and  after  the  Gth 
of  December  Russell  Square  enclosure  should  be  opened 
to  the  public  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  throughout  the 
year  (weather  permitting),  from  two  till  five  o'clock  up  to  the 
1st  of  April,  and  during  the  summer  months  to  remain  open 
till  eight  o'clock  every  Jlonday  and  Wednesday  in  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  days.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  we 
may  perhaps,  even  in  our  own  day,  see  these  well-closed  and 
well-railed  squares  open  to  the  public,  as  in  other  lands  not 
always  supposed  to  be  so  enlightened  as  our  own. 

Russell  Square  is  a  fine  open  space,  and  contains  some  fair 
trees  for  London,  wliich  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  saved.  But 
gardening  in  London  has,  perhaps,  the  most  distressing 
viriety  of  the  art  that  is  anywhere  known.  It  is,  indeed, 
astonishing  in  its  stupid  wastefulness,  continually  planting, 
year  after  year,  thousands  of  evergreens,  certain  to  perish, 
and  while  they  are  perishing  digging  amongst  them  to  help 
them  on  with  a  stubbornness  worthy  of  some  useful  work. 
The  line  of  houses  (some  of  them  important  ones)  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Green  Park  well  illustrates  the  meanness  and  the 
absurdity  of  London  gardening,  the  exception  being  where  a 
tree  like  the  Plane  get:;  its  head  above  the  scene  of  continual 
m'lddlimr. 


I  hear  that  Mr.  Burbidge  has  already  made  very  successful 
efforts  to  improve  the  collection  in  the  College  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Dublin,  and  that  his  Orchids  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  however,  it  is  as  an  outdoor  garden  that  one  expects 
this  to  be  rich  and  great,  and  there  is  no  soil  that  I  know  of 
which  is  so  conducive  to  the  growth  and  vigour  of  hardy 
plants  as  that  in  the  garden  in  question.  I  remember  once 
seeing  there  that  large  and  splendid  Daffodil  (Narcissus  maxi- 
mus),  almost  startling  in  its  proportions,  cjuite  a  yard  higL 
A  complete  collection  of  Narcissi  is  being  formed.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  Mr.  John  Bain,  again  in  pretty  good  health,  is 
occasionally  seen  enjoying  a  walk  round  a  scene  so  long  that  of 

his  labours. 

* 

What  a  home  this  has  been  for  rare  plants  for  many 
years,  and  what  a  loss  it  would  be  to  Iri.sh  horticulture 
and  Ireland  if  such  a  collection  were  to  be  destroyed.  At 
one  time  there  were  rumours  of  a  proposal  to  do  away  with 
this  garden,  which  happily  proved  unfounded.  It  may  be 
questioned  if  there  are  any  ends  to  which  a  university  can 
put  its  means  more  desirable  than  that  of  sup- 
porting a  botanic  garden.  It  not  only  facilitates  the  study 
of  botany,  but  has  great  influence  in  spreading  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  a  variety  of  beautiful  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees 

in  the  country. 

* 

The  idea  was  that  one  botanic  garden  was  sufficient  for 
Dublin,  and  so  that  may  be,  but  the  two  places  are  essentially 
distinct,  the  soil  being  very  different,  and  the  vegetation 
also.  I  fancy  this  will  be  made  more  apparent  in  the  future, 
Glasnevin  having  such  advantages  of  glass,  and  the  College 
garden  such  a  fine  soil  for  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  and  hardy 
subjects  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Conifers,  for  which 
the  air  is  somewliat  unsuitecL  We  may  then  look  forward  to 
pleasant  contrasts  between  the  two  gardens. 

Mr.  Burbidge  tells  me  that  Mr.  Balfe  is  still  very  successful 
with  his  beautiful  New  Holland  Pitcher-plants  and  Fly- 
catchers growing  in  his  sitting-room,  also  the  Killarney  Fern 
in  the  house.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  practice  of  cultiva- 
ting such  rare  plants  would  be  more  general.  One  hears  of 
a  whole  flora  being  cultivated  by  people  in  the  north  of 
Europe  in  their  rooms.  Perhaps  it  is  because  our  outdoor 
gardens  are  enjoyable  for  such  a  long  time  during  the  year  that 
we  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  ourrooms  for  cultivating  plants. 
I  hope  Mr.  Balfe  will  tell  us  some  day  how  he  grows  these 

charming  plants  indoors. 

* 

Referring  to  the  illustration  of  Longleat  in  the  last- 
Garden  a  friend  writes  : — "  Please  turn  to  Loudon's 
'Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,'  ed.  1835,  p.  315,  and  you 
will  see  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bare  house  at  Longleat 
on  a  plateau  of  farm  land  with  formal  rows  and  avenues 
of  trees  and  whole  fields  of  what,  when  filled  with  flowers, 
must  be  the  '  variegated  eels,  tricolored  worms,  and  glow- 
ing tadpoles '  of  the  squire's  correspondent  now  in  the 
Riviera."  Happily  this  is  no  longer  so.  This  old  way  was 
the  true  one  to  destroy  any  beauty  or  variety  a  place  natu- 
rally possessed,  or  which  was  added  to  it  in  the  form  of 
trees.     Modern  attempts  to  revive  it    have  been  disastrous 

in  their  results  to  the  places  where  they  have  been  tried. 

♦ 

I  hear  that  Mr.  George  Maw  is  working  very  successfully 
at  his  Crocus  book,  which  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  one.  It  will  no  doubt  make  these  lovely  flowers 
more  accessible  and  better  known  than  they  are  to  a  great 
number  of  peojile,  and  we  must  all  wish  Mr.  Maw  health  and 
strength  to  work  long,  and  with  like  success  in  similar  ways^ 
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_.^e.  Mr.  Serjeant-  Oox  is  no  more.  A  diligent  worker,  be 
\va.s  one  of  those  busy  men  with  many  cares  who  amused 
hintself  in  his  few  lioure  of  rciiose  with  his  garden  and  flowers. 
He  was  an  enthusiivstic  Orchid  grower,  and  had  a  very  good 
collection.  He  was  proprietor  of  various  journals,  among 
others  of  the  FUld  newspaper,  which  in  his  hands  attained 
to  such  a  high  standing  and  to  such  great  success.  He  pre- 
sided  at   the   annual   dinner  of   the   Gardeners'-  Benevolent . 

Institution. 

.  * 

Iliad  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Bennett's  Koses  at  Staple- 
fonfffie  ut'liei-  day,  aiid,  although  it  was  a  dull  tihie  of  the 
year,  I  was  charmed  to  see  the  number  of  little  i)lants  of  Tea 
Roses  bearing  Uii-ge  and  handsome  frnit,  -and  all  in  ratlier 
small  pots.  He  ha^  certainly  succeeded  in  seeding  the  Teas 
freely,  and  in  raising  new  kinds  should  be  many  years  m 
advance  of  all  others,  even  if  they  acquired  the  same  facility 

in  getting  the  plants  to  seed. 

-  .  .  « 

■iijr.'Willianu  Newton,  of-  Newark,  gives  me  a  glowing 
accoiint  of  an  orchard  house  he  has  seen  at  Drumlanrig,  and- 
which  he  describes  as  being  something  most  remarkable  both 
as  regards  building,  culture,  and  the  results  already  obtained. 
In  such  a  wet  climate  an  orchard  house  of  this  type  must  be 
delightful  and  most  useful ;  however,  wherever  Mr.  David 
ThorasDii  is,  there  one  expects  to  hear  of  great  things  in 
gardening. 

M.  Godefroy  Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil,  tells  me  that  he  has 
just  -received  a  quantity  of  seeds  of  the  new  hardy  rosy 
Nymphaja — a  fact  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my 
readers  .who  love  hardy  Howers.  ,       .^  . 

'I'-see  'th'afMr.'Meehansays  "  the  Cambridge  Garaten"  is'a' 
long  way  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  America.  The 
Bartram  Gardens  have  little  to  boast  of  but  a  few  valuable 
old  trees.  Fairmount  Park  has  done  -vvonderfuUy  well  con- 
sidering howrarely  a  body  under  political  influences  coine.s  to 
much.  Mr.'  Shaw's  garden,  considering  that  it  is  the  work  of 
one  man's  lifetime,  is  a  rare  monument  of  success.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  compete  with  an  old  institution  like 
Cambridge.  In'  short,  Cambridge  well  deserves  the  honour 
of  being  the  best  botanic  garden  in  the  United  States."  No 
doubt  it  is  sij,  -and  yet  when  I  saw  it  it  was  a  poor  ramshackle 
aflfair  made. after  the  very  poor  models  in  Europe,  and  with(Hit 
a  feature  of  any  particular  interest.  In  this  respect  it  dif- 
fered much  from  some  of  the  public  parks  in  America,  which 
are  quite  equal  to  anything  in  Europe. 

-       '■       t  ■  * 

,.  Mr;  Peter  Barr.  promises  us  some  charming  novelties  among 
tuibous  flowers  during  the  coining  year,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
keep  his  word — such  is  his  enthusiasm  for  these  plants  and 
such  the  extent  of  his  collection.  The  pursuit  of  science, 
however,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pursuit  of  flowers,  has  cer- 
tain limitations,  beyond  which  it  is  not  very  agreeable  to  pass. 
When  Mr.  Barr  has  to  arrange  to  his  satisfaction  the  syno- 
noiuy  of  the  species  of  a  neglected  family  his  society  should 

not  be  sought  by  those  who  desire  any  peace  of  mind. 
'     ^  *  . 

On'e'or  fLe  reigning  beauties  exhibits,  it  is  said,  a  praise- 
worthy moderation  in  the  use  of  jewellery  and  flowers  as  per- 
sonal ornaments  that  might  well  be  imitated  by  those  who 
make  an  extravagent  use  of  these  for  "  head  dresses  "  and  per- 
sonal.decoration  generally.  Some  ladies'  heads  are  very  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  at  balls  the 
iskirts  of  their  dresses  are  sometimes  over-laden  in  the  same 
msjunef.  Both  look  very  wretched  after  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  drawing  room  for  a  short  time. 


That  is  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  'Worcester-^-, 
selling  Apple  trees  with  Mistletoe  growing  upon  tliem,  and 
it  will  take.  The  Mistletoe?"  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  more  so  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  some- 
times cultivated  as  an  interesting  object  on  a  lawn.  Though  it 
seldom  extends  or  propagates  itself  naturally  there,  it  grows 
well  when  estal>lished  on  the  Apple  or  Thorn,  and  we  have 
seen  it  almost  usurp  pcjssession-ef  the  stock  in  a  garden  near 
Edinburgh,  wliere  a  line  bush  of  it  lias  been  in  existence'  for 

many  years. 

* 

Nothing,  I  am  told  by  an  eminent  seedsman,  amuses  the-, 
trade  more  than  the  prejudices  of  gardeners-  ou  the  subject  of  ■ 
Hyacinth  bulb.-s.  Customers  come  to  the  shop  and  pick  out 
the  largest  routs  only,  while  others  will  only  have  the  heaviest 
and  pay  no  regard  to  the  size.  Both,  my  informant  says, 
are  mistaken  in  thinking  they  are  securing  the  best  blooms  by 
their  choice  in  this  way.  It  is  getting  much  like  trying  to 
determine  tlie  sex  in  eggs,  but,  as  a  nile,  those  bulbs  which 
are  high  in  the  shoulders  produce  the  best  blooms,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  German  bulb  growers  select  these  when  they 
wish  to  produce  fine  examples  of  culture.  Some  of  the 
ugliest  and  most  lumpy-looking  bulbs  they  say  do  best. 

* 

I  read  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bri- 
tish Architects,  some  words  of  the  president,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
which  deal  with  the  design  for  our  Crystal  Palace  : — 

"  The  real.  Paxtonian  roof  was  not  semi-circular  at  all,  but  flat, 
with  what  is  called  ths  ridge  and  furrow  treatment ;  and  tlie  great 
building  from  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  got  his  fame  was  designed' 
by  him  as  a  series  of  packing  cases,  one  upon  the  oilier,  and  les.sening 
as  they  rose,  but  always,  of  course,  with  liorizontal  lines.  It  was 
from  my  late  father's  persistent  action  ou  the  Roj'al  Commissioners 
for  tlie  Exhibition  Buildiirg  of  1851  that  with  some  difficulty  he 
ind\iee<l  them  to  see  that  a  series  of  packing  boxes  did  not  produce 
a  composition  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  it  would 
be  partially  redeemed  from  monotony  if  it  had  a  semi-circular,  roof 
over  one  portion  ;  at  any  rate,  in  the  centre.  A.ftain,  when  the 
Exhibition  was  at  an  end  and  tlie  building  was  removed  to  Sydenham, 
he  induced  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  to  extend 
the  semi-circular  roofs  over  the  entire  nave  and  transept,  but  this 
was  only  done  after  another  fight,  and  after  my  father  had  shown 
conclusively  from  models  tlie  great  iniproverhent  it  would  be,  espe- 
cially in  sucli  a  situation.  Well,  the  Crystal  Palace  directors  did  at 
last  agree  to  it.  I  could  not,  therefore,  allow  the  scmi-circnlar  I'oof 
to  be  called  Paxtonian,  because  if  Sir  Joseph  had  been  let  alone  it 
would  not  have  existed  at  all,  though  he  cordially  approved  of  its 
adoption." 

In  the  same  paper  !Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  is  reported  to  saj', 
referring  to  street  architecture — "  Some  of  the  best  examples 
we  have  are  ridiculouslyelaborate,  andas  over  architecturesque 
as  the  classic  parodies  of  clerestories  and  triforia  turned  inside 
out,  for  instance,  which  can  only  be  ludicrous.  What  we 
want  is  simplicity,  and  the  omission  of  all  the  false  ornament 
now  stuck  upon  these  houses  ;  and  until  we  succeed  in  these 
points  we  shall  not  have  much  good  street  architecture."  This 
appears  to  me  a  sensible  and  much  needed  remark.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  said  of  a  good  many  examples  of 
a  certain  school  of  landscape  gardening. 

"Sanitas"  was  at  one  time  a  cry  of  Lord  Beacpnsfield's  ; 
and  if  he  will  read  the  article  bj'Lord  Middleton  in  this  month's 
number  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  he  will  recognise  the 
necessity  for  pushing  forward  a  stringent  Noxious  Gases  Bill 
next  session.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  many  i>arts  of 
the  country  renders  life  almo.st  intolerable — vegetation  of  every 
sort  being  destroyed,  and  the  air  for  miles  round  thoroughly 
poisoned.  The  very  moderate  bill  of  last  session  ought  not  to 
have  been  suti'ered  to  "slide"  like  almost  every  other  tJovern- 
ment  measure.  Truth  hopes  that  J[r.  Cross  will  take  up  the 
subject  in  earnest  next  year.     The  pollution  of  our  streams  is 
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an  evil  too, though  not  so  hurtful  tovegetation  ss  the  pollution 
of  the  air. 

I  passed  by  Kollisson's  once  famous  nursoiy  at  Tooting  the 
other  day,  and  sa^r  the  place  in  such  utter  ruin  as  I  hope 
never  to  see  again  in  the  case  of  any  such  garden.  The  auc- 
tioneer had  been  there  and  left  his  ugly  brand  upon  every- 
thing, even  the  dwelling  houses  and  sheds,  winter  gardens, 
and  glasshouses — aU  were  in  process  of  destruction.  This 
nursery  was  at  one  time  as  fuU  of  interest  as  any  in  the  coun- 
try, and  many  good  men  as  well  as  good  plants  went  forth 

from  it. 

♦ 

I  see  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  in 

our  markets,  and  hear  also  that  their  culture  is  gradually 

extending  to  districts  where  they  do  better  than  in  some  of 

the  old  localities  on  the  Hudson.     I  wonder  was  it  a  Xewtown 

Emerson  grew  when  he  remarked  one  day,  pointing  to  the  pride 

of  his  orchard  : — "  That  Apple  tree  is  worth  more  than  my  head 

to  me.     My  income  from  the  former  is  worth  more  than  all 

my  books  to  me." 

Speaking  of  garden  labels  and  tombstones  I  was  amused 
the  other  day  to  see  some  of  the  old  labels  in  Kensington 
Gardens  which  were  really  much  larger  than  many  grave- 
marks  in  certain  cemeteries,  being  over  1  ft.  across  the  face. 
There  is  thus  room  for  fine  bits  of  botanical  pedantry  on  them, 
and  they  are  mostly  adorned  with  such  an  expression  as  "  a 
Juglandaceous  Tree."   Jlr.  Gibson  ought  to  look  to  this.     He 

has  a  very  good  form  of  T  iron  label. 

* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  difference  of  taste  exliibited  by 
professed  critics,  and  judges  of  florist's  flowers,  and  the  general 
public,  more  especially  regarding  Chrysanthemums.  "  What 
beautiful  flowers  !  "  said  a  lady  lately  at  an  exliibition  of  these 
flowers,  admiring  some  large  and  rather  loose  blooms  of  what 
judges  would  reckon  "  coarse  "  varieties,  "  they  are  like 
ostrich  feathers ! "  "I  like  these  great  woolly  ones  ! " 
observed  another  lady,  and  numerous  observations  of  the  same 
kind  showed  that  the  ladies  and  the  judges  were  anything  but 
agreed  on  the  "  points  "  of  excellence. 

* 

Probably  the  florist  is  to  a  certain  extent  right  in  his 
judgment  of  what  constitutes  a  perfect  flower ;  but  those 
who  admire  flowers  for  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  and 
are  not  trammelled  by  "  recognised  standards,"  some- 
times see  points  of  beauty  that  the  critic  in  his  artificial 
and  severe  notions  of  perfection  may  overlook.  I  observe 
that  the  judges  of  Chrysanthemums  feel  the  blooms  with 
their  fingers  very  carefully,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  judge  does  a  fat  beast,  and  gives  preference  to  those  blooms 
that  feel  close  and  solid,  and  if  the  petals  are  all  packed 
densely  upon  each  other,  as  if  pasted  together,  forming  a  ball 
of  that  peculiarly  inartistic  outline  that  denotes  the  highest 
art  of  the  "  dresser,"  it  enhances  the  value  of  the  flower. 

* 

A  correspondent  asks  if  my  remarks  in  last  week's  "Leaf- 
lets "  upon  the  subject  of  Chrysanthemums  prepared  for 
flower  shows  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  exhi- 
bition flowers  in  general.  Th3  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  and 
even  some  of  the  Orchids  are  all  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, the  prizes  being  generally  awarded  to  those  plants 
which  most  nearly  resemble  a  decorated  balloon,  and  the 
florist  or  amateur  who  has  the  oldest  plant  can  generally  win. 
If  the  judges  were  at  liberty  to  award  the  prize  to  any  plant 
which  was  the  finest  specimen  grown  in  the  natural  way,  so  as 
to  exhibit  its  beauties  of  leaf  and  form,  as  well  as  of  flowers, 
we  should  gain  in  every  way ;  and  many  true  florists  would 


enter  the  lists  who  are  at  present  debarred  l>y  the  barbarous 

custom  now  in  fashion. 

* 

The  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  (Mr.  T.  Brassey), 
in  his  opening  address  the  other  day,  said  :  "  The  acreage 
of  fruit  land  increased  in  England  from  1.53,277  acres,  in 
1877,  to  1.59,095  in  1878.  Not  a  bad  increase  for  one  year, 
but  the  want  of  system  in  tlie  work  and  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  often  leads  to  indiflerent  results."  The 
speaker  then  went  on  to  say,  and  most  people  will  agree 
with  him,  that  the  heavy  outlay  at  the  commencement,  and 
the  absence  of  any  definite  right  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion to  tenants  acts  as  a  check  to  first-class  fruit-culture. 
Jlen  possessed  of  skill  and  capital  will  not  plant  for  others 
to  reap  the  crop. 

A  correspondent  writes,  "I  often  wonder  why  more  care  is  not 
exercised  in  reading  the  proofs  of  some  of  our  gardening  papers. 
Only  the  other  week  one  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  horti- 
cultural world  called  especial  attention  to  Trichonema  suavis 
as  a  pretty  sweet-scented  Orchid.  If  Trichonema  was  meant 
it  is  not  an  Orchid  at  all ;  but  most  likely  the  plant  referred 
to  was  Trichosma  suavis,  which  is  an  Orchid,  and  pretty,  and 
sweet.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  the  common  Tuberose  mentioned 
with  the  scientific  (!)  name  Polyanthus  tuberosa  tacked  on  to 
it ;  shortly  afterwards  an  unsophisticated  amateur  wrote  me 
to  ask  if  it  could  possibly  be  true  that  the  Tuberose  was  a 
Polyanthus.  I  told  him  that  although  a  Tuberose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,  its  proper  name  was  Polian- 
thes  tulierosa,  and  that  it  was  nearer  a  Lily  than  a  Primula." 
I  hope  my  correspondent   has   made   sufficient   allowance  for 

the  pressure  more  or  less  attendant  on  journalistic  work. 

* 

Gardening  Illusteated  is  the  most  remarkable  success 
of  the  year  in  its  own  way.  I  see  it  everywhere  I  go  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  most  unlikely 
places  in  London.  It  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
really  touched  the  great  public  as  well  as  the  specialist. 
Apart,  however,  from  its  mere  success  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  good  practical  information  is  brought  by  it  into 
many  thousands  of  houses.  No  such  rapid  success  has  ever 
been  witnessed  before  in  any  journal  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  its  success  is  owing  to  its  cheapness, 
as  more  than  one  has  been  published  at  the  same  price  before. 

I  read  of  a  Texan  river  ;  its  chief  ornament  is  the  beautiful 
Cyjiress  (Taxodium  distichum),  SOft.  to  150  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  to 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  a  tree  which  likes  to  stand  near  the  water, 
and  to  send  its  roots  into  it.  The  Cypress  trees  ofteii  stand 
so  close  as  apparently  to  form  a  solid  mass  of  trunks,  and  the 
tops  to  form  a  solid  roof  across  the  river.  This  is  the  tree  of 
which  there  are  such  remarkable  examples  at  Syon,  and  which, 
considering  its  great  beauty  and  singularity,  it  is  astonishing 
it  is  not  made  a  more  artistic  use  of  in  gardens  and  parks. 
A  well-placed  group  would  in  time  be  superb.  The  efiect  of 
the  Cypress  woods  is  wierd  and  striking  in  the  extreme. 

"  !Mrg.  Grant  says  that  the  General  once  lost  all  his  money  in 
a  Potato  speculation.  He  paid  750  dols.  for  150  bushels 
of  new  kinds,  planted  them,  expecting  to  make  a  large 
profit,  but  when  they  were  ripe.  Potatoes  were  too  cheap  to 
pay  for  the  digging."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advent  of 
new  kinds  among  us  is  not  attended  with  such  sad  results, 

JUSTICIA. 


Country  Seats. — We  shall  next  week  publish  a  fine  engraving 
and  fxiU  account  of  Oolder's  Hill,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  garden,  as  regards  design,  in  or 
near  Loudon. 
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JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WiiEK  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  liis  first  batch  of  .Japanese  Clirysan- 
themums,  and  they  were  seen  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Rjyal 
Horticultural  Society,  they  took  everyone  by  surprise.  It  was  while 
at  Yeddo,  in  the  autumn  of  18G0,  that  Mr.  Fortune  saw  for  the  fust 
time  the  peculiar  forms  of  this  flower  which  are  cultivated  in  Japanese 
gardens,  and  he  collected  about  thirty  different  varieties.  I)uring 
their  progress  home  to  England  a  number  of  these  were  lost.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  was  the  first  to  obtain  seed 
from  them,  and  tlie  plants  obtained  from  this  were  found  to  repro- 
duce, as  Mr.  Douglas  states  (p.  492),  nearly  all  the  varieties  lost 
on  their  transit  to  this  country.  Mr.  Fortune  was  led  to  think  that 
in  course  of  time  all  the  remarkable  varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
.seen  by  him  in  the  gardens  at  Yeddo,  and  probably  many  more, 
would  be  reproduced  from  the  seed  of  the  few  kinds  which  he  brought 
home  to  England  :  and  he  has  lived  to  see  this  realised.  I  have  just 
referred  to  a  Continental  plant  catalogue,  and  found  it  to  contain 


if  it  were  desired  to  have  dwarf  plants.  Notwithstanding  this 
tendency  to  grow  tall,  .Japanese  Chrysanthemums  make  excellent 
conservatory  plants,  and  are  to  bo  recommended  as  such.  The  great 
variety  of  form  found  in  this  section  makes  them  better  adapted 
for  general  decorative  purposes  than  the  more  formal  incurved 
varieties,  which  show  little  change  in  the  matter  of  shape.  The 
fact  that  they  bloom  late  is  an  objection  sometimes  urged  against 
these  Clirysanthemums,  but  some, at  least,  of  the  newer  varieties  flower 
earlier  tlian  tlie  forms  first  introduced,  and  when  properly  managed 
can  be  had  in  bloom  sooner  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  their 
late  character  is  not  without  its  advantages,  one  of  these  being  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  l)loom  is  prolonged  to  a  much  greater  length, 
as  it  is  stated  some  of  them  will  not  expand  their  flowers  till  near 
upon  C'liristmas.  IJut  the  house  that  contains  the  plants  should  be 
a  structure  artificially  heated  if  tlie  flowers  are  to  be  preserved  from 
two  damaging  causes,  wet  and  cold. 

It  is  well  to  start  early  in  the  season  with  these  .Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums, to  grow  them  on  fast  and  well  into  size,  but  not 
to  draw  them,  giving  them  rich  3:)il  and  every  encouragement  to  make 
a  vigorous  growth.     Whether  twj  or  three,  or  eight  or  ten  flowering 


naarly  100  kinds.  Some  of  the  newer  varieties  that  have  been  seen 
t'lis  season  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  characters.  Especial  men- 
tion can  be  made  of  Madame  Lemoine,  rosy  lilac,  large,  full  and 
handsome  in  flower  ;  Fulton,  rich  bright  golden  yellow,  very  fine  ; 
luteum  striatum,  pale  gold,  with  a  cinnamon  i-everse  to  the  florets  ; 
Mon.  Ardenne,  clear  pink,  very  large  and  handsome  ;  Oracle, 
large  lilac-pink,  extra  fine  ;  Ville  de  Hayne,  orange  cinnamon,  with 
a  golden  reverse  to  the  incurved  petals  ;  Orph^'e,  reddish  crimson, 
fine  in  colour  :  Mons.  Crousse,  orange  red,  with  a  golden  reverse, 
very  fine  ;  and  Reine  des  Beauties,  fine  crimson. 

Of  the  older  varieties  James  Salter  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful,  flowering  freely;  Gloirede  Toulouse,  rosy-jrarple;  Red  Dragon, 
Fulgore,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Elaine,  Harlequin,  Sarnia,  white, 
striped  with  pink  ;  Peter  the  (ireat,  rich  yellow  ;  Magnum  Bonum, 
bright  lilac,  very  fine  :  Beaute  Parfaite,  light  rose  ;  Dr.  Masters, 
extra  fine  ;  M.  Delaux  and  Cry  Kangare  all  good.  This  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list  of  good  varieties,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  a  fine 
and  select  collection. 

Many  object  to  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  on  account  of  its 
tall  gi-owth  and  lateness  in  flowering.  But  all  are  not  so  excep- 
tionably  tall  growing,  and  a  few  days  since  I  saw  some  pretty 
dwarf  plants  of  James  Salter,  where  the  stems  had  been  twisted 
round  and  tied  to  stakes,  thus  forming  fine  specimens  carrying  good 
heads  of  bloom.     Other  varieties,  no  doubt,  could  be  similarly  grown 


steins  be  left  to  a  plant,  each  should  carry  but  one  flower,  all  the 
other  buds  being  removed.  This  is  the  way  to  have  fine  blooms, 
and  growers  feed  with  liquid  manure  or  other  stimulants,  so  as  to 
secure  size  in  the  flowers  and  richness  in  the  colouring.  At  a  Chry- 
santhemum show  the  general  public  are  always  found  crowding  about 
the  stands  of  cut  blooms  of  these  unique  Japanese  varieties. 

R.  D. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    LONDESBOROUGHIANUM. 

Thls  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  species  of  a  peculiarly  attractive 
genus,  and  its  beauty  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  all 
good  collections  of  Orchids.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
first  flowered  in  the  Londesborough  collection  about  ten  years  after- 
wards. Mr.  Denning  exhibited  a,  plant  of  it  in  flower  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Dec.  0,  1S70,  when  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  it  as  a  desirable  new  decorative  plant. 
Mr.  Denning,  who  first  succeeded  in  blooming  this  species,  informed 
me  at  the  time  tliat  it  has  a  singular  habit  of  shedding  its  foliage, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  might  almost  be  termed  deciduous,  and 
that  it  grows  well  in  an  intermediate  temjjerature  along  with 
Lycastes  and  Zygopetalums.  The  pale  green,  glossy,  pseudo-bulbs 
are  borne  at  intervals  along  a  stout  rhizome,  and  are  roundish-ovate, 
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supported  at  the  base  by  five  or  si.x  long,  sheathing  leaves.  Each 
young  bulb  bears  one  or  two  leaves  at  its  apex,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch,  which  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  its  elongated 
growth. 

The  plant  as  first  e.xhibited  bore  a  long  drooping  spike  over  2  ft. 
in  length  and  bearing  two  or  three  fully  expanded  flowers  and  nine 


0.  LondesliorOTigliianum,  showing  habit  of  plant. 

or  ten  buds.  The  inflorescence  was  a  simple  one,  but  more  recently 
a  plant  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  bore  a  branched  spike  of  thirty 
fine  gold-lipped  flowers.  Our  engraving  was  made  from  a  plant 
which  bloomed  at  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
during  the  past  month.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal, 
are  cucullate  with  undulated  margins,  and  are  of  a  pale  gam- 
boge yellow,  having  concentric  reddish-brown  bars.  The  reni- 
form  lip  is  over  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  clear  golden  yellow  in 
the  type,  but  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sou   have  recently  sent  us  a 


O.  Londesboroughianum  var.  pardiniun. 

flower,  rather  larger  than  usual,  in  which  the  lip  is  profusely 
dotted  with  brownish-crimson,  as  suggested  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  variety,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  called  "pardinum," 
a  name  which  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less  heavily 
barred  type.  The  column  is  curiously  curved  like  a  swan's 
neck,  and  is  devoid  of  the  auricles  so  usually  found  at  the 
apex  of  the  column  in  Odontoglossumg.  The  wliole  aspect, 
and     especially    the     briglit   golden     tints     of    the     flowers,     and 


their  brownish-crimson  markings,  is  singularly  like  that  of  some 
of  the  larger-flowered  Oucids,  and  in  point  of  beauty  it  may  be 
compared  with  Oncidium  varicosum  or  0.  tigrinum.  In  its  native 
habitat  this  plant  is  said  to  be  found  "  gi-owing  on  unshaded  rocks, 
the  temperature  in  the  dry  season  being  1 10"  by  day,  descending  to 
55°  at  night  "  ;  in  fact,  a  Red  Sea  broiling  heat,  and  a  cool  niglit  tem- 
perature witliin  the  twenty-four  hours.  Growing,  as  the  plant  is  said 
to  do,  on  sunny  rocks,  its  rambling  habit  of  growth  doubtless  enables 
it  to  find  fresh  rooting  surfaces — a  change  of  soil  or  feeding  ground 
in  fact — highly  essential  to  its  welfare.  Its  rocky  habitat,  and  the 
scorching  sun-heat  to  whieh  it  has  been  subjected  "at  home"  may 
also  account  for  its  deciduous  tendency,  just  as  the  Phalsnopsis  Lowi, 
which  grows  on  sunburnt  limestone  rocks  in  Moulmein,  is  also  deci- 
duous, and  doubtless  from  the  same  cause.  Some  African  Angra'curas, 
which  grow  in  similar  dry  and  sun-scorched  places,  actually  fail  to 
produce  any  leaves,  and  trust  entirely  to  their  broad,  handsome  roots 
in  which  chlorophyll  or  "leaf-green  "  is  developed;  and  the  plant  is 
thereby  enabled  to  carry  out  its  f«nctions  without  true  foliaceous 
organs,  whicli,  though  a  rare  occurrence  in  Orchids,  is  commonly 
the  case  in  Cactuses  and  Euphorbias.  Although  the  plant  is  thus 
sunburnt,  I  liave  no  doubt  that  its  long  roots  find  shelter,  in  clefts 
and  crannies  of  the  rock,  or  among  leaves  and  debris,  where  they  are 
comparatively  cool  and  moist.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  rather  awkward 
to  manage,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  witli  tliis  and  similar  rhizo- 
matous  species  is  to  fix  them  on  a  board,  so  as  to  aft'ord  their  stems 
support, alittle  peat  and  Sphagnum  being  provided  for  their  root  growth. 
Any  little  extra  trouble  with  tliis  plant  will  be  amply  repaid  if  the 
result  gained  be  its  fine  golden  flowers.  F.  W.  B. 


PALMS     IX     FKUIT     AT     KEW. 

Most  of  the  vigorous-growing  Palms  i-each  too  great  a  stature  to  be 
retained  in  the  majority  of  plant  houses  until  they  arrive  at  the 
adult  state  ;  conse<iuently  we  rarelj'  see  them  in  fruit,  or  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  dimensions  they  assume  when  allowed  unlimited 
space,  unless  we  see  them  in  their  native  habitat,  or  visit  the  large 
glass  structures  devoted  to  their  culture  in  some  of  our  leading  hor- 
ticultural estalilisliments.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Kew  Gardens,  we 
noticed  an  unusual  number  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  which 
induced  us  to  make  the  following  notes,  which  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers,  especially  to  those  who  only  know  our  best  Palms 
as  small  pot  plants.  In  the  Palm  House,  on  the  west  side,  beneath 
the  dome,  the  great  Fan  Palm  (Sabal  umbraculifera),  a  tree  some 
30  ft.  in  heiglit,  witli  a  stem  15  in.  in  thickness,  bears  an  immense 
loose  cluster  or  spadix  of  berries  in  the  green  state,  measuring  not 
less  than  4  ft.  in  length,  which  miglit  be  taken  for  a  huge  bunch  of 
the  Royal  Muscadine  Grape,  with  its  shoulders  looped  up  by  lying 
over  the  adjacent  leaf-stalks.  The  berries  are  less  than  1  in.  in 
length,  and  of  a  glaucous  green,  sparingly  distributed  on  some  of  the 
twigs,  but  so  thick  on  otliers  as  to  appear  as  if  fused  into  a  solid 
mass.  In  the  axil  of  a  leaf  a  little  below  this  the  remnants  of  an 
old  cluster  was  seen  with  jet-black  berries.  Had  this  Palm  a  more 
elegant  habit  in  the  young  state,  such  a  yield  of  seeds  as  this  would 
have  been  of  gi'eat  value. 

Beneath  this,  one  of  Wallich's  Palms  (Wallichia  tremula),  a  plant 
with  as  yet  no  evident  stem  and  several  tall  pinnate  leaves,  bears  a 
branched  drooping  spadix  about  2  ft.  in  length,  with  its  point 
touching  the  ground,  tlie  brandies  of  which  are  thickly  studded 
with  oblong  coral-red  berries,  varying  in  size  from  J  in.  to  I  in.  in 
length.  So  rarely  do  any  of  this  genus  fruit  that  this  must  be  con- 
sidered a  novelty.  Very  near  to  the  Sabal,  and  on  the  same  bed,  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  Chinese  Livistona  (Livistona  chinensis,  syno- 
nymous with  Latania  borbonica)  carries  two  large  spadices  of  fruit, 
which  are  given  off' just  above  tlie  lowest  leaves,  and,  having  a  stouter 
axis  tlian  the  Sabal  cluster,  they  stand  out  boldly  from  the  trunk. 
The  berries  are  about  1  in.  in  lengtli,  and  taper  to  both  ends,  and  in 
colour  some  appear  to  be  grey  wliile  others  are  of  a  bright  bluish- 
green.  This  tree  is  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  lieight  with  a  spread- 
ing crown  of  foliage.  In  a  young  state  this  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  the  Fan  Palms.  Close  by  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Bauer's 
Palm  (Areca  Baueri)  we  have  seen,  rising  to  the  height  of  25  ft., 
with  three  spadices  projecting  from  the  stem,  just  below  the  leaves, 
in  various  stages  of  development.  The  largest  berreis  are  roundish, 
about  I  in.  in  length,  with  a  bright  gi-een  skin  and  a  black  point ; 
these  ultimately  become  scarlet.  Tlie  branches  of  the  spadix  show 
deep  pits  where  the  male  and  abortive  female  flowers  have  fallen 
away.  Beneath  this  a  slender-stemmed  Palm,  named  Synechanthus 
fibrosus,  with  an  elegant  liead  of  pinnate  leaves,  also  bears  three 
spadices — one  bursting  its  sheath,  another  a  little  more  advanced, 
and  the  oldest  witli  both  green  and  scarlet  fruits,  that  appear  to 
have  reached  their  maximum  size,  about  1  in.  in  length,  and  in  form 
oblong  or  ovate. 
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Next  we  came  to  a  good  specimen  of  the  ICast  Indian  Wild  Date 
(Phceuix  sylvestris)  with  a  sstcm  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  about 
a  score  of  spadices  rising  among  the  glancous  green  foliage.  These 
spadices  have  long  flat  stalks  and  lie.ids  like  Grass  whisks,  with  the 
twigs  ornamented  with  oblong  scarlet  berries,  which  constitute  the 
wild  Dates.  Near  tlic  central  pathway  a  specimen  of  the  singular 
spiny-fruited  Palm  (Astrocaryum  rostr.-itum)  was  seen  with  two  erect 
spadices  with  the  spathe  or  slieath  arching  over  the  male  flowers, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  dead  some  time,  but  the  curious  struc- 
ture still  remained  and  probaldy  the  mature  fruits  concealed  within. 
A  much  larger  specimen  is  growing  near  the  north  staircase  with 
similar  spadices.  AVitliin  a  short  distance  of  this  rises  the  Wine 
Palm  (Caryota  nrens),  the  tallest  tree  in  the  building,  over  60  ft.  in 
height,  carrying  two  spadices  with  recurved  stems,  tlie  uppermost  of 
which  is  fully  developed  and  the  lower  in  the  act  of  bursting  its 
spathe,  and  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  lower  down  a  third  spadix  is  show- 
ing. The  expanded  one  resembles  an  enormous  tassel,  and  must  be 
at  least  6  ft.  in  length,  with  innumer'able  necklace-like  strings  of 
green  flon-er-buds.  This  retrograde  mode  of  flowering  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Caryotas  and  Arengas.  They  grow  rapidly  until  they 
reach  maturity,  but  not  necessarily  their  maximum  size,  as  that 
depends  chiefly  on  the  supply  of  nourishment.  When  an  inflores- 
cence, which  includes  the  spadix  and  its  sheath,  terminates  the 
growing  point  and  arrests  further  growth  in  that  direction,  they 
then  produce  spadices  in  succession  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  from 
the  summit  downwards  until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  when  they 

-  die.  Opposite  to  this  on  the  north  side  of  the  dome,  and  towering 
above  the  other  Palms,  the  elegant  Seaforthia  (Seaforthia  elegans) 
supports  a  majestic  crown  of  foliage  upon  a  straight  cylindrical 
trunk  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  height,  and  just  beneath  the  lowest 
leaf  sheath  three  large  branching  spadices  of  different  ages  with 
sleneler  drooping  white  branchlets  and  green  berries.  This  fringe  of 
white  produces  a  tine  effect,  standing  out,  as  it  does,  in  bold  relief 
from  the  rich  green  foliage  of  the  Bamboo  in  the  background.  On 
the  adjoining  bed  the  Excelsior  Fan  Palm  (Thrinax  excelsa),  a  dwarf 
tree  with  silvery  radiate  leaves,  bears  a  panicled  drooping  spadix, 
retaining  a  few  round  white  berries,  the  larger  part  having  fallen. 

Close  by,  the  New  Zealand  Cabbage  P.alm  (Areca  sapida),  produces 
three  short  branching  spadices,  similar  to  those  of  Bauer's  Palm,  but 
much  less,  with  conical,  bright  green  berries.  In  the  north  wing  of 
the  house,  the  Spreading  Ptychosperma  (Ptj'chosperma  patula),  a 
dwarf,  ornamental  Palm,  is  an  attractive  object  by  reason  of  its 
richly  coloured  spadices,  which  are  produced  below  the  leaves  as  in 
the  Areca  and  Seaforthia.  The  oldest  of  the  spadices  has  coral-red 
branches,  with  a  row  of  oval  yellow  berries  ou  each  side  ;  the 
younger'oneisbecomingcoloured.  Other  Palms  were  also  showing  their 
inflorescence,  viz.  : — Cuming's  Caryota  (Caryota  Cumingi),  a  dwarf 
Palm  just  projecting  its  terminal  spadix  ;  the  fur-leaved  Caryota 
(Caryota  furfuracea),  rather  less  than  the  latter  with  its  terminal 

.■  spadix  opening ;  and  the  Caryota-leaved  Martinczia  (Martiuezia 
caryota;folia),  a  slender  spiny-stemmed  Palm,  somewhat  like  the 
Astrocaryum,  Ijut  instead  of  its  spadix  being  surrounded  by  a  hood- 
like spathe,  it  is  enclosed  within  a  long,  flat  pod-like  sheath.  In  the 
Aroid  house,  which  is  devoted  to  Aroids  .and  shade-loving  Palms, 
such  as  Calami  and  Chania;doreas,  we  noticed  specimens  of  the  grace- 
ful glaucous-leaved  Chamaxlorea  (C.  gl.aucifolia),  of  Ijoth  sexes,  bear- 
ing spadices  which  were  quite  as  fragile  as  the  foliage  ;  the  cross- 
leaved  Chama'dorea  (C.  cruoifolia),  with  its  slender  20  ft.  stem,  sur- 
mounted with  a  crown  of  Grass-like  foliage,  and  five  dropjjing  male 
spadices ;  Hartweg's  Chamredorea  (C.  Hartwegi),  with  flowering 
spadices  of  both  sexes;  Satore's  Chama;dorea  {C.  .Sartori),  with  spa- 
dices of  both  sexes  in  various  stivges  of  flowernig;  Decker's 
Chama?dorea  (C.  Deckeriana  or  Morenia  Deckeriana),  with  female 
spadices  ;  the  elegant  Channcdorea  (C.  elegans)  and  the  small-leaved 
Chamaidorea  (C.  microphylla),  both  with  female  spadices  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  were  two  female  spadices  of  Chama>dorea  Ernesti- 
Augusti ;  these  were  simple  bright  scarlet  rods,  which  rose  2  ft.  or  so 
above  the  dark  green  leaves,  with  deep  pits,  and  a  few  adherent 
blue  berries.  The  male  spadix  has  a  very  dift'erent  appearance,  being 
finely  branched,  and  bearing  numerous  minute  yellow  flowers.  The 
Chamaedoreas  have  the  sexes  on  dilferent  individuals,  the  male  spa- 
dices have  a  drooping  habit,  while  the  female  spadices  are  more  erect, 
with  a  stouter  axis. 

There  were  also  several  Rattan  Cane  Palms  (Calamus)  in  fruit.  In 
these  the  axis  of  the  spadix  becomes  elongated  into  a  long  spiny  whip- 
like appendage,  called  fl.agellum,  so  as  to  place  its  branches  at  some 
distance  apart.  C.  viminalis,  C.  leptospadix,  C.  erectus,  and  C. 
pachystemonus  showed  this  structure  remarkably  well ;  the  appen- 
dage of  C.  erectus  was  some  15  ft.  or  so  in  length;  the  fruits  which 
were  borue  by  C.  iiachystemonus  were  about  the  size  of  Peas. 

To  the  student  of  botany  or  horticulture  these  fruiting  Palms 
should  be  of  great  interest  as  affording  examples  of  the  fruits  of  four 
of  the  iH-ineipal  divisions  of  the  Palm  family,  which  include  eighty 


per  cent,  of  the  Palms  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  The 
Areca  tribe  is  well  represented  by  Seaforthia,  Caryota,  and  Cham*- 
dorea ;  the  Calamus  tribe  by  Calamus ;  the  Corypha  tribe  by 
PhaMiix,  Sab.al,  and  Livistona  ;  and  the  Coco  tribe  liy  Astrocaryum, 
and  Martiuezia.  The  Borassus  tribe,  which  is  not  represented  in 
fruit,  includes  Latania  and  Geonoma.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAfiDEN- 

Hardy  '■.  Tender  Plants. — A  great  many  of  our  most  popular 
cultivated  plants  liave  only  a  fictitious  value,  which  they  maintain 
just  as  long  as  they  are  dear  or  difficult  to  grow,  and  gardeners  and 
professed  cultivators  lend  themselves  to  the  deception  more  than  any 
other  class  ;  ordinary  people  who  love  flowers  for  their  own  sake  dis- 
tinguish more  clearly  in  such  matters.  Many  of  our  so-called  "fine" 
stove  plants  and  Orchids  are  positively  inferior  to  some  of  our  com- 
monest hardy  border  plants  that  not  long  ago  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost  through  the  indifference  of  cultiv.ators.  If  the  old  Coleus  Ver- 
schafFclti  had  only  been  a  difficult  suliject  to  cultivate,  and  still  sell- 
ing at  a  goiinea  a  jjiece,  it  would  yet  have  lieen  a  much-admired  plant, 
whereas  it  is  now  disregarded  ;  and  the  same  could  be  said  of  many 
other  things.  The  much -lauded  Gardenia  is  inferior  to  a  good  Pink 
or  Carnation,  and  cannot  approach  a  Rose  ;  but  some  spend  as  muck 
on  its  special  culture  as  would  keej)  a  small  garden,  chiefly  because 
it  is  rather  hard  to  cultivate  successfuUj'.  That  popular  Orchid 
Calanthe  ^'eitchi  cannot  equal  a  good  Pentstemon  or  a  Snapdragon  ; 
but  the  roots  sell  for  a  guinea  or  more,  and  it  is  an  Orchid,  and  hence 
admired.  Its  neighbour  C.  veratrifolia  is  inferior  to  a  good  white 
Phlox,  but  it  is  also  an  Orchid  ;  a  good  plant  would  probably  fetch 
£5  in  the  market,  and  it  is  reverenced  accordingly  ;  on  a  her- 
baceous border  it  would  look  positively  insignificant.  Not  a  few  of 
our  most  noted  stove  and  greenhouse  shnibs  are  inferior  to  a  Flower- 
ing Currant  or  a  Deutzia,  Ijut  the  one  is  admitted  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  other  is  not.  The  Bougainvillea  cannot  compare  with 
Paul's  Scarlet  Thorn  or  the  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  but  gardeners 
adoi'e  the  former  and  take  no  particular  notice  of  the  latter.  The 
Bougainvillea  will,  however,  get  out  of  favour  if  everybody  gets  to 
understand  its  culture.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  a  false 
taste  that  is  not  creditable  to  us. — J.  S.  W. 

Browallia  elata.^It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  value 
of  this  plant,  briefly  alluded  to  in  The  G.iRDEN(p.  471),  has  not 
been  more  generally  recognised.  If  I  am  rightly  informed  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Peru  in  17(i8,  consequently  is  very 
far  from  being  a  novelty  ;  yet  it  is  seldom  seen,  especially  grown 
as  a  pot  plant  for  winter  work.  Its  requirements  are  few  and  of 
the  simplest  descri])tion.  We  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  pans  any  time 
duriug  April,  and  it  readily  vegetates  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  seed- 
lings are  jjotted  off'singi}'  into  small  3-in.  pots  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  returned  to  gentle  heat  till  established,  after  which 
they  are  transferred  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  After  a  few  days  they 
are  pinched  hard  back,  and  ^^hen  commencing  to  grow  afresh  they 
are  shifted  into  5-in.  pots,  the  size  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Any 
common  soil  will  suit  them  ;  we  usually  employ  turfy  loam  with  a 
little  rotten  manure  and  sand.  During  the  summer  months  no 
covering  is  needed  for  them,  but  the}'  are  kept  regularly  watered 
and  pinched  back  till  a  good  head  is  formed,  discontinuing  the  latter 
operation  early  in  August.  They  are  housed  in  September  in  common 
with  many  other  plants,  some  being  put  into  an  intermediate  house, 
to  be  followed  later  on  by  those  put  into  a  cool  house,  the  object  in 
view  beiug  to  keei^  up  an  unbroken  succession,  as  they  do  not  flower 
well  under  cool  treatment.  With  the  help  of  liquid  manure  they 
can  be  had  in  bloom  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
We  grow  them  principally  for  cutting  purposes,  the  brightness  of 
their  small  blue  flowers  rendering  them  very  suitable  for  lightening 
up  vases,  &c.  It  is  best  when  cutting  to  clear  off  one  or  more 
plants  as  required,  and  these  will  soon  push  out  another  supply. 
Has  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardex  grown  the  white  variety, 
Browallia  data  alba  ? — An  E.ssex  CuLTn'.VTOK. 

Azolla  caroliniana. — This  charming  w.ater  plant,  allied  to 
Salvinia,  should  become  a  favourite  for  indoor  aquaria.  It  floats  ou 
water  quite  free  of  soil,  sending  down  roots  as  the  Water  Lettuce 
(Pistia  stratiotes)  of  troineal  countries  does,  and,  compared  with  that, 
it  is  nnioh  more  easily  cultivated  in  a  modei'ate  temperature.  The 
tufts  of  delicate  green  leaves  appear  like  tiny  emeralds,  and  massed 
together  form  one  of  the  choicest  of  jewels.  At  this  season  it  requires 
all  the  light  it  can  have,  and  should  be  near  the  glass  in  a  moderately 
dry  atmosphere.  With  the  light  of  summer,  no  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity  appears  to  injure  it,  but  now,  during  dull  we.ather,  with  an 
excess  of  moisture,  it  dies  off'.  All  the  living  points  must  be  care- 
fully picked  from  the  dead  parts  behind,  and  sliould  be  placed  in 
clean  water  on  which  to  float.     A  bell-glass  is  the  most  convenient 
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\  essel  in  which  to  keep  it,  and  if  placed  in  a  frame  warmed  with  a 
pipe  or  in  a  gi-eenhonse  it  will  quickly  revive.  During  summer  it 
will  grow  out-of-doors,  but  then  it  becomes  bronzed,  and  perhaps  it 
is  prettier  when  light  green,  as  it  is  in  the  greenhouse  or  window. 
— L. 

Standard.  Chrysanthemums. — Looking  over  the  Rich- 
mond Show,  held  at  the  Castle  Hotel  on  the  ISth  ult. ,  I  was  much 
struck  with  tlie  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  standard  Pompon  C'hrj-- 
santhemums,  displaying,  as  they  did,  large  heads  of  flower  %vith  a 
minimum  of  close  training.  For  this  purpose  the  larger  Pompon 
section  seems  to  be  specially  adapted.  A  tine  head  of  Julie  Lagravere, 
very  telling  as  it  is  in  tlie  daytime,  is  a  glow  of  rich  crimson  by 
gaslight.  The  chief  drawback  to  standards  is  tlie  bare  stems,  but 
a  few  Ferns  or  other  fine-foli.aged  plants  wouW  make  for  them  a 
capital  hiding-place.  The  stiff,  formal,  trained  sliow  specimens  are 
an  aljliorrence,  but  these  semi-trained  standard  heads  peeping  out 
from  a  mass  of  Fern  greenery  are  really  Ijeautiful. — A.  D. 

Marigolds  Indoors  (p.  4.53). — I  can  strongly  recommend 
these  for  growing  in  pots  for  the  embellishment  of  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  at  this  season.  We  have  several  varieties  now  in 
flower,  which,  interspersed  with  Chrysanthemums,  .Salvias,  Eupa- 
toriums,  Scliizostylis,  late  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  have  a  most  telling 
effect,  affording,  as  they  do,  such  a  striking  contrast  in  colour.  The 
one  in  most  favour  here  is  IJean's  Dwarf  Yellow,  whicli  ha5  medium- 
sized  blooms  ;  and  these  the  plants  put  forth  iu  the  greatest  pro- 
lusion, and,  not  being  large,  they  are  most  useful  for  cutting.     As 
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i?  the  case  with  most  soft-wooded  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature. 
Marigolds  do  best  planted  out  in  a  sunny  position,  wliere  they  can 
be  kept  well  watered  and  attended  to  by  wav  of  stopping  the  shoots, 
and  then  lifted  and  potted  up  in  the  autumn,  when,  if  kept  for  a 
week  or  so  in  a  cold  close  frame,  and  heavily  syringed,  they  soon  get 
hold  of  the  fresh  soil  and  scarcely  feel  the  removal.  Grown  and 
treated  in  this  way,  they  are  not  anything  like  the  trouble  they  are 
when  confined  to  pots  the  whole  season,  im'olving,  as  they  do  during 
a  dry  time,  much  labour  in  watering.— S.  D.  [The  above  illustration 
represents  a  pretty  variety  of  Marigold  called  Meteor,  in  which  tlie 
florets  are  pale  lemon  edged  with  deep  orange,  colours  which  render 
it  very  effective.  It  has  been  exhibited  at  .South  Kensington  two  or 
three  times  lately.  For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley.] 

Standard  Pelargoniums.— "  A.  D."  (p.  4.50)  strongly 
recommends  these,  and  at  the  same  time  deprecates  stiff  and  formal 
training.  Now,  according  to  my  idea,  a  standard  Rose,  standard 
Chrysanthemum,  or  a  standard  Pelargonium,  mounted  on  a  long 
bare  stem,  is  about  the  most  unnatural  object  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  now-a-days.  Why  should  we  disagree  with  the 
.Japanese,  as  regards  their  dwarfing  noble  trees  and  sJirubs,  and  yet 
hold  up  to  admiration  an  equally  absurd  mode  of  culture  ?  I  am 
myself  a  great  admirer  of  the  Pelargonium  family,  and  agree  with 
"A.  D."  that  the  old  Unique,  and  all  the  Ivy-leaf  section  are  beau- 
tiful objects  for  indoor  decoration,  but  I  trust  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  admirer  of  them  will  endeavour  to  revive  the  standard 
form  of  gTowing  them  ;  they  are,  as  he  remarks,  beautiful  in  hang- 
ing baskets,  and  I  may  also  add  as  pillar  or  wall  plants,  or  for  gar- 
nishing the  edges  of  plant  stages  ;  but  deliver  us  from  the  standard 
form  of  Pelargonium,  except  as  a  curiosity. — J.  G.  L. 


Bouvardias  at  Clapton.- For  winter  flowering  more 
healthy  and  luxuriiint  pl.ants  tlian  those  now  coming  into  bloom 
at  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  the 
foliage  being  broad  and  lustrous,  the  wood  vigorous  and  well 
set  with  bloom,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants  denoting  that 
throughout  the  growing  season  they  must  have  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  perfect  development.  The 
unusual  luxuriance  of  the  plants  in  question  would  favour  the 
belief  that  they  must  have  been  planted  out  during  the  summer 
months.  .Such  js,  however,  not  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  shifted  on  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  pots  are  now 
crammed  with  healthy  roots.  Plants  thus  established  are,  for  many 
reasons,  preferred  at  Messrs.  Low's  to  those  which  have  to  be  potted 
up  at  a  late  period.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  only  by  means  of 
planting  out  can  Bouvardias  of  first-class  quality  be  gn-own  ;  but 
the  plants  in  question  afford  ample  proof  that  such  a  practice  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  In  tlie  case  of  all  iilants  destined  for  winter 
flowering  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  pots  well 
filled  with  roots  by  the  end  of  tlie  growing  season  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  this  advantage  can  be  obtained  without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants,  planting  out  is  a  mistake.  First- 
class  blooms  can  only  be  produced  by  plants  having  a  potful  of 
roots  in  a  healthy  condition.  When,  therefore,  the  soil  is  matted 
with  fibres,  and  development  during  the  winter  months  is  assisted 
by  constant  gentle  warmth  and  free  ventilation  on  favourable  occa- 
sions, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  tlie  result.  The  Bouvar- 
dia,  like  the  Cyclamen,  appears  to  luxuriate  during  the  dull  months 
of  the  year  in  a  warm  equable  temperature,  where  it  may  at  the 
same  time  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  Messrs.  Low's,  the  air  was  by  no  means 
warm,  but  the  ventilators  were  ojien,  and  the  pipes  being  gently 
heated,  a  light  bouyant  atmospliere  was  created,  highly  favouralde 
to  the  development  of  the  flower-heads  and  the  expansion  of  the 
individual  blooms. — J.  Cornhili.. 
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THE  CHAMPION  POTATO. 
^Ir.  Syme,  of  the  Law.son  Seed  and  Nursery  Company,  says 
— "  The  (,'hampion  Potato  ba.s  been  most  appropriately  named 
for,  in  Scotland  at  all  events,  it  Las  thoroughly  beaten  every 
other  variety  in  disease-resisting  properties,  and  has  lately 
been  lifted  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  tons  an  imperial  acre, 
grown  as  an  ordinary  field  crop.  Having  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Champion  since  it  first  appeared,  I  can  fully 
endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise,  and  certainly  the 
past  unfavourable  season  has  [iroved  it  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able introduction  of  the  past  few  years.  It  originally  came 
from  Forfarshire,  and,  after  trial,  was  recommended  in  the 
Law.son  Seed  List  of  1875.  In  general  appearance  it  comes 
between  the  Scotch  Pvegent  and  the  Irish  Kock,  emliodying 
the  good  qualities  of  the  former  and  the  hardy  constitution  of 
the  latter.  Like  other  Potatoes  its  eating  cjuality  varies 
according  to  circumstances  as  regards  soil,  climate,  and  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  may  safely  be  classed  among  good  table  sort.s. 
Those  which  we  are  using  at  home  daily  are  pronounced  by 
every  body  to  be  first  class.  The  Champion  is  a  strong  rank 
grower,  and  -should  be  allowed  a  fourth  more  space  at  least 
than  that  which  ordinary  kinds  require  in  planting.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  latest  field  Potato  to  ripen,  the  haulm  remaining 
fresh  when  that  of  all  others  is  withered.  It  should,  conse- 
quently, be  planted  earlier  than  is  usual  for  late  sorts  gene- 
rally in  order  to  do  it  justice.  It  will  grow  remarkably  well 
on  poor  soils  where  other  kinds  would  not  succeed,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  highly  recommended  for  a  main  crop  in  every  gar- 
den and  farm  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  too  prominently  kept 
in  view  that  to  fortify  its  disease-resisting  character  a  thorough 
change  of  seed  is  necessary." 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke.— The  scarcity  of  Potatoes  will, 
in  all  probaliilily,  have  tlic  eliect  of  again  calling  attention  to  this 
Articlioke  as  a  substitute  for  them.  Many  objections  have  been 
urged  .against  tlie  Jerusalem  Artichoke  as  a  table  esculent,  on  the 
ground  of  its  watery  character  ;  but  might  not  tliis  be  traced  to  some 
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extent  to  what  might  be  tenueil  the  injudicious  cultivation  to  which 
the  plant  is  suljjected  ?  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  planted  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  tlie  garden,  in  a  shady  and  dami)  place,  and  has  but 
little  cultivation  in  the  way  of  securing  a  good  crop  of  fine  tubers. 
This  haphazard  nietlioil  can  scarcely  be  conducive  to  the  production 
of  good  tubers,  and  they  may  suffer  in  quality  in  consequence.  The 
.Jerusalem  Artichoke  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and 
in  these  respects  it  is  a  very  accommoilating  jdant ;  but  as  an  old 
gardener  once  remarked,  "To  have  fine  roots  it  should  be  set  in  a 
rich  mellow  loam,  in  an  open,  airy  part  of  the  garden."  He  further 
recommended  that,  if  tlie  roots  be  large,  they  should  be  cut  into  sets, 
mucli  as  -Potatoes  are,  each  part  to  contain  at  least  two  eyes  ;  and 
at  any  time  during  the  month  of  March  they  sliould  be  planted  in 
trenches,  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  below  the  surface,  the  lines  2  ft.  apart, 
and  the  sets  18  in.  or  so  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  A  good  mellow 
loam,  in  his  opinion,  needed  but  little  manure  for  the  first  crop,  as 
they  would  be  even  in  size,  though  by  nc  means  small,  and  of  better 
table  quality.  ^Vllen  planted  in  tliis  way,  the  stems  will  appear 
above  ground  by  the  liegiuning  of  May,  when,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  kitchen  garden  crops,  a  little  earth  should  be  drawn  up  to  the 
stems  and  the  gi"ouud  kept  clear  from  weeils.  It  is  a  very  prolific 
vegetable,  and  a  small  piece  o.'  ground  able  to  sustain  the  crop  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  tubers.  15y  tlie  beginning  of  November 
the  stems  wither,  and  they  should  be  cut  off  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground  ;  the  tubers  can  then  be  dug  up  and  stored,  much  in 
tlie  w.iy  Potatoes  are,  or,  as  is  commonly  practised,  they  can  remain 
in  tlie  ground  iind  lifted  as  wanted.  Opinions  certainly  do  differ  as 
to  the  table  quality  of  this  esculent  ;  but  as  a  modern  writer  remarks: 
"Strange  as  it  seems,  in  those  establishments  where  the  best  cooks 
are  employed,  this  vegetable  is  almost  invariably  e.\tensively  used, 
aud  we  have  the  strange  plicnomenon  (in  this  country)  of  the  richest 
families  using  tlie  greatest  quantities  of  the  cheapest  vegetables  that 
can  be  grown.  Such  evidence  as  tliis,  therefore,  affords  us  ample 
excuse  for  endeavouring  to  induce  the  most  prejudiced  to  give  the 
plant  a  fair  trial,  feeling  assured  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  become, 
and  especially  among  cottagers,  a  proiluct  of  jirinie  importance." 
Sometimes,  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  award  prizes  to  collections  of  vegetables  look  upon  the  presence 
of  this  Jerusalem  as  a  weakening  item  ;  but  if  the  tubers  are  of 
good  size,  even  in  shape,  and  handsome  in  appearance,  they  should 
carry  the  same  weight  as  a  good  dish  of  Potatoes  ;  and  it  is  not  fair 
for  judges,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to  condemn  an  esculent  simply 
bjcause  they  do  not  care  for  it  as  an  article  of  food. — R.  D. 

Wood  Ashes  and  their  Uses.— During  the  past  year  we 
have  had  ample  means  of  testing  the  value  of  wood  ashes  or  charred 
earth,  both  as  a  means  of  warding  off  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  other 
garden  pests  from  tender  vegetables,  aud  as  a  means  of  enriching  the 
soil  .and  consequently  accelerating  growth.  I  believe  that  the  old 
remedy,  fre.sh  slacked  lime,  if  used  in  excess,  is  positively  injurious 
to  some  crops,  and  after  it  has  lain  on  the  damp  soil  a  short  period  it 
loses  its  burning  character,  aud  then  slugs  p.ass  over  it  with  impunity. 
We  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  use  ashes  of  every  kind,  liut 
more  especially  those  from  wood  fires  ;  and  now  we  convert  every 
kind  of  garden  i-ubbish  into  ashes.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  wlien 
the  thinning  of  shrubberies  is  generally  receiving  attention,  any  aud 
every  kind  of  trimmings  may  be  converted  into  valuable  ashes,  as 
when  once  a  good  bonfire  is  kindled  and  a  glowing  red  heat  obtained 
— no  matter  how  green  the  wood  and  leaves  may  be — the  fire  will 
burn  away  as  fiercely  as  the  driest  straw  stack  if  kept  constantly  fed 
with  fresh  material  until  the  whole  is  consumed  ;  ami  there  is  no 
more  certain  way  of  getting  rid  of  noxious  weeds,  such  as  Couch 
(Jrass,  Bindweed,  Docks,  &c. ,  than  that  of  passing  them  through  tlie 
fire,  as  it  destroys  all  seeds  tliat  generally  abound  in  rubbish  heaps 
that  are  rotted  aw.ay  by  tlie  slow  process  of  fermentation.  To  get 
the  full  benefit  of  all  their  good  qualities,  the  ashes  should  be  keut 
quite  dry,  by  removing  tlieni,  as  soon  as  they  are  cold,  to  a  shed, 
there  to  remain  under  cover  until  required  for  use.  Ashes  are  invalu- 
able mixed  with  soot,  coal  ashes,  and  lime,  for  dusting  over  .any  kind 
of  seedlings  or  freshly  planted  garden  crops,  especially  of  the  Bras- 
sica  tribe  ;  while  Turnip  crops  are  especiall)'  benefited  by  such  a 
mixture  ;  in  fact,  the  only  limit  to  the  many  uses  to  which  ashes 
may  be  put  is  the  power  of  procuring  them  in  sufficient  quantities. 
We  find  them  to  be  the  best  and  safest  of  manures  for  mixinc  « itli 
new  Vine  borders,  also  with  tlie  potting  soil  for  many  exotic  plants. 
If  many  of  the  so-called  artificial  ni.anures  were  composed  exclusively 
of  pure  wood  ashes  purchasers  would  have  less  cause  to  complain 
than  they  fretiuently  now  have  ;  for,  in  the  open  quarters  devoted  to 
vegetable  culture,  the  spots  on  which  rubbish  heaps  have  been  burned 
are  always  indicated  bj  the  luxuriance  of  succeeding  crops.  We  may 
not  get  another  such  excejitional  season  for  slugs  for  some  time,  but 
I  would  strongly  advise  all  growers  of  vegetables  to  have  a  gooil 
supply  of  ashes  in  readiness  for  the  next  seed  time,  and  to  apply 
them  liberally  to  all  crops  directly  they   are   planted    or    comimg 


through  the  soil,  as  nothing  looks  worse  in  a  kitchen  garilen  than 
irregularities  amongst  crops,  aud  if  not  required  for  tliat  purpose 
tliey  will  well  repay  tlie  labour  by  promoting  a  healtliy  and  luxuriant 
growth.  They  enrich  jioor  soils  and  render  heavy  and  retentive  ones 
friable,  and  they  may  be  ajjplied  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  of  crops.  Under  glass  we  find  tliey  are  extremely  useful 
for  dusting  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants,  and  for  mixing  with  the 
soil  for  forced  Potatoes,  and  such  early  vegetables  as  are  usually  for- 
wariled    before    tlieir  ordinary    se.ason    out-of-doors. — J.      Ckoom, 

The  Black  Radish. — On  walking  through  the  Halles  Centrales 
in  Paris  early  last  month,  I  was  puzzled  with  a  black  root  about  the 
diameter  of  a  medium-sized  Parsnip,  and  one-half  its  length.  On 
purch.asing  and  peeling  one  I  found  it  w.as  the  Black  .Spanish  Railisli, 
which  is  either  eaten  .alone  or  sliced  thin  .and  added  to  salad  like  Beet- 
root. It  has  a  pleasing  nutty  flavour,  ami  is  about  as  hot  as  the 
common  breakfast  Radish. — D.  T.  Fl.sH. 

Watercresses  in  France. — The  use  of  these  seems  almost 
uni\-ersal  in  France,  and  the  quantity  consumeil  is  enormous.  The 
great  markets  are  crowdeil  with  them,  and  they  are  almost  univer- 
s.ally  used  in  salads,  and  much  employed  as  a  garnisli  for  different 
dishes.  \^'ith  plenty  of  Endive,  abundance  of  \Vatercress  in  a  dash 
of  oil,  and  a  few  slices  of  Beet,  the  Parisians  make  a  most  excellent 
salad.— D.  T.  Fish. 

Decayed  Tomatoes.— The  taste  for  Tomatoes  does  not  seem 
to  diminish  witli  tlio  elecline  of  the  season.  But  the  iniblic  should 
look  at  what  they  eat.  Immense  quantities  of  Tomatoes  in  London 
now  are  mucli  decompose<l  and  of  very  doubtful  wliolesonieness. 
The  yellowish-brown  spots  which  indicate  decay  arc  not  often  noticed 
by  the  consumer. — A'.  .J. 

Thousand-headed  Kale. — I  have  for  m.any  years  cultivated 
tliis  Kale,  which  was  brought  into  notice  in  Kent  by  the  Messrs. 
Russell,  and  have  found  it  a  most  valual>le  spring  food  for  sheep. 
During  bast  spring,  when  greens  of  all  kinds  were  scarce,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  let  a  large  number  of  workmen  pick 
freely  from  a  patch  of  this  for  tlie  use  of  their  families,  .and  it  proved 
most  acceptable.  I  heard  of  its  jiroduce  being  sokl  at  £50  an  acre 
for  the  London  market.  Some  people  thin  out  to  intervals  of  nearly 
3  ft.  between  the  plants,  and  grow  them  very  strong  and  stalky.  I 
prefer  about  half  that  distance,  and  at  the  present  time  I  have  2^ 
acres  of  it,  which  promises  an  abundance  of  food  in  March  and  April. 
No  frosts  appear  to  effect  it. — A.  B.,  Plucllfi/. 

Scarcity  of  Onion  Seed. — I  le.am  with  regret  that  the 
Onion  seed  crop  is  this  year  a  very  liad  one,  and  that  seed  will  not 
only  be  costly  next  spring,  but  that  its  germinating  quality  will  be 
(juestionable.  This  is  bad  news  for  .all  market  growers,  to  whom 
the  price  of  seed  is  a  verj*  important  consideration,  anil  not  less  for 
the  consumers  of  Onions  in  all  shapes  aud  stages.  One  grower  of 
seed  told  me  recently  that  he  had  last  spring  planted  three  tons  of 
bulbs  th.at  were  then  ^lorth  nearly  £30,  and  that  tlie  entire  produce 
would  not  exceed  a  few  bushels — barely  enough  for  his  own  sowing, 
as  he  is  a  large  grower  for  pickling. — A.  D. 

Trebons  Onion. — We  prefer  sowing  this  variety  in  the 
autumn  and  transplanting  early  in  the  spring  ;  in  fact,  treating  it 
in  every  way  similar  to  the  Tripoli  varieties.  Tlius  managed,  it  is 
very  fine,  much  superior  to  those  that  are  spring-sown  ;  and  although 
the  croj)  was  scarcely  so  heavy  as  tliat  of  tlie  (liant  Rocca,  it  was 
really  of  more  value,  as  the  latter  has  kept  badly  this  season.  Great 
pains  were  taken  witli  the  harvesting  of  all  the  autumu-sown  Onions, 
but  tlie  Trebons  is  the  only  variety  that  has  kept  good  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  ciuite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  "  R.  D."  (p.  465) 
with  regard  to  the  milel  ami  pleasant  flavour  of  this  variety. — An 

E.SSEX    (iROWER. 

The  Best  Late  Pea. — Having  to  supply  as  many  late  Peas 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  during  the  month  of  October,  every  year 
I  have  given  all  the  reputedly  best  sorts  for  late  crops  a  fair  trial,  anil 
now,  after  three  year's  experience,  it  may  appear  strange  that  a  very 
old  Pea  stands  first  on  my  list,  and  that  is  Hair's  Dwarf  ilammoth. 
I  have  never  quite  lost  siglit  of  this  Pea,  but  for  several  years  I 
allowed  some  of  the  newer  kinds  to  take  its  place,  especially  for  late 
crops  ;  but  the  result  was  that  they  couM  not  be  dejiended  upon,  or 
our  soil  was  not  suitable,  for  I  found  the  supply  falling  off;  so  I 
went  back  to  my  old  favourite,  aud  I  now  tind  that  I  have  quite 
regained  my  old  position  of  being  able  to  gather  a  plentiful  supply 
of  green  Peas  when  pheasant  shooting  is  in  full  swing.  To  me  this 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  We  gathered  our  last  dish  of  this 
old  Pea  on  November  the  8th,  while  Omega,  which  is  the  next  best 
Pea  for  late  sowing,  ceased  to  bear  after  the  middle  of  October. 
These  two  kinds  were  sown  about  the  middle  of  June,  both  on  the 
same  day,  and  I  need  hardly  say  I  shall  still  continue  to  stick  to 
the  old  friend  that  has  served  me  so  well. — "  (.iardeuers'  Magazine." 
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RAMOXDIA    PYREXAICA    AT    HOME. 

I\'  all  situations  this  is  a  very  distinct  and  effective  plant  ;  although 
ii3t  so  striking  as  some  of  the  bright-eolonred  Primulas  and  Gen- 
tians, yet  it  is  well  wortli  growing  on  account  of  its  distinct  habit 
;vud  abundance  of  bloom.  It  forms  an  evergreen  rosette  of  lilistered, 
wrinkled  hairy  leaves,  whicli  clasp  tlie  ground,  forming,  from  the 
same  base,  a  number  of  crowns  clustered  togetlier  :  these  in  course 
of  time  force  the  centre  ones  from  their  original  position,  tlius  form- 
ing a  large  raised  cushion.  Tlie  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  vary- 
ing from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  heiglit,  eacli  bearing  from  two  to  six  flowers. 
The  individual  blooms  measure  over  1  in.  across,  and  are  of  a  rich 
violet-purple  with  orange-yellow  centres.  I  have  seen  single  rosettes 
witli  over  twenty  flowers  f  uily  expanded  besides  buds,  and  when 
seen  in  that  state  the  effect  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  rarely  seen 
in  good  condition  under  cultivation,  owing  to  unsuit.able  situations 
being  selected  for  it.  In 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it 
is  very  abundant,  it  is 
found  growing  in  almost 
every  conceivable  posi 
tiou  on  tlie  Moss-clad 
«tone  just  above  the 
water  mark  of  the  moun- 
tain stream,  on  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  amongst 
(Irass  on  damp  spots, 
and  even  on  the  bare 
rocks  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  but  in  this 
latter  position  it  forms 
punj'  specimens  similar 
to  «hat  we  see  here. 
The  most  luxuriant 
plants  of  it  are  found 
on  tlie  ledges  of  perpen- 
dicular rocks  where  tlie 
roots  can  creep  into  tlie 
narrow  fissures  and  sc- 
■eure  abundance  of  mois- 
ture, wliicli  is  essential 
to  full  <levelopment.  It 
is  generally  found  on 
rocks  having  an  eastern 
or  western  aspect,  but 
rarely  in  a  southern  or 
northern  one.  When 
found  in  a  southern 
.aspect  there  are  rocks 
immediately  in  front  of 
it,  wliicli  screen  it  from 
tiie  sun.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  grows  in 
every  kind  of  soil,  but 
under  cultivation  I  find 
peat  to  suit  it  best, 
tningled  with  plenty  of 
rough  sand,  or  old  pots 
broken  up  fine.  It 
grows  freely  in  this 
compost  eitlier  planted 
out  on  the  rockery 
in   a   shady   moist  spot 

between  stones  or  in  pots  under  a  north  wall  plunged  in  sand.  I 
have  often  wished  I  had  an  old  lialf-decayed  wall  whicli  I  could 
cover  with  tliis  plant.  Under  such  conditions  I  am  sure  it  would 
succeed  admirably,  provided  tlie  wall  was  naturally  damp,  and  1  could 
also  plant  with  it  the  beautiful  ■Saxifr.agalonijifolia,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  belonging  to  the  Pyrenean  flora.  I  have 
gathered  tlie  two  close  together  in  tlie  lieiglits  above  Gavarine.  I 
have  found  at  different  times  several  varieties  of  R.amoudia ;  one 
with  white  flowers  was  exceedingly  pretty.  I  wonder  whether  any 
of  these  now  exist.  About  twenty  plants  of  the  white  kind  were  distri- 
buted from  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  some  few  years  ago,  and  another 
variety  with  rose-coloured  flowers;  this  I  lost.  These  variations, 
however,  are  very  rare.  We  may  pass  thousands  of  plants  before 
we  find  one  sufficiently  distinct  to  stop  our  progress.  A.   P. 


The  PjTenean  EamoniUa  at  lit  me. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  calls  the  odours  and  flavours  of  fruits 
and  flowers  the  moral  characters  of  plants. 


GYrSOPHILA   PANICULATA. 

I  HAVE  only  just  now  returned  liome,  after  an  absence  of  some  days 
and  your  paper  of  Nov.  ii  has  come  to  hand.  I  have  just  read  in  it 
tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Ormskirk,  aliout  Gypso- 
phila  paniculata.  With  the  single  exception  that  the  name  is 
derived,  as  he  says,  from  two (ireuli  words,  one  of  which  ("tiypson") 
means  chalk,  and  the  other  is  the  verb  ("  Phileo")  to  love,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  be  at  issue  with  him  on  every  point.  I  may  perhaps 
premise  that  I  am  quite  aware  tliat  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  a  moun- 
tain plant,  and  no  doubt  over  many  a  chalky  range  it  sends  down 
its  thick,  tougli  roots  far  below,  but  I  was  never  referring  to  any- 
thing of  tliat  sort  when  I  made  a  very  casual  remark  aljout  it  to 
"  Delta  "  the  other  d,ay,  and  I  w.as  altogether  speaking  of  tiie  culture 
of  this  plant  in  our  gardens,  and  of  tlie  best  way  to  manage  it. 
Because  it  is  found  on  chalkj'  hills,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
must  be  supplied  with  clialk  in  our  borders  ;  a  great  many  other 
conditions  may  lie  wanting  to  make  that  of  any  use.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  my  experience  with  this  plant  was  the  following  : — I  first  of  all 

put  it  in  an  ordinary 
boi'der  for  herbaceova 
plants.  It  had  what 
"Delta"  calls  good 
friable  loam  to  dejiesd 
upon,  but  it  did  nothing 
there.  It  soon  became 
a  stunted  and  miserable 
object,  and,  so  far  from 
having  a  root  like  tiiat 
of  an  Oak  tree,  it  looked 
as  thougli  it  would 
before  long  have  no  root 
at  all.  It  chanced, 
however,  that  I  paid  a 
visit  to  tiie  garden  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  at 
Weybridge,  and  there 
I  was  greatly  attracted 
by  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata. Its  aerial  grace- 
fulness of  bloom  was 
something  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  I  im- 
mediately asked  some 
two  or  three  questions 
about  it.  Unless  my 
memory  very  greatly 
deceives  me,  Mr.  Wilson 
told  me  that  it  does  well 
in  peat,  but  whether  he 
said  as  much  as  that  or 
not,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  one  of  the  first 
things  I  did  on  my 
return  home  was  to  have 
( iypsophila  paniculata 
removed  from  its  bed  of 
loam  and  peat  into  one 
of  nearly  pure  peat. 
The  effect  was  magical. 
It  flourished  and  spread 
far  and  wide,  so  that 
the  well-being  of  some 
ne'ghbouring  plants  was 
endangered  by  it,  and 
it  was  a  thing  of  beauty  which  could  not  fail  to  be  admired 
Lot  Mr.  Williams  only  give  it  a  trial  of  this  sort,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  forget  all  aliout  the  Greek  derivation  of  its  name,  and  he  will 
put  Gj'psophila  paniculata  in  peat  for  the  future. 

I  .am  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to  follow  him  when  he  says  that  it 
possesses  no  qnalitie3  to  make  it  a  bouquet  plant.  I  should  say,  on 
the  contrary,  that  nothing  so  lights  up  a  nosegay  and  gives  it  ele- 
gance ami  grace  as  a  spray  or  two  of  Gypsophila  paniculata.  It  is 
far  better  than  any  Fern  I  know  of.  I  have  over  and  over  again 
given  it  away  for  this  purpose,  and  its  fitness  has  been  admitted  at 
once.  I  have  not  time  now  to  liunt  for  the  passage  to  which  I  allude, 
but  I  well  remember  that  Mr.  Kllacombe,  of  Bitton,  called  attention  to 
tliis  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  The  Gakden.  I  cannot  divine 
why  it  should  do  for  the  grates  in  a  dried  state  as  Mr.  Williams  sug- 
gests, for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  then  lose  all  its  loveliness, 
and  had  better  be  consigned  to  tlie  fire  rather  than  to  the  grate. 
Altogether  I  am  strangely  at  variance  with  Mr.  Williams  about 
this  eleg.ant  plant,  but  I  can  only  say  I  wish  I  had  a  great  many 
"grand  secrets"  about  other  things  on  which  I  could  rely  with  S9 
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the 


'  grand    secret  "  which  I 
Hexky  Eweank. 


much    confidence    as    I    can    upon 
brought  home  from  Weybridge. 

I   am   of    opinion   that   both    Mr.    Williams,  of  Ormskirk, 

and  "  Delta  "  are  right  about  this  plant,  tliough  neither  of  thciu  are 
quite  so.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  capricious.  I  had 
it  for  some  years  in  great  luxuriance,  but,  having  lost  it,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  establish  it  again.  Certainly  it  does  not  require,  but  it 
may  do  better  in  peat.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  \V'illiamsthat 
"  it  possesses  no  qualities  to  make  it  a  bouquet  plant.'  When  the 
Agricultural  Society  met  at  0.>:ford  the  (irst  prize  for  nosegays  in 
vases  went  to  a  bouquet  whicli  owed  nearly  all  its  lightness  and  excel- 
lence to  sprays  of  the  Gypsophila,  so  that  I  fully  agree  with  "  Delta  " 
that  "  it  is  a  most  dehghtful  subject  for  cutting  for  nosegays." — ■ 
Henky  N.  Ell.\combe,  B'Mon   Vkarwjc. 


CHRISTMAS     EOSES. 


The  past  wet  summer  appears  to  have  just  suited  these,  as  I  do  not 
remember  to  liave  ever  before  seen  the  crowns  so  crowded  with 
flower-buds  as  they  now  are,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
foliage  having  been  preserved  so  long  in  a  healthy,  free-growing  con- 
dition, instead  of  being  rijiened  ofl'  too  suddenly,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  if  the  weather  sets  in  at  all  dry.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  good  plants  of  Helleborus  niger  maximus,  which  is 
the  best  of  all,  will  find  them  of  great  value  for  lifting  and  potting, 
to  be  used  as  window  ornaments,  a  purpose  for  which  tliey  are  well 
adapted,  as  there  they  are  just  at  liome,  and  last  a  considerable  time 
in  full  beauty.  Out-of-doors,  even  if  the  frost  does  not  in  a  great 
measure  spoil  tliem,  the  blossoms  become  stained  and  discoloured  ; 
but  in  a  window,  or  under  glass,  they  lose  that  olijectionable  tint, 
an.l  as  they  attain  age  are  almost  as  pure  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
To  have  them  in  this  desirable  condition  for  cutting,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  some  of  the  plants  up  with  hand-lights  or  large  bell- 
glasses,  under  which  they  may  be  easily  protected  by  throwing  a 
mat  over  them,  should  the  weather  set  in  severe.  The  wonder  is, 
considering  their  great  decorative  value,  that  Christmas  Roses  are 
not  more  grown,  as  in  few  gardens  does  one  meet  with  more  than  a 
clump  or  two,  and  these  generally  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  or 
smothered  up  in  tlie  herbaceous  borders  by  other  plants  of  much 
stronger  habit.  To  do  them  well,  they  should  have  a  place  specially 
prepared  for  them  in  some  sheltered  spot,  where,  if  the  soil  is  sandy, 
loose,  and  open,  so  that  their  roots  can  ramify  freelj',  tlicy  soon  get 
to  a  large  size,  and  emit  a  large  number  of  flowers.  Before  planting, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  tliem  to  trench  the  ground,  and  work  in  plenty 
of  leaf -soil  and  rotten  manure,  and  when  growth  is  active  to  mulch 
the  surface  around  them,  and  give  them  a  soaking  or  two  of  water, 
as  the  great  thing  is  to  get  them  to  develop  their  foliage  freely,  for 
without  an  ample  spread  of  this  the  crowns  do  not  attain  their 
natural  size  and  strength,  and  therefore  have  not  the  power  to  bloom 
so  profusely  as  they  otherwise  would.  The  safest  an<l  readiest  way 
of  propagating  the  Christmas  Rose  is  by  division,  and  the  best  time 
for  doing  tliis  is  in  April,  when  the  plants  are  commencing  to  senil 
up  fresh  leaves.  Dug  from  the  ground  then,  they  may  be  easily 
separated,  after  washing  or  shaking  the  soil  away  from  the  roots, 
so  as  to  see  clearly  where  tlie  prominent  crown  buds  are,  and  «  here 
a  severance  can  be  made  without  waste  or  injury  to  the  other  parts, 
which  could  not  be  done  by  making  random  cuts,  or  pulling  them 
asunder  without  some  previous  examination.  Plants  purchixsed  at 
once  will  yield  some  blooms,  and  will  then  be  available  for  effecting 
an  increase  later  on  when  their  beauty  is  over.  Although  I  have 
heard  of  seedlings  being  raised,  I  have  never  been  able  to  save  seed, 
as  the  pods  have  been  always  abortive  ;  and  yet  they  swelled  and 
looked  well  filled  till  the  time  for  ripening  arrived,  when  they  col- 
lapsed, and  were  found  to  be  empty.  S.  D. 


Arum  Lilies  in  Water.— A  few  years  ago,  I  planted  some 
pieces  of  this  amphibious  plant  in  water,  by  the  side  of  an  embank- 
ment, and  they  have  so  increaseil  that,  at  the  present  time,  tliey 
forni  an  immense  mass,  120  ft.  long,  and  sever.al  feet  broad,  and,  when 
in  flower,  they  area  grand  sight,  hundreds  of  magnificent  blooms 
being  open  at  one  time,  ami  much  finer  tlian  when  carefully  grown 
under  the  directions  given  in  most  gardening  books.  In  severe  win- 
ters, especially  the  last,  they  were  cut  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
they  always  came  up  again  as  strong  as  ever  wlien  mild  weather 
returned,  and  flowered  well  though  much  later  than  when  not  cutilown 
by  severe  frosts.  In  very  mild  seasons  they  commence  flowering 
before  Easter.  A  good  plan  as  regards  planting  them  is,  to  fill  some 
worn-out  Irashel  baskets  with  any  refuse  soil  tliat  may  be  at  hand, 
into  this  plant  the  Arums,  and  plunge  them  into  about  2  ft.  of  water, 
then  throw  a  few  barrowfuls  of  soil  and  stones  around  to  keep  them 


steady  and  to  form  mounds.     The  baskets  soon  rot,  and  the  plants 
become  masses   of  foliage  and  flowers,   as  has  just  been  stated. — 

S.^NIU'INKA. 

Double  "White  Rocket. — This  should  be  taken  up  and 
di\"ideil  every  season,  or  it  will  soon  cease  to  exist ;  a  circumstance 
whicli  may  account  for  its  being  so  rarely  seen.  For  it  certainly  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  liardy  border  plants  in  existence.  Being 
very  free  its  fine  spikes  of  pure  double  white  flowers,  when  grown  in 
quantity,  load  the  atmosphere  with  perfume  ;  and  when  associated 
with  the  blue  Canterbury  Bell,  one  line  of  each,  it  has  a  striking 
effect.  It  will  grow  almost  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  it  may  be 
increased  to  .any  extent  by  simply  splitting  up  the  old  stools  with 
a  sharp  knife  every  autumn.  We  also  grow  the  double  purple, 
but  neither  that  nor  any  of  the  other  sorts,  that  I  have  seen,  can  at 
all  compare  with  the  grand  old  double  white  kind. — SANCinxEA. 

The  Fringed  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Pamassia  fimbriata). 
— This  interesting  species  h.as  only  recently  been  introduced  into 
this  country.      It  is  a  native  of  wet   bogs   in   Nevada,  Colorado, 


The  b'riuged  Paninssia  (P.  fijnbriata). 

&c.,  where  it  covers  large  tracts  of  land  in  t!ie  same  way  as  the 
British  species  does  in  the  north.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  forming 
a  tuft  of  ovate-cordate,  smooth,  pale  green  leaves  measuring  from 
1  in.  to  1  ?,  in.  across,  closely  set  together,  and  forming  quite  a  rosette  ; 
from  the  centre  rises  a  stem  about  1  ft.  liigh,  bearing  a  solitary  leaf 
about  midway  up,  and  terminating  with  a  large  Anemone-like 
flower,  which  is  pure  white  and  beautifully  veined.  Tlie  flower  is 
composed  of  five  petals  having  a  narrow  base  or  short  claw,  and  the 
margins  are  beautifully  fringed  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  giving 
it  a  most  chaste  and  elegant  appearance.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
having  stood  out  the  whole  of  last  winter  on  my  rocfcery  in  company 
witli  P.  carolini.ana,  P.  asarifoli.a,  and  P.  palustris,  all  of  which 
flowered  beautifully,  affording  a  good  opportunity  of  comparing  their 
respective  merits.  P.  fimbriata  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  bog  plants 
with  wliich  I  am  acquainted.  All  the  plants  belonging  to  this  group 
grow  freely  in  spongy  peat,  leaf-mould,  &c.,  especially  if  mixed  with 
Sphagnum,  in  very  wet  positions. — T.  .S.  W.  [Our  woodcut  was 
repared  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery,  Tottenham.] 

Gaura  Lindheimeri. — The  striking  effect  produced  by  means 
of  this  pl.ant  in  the  sipiares  and  gardens  of  Paris  induced  me  to  r.aise 
some  seedlings  of  it  last  spring  with  a  view  to  giving  it  a  trial  in  the 
flower  gardens  here.  Tii-.-<se  seedlings  have  flowered  abundantly,  and 
I  h,ave  little  doubt  that  when  this  pl.ant  becomes  better  known  it  will 
prove  a  permanent  addition  to  our  stock  of  h.ardy  beddiug  pl.ants. 
It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  is  of  upright  habit,  and  branches  very 
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freely,  every  shoot  yielding  a  successiou  of  pinky-white  blossoms, 
and  ivith  liberal  treatment  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  it  will  keep  on  blooming.  Planted  in  front  of  shrubs  and  in 
mixed  arrangements  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  in  the  back  row  of  a 
ribbon  border  it  would  prove  equally  efl'ective.  It  roots  freely  from 
cuttings  made  of  the  young  side  growths,  inserted  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  Calceolarias,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  tluough  the 
winter  months. — J.  Koeekts,  O'lntiKishiDi/  Pi(r!:. 

Fern-leaved  Rue  (Ruta  albiflora).— The  annexed  representa- 
tion of  this  exquisite  plant  was  prepared  from  a  spray  furnished  by 
Mr.  Green  a  short  time  ago,  from  Sir  (Jeorge  JIacleay's  garden  at 
Pendell  Court,    Bletchingly,  wliere  it  has  withstood  the  rigour  of 


usual  autumnal  flowers  failed  to  perfect  their  blooms  in  the  north  of 
England.  .Statice  latifolia  and  S.  (Jmelini  remained  nearly  two  months 
in  bud  but  never  flowered.  Tlie  .Sunflowers,  double  and  single,  were 
stricken  down  by  frost  liefore  any  of  them  had  produced  more  than 
one  or  two  blooms;  and  the  Liliiim  auratum  only  bloomed  in  open 
quarters  ;  wherever  planted  in  the  shade  its  buds  never  expanded. — 
Brockiiur.st. 


(1)  Tlie  Fem-Ie.aveJ  Eue  (P.uta  albiflora),  half  natural  size. 

(2)  A  spray,  natural  size. 

the  last  winter  unprotected.  It  may,  tliereforc,  be  fairly  considered 
to  be  hardy.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  though  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  it  was  first  introduced,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant  in  this  country.  Its  finely  cut  foliage  overlaid  with  a 
glaucous  hue,  and  the  profusion  in  w^hich  its  tiny,  bell-shaped,  white 
lloasoms  are  prodnced,  render  it  a  liighly  desirable  plant.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  that  requires  only  the  simplest  culture  either  in  pots 
or  in  the  open  border.  Mr.  (ireen  says  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  this  Rue  is  so  little  grown,  for  it  is  not  only  valuable  and  grace- 
ful for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  as  a  cool  greenhouse  plant,  but 
it  has  proved  at  Pendell  Court  to  be  quite  hardy  and  is  in  flower  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  also  proved  hardy  some  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  BoiTer,  Henfield,  Sussex. — W.  G. 

Effect   of   the   Late  Summer  on  Hardy  Plants.— A 
curious  instance  of  the  inclemency  of  the  early  autumn  is  that  the 
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THE  ROSE  ANNUAL. 
Mr.  AV.  P.\ul's  Rose  Annual  for  1879-80  has  just  reached  us.  It  con- 
tains coloured  portraits  of  Pride  of  Waltham,  a  delicate  flesh-coloured 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  richly  shaded  with  bright  rose  ;  Masterpiece,  rosy 
crimson,  also  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  ;  Little  Gem  or  Crimson  Moss  de 
Meaux  ;  and  Jules  Chretien,  a  velvety  shaded  deep  red  Hybrid  Per- 
petual. In  addition  to  these,  it  contains  chapters  on  the  current 
year  ;  new  Roses  ;  the  best  Roses  ;  Rose  synonyms  ;  correspon- 
dence, and  observations  on  the  Rose  shows.  From  these  we  select 
the  following,  on 

Reminiscences  of  Old  F.a.vourite  Roses. 

It  is  now  over  forty  years  since  I  had  my  first  lesson  on  gi-owing  and 
exhibiting  Roses,  and  on  looking  back  what  changes  do  I  see.  But 
some  old  faces  are  left  still.  The  first  Rose  I  remember  is  the  com- 
mon Pink  Cliina,  growing  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  my  gi-andmothcr's 
garden,  a  large  bush,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  covered  with  lovely  buds 
almost  to  Cluistmas.  And  associated  \vith  this  is  a  Crimson  China, 
a  lovely  contrast.  I  presented,  Nov.  l'2th,  a  bunch  of  these  two 
sorts  to  a  lady,  who  pronounced  them  beautiful.  These  old  friends 
carry  me  to  another  lovely  spot  in  an  old-fashioned  place,  "Luton 
Hoo,"  the  residence  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  There  were  large 
clumps  of  evergreens  encircled  with  these  Roses  and  Honeysuckle  ; 
beneath  grew  in  sweet  luxuriance  Violets  and  other  dwarf  perennials. 
Late  one  autumn  I  was  walking  throuL;h  a  Rosery  of  consider.able 
extent,  well  screened  witli  evergreens  for  a  background,  and  close  in 
front  was  a  line  of  my  old  Pink  China  ;  scarcely  a  bud  was  to  be 
seen  on  any  of  the  other  sorts  in  the  beds  but  that  line  was  beauti- 
ful. Closely  allied  to  the  above  is  Mrs  Bosancjuet  and  the  old  Bour- 
lion  Queen  ;  and  of  later  date.  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  and  tiloire  de 
Ilijon,  Jules  Mai-gottin,  General  .Licqueminot,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  La  France  ;  but  none  can  compare  with  my  old  friend  for 
constant  and  abundant  blooming  late  in  the  year.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  the  Damask  and  Gallica  were  in  higli  favour,  and 
pretty  and  sweet  they  were,  but  of  short  duration. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  a  journey  I  once  took  to  a  Rose  show  in 
Essex.  I  was  up  before  the  lark,  waiting  for  sufficient  light  to  start 
by,  and  we  had  a  lovely  lot  of  blooms,  with  plenty  of  buds  in  ail 
stages  of  opening.  The  Regent's  Park  Show  was  on  the  same  day, 
where  we  took  the  first  prize  for  fifty  blooms.  But  I  had  the  cream 
of  the  lot  to  take  with  me  into  Essex,  and  I  started  with  full  confi- 
dence of  an  easy  victory.  The  flowers  rode  well,  and  were  in  first- 
rate  condition  ;  but  tlie  judges  placed  me  last,  and  several  exhibi- 
tors complained  that  I  had  a  prize  at  all.  I  staged  the  best  H.P.'a 
and  some  beautiful  Teas,  but  the  other  exhibitors'  flowers  were  all 
Gallicas.  Beaten  by  Gallicas  !  I  returned  home  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  went  to  Rome  I  must 
do  as  Rome  docs.  On  leaving,  I  invited  my  friends,  Cant  and  Hedge, 
to  come  to  London,  but  to  leave  their  Gallicas  at  home,  and  many 
will  remendicr  the  fine  Teas  afterwards  shown  in  London  by  Mr. 
Hedge.  But,  again,  I  pass  through  Essex  to  an  adjoining  county, 
with  a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  varieties,  all  the  finest  sorts  of 
H.P.'s,  Teas,  &c.  ;  but  my  former  competitors  could  not  stand  against 
me  this  time.  The  old  standard  of  excellence  had  been  lowered,  and 
a  new  one  erected.  The  poor  Gallicas  had  to  give  way,  and  I  was 
awarded  two  silver  cups,  which  were  the  first  but  not  the  last  prizes 
w  hich  I  won,  for  I  have  had  five  or  six  cups  at  a  time  when  Roses 
were  shown  as  one  sees  them  on  the  tree  with  buds  in  every  stage 
of  oiiening. 

I  have  passed  from  the  list  of  exhibitors ;  but  if  I  look  in  at  the 
shows  now,  what  do  I  sec  ?  Not  what  we  gloried  in,  but  lines  of 
flowers  almost  as  bare  of  buds  as  lines  of  Dahlias.  But  exhibitors 
must  to  a  lai-ge  degree  all  bow  to  the  (ioddess  of  Fashion,  still  we 
lose  much  that  is  most  beautiful  in  Nature  by  the  excessive  disbud- 
ding no\v  resorted  to.  But  I  must  not  forget  my  old  friend,  the  pot 
Ros'e,  as  that  was  always  a  pet  of  mine  ;  and  at  my  first  date,  if  we 
could  get  five  or  six  blooms  on  pot  plants,  they  were  looked  at  with 
as  much  wonder  as  tlie  mammoth  specimens  now  exhibited.  Well 
do  I  remember  taking  a  standard  of  the  Smith's  Yellow  Noisette, 
with  ten  blooms  on  it,  to  an  exhibition  ;  it  was  scarcely  forward 
enough  for  the  day,  so  we  plunged  the  pot  in  a  strong  bottom  heat 
in  the  Pine-stove,  and  that  had  the  elfeet  of  opeuing  the  flowers  in 
the  best  possible  condition.     This  sort  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  one 
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to  open  -vvell,  bnt  many  very  full  Ro3cs  open  better  with  heat  and 
moisture.  And  now  comes  tlie  day  to  match  our  strength  against 
the  noted  Lane.  It  was  at  the  old  rhiswick  gardens.  I  thought 
we  were  safe  for  the  first  prize.  But  no  !  That  glorious  old  Coupe 
d'Hebe  was  too  much  for  us.  The  late  Mr.  J.  ICdwards  told  me  on 
that  occasion  it  was  "a  long  Lane  that  had  no  turning;"  so  I 
nourished  my  pets  witli  night  soil  and  licpiid  manure  as  much  as 
they  would  stand,  and  at  Regent's  Park  my  Paul  Perras  and  Paul 
Ricaut  turned  the  scale,  and  once  turned  it  was  not  tlien  so  difticult 
to  keep  it  on  my  side.  The  smaller  plants  were  always  my  favour- 
ites, such  as  can  be  grown  in  about  'J-in.pots,  in  good  strong  loam, 
stable  manure,  and  night  soil,  thrown  together  six  months  jprevious 
to  use.  The  plants  should  be  potted  early  in  September,  and  started 
in  gentle  heat — a  little  bottom  heat,  if  possible— and  plants  so  man- 
aged will  always  reward  one  for  the  cost  and  trouble.  The  Itose- 
liouse  was  always  my  delight,  and  reminds  me  of  my  friend,  Jlare- 
chal  Niel.  How  I  prepared  his  place  with  2  ft.  of  good  soil,  well 
drained,  and  selected  a  strong  3  ft.  straidard  with  a  free  stock, 
started  him  growing  in  April,  and  he  made  a  growth  of  15  ft.  the 
first  year  !  Only  three  or  four  shoots  were  allowed  to  run,  and  tliese 
in  pruning  were  shortened  to  about  10  ft.  The  shoots  broke  regu- 
larly by  being  bent  down  ;  and  the  next  year  I  was  rewarded  with 
300  lovely  flowers  on  this  one  plaut.  By  cutting  out  the  old  shoots 
in  pruning,  an<l  encouraging  tlie  new  ones  in  their  place,  every  suc- 
ceeding year  this  beautiful  plant  for  several  years  presented  us  with 
a  similar  display  of  magniticient  blooms.  Although  I  do  not  now 
exhibit,  I  still  cultivateRoses  with  all  the  ardour  of  former  years, 
and  far  more  extensively  than  ever,  and  exjjerience  gives  me  grander 
results! — WiLLl.iM  Iroxmoxgek,  FrariijiflJ ,  Hawkhuist. 

Of  the  new  kinds  of  1S78-9,  those  which  Jlr.  Paul  has  selected 
as  the  best  are  ; — Hybrid  Perpetual?  :  Barthelemy,  Levet,  Gaston 
Leveque,  Henri  Vilmorin,  .Jules  Chretien,  Louis  Dore,  Madame 
Lilienthal,  JIadame  Morane  Jeune,  Pa\d  Jamain,  Pierre  Carot,  Pre- 
fet  Limbourg,  Princesse  Marie  Dolgoroukj',  Souvenir  de  JLadame 
Robert,  Souvenir  de  Victor  EmanueUMoreau),  and  Wilhelm  Koelle. 
Tea  scented  :  Dr.  Berthet,  Inuocente  Pirola,  iLadame  Etienne 
Levet,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  Noisette  :  William  Allen  Richard- 
son. Amongst  the  Waltham  Cross  Roses,  the  Countess  of  P^osebery 
and  Duchess  of  Bedford  are  stated  to  have  proved  two  of  the  finest 
of  recent  novelties. 
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Rose  Baroness  Rothschild. — Of  all  Roses  with  which  I  am 
accpiainted,  this  is  the  best  for  late  lilooming.  .Since  the  month  of  July 
■we  have  been  cutting  from  it  weekly  ;  and  to-day,  November  iOtli,  I 
have  cut  a  bloom  from  it  equal  to  the  Ijest  in  July.  How  does  this 
Rose  succeed  under  Ldass  in  winter? — Ca.'\ibri-\x. 

Noisette  Rose  Jaune  Desprez. — What  a  delightful  wall 
Rose  this  is,  especially  for  unfavourable  situations.  It  is  wondcrfullj' 
long-lived  and  vigorous.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  open  in  spring, 
and  one  of  tlie  latest  in  autumn.  Colour  fawn,  tinged  with  jiink, 
strongly  scented.  It  is  an  old  Rose  ;  I  have  known  it  more  than 
twenty  years  ;  in  fact,  I  am  ac(juainted  with  a  plant  of  it  on  a  gar- 
dener's cottage  twenty-three  years  old. — E.  Hobd.iy. 

Climbing  Roses  for  Trees. — Ayrshire — Dundee  Rambler 
and  Alice  Gray,  cre.amy-white ;  Ruga,  pale  flesh ;  Thoresbyana, 
white.  Boursault — Amadis,  crimson ;  Blush,  pink ;  gracilis,  bright  red. 
Evergreen — Felicite  Perpetuea,  white.  Noi.sette  (for  trees  of  lower 
growth,  such  as  partly  dead  Thorns  or  Hollies,  short  pollards,  &c. ) — 
C^eline  Forestier,  yellow  ;  Aimje  Vibert,  pure  white  ;  Reve  d'Or, 
deep  yellow.  Hybrid  China — Charles  Lawson,  rosy-carmine.  Tall 
climbers — Gloire  de  Rosemenes,  single  scarlet  ;  Willison's  Weeping, 
scarlet;  and  Willison's  Victoria,  pink. — J.  Challis,  Wilton,  Salis- 
bury. 


The  Eagraving  of  Longleat.— .\  correspondent  writes  to 
ns  as  follows  concerning  this  :  "  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
beautiful  picture  of  Longleat.  I  am  a  little  ditticult  to  jdease,  but 
I  soberly  and  thoughtfully,  and  not  without  the  memory  which 
reminds  me  of  many  other  excellent  illustrations  of  English  gardens, 
write  down  my  conviction  tliat  this  engraving  from  Parson's  sketch 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The  trees  and  distance  are  lovingly 
handled,  and  the  repose  of  the  untormented  breadth  of  sward  is  a 
fit  foreground  to  the  stately  Elms  and  the  repose  of  the  fine  old 
house  beyond.  There  is  no  pretence  about  the  picture  ;  it  looks  true, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  true  to  a  tree  trunk  or  a  window.  The 
magic  of  repose  throughout  satisfies  me,  and  I  shall  often  turn  back 
to  it  with  pleasure  as  a  bit  of  goid,  honest  art,  and  also  for  its 
admirable  portraiture  of  an  Englisli  resilience  and  park.  I  feel  like 
the  man  who  smashed  his  fidille  after  hearing  Paganini,  and  so  I 
think  I  sliall  never  try  to  draw  again." 


PLATE    CCIX— A    GROUP    OF    COLOURED    PINKS, 

Diawn  Ijy  CO-N'STANCE  riEEREPONT. 
There  are  probably  few  cultivators  of  garden  flowers  who  would  lie 
bold  enougli  to  say  how  long  the  Pink  has  been  cultivated  as  ai> 
improved  flower  in  this  country  ;  indeed,  nothing  definite  can  be 
ascertained  as  tu  the  original  species  of  Dianthus  from  whicli  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Pinks  have  sprung.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
place  tlie  fine  laced  varieties,  tlie  colours  of  which  are  purple  or 
purplish-red  on  a  white  gi'ound  in  one  section,  and  suggest  that  the 
original  species  from  which  they  have  sprung  is  D.  plumarius  ;  this 
is  a  dwarf-gi-owing  plant,  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe  as 
far  back  as  162'J.  Its  flowers  are  white  with  a  purple  centre,  and 
the  leaves  glaucous.  The  varieties  represented  in  tlie  annexed  plate 
certainly  belong  to  a  different  ty]je,  and  very  probably  tlieir  parent- 
age could  be  traced  back  to  another  species,  namely,  D.  deltoides, 
which  may  frequently  be  found  in  pastures  and  grassy  banks  ii» 
many  parts  of  Britain.  The  flowers  are  palerose,  and  are  furnished  with 
a  circle  of  deep-coloured  spots.  Referring  again  to  the  flowers  in 
the  accompanying  plate.  Lady  Blanche  is  tlie  finest  white  variety- 
yet  raised  ;  the  flowers  are  sufficiently  double  to  suit  all  tastes,  and 
yet  the  pod  does  not  burst.  It  is  a  very  free-flowering  sort;  a  single 
plant  raised  from  a  cutting  in  May  will  produce  nearly  fifty  flowers 
the  following  season.  Lord  Ljons  is  certainly  the  best  of  the 
coloured  varieties  ;  it  flowers  very  freely,  and  its  blossoms  are  of 
L'ool  shape.  In  habit  the  plant  is  distinct  and  dwarf.  Ascot  is  a 
very  distinct  flower,  but  lacks  the  symmetry  of  most  of  the  others. 
Derby  Day  is  a  strong-growing  variety,  but  rather  straggling  ir> 
habit,  and  subject  to  s])ot ;  it  ought  to  lie  gi-owii  in  every  collection, 
but  I  do  not  place  it  high  on  the  list  as  regards  quality.  Newmarket, 
a  reddish-purple  self,  I  have  not  grown,  aud  therefore  cannot  sjieak 
as  to  its  merits.  Miss  Jolirt'e  is  a  flower  of  quite  a  distinct  type  from 
any  of  the  above,  and  must  rather  be  classed  with  the  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations,  although  it  difl"ers  from  them  in  not  growing  so 
tall,  nor  brandling  much  from  the  main  stem. 

Tliere  are  a  few  other  varieties  which  sliould  be  grown,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  them  is  the  old  but  very  useful  Anne  Boleyn,  which  I 
consider  better  than  Derby  Day  ;  Rubens  and  Mrs.  Pettiferought  also 
to  be  grown.  The  classification  of  these  Pinks  is  haphazard,  and  not 
scientific.  They  are  merely  known  as  "early  or  forcing  Pinks,'" 
although  some  of  them  are  not  early  ;  still  it  is  enough  for  most  cul- 
tivators that  they  obtain  the  varieties  which  they  require,  and  that 
they  know  how  to  grow  them.  Tliey  are  most  frequentlj'  used  for 
forcing,  and  for  tliis  purpose  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  the  op.ii 
ground  during  tlie  summer  moullis,  and  should  be  potted  into  then- 
flowering  pots  in  September  or  early  in  October. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  obtain  large  specimens  of  these 
Pinks  to  force  for  next  season,  but  those  intending  to  grow  them 
would  do  well  to  o'jtaiu  as  good  plants  as  (jossible  this  year,  and  pro- 
pagate from  them  in  May  next  season.  If  the  plants  are  placed  in 
gentle  heat  about  the  end  of  Maicli,  they  will  have  grown  sufficiently 
by  the  first  week  in  May  to  produce  good  pipings  or  cuttings.  The 
small  growtlis  should  be  taken  off  carefully  and  be  inserted  in  fine 
soil  in  pots  or  shallow  jians,  about  a  dozen  in  a  5-in.  pot.  The  pots 
must  be  plunged  over  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  if  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  for  two  or  three  weeks,  they  will  be  rooted  by  the  end  of 
that  time.  When  they  show  signs  of  growing,  air  must  be  admitted 
more  freely,  and  after  a  time  the  pots  may  be  placed  out-of-doors. 
After  this  free  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  it  will  be  desiralile  to  plant 
them  out  about  6  in.  apart  on  a  lied  of  fine  soil  ;  here  they  will  grow 
away  freely  and  form  compact  tufts  (perhaps  bushes  would  be  the  more 
correct  term)  by  tlie  end  of  the  summer.  There  will  be  some  small 
plants  amongst  them,  and  pots  of  various  sizes  are  used  in  which  to 
place  them  for  forcing.  I  generally  use  5-in.  or  6-iu.  pots.  If  the 
plants  arc  small  two  or  three  are  placed  in  each,  but  in  a  good 
season  one  plant  M'ill  well  fill  a  0-in.  pot.  When  potted  arrange 
the  plants  near  the  glass  in  frames,  and  keep  the  lights  rather  close, 
until  the  plants  have  become  established,  when  air  may  be  more 
freely  admitted.  They  may  also  be  wintered  in  cold  frames,  fronr 
which  they  are  removed  as  required  to  the  forcing  houses.  One  of 
the  best  forcers  is  Lady  Blanche,  the  flowers  of  which  are  also  tlie 
most  useful  because  of  their  being  pure  white.  In  forcing  it  is  bes*" 
not  to  have  a  very  high  temperature  to  begin  with,  and  the  jilants 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  admitting  as  much  air  as  possible, 
having  regard  to  their  requirements.  \Vhen  the  first  flowers  open  I 
like  to  remove  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse,  where  the  remainder 
expand  slowly,  and  last  in  good  condition  for  many  weeks. 

J.  Douglas. 

[For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  tlie  blooms  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  plate  we  are  "indebted  to  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham.] 
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Conservatory. 
Winter  Arrangement.— There  are  few  more  effective  plants 
for  conservatories  than  Tree  Ferns,  but,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  dwarf-growing  species,  it  is  often  supposed  that  the  Tree  kinds 
require  considerably  more  warmth  than  tliat  which  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  affords,  especially  in  winter ;  consequently,  it  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  to  see  the  large  arborescent  species  confined  to 
houses  in  which  some  heat  is  continuously  maintained,  and  frequently 
much  more  than  they  like,  whilst  tliey  would  be  better  in  every  way 
in  a  lower  temperature  with  a  drier  atmosphere.  Even  where  the 
temperature  of  a  conservatory  is  kept  no  higher  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenliouse,  there  need  be  uo  hesitation  about  placing  Tree 
Ferns  in  it.  The  arrangement  of  these  and  other  plants  of  a  similar 
description  must  necessarily  be  dependent  upon  tlm  character  of  the 
house.  Wliere  objectionable  central  stages  exist,  such  subjects  as 
those  of  which  I  speak  can  never  be  made  effective,  as  the  pots  or 
tubs  in  wliich  they  are  grown  have  to  be  elevated,  and  are  thus 
brouglit  too  prominently  before  the  eye  ;  and,  unless  the  house  is  a 
higli  one,  the  heads  of  the  plants,  if  tall,  are  in  too  close  pro.ximity 
to°the  roof,  wliich  not  only  interferes  with  their  appearance  individu- 
ally, but  spoils  the  general  effect.  Such  kinds  as  Dicksonia  antarc- 
tica,  the  more  elegant  D.  squarrosa,  Cyathea  dealbata,  or  Alsophila 
excelsa,  all  species  that  form  compact,  moderate-sized  lieads,  especi- 
ally when  not  grown  too  hot,  maybe  used  in  conservatories  of  not 
more  than  medium  size,  so  as  to  form  centres  of  groups,  which  are 
much  more  effective  than  the  often  adopted  method  of  filling  the 
middle  of  the  house  with  a  large  single  mass  of  plants.  Individual 
specimens  of  such  as  I  have  named,  with  stems  sufficiently  tall,  or 
that  can  be  raised  high  enough  to  admit  of  walking  under  them, 
with  a  circle  of  bushy  Camellias,  Cytisus,  Acacia  armata.  Azaleas, 
or  anything  of  similar  character,  gradually  reduced  in  height  towards 
the  margin,  and  edged  with  still  lower  things  in  or  out  of  flower, 
produce  an  effect  which  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  stages  fail  to 
give.  The  great  advantage  resulting  from  dispensing  with  centre 
stages  in  conservatories,  or  beds  in  which  the  plants  are  planted  out, 
is  that  it  admits  of  the  arrangement  being  so  varied  from  time  to 
time  as  to  give  the  whole  a  completely  different  appearance,  so 
much  more  desirable  than  the  continuity  of  tlie  same  plants  always 
in  the  same  places  as  when  stages  are  used.  Even  in  the  dull  season 
of  the  year  that  we  are  now  passing  tlirough  an  eye  that  is  trained 
to  effective  arrangement  will,  with  limited  ami  common-place 
materials,  often  make  a  conservatory  or  greenliouse  look  better  than 
where  more  valuable  plants  with  more  flowering  subjects  are  at 
command.  But  in  all  this  kind  of  artistic  grouping  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  much  larger  numbers  of  plants  that  are  made  to  do 
subordinate  duty  in  edging  the  groups  tlian  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, especially  in  the  case  of  winter  plants,  such  as  Primulas, 
Roman  and  large-flowered  Hyacintlis,  Narcissi,  Hoteia  japonica, 
forced  Lily  of  the  Valley,  small  shrulis  (sucli  as  Deutzias,  Azalea 
amcena,  and  Double  Prunus),  Richardia  lethiopica,  Spira-a  palmata, 
Amaryllis,  and  anything  of  a  similar  somewhat  taller  character, 
with  enough  green  material,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum  and 
hispiduluni,  Pteris  serrulata  and  P.  cretica  albo-lineata,  Isolepis 
gracilis,  and  Selaginella,  all  of  whicli  it  is  necessary  to  grow  in  greater 
quantities  tlian  for  the  promiscuous  style  of  plant  arrangement, 
beyond  which  at  one  time  little  was  attempted.  Where  Cyclamens 
are  well  grown  with  the  last  year's  sown  plants  kept  on  continuously 
warm  with  something  like  an  intermediate  temperature,  these  will 
now  through  the  winter  months,  where  grown  in  sufficient  quantity, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  arrangement  of  conservatories  and 
greenhouses  that  are  kept  tolerably  warm,  witliout  which  plants 
that  have  been  grown  with  some  heat  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
long  in  good  condition  ;  but  to  do  justice  to  these  plants  they 
require  keeping  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  light. 
Moveable  wire  stands  are  very  useful  wherein  to  group  plants  of  tliis 
character,  which,  if  relieved  by  a  few  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  more 
elegant  leaved  Palms  or  other  green-foliaged  plants,  do  much  to 
enliven  the  general  appearance.  There  is  one  thing  in  reference  to 
the  management  of  conservatories  at  this  season  of  the  year  of  which 
it  is  well  to  remind  the  inexperienced,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for 
doing  something  to  prevent  the  atmospliere  getting  too  dry.  This  is 
a  matter  which  requires  to  be  carefully  managed,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  too  much  moisture,  which  is  objectionable  in  many 
ways,  and  tlie  dry  arid  atmosphere  that  never  fails  to  cause  the 
premature  dropping  of  Camellia  buds.  Where  the  pipes  for  warm- 
ing the  house  are  sunk  in  trenches  below  the  floor  the  best  means  that 
I  have  found  is  to  get  here  some  moisture-holding  material,  which, 
if  kept  wet  enough  to  produce  tlie  slight  evaporation  necessary,  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  wherever  the  heating  medium  is  placed 
something  of  a  similar  character  can  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  answer  every  purpose. 


Greenhouse. 

Watering. — Simple  .as  this  operation  is,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
found  th.at  in  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  moderately  varied  in  cha- 
racter, it  requires  a  good  deal  of  attentive  observation  to  give  to  tlie 
whole  wiiter  in  such  proportion  .as  m.ay  be  required,  for,  although 
general  rules  may  be  given,  sucli  as  impressing  the  necessity  for 
plants  of  comparatively  quick  growth  being  more  liberally  sup- 
plied, not  only  when  in  active  growtli  through  tlie  summer,  but 
.also  during  winter,  than  slow-growing,  fine-rooted,  hard-wooded  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  need  no  more  ^\-ater  during  the  dull  months 
than  will  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  ;  yet,  to  generalise  too  far  in 
this  direction  is  sure  to  lead  to  serious  mistakes,  as  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  state  of  the  roots  as  to  the  moisture  recpiired, 
quite  as  much  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer,  always  depends 
upon  the  conditions,  in  this  respect,  under  which  the  plants  exist 
in  their  native  country  in  the  different  seasons  of  growtli  and  rest ; 
for  instance.  Azaleas,  coming  .as  they  do  from  the  moist  hill  districts 
of  India,  though  very  fine,  somewhat  delicate-rooted  pkants,  will 
not  bear  without  injury  the  soil  being  kept  ne.arly  so  dry  as  plants 
from  New  Holland  or  adjacent  parts  of  the  world,  whilst  many  of 
these  in  turn  need  more  water  than  some  of  the  Cape  species, 
particularly  Heaths.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  mixed  collections  of  pl.ants  \\iU  find 
that  they  will  be  abler  to  form  a  correct  estimation  of  their  require- 
ments, by  in  this  w.ay  determining  the  more  or  less  moist  condition 
in  which  they  sliould  be  kept,  tlian  by  being  led  alone  by  their 
liard  or  soft-wooded  character.  Taking  plants  collectively,  both 
those  that  require  keeping  the  driest,  and  also  those  that  want  the 
most  moisture,  there  will  obviously  not  be,  in  the  winter  season, 
danger  of  absolute  death  through  their  being  kept  a  little  too  dry, 
as  there  is  from  a  similar  cause  in  the  summer  when  growth  is  in  an 
active  state  ;  yet  where  plants  naturally  need  tlie  soil  about  their 
roots  being  kept  comparatively  moist,  when  they  receive  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  they  get  into  a  languid  condition  that  enfeebles  them  so 
far  as  to  prevent  their  making  nearly  the  progress  they  ought 
when  the  season  of  growth  comes  round. 

Primulas. — The  single  varieties  of  this  plant  have  become  much 
improved  of.  late  years  ;  but  still  no  attention  to  seedling  r.aising 
li.as  the  effect  of  removing  the  disposition  to  damp  o.T  in  the  winter 
months,  which  there  seems  to  be  only  two  methods  of  avoiding.  Of 
these  the  best  is  keeping  them  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature 
higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  say  from  4.5'  or  a 
few  degrees  higher  .at  night  in  a  light  position.  Thus  situated,  with 
a  little  more  warmth  in  the  daytime,  there  is  not  much  to  fear  from 
the  effect  of  d.ainp,  and  they  may  have  sufficient  water  given  to 
enable  them  to  keep  on  growing  and  throwing  up  flowers  ;  but  when 
in  greenhouses  where  little  more  heat  is  maintained  than  just  enough 
to  excluile  frost,  they  need  to  be  kept  close  up  to  the  glass,  and 
should  receive  no  more  waty  than  is  required  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  getting  so  dry  so  as  to  stop  all  growth.  Where  there  is  a  chance 
of  treating  them  in  the  former  way  they  will  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  flowers  ;  yet  at  the  best  the  single  varieties  are  of  little 
use  for  bouquet  or  button-hole  flowers,  as  compared  with  the  double 
kinds,  in  which  there  is  now  even  greater  improvement  than  in  the 
single  ones.  The  f.acility  with  which  the  single  v.arieties  are  r.aised 
from  seed  to  that  of  the  double  sorts,  needing,  as  the  last  do,  to  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  is  the  cause  of  the  double  ones  being  so  much 
less  grown  than  they  deserve  to  be.  The  fine  forms  of  these  that 
now  exist  are  such  that  wherever  there  is  a  continuous  demand  for 
cut  flowers,  and  means  of  keeping  them  something  warmer  than  a 
gi-eenhouse  through  the  winter,  they  should  be  extensively  cultivated. 
The  best  forms,  now  in  the  colours  of  pink,  pure  white,  blush,  and 
white  slightly  flaked  with  pink,  have  flowers  .almost  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  Pink  (Di.aiithus).  The  adv.ant.age  in  their  use  for  cutting 
is  that  they  will  kec))  fresh  for  days,  whereas  the  blooms  of  the 
single  varieties  are  so  liable  to  fall  off  that  no  dependence  can  be  put 
on  tliem  in  any  arrangement  of  cut  flowers. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — Those  who  grow  in  pots  a  good 
stock  of  this  h.andsome  late  autumn  blooming  plant  cannot  fail  to 
have  noticed  how  u.seful  its  bright  scarlet  spikes  of  flowers  are 
through  the  autumn  months.  Its  blooming  will  in  most  cases  now  be 
nearly  over,  and  although  the  jilaiit,  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience 
of  it,  is  h.ardy,  still  in  common  with  anything  of  a  similar  nature 
th.at  has  been  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  through  the  autumn,  it  is 
better  not  turned  out-of-doors,  but  should  be  moved  to  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  and  there  have  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes. — T.  B-iiNEs. 
Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas.  — It  is  still  necessary  to  look  over  the  plants  in 
order  to  remove  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves.  Apply  water  to 
prevent  the  soil  in  the  pots  becoming  quite  dried  up.  I  recom- 
mend mats  to  be  placed  over  the  glass  when  the  frost  is  very 
severe.      Admit  plenty  of   air  ;    in  fact,    remove    the   fr.ame-lights 
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whenever  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  frames  should  be 
placed.  Most  growers  prefer  them  to  face  south  or  south-east,  but 
much,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  time  when  the  plants 
would  be  wanted  in  flower.  If  the  bloom  is  wanted  to  be  at  its 
best  by  the  middle  of  April,  I  would  say  let  the  frames  face  the 
south,  but  if  it  was  not  wanted  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  montli, 
let  the  back  of  the  frames  be  placed  to  the  south.  Seedlings  con- 
tinue to  vegetate,  and  although  severe  frosts  may  not  injure  them 
much,  I  prefer  placing  the  pots  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  gi-een- 
house.  See  that  tliey  just  receive  enough  water  to  maintain  a 
fairly  uniform  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — It  is  singular  how  the  soil  in 
the  pots  of  those  plants  that  have  been  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  require  so  much  water  as  they  do  at  this  season,  while  those  in 
pots  placed  in  cold  frames  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  attention  in 
this  respect.  When  the  plants  are  fairly  established  in  cold  frames 
they  do  not  require  much  water  at  present.  If  they  are  looked  over 
about  once  a  week,  and  tliose  plants  tliat  require  water  are  cai'efully 
attended  to  without  spilling  any  or  wetting  the  leaves,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  injured  Viy  the  disease  called  spot,  wliich  is  usually  engen- 
dered by  too  much  moisture  in  the  frames  during  tlie  shortest  days 
of  the  year.  There  are  some  sorts  both  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
that  are  seldom  or  never  attacked  by  spot,  while  others  seldom  escape 
that  disease  if  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its 
attacks.  I  would  not  say  that  we  have  never  had  any  spot  on  our 
own  plants,  but  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  of  its  appearance,  and 
believe  that  the  plants  can  be  kept  clear  of  it  by  free  ventilation 
and  the  maintenance  of  as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  possible  at  all  times. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Dodwell's  plants,  although  in  a  damp  smoky 
atmosphere,  are  practically  suffering  from  its  attacks. 

Dahlias. — Where  the  roots  of  these  have  been  stored  away,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  over  them  occasionally'  to  see  that  the  cro^vns  of 
the  tubers  are  not  injured  by  damp,  caused  by  the  stems  decaying. 
If  this  has  happened,  the  decaying  portion  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  the  root  thus  affected  should  be  taken  out  and 
placed  in  a  light  airy  position  to  dry.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
keep  the  tubers  in  a  comparatively  dry  place,  wliere  frost  cannot 
penetrate. 

Phloxes  and  similar  plants  in  pots  are  now  comparatively  at 
rest  in  cold  frames.  It  is  best  to  plunge  tlie  pots  in  .some  rather 
dry  material,  such  as  fresii  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  wliich  answers 
as  well  as  anything  for  the  purpose.  Plenty  of  air  sliould  be 
admitted,  removing  the  lights  when  it  does  not  rain,  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  Auriculas. 

Tulips. — It  was  stated  two  weeks  ago  that  we  were  fortunate 
in  getting  the  bulbs  of  these  jilanterl  out  when  the  ground  was  in 
good  condition,  and  also  the  loam  that  was  placed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs.  The  question  now 
is,  what  is  the  best  treatment  during  winter  ?  and  this  was  also  a 
question  that  agitated  the  minds  of  growers  many  years  ago.  One 
grower  stated  that  he  never  covered  his  beds  to  protect  them  from 
rain,  and  another  equally  successful  cultivator  was  careful  to  pro- 
tect his  beds  from  all  the  rain  that  fell.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  first-named  grower  was  right  in  principle,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  recommend  that,  where  appliances  are  at  hand,  the  beds 
should  be  covered  from  excessive  rainfall. 

Cold  Frames. — It  is  well  known  that  where  very  choice  col- 
lections of  herbaceous  plants  are  grown  it  is  desirable  to  winter  a 
portion  of  them  in  cold  frames.  The  plants  ought  to  be  establislied 
in  pots  before  the  winter,  and  then  it  is  desirable  to  plunge  them  in 
some  liglit  material.  We  devote  a  frame  or  a  portion  of  one  to  clioice 
species  of  Primula.  In  the  same  frame  are  also  Ixias,  Anthericum 
Liliastrum,  Meconopsis,  Trilliums,  and,  indeed,  any  plants  the 
whole  stock  of  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  risk  in  the  open  garden. 
These  plants  will  not  take  care  of  themselves,  nor  do  they  require 
much  attention.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  look  over  tlie  pots  about 
once  a  week,  and  to  water  such  as  recpiire  it.  The  frames  ought  also 
to  be  freely  ventilated. — J.   Dougl.\s. 

Indoor  Fruit. 

Vines. — As  the  season  has  been  of  such  an  exceptional  sunless 
character,  probably  all  Vines,  even  those  tliat  apjiear  well  ripened, 
and  ^ihich  have  had  a  toleral)ly  long  season  of  rest,  should  not  be 
started  in  any  case  as  early  as  usual.  It  will  be  advisable  to  excite 
growth  very  slowly,  and  particularly  so  if  the  weather  continues  as 
severe  as  it  now  is.  Adherence  to  fixed  temperatures  at  certain 
stages  of  forcing  is  founded  on  a  most  illogical  basis,  as  tempci-atures 
should  always  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  those  outside. 
Granted,  that  good  fruit  can  he  had  by  disregarding  tliis  rule,  and 
that  sometimes  one  is  compelled  to  force  against  time  ;  still,  that 
docs  not  justify  adherence  to  fixtures,  for,  in  the  long  run,  the  Vines 


must  suffer  by  such  unnatural  treatment,  and  this  is  proved  by  the 
fact  tliat  a  large  number  of  early  forced  Vines  are  yearly  reported  to 
have  failed  from  no  apparent  cause  ;  but  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
induced  by  express  speed  as  regards  forcing.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
question  as  to  whether,  in  order  to  have  the  fniit  ripe  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  well-being 
of  tlie  Vines  ;  by  the  exercise  of  but  a  moment's  thought,  a  negative 
reply  will  be  given  by  all.  Early  houses  that  have  outside  borders 
will  need  protection,  consisting  of  a  covering  of  dry  Fern  or  leaves 
in  sufficient  bulk  to  exclude  frost,  and  sashes  or  shutters  to  throw  ofif 
snow  and  rain.  The  ^'ines  in  succession  and  midseasou  houses  will 
now  all  be  ready  to  prune,  and  the  sooner  tliis  is  done  the  sooner  will 
they  go  to  rest.  If  they  liave  been  infested  with  insects,  remove 
from  the  stems  the  loose  bark  only,  and  then  paint  or  wash  them 
over  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  or  soft  soap  and  sulphur. 
The  removal  of  the  outer  bark  of  the  Vine  is  only  recommended  in 
order  that  the  insects  may  be  the  more  easily  reached  by  the  wash  ; 
where  insects  have  not  lieen  troublesome,  by  all  means  leave  the 
bark  intact,  for  its  removal,  to  say  the  least,  is  most  unnatural,  and 
must  in  some  degree  prove  injurious.  Late  houses  still  require  care- 
ful management  in  order  to  keep  the  (irapes  in  good  condition ;  Vjesides 
keeping  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  possible — not  arid — it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  tempei'ature  from  ever  falling  so  low  as  that  outside, 
which  ou  some  mild  daj's  might  be  the  case  if  not  closely  watched. 

Figs. — In  the  culture  of  Figs  there  are  two  conditions  essential  to 
securing  the  best  returns,  the  first  is  restricted  root  space,  and  the 
second  is  liberal  manuring  ;  the  first  ensures  fruitfulness,  and  the 
second  is  necessary  to  its  more  perfect  development ;  hence  arise  the 
geucrall}'  satisfactory  results  that  are  obtained  by  growing  Figs  in 
pots,  a  plan  that  cannot  be  superseded  for  early  work,  but  for  general 
and  late  crops  much  more  and  finer  fruit  can  be  had  by  planting  out. 
Of  course,  the  size  of  borders  must  to  some  extent  be  ruled  by  the 
space  tliere  is  for  the  spread  of  the  trees,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  2  ft. 
in  depth  and  0  ft.  in  width  will  be  found  to  be  ample.  Provision 
for  surplus  water  to  readily  jiass  away  should  be  made  by  the  con- 
crete or  paved  bottom  being  made  to  slope  to  the  drain  in  front.  The 
soil  in  which  Figs  revel  is  a  chalky  loam,  to  which  may  advanta- 
geously be  added  charcoal  and  a  small  jiroportion  of  i-in.  bones  ;  it 
should  be  made  firm,  for  in  a  loose,  spongy  soil  the  trees  are  apt  to 
grow  too  robustly,  ^\'hcn  once  the  borders  have  become  full  of  roots 
tlie  annual  removal  of  the  top  soil  will  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  fresh  feeding  material,  and  the  disturbance  wliicli  the  roots 
thus  get  gives  a  salutary  check  to  any  disposition  that  the  trees  may 
manifest  towards  too  vigorous  a  growth.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply 
such  top-dressings,  and  also  to  place  a  portion  of  the  trees  in  pots  in 
gentle  warmth.  Bottom-heat  is  not  necessary,  but  time  will  be 
gained  if  this  can  be  afforded  by  plunging  the  pots  in  Oak  leaves,  in 
sufficient  bulk  to  engender  a  beat  of  65'.  The  leaves  will  give  ofif 
sufficient  moisture,  therefore  the  plants  will  not  need  syringing,  and 
for  the  present  fire-heat  will  only  be  required  when  the  temperature 
is  likely  to  fall  below  4.3'. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  thermometer  on  Dec.  1 
rei;istered  '22^,  or  10'  of  frost,  with  every  appearance  of  a  con- 
tinuance ;  therefore,  where  forcing  has  commenced  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  application  of  too  much  fire-heat  :  better 
allow  the  temperature  to  sink  to  the  freezing  point  than  risk  bud 
shedding  through  too  much  artificial  warmth.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, as  to  weather,  45'^  should  never  be  exceeded  ;  sj'ringing  over- 
head should  also  be  discontinued,  and  instead  the  borders,  walls,  and. 
floors  should  be  sprinkled  morning  and  night.  Succession  and  late 
houses  should  also  be  kept  closed  in  frosty  weather,  not  that  the 
trees  are  not  hardy  enough  to  bear  a  few  degi'ces  of  frost  without  real 
injury,  but  because  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  trees  which 
have  been  subjected  for  some  years  to  indoor  culture  might  suffer  if 
too  much  exposed.  F^inisli  ju'uning,  cleaning,  and  tjing,  and  after- 
wards remove  all  the  old  mulching  and  inert  top  soil,  and  replace 
tliem  with  good  maiden  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  bone  dust. 

StraTVberries. — To  have  riiie  fruit  early  in  March,  which  is 
quite  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  good,  a  number  of  plants  sliould  now  be 
started.  Where  there  is  no  liousc  specially  devoted  to  their  culture,- 
one  of  the  best  positions  for  this  early  batch  is  a  pit  filled  with  Oak 
leaves,  on  which  the  plants  should  be  set  (not  plunged)  closely 
together  ;  the  warmth  and  moisture  given  off  from  the  leaves  soon 
causes  new  root  action  and  expansion  of  the  cro«iis.  Caution  is 
requisite  that  roots  do  not  jirotrude  and  get  establislied  in  the  leaves, 
as,  before  this  takes  place,  they  should  be  drafted  on  to  shelves  in 
Peach-houses,  Vineries,  &c.,  and  others  put  in  their  places.  Whilst 
in  this  position  they  may  require  water  about  twice  a  week,  but  no 
syringing  will  be  requisite,  the  moisture  from  the  leaves  being  ample. 
A  little  ventilation  will  be  necessary  in  all  weathers,  but  when  mild 
give  air  liberally.  We  always  select  200  of  the  finest  plants  for  the 
first  introduction  ;  half  the  number  would  be  abundant,  could  we 
depend  on  all  of  them  setting  and  swelling  off"  their  fruit  well,  but 
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at  this  early  season  it  is  always  advisable  to  allow  a  wide  margin  for 
failures  ;  therefore  start  plenty,  and  keep  selecting  the  best  plants, 
the  weakest  ones  will  do  good  service  at  the  end  of  the  season. — 
W.  W. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

AVinter  has  set  in  early,  and  that  too  with  unusual  severity,  there- 
fore the  protection  of  the  various  vegetable  crops  and  saladings 
becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  the  more  so  because  the  gi-owth  is  so 
flaccid  and  watery — a  circumstance  whicli,  .as  a  matter  of  course, 
renders  the  plants  the  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost.  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  common  Bracken  is  plentiful,  protection  becomes  a 
very  easy  matter,  as  there  is  no  better  material  for  covering  Celery, 
Cauliflowers,  and  early  Broccoli ;  the  lightest  sprinkling  of  it  over 
the  plants  wards  oft'  many  degrees  of  frost,  and  what  is  of  great  con- 
sideration in  some  gardens  it  does  not  present  that  untidy  appearance 
that  stable  litter  does,  which  is  the  next  best  protecting  material. 
All  heads  of  Broccoli  or  Cauliflowers  that  are  anything  like  fully 
grown  would  be  best  lifted  entirely  and  taken  under  cover.  They 
keep  good  for  weeks  either  heeled  in  or  suspended  head  downwards 
in  any  cool  shed  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded.  Lettuces  and 
Endive  may  also  be  protected  with  Bracken,  but  those  that  are 
letjuired  for  \vinter  salads  ought  always  to  have  the  protection  of 
frames.  Cauliflower  and  even  Cabbage  plants  will  be  the  better  to 
have  protection  in  severe  weather.  Parsley  is  best  protected  with 
mats  resting  on  hooped  sticks,  or  Pea-sticks  laid  over  the  bed.  Of 
course  all  such  protection  should  only  be  employed  when  the  weather 
is  really  severe,  and  should  at  once  be  removed  wlicn  it  has  become 
more  favourable.  After  such  hard  weather  it  is  also  necessary  to  go 
over  plots  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  Kale.s,  and  pick 
off  all  the  decayed  leaves,  which  not  only  smell  disagreeably,  but 
hinder  the  admission  of  air,  which  is  most  essential  to  keep  such 
green  crops  in  a  sturdy  condition.  When  the  weather  renders  it 
impracticaVjle  to  work  on  the  ground,  compost  and  manure  heaps  may 
be  turned  over,  leaves  and  stable  litter  got  together  for 
making  hotbeds  for  forcing  purposes,  and  drains  opened, 
ditches  cleared,  hedges  clipped,  and  advantage  should  always 
be  taken  of  dry,  frosty  weather  to  do  all  heavy  wheeling  or  carting, 
for  such  work  is  then  not  only  the  more  easily  and  expeditiously  done, 
but  there  is  no  after  repairing  of  walks  required,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  traffic  takes  place  under  less  favourable  conditions,  and  thus 
"labour  saved  is  labour  gained."  In  the  forcing  department  increased 
vigilance  will  now  be  requisite  to  keep  up  supplies.  AVith  proper 
appliances,  as  regards  heated  forcing  pits  and  frames,  tliis  is  an  easy 
matter,  but  in  tlie  majority  of  gardens  these  are  lacking ;  hence  a 
certain  amount  of  scheming  and  contriving  as  to  how  and  wliere  to 
grow  the  various  crops  is  necessary.  Rhubarlj  gives  least  trouble 
when  the  roots  are  lifted  and  placed  in  a  Musliroom  house,  but  the 
want  of  such  a  place  need  be  no  drawback,  as  it  will  do  in  any  shed, 
cellar,  or  outhouse,  only,  of  course,  the  warmer  the  situation  the 
sooner  it  is  ready  ;  in  cool  places  time  may  be  gained  by  always 
watering  with  warm  water  at  about  a  temperature  of  90'".  It  may 
also  be  forced  in  the  open  ground  by  placing  over  the  crowns,  pots, 
tubs,  &c.,  and  using  leaves  only  as  a  heating  medium,  as  the  addition 
of  litter  renders  the  heat  too  violent.  Seakale  is  amon.able  to  exactly 
the  same  modes  of  forcing  as  Rhubarb,  except  tliat  extra  care  is 
necess.ary  to  exclude  liglit  and  air  to  blanch  it  well.  Forcing  pits 
that  are  specially  constructed  and  heated  with  hot-water  pipes  arc, 
of  course,  the  best  in  which  to  grow  Asparagus  ;  Ijut  a  bed  made  up 
of  leaves  and  a  small  proportion  of  stable  litter,  witli  frames  placed 
on  it,  or  a  similar  bed  made  up  on  the  floor  of  a  Vinery  tliat  is  being 
forced,  serves  the  puriiosc  equally  well.  A  Iwttom-heat  of  7.5"  should 
never  be  exceeded,  and  a  top  or  surface  heat  ranging  from  4.'j'^  to 
5.5".  For  the  forcing  of  French  Beans — even  when  tliere  are  pits 
specially  constructed  in  which  to  grow  them — there  is  no  better  plan 
tlian  having  tliem  in  pots,  as  they  can  tlien  be  moved  at  will,  and 
the  crop  advanced  or  retarded  as  may  be  required,  and  a  constant 
succession  is  far  more  easily  maintained  by  making  a  sowing  fort- 
nightly in  quantity  according  to  demand.  One  important  item  in 
tlieir  culture  is  that  tliey  are  moisture-loving,  and  should  never  suffer 
from  want  of  water  either  at  the  root  or  in  tlie  atmospliere.  Carrots 
and  Radishes  force  well  when  sown  on  a  bed  of  sufficient  massive- 
ness  to  produce  a  liottom-heat  of  6.5"  ;  glass  coverings  are,  of  course, 
indispensable,  but  Mlien  the  weather  is  mild  tlie  fullest  exposure  is 
necessary.  If  the  two  crops  are  sown  in  alternate  lines  6  in.  asunder, 
the  Radishes  will  come  off'  before  they  are  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
the  Carrots.  Herbs  are  required  in  such  small  quantities  only  that 
they  should  always  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  in  any  convenient 
place,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Mustard  and  Cress. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— December  8  to  13. 

Flowf,r.s. — Looking  over  bedding  plants  and  removing  decayed 
leaves  and  weeds.  Placing  in  gentle  heat  a  few  plants  of  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Prunus  sinensis.     Potting  a  few 


more  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  3-in.  pots.  Potting  bulbs  of  Ranun- 
culuses and  Anemones.  Re-arranging  greenhouses.  Tying  up  and 
staking  Mignonette  ;  also  Eucharis  amazonica. 

Frhit. — Pruning  Trebbiano  Vines,  and  scrubbing  paint  with  soft 
soap  to  cleanse  and  kill  insects  that  may  have  accumulated  in  cre- 
vices. Looking  over  Apples  and  Pears  in  fruit  room,  and  picking 
out  all  decayed  fruits,  (living  Raspberries  a  good  top-dressing  of 
rough  manure.  Looking  over  Strawberries  plunged  in  leaves,  and 
picking  off'  all  decayed  foli.ago.  Tying  in  young  shoots  of  Vines 
trained  on  wires  for  table  decoration. 

VEfiETABLES. — Covering  up  a  piece  of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  with 
manure  and  leaves.  Spawning  Jlushroom  bed  outside  and  turning 
manure  for  more  beds.  Tying  and  stopping  winter  Cucumbers. 
Potting  a  few  more  French  Beans,  and  getting  in  next  batcli  of  Rhu- 
barb for  forcing.  Manuring  and  trenching  ground  for  Potatoes,  and 
sliifting  those  growing  in  pots  to  a  house  in  which  they  will  have 
more  light.  (Jetting  up  a  few  clumps  of  Mint  and  Tarragon  for 
forcing.  Sprinkling  a  little  burnt  ashes  and  lime  on  Pea  border  as  a 
preventive  of  slugs.  Placing  pots  over  Seakale  ready  for  forcing  ; 
also  covering  up  Endive  and  Lettuces  to  blancli,  and  placing  a  few 
more  roots  of  Witloof  in  Mushroom  house  for  salad.  Cutting  all 
Cucumbers  ready  for  use,  and  placing  tliem  in  troughs  to  keej). 
Cutting  Veitch's  Self-protecting  Broccoli,  many  of  whicli  are  still 
producing  good  useful  heads. — R.  G.,  Bimjldey. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


HOW  TO  PL.\NT  A  SHRUB  GROUP. 

Let  me  deiiict  to  you,  as  ne.irly  as  I  can,  wliat  I  find  to  be 
the  iLsual  conception  of  a  well-planted  shrub  group  ;  I  meau  a 
shrub  group  properly  planted  according  to  tlie  standard  of 
most  gardeners  and  lawn  planters.  It  consists  simply  of  an 
oval  or  circle  of  spaded  earth,  filled  to  repletion  with  .shrubs 
planted  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  apart.  Cultivation  and  mass  [ilanting 
are  evidently  hero  keiit  in  view — laudable  objects,  certainly, 
in  tlieir  way — but  how  about  the  arrangement  of  colour  and 
form  in  foliage  and  flower  ?  What  evidence  is  shown  in  such 
cases  of  knowledge  and  adaptation  to  the  various  seasons  for 
blooming  jieculiar  to  species  and  varieties  1  I  fear  both  know- 
ledge and  taste  here  fail  lawn  planters  and  gardeners  in  very 
many  cases.  JIust  we  draw  the  inference  that  lawn  planting 
skill  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  those  who  should  know  it  best  1  If 
not,  how  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  knowledge 
and  taste  are  so  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  construc- 
tion of  most  shrub  groups  i  One  might  fancy  tliat  the  bed- 
ding-out S3'stem  apipliod  to  ribbon  gardening  had  furnished 
models  for  planting  many  of  our  deciduous  shrub  groups. 
But  no,  I  would  not  so  insult  bedding  out,  oftentimes  excel- 
lently done,  by  making  it  responsible  for  such  slovenly,  unsatis- 
factory work.  Here  you  have  generally  a  fair  study  of  colour 
and  form,  and  time  of  blooming.  In  deciduous  shrub  groups, 
on  the  other  hand,  small  plants  even  are  frequently  huddled 
where  large  plants  ought  to  be,  and  vice  versA.  Perhaps  you 
will  say  this  is  mere  captious  fault  finding.  I  can  do  no  more, 
then,  in  defence  of  these  assertions  than  tell  you  briefly  what 
I  consider  a  well-planted  shrub  group.  Assuming,  fir.st,  a 
knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  blooming  and  the  colours  and 
forms  of  shrubs,  I  would  look  at  any  hill-side  group  of  wild 
plants  and  get  what  hints  I  could  from  their  arrangement.  In 
short,  I  would  ordinarily  plant  my  shrubs  4  ft.  apart — in  rare 
cases  3  ft. — dig  only  a  circle  of  about  1  ft.  in  diameter  around 
the  plant,  and  fertilise  liberally  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 
Frequent  spading  for  cultivation  is  as  necessary  here  as  ever, 
and  is  generally  neglected.  The  Grass  must,  of  course,  be 
kept  neatly  trimmed  among  the  plants,  and  though  the  use  of 
a  sickle  be  found  necessary  at  times,  the  improved  and  cleanly 
appearance  thereby  attained  will  fully  repay  all  trouble. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  arrangement.  It  is  commonly  the 
habit,  where  any  defined  system  of  arrangement  is  attempted, 
to  place  the  large  plants  in  the  centre  and  the  low  ones  on  the 
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outer  edges.  In  a  general  way  this  is  correct,  if  the  work  be 
not  executed  in  a  formal  manner.  Such  grouping  is,  however, 
not  strictly  correct  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  planting. 
Here  and  there  through  the  mass,  even  to  the  extreme  end, 
taller  plants,  such  as  Tamarisks,  ifec,  should  be  so  disposed  as 
to  give  an  irregular  wavy  sky  line.  No  sharp  transitions  in 
height  should  be  allowed  ;  that  is,  a  shrub  adjoining  this 
specially  tall  one  should  not  be  sufficiently  small  to  make  a 
sharp  contrast.  ^Vgain,  plenty  of  shrubs  of  the  same  variety 
may  be  massed  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  but  on  the  out- 
skirts more  numerous  varieties  may  be  disposed.  This  applies, 
however,  only  to  groups  of  considerable  size.  Smaller  griiui)s 
Kay  be  planted  with  shrubs,  each  of  a  different  variety. 
Trees  of  moderate  size  may  be  planted  in  the  group  instead  of 
the  larger  shiubs,  which  ordinarily  should  form  the  high  points 
of  the  sky  line.  Large  shrubs  or  low  trees  dotted  singly  near 
points  of  outer  curves  also  increase  the  natural  effect.  Due 
regard  should  be  given  to  scattering  different  colours  about 
tlie  mass,  so  that  a  number  of  red  flowers,  for  instancs,  may 
not  be  crowded  in  one  spot,  and  none  at  all  be  seen  elsewhere. 
The  same  management  should  apjily  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  plants  which  bloom  at  different  seasons  of  the  spring  and 
summer.  I  doubt  not  that  many  will  wonder  that  so  much 
study  should  be  given  to  a  group  of  shrubs.  But  it  would  not 
be  thought  much  if  it  were  once  understood,  and  the  effect 
is  really  greatly  superior  to  the  common  style  of  nondescript 
arrangement.  In  conclusion,  I  should  say  what  has  been 
already  implied,  that  culture  is  obtained  as  well  in  this  way 
as  in  any  other.  It  is  also  in  place  to  call  attention  here  to 
the  yearly  necessity  of  pruning  shrubs  at  the  special  season 
when  provision  is  best  made  for  flowers  during  the  coming 
years.  S.  Paesons,  in  Cuuntnj  Gcitt/cman. 


AUTUMN    TINTS. 


Whence  come  these  ?  Hitherto  we  h.ive  perstuaded  ourselves  that 
warm  summers,  warm  dry  autumns,  and  well-ripened  wood  were 
quite  indispens.able  to  the  production  of  anything  like  gorgeous 
autumn  leaf  coloration.  This  season  has  proven  quite  tlie  contrary, 
for  we  have  had  no  sununcr  iu  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — 
nothing  but  wet  and  cold — and  yet  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
such  f  :dl  and  rieli  autumn  tints  before.  The  common  trees — Beech 
for  instance — have  been  remarkaljly  fine.  Within  view  of  where  I 
write  there  are  some  mountain  slopes  fairly  wooded  with  Beech 
freely  intermixed  with  otiier  trees,  and  tliese  slopes  alone  produced 
remarkable  features,  for  the  trees  ilid  net  appear  to  come  to  matu- 
rity altogether.  On  the  contrary,  one  here  might  be  seen  just 
assuming  a  yellow  hue,  there  another  merging  into  orange,  and  again 
one  exchanging  the  orange  for  brown,  anil  such  browns,  full,  ripe, 
brimful  of  colour  ;  and,  moreover,  the  period  during  which  these 
changes  \\  ere  produced  was  of  much  longer  duration  tlian  usual.  I 
think  that  instead  of  searching  for  the  source  of  coloration  in  warm 
summers  and  autumns  we  must  rather  look  for  it  in  acopioussnpply 
of  moisture,  and  just  sufJicient  warmth  to  enable  hardy  trees  to 
make  their  growth.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  store  up  a  larger  than 
ordinary  supply  of  juices,  which,  wlien  the  proper  time  comes,  gra- 
dually but  sm-ely  undergo  that  process  which  changes  gTeen  to 
yellow,  yellow  to  red  or  brown,  and  so  on.  Be  that  as  it  may,  liow- 
ever,  the  fact  remains,  and  the  keen  observer  has  been  enabled  to 
make  copious  notes  for  future  use. 

Populus  nivea  was  very  charming  this  season  ;  some  of  its  leaves 
were  briglit  yellow,  others  green,  and  others  again  showed  the  sil- 
very under-surfaces.  I  noticed  in  one  place,  close  to  a  piece  of  orna- 
mental water,  a  specimen  of  tlie  Weeping  Poplar  ;  this  was  very 
fine,  the  leaves  changed  first  to  a  yellowish  orange,  and  then  to  red 
and  full  crimson,  and  they  remained  so  for  along  time.  The  Ameri- 
can Oaks  liave  been  as  bright  as  could  be,  showing  that  for  them,  at 
least,  we  do  not  require  an  American  sun.  The  Sumachs  have 
been  truly  gorgeous,  clothed,  as  tliey  have  been,  iu  crimson.  The 
Liquid.ambars,  so  highly  sjjoken  of  as  conspicuous  in  American 
woods,  never  become  here  more  than  purple,  and  this  year  they 
formed  no  exception,  showing  that  in  theircase  tlicy  want  somctliing 
that  we  in  this  country  have  not  got.  On  the  other  hand,  Parrotia 
persica,  in  all  positions — in  full  exposure  to  light,  and  also  iu  half- 
shady  places  amongst  other  plants — ripened  into  the  most  beautiful 


tints  of  orange,  pink,  crimson,  &c.  ;  perhajjs  the  most  remarkaVile  of 
all,  however,  was  a  bush  of  Stuartia  grandifiora  ;  tliis,  though  in  a 
half-sh.ady  position,  .assumed  the  richest  possible  hues  of  orange,  red, 
and  riiby-crimson,  with  a  sort  of  second  colour  .shining  through  them. 
The  various  Maples  have  been  splendid  ;  Acer  colchicum  rubrum  was 
worth  going  a  journey  to  see  ;  the  gTowing  points  of  this  tree  are 
always  of  a  vinous-purple,  and  this  remained  until  the  last,  in  fact, 
until  all  the  lower  leaves  had  become  bright  yellow,  thus  represent- 
ing amass  of  gold,  with  purple  points  thrust  up  through  it  here  and 
there.  A.  ginnala  assumed  tints  of  crimson,  almost  vieing  with 
those  of  the  Cardinal-flower.  Rhamnus  Latifolius  gradually  changed 
from  gi'een  to  yellow,  and  tins  went  on  until  the  whole  bush  was 
rich  golden  yellow,  highly  suggestive  of  what  huge  bushes  of  yellow 
Calceolarias  would  be,  and  tluis  they  have  remained  for  a  long  time, 
and  ajipear  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  yet. 

What  to  me  has  seemed  remarkable  is  that  Cotoneaster  Simonsii, 
after  pro<lucing  a  lich  crop  of  berries  (7\hich,  by  the  way,  were  very 
late  in  ripening),  almost  rendered  them  invisible  by  the  rich  colours 
assumed  by  the  leaves  ;  in  fact,  it  was  quite  a  struggle  between 
the  foliage  and  berries  as  to  "whicii  should  be  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  so  tlie  effect  w.as  quite  dazzling.  The  .Ashes  also  looked  quite 
cheerful  in  their  sombre  yellow,  beyond  which  they  did  not  get, 
and  now  the  Elms — always  late — are  striving  to  emulate  the  Beeches, 
since  departed.  JIany  evergreens  have  also  caught  the  infection  ; 
the  Berberries  especially  are  assuming  tints  quite  unusual  in  their  case, 
the  points  of  B,  .Aquifolium  being  rieh  crimson,  and  B.  Darwini  also 
changing  from  green  to  yellow  and  crimson.  Fruit  trees  again,  espe- 
cially Pears,  have  lieen  very  fine.  Altogether,  the  tree  lover  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  highly  gratified,  .and  moreover  much  instructed, 
by  the  rich  treat  wliich  the  autumn  tints  this  year  have  afforded 
him.  T.  .Sjiitii. 

NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES,  SHEUB3,  &  WOODLANDS. 


Large  Welling-tonia  gig-antea.— Au  uncommonly  tall  .and 
h.andsonie  specimen  of  this  tree  is  growing  in  the  jileasure  grounds 
at  Fonthill  Gitford,  near  S.alisbui-j'.  It  measures  54  ft.  9  in.  in  height, 
and  girths  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground  7  ft.  5  in.  This  is  the  tallest 
Wellingtonia  by  about  2  ft.  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  I  (juestion  whether 
there  is  another  specimen  so  tall  in  England  ;  the  girth  of  stem,  too, 
is  also  remarkably  great,  considering  the  few  years  it  has  been  in  this 
country.  Twenty-six  years  ago,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lobb  first  sent  seeds 
of  this  Conifer  home,  and,  probably,  this  specimen  was  not  jilauted 
in  its  present  situation  for  at  least  three  or  fouryears  after,  thus  showing 
how  ra])idly  it  has  gi'own,  averaging  nearly  '2h  ft.  every  year  since  it 
was  planted.  Kotwithstanding,  however,  the  fast-growing  jiropen- 
sity  of  the  Wellingtonia  I  have  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  ever 
become  valualjle  as  a  timber  tree  ;  some  jilanks  of  it  in  my  possession, 
1  ft.  broad  and  2  in.  thick,  arc  comparatively  speaking  as  light  as 
cork,  and,  I  fear,  would  not  resist  the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry 
weather,  if  used  for  outdoor  work,  many  seasons  without  undergoing 
I'.apid  decay. — tJEOROE  Beiiuv. 

Pyrus  Malus  floribunda.— It  often  occurs  that  we  get 
notices  of  the  good  things  wlicu  they  are  in  flower,  which  is,  of 
course,  at  a  season  when  it  is  too  late  to  plant,  and  I  would  there- 
fore bring  the  merits  of  this  most  beautiful  deciduous  shrub  before 
the  readers  of  The  0.-\r.r>EX  now,  that  they  may  take  advantage  of 
it  to  obt.ain  plants,  .and  get  them  planted  as  soon  as  the  sharp 
weather  has  left  us.  In  growth  and  habit  this  Pyrus  resembles  the 
Quinee,  having  long  pendulous  twiggy  shoots  tluat  emit  clusters  of 
blossoms  from  every  bud  like  those  of  the  Cherry  in  size  and  fonn, 
but  instead  of  being  pale  as  they  are,  have  the  lovely  rosy  tints  of 
Apple  blooms,  so  that  a  bush  or  tree  of  it  is  a  strikingly  ornamental 
object  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  one  well  suited  for  any  lawn  or 
conspicuous  position  among  evergreens,  which  help  to  show  it  up 
to  advantage.  To  get  it  to  flower  freely  it  should  have  an  open 
sunny  situation,  that  the  wood  m.ay  become  well  ripened,  and  if  shel- 
tered from  the  north  winds  all  the  better,  as  its  beauty  is  apt  to 
get  marred  and  cut  short  if  the  branches  are  blown  to  ami  fro  by  the 
cutting  breezes  th.at  set  in  from  that  quarter.  Jajian  has  yielded  us 
many  hardy  floral  treasures,  and  the  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  is  one  of 
the  best,  which  nurserymen  have  not  lx;en  slow  to  perceive,  and 
anticii>ating  a  large  demand  for  it  have  worked  up  a  good  stock.  It 
is  more  than  likely  th.at  it  will  be  valuable  for  forcing,  and  if  it  will 
bear  that  treatment,  neat  headed  st.andards  would  be  quite  a  feature 
in  any  conservatory. — S.  I). 

Fittosporum  Mayi. — A  short  time  since  I  saw  a  most  beauti- 
ful plant  of  this  Pittosporum  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Pridcaux 
Place,  Padstow,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  was  IS  ft.  high, 
and  1.3ft.  through.  Is  this  size  anything  unusual?  or  does  any  of 
your  correspondents  know  of  larger  or  bt-tter  ])lants  ?    This  one  seems 
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to  have  withstood  the  last  severe  winter  without  the  least  injurj-, 
whilst  at  Trelissick,  on  the  south  coast,  several  good  plants  of  it,  and 
also  of  F.  undulatum,  were  killed  ;  and  at  Porthgwidden,  only  about 
a  mile  distant,  several  fine  plants  were  not  in  the  least  injured.— 

Thujopsis  borealis  variegata.— This  is  a  very  well- 
marked  and  beautiful  variety  of  Conifer,  much  superior  to  the  plants 
of  that  kind  that  have  been  seen  aljout.  I  speak  of  the  Bagshot 
variety,  which  is  in  Mr.  John  Waterer's  collection. — H.  V. 

Tropical  Fig  Trees. — The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
well  the  extraordinary  and  vigorous  character  of  some  species  of 
trees  in  the  Tropics.  At  home  with  us  tree  growth  is  steady 
and  limited,  so  to  speak  ;  the  stems  of  trees  are  often  formed 
with   some   kind   of    regularity   of    giowth   and   rotundity.       The 


Grotesque  shapes  of  a  species  of  Ficus. 

Fig  trees  of  tlie  South  American  river  valleys,  which  pile  buttress 
against  buttress,  and  build  their  stems,  have  a  wild  luxuriance  and 
superabundance  of  vigour  of  whicli  we  here  know  nothing.  I  bought 
a  print  showing  a  great  Fig  tree  near  Bombay  the  other  day  which 
really  embraced  in  the  spread  of  its  many  branches  bowers,  or  rather 
temples,  beneath  which  numbers  of  people  could  sit  and  amuse 
themselves. — H. 

A  Venerable  Ye'W  Tree.— "A  Subscriber"  invites  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkable  tree,  "  believed  by  many  to  be  the  oldest  living 
tree  in  the  kingdom,"  now  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  axe.  It 
is  in  the  churchyard  of  Buckland,  near  Dover,  and  is  known  as  the 
Buckland  Yew.  It  appears  the  church  has  grown  too  small  for  the 
needs  of  the  parisli,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  westward,  in 
which  case  the  Yew  tree  must  be  cleared  away.  Our  correspondent 
implores  that  this  may  not  be  done.  We  cannot  oH'er  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  being  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  case.  But 
we  can  make  a  general  remark  to  this  effect — that,  as  a  rule,  to 
which  the  exceptions  are  exceedingly  few,  the  enlargement  of  an 
old  church  is  a  grave  mistake.  The  process  spoils  the  structure, 
and  does  not  result  in  a  comfortable  arrangement  for  tlie  worshijj- 
pcrs.     The  prudent  course  to  pursue  is  to  build  another  churcli   and 


preserve  the  old  one  as  a  landmark  and  record  of  the  past.  We  did 
that  at  Stcke  Newington,  and  our  dear  old  parish  church,  with  its 
tiny  spire,  lemaina  intact  and  hugged  by  the  trees  that  have  loved  it 
long. — O'ai'Jciirrs'  Magazine. 
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PEACH  CROPPING  AND  TRAINING. 

JIe.  CowcrRX  (p.  45S)  made  certain  assertions  regarding  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  extension  system  of  training,  and  being  asked  by 
me  for  proof  of  his  statements,  he  answers  that  he  was  taught  "  in 
a  school  evidently  superior  to  that  in  which  the  extension  system  is 
advocated,"  which  may  be  so,  but  he  fails  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
fact.  He  complains  also  that  "  it  is  unfair  for  me  at  this  season  of 
the  year  to  doubt  the  number  of  fruits  \\  hich  his  trees  have  borne." 
May  I  ask,  did  he  give  your  readers  an  opportunity  of  verifying  his 
statements  when  he  sent  examples  to  The  G.4EDEN  office  on  August 
10,  which  were  "stated  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  crop"  that  he  had 
been  gathering  for  some  weeks  previously  ?  And  now  a  ^^•ord 
regarding  the  quantity  of  fruit  gathered.  I  fancy  I  know  pretty  ■^^  ell 
what  a  I'each  tree  can  do  under  good  culture,  but  Mr.  L'owburn  s 
statements  do  surprise  me,  and  really  require  looking  into.  We  are 
now  told  that  his  tree  bore  "ten  good  7-oz.  fruit  "to  the  square 
foot,  which  is  asking  us  to  believe  that  his  Teach  tree,  '22  ft.  square, 
(JS4  Square  feet),  bore  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  stone 
of  fruit  to  the  square  foot,  or  only  two  hundredweight  less  than  one 
ten  on  the  whole— a  weight  proba1)ly  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
tree  itself,  roots  and  branches.  Whether  such  a  thing  is  possible  or 
not,  even  once  in  a  way,  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge.  Mr.  Cowburn 
states  that  he  has  obtained  continuously  such  crops  regularly  for 
years.  It  is  not  tlie  quantity  I  doubt  ;  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  tlia*,  but  the  size  and  quality  :  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
fruit  generally  was  more  like  small  marbles  than  anything  else,  and 
I>roportionately  poor  otherwise,  though  7-oz.  fruit  might  have  been 
produced  here  and  tliere  where  the  crop  was  thin.  When  Mr.  Cow- 
burn  has  such  another  crop  to  show  I  would  gladly,  if  well,  make  a 
journey  to  see  it.  I  may  remark  that  the  sample  of  Nectarines  sent 
by  Mr.  Cowburn  to  The  C.\rde.n-  OiSce  in  August  simply  showed 
that  he  had  not  thinned  his  crop  at  all.  "  Within  a  space  of  6  m. 
there  were  five  Nectarines,  and  judging  from  the  space  and  the  way 
in  -n  liich  tlie  Nectarine  bears,  these  must  have  been  about  the  size  of 
Cooseberries.  J-  ^'  "'• 

[No  ;  they  were  good-sized  Nectarines  fit  for  any  table.] 


GIVING  MANURE  TO  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  are  certain  principles  easy  of  recognition  which  should  always 
govern  the  application  of  solid  manures  to  fruit  trees.  So  long  as  a 
tree  is  making  a  fair  average  annual  growth,  according  to  the  variety 
—and  there  is  much  variation  in  the  vigour  of  different  kinds— rich 
solid  manures  would  be  hurtful.  This  need  not,  of  course,  prevent 
help  being  given  at  times  when  urgently  required,  either  in  the  shape 
of  a  sprinkling  of  guano  or  other  artificial  manure,  to  be  afterwards 
watered  in,  or  it  may  be  given  with  good  effect  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  best  time  to  give  quick-acting  stimulants  is  in  summer,  when 
the  trees  are  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruit  and  seem  to  require  help 
speedily.  The  best  time  for  using  solid  manures  is  doubtless  in 
autumn  ;  they  should  be  applied  just  beneath  the  surface,  but  not 
necessarily  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots.  An  inch  or  two  of 
the  surface  soil  may  be  removed,  the  manure  spread  over,  and  the 
soil  scattered  over  again.  In  the  case  of  very  old,  exhausted  trees, 
whose  roots  are  for  the  most  part  deep  in  the  earth,  the  manure  may 
be  buried  deeper,  nearer  to  them,  to  be  the  more  easily  available, 
and  it  should  be  given  in  greater  quantities.  Many  of  the  scrubby 
old  Ajiple  and  Pear  trees  tliat  seem  past  redemption  might  be  brought 
back  to  health  and  usefulness  if  treated  in  the  manner  suggested. 
Tlie  wonder  is  that  it  seldom  occurs  to  people  to  help  them  in  this 
way.  Y'ear  after  year,  what  fruit  the  trees  bear  is  gathered  and 
taken  away ;  the  leaves,  too,  fall  and  arc  blown  by  the  wind  to  the 
nearest  dyke,  and  no  part  of  the  load  the  trees  have  carried  is  given 
back  to  them  ag.ain  to  help  to  support  them.  Small  wonder  is  it 
then  that,  after  a  certain  period,  their  vigour  fails.  In  good,  fertile 
land  tlie  struggle  is,  of  course,  a  protracted  one  ;  but  even  in  the  best 
land,  after  the  first  flush  of  youth  is  over,  trees  that  are  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  need  support,  and  when  they  cease  to  make  a 
reasonable  growtli  annually  it  is  time  for  re-invigorating  measures  to 
be  taken  in  hand,  and  there  is  no  plan  so  good  as  the  application  of 
rich  top-dressings.  Tlie  way  in  which  the  roots  of  trees  seem  to  find 
their  food,  even  if  placed  at  a  distance  from  them,  is  very  remark- 
able ;  and  as  it  is  certain  they    have  this  power  of  discovery,  by 
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lilacing  their  food  uear  the  surface  they  are  brought  witliiii  the  influ- 
ence of  air  aiid  sunshine.  E.   Hobday, 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON   THE  PRUIT   GAEDEN. 

Late  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.— Allow  me  to  say  that 
tlic  words  attributed  to  ma  by  Mr.  C'owlnirn  (p.  496)  on  tliia  subject 
are  not  to  be  found  in  my  remarks  of  the  previous  week.  I  did  not 
say  that  Vines  started  late  woidd  mature  their  fruit  "  liy  the  begin- 
ning of  October,"  or  that  tliey  could  be  retarded  at  starting  time 
"  till  tlie  latter  part  of  May,  or  even  later."  "About  the  beginning 
of  October"  and  "till  May  or  later"  were  my  words  ;  and  I  still 
say — and  am  prepared  to  prove,  if  necessary — tliat  Bhack  Hamburgh 
Grapes  can  be  ripened  in  tlie  period  I  have  stateil.  We  wei'e  cutting 
good  and  well  ripened  and  coloured  Black  Haniliurghs  fi'om  Vines 
this  season,  tlie  first  week  in  October,  that  had  not  burst  a  single  bud 
by  the  end  of  April,  and  we  have  been  cutting  from  that  house 
until  now,  and  the  fruit  looked  as  if  it  would  keep  well  for  anotlier 
six  weeks,  as  it  lias  done  before  in  the  same  Vinery  and  on  the  same 
Vines.  I  have  started  Vines  in  November,  and  cut  from  them  the 
first  week  in  April ;  and  hundreds  of  otlier  gardeners  have  done  the 
same.  But  Black  Hamburghs  liave  been  ripened  in  even  less  time 
than  tliis.  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  book  on  the  Vine,  states  tliat  he 
started  a  Vinery  on  the  1st  of  September  and  cut  the  first  disli  of 
Grapes  from  it  on  the  1st  of  January.  After  this,  I  tliink  your 
correspondent's  "six  months,  more  or  less,"  during  which  he  says 
the  Blaclc  Hamburgh  requires  to  ripen  its  fruit  may  be  dismissed 
from  consideration.^-J.  S.  W. 

Mistletoe  Growing  on  the  Plum.— In  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens  is  to  be  found,  according  to  the  O'ttrdi'iicr's  Heconl, 
excellent  examples  of  this  curious  parasite — so  rare  in  Ireland — grow- 
ing on  a  variety  of  Plum  as  freely  as  could  possibly  be  desired. 
The  plants  evidently  appear  quite  at  home,  being  in  the  most  robust 
healtli  and  sliowing  an  abundance  of  berries.  We  are  not  exactly 
sure  how  long  it  is  since  they  were  hrst  placed  in  tlieir  present  posi- 
tion, but  we  should  say  it  cannot  be  less  than  ten  to  twelve  years. 

Classification  of  Grapes.— I  doubt  if  tliat  .attempted 
classihcation  of  (irapes  (p.  423)  will  meet  "a  long-felt  want,"  first, 
because  such  a  want  as  is  indicated  lias  not  been  felt,  and  secondly 
because  the  said  "  classification  "  is  too  complicated  and  artificial — 
no  less  than  sixteen  classes  and  sub-divisions  !  I  do  not  suppose  that 
it  is  intended  to  serve  any  botanical  end,  and  it  will  not  be  popular, 
for  the  necessities  of  culture  have  compelled  us  to  divide  Grapes  into 
three  classes,  like  Potatoes,  viz.,  early,  second,  and  late,  and  tliese 
again  into  black,  red,  and  white,  an  arrangement  that  meets  all  our 
needs.  If  it  -were  desirable  to  class  v.arieties  by  their  flavour, 
Muscat  and  Sweet  would  describe  them  .all ;  but  to  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "Sweet"  and  "  Vinous"  is  next  to  impossible,  and 
the  list  is  a  failure  in  this  respect,  for,  so  far  as  I  understand  the 
somewhat  v.ague  term  "Vinous,"  it  .applies  just  as  well  to  varieties 
in  the  Sweetwater  class  as  to  those  in  the  class  under  that  name. — C. 

Peach  Training  at  Wilton.— I  noticed  some  remark.able 
Peach  houses  at  Wilton  the  otlier  d.ay,  new  and  very  well  built. 
The  trees,  instead  of  being  trained  under  the  roof  as  usual,  are 
trained  on  trellises,  which  form  walls  across  the  house,  so  to  say,  only 
leaving  the  passage  free.  The  liouses,  being  very  light  from  being 
glazed  with  Large  glass  windows,  these  trees  enjoy  full  light  from  top 
to  bottom,  while  at  the  same  time  the  light  reaches  the  back  wall  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  fully  perfect  the  fruit  and  wood  on  it.  The  Peach 
trees  had  only  been  planted  a  year,  yet  they  had  made  a  very  remark- 
able growth,  and  were  thoroughly  ripened.  Mr.  ChiiUis  has  the  full- 
est confidence  in  the  plan,  and  has  carried  it  out  thoroughly  well. 

Doyenne  Boussoch.— We  g.athered  this  fine  Pear  at  the  end 
of  October.  It  is  now  (Dec.  1)  just  becoming  ripe,  having  been 
lately  removed  to  a  warm  room.  There  is  no  trace  of  decay  at  the 
core,  as  often  hajipens  with  this  variety  if  kept  a  few  d.ays  only 
beyond  its  season  for  ripening  ;  but,  although  juicy  and  refreshing,  it 
has  neither  the  flavour  nor  the  texture  peculiar  to  this  Pear  in  favour- 
able seasons.  A  few  of  the  forwardest,  got  earlier,  were  ready  for 
eating  by  the  first  week  in  November. — B.  S.,  Rutland. 


Slugs. — The  severity  of  last  winter  undoubtedly  destroyed  many 
of  the  birds  which  usually  prove  the  farmers'  friends.  Owing  to  this, 
.and  the  wet  summer,  great  h.avoc  is  even  now  being  niiide  by  slugs  in 
many  parts  of  the  county  of  Kent.  I  have  lost  already  one  field  of 
early-sown  Kye  (about  eight  acres),  and  others  are  considerably 
tliinned.  The  late-sown  Trifolium  is  also  eaten  ofl',  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Wheat  crops  upon  Clover  lays  will  suffer. — A.  B. 


AN  EDIBLE-1-"RUITED   YUCC^L 

(y.     BACC.4TA,) 

The  .annexed  engraving  represents  a  very  distinct  Yucca  which  was 
introduced  into  Europe  a  few  years  ago  from  New  Mexico  and 
adjoining  localities.  As  may  be  observed  it  has  a  remarkably  rigid 
habit,  and  has  a  short  thick  trunk.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light-green 
colour,  and  are  erect,  sword-shaped,  pointed,  deeply  channelled,  and 
the  edges  have  numerous  shaving-like  appendages.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  showy,  bell-shaped,  white,  and  deliciously  fr.agrant.  Its 
most  remarkable  peculiarity,  however,  is  the  fleshy  fruits,  the  ben-y- 
like  character  of  which  has  suggested  its  specific  name.  The  fruits 
are  dark  purple  in  colour,  from  3  in.  to  o  in.  long,  and  are  often 
beaked.  These  are  represented  in  the  woodcut  half  their  natural 
size.  They  are  described  as  being  of  the  shape  and  consistence  of 
a  ripe  Banana,  a  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  their  native 
country.  The  taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  the  natives  are  very 
fond  of  them,  and  gather  and  dry  quantities  of  them  for  future  use. 
In  an  uncooked  state  they  are  said  to  possess  cathartic  projierties. 

It  belongs  to  the  Caulescent  or  stemmed  section  of  the  Filamento- 
niarginatnB  group  of  the  genus,  the  species  comprising  which  seem  to 
be  but  little  known  at  present.  As  reg.ards  its  hardiness  in  this 
country  there  are  few  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  it  on 
account  of  its  comparative  rarity,  but  a  correspondent  communicated 
a  note  to  The  (i.iRDEN  about  this  time  last  year,  in  which  it  was 
stated  tliat  small  plants  of  it  had  stood  the  previous  two  winters  out- 
of-doors  without  iiy^^Vy.  On  this  point,  however,  any  information 
would  no  doubt  be  acceptable.  W.  G. 


LETTERS   FROJr    SOUTHERN   FRANCE    TO    A 
GENTLEMAN  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  II. 

Nice,  Nov.  25,  1879. 
My  Dear  Squire, — • 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  camlid  retractation,  and  to  hear 
that  the  parusal  of  my  letter  has  given  you  "  more  favourable 
ideas  concerning  this  climate,  and  a  better  opinion  of  foreign 
parts."  Pardon  me  when  I  venture  to  sugge.st  that  your 
incredulity  is  hardly  justified  in  "  never  believing  a  word  you 
liear  from  a  lot  of  old  maids  and  iianibj'  pamby  young  men, 
wlio  go  about  sketching,  and  come  home  to  gush  ;"  and  per- 
mit me  to  e.xpress  my  apprehension  that  you  are  in  danger  of 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  Christian  charity  when  you  say 
that  you  "abominate  fellows  who  can't  ride  to  hounds."  I  am 
acquainted,  I  can  assure  you,  with  a  number  of  unmarried 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  combine  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
with  a  love  of  truth  ;  and  I  have  met  with  individuals,  brave 
in  the  chase,  who  were  very  dull  and  very  disrejiutable  when 
they  were  not  on  horseback.  At  the  same  time  I  accept 
gratefully  the  compliment  which  you  pay  me  when  you  say 
that  my  account  of  the  sunshine,  fruits,  and  flowers,  makes 
you  long  to  see  that  which  you  no  longer  doubt ;  and  I  must 
thank  you  in  the  name  of  all  France  for  your  gracious  con- 
descension in  stating,  that,  if  only  there  were  decent  himting 
and  shooting,  you  would  be  disposed  to  come  over  at  once. 
Unhappily  for  this  nation  and  for  me  I  am  unable  to  say 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  is  a  really  good  hunting 
country.  Without  attaching  undue  imiiortance  to  such  minor 
obstacles  as  the  total  absence  of  foxes  and  hounds,  I  fear  that 
the  precipitous  hills,  the  multitude  of  trees,  whose  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade  would  make  it  impossible  to  enjoy  "  a 
break  in  the  open,"  would  be  fatal  hindrances  to  the  sport  of 
sports.  There  are  none  of  those  pleasant  pastures  over  which 
we  g.alloped  together,  niotihnn  riraduati,  in  those  brave  days 
of  old,  wlien  Drake  hunted  the  Bicester  country,  and  the  stag, 
stretching  forward  free  and  far,  went  liounding  over  the  big 
fields  and  fences  in  the.' Yale  of  Aylesbury.  There  are  none 
of  those  awful,  yet  beloved  walls,  such  as  fluttcrei  our  hearts 
nigh  the  grove  of  Bradwell,  when  my  lord  Redesdale  was 
master  of  "  the  Heythrop,"  and  Jim  Hills  and  Jack  Goddard 
led  the  van. 
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As  to  shooting,  I  watched  yesterday  the  bold  Chasseur, 
■n-ith  his  guu  slung  over  his  back,  saw  him  suddenly  stop,  and 
gaze  intently,  as  one  who  spies  his  quarry  from  afar,  and  then, 
bending  low  and  screening  himself  under  the  long  reeds 
growing  by  the  wayside,  begin  to  stalk  his  game,  He  came 
within  gunshot  range,  he  knelt  silently  and  slowly,  he  took  a 
long  deliberate  aim,  he  fired,  he  started  to  his  feet  with  an 
alacrity  and  vigour  full  of  joy  and  hope,  he  rushed  through 
the  reeds  into  the  Vines  beyond,  and  came  back  erect,  heroic, 
jubilant  as  a  conqueror  from  the  fight,  holding  in  his  bloody 


now  and  then,  like  the  pain  roii  which  we  have  at  breakfast, 
and  which  is  sometimes  sent  toasted  brown  on  one  side, 
white  on  the  other,  and  untouched  by  the  fire ;  and  at  the 
present  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  a  gentle  rain  is  fal'ing  (in 
every  clime  some  rain  must  fall),  but  the  air  is  so  mild,  and 
the  foliage  so  refreshed,  that  the  garden  looked  this  morning 
as  our  gardens  look  on  a  dull  morning  in  early  June. 

This  garden,  and  the  grounds  about  it,  are  formed  by  allu- 
vial deijosits,  brought  by  the  rivers  and  mountain  streams, 
and  they  are  protected  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  the 


Edible  Fruited  Yucca  (Y.  baccata)  witli  fruits  ;  tlie  larger  one  half  the  natural  size. 


hand — and  regarding  it  proudly,  as  though  he  had  just  been 
made  a  baronet — a  poor  little  linnet,  which  we  call  in  Not- 
tinghamshire a  spink.  So  that  I  cannot  hope  to  see  you 
from  these  inducements,  and  must,  in  consequence,  transmit 
to  you  by  letter,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  some 
further  particulars  concerning  the  trees,  and  the  flowers,  and 
the  fruits  which  grow  siir  ce  sol  favor  ise  da  del. 

But  I  must  fir.st  obey  my  conscience,  which  bills  me  tell 
you  that  the  glorious  weather  of  which  I  wrote  to  you  is  not 
without  its  interruptions.  Fur  two  or  three  days  it  has  been 
so  hot  in  the  sun  and  so  cold  in  the   shade,  that  I  have  felt. 


hills,  which  form  a  crescent  round  them,  or,  to  use  an  illus 
tration  more  congenial  to  your  taste,  an  horseshoe,  with  the 
toe  towards  the  north ;  so  that  we  of  the  suburbs  seem  to 
live  in  one  vast  garden,  or  rather  in  a  series  of  gardens, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  picturesque  villas,  many-coloured, 
having  their  walls  white,  their  roofs  red,  their  jalousies  green 
(Shakespeare  says  that  jealousy  is  green),  and  so  fertile  that, 
if  your  temperament  is  sanguine  and  your  imagination  lively, 
you  may  plant  the  stick  of  an  old  parasol  at  night,  and 
expect  to  see  an  Umbrella  Pino  in  the  morning. 

Very  abundant  and  very  beautiful  in  the  Kiviera  are  these 
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Umbrella  Pines  ;  but  what  would  you  say  to  the  Araucaria 
excelsa,  the  Pine  of  Norfolk  Island  (of  which  I  remember  an 
admired  specimen  about  8  ft.  hij;h  in  your  conservatory) 
growing  up  a  great  tree  al  fresco  ?  How  you  would  delight 
in  the  Magnolias,  30  ft.  in  height,  with  their  vermillion 
seeds  gleaming  among  the  grand  foliage ;  the  graceful 
Pepper  Tree,  with  its  Acacia-like  leaves,  and  its  red 
clustering  berries,  and  the  Acacias  themselves,  longifiora 
and  many  others,  large  as  your  Laburnums,  and  covered 
with  their  yellow  flowers  !  How  astonished  you  w'ould 
be  if  I  could  take  you  into  the  city  of  Nice,  and  show  you 
that,  which  is  perhaps  the  fairest  surprise  of  all,  the  row  of 
Palm  trees  with  Oleanders  in  alternation  (the  former  laden 
with  Dates),  which  extends,  with  a  graceful  sweep  from  the 
Promenade  of  the  English  by  the  sea  to  the  Place  of  ilassena 
(so  named  in  honour  of  the  Marquis,  who  was  born  at  Nice), 
and  ending  with  the  noble  specimen  of  Eucalyptus,  which, 
though  only  planted  fifteen  years  ago,  has  a  trunk  and  branches 
such  as  would  not  be  seen  on  our  fore'  trees  in  England  in 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Soir^  lay  I  will  take  his 
measure  and  send  it  you  ;  but  now,  having  you  (mentally) 
in  Nice,  I  must  take  you  up  to  the  Castle,  and  show  you, 
as  we  mount  the  hill,  the  wonderful  Aloes,  growing 
anywhere  and  anyhow,  and,  though  their  inflorescence 
is  over,  assuring  us  by  their  giant  stalks,  long  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  salmon,  how  glorious  their  beauty 
has  been.  And  as  we  reach  the  summit,  what  a  panorama! 
Let  the  old  man  point  out  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Smol- 
lett, in  which  resided  the  author  of  "Humphrey  Clinker;" 
and  let  him  show  you  the  home  in  which  Garibaldi  was  born  ; 
and  try  to  sympathise  with  the  Frenchman's  pride  when,  look- 
ing eastward  over  the  sea,  he  tells  you  that  the  speck  which 
on  a  fine  clear  day  you  may  discern,  is  Corsica,  the  birth- 
place of  Napoleon  ! 

But  these  surprises  of  loveliness  are  incessant.  Palms, 
encircled  by  red  and  white  Roses,  and  by  scarlet  and  yellow 
Nasturtiums  ;  the  blue  flowers  of  the  Plumbago  intermixed 
with  the  crimson  blooms  of  the  Bignonia  ;  the  excjuisite 
Dahlia  imperialis  (truly  an  empress  among  the  flowers)  nearly 
reaching  the  window  of  a  second  floor  ;  the  Locust  tree 
covered  with  fruit-blossoms  ;  the  Tobacco  tree  with  its  yellow 
tubers  ;  all  the  flowers  which  I  named  in  my  last  letter,  and 
many  others,  which,  as  yet,  I  have  not  seen.  Can  we  wonder 
that  such  titles  as  "  Hotel  de  Paradis  "  should  be  siJected  by 
the  happy  innkeepers  of  Nice,  or  that  the  people  generally 
should  hold  as  an  article  of  their  creed  (Nicene)  that  the 
place  of  their  habitation  is  La  Baiedes  An</es.  It  is  no  fault 
of  theirs  if  some  of  the  visitors,  especially  those  who  come 
here  that  they  may  gamble  at  Jlonaco,  suggest  very  different 
and  less  refined  associations. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

S.  li  H. 


Horticultural  Millinery.— In  passing  through  .a  country 
village  the  other  day,  I  noticed  a  Thorn  busli  in  front  of  a  cottage  that 
had  been  cut  and  tortured  into  some  faint  reseniblau'^e  of  a  peacock. 
The  owner,  no  doubt,  admired  his  handiwork,  and  it  gratified  liis 
vanity  to  see  the  rustics  gaping  at  it ;  but,  as  regards  real  utility,  the 
value  of  his  labour  was  nil,  and  in  so  far  .as  it  tends  to  create  a  morbid 
taste  for  distorted  natur.il  objects,  so  much  harm  will  accrue.  It  may 
be  said  the  m!in  with  an  imitation  of  a  peacock  in  front  of  his  dwell- 
ing is  only  a  humble  imit.ator  of  the  great  men  who  have  gone  before 
him  in  outraging  Nature  by  cutting  and  trimming  Yews  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  more  or  less  grotesijue.  The 
same  evil  spirit  that  presided  over  the  topiary  work  of  a  previous 
generation  is  still  extant.  It  was  seen  a  few  years  ago  in  the  jioly- 
chrome  patterns  of  cut  Box,  and  the  geometrical  figures  filled  with 
broken  bricks,  slates,  and  stones.  It  is  now  seen  in  the  carpet  beds, 
that,  first  started  in  the  London  parks,  spread  all  over  the  country. 


And  doubtless,  when  these  have  passed  away,  the  same  passion  for 
improving  Nature  will  be  developcil  in  some  other  direction.  Btit  a 
well  grown,  that  i-^,  a  naturally  grown  tree  or  jilant,  always  gives 
jjleasure  ;  monstrosities  of  Nature  distorted  never  retain  their  hold 
upon  our  afiections  long.  'J'lie  eye  wearies  of  the  regular  lines  of  the 
cut  trees  or  the  embroidered  pattern,  Init  it  is  never  tired  of  resting 
upon  the  naturally  irregular  outline  of  tlie  Oak,  or  the  Cedar,  or  any 
other  tree  or  plant  where  the  hand  of  man  has  been  restrained  from 
doing  more  tlian  regulating  or  aiding  natur.al  development. — 
E.  Hobday. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 


THE     GAM.MA     MOTH. 

(PLUSI.V      G.\MMA. ) 

There  are  several  insects  which  occasionallj-  appear  for  one  season  in 
very  great  profusion,  and  then  perhaps  for  a  few  years  are  comj)ara- 
tively  seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  among  them  is  the  ganmia  moth,  whose 
appearance  this  year  in  many  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent  in 
extraordinarily  large  numbers  h.as  excited  much  interest  and  alarm. 
The  reason  why  some  insects  at  times  are  so  very  much  more  abundant 
than  at  others  is  by  no  means  well  understood,  and  this  year  it  is 
particularly  surprising  that  after  the  severe  .and  long-continued 
cold  «eather  of  last  winter  any  insects  should  be  unusually  com- 
mon ;  indeed,  insect  life  generally  has  been  far  from  plentiful  this 
summer.  Cold  weather,  however,  does  not  have  so  much  effect  upon 
insects  gener.ally  as  many  persons  imagine  ;  certain  grubs  have  been 
frozen  until  tlie  contents  of  their  bodies  were  a  mass  of  ice  without 
being  killed,  and,  on  being  gradually  thawed,  their  animation  has 
returned  ;  but  a  combination  of  wet  and  cold  has  often  had  a  most  fatal 
effect  upon  caterpillars.  It  is,  however,  certain  tliat  the  gamma 
moth  and  the  painted  lady  butterfly  have  not  suflered  much  from  any 
adverse  circumstances  this  j'ear  ;  had  last  winter  been  mild  and  the 
spring  warm  and  genial,  one  could  have  understood  any  insect 
being  commoner  than  usual,  but  such  was  not  the  ease.  For  some 
reason,  however,  a  wet  season  seems  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  this 
insect, forin  several  years  when  it  has  been  more  than  usu,allyal:»undant, 
the  weatlier  has  been  jiarticularlj'  wet  and  cohl ;  whetlier  under  these 
circumstances  some  favourite  food  plant  is  in  a  condition  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  healtli  of  this  insect,  or  whether  the  inclement 
weather  may  have  had  a  very  fatal  effect  on  their  parasitic  enemies, 
or  what  the  reason  is  is  uncertain.  The  gamma  moth  is  wonderfully 
prolific,  and  it  is  no  doubt  mainly  owing  to  its  natural  enemies  that 
this  insect  does  not  attain  maturity  in  even  larger  numbers  ;  for  there 
are  two  and  sometimes  three  broods  during  the  season,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  a  female  will  lay  400  eggs  ;  if  these  all  lived,  hatched, 
and  duly  underwent  their  transformations,  200  females  would  be  the 
probable  result,  which  at  the  same  rate  would  lay  80,000  eggs,  and 
produce  40,000  females,  whose  eggs  would  number  sixteen  millions. 
The  injuries  caused  to  various  crops  in  this  country  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  this  motii  are  usu.xUy  comparatively  slight,  but  this  year 
much  damiige  has  been  done  to  all  kinds  of  vegetalde  produce  by 
them  ;  they  appear  to  be  almost  omnivorous,  as  they  have  been 
found  on  nearly  all  culinary  vegetables.  They  appear  to  be  particu- 
larly partial  to  the  leaves  of  Peas,  Beans,  Beetroot,  Turnips,  and 
I'otatoes,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  very  fond  of  Hemp,  Flax, 
Clover,  and  Gr.ass.  In  ordinary  years  on  the  Continent  various  crops 
suffer  much  more  from  these  cater[iillars  than  they  do  in 
England.  This  year  the  Beetroot  crop  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many has  suffered  most  severely ;  in  fact,  in  some  places 
the  crop  is  almost  destroyed.  In  Saxony  and  Hanover,  the 
yield  is  only  estimated  at  one  third  of  the  usual  amount,  and, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  their  leaves,  the  roots  which  have  been  saved 
are  badly  grown,  and  sadly  deficient  in  saccharine  matter.  The 
Coloi/ni;  Gazette  has  published  a  description  of  a  machine  which  has 
been  invented  for  collecting  these  caterpillars,  wiiich  consists  of  a 
scries  of  brushes,  which  sweep  the  insects  into  tubes,  from  which 
tliey  fall  into  a  receptacle  :  the  m.achine  is  composed  of  seven  of 
these  tubes  and  brushes,  and  cleans  seven  rows  of  Beet  or  Turnips 
atone  time,  and  if  drawn  by  a  horse  or  ox  12  or  13  acres  may  be 
gone  over  in  one  day  ;  at  Halle  6  to  8  bushels  were  collected  per 
diem  by  one  of  these  machines,  and  on  another  farm  in  the  same 
neiglibourhood,  where  several  machines  were  at  work,  2^  tons  were 
collected  in  one  d.ay.  Large  numbers  of  the  moths  have  been  killed 
by  lighting  fires  in  Clover  fields  and  dragging  a  rope  across  the 
field  to  disturb  the  moths,  who  will,  when  roused,  fly  into  the  fires  ; 
but  as  usually  only  males  are  killed  by  this  met'.iod  (for  the  females 
are  not  so  easily  disturfied)  it  is  not  considered  to  be  of  much  use. 
Fortunately  for  us  in  England  we  have  not  been  troubled  by  this 
insect  to  anytliing  like  this  extent ;  in  our  gardens  we  cannot  do 
better  than  pick  or  shake  th^m  o.T  tlie  plants  and  kill  them.     We 
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have,  fortunately,  the  assistance  of  various  birds  in  this  work,  star- 
lings and  sparrows  being  particularly  useful  ;  parasitic  Ichneumons 
no  doulit  play  an  important  part  in  keeping  these  insects  in  check. 
The  genus  Plusia  contains  several  species,  and  is  dasseil  in  the 
family  Xoctuida\  Plusia  gamma  differs  somewhat  in  its  habits  from 
its  congeners,  who  are  sehlom  seen  on  the  wing  before  dusk,  for 
it  flies  about  all  day  long,  and  in  all  weathers  fluttering  over 
flowers,  sucking  their  nectar  through  its  long  proboscis,  and 
darting  quickly  away  when  disturbed,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
a  humming-bird  moth  does  ;  when  on  the  wing  it  is  very  difficult  to 
catch,  even  with  a  butterfly  net.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed 
insect,  being  found  geneially  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  North  America.  It  has  been 
noticed  in  unusual  numbers  in  many  places  this  summer  in  England, 
especially  in  the  southern  counties  in  August,  and  particularly 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  month.  Mr.  George  Norman  in  the 
"Entomologist  Monthly  Magazine"  mentions  having  found  it 
swarming  to  an  extent  he  -had  never  witnessed  before  at  Pitlochry 
in  Perthshire  ou  the  Sth  of  .June,  and  for  a  week  afterwards.  On 
the  Continent  it  abounded  nearly  all  the  winter  in  the  Riviera, 
and  was  seen  in  great  numbei-s  early  in  June  in  the  Splugeu  Pass 
flying  northwards.      It  was  very  abundant  in  Germany,  as  before 


1,  Plusia  gamma;    2,  Caterpillar  ;    3,  Egg  (very  much  ma^'uiBel). 

mentioned.  It  seems  probable  that  man}'  of  the  swarms  of  gannna 
moths  which  have  been  found  on  our  southern  coasts  were  not 
bred  in  this  country,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  have  been  actu- 
ally seen  crossing  the  channel,  tliough  they  have  been  found  on  the 
seashore  in  great  numbers,  and  there  seems  no  reason  wliy,  with  a 
favourable  wind,  they  should  not  have  crossed  from  the  Continent. 
The  specific  name  gamma  has  been  given  to  this  insect  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  the  white  mark  on  either  upper  wing  bears  to  the 
Greek  letter  gamma  v.  Tlie  moth  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  May,  and  may  be  found  during  the  summer  till  October.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of 
various  plants,  the  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
and,  being  very  voracious,  increase  rapidly  in  size.  They  attain  their 
full  size  in  about  three  weeks,  having  changed  their  skins 
four  times  ;  they  then  each  spin  a  fine  silken  cocoon  of  loose 
te.xture  en  a  leaf  or  stem,  within  which  they  undergo 
the  change  to  the  chrysalis  state,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
time  appear  as  perfect  insects  ;  these  in  due  course  lay  eggs,  and 
the  metamorphoses  are  again  gone  through.  Under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  transformations  probably  take  less  time,  and  there 
would  be  a  third  generation.  The  moths  are  about  J  in.  long,  ami 
measure  1^  in.  across  the  extended  wings.  The  upper  pair  are  dark 
chocolate-brown  in  colour,  witii  a  coppery  lustre  in  certain  lights  ; 
there  isa  very  pale  straw-coloureil  y -shaped  mark  somewhat  on  the  basal 
side  of  the  centre  of  tlie  wing.  The  end  margins  of  the  wings  are  some- 
wh.at  paler,  and  have  a  dark  wavy  line  on  their  inner  edge,  within 
which  again  are  sundry  lines  and  mottlijigs,  wliich  appear  to  vary 
a  little  in  difl'erent  lights.  The  lower  wings  are  of  a  smoky  brown, 
with  a  broad,  dark,  blackish-brown  band  on  the  outer  margin.  The 
fringe  is  white,  with  a  row  of  dark  spots.     The  head,  thorax,  body, 


and  legs  are  dark  greyish-brown  ;  the  antennae  are  long  and  smooth, 
and  the  eyes  during  life  very  brilliant.  The  thorax  is  crasted  and 
covered  with  long  ilowny  hairs,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
are  two  tufts  of  down.  The  full-grown  caterpillars  are  about 
]J  in.  in  length,  and  covered  with  short  hairs.  Their  heads  are 
greenish-brown  and  their  bodies  greenish,  with  six  white  or  bluish- 
white,  longitudinal,  narrow  stripes,  with  a  yellowish  band  on  either 
side  below  them.  They  may  easily  be  distinguislied  from  most  of 
the  caterpillars  of  this  family  by  the  number  of  their  legs  ;  tliis 
species  has  only  six  pairs,  which  are  placed  on  the  three  first,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  last  joints.  Owing  to  this  arrangement  of  their 
logs,  the  caterpillars  wlien  in  motion  much  resemble  the  loopers  or 
Iarva»  of  tlie  Geometridx-  in  their  actions  ;  stretching  out  their  bodies 
to  their  full  length,  they  hold  on  tightly  with  their  three  pair  of  front 
legs,  and  tlien  liunching  U[i  their  backs  advance  the  after  part  of  their 
bodies.  The  chrysalis  is  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  has  a  protuber- 
ance from  its  breast  which  covers  the  long  tongue  of  the  insect.  The 
eggs  are  somewhat  hemispherical  and  very  beautifully  striated  ;  they 
very  mucli  resemble  an  echinus  or  sea  egg,  divested  of  its  spines,  in 
appearance.  G.  S.  .S. 


FIL^MY  FERN  GROWING  IN  LONDON. 

A  WELL-GROWN  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence,  especially  in  large  towns,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  circumstances  attending  town  culture,  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  choicest  collections  tliat  could  possibly  be  desired  is 
located  at  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  Mayfair.  This  collection 
belongs  to  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  a  gentleman  who  has  for  many  years 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  successful  cultivator  of  these 
charming  plants.  His  success  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  there 
are  few  of  the  more  important  classes  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  of  which  tlie  culture  appears  to  be  so  little  understood  gene- 
rally as  that  of  the  filmy-fr^nded  gi'oup  of  Ferns.  Tliis  circum- 
stance has,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
native  habitats,  and  the  degree  of  heat,  moisture,  light,  and  other 
atmospheric  conditions  which  is  Ijest  suited  to  their  requirements. 
A  parallel  case  is  the  Orchids,  and  especially  the  so-called  cool-house 
section,  which  made  comparatively  little  progress  until  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  their  native  habitats  was  obtained  as  a  standard  of 
imitation.  Orchids,  however,  as  a  rule,  differ  widely  from  Filmy 
Ferns,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  generally  confined  to  certain 
regions,  which,  whether  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  can  be  imitated 
tolerably  well.  But  this  is  not  so  with  Filmy  Ferns,  the  majority  of 
which  are  so  widely  distributed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  any 
definite  rule  with  regard  to  according  them  a  certain  amount  of  heat. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  afforded  in  one  of  our  native  Filmy 
Ferns,  Trichomanes  radicans  (the  Killarney  Fern).  Besides  being 
found  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  it  extends  to  Soutli  and  North  America, 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  Africa,  Northern  Asia,  and  other  places. 
In  the  case  of  this  species,  it  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  our 
climate,  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  York  Nurseries,  where  it  thrives 
admirably  in  caves,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  a  stove  temperature,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  tropical  Fernery  at  Kew,  where  the  Madeiran  form  of 
this  Fern  is  cultivated  in  the  same  temperature  as  those  from  the 
hottest  parts  of  Java,  Borneo,  (fcc.  That  all  these  apparent  difficul- 
ties may  be  overcome  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  Mr.  Cooper 
Forster's  collection,  which  also  exemplifies  the  simple  appliances  that 
are  necessary  for  cultural  purposes.  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  really  strictly  tropical  species  are  excluded  from  this 
collection,  as  they  are  found  not  to  thrive  satisfactorily  with  the  cool 
section,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful. 

The  structure  in  which  the  collection  under  notice  is  grown  abutts 
on  the  dwelling  house,  and  is  about  G  ft.  square,  and  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  looked  into  from  two  windows.  The  roof  is  curvi- 
linear, and  is  provided  with  slmtters  with  which  to  shade  the  Ferns 
during  summer,  and  afford  iirotection  from  severe  frosts  in  winter. 
The  rocky  bed  in  which  the  Ferns  arc  planted  is  raised  2  ft.  above  the 
outside  case,  and  rests  on  a  strong  iron  gi'ating,  beneath  wliich  is 
what  may  be  termed  an  air  trough,  ;.  p.,  a  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  more  equable  temperature.  Thorougli  drainage 
is  afforded  thi'oughout  the  entire  bed,  so  that  tliere  is  a  rapid  per- 
colation of  water,  a  point  of  much  importance,  as  stagnant  water  at 
the  roots  seems  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  tliese 
Ferns.  Over  tlie  surface  of  the  bed  are  placed  rugged  blocks  of 
.s.andstone,  portions  of  Tree  Ferns,  &c. ,  at  the  footof  whicliare  planted 
the  Ferns  which  delight  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  these  objects.  Care 
is  taken  to  induce  an  ascending  position,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  found  by 
experience  that  raising  the  plants  a  little  is  very  beneficial  to  them  ; 
wliilst  on  the  other  hand  they  soon  get  into  an  unhealthy  condition 
if  planted  too  low,  or  become  in  any  way  too  much  encumbered  with 
soil  or  other  material.  A  compost  of  fibry  peat,  broken  sandstone, 
and  Sphagnum  Moss  is  used  for  planting,  and  a  layer  of  the  latter 
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ia  strewn  over  the  surface  iu  order  to  retain  moisture.  C'onsiderable 
care  is  taken  with  regard  to  watering  and  syringing,  as  some  kinds 
require  a  liberal  supply,  both  overhead  and  at  the  roots,  while  with 
others  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  water  altogether  at  different  seasons. 
The  present  time  is  tlie  season  at  which  they  are  kept  the  driest, 
though  of  course  some  require  a  sprinkle  now  and  then  througliout 
the  year.  A  couple  of  frames  on  the  "  leads"  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  aflords  accommodation  for  a  small  supplementary  collection. 
Whether  it  be  from  the  more  contiued  atmosphere,  of  from  the  tem- 
perature being  raised  by  being  directly  above  the  kitchen,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  determined,  but  the  plants  thrive  in  the  position  just 
named  remarkably  well,  and  even  better  than  in  the  larger  struc- 
ture. 

The  more  striking  examples  in  this  collection  consist  of  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  Trichoniaues  mcifolium,  which  is  not  only  one  of 
the  rarest  of  all  Filmy  Ferns,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant.  Indeed, 
it  is  unlike  the  majority  of  the  other  kinds,  and  resembles  tlie  better 
known  Todoa  superba  more  than  anything  else  to  which  it  can  be 
compared.  The  rare  Hymenophyllnni  caudiculatum  forms  a  fine 
mass  of  fronds,  and  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  beauty  of  its  trans- 
parent fronds  when  covered  with  the  minutest  drops  of  golden  dew. 
Near  to  this  species  is  a  thriving  jilant  of  the  New  Zealand  H. 
scabrum,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  chaffy  hairs  that  clothe  its 
stalks.  The  wonderful  luxuriance  of  that  most  singular  of  all  the 
Filmies,  Trichomanes  reuiforme,  is  also  a  sight  rarely  met  with.  The 
.specimen  measures  about  15  in.  across  and  has  fronds  fully  4  in.  in 
diameter,  a  size  exceeding  that  it  attains  in  its  native  habitat. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  largest  size  it  has  been  grown  in  this 
collection,  Mr.  Forster  having  once  had  a  plant  with  fertile  fronds 
until  destroyed  with  thrips.  The  broad  pellucid  kidney-shaped 
fronds  of  this  lovely  species  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  finely  cut 
fronded  kinds. 

Of  the  Chilian  T.  exseotum  there  isasupei'b  mass,  with  its  pendent 
fronds  like  a  beautiful  finely-divided  green  sea-weed.  This 
could  not  possibly  thrive  better  if  hanging  from  the  roofs  of 
dripping  caverns,  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  its  native  country. 
By  the  side  of  tlie  last  is  the  exquiste  little  Hymenophyllum  chilo- 
ense,  which  is  extremely  rare  in  cultivation.  It  is  growing  on  a  piece 
of  pottery-ware,  in  imitation  of  tree  branches,  and  by  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  roots  cling  to  the  moist  surfaces,  it  evidently  meets  its 
requirement  in  such  a  position.  This  kind  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  smaller-growing  group.  The  noble  Tricho- 
manes dilatatum  has  attained  remarkable  growth,  having  wavy 
fronds  over  1  ft.  long,  which  are  so  exquisitely  veined,  yet  so  thinly 
transparent  that  even  small  print  could  easily  be  read  through  the 
young  ones.  With  our  beautiful  little  Tunbridge  Fern  (Hymeno- 
phyllum Tunbridgense)  Mr.  Cooper  Forster  is  particularly  successful, 
for  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  healthy  condition.  Here  are  broad  masses 
of  it  which  are  clothed  with  myriads  of  glistening  fronds.  A  point 
in  its  culture  which  is  strictly  observed  here  is  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
watered  overhead,  but  the  soil  only  is  moistened.  The  twining 
Trichomanes  Luschnathianum  and  auriculatum,  that  ascend  from 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  heiglit  in  the  Brazilian  forests,  are  here  healthfully 
twining  pieces  of  Tree  Fern,  from  which  they  apparently  derive  all 
their  needs. 

The  very  elegant  T.  trichoideum  with  its  delicate  hair-like  fronds, 
radiant  with  dewdrops,  forms  a  network  with  its  slender  rhizomes 
over  a  miniatui-e  mound,  and  near  to  it  is  another  variety,  which  is 
considered  to  be  either  the  rare  Hymenophyllum  multitidum  or  H. 
pectinatum,  two  species  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  coming  from 
two  widely  different  countries  ;  the  former  froniNew  Zealand,  and  the 
latter  is  a  native  of  Chili.  Another  rare  Chilian  species  is  H.  fuci- 
forme,  one  of  the  larger  growing  kinds  with  triangular  shaped 
fronds.  Then  there  is  the  North  American  Trichomanes  Petersii,  a 
pigmy  growing  species,  which  is  found  near  a  waterfall  in  Alabama 
.State  ;  this,  with  the  cliarming  little  T.  venosum  which  clothes  the 
trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  in  New  Zealand,  are  luxuriating  finely  ;  also 
the  rare  Hymenophyllum  polyanthos,  H.  asplenioides,  H.  nitens,  H. 
sericeum,  H.  hirtellum,  H.  pulcherrimum,  H.  flexuosum,  Trichomanes 
tamariscifornie,  and  many  others.  Tlie  larger  growing  kinds  are 
likewise  well  represented,  including  fine  examples  of  Todea 
pellucida,  T.  superba,  T.  Fraseri,  and  its  near,  but  rarer,  neighbour 
T.  Wilkesiana,  all  developing  a  profusion  of  their  feathery  fronds  in 
almost  native  luxuriance.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  culture  of 
Filmy  Ferns  is  by  no  means  so  beset  with  difficulties  as  some  people 
imagine,  and,  moreover,  it  further  proves  that  an  elaborate  structure 
is  not  indispensable  to  successful  treatment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  cliarming  structure  for  a  town  house,  seeing  that 
it  entails  such  little  attention,  for  the  plants  merely  require  an 
occasional  sprinkling  from  the  finest  watering-pot  in  order  to  render 
the  whole  o£  the  diversified  graceful  verdure  a  lovely  mass  radiant 
with  tiny  dew-drops,  which  glisten  like  polished  emeralds.  ICven  in 
ordinary  window-boxes  these  delicate  textured  plants  may  be  grown 


very  successfully,  and  an  excellent  example  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
this  house,  for  there  is  a  closed  case  containing  one  of  the  finest  and 
healthiest  masses  of  the  Killarney  Fern  I  ever  met  with.  In 
another  window  case  there  is  a  mixture  of  various  kinds  such  as 
Todea  pellucida,  the  Tnnbridge  Fern,  Hymenophyllum  demissum, 
Trichomanes  venosum,  and  others,  while  in  a  corresponding  window 
was  a  healthy  ease  of  ordinary  cool-house  Ferns,  amongst  which 
the  beautiful  Gleichenia  rupestris  was  thriving  capitally. 

W.  G. 


NOTES  or  THE,  WEEE. 


Covent  G-arclen  Market.— On  account  of  the  present  severe 
weather  the  trade  iu  fruit  and  vegetables  has  been  checked  con- 
siderably, for  not  only  is  tlie  produce  already  in  the  market  much 
injured  by  the  fro;t,  but  on  account  of  the  slippery  state  of  the  roads 
through  thi  fro^t  the  growers  cannot  send  their  produce  to  market. 
Apples  from  America  and  Canaila  still  continue  to  arrive,  but  even 
in  the  case  of  these  in  some  of  the  barrels  there  are  layers  of  ice,  the 
result  of  frozen  moisture  given  off  by  the  fruit. 

Imported  Fruits.— The  first  cargo— or  part  of  a  cargo— of 
Apiiles,  imported  direct  from  New  York  by  a  Newcastle  fruit  dealer, 
was  delivered  on  Saturday  last,  November  29.  Considerable  endea- 
vours have  been  made  of  late  to  establish  a  <lirect  business  in  fruit 
with  New  York,  and  it  will  be  well  if  dealers  will  content  them- 
selves with  sometliing  like  a  reasonable  profit.  Good  table  fruit  is 
not  to  be  had  except  at  famine  prices — 6il.  jier  lb.  for  Baldwin's,  and 
Sd.  for  Newtown's  being  in  many  retail  shops  the  lowest  prices. 
The  parcel  of  fruit  just  to  hand  in  Newcastle  market  consists  of  .328 
barrels  of  Apples,  and  forty  boxes  of  Grapes.  Good  Grapes  of  local 
growth  are  realising  something  like  3s.  per  lb.  in  the  Sunderland  and 
Newcastle  fruit  shops.  The  supply  of  Alraerian  (.irapes  appears  to 
be  fairly  good,  but  perhaps  the  most  plentifully  imported  fruits  are 
Pomegranates,  of  which  large  quantities  are  being  sold.  Pears  from 
the  Channel  Islands  are  realising  good  prices,  viz.,  from  6d.  to  Sd, 
each  for  moderate-si^ed  fruits. — Tv.n'edale. 

A  New  Seedling  Lily.— Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  U.S.A., 
has  sent  us  a  wax  model  of  a  very  fine  seedling  Lily,  which  he  has 
raised.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  L.  speciosum,  but  its  larger 
size  reminds  us  of  L.  auratum.  The  colour,  too,  is  much  richer  than 
that  of  the  former,  and  the  spotting  more  profuse.  The  original 
buUi,  Mr.  Hovey  writes,  bore  two  stems  this  year,  each  5  ft.  high, 
and  produced  twenty-five  flowers.  From  this  it  appears  that  we  may 
expect  finer  kinds  of  Lilies  to  result  from  hybridising  than  original 
species. 

Macken's  Cyrtanthus  (C.  Mackeni). — The  chaste  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  this  rare  Amaryllid,  from  Port  Natal,  commends  it  to 
the  notice  of  every  one.  Unlike  the  older  and  better  known  C. 
angustifolius,  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  but,  like  those  of  that 
species,  they  are  trumpet-shaped,  with  a  curved  tube  about  2  in. 
long.  They  are  borne  in  a  terminal  cluster,  numbering  from  four  to 
eight  on  an  erect  stalk  about  1  ft.  high,  aud  they  are,  moreover,  deli- 
ciously  fragrant.  The  Grass-like  foliage  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
kinds.  These  valuable  qualities,  combined  with  its  free-flowering 
habit,  and  that  at  a  season  when  flowers,  and  especially  white  ones, 
are  scarce,  render  it  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  one  that  will,  when 
it  becomes  more  generally  known,  gain  much  f.avour.  It  will  also 
probably  become  a  remunerative  flower  for  market  purposes. 

A  New  Variety  of  Pteris  serrulata. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  W.  .Soper,  283,  Clapliam  Road,  a  finely-crested  form  of  this 
Fern,  surpassing  all  of  the  cristate  or  tasselled  forms  which  we  have 
hitherto  seen  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  like  a  finely-divided  pellucid  frond 
of  some  of  the  Seaweeds  tliaii  a  Fern,  the  fronds  being  much  thinner 
in  texture  than  usual,  and  of  a  lighter  aud  therefore  a  more  pleasing 
green  tint.  A  large  specimen  of  this  variety  would,  we  should 
think,  make  a  very  ert'ective  decorative  plant. 

Winter-flowering  Beg'onias. — In  a  house  mainly  devoted 
to  tliese  valuable  plants  in  the  Ro.yal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  one 
named  B.  insignis  is  pre-eminently  the  kind  to  recommend  for 
general  utility  on  account  of  its  elegant  habit  and  great  profusion 
with  which  its  pretty  pink  flowers  are  produced.  It  is  also  a 
capital  plant  for  cutting  from.  Another,  named  Moonlight,  a  smaller 
growing  kind  witli  white  flowers,  is  likewise  a  desirable  plant,  .-is 
well  as  one  called  Louis  Van  Houtte,  which  li.as  salmon-tinted 
blooms  that  are  borne  abundantly  throughout  the  winter.  These, 
and  sever.al  others  of  the  better  known  kinds,  are  capital  subjects 
with  which  to  enliven  a  house  during  the  dull  days  of  winter.  In 
this  nurscr.y  a  fine  effect  is  obt.ained  by  mixing  with  the  Begoni.as 
plants  of  the  brilliant  purple-flowered  Lasiandra  macrantha  aud 
other  showy  subjects. 
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Dominy'3  Cattleya  (C.  Dominiana). — This  lovely  hybriil, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  successful  results  amongst  the  many  with 
which  its  raiser  is  connected,  may  now  be  seen  in  full  beauty 
in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  cross  between 
the  gorgeous  C.  labiata,  which  every  Orchiil  lover  knows,  and  tlie 
pretty  C.  amethystina,  one  of  the  two-leaved  kinds.  Its  flowers  aie 
intermediate  in  size  between  those  of  the  two  parents  ;  they  are  of  a 
delicate  blush-white  liue  and  are  wavy,  as  in  C  labiata ;  the 
lip  is  of  a  rich  amethyst  tint  with  a  pale  lemon  centre,  and  is  much 
crisped  at  tlife  margins,  which  renders  it  very  liandsome.  Tliougli 
it  was  first  flowered  and  exliibited  over  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  still 
amongst  the  choicest  and  rarest  of  plants  belonging  to  this  handsome 
genus. 

Eucharis  Candida. — This  comparatively  rare  bulbous  plant  at 
first  sight  reminds  one  of  its  lovely  and  well-known  congener,  K. 
amazonioa.  Its  flowers,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the  latter  in 
being  somewhat  smaller,  the  corona  being  longer,  more  deeply 
toothed,  and  having  a  zone  of  yellow  instead  of  green  at  the  b.^se. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  succession  in  tlie  same  umbel-like  Tiian-!' 
ner  as  those  of  K.  amazonica,  but  they  are  pendent,  a  circumstimce 
wliich  adds  greatly  to  tlieir  distinct  appearance.  It  was  introduced 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bull  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
and  a  coloured  illustration  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden  in  1870 
(plate  XVI.).  We  saw  it  in  flower  a  few  days  ago  in  tlie  T 
range  of  houses  at  Kew. 

Oncidium  dasytyle. — Sir  W.  Marriott  sends  us  from  Down 
House,  Blandford,  a  raceme  of  flowers  of  a  fine  variety  of  tliis  com- 
paratively rare  Orchid.  The  flowers  on  the  spike  sent  are  larger 
than  we  have  hitlierto  seen  them,  and  the  markings  are  more  clearly 
defined.  The  jet-black  boss  in  the  centre  of  each  bloom  is  very 
singular  and  much  resembles  the  back  of  an  insect.  Tliis  Oncidium 
is  a  kind  that  thrives  well  in  an  intermediate  house. 

American  Aloes  in  Ireland.— A  photograph  showing  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  American  Aloe  in  flower  has  been  sent  to  us 
from  Cabinteely,  Co.  Dubhn,  and  along  with  it  tlie  following  memo- 
randa concerning  it  : — I  send,  our  correspondent  says,  a  photo  of  an 
Aloe  americana  that  flowered  here  last  year — a  plant  which  never 
got  any  particular  treatment  except  mats  put  over  it  every  winter. 
I  calculate  that  it  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  j'ears  old.  The  height 
of  the  flower-stem  was  '22  ft.  6  in.,  numljer  of  branches  thirty-six, 
flower-spikes  120  on  each,  total  uuniber  of  flower-pips  4320  ;  colour 
light  dull  yellow.  The  flower-stem  began  to  appear  the  last  day  of 
May  and  advanced  till  September.  AVhen  it  began  to  flower,  as  one 
whorl  of  flowers  came  out  tlie  lower  one  ahed  away,  so  that  it  was 
never  out  all  at  once.  The  flowers  stood  all  the  frost  of  last  autunm, 
and  in  .January  I  dug  the  pl.vut  up  ami  put  it  into  a  shed.  I  have 
it  still  as  a  relic,  but  it  is  of  course  quite  dead.  As  I  saw  a  query  in 
The  Garden  the  other  day  about  the  height  of  Aloes  I  may  mention 
that  many  yearsago one  which  flowered  near  this  part  reache<l  a  hciglit 
of  .3.5  ft.,  and  I  heard  of  one  many  years  ago,  somewhere  in  Limerick  I 
think,  tliat  reached  4.5  ft.  I  ought  to  mention  tliat  some  days  the 
stem  shot  up  nearly  1  ft.,  others  not  an  inch. 

Callicarpa  purpurea.— There  are  at  present  several  plants 
of  this  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  bearing  briglit  purple 
berries.  They  are  jM-oduced  in  clusters  at  tlie  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  give  the  plant  a  very  liandsome  appearance, — .J.  .S.  S. 

Orchids  at  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park.— The  rich 
collection  of  these  plants  in  Mr.  Philbrick's  garden  contains  even  at 
this  dull  season  many  rare  and  beautiful  kintis  in  flower.  Some  time 
ago  the  Cattleya  house  contained  some  fine  examples  of  C.  labiata, 
including  the  true  variety,  and  soon  it  will  bo  equally  showy  with 
large  masses  of  Ltelia  anceps,  which  have  produced  several  dozens  of 
flower  spikes,  and  amongst  these  the  lovely  and  extremely  rare 
white  variety,  L.  aneeps  alba.  The  Hand-bearing  Oncidium  (0. 
cheirophorum)  is  well  represented  by  a  fine  example  bearing  thirty 
racemes  of  its  waxy  yellow  flowers,  wliicli  yield  a  grateful  fragrance. 
In  the  same  house  are  flowering  plants  of  Cattleya  maxima,  with  its 
beautifully  veined  and  crisped  lip,  and  L;elia  marginata  and  allied 
forms.  Of  the  charming  little  gem  Sophronitis  grandiflora  there  will 
soon  be  some  fine  masses  in  flower.  It  seems  to  thrive  admirably 
on  cork  blocks  in  this  collection,  combined  with  a  moderately  low 
temperature.  Anotlier  house  is  gay  with  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fine  old  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  its  varieties  Maulei  and  Chantini, 
the  latter  a  very  fine  form,  even  finer  than  Maul's.  In  a  house 
devoted  mainly  to  Kast  Indian  kinds  all  are  in  the  most  robust 
health,  especially  the  lovely  Moth  Orchids  (Phala-nopsis)  which  for 
number,  size,  and  vigour  will  favourably  compare  with  any  collection 
we  know  of.  Of  these  there  are  in  flower  the  Bornean  and  .Javanese 
forms  of  P.  gi-andiflora  with  long  brandling  flower  spikes  and  blos- 
soms .3^in.  across ;  also  P.  amabilis,  another  white  flo\\-ered  very 
fine  kind.  The  huge  specimens  of  P.  Schilleriana  will  soon  be  a  fine 
sight,  as  most  of  the  plants  have  developed  long,  branching  flower 


spikes  well  set  with  bads.  The  fogs,  however,  which  are  prevalent 
in  London  at  this  season  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  culture  of  these 
Orchids,  as  in  foggy  weather  the  tlo^\-er  buds  turn  brown  and  drop 
off,  hence  a  fine  show  of  bloom  cannot  be  ensured  under  such  circum- 
stances. Amongst  cool  house  kinds  the  rare  MasdevaUia  tovarensis 
is  represented  by  several  plants  bearing  a  profusion  of  lovely  white 
ilon-ers,  and  some  of  the  stems  are  bearing  three  expanded  blossoms. 
Tlie  bright  orange-scarlet  M.  ignea  is  also  in  flower,  as  well  as  the 
almost  perpetual  flowering  M.  Veitchi.  Of  the  curious  little  Res- 
trepia  antenuifera  there  are  several  varieties  ditiering  in  size  and 
colour  of  their  flowers.  Various  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  also 
enliven  this  house,  and  in  another  c'bol  house  are  fine  plants  of  Odon- 
togIo,ssum  bictoniense  in  flower,  and  also  the  exquisite  0.  Ro."si  major, 
one  form  of  which  is- particularly  noteworthy,  as  the  flowei's  are 
larger,  and- the  colour  bi-ighter  and  more  clearly  defined  than  tho.^e 
of  the  type. 

Hardiness  of  Todea  superba.'— One  of  the  prettiest  sights 
that  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day  was  a  house  in  the  Pine-apple 
>fursery,  Maida  Vale,  devoted  to  several  hundreds  of  fine  plants  of 
this  channing  Fern,  the  feathery  plumes  of  which  were  partially 
covered  with  hoar-frost,  which,  combined  with  the  deep  nreen  ver- 
dure on  the  fronds,  had  a  charming  effect.  The  house  in  whicli  they 
are  growing  is  qnite  devoid  of  any  means  of  heating  the  air,  which 
on  one  or  two  niglits  Juring  the  past  week  was  several  degrees  below 
tlie  freezing  point.  This  circumstance,  in  itself,  aflfords  ample  proof 
that  this  species  is  by  no  means  a  tender  plant,  and  therefore  does 
not  require  the  coddling  treatment  which  is  generally  accoriled  it. 
The  houseful  of  plants  in  question  appeared  to  thrive  best  under  cool 
treatment,  as  all  the  specimens  which  it  contained  have  fully 
developed  very  healthy  fronds,  and  all,  without  exception,  possess 
a  firm  central  crown  of  incipient  fronds,  which  now  emit  short, 
tender  roots— a  sure  sign  of  good  health.  The  present  season  is  not 
the  only  one  during  which  these  Ferns  have  been  subjected  to  such 
cool  treatment,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  system  has  been 
carrierl  out  for  some  years,  and  even  the  jilants  under  notice  passed 
through  the  last  memorable  winter  at  an  unusually  low  temperature. 

The  Weather  at  Bedford.— During  the  night  of  Mond.ay 
last,  the  1st  inst.,  and  also  at  8  a.m.  on  I'uesday  mornin>T,  a  self- 
registering  Ncgrotti  and  Zembra's  thermometer  attixed  to  a'  garden 
wall  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  the  rear  of  a  dwelling-house  in 
Bedford,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  river  Ouse  and  at  a  considerable  rise 
therefrom,  registered  2()A°  of  frost,  and  during  the  following  uio-ht 
the  mininuim  registered  was  24'  of  frost.  These  are  two  of  the 
coldest  successive  nights  I  have  ever  remarked,  and  at  no  time 
during  last  winter  did  the  same  thermometer  descend  below  10', 
which  was  registei-ed  on  the  morning  of  December  24  last.  As  far 
as  I  can  at  present  ascertain  the  indications  of  injury  to  vecetation 

at  the  experimental  g.ardeu,  at  Girtford  are  not  serious T    L a.xtov 

BkI/oi-iI.  '        "      "  ' 

At  Clumber  the  thermometer  is  stated  to  have  indicated  31" 

of  frost  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  last,  and  25'  on  tliat  of  Wednes- 
day. 

Chinese  Pri-nulas.— Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  of  Wordsley, 
Stourliridge,  have  sent  us  flowers  of  some  fine  varieties  of  these 
popular  winter  flowers,  which  are  not  only  large,  and  their  margins 
finely  fringed,  but  exhibit  a  gi-eat  variation  in  tint,  there  beinu- every 
shade  from  deep  crimson  to  the  purest  white.  " 

Dehdrobium  formosum  giganteum.— This  showy  Orchid 
is  now  finely  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton  It  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  cliolce  col- 
lection, and  the  fact  of  its  flowering  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year 
adds  much  to  its  value. — .J.  C.  B. 

The  Shrubby  Dracaena  (D.  fruticosa).— As  a  rule,  Drac£ena 
flowers  arc  not  remarkably  showy,  but  to  this  the  present  plant  is  an 
exception.  Its  waxy-white  flow  ers  are  borne  in  erect  panicles  Thev 
have  recurved  sepals,  very  similar  to  the  small  Roman  Hyacinth 
but  lacking  its  rich  odour.  It  is  a  continuous  bloomer  from  October 
to  December,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  until  the  supiily  of 
winter  bulbs  comes  in.  'We  lately  saw  it  in  the  Palm  House,  at  Kew. 

The  Hailstorm  Relief  Fund,  ISYO.— The  committee 
entrusted  with  thedistrilnition  of  this  fund  have  now  completed  their 
labours.  A  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  accompanies  their  reijort 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  balance-sheet,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  total  of  subscriptions  amounted  to  .£1013  15s.  7d.,  out  of  which 
£937  14s.  3d.  was  distributed  in  relief.  The  committee  heartily 
thank  the  subscriliers  of  all  classes  who  placed  in  their  hands  the 
means  whereby  they  were  able  to  mitigate  much  of  the  distress  of 
some  of  tlieir  suffering  brethren  ;  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations  for  their  valuable  and  practical  sympathy  ;  the  inves- 
tigation committees  for  much  self-denying  labour  ;  and  all  who  in 
any  way  assistorl  to  make  the  fund  answer  the  purpose  which  it  was 
intended  to  serve. 
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Salvias  in  Winter  and  Spring.— Long  as  Salvias  have 
been  in  cultivation  few  know  tliem  as  tliey  should  be  known.  At 
this  season  they  are  invaluable  for  warm  and  even  for  cool  green- 
house decoration.  .S.  leueantha,  splendens,  pseudo-coccinea,  caca- 
li;efolia,  Hoveyi  (iantliina),  gesnerieliora,  patens,  and  Betheli  (involu- 
crata)  would  give  a  charming  range  of  form  and  colour,  beauty,  and 
gr.ace  of  port  not  readily  eiiualled  by  any  otlier  genus  during  winter 
and  spring. — B. 

ANSWERS  TO  OOREESPONDENTS. 


Vines  —My  three  years'  oM  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  planted  in  an  outside 
border  has  this  year  made  nuich  stronger  growth  near  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
What  therefore,  shall  I  do  to  improve  the  lirowth  near  the  bottom  another 
year''— J.  W.  [.Suspend  them  in  a  horizontal  position  until  the  lower  buds  have 
all  fairly  broken,  and  the  youug  shoots  produced  by  them  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  those  nearer  the  top.~W.] 

Planting  Asparagus,  —-t.  />.— We  should  not  recommend  Asparagus  beds 
to  be  made  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  ground  to  be  planted  should  be 
manured  and  trenched  now  to  the  depth  of  2  ft,  or  more  if  the  soil  is  of  good 
quality,  but  bad  soil  should  not  be  brought  to  the  top.  About  next  March  or 
April  give  a  dressing  of  salt  and  fork  it  in,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Asparagus  makes 
its  appearance  above  ground,  select  good  two-year-old  plants  and  plant  them  in 
rows,  3  ft.  .'H)art  eac'h  way.  Open  pits  wide  enough  to  enable  the  roots  to  be 
spread  out  properly,  and  till  the  holes  up  with  prepared  compost,  in  which  the 
decayed  garden  refuse  forms  a  chief  part,  covering  the  roots  about  i  in.  deep. 
Where  the  land  is  good  the  compost  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but,  if  a  quick 
return  is  desired,  we  should  always  reconmiend  it  if  procurable.  No  Asparagus 
must  be  cut  next  year,  br.t  if  all  goes  on  well  a  few  heads  may  be  cut  the  year 
following.  A  light  summer  crop  of  Lettuces,  .Spinach,  or  Radishes  may  be  taken 
from  between  the  Asparagus  plants  the  first  year  ;  afterwards  the  tops  will  meet 
and  require  all  the  space.  Annual  top-dressings  and  cleanly  culture  will  be  all 
tliat  is  required-— E.  H. 

■Wintering  Sal'via  patens.— ^—Plants  of  this  Salvia  should  be  lifted  from 
the  (ii)en  grouTi d,  and  having  the  soil  well  shaken  oft  from  the  roots,  be  planted 
in  fine  dry  soil  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  cold  frame,  and  be  so  far  protected  that 
frost  shall  not  get  to  the  roots,  which  are  tuberous  like  those  of  the  Dahlia, 
but  less  fleshy  In  this  way  they  keep  better  than  when  dried  and  put  away  in 
sand  or  on  a  shelf.  Plants  in  pots  should  have  the  stems  cut  down  to  the  sail, 
and  then  be  placed  under  a  greenhouse  stage  until  March,  when  if  brought  into 
the  li"ht  they  will  begin  to"  exhibit  growth,  and  young  shoots  thus  produced 
make  "the  best  cuttings.  The  roots  niay  be  replanted  in  the  open  air  in  spring. 
—A.  D. 

Morello  Cherries  Not  Ripening.— Worksnp.— The  falling  of  Morello 
and  other  Cherries  is  not  an  imcommon  occurrence.  The  roots  of  the  trees  are 
probably  too  deep,  and  have  perhnps  penetrated  an  ungenial  subsoil.  The  remedy 
would  be  to  try  and  lift  the  feeding  extremities,  working  in  some  light  loamy 
soil.  When  the  routs  descend  to.)  deep  they  are  not  so  active  as  when  nearer  the 
surface,  and  when  increa.5ed  stress  is  laid  upon  them  at  the  stoning  period  faihu-e 
occurs.'  A  mulching  of  manure  after  the  fruit  is  set  would  be  beneficial.  — E.  H. 

'WinteringTuberOusBeg'Onias.-^ijiAn.—Potscontaining  tubers  of  these 
may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  any  place  provided  they  are  safe  from  frost.  The 
tubers  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  dust  dry.  Lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  under 
the  staging  of  a  greenhouse.  In  the  spring  put  them  on  the  staging  near  the 
glass,  andlvithageni.al  temperature  they  soon  show  signs  of  life  ;  then  turn  them 
out  o'f  their  pots  ;  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  them  into  pots  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  tubers,  adding  fresh  soil.  Afterwards  they  may  either  be  grown 
on  in  pots  or  planted  out.  -  H. 

Treatment  of  Tea  Roses  in  Pots— .1.  B.— Prune  them  now,  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  or  they  may  be  left  in  the  open 
air  until  about  the  middle  of  January  if  well  protected  with  bracken  or  litter 
of  some  kind.  If  the  plants  have  the  appearance  of  being  pot-bound,  shift 
them  into  the  next  sized  p  -ts,  using  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  a  little  leaf- 
ni'juld,  and  thoroughly  ileconiposetl  manure.  If  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  character 
make  a  free  use  of  leaf-mould.  Tea  Roses  do  not  like  a  close  tenacious  soil. 
— C. 

Names  of  Plant3.—.Vo»n.—l,    Aspidium    angulare;  2,   Asplenium   Filix- 

fcemina  Moorei  ;   3,  Aspidium   aculeatum  grandidens. G.  B.  Z/.— Bupleurum 

fruticosum. //.  O.—l,  Aspidium  aculeatum  ;  2,  Polypodiuni  vulgare  :  3,  Aspi- 
dium angulare  proliferum. X.  B  —The  Asters  were  too  much  withered  to 

i^ame. R.  P.— I,  Chorozema  varium  ;  2.  C.  ilicifolium. J.   jET.  — l*assitlora 

(next  week). G.    W  — Erigerou  glabellum. S.   T.~l.   Kivina  laivis  ;    2,  K. 

humilis. Enquinr.—l,  Cotoneaster  frigida;    2,  0.  aflinis;  3,  apparently  C. 

thymifolia. G.    W.  5.-1,  Erica  gracilis  ;  2,  E.  cerinthoides  ;  3,  E.  mannnosa ; 

4,  E.  hyemalis  ;  others  next  week AVarf^r.- 1,  Taxodium  sempervirens  ;  2,  one 

of  tile  numerous  forms  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  3.   Picea  Eobilis  ;  .1.  Abies 

Smithi;  the  others  we  cannot  name  from  such  scraps. R.  D.  3'.  — Adi.antum 

decorum  ;  D.  M  —Fruits  of  Euonj  nnis  europxus. 

Names  of  Fruits  — /"rim  u.s.— The  I'lums  you  send  are  undoubtedly  Coe's 
Gfdden  Drop,  but  the  flavour  is.  as  you  observe,  somewhat  different  th:in  usual. 
Subscriber.  -Apples— 1,  Keswick  Codlin  ;  2,  Cellini;  3,  Northe.-n  Greening. 

Questions. 

Lia'oageria  Shoots  Burying  Themselves  -We  have  several  large 
p'ants  of  Lapigeria,  and  on  oautinnig  tlieni  I  tinil  tliat  some  of  tlie  strongest 
slioots  under  tlie  soil  are  travelling  in  a  slanting  ilireetion  tow.ards  the  diainage, 
instead  of  coming  to  the  surf.ace.  When  the  shoots  in  question  first  alartctl,  they 
were  only  2  in .  from  tlie  surface,  and  yet  tliey  go  S'Une  4  ft.  or  more,  and  grow 
fast  into  crevices  in  the  stonework.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  coming 
to  the  surface.  Can  anyone  say  what  is  the  reason  of  this,  or  suggest  a  remedy? 
Many  shoots  are  eaten  off  at  a  depth  of  (J  in  from  the  surface  by  either  slugs  or 
woodlice.     Do  woodliceeat  the  young  shoots  of  the  Lapageria  ?— T.  C.  A. 

Blue-flowered  Greenhouse  Plants  — ^^  hat  are  the  best  really  blue 
Hower.i  for  cultivation  in  a  small  warm  greenhouse  ?  There  seems  to  be  some 
scarv:ity  of  flowers  of  tliis  colour  especially  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  — A.  K.,  Ea-ftcoit. 

Anacharis  Alslnastram.  Having  emptied  and  cleared  a  pond  of  this 
horrible  weed,  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  month  or 
so  wi;l  cinipletely  kill  any  r:>oted  portions  that  rc^main  high  and  dry  among  the 
J-'lags  an  1  P^nshe.«,  or  imi.^t  tlie-e  also  b2  i-'Muoved'^  Can  anycl  your  re.nltrs 
lie'p  nie  vitV.  tUcircxpcnen.-,;'    A.  K.,  KtmicAt. 


Setting  Boilers.  I  am  .about  to  fix  a  .'4  in.  livctted  saddle  boiler  to  heat 
four  houses.  Could  yon  kindly  say  what  ilepth  it  should  be  below  the  lowest 
pipes  to  ensure  good  circulation  ?    1  am  rather  crampt  for  depth  of  stoke-hole.— 

w.  a. 


MARSHAT.L    WILDER, 

Makshall  Wilder  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  done  such  good 
work  in  America  in  connection  witli  pomology  that  we  feel  sure  his 
portrait  and  a  short  account  of  his  life  (condensed  from  tlie  Rural 
New  Yorker)  must  be  welcomed  by  many  in  this  country.  He  was 
born  September  22,  179S,  at  Rindge,  N.H.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  his  father  took  him  into  partnership,  whicli  continued  until 
1825,  when,  in  searcli  of  a  wider  field,  he  moved  to  Boston.  The 
firm  of  Wilder  &  Payson  was  at  once  formed,  and  under  various 
modifications  of  firm  names,  Mr.  Wilder  has  continued  a  merchant 
of  Boston  to  the  present  time,  honoured  and  successful.  But  trade 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  were  not  the  all-engrossing  pursuits  of 
his  mind.  After  devoting  a  suitable  time  to  business,  he  gave  his 
leisure  to  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  especially  to  pomology  ;  he 
has  indeed  filled  several  large  volumes  with  descriptions  and  delinea- 


Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder. 

tions  of  fiuits  proved  under  his  own  inspection.  Floriculture  was 
also  one  of  Mr.  Wilder's  favourite  pursuits.  His  Camellia  house 
is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  best  collection  in  America.  Two 
seedlings.  Camellia  Wilderi  and  Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  were  named  in 
compliment  to  him  by  the  Massacliusetts  Horticultural  Society.  But 
it  was  in  pomology  tliat  he  was  most  successful  and  most  widely 
known.  The  Pears  in  his  orchard,  consisting  of  2500  trees  and 
800  varieties,  became  as  noted  as  the  Camellias  in  his  conservatory. 

In  1848,  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
he  headed  a  circular  calling  a  convention  of  fruit  growers  throughout 
America.  This  resulted  in  the  organisation  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  of  which  he  is  at  present  tlie  president.  From  the 
stand-point  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultur.al  Society  he  originated 
the  American  Pomological  Society  ;  then  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society  ;  tlien  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  M.assachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  finally  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society.  His  military  title  is  the  result  of  his  interest  in  various 
militia  organisations.  After  tlie  death  of  li is  first  wife  in  1831,  he 
sought  retirement  in  floi Chester,  v\  here  he.lias  re-married  twice,  .and 
now  lives  surrounded  by  .ill  the  influences  that  contribute  to  the 
charm  of  existence.  Wlien  wc  look  at  his  success  in  the  arts  of  cul- 
tivation, and  tlien  turn  from  these  more  humble  olijects  and  consider 
tliose  other  memorials,  especially  the  noble  institutions  which  owe 
their  origin  and  success,  in  a  gre.at  degree,  to  his  influence  .and 
cOTorts,  it  cannot  be  donbtcil  tljat  in  the  roll  of  the  benefactors  rf 
mankind,  one  of  the  most  prominent  names  in  this  .".sc  and  conn'.rv 
will  be  tint  of  .M.ir.dudl  rinc):ncv  WiMcr. 
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"Tills  is  an  art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  : 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAafc'siieare. 


LEAFLETS. 


hut 


Much  as  we  may  grumble  about  our  winters,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  trees  and  landscape  beauty  they  are  delightful. 
The  wider  views  which  we  get  when  the  leaves  fall,  the 
glorious  contrast  of  leafless  and  evergreen  trees,  the  gardens 
of  Lichens  ou  tJe  stems,  clouds  of  delicate  spray  of  trees 
glowing  into  colour  in  the  distance — these,  and  much  more 
we  should  miss  without  our  winters. 

* 
This  fact  was  never  brought  so  forcibly  to  my  mind  as  last 
Saturday  in  Goodwood  Park,  when  the  glorious  sun  shone 
out  and  lit  up  hoary  trunks  of  Oak,  great  spreading  Cedars, 
and  distant  slopes  of  forest  spray,  with  a  refulgent  beauty  that 
was  almost  startling.  The  delightful  contrasts  between  British 
Oak  in  fine  groups,  and  evergreen  Oak  in  groups  equally  fine, 
with  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  changed  completely  the  character  of 
the  landscape  from  what  is  usually  met  with  in  English  parks. 

♦ 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  we  ail  see  and  admire  in  pleasure 
gardens,  but  this  is  the  first  place  I  have  ever  seen  where  the 
majesty  and  noble  variety  of  this  tree  are  truly  shown, 
scattered  in  groves  and  groups  and  as  single  specimens  over  a 
large  and  varied  landscape.  Assuredly  we  do  not  want  to  be 
told  of  its  beauty  and  value  for  our  gar  lens,  and  of  its  great 
superiority  to  the  majority  of  the  "  fashionable  ''  Conifers  now 
being  planted  everywhere,  but  we  do  want  to  get  some  idea 
of  its  noble  uses  in  park,  forest,  and  hill  scenery. 

* 
Xo  pleasure-ground  preparation  of  deep,  well-selected,  and 

gathered  soil  for  these  giants  of  the  hills,  which  here  com- 
pete with  the  sturdiness  of  the  finest  British  Oak  !  Scant 
soil  over  chalk,  and  perfect  exposure  to  the  hill  and  sea  winds 
is  their  fare.  One  tree  is  well  up  the  hillside,  perfectly 
exposed  on  every  side,  and  beyond  a  picturesque  leaning  of 
the  plumes  in  one  direction  shows  quite  as  little  sign  of  suffer- 
ing as  a  group  of  the  common  Yew  below  it.  Somewhat 
larger  and  more  stately  in  the  lower  level  part  of  the  park, 
the  great  Cedars  contrast  superbly  with  the  rock-like  strength 
of  trunk  and  delicate  filigree  branching  of  the  naked  Oak  and 
Chestnut. 

* 
Some  wise  planter  must  have  been  here  years  ago  to  give 
us  all  this  grouping  and  stateliness  of  tree  life  without  tortur- 
ing the  sward  with  dots,  or  obscuring  the  delightful  view  of 
sea  and  hill.  Oak,  and  Chestnut,  and  Lime,  fine  in  stature 
and  in  form,  being  all  grouped  like  herds  of  great  creatures  that 
like  to  kee-p  together  :  and  then  away  on  the  hills  grove  after 
grove  of  Eir  and  Beech,  with  here  and  there  the  dark  plumes 
of  the  Yew,  or  the  pale  green  of  Box  bushes  grouping  them- 
selves prettily  outside  the  masses  ;  fields  of  snow  between, 
and  standing  clear  out  of  the  nearest  down  those  round  tufts 
of  trees  so  characteristic  of  the  country,  and  beyond  at  last 
fleecy  downs,  pale  in  the  winter  sky. 

* 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  cooler  portions,  and  get 
down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  groves  of  large  evergreen  Oaks, 
which  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  common  British 
Oak,  as  if  to  prove  that  while  not  shrinking  a  leaf  before  the 
bitter  blast,  they  can  attain  almost  as  great  stature  as  their 
summer-leafing    brothers    now    naked.      Close    in     groups 


with  polished  leaves,  these  aftbrd  a  fine  effect  in  the  land 
scape  ;  few  indeed,  are  the  trees  so  worthy  of  attention  as 
this  Oak,  and  nowhere  is  its  merits  better  shown  as  in  Good- 
wood park. 

And  not  merely  as  a  park  or  garden  tree  is  this  Evergreen 
Oak  of  Southern  Europe  valuable  here.  Nothing  would  give 
such  perfect  shelter  to  an  orchard  on  the  hills  ;  a  village  or  a 
farm  might  well  be  protected  in  part  with  so  fine  an  evergreen 
tree,  which  keejis  the  wind  off  better  than  a  wall,  instead  of 
with  the  trees  that  stand  naked  and  helpless  before  the  gale. 

* 

Among  the  more  remarkable  trees  at  Goodwood  are  two 
specimens  of  the  Cork  Oak,  which  are  singularly  interesting, 
especially  when  the  morning  sun  gives  to  the  bossed  bark  a 
beautiful  golden-brown  hue.  One  tree  is  round  and  massive 
in  form,  but  the  other  is  broken  off  at  one  side  and  "  weeps  " 
on  the  other,  making  it  a  most  picturesque  object.  The  bark 
of  these  trees  is  so  beautiful  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost 
to  grow  the  Cork  Oak  in  districts  where  it  does  well,  and 
there  are  many  such. 

Among  all  this  stately  life,  there  are  one  or  two  dead  trees 
barkless  and  blanched  like  an  old  Larch  high  on  the  Alps. 
It  is,  however,  quite  right  to  keep  them  where  they  are,  as  they 
decidedly  add  an  important  element  to  the  picture.  Leaving 
one  or  two  dead  trees  would  often  produce  a  desirable  effect. 
Such  trees  may  be  treated  in  two  ways.  When  stricken  in 
all  their  strength  and  beauty,  they  are  perhaps  most  effective 
when  allowed  to  stand  white,  and  free  from  climbers  or  Ivy. 
If  mere  stumps  or  not  otherwise  remarkable,  a  free  grow- 
ing hardy  climber  like  the  white  Clematis  will  soon  throw  a 
graceful  veil  over  them. 

Is  it  not  too  commonly  assumed  that  undulation  of  the 
ground  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  beautiful  effects  in 
landscape  gardening  1  I  think  it  is,  and  that  much  of  the 
pottering  and  shovelling  about  of  the  earth  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  little  feeble  diversity  is  worse  than  wasted.  Some 
of  the  finest  effects  obtained  at  Goodwood  are  from  trees 
planted  on  level  or  nearly  level  ground,  and  no  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  ground  could  improve  the  scene.  In  another  part 
of  the  park  steep  slopes  and  soft  little  valleys,  characteristic 
of  the  chalk,  produce  a  fine  bold  diversity  of  surface.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  some  singularly  happy  effects,  beauti- 
ful groups  and  wide-spreading  of  wood,  and  valley,  and  lawn, 
there  is  not,  on  the  whole,  any  eff'ect  so  stately  beautiful  as 

that  on  the  level  park. 

* 

The  eccentric  owner  of  Welbeck  is  dead — a  man  not  with-  - 
out  merit  as  a  horticulturist,  if  we  judge  by  what  was  done 
at  Welbeck  during  his  life-time.  He  was  tlie  owner  of  great 
estates  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  his  later  years  he 
became  somewhat  of  a  recluse.  His  father,  having  become 
imijressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
Oak,  planted  a  tree  wherever  he  could,  until  his  park  at 
Welbeck  Abbey,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  almost  a  plantation 
when  he  died  in  18-54.  His  son  and  successor,  on  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Welbeck,  proceeded  to  improve  the  estate, 
cutting  down  the  superfluous  timber,  and  layingout  the  park,. 

* 

He  constructed  then  one  of  the  most  perfect  series  of  kitchen 
gardens  in  the  kingdom,  with  one  of  fruit,  and  forcing,  and 
orchard  houses,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  and  a  great  jiart  of 
his  income  in  putting  his  seat  in  the  most  perfect  order  for 
receiving  and  entertaining  guests  in  ducal  style  ;  but,  owing 
mainly  to  the  state  of  his  health,  he  kept  no  company  and 
gave  no  entertainments  on  any  occasion. 
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A  local  contemporary,  in  speaking  of  his  Grace's  endeavour 
to  convert  a  stream  through  his  park  into  a  lake  6  miles  long, 
says :  "  Hundreds  of  laljourers  were  employed  in  this  and 
other  work  on  the  estate  in  hand  at  good  wages,  but  on  one 
condition — no  one  was  to  speak  to  him  or  salute  him.  The 
man  who  touched  his  hat  was  at  once  discharged.  Tlie  village 
doctor  and  the  parson  had  tlie  same  orders.  The  tenants  were 
informed  of  the  duke's  wislies,  and  if  they  met  him  they  were 
to  pass  him  'as  they  would  a  tree.'  Yet  he  was  constantly 
about  his  domain, planning  and  superintending  improvements." 

# 

Amono-st  his  other  eccentricities  was  that  of  creating  a 
second  and  very  important  kitchen  and  fruit  garden,  and  em- 
ploying a  separate  gardener  for  it.  This  was  done  in  conse- 
quence of  some  slight  misunderstanding  between  lum  and  the 
late  Mr.  Tillery,  who  had  long  been  the  gardener  there,  and 
who  made  a  superb  series  of  gardens  at  Welbeck  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

When  poor  Tillery  was  showing  any  one  round  the  place 
and  when,  on  turning  a  corner,  they  saw  his  Grace  in  the  dis- 
tance, they  retreated  as  antelopes  might  on  beholding  a  lion. 
He,  however,  had  a  not  unkindly  way  of  settling  difl'erences, 
as  witness  the  formation  of  the  fine  nevr  garden,  alluded  to 
above,  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the  old  gardener,  although 
the  latter  had  been  at  Welbeck  for  some  forty-five  years. 

* 

Many  are  familiar  with  his  plan  of  sinking  roadways  in 
very  costly  tunnels  underground,  lighted  by  gas ,  and  venti- 
lated by  glass  apertures.  He  also  built  some  years  ago  many 
cottages  on  his  estate  at  Welbeck,  but  to  this  day  they  are 
quite  bare,  not  even  so  much  as  a  Eose  branch  being  allowed 
to  be  fastened  to  their  walls.  He  removed,  too,  the  homes 
of  his  men  so  far  from  the  place  that  they  had  to  go  to  and 
from  work  on  donkeys,  a  good  herd  of  which  were  duly  put 
up  in  the  daytime  in  fine  stables,  or  allowed  to  graze  about 
the  Abbey. 

The  late  Duke  cut  down  all  the  Larch  trees  on  his  estate  at 
Welbeck,  thinking  them  useless  through  disease,  and  he  tried 
to  induce  his  neighbours  to  do  the  same.  He  came  to  Lord 
Manvers,  and  they  resolved  to  cut  down  some  Larches  in 
order  to  examine  their  condition.  Twelve  were  cut  down, 
and  they  proved  to  be  sound.  The  Duke  afterwards  suggested 
that  the  forester,  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  did  not  agi-ee  with  his 
opinions,  knew  that  he  was  cutting  down  only  .sound  specimens. 
Mr.  Jamieson  heard  of  this,  and  suggested  that  the  Duke 
should  select  his  own  trees ;  he  did  so,  and  they  were  also 
found  to  be  sound,  a  circumstance  which  probably  saved  the 
Larches  at  Thoresby,  which  are  now  valuable  timber,  one  of 
them  being,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Formal  Roseries  are  notverypretty  as  arule,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently set  down  so  that  their  presence  is  a  blot.  At  Thoresby  a 
Kosery  has  been  formed  on  a  small  island  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  cut  off  from  all  other  gardening,  and  the  efiect  is  excel- 
lent. It  is  a  quiet  nook  in  which  there  is  a  summer  house. 
Such  arrangements  are  better  than  those  commonly  in  use. 

* 

Mr.  Gumbleton  tells  me  that  a  gentleman  on  the  Conti- 
nent has  secured  the  double  form  of  the  creeping  Forget- 
me-not  (Omphalodes  verna).  I  call  it  the  double-  Forget-me- 
not,  because  -where  it  does  well  it  throws  out  little  runners. 
It  loves  upland  and  moist  districts,  and  woody  or  half  shady 
places  and  moist  soil.  It  is  a  gem  for  the  wild  garden.  This 
will  be  pleasant  news  to  lovers  of  hardy  plants.  This  plant 
is  such  a  favourite  that  even  those  who  do  not  care  about 
many  double  flowers  will  be  curious  to  see  how  its  blossoms 


look  in  the  double  state,  but  I  fear  they  cannot  be  so  pretty 
as  those  that  are  single.  It  will  be  useless  to  apply  for  this 
for  some  time  yet,  as  it  is  not  yet  increased  sufficiently. 

* 

I  hear  that  !M.  Frrebel,  of  Zurich,  lias  got  hold  of  a  pink 
St.  .John's-Wort  (Hypericum  virginicum),  which  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  lovers  of  hardy  jilants.  These  long- 
neglected  plants  are  now  being  looked  after  in  some  good 
collections,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  some  day  have  plenty  of 
their  beautiful  polished  golden  buds  about  us. 

* 

Jilr.  Gumbleton  is  most  enthusiastic   in  his  description  of 

the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  Begonias  now  being  raised 

abroad,  many  of  which  he  saw  during  his  autumnal  tour  on 

the  Continent.     M.    Lequin,  of  Clamart,   near  Paris,  has  a 

splendid  series  of  double  kinds. 

# 

I  received  poor  A.  Revifer^'s  book  on  the  Bamboos,  which 
had  to  be  finished  bj^  his  son — a  book  -which  is  a  monument 
of  horticultural  and  botanic  knowledge.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  uses  of  Bamboos  in  other  countries,  and  know  a 
little  of  their  beauty  in  this,  in  our  glasshouses  and  in 
favoured  gardens  here  and  there.  But  the  French  seem  to 
see  a  source  of  profit  in  this  plant  when  gro^Mi  on  their 
southern  shores  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ^Mediterranean. 
There  a  great  many  species  thrive.  All  that  is  known  con- 
cerning them  is  mentioned  in  this  excellent  book,  which  also 
illustrates  their  mode  of  propagation  and  culture,  which  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  any  body  inhabiting  a  countiy  a  little 
warmer  and  sunnier  than  our  own.  With  us,  however,  in 
genial  spots  several  kinds  are  known  to  be  hardy  enough  for 
culture  in  the  open  air,  and  indeed  to  thrive  there  well.  Pro- 
bably more  may  be  found,  but  in  any  case  what  we  have  are 

very  valuable  for  our  gardens. 

» 

One  wishes  the  same  could  be  said  of  some  of  the  Euca- 
lypti, which  are  now  so  often  talked  about.  WTiatever  may  be 
the  reason  of  the  craze  for  this  Eucalyptus,  it  is  the  most  absurd 
and  -widespread  that  has  taken  place  in  my  time.  Plants 
that  have  been  thoroughly  tried  long  ago,  and  which  are  known 
to  be  utterly  useless  for  our  climate,  are  planted  rcund  London 
and  in  other  most  unlikely  places  every  daj'.  To  see  them 
among  the  bedding  plants  nobody  would  mind,  but  it  is  odd 
to  see  intelligent  beings  planting  them  out  among  trees ; 
and  of  course  they  occupy  places  and  cause  money  to  be  spent 
which  might  be  devoted  to  things  which  will  do  in  our  cli- 
mate, and  perhaps  do  for  us  what  the  Eucalyptus  does  for 
other  climates,  if  that  were  necessary. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  better  man  could  have  obtained  the 
Epping  appointment  than  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  certainly  does 
know  something  about  the  work.  The  appointment  is  a  most 
important  one,  and  novel  in  its  aim,  that  is,  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  Forest.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  gardening  in  any  ordinary  sense,  and  yet  such  a 
place  might  be  made  a  noble  garden  by  the  mere  development 
of  its  natural  beauty. 

* 

I  hear  from  a  correspondent  that  the  committee  object  much 
to  any  introduction  of  foreign  trees,  wanting  a  general 
English  forest  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  only  bit  of  tree 
planting  they  have  yet  done  is  apparently  to  plant  foieign 
trees.  They  have  planted  a  straight  avenue  of  Poplars — 
foreign  kinds,  of  course.  Planting  a  straight  avenue  of  Pop- 
lars in  a  forest  does  not  seem  the  best  way  to  do  that  which 
by  Act  of  Parliament  they  are  bound  to  do — preserve  its 
"  natural  aspect." 
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I  Lave  ofteu  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing 

in  a  large  forest  like  Epping  to  collect  and  plant  the  varieties 

of  British  trees,  as,  for  example,  every  kno-mi  kind  of  Oak 

and  Hawthorn,  as  specimens,  in  groups,  or  groves,  or  masses, 

so  that  we  might  see  their  efiect  not  merely  as  it  might  be  in 

a  botanic  garden.     What  there  would  seem  a  mere  variation, 

would,  perhaps,  when  tlie  trees  were  fully  developed,  have  a 

most  important  value  from  an  artist's  or  a  planter's  point  of 

view. 

* 

I  amused  myself  on  one  of  those  recent  cold  days  by  roast- 
ing some  Sweet  Potatoes  in  hot  ashes — roots  that  I  bought 
from  Mr.  Garcia  in  Covent  Garden.  I  mean  the  Sweet 
Potato  of  North  America,  which  is  so  good  when  roasted  or 
baked.  For  the  first  time  I  found  that  these  Covent  Garden 
specimens  turned  out  very  well.  The  Sweet  Potato  is  an 
excellent  vegetable,  and  I  should  advise  our  American  friends 
to  send  us  quantities  of  well-ripened  roots,  and  also  tell  us 
how  to  cook  them.  I  noticed  in  America  that,  just  as  with 
our  common  Potato  at  home,  there  are  wet  and  dry  tubers, 
mainly  owing  to  ditl'erences  of  soil.  I  understand  those 
grown  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  south  are  much  better  in 
America  than  those  raised  elsewhere.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
greater  favourite  than  the  common  Potato,  which  was  there 
called  the  Irish  Potato  to  distinguish  it  from  this  one.  I 
believe  it  to  be  more  nutritious  than  the  common  Potato, 
and  when  good  it  turns  out  something  between  a 
sweetmeat  and  a  vegetable.  To  import  a  vegetable 
which  our  climate  prevents  us  growing,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence is  a  novelty  to  most  people,  is  very  desirable.  I  do 
not  know  if  their  price  is  high  in  America,  but  it  would  be 
a  great  boon  if  they  could  be  sent  here  in  such  quantities  as 
would  allow  of  their  being  used  as  food.  At  present  they 
are  merely  Covent  Garden  curiosities. 

I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  have  any  vegetables  at  dinner 
when  dining  in  town,  so  wretched  is  the  supply  seen  in  Covent 
Garden  during  the  frost.  They  are  not  merely  frozen  but 
quite  decomposed  !  The  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  only  fit  to 
be  spread  upon  the  land,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  spotted 
and  half-rotten  Tomatoes  which  are  now  offered  for  sale  and 
freely  eaten  in  London  restaurants  and  clubs.  I  fear  there 
are  some  causes  of  death  which  the  Registrar-General  does 
not  include  in  his  statements. 

* 

A  gentleman  points  out  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage if  the  rules  concerning  the  admission  of  horticulturists 
and  others  to  the  gardens  at  Kew  during  the  hours  when  the 
gates  are  closed  to  the  general  public  could  be  printed  and 
posted  outside  the  gate — not  only  at  Kew  Green  Gate,  but  at 
the  Cumberland  Gate.  This  is  so  desirable  that  it  probably 
has  only  to  be  mentioned  to  the  authorities  to  secure  their 
attention  to  it.  At  present  persons  not  knowing  the  place 
may  lose  time  or  be  disappointed,  from  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  as  the  admission  is  by  a  side  gate. 

* 

Mr.  Croucher  tells  me  that  trapped  in.sects  frequently  injure 
the  plants  which  they  are  supposed  to  "  nourish."  Here  is 
his  statement : — ■ 

"Anyone  who,  like  myself,  has  grown  insectivorous  pUnts  con- 
tinuously for  some  twenty  years,  knows  that  they  are  more  injured 
tlian  benefited  by  the  insects  entrapped,  and  tliat  the  idea  that  they 
produce  more  seed  when  fed  with  insects  than  when  deprived  of 
them  is  a  fallacy.  Some  assume  that  it  is  granted  that  all  plants 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  nutritious  substances  through  their  leaf 
tissues.  This  is  also  a  fallacy,  though  it  has  been  accepted  as  proved 
by  those  who  only  study  Xature  to  uphold  theories.  How  is  it  that 
plants  covered  with  glasses  to  keep  oft  flies  do  so  well  ?  The  gi'eat 
cause  of  much  of  the  disputation  on  these  subjects  is  tliat  naturalists 


look  at  only  one  part  of  Nature,  instead  of  studying  her  as  one  grand 
whole,  seeing  in  the  lower  developments  steps  towards  those  that  are 
higher." 

The  public  seem  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  gardener's 
skill.  A  gentleman  was  lately  observed  conducting  a  friend 
through  a  large  collection  of  succulent  plants,  and  telling  him 
naivel)'  that  the  various  forms  were  the  result  of  the  hybri- 
diser's  skill  :  "  They  are  made  to  grow  into  any  desired  shape, 
from  that  of  a  plum  pudding  to  a  candelabrum  or  a  tall  fluted 

stem  according  to  the  will  of  the  cultivator. 

* 

All  those  who  take  an  interest  in  our  markets  must  have 
noticed  of  late  years  the  immense  importations  from  abroad, 
to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  hardy  vegetables  and  fruits 
which  could  be  grown  c^uite  as  well  in  England.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  land,  which  is  now  the  c^uestion  of  the  day,  has 
obviously  a  direct  and  important  relation  to  horticulture  and 
the  supply  of  our  markets  with  vegetables  and  fruits.  There 
cannot  be  much  doubt  to  any  observing  per.sou  that  active  and 
healthy  competition  on  our  side  in  all  that  concerns  land  pro- 
duce is  much  impeded  by  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the 
land.  Now,  however,  when  landlords  themselves  are  found 
asking  for  reforms  in  these  matters,  there  is  little  doubt  reforms 
are  needed.  The  essential  thing  is  to  carry  them  out  wisely 
and  effectively.  One  of  the  most  sensible  articles  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Mr.    Osborn   ^Morgan  in   the  Fortnightly 

Revicic,  from  which  I  quote  a  few  paragraphs  : — 

* 

The  land  laws  of  England  are  wrapt  in  a  fog  so  dense  as  to 
make  the  subject  intensely  unattractive  to  the  general  public. 
LTnlike  ourcommercial  code  they  have  theirorigin  in  remote  and 
semi-barbarous  times,  and  are  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  mediKval 
rubbish,  a  legacy  from  that  wonderful  Norman  race,  who,  to 
the  true  instincts  of  feudalism,  united  a  perfect  genius  for 
legal  quirks  and  quibbles,  and  who,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  land  of  England,  proceeded  to  write  their 
laws  upon  it  in  characters  which  centuries  of  change  and  pro- 
gress have  not  effaced. 

The  first  stumbling-block,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  which 
might  most  easily  be  removed,  lies  in  what  is  called  by  lawyers 
the  identifieation  of  the  parcels.  It  is  hardly  credible  that, 
owing  to  the  loose  and  dilatory  way  in  which  the  recent 
Ordnance  surveys  have  been  carried  out,  there  are  still  many 
parts  of  England,  such  as  the  populous  and  imptortant  county 
of  Worcester,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  officially  sur- 
veyed at  all ;  and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
the  landowners  of  England  are  deprived   of  a  benefit  which 

those  of  nearly  every  other  civilised  country  enjoy, 

* 

To  complete  the  all-important  work  of  surveying  every 
county  in  England,  so  as  to  make  each  house  and  field  capa- 
ble of  immediate  and  unquestionable  identification — to  clothe 
instruments  relating  to  land  in  the  simple  language  of  every- 
day life,  instead  of  disguising  them  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth — to  pay  solicitors  upon  a  principle  which  would 
no  longer  put  a  premium  upon  mere  verbiage — to  vest  the 
freeholds,  like  the  leaseholds,  of  a  deceased  person  in  some 
ascertained  person,  instead  of  leaving  them  at  haphazard  to 
devolve  upon  a  child  in  the  nursery,  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum, 
or  a  gold  digger  in  Australia — to  substitute  simple  charges 
upon  land,  defeasible  in  case  of  repayment,  for  the  unwieldy 
machinery  of  mortgages  and  reconveyances — to  reduce  still 
further  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  titles — to  get 
rid  of  "  constructive  notice  "  and  the  abomination  known  as 
the  ^Middlesex  Register — and  to  establish  in  convenient 
centres  really  well-arranged  registers  of  all  dealings  with  land, 
furnished  with  indexes  enabling  a  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
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gence  to  pick  out  all  the  cliarges  aftectiug  the  title  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  proper  provisions  for  utilising  ths  result  of 
previous  searches,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeating 
the  same  process  upon  every  fresh  transaction  ;  all  these  are 
suggestions  so  homely  and  obvious,  that  they  are  hardly  likely 
to  find  favour  with  a  generation  of  law  reformers  who  have 
expended  as  much  energy  upon  impracticable  schemes  of  land 
registration  as  any  medi;i3val  alchemist  ever  bestowed  on  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

It  is  an  axiom  which  no  practical  agriculturist  will  contro- 
vert, that  the  returns  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  given 
quantity  of  land  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
capital  expended  upon  it.  But  as  it  is  obviously  for  the 
interest  of  tlie  community  that  every  acre  should  be  made  as 
productive  as  possible,  it  follows  that  no  system  can  be  really 
beneficial  whicli  hands  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  limited  owner  more  or  less  crippled  or 
impoverished,  or  still  worse,  of  some  usurer  or  loan  society, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  spend  as  little  and  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  their  precarious  i^eriod  of  tenure. 

* 

The  question  has  its  social  as  well  as  its  economical  side, 
and  of  late  j'ears  that  large  and  increasing  body  of  English- 
men who  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  bound  up 
with  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nun  ber,"  and 
who  for  3'ears  have  been  contrasting  the  lot  of  the  thrifty  and 
self-reliant  jiea-^ant  of  Switzerland  or  Belgium,  and  that  of  the 
Dorsetshire  labourer  with  no  solace  but  the  Ijeor-shop,  and  no 
refuge  in  old  age  but  the  parish  workhouse,  have  been 
steadily  coming  round  to  the  conviction  that  the  real  hope  of 
England  li(S  in  the  growth  of  small  proprietorships.  Those 
who,  like  myself,  have  seen  the  difference  which  the  possession 
of  a  freehold  cottage  and  half  an  acre  of  garden  makes  in  the 
habits  and  character — nay,  in  the  very  expression  and  bearing, 
of  a  Denbighshire  collier,  or  a  Merionethshire  quarrym'in, 
will  need  no  additional  arguments  to  convince  them  of  this 
great  social  and  political  truth. 

The  difficulties  of  attacking  the  growth  of  so  many  cen- 
turies are  indeed  great — to  those  who  know  the  mass  of  pre- 
judice, and  the  vis  incrtUe  which  the  most  urgent  and  moderate 
of  land  law  reforms  have  hitherto  encountered,  they  may 
seem  insuperable.  But  we  know  that  in  England  public 
opinion,  when  it  is  once  set  going,  moves  with  a  force  and 
velocity  which  no  one  could  have  predicted,  and  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  at  present  moving  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  work,  when  it  has  to  be  done,  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  men  armed  with  that  knowledge  which  a 
.  study  of  the  subject  in  its  practical  bearings  can  alone  give, 
.and  at  the  same  time  untrammelled  by  the  professional  and 
.other  prejudices  which,  such  a  study  too  often  engenders. 

JUSTICIA. 


Storing'  Ice.— The  best  method  of  storing  ice  h.as  frequently 
been  discussed,  and  one  would  imagine,  from  the  minute  instructions 
which  one  reads  in  gardening  works  on  this  subject,  tliat  it  is  a  very 
complicated  afl'air  ;  but  my  own  experience  le.ads  me  to  think  tliat 
many  of  the  supposed  aids  to  its  preservation  are  so  many  aids  to  its 
rapid  decay.  I  liave  tried  several  plans,  but  the  best  I  ever  found 
was  to  dispense  with  packing  entirely,  and  rely  on  getting  .as  large 
a  botly  of  solid  ice  as  possible  into  the  house,  tliereby  e-\pelliiig  the 
warmer  air  which  all  kinds  of  packing  materials  hold,  in  addition  to 
tlieir  liulk  reducing  the  space  availabfe  for  the  ice.  Last  winter  we 
filled  a  large  house,  built"  in  an  oval  or  egg  shajje,  and  that  was  said 
it  1  be  a  had  structure  for  keeping  ice.  After  carting  the  ice  to  the 
doors  in  the  o  ilinary  way,  it  was  sliot  down  and  pounded  tine  with 
heavy  wooden  mallets  ;  tlieu  it  w.as  wheeled  into  the  house  and  again 
beaten  down  with  heavy  wooden  beaters  ;  and  this  was  done  until 
the  liouso  was  quite  full.  Xo  paclcing  of  any  sort  or  kind  w.as  used 
\i\  the  house,  but  as  soon  as  the  inner  door  was  shut  the  passage  w.as 


filled  with  straw  bundles.  After  using  a  large  quantity  more  or  less 
during  the  whole  season,  we  found,  wlien  filling  it  again  lately,  a 
quantity  still  left  at  the  bottom.  I  am  well  aware  that  ice  may  lie 
kept  by  various  methods  ;  but  any  one  having  an  ordinai-y  ice-house 
will  find  that  they  m.ay  keep  it  equally  well  without  packing  as  with 
it  ;  at  le.ast  that  is  tlie  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  after 
trying  botli  ways.  For  the  future,  I  will  rely  on  a  good  body  of  ice, 
])ut  together  in  as  solid  a  manner  as  heavy  rammers  can  pack  it. — 
J.  G.  L. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 

Amoxost  plants  wdiich  will  grow  and  flower  well  and  afford  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  tlie  worst  of  seasons,  or  during  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  ungenial  weatlier,  none  surp.ass  herbaceous  Phloxes.  I 
do  not  think  this  fact  can  be  generally  known,  or,  if  it  is  known,  it 
is  certainly  not  taken  advantage  of  as  it  ought  to  be,  Ijecause  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Phloxes  are  thoroughly  neglected  in  the 
majority  of  gardens.  Of  course  there  may  be  a  few  of  tliem  found 
growing  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  are 
still  neglected,  and  ever  will  be  until  they  are  recognised  as  impor- 
tant plants  for  all  kinds  of  summer  and  late  autumn  floral  decora- 
tion. That  they  will  one  day  be  this  is  more  th.an  likely.  Further 
than  this,  the  many  new  v;vrieties  now  gradually  creeping  into  culti- 
vation produce  flowers  which,  for  size,  colour,  and  effect,  would  aston- 
ish those  only  acquainted  witli  the  old  form  of  I'hloxes.  Although 
we  have  heard  less  about  it  recently,  it  is  generally  admitted  tliat 
the  old  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  have  been  vastly  improved  on  lately  ; 
but  in  this  respect  tliey  have  not  outstripped  the  Phlox,  and  little  idea 
can  be  formed  by  those  only  acquainted  with  the  old  varieties  of  tlie 
splendid  colours  and  accommodating  habits  of  the  recently-introduced 
Phloxes.  During  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  our 
Phloxes  have  been  objects  of  general  admiration,  and  nearly  all  who 
have  seen  them  have  gone  away  with  the  intention  of  introducing 
them  into  their  gardens  more  extensively  than  hitlierto.  In  doing 
tliis  no  one  will  be  wrong,  as  no  plants  .are  more  easily  cultivated. 
None  will  remain  so  long  in  bloom,  e\'en  in  a  bad  season,  and  few 
are  more  showy.  We  have  liad  flower  spikes  lately  from  20  in.  to 
2  ft.  in  length,  about  as  much  as  this  in  circumference,  and  sweetly- 
scented.  Of  course,  such  spikes  are  much  too  large  to  cut  whole  for 
any  kind  of  cut-flower  decoration,  but  the  small  side  spikes  can  be 
cut  olT  .and  thinned  out  without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the  spike, 
and  these  small  bits  do  well  for  mixing  with  other  cut  flowers. 

Pliloxes  are  propag.ated  either  by  cuttings  or  by  division  of  the 
roots.  The  latter  pl.an  is  the  most  simple  and  eft'eetual.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  or  as  soon  as  the}'  are  out  of  bloom,  they  sliouhl  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  gi-ound,  .and  after  that  the  roots  may  lie  lifted  and 
divided  at  any  time  during  the  winter.  We  have  divided  and 
planted  them  now,  and  we  have  done  the  same  in  tlie  mouth  of 
March,  and  both  batches  did  equ.ally  well.  When  lifted  now  and 
replanted,  the  crowns  should  be  covered  well  over  with  litter  for 
tlie  winter,  but  established  plants  do  not  want  so  mucli  as  tliis  atten- 
tion. The  soil  in  which  they  delight  is  of  a  deep  rich  ch.aracter, 
and  before  planting  their  quarters  should  be  well  dug  and  manured. 
AV'hen  tliis  is  done  before  planting,  no  more  will  be  wanted  for  some 
years,  and  then  the  l)est  plan  is  to  lift  the  whole  of  tlie  roots, 
manure  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  replant.  JIany  surface-dress 
them,  and  cut  the  roots  to  get  the  manure  closer  to  them,  every 
winter  ;  liut  when  the  ground  has  been  projierly  prepared  at  first, 
this  kind  of  cultivation  is  unnecessaiy.  When  new  plants  are 
bought  in  from  a  nursery,  whicli  is  the  best  way  of  introducing  new 
kinds  or  adding  to  a  collection,  they  are  gener.ally  received  in  small 
pots.  These  sliould  be  got  in,  and  planted  early  in  spring,  when 
they  will  produce  a  good  display  of  lilooin  in  autumn.  As  to  the 
right  situations  in  which  to  plant  Phloxes,  they  are  never  out  of 
place  anywhere.  A  mass  of  one  colour  or  another  may  be  had  in 
any  bed  in  the  flower  gartlen.  or  all  kinds  may  be  mixed  together  in 
herb.aceous  borders,  slirubberics,  or  by  woodland  walks.  Space 
need  not  be  taken  up  enumerating  names  of  the  best  varieties,  as 
selections  for  all  purposes  may  alw.ays  be  made  from  trade  cata- 
logues. CAMBKIAy. 

Permanent  Bulb  Beds.  — .\s  almost  all  kinds  of  bulbs  may 
yet  be  planted,  I  would  advise  any  one  fond  of  that  class  of 
plants  to  try  the  following  method  of  disposing  of  any  surplus 
bulbs  which  may  he  left  after  the  show  beds  or  geometric  gardens 
have  been  planted.  Select  positions  for  them  on  the  lawn  or  plea- 
sure grounds  where  branches  of  I.ime  or  other  deciduous  trees  cause 
the  (ir.ass  to  grow  thinly  and  weakly,  and  where  the  mowing 
machine  is  not  a  regular  visitor.  .\fter  deciiling  on  where  the 
clumps  or  patches  of  bulbs  would  look  best,  break  up  a  few  spade- 
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fuls  of  earth,  and  if  poor  add  a  little  fresh  soil,  and  plant  Ijulbs  of 
the  earliest  flowering  k'nds,  such  as  Snowdroiis,  Crocuses,  Aconites, 
Daft'odils,  Jonijuils,  and  Bluebells.  They  will  come  up  in  spring 
and  will  look  all  the  better  for  being  associated  with  the  young 
foliage  of  tlie  Buttercups  and  Paisies  that  are  seen  to  mingle  with 
them,  and  by  makiug  a  selection  of  sorts  that  bloom  in  succession 
a  pretty  eft'eet  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  for  many  weeks. 
After  the  foliage  dies  down  the  scythe  may  be  run  over  the  surface, 
whicli  may  be  otherwise  treated  as  the  rest  of  tlie  lawn,  ^^'e  have  a 
gi'eat  variety  of  bulbs  under  trees,  and  lovelj'  thej-  look  when  in 
bloom.  Some  are  planted  so  as  to  form  designs,  but  1  prefer 
them  in  irregular  groups  or  masses  that  are  allowed  to  extend  at 
will,  as,  except  for  tlie  purpose  of  increasing  tlie  stock,  they  are 
best  left  undisturbed.  The  Daffodil  does  well  planted  on  open 
spaces  in  the  turf,  but  in  such  positions  as  those  just  named  a 
very  large  variety  of  bulbs  may  be  gi-owu  most  successfully. — 
J.  G.,  Linton  Park. 


DRACEXA  AUSTRALIS  IN  WILTS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  good  specimen  of  Dracnpna 
australis  in  bloom  in  the  flower  garden  of  ilr.  N.  F.  Barton,  Corsley 
House,  Warminster.  This  plant  has  been  growing  in  the  open 
garden  upwards  of  twenty  years  :  it  measured,  when  in  blossom, 
about  9  ft.  in  height ;  the  bloom-spike  was  4  ft.  6  in.  iu  length,  and 


Draciena  australis  in  Wilts. 

5  ft.  through  at  the  base  or  at  tlie  broadest  part ;  the  fragrance 
emitted  from  the  flower  perfumed  the  air  for  some  distance  around. 
It  lias  flowered  frequently,  and  on  one  occasion  ripened  seed,  from 
which  I  have  a  fine  vigorous  seedling  planted  out  in  the  nursery. 
Jlr.  Barton's  garden  faces  the  south,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north-east 
side  by  a  high  wall,  near  which  the  Dracaena  is  growing  ;  the  soil  is 
light,  with  a  dry  porous  subsoil.  G.  B. 


Hardiness  of  Fuchsia  procumbens  (p.  465).— Mine 
stood  out  all  last  winter,  without  any  protection,  under  a  wall,  and 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  walk.  A  friendly  stone,  a  few  inches 
high,  may  have  constituted  a  slight  shelter.  It  suffered  severely, 
and  was  cut  back  to  the  crown  ;  but,  when  warm  weather  set  in,  it 
threw  out  its  long  trailing  shoots  as  well  as  ever.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remark  here  that,  in  cases  of  all  plants  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness, I  make  a  point  of  planting  them  out  in  spring,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  whole  season  before  them,  and  so  get  well  established 
before  winter.  I  would  not  think  of  planting  Fuchsia  procumbens 
out  now,  but  would  do  so  without  hesitation  next  April  or  May. — 
Edwin-  .Iackson,  Llandnjal. 


SPRING     GARDENING. 

A  coRRE.SFONDKN-i'  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has  sent  us  the  following 
account  of  the  way  in  which  his  spring  garden,  consisting  of  sixty 
beds,  is  stocked  with  plants  to  bloom  next  spring  : — 

1. — An  oval  contains  sixty  mixed  single  early  Tulips,  and  is  edged 
with  a  border  of  Triteleia  conspicua. 

2. — A  scroll  is  furnished  with  thirty-six  double  early  Tulips  of  the 
Duke  of  York  variety. 

3. — An  oval  is  tilled  with  twenty-two  varieties  of  choice  named 
hybrid  Daffodils,  edged  with  Golden  Point  Lace  Pyrethrum. 

4. — A  scroll  jjlantcd  with  Iberis  superba. 

5. — An  oval  containing  a  carpet  of  Myosotis  di.ssiti9ora  with  fifty 
early  double  Tulips  of  the  yellow  rose  kind  edged  with  Triteleia 
conspicua. 

.  ().— A  square  filled  with  twenty-five  Tulipa  Greigi,  edged  with  a 
thick  border  of  Narcissus  odorus  plcnus. 

7.— An  oval  with  ninety-six  early  single  Tulips,  consisting  of  six 
varieties  with  gold  and  silver  variegated  foliage. 

8. — A  crescent  with  eighty-two  mixed  single  early  Tulips. 

O.^A  diamond  with  Fritillaria  imperialis  (Crown  Imperial)  con- 
sisting of  seven  varieties,  edged  with  fourteen  varieties  of  Leeds' 
Hybrid  Narcissi. 

10. — An  oval  with  fifty  English  Irises,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
varieties,  carpeted  with  nine  varieties  of  Nelson's  Hybrid  trailing 
Phloxes,  and  edged  with  Narcissus  odorus  plenus. 

11. — A  smoothing  iron  with  thirty-one  named  single  Hyacinths, 
edged  with  Narcissus  minor. 

12. — A  crescent  with  single  French  large-flowered  Anemones. 

13.  -  A  crescent  with  300  oiTsets  of  single  early  Tulips,  and  fifty- 
one  roots  of  named  varieties  in  three  kinds  intermixed. 

14. — A  smoothing  iron  with  thirty-six  early  blue  Roman  Hya- 
cinths. 

15. — An  oval  with  seventy-five  named  bedding  Pansies  in  three 
varieties,  edged  with  a  thick  border  of  Anemone  nemorosa  alba 
plena. 

16. — A  circle  with  forty-eight  double  Rex  Rubrorum,  and  the 
same  number  of  La  Candeur  round  them,  and  edged  with  Narcissus 
minor. 

17. — An  oval  with  Dean's  Hybrid  Single  Primroses,  edged  with 
Narcissus  odorus  plenus  or  the  Crown  JoiKjuil. 

18. — A  star  with  fifty  double  Hyacinths  edged  with  Narcissus 
Eystettensis  plcnus  or  Queen  Anne's  Jonquil. 

19. — A  smoothing  iron  with  a  carpet  of  Nelson's  Hybrid  Phloxes  in 
nine  varieties,  twelve  Lilium  colchicum,  and  two  Liliuni  Batemanni, 
edged  with  Queen  Anne's  Jonquil. 

20. — An  oval  with  Lothair  blue  bedding  Pansy,  and  a  centie  of 
Captain  Hayter  yellow  bedding  Pansy  edged  with  Colchicum  autum- 
uale  flore-pleno. 

21.—A  circle  with^400  Meladores,  edged  with  Colchicum  autum- 
nale  flore-pleno  albo. 

22.  — A  crescent  w'ith  eighty  mixed  single  early  Tulips. 

23. — An  oval  with  yellow  bedding  Pansy  The  Shah,  with  white 
bedding  Pansy  Mrs.  Turner  m  the  centre. 

24. — A  raised  Mushroom  with  Nelson's  Hybrid  Phloxes  in  nine 
varieties. 

25. — An  oval  planted  the  same  as  No.  5  bed,  but  edged  with  Nar- 
cissus minor. 

26. — An  oval  with  Waverley  blue  bedding  Pansy. 

27. — A  square  with  twenty  Tulipa  Greigi,  edged  with  Triteleia 
conspicua  and  lilacina. 

28. — A  star  with  200  scarlet  Turban  Ranunculuses  in  centre  with 
300  wliite  Hercules  Turban  Ranunculuses  round  them,  edged  with 
Narcissus  minor. 

29. — An  oval  with  choice  double  Pyrethrums  in  eighteen  varieties, 
carpeted  with  eighty  double  Van  Thol  Tulips,  edged  w  ith  Mammoth 
yellow  Crocus. 

30. — A  scroll  with  thirty-six  double  Tulips  of  the  Mariage  de 
Ma  Fille  variety,  edged  with  double  white  Primroses. 

31. — An  oval  with  bedding  Pansies  Golden  Redder,  Imperial  Blue, 
Pilrig  Park  White  in  rings,  with  dark  Viola  Acme  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed. 

32. — A  circle  with  eighty-four  single  Tulip  Coulenr  cardinal,  edged 
with  Anemone  nemorosa  alba-plena. 

,33. — An  oval  with  forty-eight  English  Irises  in  thirteen  varieties, 
edged  with  Triteleia  couspicua. 

34. — A  scroll  with  thirty-six  single  Tulips  of  the  Kaizer  Kroon 
kind. 

3.5. — An  oval  with  blue  bedding  Pansy  Waverley. 

36. — Mushroom  with  trailing  Phloxes  Nelsoni,  setacea,  and  atro- 
pui'purea. 

37. — An  oval  with  mixed  bedding  Pansies  in  six  varieties,  edged 
with  named  Crocuses,  also  iu  six  varieties. 
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38. — A  scroll  wit'i  Iberis  superba,  eJgcil  with  Pyrethrum  Cioldeii 
Point  Lace. 

The  following  twenty-two  small  beds — all  circular  save  one  which 
is  square — are  KUed  as  follows  : — 

1. — Six  Tulips  of  the  Bruid  Vou  Haarlem  variety,  edged  witli 
Crocus  byzantinus. 

2. — Six  Tulips  Yellow  Rose,  edged  with  Campanula  garganica. 

3. — Six  Tulips  Vuurberg,  edged  in  tlie  same  way. 

4, — .Six  Tulips  Roi  Pepin,  six  Allium  Douglasi,  six  Erythrouium 
grandiflorum  purpnreum,  edged  with  Crocus  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

5. — Six  Tulips  Roi  Pepin,  edged  with  variegated  Jilyosotis  elegan- 
tissima. 

6. — Six  Tulips  Golden  .Standard,  edged  with  Crocus  Madame 
Mina. 

7. — Six  Tulips  Yellow  Rose,  edged  with  double  Daisy  Little 
Dandy. 

8.  — Six  Tulips  Proserpine,  edged  with  Crocus  Miss  Nightingale  and 
Aubrietia  variegata. 

9. — Six  Tulips  Roi  Pepin,  six  Seubertia  laxa  maxima,  six  S.  atro- 
]>urpurea,  twelve  S.  laxa,  three  Milla  longipes,  edged  with  Arabis 
Uicida  varief^ata. 

10. — Six  Tulips  Roi  Pepin,  edged  witli  a  tliick  border  of  Silene 
alpestris. 

11. — Six  Tulips  Vermilion  Brilliant,  edged  with  autumn-blooming 
Crocuses. 

19. — Six  Tulips  Bruid  Von  Haarlem,  edged  witli  Campanula  tur- 
binata. 

13. — Six  Tulips  in  three  varieties,  edged  with  Silene  alpestris. 

14. — Six  Tulips  Proserpine,  edged  with  Crocus  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

15. — Six  Tulips  Proserpine,  edged  with  Camassia  esculenta  and 
Fraseri. 

16. — Six  Tulips  Silver  Standard  with  Albion  Crocus  round,  edged 
with  Aubrietia. 

17. — Six  Tulips  Vuurberg,  edged  with  Crocus  lilaciuus. 

18. — Six  Tulips  Elenore,  edged  witli  Campanula  turbinata. 

19. — Six  Tulips  Golden  Standard,  edged  with  Hesperocordum 
lilaciuum. 

20. — Fourteen  Tulips  Silver  Standard  round  seven  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  with  Eremurus  robustus  in  centre,  edged  witli  Aubrietia 
variegata. 

21. — Two  Fritillaria  p.^llidiHora,  three  Fritillariarecurva  iu  centre, 
two  new  species  of  Allium,  edged  with  Silene  alpestris. 

22. — Fritillaria  Thomsoniana  iu  centre,  Muscari  paradoxum  round 
it.  Narcissus  Macleayi  and  serrulata,  edged  with  Lilium  Thuubergia- 
num  alutaceum. 

The  aliove  will  serve  to  show  what  a  really  well-stocked  spring 
garden  ought  to  be. 


The  Great  Lizard  Orchis.— Referring  to  two  recent  notes 
on  tliis  suljject  (pp.  44.5  and  4G2),  let  us  hope  that  "students  of 
British  wild  Howers"  will  not  be  too  hasty  in  "adding  one  more 
to  the  few  habitats  "  of  this  rare  Orchis.  Let  the  question  by  all 
means  be  decided  next  June  by  sending  a  flower  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Garden.  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
Habenaria  bifolia,  which  is  found  .sparingly  botli  on  tlio  Great  and 
Little  Orme,  being  less  common  tliere  tlian  in  most  otiier  parts  of 
North  Wales.  This  plant  w.as  not  mentioned  in  the  strange  medley 
of  common  and  uncommon  plants  first  given  by  "Botanist"  as 
occurring  on  the  Great  Orme's  Head.  To  believe  that  Orchis  hir- 
cina  is  really  found  there  is  to  suppose  that  the  many  experienced 
botanists  who  have  searched  the  Orme's  Heads  at  all  seasons  have 
been  without  eyes. — C.  W.   D. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Ewbauk(p.  507), 
allow  me  to  say  that  1  am  aware  that  many  chalk  plants  will  grow  in 
common  soil,  and  so  will  Watercress.  What  I  wished  to  point  out 
was  tliat  peat  was  unnecessary  for  a  chalk  or  a  limestone  plant,  and 
what  I  thought  strange  was  that  there  shouhl  be  any  difficulty  about 
tha  culture  of  a  plant  that  I  have  discarded  on  account  of  its  super- 
abundant growtli  and  its  sprawling  and  monopolising  propensities. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  plant  may  sometimes  suffer  from  not  beiuf 
sufficiently  elevated.  Its  profusion  of  stem  and  spray  falling  on 
itself  may,  on  a  dead  level,  perhaps  injure  it.  The  very  aerial  look 
of  tlia  plant  bespeaks  its  adaptation  for  an  elevated  position  ;  and  I 
liave  no  doubt  the  proper  way  to  grow  it  would  l)e  to  make  a  mound 
of  a  barrow-load  or  two  of  stones,  fill  up,  and  plant  it  in  ordin.iry 
stony  soil,  and  leave  it  alone  to  ramble  at  will.  In  such  a  situation 
I  hax'e  no  doubt  tliat  it  wouM  do  better  tlian  on  a  level  surface, 
though  smothered  or  buried  in  peat.  It  is  certainly  not  a  plant 
for  ordinary  border  culture,  and  tying  up  such  a  plant  would  be  folly. 
As  a  finishing  or  feathering  to  bouquets  it  may  be  admissible,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  used  in  any  bouquets,  though  some  of  tlie  choicest 
in  the  world  are  ma  le  in  our  neighbourhood.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  a  bouquet  and  a  mop.     The  sprays  of  Gypsopliila 


paniculata  are  too  open  and  diffuse  for  a  neat  nosegay,  but  it  answers 
for  vases  and  such  like  decorative  work,  and  I  always  made  use  of  it 
to  feather  up  baskets  of  cut  flowers  at  our  country  shows.  The 
plant  even  dries  and  keeps  better  than  some  .Statices,  and  in  masses 
it  has  a  cliarming  appearance  in  grates  and  urns  in  winter  ;  and 
could  Mr.  Ewbank  but  see  it  thus  used,  his  advice  about  putting  it 
in  tlie  fire  would  have  been  unnecessary.  Dried  and  blanched  white 
this  plant  enters  largely  into  importations  of  dried  flowers. — Thom.vs 
Wi i.Li.l.'MS,   Orniskh-k. 


SHOWY  AIi:  VDOAV  EUE  IN  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

Amosg  plants  which  one  never  sees, 
and  which,  indeed,  one  never  ought  to 
stc,  in  a  flower  garden,  are  the  gene- 
lality  of  Rues.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  little  Maiden-hair  Window  Rue 
one  never  saw  one  of  these  in  a  garden, 
except,  perhaps,  in  that  of  some  per- 
son wlio  got  it  in  an  ill-assorted  collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants,  but  did  not  keep 
it  after  he  had  discovered  his  mistake  ; 
and  yet  thereisaquiet  beauty  and  grace 
about  these  plants  which  entitle  them  to 
some  consideration  ;  and  the  flowers, 
too,  of  certain  species,  particularly 
tlie  one  shown  in  our  illustration 
(Ihalictrum  aquilegifoliuni),  are  of 
singular  beauty  at  a  certain  season  ; 
and,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the 
species  will  grow  anywhere — in  any 
hedgerow  or  lane  or  byeway,  or  among 
coarse  Grass 
or  in  a copse, 
or  under  the 
shrubs,  in 
places  usu- 
ally devoted 
to  common 
weeds,  there 
ll  is  no  reason 
$i^itfV  A  why  num- 
''^'if^u'  bersofthem 
should  not 
be  rescued 
from  the  ob- 
livion of  the  botanic  garden  and  grown  carefully  near  a  garden  or 
house  ;  if  so  gi'own  or  placed  they  would  look  infinitely  more  gi-ace- 
ful  and  beautiful  than  in  the  stiff  arrangement  of  a  botanic  garden. 
Here,  however,  is  a  little  illustration  showing  one  kind,  sketched  at 
Longlcat,  and  which,  indeed,  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  account 
of  that  place  a  fortnight  ago. 


slijwy  Meidj"  Rue  in  the  Wild  Garden. 


Yucca  gloriosa  andrecurva.— Amongstfine-foliaged  hardy 
plants  suit.able  for  the  embellishment  of  the  outdoor  garden  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  few  can  surpass  the  well-known  Yucca  gloriosa, 
with  its  stiff,  rigid  leaves  tipped  with  sharp  spines  ;  and  its  graceful 
and  appropriately  named  companion,  Y.  recurva.  They  commend 
themselves  to  one's  notice  in  many  ways  ;  for  instance,  they  are 
thoroughly  hardy,  easily  propagated,  and  by  no  means  fastiduous  as 
regards  soil  or  position  ;  and  their  strong,  wiry  roots,  and  equally 
tough  foliage,  render  them  proof  against  injury  from  rougli  winds. 
They  produce  suckers  by  means  of  which  young  plants  arc  easily 
procured,  and  if  required  for  vase  decoration,  or  for  central  olijects 
in  beds  of  flowers  or  succulents,  or  in  connection  with  hardy  shrubs 
for  winter  effect,  they  should  be  grown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  the 
reserve  garden  when  not  required  for  use.  Well-furnished  specimens 
in  8  in.  or  10  in.  pots  are  extremely  useful  for  indoor  decoration,  and 
especially  for  mixing  with  other  plants  in  groups  or  floral  decorations 
in  winter  where  tender  stove  plants  would  be  liable  to  receive  injury. 
They  are  about  the  best  of  subjects  for  planting  permanently  in 
geometric  gardens  for  furnishing  circular  beds,  forming  as  they  do 
such  fresh  looking  objects  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  being 
extremely  ornamental  when  in  flower.  After  flowering,  however, 
tliey  lose  tlieir  symmetrical  proportions,  and  branch  into  many 
crowned  heads,  a  condition  in  which  they  look  well  as  a  background 
for  borders  devoted  to  fine-foliaged  i)laiits,  giving  as  tlicy  do  a 
kind  of  aspect  to  any  arrangement  of  this  sort  not  attainable  by 
otlier  plants  that  will  withstand  our  winters.  We  have  them  in 
quantity  mingled  with  the  Chusan  Palm  and  similar  plants  ;  tliey 
flower  freely  every  autumn,  and  during  winter  they  are  always 
acceptable  and  prominent  subjects  aaiongst  hardy  fine-foliaged 
plants. — .J.  Gkoo-M,  Linton,  Kent. 
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Salvia  leucantha. — Mr.  Gumbleton  informs  us  tli.at  this  plant 
is  now  one  of  the  charms  of  his  greenhouse,  every  liit  of  brauc'a 
flowering  profusely.  It  is  somewhat  shrubliy,  aud  the  leaves,  which 
are  wriuklec!,  resemble  those  of  BuiUlleia  globosa.  The  flowering 
shoots  are  covered  with  a  dense  purplish  do-mi,  M-hich,  with  the  pure 
white  corolla  set  in  the  deep  violet-purple  caly.x,  gives  the  plant  a 
delicate  and  novel  appearance,  and  renders  it  a  highly  desirable 
decorative  subject. 

The  "WTiite-flowered  Lycaste  Skinneri.— This  extremely 
rare  Orchid  will  in  a  day  or  t\\o  expand  its  chastely  beautiful  waxy- 
white  blossoms  in  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea.  This 
novelty  is  all  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the 
cool  house  section,  and  apparently  as  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment 
as  tlie  type,  which,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  has  become  so 
popular. 

A  Golden-leaved  Jasxaine. — On  Mr.  Rutland's  house  at 
Goodwood  there  is  a  large  sui-face  covered  with  a  plant  of  the  common 
Jasmine,  which  is  freely  variegated  with  rich  golden-yellow,  some  of 
the  young  shoots  being  of  the  same  colour,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  strip  of  green.  As  a  vai'iety  of  our  well-known  and  favourite 
Jasmine  it  may  be  worth  increasing. — H. 

Roses  at  Goodwood. — There  are  some  superb  examples  of 
Roses  at  Goodwood  trained  on  the  ])eggiug-down  system  ;  each  speci- 
men covers  many  sijuare  feet  of  ground,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
by  the  shoots  that  arc  pegged  down,  those  to  be  pegged  down  in  their 
turn  for  next  year's  bloom  being  allowed  to  gi-ow  in  the  centre. 
The  effect  of  specimens  tlius  managed,  as  compared  with  standards 
or  half-standards,  is  most  satisfactory. 

Lasiandra  macrantha. — There  are  many  examples  of  this 
fine  stove  shrub  at  Goodwood  now  producing  their  rich  purple 
flowers,  which  are  extremely  pleasing  and  effective  in  a  somewhat 
cool  stove,  a  temperature  most  agreeable  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
This  Lasiandra  is  a  very  valualjle  winter-blooming  plant. 

The  Rough-leaved  Dianella  (D.  aspera). — BeiTy-bearing 
plants  in  general  commend  themselves  to  notice  at  this  season  when 
flowers  are  somewhat  scarce,  and  this  handsome  Australian  plant  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ornamental  for  greenhouse  decoration.  It 
grows  about  a  yard  high,  aud  has  woody  stems  terminated  by  a  tuft 
of  lance-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small  and  blue,  borne  in 
panicles  during  summer,and  are  succeeded  by  d.ark  blue  Ijcrries,  which 
resemble  in  size  and  consistency  the  North  American  Suowberry. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew. 

Begonia  peruviana.— To  Mr.  Gumbleton  we  are  indebted  for 
flowers  of  the  remarkable,  and,  as  we  think,  very  handsom.e  and 
distinct  Begonia  peruviana,  which  was  originally  sent  out  as  a  variety 
of  B.  octopetala.  It  certainly  seems  a  very  fine  winter  blooming 
plant. 

Billbergia  vittata  macrantha.— In  the  Palm  House  at 
Kew  this  splendid  new  variety  is  nov>-  very  attractive.  It  has  rich 
purple  blossoms  borne  in  long,  drooping  racemes  furnished  with 
numerous  scarlet  membranous  bracts,  which  have  a  verj'  showy 
appearance.  The  foliage,  too,  is  very  ornamental,  as  it  is  marbled 
aud  transversely  marked  with  greyish  hue  on  a  bronzjf -green  ground. 
It  is  known  in  some  collections  under  the  name  of  B.  farinosa. 

New  Hybrid  Lady's  Slipper  (t'ypripedium  albo-purpu- 
reum). — Of  the  numerous  hybrid  Lady's  .Slippers  that  have  ema- 
nated from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son's  establishment  during  the  past 
few  years,  there  are  few  handsomer  than  this  one.  It  is  tlie  result 
of  a  cross  between  the  pretty  little  C.  Schlimi,  with  deep  rosy- 
tinted  flowers,  and  C.  Dorainii,  itself  a  hybrid  between  C.  caudatum 
and  (.'.  Pearcei.  The  flowers  of  (.'.  albo-purpureum  are  somewliit 
similar  in  tint  to  that  of  the  jiopular  f '.  Sedeui,  but  with  consider- 
ably more  white  intermixed,  and  tlie  flowers,  which  are  larger,  'are 
characterised  by  long  twisted  tail-like  segments,  which  render  it 
highly  attractive  and  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  choice  col- 
lection. In  the  note  last  week  on  Cattleya  Dominii  the  parentage 
was  given  as  C.  labiata  and  C.  ametbystina,  whereas  it  should  have 
been  C.  maxima  and  C.  ametbystina. 

Bouquet  Flowers. — I  noticed  some  very  handsome  bouquets 
in  Warren  &  Graik's  shop,  in  Jermyn  Street,  tlie  other  day,  composed 
of  white  flowers  with  a  sprinkling  of  a  beautiful  pink  Pelargonium 
amongst  tliem.  The  Pelargonium  was  the  kind  called  Mrs.  William 
Paul,  and  the  combination  struck  me  as  being  particularly  pretty. — 
J.  H. 

Roses  on  Trees. — We  were  greatly  pleased  at  Wilton  to 
notice  a  very  sensible  and  artistic  use  made  of  the  more  vigorous 
climbing  Roses  by  training   them  up  the   baxe  stems  of  Pines  and 


other  trees.  The  effect  was  excellent,  even  late  in  November.  I 
have  seen  the  same  thing  carried  out  before,  but  never  saw  it  so 
well  done  or  the  Roses  so  vigorous  and  high  as  here.  A  list  of  the 
kinds  that  h.ave  succeeded  best  will  be  found  in  The  Garden  of 
last  week  (p.  510). 

The  Imperial  Dahlia  (D.  imperialis). — Of  this  magnificent 
species  we  have  latel}'  seen  some  fine  examples  in  the  Palm 
House  at  Kew.  It  would  not  be  recognised  as  a  Dahlia  at  all,  as  it 
is  so  unlike  the  ordinary  flowers  bearing  that  name,  though  it 
resembles  considerably  the  single  flowered  varieties  of  which  wc 
have  of  late  heard  so  much.  The  large  white  crimson-eyed  and 
gracefully  drooping  flowers  of  this  species  possess  a  beauty  which 
far  surpasses  that  of  the  other  varieties,  and  its  majestic  appearanet 
is  much  increased  liy  Ijeing  borne  on  stems  about  10  ft.  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  great  height  renders  it  unfit  for  any  but  lofty 
liouses,  where  there  is  ample  room  for  its  development,  as  it  is 
unfortunately  late  in  the  season  before  it  commences  to  flower, 
thougli  it  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  summer  and 
early  autumn.  A  coloured  illustration  of  tliis  noble  plant  is  given 
at  p.  35'2,  Vol.  XII.,  of  The  Gardex. 

Coriaria  ruscifolia.^Being  at  Kew  the  other  day  and 
oljserving  this  shrub,  wliicli  you  justly  note  for  its  beauty  of  form,  I 
happened  to  detect  for  the  first  time  its  peculiar  floral  stnicture  and 
development.  The  fruit  appears  to  be  a  berry,  but  it  is  not  so,  and 
very  curiously  it  is  the  petals  only  that  produce  tlie  resemblance. 
When  the  flowers  open  the  petals  are  small  and  green,  though 
fleshy  ;  afterwards  they  swell,  become  purple,  and  enclose  the  ripe 
carpels.  On  first  inspection  it  miglit  be  supposed  that  the  purple 
mature  petals  are  carpels  that  have  separated  from  each  other, 
exposing  seeds  at  the  base  ;  but  on  examining  the  parts  during 
different  stages  it  is  easy  to  notice  that  the  apparent  seeds  alone  result 
from  the  pistil.  This  species  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
called  "Tutu."  The  berries  yield  a  purple  juice  much  liked  by  the 
natives,  but  which  soon  ferments.  A  wine  made  from  it  is  said  to 
taste  like  Elderberry  wine.  The  seeds  are  poisonous,  producing 
convulsions  and  deatli.  I  have  not  seen  this  species  fully  exposed, 
but  C  myrtifolia  makes  a  handsome  bed,  though  the  branch-es  are 
cut  by  severe  frost. — L. 

New  Hybrid  Nerines. — The  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Maida 
^'alc,  is  notably  rich  in  all  kinds  of  tender  bulljous  plants,  and 
visitors  to  it  may  invariably  find  something  in  tliat  way  in  flower 
throughout  tlie  year.  At  present  the  most  conspicuous  amongst 
them  are  the  beautiful  hyljrid  Nerines,  the  result  of  Sir.  O'Brien's 
manipulation.  The  majority  of  the  species  of  Nerines  are,  in  their 
pure  and  simple  state,  ^•ery  beautiful,  but  one  of  these  hybrids — 
wliicli,  by  the  way,  is  unnamed — far  exceeds  in  softness  and  richncfs 
of  colour  any  that  we  liave  liitlierto  met  with.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  old  but  little  kno\\n  deep  rosy-jjink  N.  flexiiosa, 
which  is  such  a  charming  plant  for  greenhouse  decoration  in  winter, 
aud  the  earlier-flowering  N.  FothergilH  major,  whose  brilliant  crimson 
flowers  cliarni  evei-y  one  who  sees  them.  The  hybrid  in  question 
liartakes  in  a  striking  degree  the  characteristics  of  both  parents,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  for  the  glaring  Ver- 
million tint  of  N.  Fothergilli  is  toned  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  soft 
rosy  hue  of  N.  flexuosa,  the  result  being  a  most  pleasing  delicate  car- 
mine, a  colour  rarely  met  with  in  flowers.  Other  liybrids  here  are 
very  |u-etty,  but  not  so  striking  as  that  just  named  ;  but  all  are  well 
deserving  of  attention,  on  account  of  their  adaptability  both  for 
greenhouse  decoration  and  for  cutting  purposes,  for  whicli  the  flowers 
are  very  suitable,  as  they  are  developed  on  long  stalks.  This  and 
various  other  classes  of  plants  «  hicli  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ought  to 
lie  more  generally  grown  than  they  are,  helping,  as  tliey  do,  to  break 
that  monotony  which  the  culture  of  only  a  limited  number  of  plant.? 
invariably  produces. 

Lectures  on  Fruit  Trees  in  Paris.— M.  Forey,  a  dis- 
tinguished niemlier  of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Society,  gives  every 
year  a  free  course  of  public  lectures  on  the  culture  of  fruit  trees. 
Tlie  course  for  tlie  ensuing  year  will  include  the  following  heads  : — 
Pruning  ;  Economical  Metliods  of  Production  ;  the  Culture  of  Peacli 
and  Pear  Trees  at  Montreuil,  and  of  the  Vine  at  Thomery.  These 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  pr.actice  in  .an  adjoining  garden. 
When,  let  us  ask,  will  matters  of  this  kind  receive  similar  attention 
in  this  country  '/ 

The  Nurserymen  and  Gardeners'  Annual  Dinner, 
wiiich  took  place  the  otlier  day  in  Edinburgh,  seems,  from  the 
account  given  of  it  in  the  Eiliiihitiyh  Coumiif,  to  have  been  a  most 
interesting  meeting,  attended  by  most  of  the  head  gardeners  and 
leading  nurserymen  in  that  neighbourliood.  Various  speeches  were 
made,  and  amongst  them  one  on  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  which  was  stated  to  be  the  first  Society  tliat  paid  its  prizes 
in  cash  on  tlie  day  on  which  tlie  show  took  place,  and  also  to  be  the 
first  that  had  held  an  international  show. 
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GOLDEirS  HILL. 
While  one  thinks  of  the  saddening  result  of  what  is  called 
landscape  gardening,  as  shown  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
pretentious  places,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  here 
and  there  a  small  one  exists  in  which  some  natural  and 
artistic  beauty  may  be  found.  The  big  water-squirts,  thecoloured 
gravels,  the  tortuous  and  unmeaning  geometry  cutting  up 
the  foreground  ;  the  want  of  freedom  and  of  breadth,  owing 
to  frivolous  designs ;  the  varied  rubbish  in  terra  cotta 
and  artificial  stone  ;  the  barren  rectangular  style,  illustrated 
in  many  show  places ;  the  brand  new  "  medi;eval "  fosse, 
dissecting  and  destroying  all  repose,  as  at  Coombe  Abbey 
— many  such  things  one  could  enumerate,  and  they  are 
too  common.  But  places  where  the  simple  and  es.sential 
conditions  for  the  most  perfect  beauty  in  planting  and  design 
are  understood  or  illustrated  are  far  too  rare.  It  is  all  the 
more  pleasing  to  meet  wath  an  example  of  simple  and  most 
artistic  treatment  of  a  garden  almost  in  London,  for  Golder's 
Hill  is  within  five  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  on  the  western 
border  of  Hampstead  Heath.  As  regards  design  and  views, 
it  is  the  best  garden  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  or  near 
this  so3ty  Babylon,  and  the  conditions  of  its  beauty  are  so 
simple  that  there  is  really  little  to  be  said  about  them. 
An  open  lawn  there  is,  which  rolls  up  to  the  house  like  a  carpet ; 
groups  of  fine  trees,  and  wide  and  distant  views  over  the 
country  north  of  London.  On  entering  the  garden,  indeed, 
one  is  astonished  at  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  view 
and  the  gradually  receding  distances. 

A  sunken  fence  separates  the  lawn  from  some  park-like 
meadow  with  fine  Oaks  and  Firs,  and  beyond  the  country  north 
of  London  opens  up,  without  any  building  visible  on  either  side 
or  in  the  foreground.  Our  view  is  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  which,  though  beautiful,  does  not  show 
the  breadth  of  the  lawn  as  much  as  could  bs  desired  for  our 
special  purpose.  Another  engraving,  from  a  sketch  showing 
a  view  from  the  house,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  issuing 
ou  some  future  occasion.  Our  view  shows  in  the  f  j;-3groand 
certain  remains  of  an  old  avenue  that  were  left  by  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  A  walk  passed  up  between  these  trees,  which  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  green  Grass  touches  their  boles  at 
present.  From  almost  every  other  point  of  view  these  trees 
seem  to  form  a  picturesque  group,  and  afford  a  welcome  sliade 
in  summer.  The  whole  of  the  front  of  tiie  house,  it  must  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  place,  is  an  easy  and  perfect  lawn,  which  one  can  step  on  to 
at  once  without  any  impedimsnta  of  the  kind  usual  in  such 
l.laces.  Being  on  a  gentle  rise,  the  ordinary  landscape  gar- 
dener would  no  doubt  have  urged  this  as  an  additional  reason 
for  making  some  kind  of  fortification  in  the  shape  of  a  terrace 
garden,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  repose,  verdure,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  spot.  However,  he  never  wants  a  hillside 
as  an  excuse  for  his  terrace,  because  he  would  make  it  in  a 
Lincolnshire  fen  as  readily  as  anywhere  else.  Here,  the  house 
originally  seeming  to  follow  the  drop  of  the  hill  a  little,  it 
was  considared  necessary  to  have  a  very  small  terrace,  which, 
however,  is  not  a  regular  one,  but  runs  on  o:ie  side  into  the 
ground  imperceptibly,  and  d  )33  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  ease  of  movement  from  the  house  to  the  carpet  of  green. 

Now  tlie  only  drawback — if  drawback  it  be  to  such  perfect 
freedom  a:id  breadth  of  airy  foreground — is  the  fact  that  it 
offers  a  continual  temptation  to  unthinking  people  to  dot  it 
over  with  flower  beds,  or  allow  evergreen  trees  to  bo  planted 
almost  nursery  fashion.     Many  places,  originally  well  laid  out, 


arc  spoiled  by  this  thoughtless  dotting  about  of  objects  which 
please  the  eye  for  the  moment.  The  question  of  flowers  is 
the  greatest  difficulty,  because  people  are  so  well  accustomed 
to  have  all  their  flowers  gathered  in  front  of  the  house,  that, 
if  abundant  provision  is  not  made  for  them  elsewhere,  the 
carpet  is  apt,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  dissected  into  a  number 
of  ugly  flower  beds.  The  best  way  to  guard  against  this  is  to 
provide  abundance  of  simple  beds  elsewhere,  which,  half  .seen 
peeping  through  the  trees,  or  met  with  in  groups  here  and 
there  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house,  afford  better  effects 
in  flower  gardening  than  can  be  obtained  where  all  the  beds 
are  stereotyped  under  the  windows.  Thus,  where  the  fore- 
ground is  a  pleasant  lawn,  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  sjwt 
which  may  answer  for  the  flower  garden  ;  and,  better  still, 
large  isolated  beds  or  groups  of  beds,  in  which  special  sub- 
jects can  be  grown,  as  they  are  never  grown  in  the  ordinary 
flat  flower-garden,  which  leads  to  uniformity  in  height  and  other- 
wise. To  have  here  a  group  of  large  beds,  simple  in  outline, 
with  Roses  and  smaller  plants  surfacing  the  ground  ;  next,  in 
some  isolated  nook,  a  large  oval  bed  of  Lilies,  separated  by  a 
group  of  low  shrubs  and  flowering  Yuccas  from  a  few  beds 
of  hardy  florist  flowers  ;  then  a  varied  flower  garden  partially 
cut  oft"  and  embowered  by  trees — these  and  the  like  are  much 
better  than  the  usual  stereotyped  floral  rug  which  is  spread 
before  the  door.  While,  therefore,  we  have  so  much  to  praise 
in  the  design  of  Golder's  Hill,  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  pro- 
vision for  flower  gardening,  which  ^vould  reconcile  all  to  the 
sweet  repose  and  ease  of  the  lawn. 

The  engraving  shows  the  garden  front  of  this  house  at 
Hampstead,  or  rather  in  Hampstead  and  Hendon,  for  the 
parochial  boundary  runs  through  the  house  and  across  the 
lawn.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  past  as 
Golder's  Hill,  and  is  now  the  family  residence  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells,  the  eminent  surgeon  of  LTpper  Grosvenor  Street, 
who  purchased  an  old  house  and  about  40  acres  of 
freehold  land  surrounding  it,  and  bordering  on  Hampstead 
Heath,  about  ten  years  ago.  The  old  house  still  remains,  with 
woodwork  and  decorations  of  the  Scotch  architect  Adam, 
who  built  the  Adelphi,  and  did  so  much  work  in  the  district 
of  Cavendish  Square.  Additions  have  been  made  to  it  at 
four  separate  periods  ;  but  the  present  a.spect  was  given  to  it 
in  1875  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Clarke,  the  architect  who  advised  Mr. 
Wells  in  the  erection  of  the  wing  next  the  conservatory  (the 
roof  of  which  is  seen  in  the  engraving  covered  by  Ivy  and 
shaded  by  an  old  Yew),  the  roof  and  verandah,  and  the  bay 
which  replaces  the  old  plain  front  of  the  east  wing.  The 
arrangement  of  the  conservatory,  of  the  connecting  covered 
way  between  the  conservatory  and  the  house  (not  seen  in  the 
engraving),  and  of  the  terrace,  is  due  to  Mr.  Marnock.  !N[r. 
Clarke  has  been  unusually  successful  in  his  effort  to  harmonise 
the  lines  of  the  building — especially  the  gables,  roof, 
and  chimnies — with  the  fine  old  trees  which  surround  the 
house  and  make  up  an  artistic  picture  ;  and  Mr.  JIarnock, 
by  his  arrangement  of  a  broad  level  terrace,  has  quite  removed 
the  unpleasant  effect  which  the  old  liouse  produced  (from 
being  built  on  sloping  ground)  of  slipping  down  hill.  We 
have  often  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  associating  the  land- 
scape gardener  with  the  architect  in  the  choice  of  a  site  and  in 
the  elevation  of  new  buildings  ;  and  the  j)re.sent  is  a  conspi- 
cuous example  of  the  good  effect  obtained  by  similar  co-opera- 
tion in  the  case  of  additions  to  and  alterations  of  old  houses 
and  grounds. 

Hampstead  has  long  been  renowned  as  a  health  resort,  and 
North  End  especially  so,  as  it  is  open  to  the  south  and  west 
and  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  with  views  extending 
from  AVindsor  and  Harrow  to  Edgware  and  Barnet.  !More 
than  100  years  ago,  Akenside,  the  autlior  of  the  "Pleasures 
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of  Imagination,"  iu  liis  ode  on  "  Recovering  from  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness," wrote,  in  1758  : 

Thy  verdant  scenes,  0  Golder's  Hill  1 

Once  more  I  seek,  a  languid  guest. 

How  gladly  'mid  tlie  dews  of  dawn, 

By  weary  luugs,  thy  healing  gale, 

The  balmy  west  or  "the  fresh  north  inliale  ! 

How  gladly,  while  my  musing  footsteps  rove 

Round  the  cool  orchard  or  the  sunny  lawn. 

Akenside  practised  more  than  two  years  in  Hampstead  as 
a  physician  before  he  went  to  London  and  became  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  His  friend  Dyson  bought  a  villa 
at  Golder's  Hill,  and  it  was  on  a  visit  to  him  that  Akenside 


raoognize  the  hand  of  Brown  at  once,  and  Mr.  Marnock  is  of 
the  same  opinion. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  the  lions'^  and  sDme  part  of  the 
land  in  Hendon  belonged  to  the  celebrated  David  Garrick. 
It  is  not  known  if  he  lived  in  it ;  but  there  are  letters  of  his 
wife  extant,  dated  "  Hampstead."  This  must  have  been 
bafore  he  purchased  the  house  at  Hampton  where  he  died. 
Mr.  Wells  has  his  signature  on  twodeels  which  came  into  his 
possession  on  purchasing  the  property. 

William  Howitt's  pleasant  book,  "  The  Northern  Heights 
of  London,"  is  full  of  historical  and  biographical  reminis- 
cences of  former  residents  around  Hampstead  Heath,  and  it 
contains    an  interesting  account  of  successive  enclosures  by 


GOLDER'S     HILL     (SIOE     VIEW     OK     LAWX). 
From  a  Photograph  by  Vernon  Heath. 


recovered  his  health.  It  is  curicjus  that  Akenside  should  have 
taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  iledicine  at  Leyden,  and  that  a 
century  later  the  University  of  Leyden,  at  its  third  centenary, 
should  have  conferred  its  honorary  degree  upon  the  p  esent 
owner  of  Golder's  Hill.  It  must  have  been  alsout  the  time  of 
Akenside's  visit  that  the  grounds  of  Golder's  Hill  were  laid 
out  and  planted  by  Capability  Brown.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  he  did  this,  but  he  is  known  to  have  laid  out 
several  other  places  in  the  district ;  and  there  are  certain  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  in  the  manner  in  which  boundaries  and 
walks  are  concealed,  old  avenues  broken  up  into  clumps,  natural 
water  courses  banked  up  to  form  ornxmental  sheets  of  water, 
and  groups  of  Sycamore,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Beech,  and  Birch 
planted  to  contrast  with  Poplars  and  much  older  groups  of 
fine  old  Oaks  and  Elms,  which  led  the  late   ISIr.  Gibson  to 


lords  of  the  manor  of  parts  of  the  Heath,  and  of  the  con- 
tests with  the  inhabitants,  which  led  to  the  final  stoppage  of 
all  encroachment  on  public  rights,  and  the  securing  to  the 
nation  for  ever  of  this  most  beautiful  of  our  open  spaces  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Since  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  been  entnisted  with  its  custodj^,  a  good  deal  has  been 
done  towards  its  preservation  ;  some  planting  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
way  of  road  making  and  improvement  of  paths,  which,  we 
trust,  may  be  carried  on  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  district. 
There  is  still  room  for  much  to  be  done  in  this  way  without 
any  interference  with  the  natural  aspect  of  the  Heath ;  but 
this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  must  devote  a  special  article 
hereafter.  Those  who  wish  for  further  information  about  the 
houses    near   the  Heath  may  consult  Howitt's  book  for  an 
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interesting  account  of  Lord  Erskine,  who  lived  in  a  house 
close  to  the  "  Spaniards,"  where,  "  during  the  interval  of  his 
arduous  professional  labours,  he  was  zealously  engaged  in 
carrj-ing  out  his  improvements.  With  his  old  gardener,  John 
Barret,  he  took  his  spade,  and  schemed  and  dug,  and  planted 
and  transplanted,  and  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  tell  the 
immense  refreshment  of  such  an  entire  diversion  of  otherwise 
exhausting  trains  of  thought."  Xear  Erskine  lived  two 
■other  groat  lawyers,  INIansfield  and  Loughborough,  and  at 
North  End,  in  a  house  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hajiies,  Lord 
Chatham  found  a  temporary  retreat  in  1767. 

The  views  from  Hampstead  Heath  and  Golder's  Hill 
northwards  over  Finchley,  ]\Iill  Hill,  and  Edgware  ;  westward 
across  the  Willesden  and  Harrow  distinct ;  and  southwards 
towards  Windsor  and  Sydenham,  are  especially  fine,  both  in 
the  early  morn  and  towards  sunset.  Burke  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  sunset  view  when  walking  with  Erskine.  "  Ah  ! 
Erskine,"  he  said,  "  this  is  just  the  place  for  a  reformer  ;  all 
the  beauties  are  beyond  your  reach,  you  cannot  destroy  them." 
In  one  of  the  conversations  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  we 
find  the  following":  Gainsborough  is  the  speaker,  and  standing 
on  Golder's  Hill — "lam  no  friend  to  enclosure,"  said  he, 
"yet  this  picture  composes  well ;  yes,  beautifully !  intersected 
as  it  is.  l)Ut  the  enclosures  are  small,  and  the  trees  group 
well  together ;  better  than  one  usually  sees  from  a  rising 
ground.  None  but  an  ass  would  build  upon  a  hill,  unless 
there  be  hills  above — unless,  indeed,  one  could  have  the  pic- 
ture lighted  up  in  this  glorious  painter-like  style.  Thirteen 
degrees  of  distance  have  I  counted,  all  distinct.  Look  !  Sir 
•Joshua,  how  that  sweep  betwixt  Hendon  and  Mill  Hill  re- 
.poses  in  dusky  shade.  What  aerial  perspective  !  How  pris- 
matic !  'tis  like  viewing  Nature  through  the  medium  of  a 
lens."  And  as  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  saw  it,  it  is  to  be 
seen  now — a  few  more  houses  dotted  about,  the  viaduct  of 
the  Midland  Railway  at  Hendon  not  unpicturesque  additions; 
but  Windsor,  Harrow,  and  Hendon,  and  the  thirteen  degrees 
of  distance,  just  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  No  won- 
der that  the  district  is  still  a  favourite  resort  of  artists,  and 
that  so  many  choose  Hampstead  as  a  residence,  or  that  so  many 
lawyers  and  doctors  since  Akenside  and  Erskine  have  chosen 
it  for  their  home.  These  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt  are  as  true  as 
the  poetical  prose  of  Gainsborough  : — 

Then  northward  what  a  range,  with  lieath  and  pond, 
Natui'e's  own  ground  ;  woods  that  let  mansions  through. 
And  cottaged  vales,  with  pillowy  tields  beyond. 
And  clump  of  darkening  Pines,  and  prospects  blue, 
And  that  clear  path  through  all  wliere  daily  meet 
Cool  cheeks,  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  mom-elastic  feet. 

The  "  morn-elastic  feet  "  are  just  what  so  many  hardworkers 
in  town  never  possess,  and  they  do  find  them  without  the 
fatigue  of  a  daily  railway  journey  by  sleeping  on  the  northern 
heights  of  our  great  city.  The  celebrated  surgeon,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  finding  his  health  failing  in  1823,  tells  us  in 
liis  "  Autobiography,"  that  up  to  that  year  "  I  never  absented 
myself  from  London  for  more  than  three  weeks  in  the  summer, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all.  During  the  empty  season  I  engaged 
at  first  a  ready-furnished  house  at  Hampstead,  and  afterwards 
had  a  permanent  residence  there,  at  which  my  family  remained, 
and  where  I  dined  and  slept,  coming  to  London  every 
morning  after  an  early  breakfast."  This  he  did  for 
fourteen  years  before  he  purchased  the  Surrey  property  at 
Betchworth. 

We  need  say  little  more  as  to  the  situation  of  Golder's 
Hill  or  the  views  from  the  house.  Our  engraving  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  about  two  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
■appearance  of  the  house,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  growth  of  climbing  plants.  On  the  pillars 
of  the   verandah,  climbing  Eoses  and  Clematis  remove   all 


aspect  of  stiffness,  and  in  front  of  the  steps,  leading  up  from 
the  terrace,  we  saw  last  week,  and  gathered  on  Monday, 
December  1,  three  fine  blooms  of  the  old  China  Rose,  and  left 
many  unopened  buds,  although  within  a  hundred  yards  the  ice 
was  covered  by  skaters.  The  Rose  is  growing  amid  a  fine  plant 
of  a  large-leaved  Ivy  (Regneriana).  Close  by  are  three  Camellias 
which  bloomed  well  last  spring,  having  stood  the  winter  better 
than  common  Laurels  in  the  same  position.  A  fine  old  plant, 
carefully  preserved  from  the  old  building,  of  Wistaria,  now 
reaches  well  up  to  the  third  story,  and  the  old  garden  house, 
surrounded  by  rustic  arches  and  covered  by  Ivy,  is  picturesque 
at  all  seasons.  The  winding  path  to  the  left  of  our  picture 
was  diverted  by  ]\Ir.  Marnock  from  between  the  trees  to  the 
right,  where  it  formerly  passed,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  lawn, 
to  show  the  trunks  of  fine  Elm  and  old  Scotch  Firs 
rising  directly  from  the  Grass,  and  to  open  up  the  whole 
front  to  light  and  air  by  the  removal  of  a  shrubbery. 
In  order  to  bring  ornamental  water  better  into  view  from  the 
house,  advantage  was  taken  of  necessary  alterations  of  level 
to  form  a  bowling  green,  and  in  several  other  instances  Mr. 
Maruock's  taste  for  natural  gardening  has  been  most  success- 
fully acted  upon.  A  formal  rectangular  pond,  with  a  high, 
ugly,  and  dangerous  bank,  has  been  enlarged  into  a  sheet  of 
water  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  plenty  of  room  for  skating, 
with  a  graceful  outline,  the  ends  skilfully  converted  into  an 
inlet  and  an  outlet  under  rustic  bridges,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  stream,  and  with  masses  of  shrubs  so  planted  on  the 
sloping  banks  as  to  remove  all  feeling  of  artificial  stift'ness 
or  uniformity.  Many  trees,  originally  planted  as  nurse 
trees,  but  left  to  injure  the  finer  specimens  they  were  in- 
tended to  protect,  have  been  felled.  Others,  dead  or  decaying, 
have  been  removed,  and  planting  of  some  of  the  best  varieties 
of  the  Conifers  recently  introduced,  with  ornamental  deci- 
duous trees  of  different  habits,  and  flowering  shrubs,  has  been 
so  judiciously  planned  and  executed,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
time  the  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  eulogised  by  Gains- 
borough, Burke,  and  Hunt  will  bo  more  and  more  enhanced 
by  Art.  The  wild  garden  in  this  year's  planting  is  receiving 
more  attention,  and  Jlr.  Alfred  Parsons  has  already  made 
sketches  in  parts  of  the  grounds,  which  in  due  season  we 
shall  bring  before  our  readers,  as  happy  examples  of  what  may 
now  be  found  in  some  of  our  British  gardens,  and  we  hope 
will,  before  long,  be  found  in  many  more.  W.  R. 


Garden  Labels. — The  best  of  labels  must  always  be  unsightly 
and  ineongrous;  and  amateurs  can  avoid  their  use  entirely  in  perma- 
nent herbaceous  borders,  Roseries,  and  Alpine  gardens  or  rockeries 
by  tlie  use  of  a  cardboard  plan  for  each  separate  part ;  if  this  is  care- 
fully made  originally,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  at  once  identifying  the  plants.  I  have  found  this 
arrangement  work  admirably  ;  it  is  especially  useful  wlien  planting 
any  fresh  specimens  in  an  already  crowded  border,  as  any  vacant 
space  can  be  easily  selected  by  reference  to  the  plan,  and  thus  bulbs  or 
other  plants  at  rest  are  often  saved  from  a  cruel  and  damaging  thrust 
from  the  trowel.  There  are,  however,  still  many  cases  in  wliich  the 
use  of  labels  is  unavoidable,  and  then  the  aim  should  be  to  select  the 
most  permanent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  least  obtrusive  kind  which 
can  be  devised  ;  to  endeavour  to  meet  this  view,  I  have  for  some 
years  past  used  a  "  combination  label,"  which  has  answered  every 
purpose  most  satisfactorily;  it  is  made  in  the  following  way,  viz., 
A  few  pounds  of  galvanised  iron  wire  from  l-lOthto  l-8th  in.  thick, 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  10  in.  ;  a  small  loop  is  twisted  at  one 
end,  and  a  supply  of  Maw's  H-in.  circular  labels  is  hung  on  and  the 
loop  closed.  The  combination  of  hundreds  can  be  thus  effected  in  a 
short  time.  In  using  these  labels  it  is  well  to  press  the  wire  into 
the  ground,  so  that  the  label  is  almost  touching  the  ground.  Ordi- 
nary writing  with  a  hard  and  sharp  pencil  will  last  for  many  years, 
and  even  then,  if  dull,  can  be  renewed  in  a  few  seconds,  certainly 
far  simpler  than  the  label  suggested  by  Mr.  Williams,  which  was 
fairly  criticised  in  a  recent  number  as  "too  complicated."  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  my  label  may  prove  of  some  use  to  my  brother 
amateurs. — A.  Kixgsmill,  EastcotI  Cottage,  Pinner. 
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PLATE  CCX.— PRIMULA  CAPITATA. 

Drawn  by  W.  H.  FITCH. 

HIMALAYAX  PRIMROSES. 
EoYLE,  in  his  '•  Illust rations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayas," 
says  : — "  Ornamental  as  are  all  the  known  Priniulace*,  they 
are  uowliere  more  so  than  in  the  coldest  and  most  exposed 
of  the  Himalayan  Peaks,  and  at  a  season  when  returning 
warmth  has  just  begun  to  displace  the  scene  of  winter's  deso- 
lation." Tliis  is  certainly  true  of  the  pretty  Himalayan 
species  that  have  already  been  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  tliere  remain  still  some  species  nearly  as  beautiful,  which 
have  not  yet  been  seen  alive  in  this  country.  Although  origi- 
nally found  in  very  cold  localities,  most  of  the  species  are 
difficult  of  cultivation.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
any  substitute  for  the  protection  which  these  plants  receive 
from  the  dense  covering  of  snow  which  protects  them  through- 
out the  winter  in  their  native  places  of  growth.  Primula 
denticulata,  introduced  in  1805,  appears  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  for  many  years  until  re-introduced  in  1842.  P. 
Stuartii  was  cultivated  by  Wallich  in  1824,  but  is  mentioned 
as  a  novelty  in  England  in  1845. 

The  following  rough  list,  with  a  key  to  some  of  the  species, 
has  been  prepared  principally  from  notes  made  many  years 
ago,  and  away  from  the  herbarium  at  Kew  : — 

Section  1. — Armerina  (Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  xix.,  t.  31). 
Leaflets  of  the  involucre  extended  downwards  into  a  sheath, 
as  in  some  species  of  the  Armerias  (Sea  Pinks). 

1.  Primula  rosea  (Royle  111.,  t.  76,  1.  ;  Garden,  Vol.  XVI., 
p.  1*2). — Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous  on  each  side,  shortly 
petioled.  Calyx  tubulose  ;  the  divisions  aljout  half  tlie  leugtli  of 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  lobes  of  which  are  eiuarginate.  Scape 
four  to  five  times  longer  than  the  leaves.  Flower  pretty  rose  colour. 
Now  abundant  iu  English  gardens.  Raised  from  seed  procured  from 
Cashmere  by  Mr.  Elwes.  Quite  hardy  ;  stood  the  last  winter  in 
exposed  situations.  Found  at  Kedar-Kanta ;  also  in  Cashmere,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  Hungaruug  Ghaut  (15,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.),  iu 
flower  iu  August. 

2.  P.  elegans  (D.C). —  Leaves  oblanceolate  with  a  winged 
petiole,  enlarged  at  tlie  base,  cjuite  glabrous  ;  scape  scarcely  twice  as 
long  as  tlie  leaves,  liut  M'itii  few  flowers  ;  divisious  of  the  calyx 
shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  large,  lilac-coloured, 
paler  in  tlie  throat ;  collected  by  Jacquemont  in  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Cashmere. 

3.  P.  elliptica  (Royle,  111.,  t.  76,  2).— Leaves  elliptic,  serrated, 
tapering  into  very  long  petioles.  Scape  two  to  three  times  longer 
than  the  leaves,  few  flowered.  Leaflets  of  the  involucre  about  as  long 
as  the  pedicels.  Divisions  of  the  calyx  one-third  shorter  than  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  which  is  straight,  and  not  enlargeil  at  the  naked 
mouth.  Flowers  violet  coloured,  yellowish  at  the  mouth.  Found 
in  the  loftiest  and  most  exposed  mountains  of  Cashmere. 

4.  P.  involucrata  (Wall.,  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1S40.  t.  ,31 ;  Fl.  d. 
serres  x.,  t,  10'2.3). — .\lmost  bulbose,  leaves  ovate  oblong,  obtuse, 
glabrous,  attenuated  into  a  long  petiole,  almost  entire.  Scape  two  to 
three  times  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaflets  of  the  involucre  oval, 
about  as  long  as  the  pedicel.  Calyx  tube  five  ribbed  :  divisions 
shorter  than  the  tube  of  tlie  corolla,  triangular,  fringed  on  the  mar- 
gins. Found  on  the  Roopen  Ghaut  iu  June  at  11,.500  ft.  aljove  the 
sea,  the  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  jiure  white  to  a  slight  purple, 
and  sometimes  rose  colour.  Flowernl  at  Chiswick  from  March  to 
May,  1840,  sweet-scented.  Probalply  the  same  as  P.  sibirica,  which 
is  described  as  liaving  purple-coloured  flowers. 

5.  P.  Munroi  (Liudl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1847,  t.  1.") ;  Paxton  Fl.  Gard- 
11,  40!)  and  405). — Tliis  is  probably  only  worthy  of  being  considereil 
a  variety  of  the  preceding,  with  the  flowers  much  larger,  the  leaves 
slightly  cordate,  and  the  tube  of  the  calyx  gradually  narrowed  into 
the  pedicel,  instead  of  being  contracted  just  above  the  base,  and  then 
bulging  out.  Deliciously  fragrant.  Flowered  at  Chiswick  JIarch  to 
M.ay,  1847.  Now  common  in  England.  Found  at  very  great  eleva- 
tions in  tlie  Roopen  I'ass,  flowering  in  June. 

In  none  of  the  following  sections  are  the  leaflets  of  the 
involucre  extended  downwards. 


Section  II.- — -Primulastrura  (Duby).  Calyx  generally  loose 
and  expanded.  Our  common  Primrose  and  Polyanthus, 
the  Chinese  Primrose,  and  the  pretty  Japanese  P.  cortu- 
soides  belong  to  this  section. 

6.  P.  petiolaris  (W.all.  =  P.  naua,  Wall.  -  P.  tridentata, 
Don). — Leaves  smooth  on  both  sides.  Flowers  solitary,  or  one  to 
three  in  .an  almost  sessile  umbel,  blue  or  rose-coloured  (according  to 
Don).  Lobes  of  corolla  not  bifid  ;  throat  naked.  Found  in  Hima- 
layas, below  rocks,  just  above  the  limit  of  forest  in  June. 

7.  P.  mollis  (Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4798.).— Leaves  and  whole 
plant  covered  with  soft  pubescence.  Flowers  in  whorls,  brick  red. 
Lobes  of  the  corolla  bifid,  witli  five  scales  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
Flowered  in  England  iu  April,  1854,  and  this  year  in  tlie  Regent's 
Park  garden  in  May  and  June,  but  still  very  rare. 

Section  III. — Sphondylia  (Duby).  Lower  leaflets  of  the 
involucre  large,  similar  to  the  leaves  iu  shape,  l^ivisions 
of  calyx  two  to  four  times  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Flowers  in  whorls.  The  well-known  and  pretty 
Abyssinian  Primrose  (P.  verticillata)  is  a  good  type  of  this 
section. 

8.  P.  prolifera  (Wall,  in  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  xiii.,  p.  372). 
— Leaves  quite  smootli.  Scape  very  long.  Flowers  yellow,  sweet- 
scented.  Tube  of  the  corolla  ten-striated,  contracted  at  tlie  mouth, 
with  five  small  two-lobed  tubercles.  Found  in  the  mountains  of 
Silhct. 

9.  P.  floribunda  (Wall.,  Tent.  Fl.,  Nepal,  t.  33).— Leaves 
more  or  less  liairy  underneath.  Plants  4  in.  to  8  in.  high.  Flowers 
numerous,  yellow,  fragrant,  very  small.  Tube  of  corolla  hairy  on 
the  outside,  naked  in  the  mouth.  A  very  variable  jjlant.  Found  in 
moist  spots  on  the  sides  of  hills  between  Mussoorie  and  Simla,  at 
from  4000  ft.  to  5000  ft.,  in  flower  in  May. 

Neither  of  these  two  last  species  are  likely  to  be  liardj'  in  this 
country. 

Section  IV. — Arthritica  (Duby).  Leaflets  of  the  involucre 
considerably  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  section,  and  in 
some  species  very  soon  falling  off ;  hence  the  name  of  the 
section.     Flowers  in  whorls. 

10.  P.  purpurea  (Royle,  111.,  t.  77). — Leaves  oljlong-Ianceo- 
late,  fai'inose  below.  Leaflets  of  involucre  sometimes  as  long  as  the 
pedicels.  Divisions  of  calyx  shorter  th.an  the  niucli-dilated  tube  of 
the  corolla,  the  throat  of  which  is  naked,  and  the  lobes  obtuse,  not 
at  all  emarginate.  Flowers  dark  purple,  witliout  any  yellow  in  the 
mouth.  Found  in  the  valley  of  the  Jumna  at  from  10,(X)0  ft.  to 
11,000  ft.  ;  Tibet,  at  from  14,000  ft.  to  17,000  ft.,  and  in  some  other 
localities  in  the  Western  Hiinala}'.as. 

De  Candolle  places  No.  13  and  19  in  this  section. 

Section  V. — Aleuritia  (Duby). — ilost  of  the  species  have 
the  leaves  more  or  le.ss  covered  with  a  white  or  yellow 
mealy,  farina-like  substance.     Hence  the  name. 

Sub-section  1. — Leaflets  of  the  involucre  smaller  than  in 
section  Sphondylia,  Flowers  numerous,  in  heads.  Pedi- 
cels frequently  1  in.  to  H  in.  long. 

11.  P.  reticulata  (Wall.  =  P.  altissima.  Don). — Leaves  quite 
smooth.  Scape,  l^ft.  to  2  ft.  long.  Outer  leaflets  of  involucre  r.ather 
broad,  lanceolate,  and  three-toothed  at  tlie  top,  equ.alling,  or  rather 
longer  than  tlie  pedicels,  whicli  are  1  in.  to  H  in.  long,  the  outer  ones 
nodding.  Calyx  five-angled.  Tube  of  corolla  naked.  Flowers 
yellow  (Wallich)  ;  rosy  purple  (Don).  Found  at  Gossain  Th.an,  in 
Ne2ial. 

12.  P.  speciosa  (Don). — Leaves  cordate  at  base,  with  long, 
winged  petioles.  Outer  leaflets  of  involucre  lanceolate,  .acuminate, 
tliree  or  four  times  shorter  than  the  jiedicels.  Calyx  tube  cam])anu- 
late,  not  .angled,  with  obtuse  teetli.  Flowers  red  or  deep  blue  purple. 
Found  in  same  localities  as  the  preceding,  which,  according  tu  Don, 
it  very  much  resembles. 

13.  P.  Stuartii  (Wall.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4350).— Leaves,  10  in.  t^ 
1 1  in.  long,  shining  above,  covei'ed  below  with  a  yellowish  mealy 
farina,  "the  grains  of  which  (according  to  Dr.  Balfour)  are  supported 
on  short  cellular  prolongations."  Outer  leaflets  of  involucre  h  in.  to 
',' in.  long,  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  which  are  upwards  of  1  in.  in 
length.  Calyx  covered  with  farina,  twice  as  short  as  the  corolla,  the 
lobes  of  which  are  indented  and  covered  with  niimite  headed  hairs. 
Flowers  lively  yellow.  Collected  at  Gossain  Than,  by  W.allieh. 
Found  very  abundantly  on  Changseil  and  the  Roopen  Ghaut,  flower 
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ing  in  June,  and  bearing  ripe  seed  in  September.  Flowered  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1847,  from  seed  sent  home  by  the  late  Sir  James  Hope 
Grant. 

14.  P.  sikkimensis  (Hoolc.  in  Bot  Mag.,  t.  4597).— Leaves 
not  farinose.  Scape  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  pale  green.  Involucral  leaf- 
lets sliglitly  farinose,  erect,  about  half  the  length  of  the  pedicels. 
Calyx  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
roundish  and  emarginate.  Flowers  lemon-yellow.  Found  "  cover- 
ing acres  with  a  yellow  carpet  in  ilay  and  June  at  elevations  of  from 
1'2,00U  ft.  to  17,000  ft.,  in  Eastern  Himalayas  "  (Hooker).  Flowered 
at  Ki;w  in  May,  ISol,  at  present  abundant  in  England.  There  is 
occasionally  a  second  whorl.  Specimens  have  been  seen  ^\'ith  thirty 
to  forty  flowers  on  slender  drooping  pedicels. 

SuB-.sECTioN  2. — Leaflets  of  the  involucre  extremely  short. 
Flowers  in  dense,  many-flowered  heads,  margin  of  leaves 
revolute. 

P.  denticulata  (Smith,  Exot.  Bot.,  t.  114  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  1S42,  t. 
47;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  39.59;  Wight's  Icones,  2000).— Leaves  generally 
appearing  after  the  flowers,  sometimes  hairy,  sometimes  farinose  on 
one  or  on  both  sides.  Leaflets  of  the  involucre  are  sometimes  three- 
toothed  at  the  top.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  somewhat  glandular.  Pedi- 
C3ls  short.  Widely  spread  in  the  Himalayas  at  various  elevations. 
Very  common  now  in  England.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  called  P. 
purpurea  which  is  certainly  quite  different  from  P.  purpurea  of 
Royle.     There  is  occasionally  a  second  umbel. 

P.  cachemiriana. — At  present  a  garden  name.  Very  close  to 
the  preceding,  the  leaves  appearing  however  with  the  flowers, 
covered  with  "a  very  dense  yellow  farina  below,  ami  sometimes  on 
both  sides.  Pedicels  very  short.  Flowers  rich  purple  colour  above 
with  yellow  centres.  Jlr.  Ware,  of  Totteidiam,  considers  this  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  preceding.  Quite  hardy  ;  stood  out  the  last  winter 
without  any  protection.  Is  now  (November)  in  flower  in  my  cool 
greenhouse. 

17.  P.  capitata  (Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4550:  Fl.  d.  serres  vi.,  t. 
618). — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  farinose  below  and  sometimes  above. 
Flowers  almost,  if  not  quite,  sessile,  in  very  dense  heads  sometimes 

2  in.  across,  deep  lavender  blue  above,  paler  beneath.  Tulje  of 
corolla  somewhat  transversely  wrinkled  inside.  Flowered  at  Kew  in 
1850  from  seed  collected  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  June  1849,  at 
10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  at  Sikkim  ;  again  at  Kew  in  July,  1878,  in 
great  perfection  from  seed  sent  by  Mr.  Elwes. 

I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  three  preceding  species  are  all  forms 
of  P.  denticulata. 

The  accompanying  drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  which  flowered 
at  Kew  during  the  present  year. 

18.  P.  erosa  (Wall). — Leaves  altogether  glabrous.  Pedicels 
longer  than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  species,  radiating,  four  to 
five  times  longer  than  the  leaflets  of  the  involucre.  Lobes  of  the 
corolla  obtuse.  Flowers  lilac-coloured,  paler  in  the  centre.  This 
has  been  generally  considered  te  be  a  form  of  P.  denticulata,  but 
Kegel  says  it  is  quite  distinct.     Found  in  Kumaon. 

SuB-.sECTiON  3. — Flowers  few  in  a  terminal  umbel.  Plants  not 
very  dwarf. 

19.  P.  macrophylla  (Don). — Leaves  elliptic,  oblong,  glabrous 
above,  farinose  below.  Involucre  four-flowered,  with  the  leaflets 
four  times  as  short  as  the  pedicels.  Teeth  of  calyx  very  blunt, 
keeled,  about  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  lobes  of  which 
are  oboordate,  scarcely  emarginate.  Flowers  a  pale  lilac  colour. 
Found  in  Nepal.     No  specific  locality  given. 

20.  P.  obtusifolia  (Royle  111.,  t.  77). — Leaves  very  blunt  obo- 
vate,  farinose  below.  Involucre  five-flowered,  with  the  leaflets  about 
as  long  as  the  pedicels.  Teeth  of  calyx  linear  subulate,  two  or  tliree 
times  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  enlarged  at  the 
mouth,  with  the  lobes  obtuse  and  not  emarginate.  Flowers  lilac- 
coloured  with  a  yellow  eye.  Found  at  Lippa  in  Koonawur,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  Roopen  Pass  in  June. 

21.  P.  rotundifolia  (W.all). — Leaves  about  1  in.  or  1^  in. 
long.  The  whole  plant  sometimes  covered  with  farina.  Sometimes 
the   leaves   are   glabrous   above,    with   very   narrow   petioles   often 

3  in.  to  5  in.  long.  Scape  slender,  8  in.  to  10  in.  long.  Involucre 
two  to  eight-flowered,  with  the  leaflets  nearly  as  long  as  the  pubes- 
cent pedicel.  Teeth  of  calyx  linear-lanceolate,  three  to  four  times 
shorter  than  the  tubes  of  the  corolla,  which  is  enlarged  towards  the 
mouth,  and  surrounded  there  with  a  raised  ring.  Lobes  of  the 
corolla  blunt  and  indented.  Flowers  large,  purple.  Found  at 
Oossain  Than,  and  in  deep  valleys  between  Almorah  and  Mussooree. 

SuB-sE'.'TioN'  4. — Plants  extremely  dwarf  and  few  flowered. 

22.  P.  pusilla(Wall  =  Androsace  primuloides,Don). — Leavesnot 
1  in.  long,  toothed,  hairy,  scape  2in.  long,  with  about  three  nearly  ses- 


sile, deep  purple  flowers.  Tube  of  the  corolla  completely  closed  with  i 
bunch  of  milk-white  hairs.  Found  at  Gossain  Than,  in  Nepal,  and 
by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Sikkim,  at  13,000  ft.  to  15,000  ft.  above  the 
sea. 

23.  P.  minutissima  (.Tacquemont).— Plant  about  A  in.  high. 
Leaves  farinose  beneath,  hairy,  with  glandular  hairs  above.  Scape 
farinose,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tube  of  the  corolla  not  hairy 
inside  but  glandular.  Flowers  rose  coloured,  almost  sessile.  Found 
at  very  great  lieights  in  some  of  the  most  lofty  mountains  in  the 
Himalayas,  flo\\  ering  .June  to  August. 

24.  P.  uniflora  (Hooker).— Plant  3  in.  to  0  in.  high  ;  leaves 
very  .';man.  Scape  bearing  one  large  flower.  Found  in  Sikkim  at 
15.000  ft.  above  sea. 

25.  P.  Stracheyi  (Hooker). — .Scape  bearing  one  large  flower 
arising  from  tlie  creeping  prostrate  stems. 

The  following  are  known  only  by  name  :  P.  spathulata  (Royle) 
P.    involucrata   (Royle,    not   of    Lindley),   P.   nana  (Royle,    not   of 
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Stove. 


Fermenting  Material.— Beds  of  this  in  stoves  or  elsewhere 
above  pipes  should  not  be  too  shallow.  Several  times,  in  taking  charge 
of  houses  where  pipes  under  abed  of  this  kind  existed,  I  haveliad  tliem 
removed,  so  as  to  give  more  depth  to  tiie  bed.  The  gain  thus  eff'ected 
is  that  the  larger  body  of  matter  in  this  way  admissible  continues 
much  longer  without  renewal  to  exert  beneficial  influences  upon  the 
plants,  and  it  also  helps  the  pipes  to  warm  the  house,  for  which  j.ur- 
pose,  if  there  were  no  other  advant.ages,  the  introduction  of  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  fermenting  matter,  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  greatest  expenditure  in  tire-heat  is  necessary,  eft'eets 
a  saving  in  this  direction.  Where  clean  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  to 
be  had,  and  the  pit  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
they  will  keep  up  a  brisk  heat  for  a  considerable  time,  though  not 
equal  in  tliis  respect  to  that  from  good  tan,  which  so  far  is  jjreferable. 
In  all  cases  where  this  last  material  is  used,  I  should  advise  its  being 
employed  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  jjossible  ;  where  used  innnediately  it 
is  done  with  by  the  tanners,  before  it  has  had  time  to  ferment,  it 
lasts  proportionately  longer,  and  is  clear  from  worms,  which  have 
such  an  objectionable  disposition  to  get  into  the  pots  of  plants,  even 
when  merely  standing  upon  the  surface  of  the  beds.  It  is  much 
better  to  get  material  of  this  kind  in  at  once  than  later  in  the  season. 
Advantage  si-.ould  be  taken,  when  the  old  fermenting  matter  is  got 
out,  to  tlioroughly  clean  the  house  inside,  Ijoth  woodwork  and  glass, 
as  well  as  lime-washing  all  the  brickwork,  by  \\'hicli  means  there  is 
not  only  a  decided  gain  in  appearance,  but  the  destruction  of  wood- 
lice,  cockroaches,  ants,  and  other  vermin,  that  increase  fast  ^^here 
heat  is  employed,  is  effected,  as  well  as  considerable  benefit  to  the 
plants,  from  the  freer  admission  of  light  through  clean  glass  than 
when  it  is  coated  with  the  slimy  conferva-like  matter  that  always 
makes  its  appearance  where  there  is  a  moist  atmosphere  accompanied 
by  a  high  temperature. 

Stove  Climbers. — Where  these  are  planted  out,  consisting 
of  such  things  as  Aristolochias,  AUamandas,  the  twining  Cleroden- 
drons,  Ipomieas,  Thunbergi.as,  Passifloras,  and  any  others  of  like 
character,  especially  that  have  a  strong,  vigorous  growing  habit 
which  necessitates  their  being  cut  closely  in  at  the  winter  pruning, 
it  will  be  well  now  to  let  tlie  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  get  as 
dry  as  the  plants  will  bear  without  injury,  as  when  the  roots  are 
thus  brought  into  a  dormant  condition,  there  is  much  less  disposition 
to  bleed  in  plants  that  are  liable  to  a  loss  of  sap  in  this  way,  and 
which,  wherever  it  occurs,  has  so  far  an  exhausting  influence  as  to 
caiise  them  to  break  proportionately  weaker  with  tha  extent  to 
which  the  bleeding  takes  jilace. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. — The  good  of  growing  several 
large  plants  of  tliis  climber  in  pots  is,  that  they  admit  of  being 
moved  about  from  one  house  to  another,  so  as  to  make  growth  and 
be  rested  at  dilferent  times,  with  a  view  to  being  started  to  gave  a 
succession.  Where  plants  exist  that  were  forced  early  last  winter, 
and  afterwards  made  and  matured  their  growth  in  good  time  through 
the  summer,  which  would  admit  of  their  now  having  had  a  fair  season 
of  rest,  they  may  at  once  lie  put  into  the  warmest  house,  where  they 
will  directly  push  growth,  which,  if  tiie  wood  h,as  been  well  ripened, 
will  show  flower  before  the  shoots  have  extended  far,  and  by  tliis 
means  an  early  supply  of  this  most  useful  flower  can  be  had.  From 
the  considerable  length  of  time  which  a  good-sized  specimen,  even 
such  as  can  be  grown  in  a  pot  and  trained  to  an  ordinary  trellis,  will 
continue  blooming,  where  there  are  several  plants  of  this  description 
at  hand,  they  will  kee])  up  a  succession  until  those  that  may  be 
planted  out  in  cooler  quarters  come  in. 
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Forcing'  Pit. 

The  advantages  attendant  upon  having  a  structure  of  this  kind  at 
command  are  at  no  time  of  the  year  so  evident  as  during  tlie  next 
tlu-ee  montlis,  as  tlie  temperature  and  condition  of  tlie  atmosphere 
requisite  for  those  h.ardy  plants  that  are  I)eing  forced  into  flower  is  in 
many  cases  different  to  tliose  needed  by  tlie  ordinary  occupants  of  the 
stove  at  this  season.  In  a  structure  of  tliis  description,  a  good  body 
of  fermenting  matter  is  of  great  assistance,  from  the  influence  it 
exerts  on  tlie  atmosphere,  as  also  affording  plunging  material  for  those 
bulbous  plants  and  other  things  that  may  require  it. 

Eucharis  amazonica. — There  is  no  particular  season  for  the 
flowering  of  this  plant,  as  with  sufficient  stock  and  the  help  of 
houses  with  different  tenii>eratures,  it  may  be  had  almost  continu- 
ously in  bloom.  Strong  vigorous  plants  that  ho-ve  lieen  well  grown, 
and 'had  a  short  rest,  if  now  put  into  the  forcing  pit,  and  plunged  iu 
bottom-heat,  will  very  soon  throw  up  flowers.  The  best  way  to 
secure  a  continuous  supply  of  these  flowers  is  to  vary  the  times  of 
growtli  and  rest  with  different  portions  of  the  stock,  so  as  always  to 
iiave  at  comm.-.nd  some  that  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  introducing  to 
a  brisk  temperature.  For  private  establishments  this  will  be  much 
better  than  treating  the  plants  to  a  more  uniform  season  of  growth 
and  rest. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— This  plant  is  a  general  favourite  ;  yet 
in  private  places  it  is  frequently  not  near  so  well  done  as  it  might 
be,  often  through  the  use  of  home-grown  roots,  the  cultivation  of 
which  has  not  been  such  as  to  impart  the  strength  to  them  necessary 
to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  flowers  :  though,  where  a  suitalde  position  is 
chosen,  and  the  little  attention  required  is  given,  it  may  be  grown 
as  well  as  tlie  fine  roots  so  largely  imported,  the  crowns  of  which, 
under  fair  treatment,  will  not  one  in  a  hundred  fail  to  pro- 
duce flowers.  It  is  well  iu  the  case  of  home-grown  roots  to  select 
the  strongest  in  the  same  way  that  is  practised  with  tliose  imported, 
leaving  the  weaker  portion  for  replanting  until  they  have  acquired 
strength  sufficient.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  giving  the  crowns 
of  this  plant  intended  for  forcing  more  pot-room  than  just  sufficient 
to  hold  the  roots  without  too  much  compression.  Pots  5  in.  or  6  in. 
in  diameter  are  better  than  larger,  as  if  the  plants  are  wanted  when 
in  flowerfor  decorative  purposes,  thesmall  pots  give  facilities  for  them, 
standing  where  larger  ones  could  not  be  admitted,  and  small  examples 
are  little  inferior  in  effect.  The  roots,  as  soon  as  potted,  may  be  at 
once  placed  in  bottom-heat  of  from  70'  to  75',  plunging  the  pots 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  material,  such  as  old 
tan  or  leaf-mould,  being  put  over  them,  which  covering  will  help 
them  to  move  much  quicker.  In  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  the 
crowns  may  be  expected  to  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
their  being  taken  out,  as  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  this  posi- 
tion they  will  become  drawn.  When  taken  from  the  bottom-heat, 
they  should  I)e  stood  in  the  body  of  the  house  or  pit,  and  covered 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper,  such  as  will  subdue  the 
light,  gradually  removing  the  paper  as  they  will  bear  full  exposure 
to  the  light,  for,  like  Hyacinths  and  plants  of  similar  description, 
if  the  young  growth,  whilst  in  a  blanched  condition,  is  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  light,  its  effects  are  injurious.  AYhere  a  temperature 
of  6.5"  to  70°  can  be  kept  up,  the  flowers  will  progress  apace,  and 
may  be  looked  for  being  in  for  use  in  a  month  from  the  time  the 
roots  were  put  into  heat.  I  give  these  details  as  they  may  be  of 
use  to  many  '.vho  have  hitherto  treated  this  plant  in  a  way  that 
used  to  be  common,  the  results  of  which  were  often  unsatisfactory. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips.— These  may  now  be 
introduced  to  the  forcing  pit  or  stove  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
enough  root  progress  ;  but  until  in  this  condition,  it  is  no  use  sub- 
jecting them  to  heat,  as  however  strong  the  bulbs  may  be,  unless 
tiiey  possess  enough  feeding  fibres,  the  flowers  will  not  come  strong. 
It  is  not  well  to  hurry  plants  of  this  description  so  early  in  the 
season  as  this,  and  as  soon  as  the  crowns  have  got  graduall}'  inured 
to  bear  light  they  should  be  placed  sufficiently  near  the  glass  to  pre- 
vent their  leaves  being  drawn.  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  are  fre- 
quently seen  with  lengthened  foliage,  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
support  itself,  and  the  flower  stems  similarly  elongateil  ;  in  this  way 
they  have  not  a  pleasing  appearance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flowers 
under  such  conditions  being  very  much  sooner  over  than  they 
should  be. 

Crocuses,  Sno^wdrops,  and  Scillas. — Tlie  former  of  these 
has  been  long  used  in  quantities  for  forcing,  and  the  two  latter  are 
equ.ally  suitable  and  give  variety,  all  coming  on  with  less  heat  propor- 
tionate to  their  natural  disposition  in  blooming  early  with  a  low 
temperature  ;  but  where  Scillas  are  forced,  strong  stout  roots  should 
be  used,  the  flowers  produced  by  which  will  be  found  very  different 
to  those  forthcoming  from  weaker  examples. 

Lilac. — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  all  forced  winter 
flowers,  especially  manageable  in  the  size  of  the  plants,  where  these 


have  been  gi-own  and  properly  prepared  for  forcing,  as  other  shrubs 
more  generally  used  for  the  purpose.  It  will  bear  more  heat  without 
in  any  way  weakening  or  rendering  the  flowers  liable  to  flag  than 
any  plant  I  ever  forced  ;  but  to  have  the  bloom  white,  such  as  tlie 
C'ontinental  growers  produce,  the  plants  must  be  darkened  whilst 
being  brought  on  into  flower  ;  it  should  be  kept  moist,  the  plants 
being  freely  syringed. 

Such  subjects  as  the  double  Prunus  and  Deutzia  gracilis  may  also  be 
placed  in  heat,  and  if  plants  are  available  that  have  been  forced  in 
previous  years,  particularly  of  the  Deutzia,  which,  after  flowering  last 
season,  were  allowed  to  make  growth  in  some  heat,  say  a  Vinery  or 
Peacli  house  at  work,  the  growth  will  have  been  early  matured,  and 
they  will  bloom  much  better  with  little  forcing  than  those  that 
have  made  their  growth  in  the  open  air.  As  tliis  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  of  all  forced  shrubs,  or,  in  fact,  plants  of  any  kind 
for  winter  flowering,  it  should  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  up  a  succession  until  the  spring.  Rhododendrons,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  lia\e  set  fewer  flowers  than  I  almost  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen,  and  the  fine  small  examples,  full  of  bloom- 
buds,  will  be  more  difficult  to  meet  with  this  year  than  usual.  If 
any  of  these  are  put  into  w-armth  so  earl}'  as  this,  it  should  only  be 
the  kinds  that  bloom  naturally  early  and  too  soon  iu  the  open  air 
to  escape  frost. — T.  Baine.'^. 

Flo'wer  Garden. 

Auriculas. — Intense  frost  still  continues,  and  although  nothing 
can  be  done  to  the  plants  except  to  shelter  them  from  frosts  of  undue 
severity,  preparations  may  be  made  to  facilitate  work  when  it  is 
pressing  in  spring.  Compost  may  be  prepared  for  surface  dressing 
the  plants  when  the  time  comes.  As  much  as  is  likely  to  be  required 
may  be  prepared  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  The  compost  for  this 
purpose  should  be  much  richer  than  that  required  for  potting  pur- 
poses— say  two  parts  good  loam  to  one  of  rotted  manure,  with  a 
small  portion  of  leaf-mould,  sharp  sand,  and  pounded  charcoal. 
Many  growers  .are  very  careful  to  frequently  turn  over  the  compost 
which  it  is  intended  to  use  for  potting  purposes  during  the  winter, 
but  more  harm  may  be  done  in  tliis  w  ay  than  by  allowing  the  heap 
to  remain  undisturbed.  If  the  heap  is  wet  or  in  a  frozen  state,  I  would 
not  touch  it,  indeed,  I  never  do  so  at  any  time.  The  lo.am  is  stacked 
up  in  a  heap,  so  that  the  wet  is  thrown  off,  and  never  .at  any  time  is 
it  not  in  good  condition  to  use.  I  like  to  have  the  compost  mixed 
and  laid  up  in  the  shed  about  three  months  before  using  it.  The 
labels  are  apt  to  be  defaced  by  exposure,  and  it  may  be  well  now  to 
see  to  renewing  them. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  same  remarks  apply  to 
these  as  to  Auriculas  :  all  our  plants  are  frozen,  except  the  few 
that  have  been  placed  over  a  hotbed,  and  these  have  not  been  so 
comfortable  as  we  could  wish.  I  was  at  Mr.  Dodwell's  the  other 
day.  and  he  told  me  that  he  kept  a  lamp  burning  night  and  day  in  a 
eool  house  iu  which  he  keeps  his  store  pots  ;  his  reason  for  this  is 
to  keep  the  frost  out  as  much  .as  possible,  though  it  does  not  quite 
do  so.  When  a  thaw  does  come,  there  will,  he  says,  be  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  commence  potting  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
If  the  plants  are  not  established  early,  so  that  they  can  begin  to  grow 
away  slowly  at  first,  there  is  no  chance  to  get  a  good  bloom  in  the 
current  year.  When  the  plants  begin  to  throw  up  their  flower  stems, 
there  is  such  a  rapid  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  plants  that  unless 
they  are  well  rooted  failure  is  certain  to  be  the  result.  No  one  would 
think  of  applying  water  to  the  roots  while  frost  continues,  and  even 
if  there  shouhl  be  a  thaw  it  is  best  at  such  a  time  to  err  on  the  side 
of  dryness.  See  that  neither  melted  snow  nor  rain  are  allowed  to 
find  their  way  through  the  cr.acks  of  the  glass,  and  so  cause  drip  to 
fall  on  anj'  of  the  plants.  In  the  last  line  of  iny  notes  on  Car- 
nations (p.  512)  Last  week,  the  word  "free"  should  be  substituted 
for  "  suft'ering." 

Hollyhocks. — These  need  little  attention  at  present ;  they  are 
quite  safe  where  planted  out  in  cold  frames.  Those  on  shelves  near 
the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  will  require 
water  when  they  are  dry,  but  the  plants  do  not  like  much  wet  at 
this  se.asou. 

Pansies  in  Pots. — These  are  also  at  rest.  We  plunged  the 
pots  this  year  in  dry  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  iu  preference  to  placing 
them  on  a  stage.  The  plants  were  not  so  early  established  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  for  such  an  early  winter.  In  all  cases  where  .an 
earl}'  bloom  of  any  of  these  hardy  flowers  is  required,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  ]iropagate  the  young  stock  early  and  pot  the  plants  some 
time  before  there  is  any  ch.ance  of  severe  frost. 

Pansies,  Pinks,  and  Carnations.— The  hardy  kinds  of 
tliese  and  other  plants  in  bjds  must  just  be  left  alone  at  present. 
AVhere  they  are  well  covered  with  snow  they  will  be  quite  safe  as 
long  as  they  are  in  that  state.  It  is  when  a  thaw  conies,  and  the 
beds  are  soaked  witli  melted  snow,  to  be  again  frozen,  that  there  is 
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danger.  Many  plants  that  can  stand  bravely  any  amount  of  frost 
speedily  succiunb  to  alternations  in  the  way  of  weather  in  our  very 
changeable  climate.  Any  protection  that  can  be  devised  to  slielter 
the  beds  from  frost  when  the  ground  and  plants  are  wet  will  be 
useful. — J.  DorGL.\s. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

A  continuance  of  the  present  severe  frosty  weather  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  all  planting  and  renovating  of 
borders  ;  but  there  are  otlier  operations  which,  but  for  such  weather, 
might  never  have  attention  at  all.  Amongst  these  are  grubbing 
up  old  fruit  trees,  cutting  out  all  the  dead  wood  in  orchard 
plantations,  and  otherwise  tliinning  out  the  branches,  pai-ticularly 
such  as  are  crowded  and  intersect  each  other.  All  Moss  or  Lichen 
should  also  be  rubbed  oft"  them,  and  if  afterwards  they  can  have 
a  good  splash  over  with  newly-slaked  lime  and  soot,  this  ^^iU 
prevent  the  Lichen  from  growing  again  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  a  convenient  harbour  for  insects.  Usually 
such  orchards  are  on  Grass,  and,  in  the  matter  of  manure,  are  left 
to  take  their  chance,  a  circumstance  more  attributalile  to  custom 
than  to  any  real  feeling  that  manure  is  not  reqiiired,  which  it 
most  certainly  is,  in  order  to  ensure  fine  fruit.  A  good  dressing 
of  stable  manure  ought  to  be  given  every  alternate  year,  and  if 
this  be  scarce,  soot  and  wood-aslies  form  a  most  excellent  substi- 
tute, and  should  be  applied  now,  in  order  that  the  winter  rains 
may  wash  them  down  to  the  roots  before  growth  commences.  By 
thus  annually  devoting  a  few  days'  labour  to  old  orchards,  they 
might  be  made  much  more  remunerative.  If  the  sorts  are  not  the 
best,  and  the  trees  are  healthy,  this  can  soon  be  remedied  by 
grafting  ;  and  when  pruning  good  kinds  the  shoots  should  be  saved 
for  grafts,  and  heeled  in  at  the  base  of  the  trees  till  required  in 
March.  The  trees  that  have  to  be  grafted  may  be  headed  down  at 
once.  Cut  off  all  gi'ound  suckers  ■nith  a  spade.  \Vhilst  the  ground 
is  hard  through  frost,  let  all  wlieeling  of  manure  and  soil 
on  to  the  fniit  qnartei-s  be  done  ;  also  clear  up  all  prunings, 
hedge-clippings,  and  vegetable  refuse  of  every  kind  for  burning,  the 
ashes  from  which  is  a  valuable  fertiliser  for  any  crop.  Tliongh  it  seems 
wi'ongtoprune  treesin  frosty  weather,  Ihave  never  noted  any  ill  efTects 
from  it ;  but  I  would  recommend  that  only  the  commoner  and  hardier 
kinds  be  done,  and  this  solely  with  the  view  of  forwarding  the  work. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  RaspbeiTies  may  all  be  done  in  such 
weather  as  tliat  we  are  now  experiencing  without  any  risk  of  danger 
whatever.  American  blight  is  more  than  usually  prevalent  this  year 
on  both  Apples  and  Pears,  and  in  order  to  eftectually  cleanse  the 
ti'ees  from  it,  much  pains  will  have  to  be  taken  to  first  of  all  wash  it 
off  with  hot  soapy  water,  and  then  to  paint  over  the  affected  parts 
with  a  strong  solution  (8  oz.  to  the  gallon)  of  (iishurst  Compound  ;  or 
a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap  water,  and  half  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil 
added  to  3  gallons  of  tlie  solution,  is  equally  effective.  A  greater 
quantity  of  the  oil  might  prove  fatal,  but  this  amount  we  liave  proved 
to  be  botii  safe  and  a  sure  desti-oyer  of  the  insect.  Amongst  all 
hardy  fruits.  Peaches  and  Cherries  are  the  most  subject  to  attacks  of 
aphis  early  in  summer,  and,  by  way  of  prevention,  these  sliould 
always  have  a  winter  dressing  of  the  solution  just  named.  Cherries 
may  have  it  as  strong  as  recommended  for  American  blight ;  but 
Peaches  should  Iiave  the  Gishurst  at  but  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
I  believe  that  Gishurst  is  not  always  of  tlie  same  strength  ;  hence,  to 
be  safe,  I  prefer  to  \ise  strong  soapy  water  only  as  a  dressing  for 
Peaches.  The  walls  as  well  as  the  trees  require  dressing,  and  these 
we  do  with  soap-suds  fresh  from  the  laundry  applied  with  the  garden 
engine.  Such  an  annual  ilrcssing,  by  preventing  attacks  of  aphis, 
saves  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  annoyance  in  the  early  summer 
months,  wlien,  through  pressure  of  other  work,  it  is  difticult  to  find 
time  to  attend  to  them.  As  soon  as  tlie  frost  disappears,  push  to  a 
close  all  arrears  of  draining,  trenching,  and  forming  fruit-tree  borders, 
in  order  that  the  ground  may  get  consolidated  before  planting  the 
trees,  which  ought  now  to  be  delayed  till  February.  See  that  recently- 
planted  trees  are  securely  staked,  and  that  both  these  and  all  that 
require  manurial  aid  should  at  once  liave  a  thick  covering  of  the  best 
manure  at  command. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— December  15  to  20. 

Flowers. — Putting  a  few  Azaleas  into  heat.  Looking  over  bed- 
ding plants,  and  pulling  off  all  decayed  leaves  and  blooms.  Look- 
ing over  Violets  in  frames,  and  picking  off  all  dead  leaves.  Siionging 
Camellias  and  Stephanotis. 

Fruit. — Getting  first  batch  of  Strawberries  (started  in  leaves  in  a 
frame)  into  Vinery  to  continue  their  growth.  Looking  over  late 
Vines,  and  pulling  off  all  decayed  loaves  and  stalks  to  admit 
light.  Covering  up  Cherries  in  tubs  and  pot  Figs  with  a  little  dry 
straw  for  protection  from  frost.  Mulching  Plum  border.  Emptying 
Peach  house  of  old  border,  and  scrubbing  paint  with  soft  soap  to 
kill  insects.      Putting   fresh   linings  to  Pine  pit.      Pruning  Peach 


trees  in  second  house,  and  Figs  on  back  wall.  Cutting  ties  of  Peach 
trees  in  cold  houses.  Painting  Fig  trees  on  back  wall  of  Peach 
house  witli  a  solution  of  Gishurst  Compouml,  soot,  and  clay.  Pre- 
paring bottles  for  Grapes,  and  clearing  out  place  in  fruit  room  for 
storing  them. 

VEfJET-VBLE.s. — Tying  winter  Cucumbers,  and  tliinning  the  fruits. 
Wheeling  manure  on  ground  ready  for  digging  in.  Covering  up 
Potatoes  in  store  rooms  witli  hay  for  protection  from  frost.  Turning 
Musliroom  manure  to  ferment.  Shifting  French  Beans  from  pit 
wliere  they  have  been  raised  to  lighter  liouse.  Cutting  Veitch's 
.Self-protecting  Broccoli  ready  for  use  :  also  Mushrooms.  Getting 
in  a  little  more  .Seakale  into  Mushroom  house  ;  also  more  Endive 
and  Lettuces  for  blanching.  Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress. — R.  G., 
Biirij/i  ley. 
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PACKING  PEACHES  FOR  MARKET. 

Under  the  false  impression  that  Peaches  do  not  attain  their  full 
market  value  until  they  are  quite  ripe,  eight  out  of  ten  private 
gi'owers  of  this  valuable  but  perishable  fruit  allow  them  to  hang  too 
long  on  the  trees  before  they  commence  gathering,  and  are  consider- 
able losers  tliereby.  As  soon  as  a  Peach  lias  attained  its  full  size  and 
colour,  although  quite  hard  to  the  touch,  it  is  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  sending  to  the  fruiterer.  Risk  of  injury  in  packing  and 
travelling  is  then  comparatively  small ;  the  gain  of  a  single  week  in 
the  case  of  early  Peaches  often  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
price,  and  they  arrive  in  a  fit  state  for  storing  away  in  the  vaults,  to 
come  out  in  their  turn,  instead  of  baring  to  be  thrown  into  the 
market  immediately  upon  delivery.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  may 
state  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  Messrs.  Webber  to  have 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  dozen  of  Peaches  at  one  time  in  the  month 
of  .July  in  their  vaults  gradually  but  surely  ripening,  and  these  are 
the  fruit  for  which  they  pay  the  higliest  price  to  the  growers,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  can  hasten  or  retard  them  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  their  trade.  Every  private  gardener  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  sending  large  supplies  to  his  employer's  town  residence, 
knows  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  be  without  ripe  Peaches  fit  for 
immediate  use,  and  this  fact  soon  teaches  him  that  these  over-ripe 
fruit  when  sent  away  at  the  eleventh  hour  are  sold  at  a  great  loss  to 
the  gi'ower  and  annoj'ance  to  the  dealer,  who  is  obliged  to  force  them 
in  a  glutted  market,  instead  of  stowing  them  away  for  a  few  days  to 
meet  a  good  order  which  miglit  enable  him  to  give  a  much  higher 
price.  It  is  not  for  these  men  who  have  bought  and  paid  for  their 
experience  that  I  am  now  writing,  but  they  will  bear  nie  out  in  saying 
the  state  of  ripeness  is  quite  as  important   as  the  mode  of  packing. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  down  a  few  niles  to  be  observed  by  young 
beginners.  Always  have  a  good  supply  of  dry  Moss  in  store,  the  best 
and  cheapest  of  all  packing  materials.  If  properly  beaten  and  pre- 
pared it  is  soft,  elastic,  and  never  heats  in  the  boxes.  Be  very  careful 
in  the  use  of  bran,  an  excellent  thing  if  pressed  in  very  tight ;  but  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  sink  in  bulk  wlien  shaken  on  the  journey,  the 
Peaches  become  loose,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  separate  from  the 
packing  and  arrive  in  a  bruised  and  worthless  condition.  Never  use 
wadding  (tlie  worst  of  all  packing  materials)  for  soft  perishable  fruit, 
as  it  absorbs  moisture,  becomes  very  hard,  and  heats  on  the  journey. 
Avoid  using  large  boxes ;  iliu.  by  14  in.,  and  4  in,  deep  inside  measure, 
is  a  suitable  size  for  twentj'  to  t\\  eiity-four  fine  fruit.  Always  have 
the  lids  in  one  piece,  nail  slightly,  and  cord  one  or  more  boxes 
together.  Place  the  direction  label,  and  one  marked  "  Fruit,  with 
care, "  on  the  top — "To  be  met  at  the  terminus:  this  side  up."  I 
once  heard  of  a  porter  who  walked  into  a  shop  in  the  Centre  Kow, 
carrying  a  box  with  cards  on  the  top  and  two  si>les.  Puzzled  by  his 
instructions,  he  informed  the  fruiterer  that  he  had  given  each  of  the 
cards  a  turn  upwards  on  his  journey  from  the  station,  and  hoped  he 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  sender's  directions  !  Always 
gather  in  very  close  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  unless  specially 
ordered,  never  send  away  later  than  Friday  morning.  Although 
Peaches  may  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  sending  away,  their  liold  is 
too  firm  to  admit  of  their  being  plucked  from  the  tree  without  injury 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  ;  but  if  a  piece  of  wadding  be  taken  in 
the  left  hand,  with  which  the  Peach  is  firmly  grasped,  and  a  pair  of 
finely-pointed  scissors  be  used  with  the  right  it  may  be  detached 
without  being  bruised.  It  should  then  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  silver 
paper  9  in.  square,  and  laid  in  a  shallow  box  or  fiat  basket  containing 
a  good  bed  of  Moss.  When  gathering — which  should  always  be  per- 
formed early  in  tlie  morning — is  finished,  proceed  to  the  packing- 
room  and  prepare  the  boxes  by  lining  the  sieles  and  ends  with  paper, 
allowing  the  half  of  each  sheet  to  hang  over  the  sides  for  turning  over 
the  top  when  all  is  finished  ;  then  place  a  good  layer  of  Moss  evenly 
over  the  bottom,  slightly  tilt  one  end,  and  commence  by  folding  the 
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fruit  in  tlie  squares  of  paper  on  which  tliey  are  resting.  Shake  a 
little  loose  Moss  along  tlie  lower  end  of  the  box,  and  place  the  first 
Peacli  in  one  corner.  Keep  it  in  its  place  with  the  left  hand,  follow 
with  more  Moss  and  fruit,  never  withdrawing  the  left  hand  until  tlie 
first  row  of  four  is  finished  ;  then  form  a  division  witli  more  packing, 
and  proceed  until  the  box  is  full.  Each  Peach  will  then  be  resting 
in  a  soft  nest  of  Moss — say  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  the 
same  distance  apart.  Continue  the  introduction  of  packing  until 
every  fruit  is  quite  firm  in  its  place,  with  room  for  half  an  inch  of 
Moss  between  the  fruit  and  the  lid.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
lid,  a  little  judgment  will  be  needed  in  placing  the  last  layer,  as 
safety  in  transit  depends  upon  the  degi"ee  of  tightness  secured  by 
pressing  down  the  lid  ;  turn  over  the  half-sheets  of  paiier,  nail 
sliglitly,  and  always  cord  well.  When  bran  is  used  the  boxes  should 
lie  well  lined  with  plenty  of  paper  to  turn  over  the  top,  to  prevent  it  from 
working  out.  Always  make  a  good  bed,  as  many  Peaches  are  spoiled 
by  being  placed  too  near  the  bottom  ;  place  all  the  Peaches  on  this 
bed  in  the  position  they  are  to  occupy,  keeping  them  half  an  inch 
from  the  sides,  and  an  inch  or  more  ajjart ;  then  fill  up  with  bran, 
and  shake  it  down,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  rest  satisfied  with 
shaking  only,  as  constant  shaking  on  the  railway  soon  reduces  the 
bulk,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  bran  is  used  the  Peaclies 
work  up  to  the  top  or  one  end,  and  the  bran  going  in  an  ojiposite 
direction,  loss  and  annoyance  follow.  An  abundance  of  bran  should 
be  placed  on  the  top,  and  be  well  worked  down  into  the  corners  and 
between  the  fruit  with  the  fingers,  until  every  part  is  quite  firm  and 
a  little  higher  than  the  sides  of  the  box,  so  that  an  inexperienced 
person  might  think  it  too  full,  then  fold  over  the  pa25er  and  secure 
the  lid  with  two  small  nails. 

When  more  than  one  box  is  sent  off  always  make  first  and  second 
quality,  place  record  of  quantity  and  directions  on  the  lid,  never  on 
the  sides  or  ends.  When  large  ripe  Peaches  have  to  be  packed  for 
private  use  immediately  upon  arrival,  they  should  be  gathered  two 
or  three  days  before  they  are  wanted  and  placed  upon  squares  of 
paper  or  hair  sieves.  Great  care  must  be  observed  in  moving  them 
with  pads  of  wadding  in  the  hands,  and  an  extra  quantity  of  JIoss 
should  be  placed  under  them  in  the  boxes.  The  folding  of  these  and 
all  tender  fruit  is  best  performed  on  a  sheet  of  wadding  spread  out 
upon  the  table,  and  they  should  be  packed  with  the  apex  pointing 
upward  towards  the  lid.  Nectarines  and  Figs  may  be  packed  in 
shallower  boxes  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Peaches,  but  on 
no  account  should  Figs  be  packed  in  bran  or  wadding,  as,  owing  to 
the  moist  nature  of  the  fruit,  they  are  liable  to  heat,  independently 
of  the  danger  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  and  adhering  to  the 
fruit,  from  which  it  is  hardly  ))ossible  to  detach  them.  Paper 
shavings  of  fine  quality  are  very  good,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
admit  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  decomposition  in  Figs,  w  hich  must 
be  well  coloured  before  they  are  gathered,  is  not  so  likely  to  set  in  ;  but 
in  good  hands,  with  confidence  in  packing  as  in  the  performance  of 
all  delicate  operations  and  a  little  practice,  properly  jirepared  Moss 
will  be  found  the  best  and  least  costly  medium  for  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Figs. — W.  Colem.\n,  Eistnor,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


LATE  BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPES. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  "J.  S.  W."  says  (p.  45S)  :  "In  order 
to  have  Black  Hambuighs  late,  it  is  not  desir.ible  to  start  the  Vines 
too  soon  ;  indeed,  they  should  be  kept  back  as  late  as  possible,  or 
till  the  buds  break  naturally,  as  used  to  be  the  practice  when 
the  construction  of  Vineries  allowed  us  to  take  the  Vines  outside  till 
the  time  came  for  starting  them.  ]5ut  even  in  our  modernly-con- 
structed  Vineries  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  this  respect,  for  by 
keeping  the  ventilators  open  it  is  easy  enough  to  prevent  growth  till 
May  or  later ;  and  Black  Hamburghs  started  at  this  season  and 
pushed  on  in  a  moderate  temperature,  will  ripen  '  aliout '  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  which  is  about  as  good  a  season  for  ripening  Grapes 
generally  as  we  have,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  three  months  longer." 
These  are  "J.  S.  W.'s"  exact  words.  I  certainly  find,  on  referring 
top.  406,  that  I  used  the  words  "early  in  October  "and  "latter 
pait  of  May,"  but  these  words  make  no  material  difference  except 
in  this,  that  "J.  .S.  W."  by  vaguely  saying  "  May  or  later  "  gives 
his  Vines  a  longer  period  of  rest,  and  therefore  a  shorter  time  in 
which  to  mature  their  fruit.  Yet  in  support  of  his  argument  (p.  5I(i) 
he  sets  aside  the  months  of  May,  or  maybe  .June,  or  some  other 
month,  and  substitutes  April  in  order  to  rectify  himself,  and  would, 
I  dare  say,  have  your  readers  suppose  that  these  five  or  si.x  weeks 
(for  which  I  contended)  make  but  little  dillerence  in  the  end.  My 
statement  was  that  Vines  reaching  maturity  in  the  beginning  of 
October  could  not  through  the  spring  months  he  kept  at  rest  till 
"  May  or  later,"  and  this  I  still  m.aintain.  To  keep  a  Vine  at  rest  for 
eight  months,  and  leave  it  only  four  in  wiiich  to  perfect  its  fruit  is 
simply,  to  say  the  least  about  it,  contrary  to  all  reason  ;  nor  would  I 
recoin'uend  any  one  to  try  to   do  so,  even  as  an  experiment.     For 


myself  I  may  saj'  that  I  have  this  autumn  seen  in  late  Vineries  in 
various  quarters  more  immature  Grapes  than  ripe  ones,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  such  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  Vines  been 
encouraged  earlier  liy  simply  closing  the  houses  sooner,  and  pushing 
them  along  a  little  brisker  afterwards.  Therefore,  I  trust  that  my 
remarks  on  maturing  late  Grapes  will  not  be  so  readily  dismissed 
from  consideration  as  "J.  S.  W.  "  assumes.  Adverting  to 
".J.  S.  W.'s  "  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  crops  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  produced  annually  in  the  houses  here,  I  consider  that 
alreaily  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  as  to  the  fact,  but  as 
he  still  retains  doubts,  I  trust  he  will  be  able  to  make  the  journey 
here  which  he  proposes  to  do  in  July  next,  wdien  I  hope  to  have  a 
greater  surprise  in  store  for  him,  for  I  have  never  had  my  trees  in 
such  good  condition  at  this,  their  winter  pruning,  as  they  are  now. 
Sunhury  Park.  Thcs.  CowBtTRX. 


LARGE  V.  SMALL   GRAPES. 

During  the  last  few  j-ears  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  Grape  culture  ;  instead  of  the  very  early  examples  of  new  Grapes 
upon  which  some  cultivators  used  to  pride  themselves,  we  have 
now  generally  adopted  a  system  of  growing  late  thick-skinned  sorts, 
that  are  kept  in  good  condition  until  Hamburgh  and  other  early  kinds 
are  fit  fur  the  table,  and  in  this  respect  we  have,  I  think,  stolen  a 
march  on  our  forefathers  ;  for,  an  early  \'inery  in  which  the  crop  is 
ripe  in  May,  will,  under  good  management,  last  for  j'ears,  whereas 
if  the  crop  is  required  early  in  the  new  year,  it  cannot  last  long. 
Thus  far  I  think,  we  are  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  Lady 
Downes,  Alicantes,  and  similar  sorts,  and  these,  too,  seem  likely  to  be 
displaced  by  Gros  C'olmar,  in  comparison  with  which  small  lierried 
varieties  are  lost,  even  if  grown  under  exactly  similar  conditions. 
In  this  however,  we  exchange  quality  for  quantity,  a  circumstance 
to  be  regretted,  as  many  of  the  finest  flavoured  Grapes  are  likely 
to  be  lost  entirely  or  only  grown  by  connoisseurs,  who  are  proof 
against  the  prevailing  taste  for  large  berries.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  Grapes  were  judged  the  same  as  Melons,  by  flavour, 
the  Froutignans,  Roj'al  Muscadine,  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  sorts 
that  were  popular  twenty  years  ago,  would  beat  all  the  new 
kinds  now  so  largely  grown,  and  yet  both  Melons  and  Grapes 
are  supposed  to  be  grown  to  eat.  Yet  one  is  judged  as  if  it  were 
solely  for  ornament,  and  the  other  for  eatable  qualities  alone.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  largest  best  looking  Melons  get  no  recog- 
nition at  all.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  Grapes,  large  berries  and 
heavy  bunches  have  caught  the  ej'e  of  the  judges  at  fruit  shows,  and 
of  writers  for  the  gardening  press,  until  the  remark  "what  fine 
Grapes  they  had  at  such-and-such  a  place,"  comes  to  be  considered 
of  for  more  imijortance  than  "  what  good  Grapes  we  tasted  at  some 
other  place."  In  this  respect,  all  of  us  influence  one  another,  and  at 
present  the  prevailing  fancy  is  all  in  favour  of  large  bunches  and 
larger  berries,  and  few  of  the  high  flavoured  sorts,  if  we  exclude 
Muscats,  are  able  to  hold  their  own  against  large  coarse  growing  sorts. 
Doubtless,  a  reaction  will  come  sooner  or  later  as  popular  opinion 
generally  rushes  to  extremes  ;  still  I  hold  that  it  would  be  an 
interesting  and  instructive  lesson  and  variation,  if  at  fruit  shows  we 
had  special  classes  set  apart  for  high  flavoured  kinds  ;  such  a  classifi- 
cation would  simplify  the  duties  of  the  judges  and  tend  to  indicate 
the  special  claims  of  each  particular  kind  of  (irape  exhibited.  Raisers 
of  new  kinds  always  look  to  improving,  or  enlarging,  the  points  most 
prized  in  the  subject  operated  on  ;  thei'efore,  unless  some  such  plan 
as  has  just  been  stated  is  carried  out,  quantity  may  eventually 
supersede  quality  to  an  extent  that  may  prove  anything  bat  ail 
advantage  if  pushed  to  extremes.  J.  Groom. 

Ziinton. 


Norwich  Prolific  Nut. — The  history  of  this  new  Nut  is  thus 
given  to  us  (Florist)  by  Messrs.  Ewing&  Co.,  of  Norwich,  in  whose 
nursery  it  was  raised  :  "  The  original  plant  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  old.  It  came  up  promiscuously  in  the  nursery  amongst  other 
.stock,  and  was  left  out  of  curiosity.  It  still  stands  where  it  first 
grew,  and  produces  freely  every  year,  and  has  done  so  for  some  years 
past.  The  fruit  is  quite  distinct  from  and  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  variety  we  grow.  The  shell  is  almost  as  thin  as  that  of 
the  Cosford,  and  is  well  filled,  the  kernel  being  of  good  flavour.  We 
think  it  will  also  turn  out  to  be  a  good  keeping  sort.  We  do  not 
observe  that  it  often  produces  fruit  in  clusters,  the  Nuts  being  usually 
two  or  three  only  on  a  stalk,  and  most  commonly  two.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  \'ery  prolific  sort,  and  plants  not  more  than  "2  ft.  high  fre- 
quently produce  fruit  of  very  Large  size."  The  young  wood  of  this 
variety  of  Nut  has  a  thick  covering  of  hairs,  and  the  leaf-stalks  and 
leaves  are  similarly  clothed.  The  leaf  is  roundish,  deeply  cordate  at 
the  base,  with  shallow  angular  lobes,  and  coarse  serratures.  The 
Nuts  are  short,  plump,  nearly  square  in  outline,  'i'l  in.  in  circum- 
ference, flattish  at  the  base.     The  kernels,   which  are  full   and  of 
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excellent  flavour,  are  enveloped  when  ripe  in  a  whitey-brown  skin, 
enclosed  by  a  somewhat  thin  and  light  brow  n  shell.  This  new  variety 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  Cosford  Nut,  in  the  characters  of  the 
short  husk  and  somewhat  tender  sliell,  but  is  of  difterent  sliape, 
being  squarisli  rather  than  oblong,  aud  the  hnsk  in  some  examples  is 
quite  as  long  as  the  Nut. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEN. 


LILIES     UNDER     GLASS. 

Ix  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  for  greenhouse  decoration,  it  frequently 
hap  lens  tliat  they  are  left  much  too  long  -nithout  repotting,  an  opera- 
tion" that  sliould  be  performed  immediately  after  the  fall  of  tlio 
leaves,  as  then  they  can  be  handled  and  the  balls  reduced  with 
safety,  which  cannot  be  done  later  on  when  the  large  fleshy  roots 
have  pushed  out  from  tlie  bulbs,  they  being  of  an  exceedingly  tender 
and  short  brittle  nature.  By  giving  these  fresh  soil  early,  they 
soon  thread  their  way  amongst  it,  and  from  tlie  fresh  food  tliey  find 
there  add  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  young  stems  as  they 
emerge  from  tlie  scales.  In  preparing  the  pots  the  drainage  is  a  very 
important  matter,  as  owing  to  the  copious  supplies  of  water  Lilies 
require  when  growing,  it  is  very  necessary  that  provision  should  le 
made  to  admit  of  its  passing  freely  away.  This  being  the  case, 
crocks  should  not  be  spareil,  and  to  ensure  tliese  being  kei)t  clear 
and  open,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  scatter  a  little  iloss  over 
them,  and  on  this  a  sprink- 
ling of  soot,  which  answers 
the  double  purpose  of  a  stimu- 
lant at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed,  ami  lielps  tokeepout 
worms,  tliese  having  a  very 
strong  olijection  to  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  even 
though  it  may  have  lain  and 
lost  much  of  its  properties  by 
the  washing  it  there  under- 
goes. Not  only  do  worms  do 
injury  by  the  perforations 
they  make  throughout  the 
ball,  but  they  initiate  them- 
selves between  tlic  scales  of 
the  bulbs,  and  I  have  seen 
numbers  of  L.  auratum  de- 
stroyed by  them.  Whether 
they  devour  any  of  the  more 
fleshy  part  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  certain  it  is  that 
when  they  net  amongst  them 
the  bulbs  soon  begin  to  decay. 

This  may  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  pre\'enled  by  covering 
them  witli  sliarp  sand,  which 
keepsthe  fine  soil  from  coming 
in  immediate  contact  with 
them,  and  preserves  tliem 
in  a  clean  healthy  condition. 

The  great  thing  in  tlie  successful  pot  culture  of  L.  auratum  is  not  to 
give  it  too  much  root  room,  as  it  will  invariably  be  found  tliat  the 
best  plants  are  those  that  are  somewliat  restricted.  For  single  bulbs 
deep  7-in.  pots  are  quite  large  enough,  and  these  are  useful  sizes  for 
general  purposes,  and  come  handy  for  dropping  in  on  greenhouse 
stages,  where  a  few  heads  of  this  magnificent  Lily  in  bloom  have  a 
most  telling  effect.  Tiie  flowers  of  the  different  varieties  of  L.  lanci- 
folium,  being  much  smaller,  make  a  better  disjilay  when  several  are 
massed  together,  and  growing  several  of  one  kind  together  in  large 
pots  so  as  to  make  fine  specimens,  having  from  five  to  ten  stems 
staked  proper'y  out.  To  ])roduce  such  plants  as  tliese  it  is  necessary 
to  select  tlie  largest  and  strongest  bulbs  to  be  potted  together,  that 
the  gi-owth  may  be  uniform.  In  placing  these  in  the  pots  tl.ey 
should  be  distributed  regularly,  having  first  laid  in  a  little  rough 
soil  over  the  crocks,  .and  the  bulbs  being  then  in  the  proper  posititn, 
the  next  thing  is  to  fill  in  the  Ep.iccs  between  with  the  same  kind  of 
material,  using  cnongh  to  just  cover  over  the  tops,  so  as  to  leave 
jjlenty  of  room  for  top  dressing.  It  has  been  said  that  stem  roots 
are  no  help  to  the  plants  and  should  not  be  encouraged,  but  Nature 
never  makes  mistakes,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  they  would 
not  be  there  were  they  not  for  a  jjurpose  which  is  to  help  to  sustain 
and  carry  out  the  flower.^,  the  massivencss  of  which  shows  how  much 
such  assistance  is  needed. 

Although  Lilies  will  grow  and   succeed   fairly  well   in  almost  any 
soil,  I  prefer  a  mixture  of  fihrous  peat  and  loam  in  about  equal  pro- 
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portions,  which  mixtuie  cannot  well  be  used  too  coarse,  as  the  main 
roots  of  Lilies,  being  large  and  quill-like,  are  able  to  ramify  in 
it  in  a  more  easy  manner.  The  practice  of  using  manure  for  bulbs  of 
this  kind  in  pots  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  there  is  always  a  risk 
that  it  may  induce  rot,  and  what  assistance  they  require  can  always 
be  gi\-en  in  a  liquid  form,  when  there  are  plenty  of  roots  to  take  it 
up,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  foliage  to  turn  it  to  proper  account. 
If  the  soil  at  the  time  of  potting  is  moist  and  in  tlie  condition  it 
should  be,  no  water  will  be  required  for  some  time,  and  to  obviate 
its  being  needed  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible,  the  pots  should  be 
placed  on  a  damp  floor  in  a  cold  frame,  instead  of  in  positions  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  dry  currents  of  air.  In  the  former  situation 
the  growth  they  make  is  gradual  and  strong,  to  prevent  the  drawing 
up  of  which  they  must  have  plenty  of  light  by  being  placed  near  the 
glass  till  the  time  of  year  arrives  when  they  will  be  safe  in  the  open, 
and  a  portion  for  late  flowering  may  be  left  out  in  any  sheltered  part 
where  they  can  have  full  sun,  and  be  secure  from  cold  cutting  winds. 
There  they  can  remain  snugly  till  the  autumn  ;  when  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  they  will  soon  expand  their  buds, 
and  remain  a  long  time  in  full  beauty.  As  soon  as  the  blooms  fade 
the  plants  should  be  exposed  again  so  as  to  ensure  a  thorough 
ripening,  to  aid  in  bringing  about  which  it  is  important  that  they 
then  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots.  S.  1'. 

CYTISUS  EACEMOSUS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

Tiii.s  fine  old  greenhouse  plant  is  nowhere  seen  so  well  grown,  or  in 

such  good  couditi(  n,  as  in 
Covent  Garden,  M.d  that 
in  remarkably  small  pots. 
Charmingly  flowered  bushes 
of  it,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
height,  and  as  mutli  through, 
nuay  be  seen  in  pots  never 
larger  than  0  in.  or  7  in.  in 
diameter,  in  thousands  in 
Covent  Garden  in  March  and 
April.  Owing  to  its  hardy 
character,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  decorative 
plants,  and  therefore  it  is 
well  suited  for  all  furnishing 
purposes.  Being  so  hardy, 
it  is  also  a  good  plant  for 
the  amateur  cultivator  who 
has  only  a  limited  supply 
of  heating  i.ower  in  Ids 
greenhouse,  as  a  slight  frost 
will  not  injure  it.  A  teni- 
peratuie  of  about  40"  is 
quite  sufficient  for  it  in 
winter,  indeed  better  than  a 
higher  one. 

The  best  time  to  propagate 
this  ijlant  I  have  generally 
found  to  be  the  month  of 
fc'eptember,  by  which  time  the 
summer  groA\th  has  become 
moderately  firm  ;  if  an  old 
rough  specimen  is  available,  it 
will,  at  this  season,  furnish  a  good  supply  of  cuttings.  These  should 
be  taken  off,  about  U  in.  in  length,  with  a  sharp  knife.  Wake  a  clean 
cut  below  tlie  lowest  joint  and  remove  the  leaves  about !,  in.  up  the 
stem.  'J'he  soil  used  should  be  half  peat  and  loam,  and  plenty  of  silver 
s.and  ;  well  drain  the  pots  (6-in.  ones  are  the  best),  and  fill  them 
moderately  firm  with  soil  to  within  h  in.  of  the  rim  ;  j^lace  on  this  a 
layer  of  silver  sand,  then  insert  the  cuttings  moderately  thick,  and 
gi\'e  water  witli  a  rosed-pot  to  settle  the  sand  round  them  :  then  place 
them  in  a  frame  in  a  shady  position  on  a  good  thick  coating  of  coal 
ashes.  Keep  the  sashes  tolerably  close  for  a  time,  merely  giving  a 
little  air  every  morning  to  dispel  damp.  Be  sure  to  pick  oft'  all 
decayed  foliage,  and  keep  the  sand  in  the  pots  just  moist.  Amateurs 
will  find  this  Cytisus  more  difficult  to  strike  than  Pelargoniums,  but 
the  pleasure  attending  success  will  be  proportionately  greater. 

After  the  cuttings  have  been  in  a  few  weeks  they  will,  generally 
speaking,  li.ave  formed  a  callus.  This  can  be  known  by  their  having 
tlie  appearance  of  starting  into  growth,  and  when  that  hai)pens  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse.  Be 
sure  the  soil  in  the  pots  at  this  stage  is  not  allowed  to  become  dry, 
for  if  so,  they  will  certainly  die.  When  roottd  pot  them  oft'  care- 
fully into  small  thumb  jjots,  using  similar  mould  to  that  just  alluded 
to,  replace  tlicm  on  the  greenhouse  shelf,  and  if  the  pots  could  be 
set  in  a  little  Cocoa-nut  fibre  so  much  the  belter  ;  or  if  a  pit  is 
available,  with  means  of  excluding  severe  frost,  that  is  the  best  of 
all  places  for  them,  as  they  delight  in  all  stages  of  their  existence  in 
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a  cool  moist  atinosjjhere.  When  the  soil  becomes  moderately  dry 
give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  afterwards  keep  them  through 
the  winter  just  fairly  moist  at  the  root,  and  that  is  all.  Bj'  the 
month  of  February  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out, 
an  operation  which  will  cause  them  to  break  out  and  become  bushy. 
Tliey  may  now  be  shifted  on  into  .3-in.  pots,  and  encouraged  to 
grow  freely,  giving  them  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions. 

When  the  month  of  May  arrives,  and  all  danger  from  frost  is  over, 
repot  them  into  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  according  to  their  strength,  using 
rather  more  loam  than  before,  and  potting  firmly  ;  now  select  a  place 
out-of-doors  on  which  to  set  them  with  a  good  hard  bottom,  so  that 
worms  cannot  work  into  the  pots  ;  place  the  plants  tliereou  in  the 
form  of  a  bed  of  convenient  width  for  watering,  &c.  Be  sure  not  to 
crowd  the  plants  together,  but  allow  sufficient  room  for  sun  and 
air  to  get  freely  amongst  them.  The  spaces  bctv.'een  tlie  pots 
should  1)6  filled  up  with  coal  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  This  will 
obviate  tlie  excessive  use  of  the  watering-pot.  A  piece  of  board 
round  tlie  edge  of  the  bed  will  keep  all  neatly  in  their  places.  As 
the  plants  progress  in  growth,  keep  them  well  pinched  in,  so  as  to 
form  compact  bushes,  and  in  hot  weather  syringe  them  freely  night 
and  morning,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  never  dry  at  the  root. 
This  is  not  a  plant  that  rerpiires  much  manure,  but  I  have  found  a 
little  soot-water  useful  occasionally  ;  it  causes  the  foliage  to  assume 
a  good  dark  green  colour.  By  the  end  of  August  they  should  be 
ready  for  their  final  repotting  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom,  using  sizes  not  lai'ger  th;m  0  in.  or  7  in.  About  a  week  after 
they  are  potted  they  should  receive  their  final  pinching,  as  if  this 
operation  is  deferred  to  a  later  date  tliey  do  not  produce  such  fine 
flowers  in  the  spring.  Keep  them  out-of-doors  until  there  is  danger 
of  their  being  hurt  by  frost,  and  then  remove  to  their  winter 
quarters,  which  may  be  either  to  a  pit  or  to  the  greenhouse,  as  may 
be  convenient ;  if  to  the  latter  give  them  the  coldest  end. 

There  will  now  be  little  to  be  done  beyond  attention  to  watering 
and  ventilation  until  the  spring,  when  they  may  be  aided  by  a  little 
weak  manure-water,  and  freely  syringed  until  the  flowers  show 
colour.  By  the  month  of  March  it  will  be  found,  if  these  directions 
have  been  adhered  to,  that  the  point  of  every  shoot  will  produce  a 
flower  spike,  and  that  tlie  whole  plant  will  shortly  be  a  blaze  of 
golden  blossoms,  fully  rewarding  the  cultivator  for  his  labour.  This 
plant  is  not  so  subject  to  insects  of  any  kind,  and  it  can  be  grown  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  a  small  state  without  either  stake  or  tie. 

Hesry  Bailey. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Siebold's  Primrose. — Mr.  Gumbleton  informs  US  that  this 
Primrose,  commonly  and  unfortunately  called  I'rimula  cortusoides 
amoena,  is  breaking  more  and  more  into  beautiful  varieties.  He  has 
about  thirty  good  kinds,  lovely  plants  for  pots.  Although  quite 
hardy,  their  flowers  often  suffer  in  the  ojien  air,  and  it  is  not  every 
soil  or  situation  that  allows  of  their  fine  growth  out-of-doors. 

Hybrid  Ivy-leaved   Pelargonium   St.  George.— This 

very  beautiful  variety  of  hj'brid  Ivy-leaved  Pelavgoniunr  was  raised 
by  Mr.  J.  Cleorge,  of  Putney  Heath,  ■who  is  also  well  known  as  a 
raiser  of  choice  novelties  of  other  races  of  the  Pelargonium  family. 
It  is,  according  to  the  F/orist,  in  whicii  there  is  this  month  a  coloured 
plate  of  it,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  peltatum  elegaus  and  a 
zonal  variety,  and  is  a  most  attractive  plant,  being  of  free  hibit,  and 
producing  abundantly  ample  trusses  of  bright  salmon-red  flowers. 
Mr.  George  states  that  he  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  by  crossing  them  with 
the  zonals.  In  this  attempt  he  has  made  the  Ivy-leaved  sorts  the 
seed-bearers,  his  object  being  to  retain  their  very  distinct  habit  and 
to  combine  therewith  the  larger  trusses  and  more  brilliant  colours  of 
the  zonals  ;  but  he  has  found  the  process  a  slow  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
plants  of  hybrid  race  will  not  perfect  their  seeds.  The  hybrid  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  are  all  of  a  trailing  habit,  but  some  are  much 
stronger  gi-owei's  than  others.  Thus  the  varieties  called  Nemesis, 
Gem,  and  Argus  are  best  adapted  for  vases  or  basketwork  ;  while 
St.  (Jeorge,  Mrs.  .J.  George,  Diadem,  and  Progress,  being  stronger 
growers,  arc  best  suited  for  pillar  or  trellis-work.  These  hybrids 
are  in  every  way  superior  to  the  true  Ivy-leaveil  tyjies,  the  colours 
being  so  much  brighter  and  more  varied,  and  the  trusses  very  much 
finer  and  bolder.  Of  the  distinctness,  beauty,  and  utility  of  these 
novel  sorts  there  can  be  no  question. 

Bro^vallia  elata. — I  have  grown  this  plant  for  some  years, 
and  agree  with  your  correspondent  (p.  504)  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  its  value  is  so  little  recognised.  I  sow  it  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  about  March  and  April,  and  it  germinates  quickly  with- 
out bottom-heat.     As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  I  prick 


them  off  into  thumb-pots,  and  shift  afterwards  into  .5-in.  ones. 
With  a  little  stopping  they  make  compact,  bushy  i>lant3  al/out  1  ft. 
high,  and  bloom  most  abundantly  and  L-ontinuouslj'.  I  find  that  they 
require  plenty  of  water  during  tlie  summer  mouths.  I  have  not 
yet  tried  them  for  winter  blooming,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
be  a  great  acquisition  late  in  autumn.  The  blue  variety  is  the  most 
valuable,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  the  most  compact  in 
habit ;  but  a  bunch  of  the  blue  and  white  mixed  makes  a  charming 
bouquet  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state. — W.  J.  T.,  Bri.rton. 

1  have  grown  both  the  white  and  blue  varieties  of  Browallia 

in  (quantity  for  several  years,  and  by  following  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  system  of  cultivation  described  (p.  oO-l)  by  your  correspondent, 
have  found  them  most  useful,  either  for  indoor  decoration  or  for  fur- 
nishing cut  flowers,  as  when  grown  under  glass  they  are  useful  in 
bouquets,  forming  as  they  do  an  excellent  substitute  for  Forget-me- 
nots.  I  have  generally  planted  some  of  the  surplus  stock  out-of- 
doors  at  bedding-out  time,  and  have  found  the  blue  variety  to  make 
an  effective  bed  ;  but  the  white  sort  is  scarcely  white  enough  in  the 
open  air  for  bedding  purposes,  but  under  glass  its  purity  is  greatly 
increased.  Both  plants  are  well  adapted  for  amateurs,  as  they  may 
be  gi'own  out-of-doors  during  summer,  and  will  flower  freely  in 
any  warm  greenhouse  when  taken  indoors  in  autumn  and  winter. 
— ./.  Groioi. 

Gardenias  Planted  out.— These  are  planted  out  near  the 
glass  in  a  warm  pit  at  Goodwood.  Tiie  result,  compared  witli  pot 
culture,  is  better  health,  freer  growth,  numerous  and  finer  flowers, 
and  leaves  that  sometimes  more  resemble  those  of  a  Magnolia  than  a 
Gardenia. — V. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. — This  does  remarkably  well  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  (Jardens  as  a  cold  greenhouse  plant.  Growing  in  a 
5  in.  pot,  it  lias  fine  large  crowns,  and  is  making  offsets.  When  in 
flower  it  must  have  been  extremely  handsome,  judging  from  the 
number  of  its  seed-pods. — L. 

Gesneras  in  Rooms. — Tliese  and  their  allies  do  not  receive 
their  due  meed  of  attention  as  decorative  subjects  for  rooms,  &c.  Any 
one  ha\nng  the  advantage  of  a  little  warmth  can  easily  grow  them 
into  little  specimens  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  where  they  will  re- 
main in  undiminished  beauty  for  several  weeks,  even  in  winter  ; 
they  will  not,  however,  open  their  bloom  buds.  Similarly,  Gloxinias, 
with  a  flower  or  two  open,  will,  in  the  summer  time,  continue  to 
expand  blossom  after  blossom  in  the  drawing-room  quite  as  well  as 
in  the  stove,  and  the  flowers  will  last  longer  in  perfection. — Green- 

V.-QOD    Pl-M. 

Hibiscuses. — I  was  in  error  in  the  statement  (p.  4S6)  that  Ter- 
minalis  eleg.xutissima  of  gardens  is  the  juvenile  state  of  Hibiscus 
liliiflorus.  \Vhat  it  i-eally  is  is  uncertain,  as  the  flowers  are  unknown, 
but  my  statement  was  based  on  an  incorrectly  named  specimen. — 
W.   B.   Hemslev. 

Nelumbium  speciosum.— I  am  told  tliat  the  Chinese  grow 
the  rosy-flowered  Nelumliium  speciosum  in  vases  before  their  temples 
wherever  they  may  be  located  in  the  East.  This  reminds  me  that 
there  are  two  other  of  these  Sacred  Lotus  plauts  wdiich  may  be 
gi-own  in  tubs  or  tanks  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  part  of  any  English 
garden  during  the  summer  months.  These  are  N.  aspericaule,  a 
hardier  seedling  variety  of  N.  speciosum,  and  the  "Golden  Swamp 
Lily"  (N.  Ititeum),  of  Texas  and  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America.  Lotus  pools  .are  a  great  feature  in  the  landscapes  of  Japan, 
as  illustrated  by  a  picture  in  the  last  Royal  Academy  exhibition  ; 
but  by  taking  advantage  of  these  hardier  varieties  there  is  no  i"easou 
why  there  should  not  lie  Lotus  pools  in  every  warm  and  sunnv  Eng- 
lisii  garden.— F.   W.   B. 

Eichornia  (Pontederia)  azurea. — It  is  very  rarely  indeed 

we  have  to  illustrate  an  aquatic  plant  of  any  great  beauty,  but 
Eichornia  azurea  is  one  of  the  most  charming  plants  which  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  and  the  whole  of  this  autumn,  and  until  recently,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  charming  plants  imaginable.  Unlike  other  plants  of 
the  same  family,  it  flowers  very  freely,  the  delicate  purple  spikes 
rising  frequently  among  the  Large  shining  leaves.  The  shoots  run 
freely  over  the  surface  of  all  the  water  in  a  stove  tank  of  the  Vic- 
toria House.  With  the  exception  of  the  Water  Lilies  themselves, 
we  know  of  no  more  valuable  plant  :  and  then,  being  quite  distinct, 
and  a  much  freer  bloomer  than  the  others,  it  is  still  more  desirable 
for  general  culture.  Although  we  saw  it  in  the  Victoria  House,  at 
Regent's  Park,  its  size  is  such  that  it  could  probably  be  grown  easily 
in  a  tank  in  a  warm  house.  All  botanic  gardens  should  possess  it. 
The  flowers  have  a  bright  little  yellow  eye,  which  gives  them  a 
pretty  aspect  when  closely  examined  ;  but  the  distant  effect  is  even 
more  remarkable.  We  hope  to  give  a  coloured  figure  of  it  soon,  and 
thereby  show  more  effectually  what  the  plant  really  is. 
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TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 


SHELTEKS    FROM    COLD    WINDS. 

Cold  affects  plants  much  in  tlie  same  way  as  it  does  animals  ; 
in  the  case  of  both  it  is  not  alone  the  extent  of  cold  as  shown  by 
the  depreseion  of  the  thermometer,  that  is  felt,  but  the  nncheckeJ 
current  of  wind  when  tliere  is  notliing  to  break  or  intercept  its 
force.  This  people  know  from  personal  experience,  when  exposed  in 
an  open  situation  to  a  brisk  wind,  with  the  thermometer  showing 
say  15°  of  frost — that  amount  often  feels  much  colder  than  when  the 
instrument  shows  2.5°,  and  it  is  quite  calm.  Few  who  liave  any- 
thing to  do  with  gardening  matters  are  unaware  of  tliis,  yet  both 
trees  and  shrubs  of  a  character  unable  to  bear  severe  cold  in  exposed 
situations  are  often  planted  there.  It  generally  happens  in  cold 
winters  tliat  quantities  of  jilants,  often  highly  prized  by  tlieir  owners, 
are  lost  from  want  of  a  little  timely  protection  being  given,  that  in 
itself  might  do  little  to  ward  off  actual  frost,  but  which  would  yet 
save  them  from  death  or  injury  by  shielding  them  from  the  wind.  I 
am  not  so  much  alluding  to  low  growing  plants  that  do  not  rise  mucli 
above  the  ground,  as  to  shrubs  and  young  trees  that  require  some- 
thing higher  to  shield  them  when  planted  in  open  places.  In  the 
ease  of  young  trees  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  that  ai'e  so  cir- 
cumstanced, it  is  always  labour  well  spent  to  do  something  to  give 
them  a  little  shelter  ;  but  in  doing  this  it  is  well  to  be  careful  not  to 
do  harm  instead  of  good.  I  have  often  seen,  when  mats  insecurely 
tied  to  stakes  and  poles  or  other  materials  of  a  like  description  were 
used,  that  the  means  intended  to  protect  did  more  injury  than  good 
by  chafing  against  tlie  branches  which  they  were  meant  to 
shelter. 

I  have  found  light  straw  sliutters  well  suited  to  the  purpose  ;  they 
are  made  by  enclosing  a  thin  layer  of  clean  straight  Wheat  straw, 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  tliickness,  between  ordinary  large  wire 
Pea  hurdles,  bound  tightly  together  with  wire  round  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  stitclied  down  the  middle  to  further  keep  the  straw  in  its 
place.  With  me  these  wire  contrivances  were  of  much  more  real 
use  thus  used  in  winter  than  ever  I  found  them  for  supporting  the 
Peas  in  summer  ;  but  if  wanted  for  the  latter  purpose  tliey  can  in 
this  way  be  made  to  do  double  duty.  A  couple  of  these,  or  in 
some  cases  two  and  two,  one  above  the  other,  secured  to  three  stout 
poles  driven  well  into  tlie  ground  on  the  windy  side  of  a  shrub  or  young 
tree,  the  ability  of  wliich  to  stand  in  the  position  in  which  it  is 
planted  is  uncertain,  will  often  make  all  the  difference  between 
injury  and  escape  from  the  keen  frosty  winds.  The  ordinary 
wattled  hurdles  used  for  folding  sheep  are  equally  useful  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  protec- 
tion should  be  wind-proof,  but  simply  as  a  break  to  stop  its  coming 
in  force  against  the  plants. 

I  have  heard  two  objections  raised  against  t!ie  use  of  such  means 
of  protection  ;  first,  that  they  are  unsightly  in  a  garden,  which 
must  be  admitted  ;  but  it  is  often  simply  a  choice  between 
tolerating  such  things  in  winter,  or  being  without  the  plants 
altogether,  unless  content  to  put  up  with  them  in  anything  but 
an  inviting  state.  The  second  objection  is  that  it  is  useless 
resorting  to  means  of  this  kind  to  shelter  young  trees  that  would 
soon  outgrow  any  possibility  of  helping  them  in  this  way  ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  trees — it  is  only  those  that  are  of  an  ever- 
green description  that  I  am  including  in  this  kind  of  treatment — 
somewhat  susceptible  to  injury  from  exceptionally  severe  winters 
are  still  more  so  for  a  time,  from  the  fact  of  their  growing  luxuriantly, 
as  they  usually  do  in  good  ground  for  a  few  years  after  being  planted, 
whereas  after  they  have  stood  for  awhile,  and  somewhat  exhausted 
the  soil  within  the  immediate  reach  of  tlieir  roots,  they  grow  slower, 
and  solidify  tlieir  wood  better,  and  are  tlien  better  able  to  bear  cold 
winds.  Means,  like  those  I  have  mentioned,  that  cost  little  in 
either  labour  or  material,  will  frequently  keep  things  safe,  the  loss  of 
or  injury  to  which  would  cause  much  disappointment  ;  and  after 
summers  such  as  the  one  \i'e  have  passed  through,  plants,  as  a  rule, 
are  in  much  worse  condition  for  braving  the  keen  winds  of  a  severe 
winter.  T.  B.iiNES. 


The  Acer  Ginnala  of  the  Amoor  countrj',  is  a  handsome 
hardy  tree,  whicli  puts  on  the  richest  autumnal  tints.  In  the  sun- 
light the  decaying  leaves  are  of  a  singularly  beautiful,  glowing,  ruby- 
red.  The  contrast  between  the  autumnal  tints  of  this  species  and 
those  of  the  better-known  North  American  A,  rubruni,  is  very  marked, 
the  latter  displaying  but  little  deep  colour,  only  a  leaf  or  two  here 
and  there  being  partially  or  nearly  entirely  crimson,  while  tlie  pre- 
vailing tint  is  a  bright,  clear  golden-yellow. 

A  New  Ornamental  "Willow  (Salix  vitellina  britzensis)  is 
recommended  in  the  liambdnjei-  Garten  Zcitiiiij,  and,  now  that  the 


planting  season  is  approaching,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  recom- 
mendation. This  novelty  is  said  to  have  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  coloured  red,  like  those  of  C'ornus  alba  (sibirica),  and,  if  so, 
the  plant  must  afford  a  tine  winter  contrast  to  those  of  the  golden 
Willow.     It  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  Spiith,  of  Berlin. — Florist. 

Scarcity  of  Berries  and  other  Fruits  and  Seeds. — 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  tlie  past  untoward  season  is  tlie  remark- 
able scarcity  of  cones,  berries,  and  other  fruits  or  seeds  on  most  of 
our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  counti-}', 
except  in  a  few  isolated  localities,  chiefly  in  the  north,  where  there 
appears  to  bean  exceptionally  full  crop,  especially  of  Mountain  Ash, 
Hawthorn,  and  Holly  berries.  Tliroughout  tlie  southern  counties,  and 
as  far  north  as  York,  a  general  scarcity  prevails,  and  it  is  rare  to  see 
a  tree  well  laden  with  fruits  of  any  kind.  The  Oaks  are  destitute  of 
Acorns,  and  the  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnuts  are  equally  barren. 
The  Beech-mast  is  a  poor  crop,  and  generally  nothing  but  husks  ; 
Hazel-nuts  and  Walnuts  are  more  i)lentiful,  but  are  mostly  empty 
shells.  Fines  and  Firs  are  generally  barren  of  cones.  Yews,  Hollies, 
Thorns,  Elder,  Mountain  Asli,  Cotoneaster,  Pyra^antha,  Snowberry, 
Wild  Roses,  and  such  like,  are  generally  seen  to  be  without  a  berry. 
With  sucli  an  early  fall  of  snow  as  has  already  visited  the  country, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  winter  following  it,  the  general  scarcity 
of  these  fruits  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  "sweet  songsters  of  the 
gi'ove,"  whose  principal  store  of  winter  food  they  usually  supply.  The 
general  dearth  will  also  considerably  affect  the  supply  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  seeds  of  the  various  descriptions  of  forest  trees,  as  well  as  of 
those  trees  and  slinibs  of  a  more  ornamental  nature  ;  and  except  in 
cases  of  actual  necessity,  or  where  the  seeds  are  jjlentiful  and  known 
to  be  thoroughly  matured,  it  will  be  better  not  to  save  any  seeds, 
for,  if  they  do  not  prove  utterly  barren,  they  are  only  too  likely  to 
produce  a  weak  and  sickly  jirogeny.  From  our  correspondents  in  the 
north  aud  east  of  Sctoland,  we  hear  that  Holly  and  other  berries 
are  very  abundant  on  trees  where  scarcely  a  berry  of  any  kind  was 
to  be  observed  last  autumn.  Whether  it  was  their  barrenness  last 
season,  or  au  exceptionally  favourable  state  of  weather  experienced 
there  this  j-ear,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  their  fertility  amidst  the 
general  barrenness  of  the  present  season,  is  a  matter  for  careful  investi- 
gation before  any  safe  deductions  can  be  made  from  such  a  remarkable 
exception.  Most  of  the  deciduous  forest  trees  in  these  localities 
appear  to  have  shared  in  the  same  fertile  abundance  of  fruits  or  seeds, 
the  Oak  alone  excepted,  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  a  universal 
scarcity  of  Acorns. — ".Journal  of  Forestry."  [In  some  parts,  as  in 
Kent,  for  instance,  most  of  the  smaller-growing  Conifers,  such  as 
Tliujas,  Retinosporas,  &c. ,  are  literally  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
their  cones.] 

An  Interesting  Hybrid  Conifer. — In  his  private  g  arden 
at  \'erriL-res,  M.  Henry  Vilmoriii  has,  among  other  choice  coniferous 
trees,  an  interesting  and  very  liandsome  hybrid  Conifer,  obtained 
from  a  cross  between  Picea  Pinsapo  and  P.  ceplialonica.  We  do  not 
remember  at  the  moment  which  was  the  seed-bearing  parent,  but 
whichever  it  may  have  been,  a  dozen  cones  were  fertilised.  Of  these 
only  one  "  set,"  and  in  this  there  was  only  one  fully  developed  seed 
which  gave  liirth  to  the  plant  in  qne.ition.  The  specimen,  which 
measures  8  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter  of  branches  near 
the  ground,  is  thickly  furnished,  differs  from  both  its  parents  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  leaves,  and  promises  to  make  a  distinct  and  noble 
looking  tree. — "Journal  of  Forestry." 

Wall  Shrubs. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  different 
varieties  of  variegated  Euoiiymus  make  splendid  wall  shrubs  ;  they 
require  nailing  at  first,  but  ultimately  they  cling  like  Ivy,  and  will 
withstand  the  most  severe  winter  in  this  position.  I  noticed  some 
the  other  day  planted  between  Clematises  and  other  showy  summer- 
flowering  climbers.  The  Euonymuses  (together  with  Clioisya  ter- 
nata  and  others)  gave  the  wall  a  bright  and  cheerful  appearance. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Camellia  might  be  much  more  extensively 
used  as  a  wall  shrub  than  it  now  is  ;  too  often  it  is  tried  once,  fails, 
aud  is  not  tried  again.  A  lady  recently  told  me  that  with  her  it  was 
a  much  better  shrub  tlian  the  Laurel,  and  yet  before  she  could  get  it 
to  thrive  she  had  tried  it  in  eve.y  aspect,  failing  always  until  slie 
tried  it  on  a  north  w.ill,  when  it  soon  established  itself,  and  has  since 
given  no  trouble.  While  on  the  subject  of  covering  walls,  .allow  me 
to  protest  against  the  hideous  cropping  to  which  Ivy  and  other  wall 
plants  are  subjected,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  small  villa  gardens, 
thereby  making  them  more  Box-like,  and  the  outline  of  their  walls 
more  visible  and  formal.  It  would  be  found  to  gi-eatly  improve  the 
effect  if  a  log,  a  few  bricks,  or  stout  sticks  were  placed  here,\nd  there 
at  irregular  intervals  along  the  tops  of  the  «'alls  to  support  the 
climbers,  and  thus  break  the  straight  line  th.at  is  too  often  visible. 
A  packet  of  seed  of  Linaria  Cymbalaria  (Toad  Flax)  sprinkled  on 
old  walls  in  spring  would  prove  very  satisfactory.  The  prettiest  wall 
effect  which  I  saw  last  summer  was  produced  by  tliis  plant. — James 
O'Brien. 
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The  G-iukgO  (Salisburia  adiantifolia). — It  appears  that  tlie 
males  of  Ginkgos  attain  a  imioh  larger  size  than  the  females  ;  more- 
over, the  males  grow  straight  on  and  have  wide-spread,  ascending 
branches  of  free  and  vigorous  growth,  the  female  being  closer,  more 
compact,  and  the  branches  sometimes  even  pendent.  In  the  garden 
adjoining  the  palace  of  the  (Jrand  Duke  of  Baden,  at  Karlsruhe, 
t'lere  are  two  fine  specimens  of  Ginkgo.  The  exact  measure  of  one 
is  as  follows  :  diameter  just  above  ground,  29  in.  ;  diameter  at  .3  ft. 
in  height,  25  in.  ;  height  of  stem  up  to  first  branches,  19  ft.  4  in.  ; 
total  height,  S-t  ft.  It  is  a  very  stately  specimen.  The  Ginkgo  was 
introduced  in  England  about  175S. — M.vx  Leichtlix,  Baden-Baden. 


THE     IRISH     OR     CONNEMARA     HEATH. 

(MENZIE.SIA    POLIFOLIA    VAE. ) 
The  flowers  of  the  white  varieties  of  this  native  )ilant  m.ay  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  lovely  of  all  delicate  lilossrms,   and   when  seen 
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The  Irish  or  C'onnemara  He.ith  (Jlenziesia  polifolia  var.)- 

upon  the  plants,  or  when  cut  for  use  as  domestic  or  persona!  orna- 
ments they  are  able  to  compete  sucees.sfully  with  even  tlie  most  select 
of  tropical  flowers.  During  the  past  few  years,  blooms  of  the  white 
varieties  have  been  welcomed  by  (-'ovent  Garden  florists,  who  make 
excellent  use  of  them  in  the  arrangement  of  Iiouqnets  ;  but  it  is  as 
seenon  thedark-leaved  little  bush  i.-^themselvosthat  thespiresof  snowy 
bells  are  most  attractive,  and  a  rcod  or  so  of  these  plants  18  in.  or 
2  ft.  apart  would  be  a  very  serviceable  addition  to  any  garden  where 
cut  flowers  of  a  choice  character  are  desired,  or  a  few  plants  might 
be  used  as  a  fringe  to  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  American 
plants.  Although  a  peat  soil  is  eminently  suitable  for  these  Heaths, 
nevertheless  it  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  necessity,  as  a  good 
fibrous  loam  meets  their  requirements  nearly  as  well,  and,  like  most 
other  plants,  they  evince  a  preference  for  pure  fresh  air.  The  type 
(No.  1  in  the  annexed  ilUi.stration,  the  upper  tigure  to  the  left),  as 
found  so  aljundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  bears 
lells  of  a  ruby-purple  colour  ;  (>fo.  2)  M.  polifolia  var.  alba,  has 
snowy-white  hells  ;  then  of  this  there  is  a  large  and  more  indated 
form  (Xo.  3)  known  as  alba  major  or  globosa,  and  the  variety  (Xo.  4) 


named  M.  polifolia  bicolor  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  in  its 
changing  variations,  which  range  from  pure  white  to  deej)  purple, 
through  all  the  intermediate  tints  of  blush-white  and  pink,  while 
some  of  tlie  bells  are  distinctly  striped  witli  purjjle  on  a  wliite  or 
blush-coloured  ground.  All  tliese  variations  may  occasionally  be 
found  on  the  same  flower-spike,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  ennravin"  in  the 
upper  right-hand  figure.  Science  has  as  yet  taught  us  tittle  or 
nothing  as  to  the  causes  of  colour  mutations  of  the  type  here  alluded 
to,  «Iiere  nature  strikes  a  full  chord  of  colour-nnisic  instead  of  the 
"  harping  on  one  string,"  wliicli  is  more  familiar  to  our  eyes.  In 
tlie  type  M.  polifolia,  and  in  the  pure  white  forms,  tlie  decided  colour 
ruby-purple,  or  the  alisence  of  colour  pure  white,  are  characteristics 
strong  enough  to  bear  down  and  overcome  the  others.  Here,  how- 
ever, in  the  bicolor  form  the  colours  tremble  in  the  balance  ;  none  of 
the  tints  are  able  to  '  kick  the  beam  "  eitlier  w  ay.  F.  W.  B. 


AMERICAN    NOTES 


Cercidiphyllumjaponicumor  Kadsura.— I  fully  believe 
that  this  tree  will  not  only  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  iMassachusetts, 
but  « ill  be  valuable  for  shade  and  also  as  a  source  of  timber.  It  is 
found  sparingly  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Nippon,  and  abundantly 
in  the  forests  of  Yengo,  where  its  true  home  ajipears  to  be.  So  far 
as  my  observations  have  extended,  it  is  but  rarely  found  growini^ 
on  bottom  lands,  or  where  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  moisture" 
but  it  delights  in  the  well-drained  and  gentle  slopes  of  foot  hills,' 
along  the  base  of  which  it  forms  a  narrow  belt,  its  zone  of  distribu- 
tion, with  reference  to  altitude,  being  slight,  since  it  does  not  ajipear 
to  thrive  on  the  liiglier  and  more  completely  drained  slopes.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  larger  trees  for  the  trunk  to  divide  from  two  to 
five  times,  at  a  distance  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  from  the  ground.  Two 
trees  of  very  common  size  were  measured  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  in  each  case  found  to  have  a  circumference  of  27  ft. 
The  common  height  apjiears  to  be  between  SO  ft.  and  100  ft.  The 
foliage  is  small,  graceful,  and  compact,  while  the  tree,  as  a  whole, 
forms  a  stately  and  most  licautiful  olijeet.  The  flowers  are  so  incon- 
spicuous as  to  be  of  no  v.alne  for  ornamental  purposes,  while  the  fruit 
consisting  of  small  pods  about  ij  in.  in  length,  would  be  no  serious 
objection  to  the  tree  as  an  object  of  ornament,  on  account  of  its  dimi- 
nutive size,  while  any  objection  which  might  arise  on  tliis  account 
could  be  overcome  by  taking  care  to  select  only  the  staminate  trees 
for  planting.  Respecting  its  special  value  for  timlier,  but  little  can  be 
saiil  .as  the  result  of  experimental  determination,  and  tlie  question  of 
durability  can  only  be  decided  at  some  future  time.  The  wood  is 
light  both  in  colour  and  weight,  strong  and  easily  worked.  The 
grain  is  rather  close.  For  fine  indoor  work  and  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  the  Japanese  employ  it  very  extensively,  vvliile  the  Ainos 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  woods  for  tlie  construction  of  "  dug- 
out" canoes,  lioth  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  strenrfth,  while 
they  can  also  find  an  abumlance  of  trees  in  which  the  trunk  is  per- 
fectly straight  and  free  from  branches,  for  a  distance  of  20  ft.  from 
the  ground.  It  seems  quite  probable,  from  the  uses  made  of  the 
wood,  that  it  must  be  of  durable  quality  and  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  .acquisition. 

Orchids  in  the  Open  Air.— At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
(Jermantown  Horticultural  Society,  two  species  of  Stanhopea  were 
exhibited  in  bloom  which  had  been  hanging  out  in  their  baskets  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  all  summer.  They  were  exhibited  chiefly  to 
show  how  easily  this  class  of  Orchids  could  be  grown.  One  plant, 
Stanhopea  oculata,  had  six  flowers  in  its  truss.  Probably  a  large 
number  of  summer-blooming  Orchids  could  be  grown  in  this  way. 

Pine-apples. — The  Banana  has  become  so  popular  that  the 
Pine-apple  has  fallen  in  proportion.  They  are  not  imported  now  to 
the  extent  they  once  were.  The  importation  of  Bananas  is  enor- 
mous. 

Propagation  of  Peach  Trees.— We  were  recently  informed 
of  an  enterprising  nurseryman,  who  bought  at  a  high  figure  two 
jilants  of  a  new  kind  of  Peach  tree.  He  has  2000  first-class  plants 
to  sell  this  autumn. 

The  Phylloxera  in  California.— This  pest  is  making  such 
inroaila  among  the  ^'in^■yards  of  California,  where  the  Kurooean 
forms  of  Grapes  have  hitherto  done  so  well,  that  the  leading  Vine- 
growers  aie  thinking  of  following  the  example  of  France,"and  of 
grafting  their  plants  on  the  native  American  stock,  which  has  been 
found  to  suHer  less  from  the  attacks  of  the  little  root  pest  than 
others. 

Picea  and  Abies.— As  already  noticed  these  have  been  con- 
fused. What  we  know  is  Abies  should  be  Picea,  and  what  are  Piceaa 
should  be  Abies.  The  Firs  are  the  Abies  and  the  Spruces  Picea. 
About    this  Mr.   Leminon   has  the  following  in  the  Paeljic  liunil 
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Press  : — "Dr.  C4eorge  Englemann,  of  St.  Louis,  the  cloiest  student 
of  our  trees  in  America,  has  just  published  an  e.xliaustive  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Firs,  in  wliich  he  says  : — '  I  follow  Link  in  his 
name,  definition,  and  limitation  of  the  genus  Abies,  which  seems  to 
be  a  very  natural  one,  comprising  the  Silver  and  Balsam  Firs.'  The 
synonym  Picea  is  the  older  name,  and  enjoys  the  Linn;ean  prestige, 
but  is  contrary  to  classical  (see  Pliny  and  otiiers)  and  philological 
authority.  The  name  Abies  is  generally  adopted  in  Europe,  wliile 
Picea,  heretofore  principally  used  in  England,  is  now  being  abandoned. 
Picea  is  the  Pitch  tree,  and  properly  designates  the  Spruces.  Tourne- 
fort,  the  elder  De  C'andoUe,  (iray,  and  others  comprise  under  the 
name  Abies  both  the  Spruces  and  Firs  ;  '  but,'  firay  declares  em- 
phatically that  '  the  generic  distinctions  between  tliem  are  aljiindant, 
and  based  on  floral  and  fruit  characters  as  well  as  upon  the  leaf  ana- 
tomy.' The  Spruces  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Firs  by  their  depending  cones  growing  from  any  of  the  limbs,  with 
persistent  scales  and  bracts,  and,  generally,  by  their  scattered  limbs 
and  leaves  ;  also  by  microscopic  anatomy,  as  shown  by  Englemann. 
They  comprise  two  genera,  Picea  and  Tsuga  forming  the  second  and 
third  genera  of  the  Abietinaj,  differing  from  each  other  by  but  few 
chai-acters  detected  at  a  distance  ;  five  species  e.xist  in  California. 
Second  genus,  Picea,  from  pix,  'Pitch.'  The  true  Spruce.  Leaves 
four-sided,  and  generally  scattered  all  round  the  long  twigs,  leaving, 
when  they  fall,  ths  foot-stalk,  persistent,  ligneous,  and  prominent. 
Bracts  concealed  beneath  the  cone-scales." 

The  Bug  Market. — It  is  said  that  the  entomological  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  contains  8000  species  of  beetles  alone. 
Mr.  Fuller  estimates  that  there  are  over  100,000  species  of  insects  in 
the  United  States.  A  gentleman  who  visited  his  collection  says  : 
"  Here  Mr.  Fuller  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began  to  write.  The 
reporter  was  about  to  leave  when  the  entomologist  said  '  I  have  given 
you  the  little  I  know  concerning  one  beetle,  but  to-day  thei'e  is  not 
100  of  our  North  American  insects  whose  true  history  is  well  known.. 
There  is  room  for  1000  active  young  men  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
this  direction.  Tlie  pursuit  is  most  fascinating,  and  no  man  who  has 
once  entered  it  will  ever  wish  to  turn  back.  Just  to  give  j'ou  an 
idea.  One  man  visited  Florida  during  tlie  winter  and  brought  back 
o  ver  1 500  new  species  of  bugs.  Another  man  broke  down  the  bug  market 
in  one  specialty.  He  found  under  a  dead  Palmetto  fan  hundreds  of 
bugs  that  were  previously  rated  at  seventy-five  dollars  apiece.'  " 

Gathering  Grapes. — The  Californians  have  invented  a  ring 
to  be  worn  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  to  which  a  little  short 
blade  is  attached,  so  that  with  but  one  hand  the  bunch  can  be  at 
once  cut  from  the  Vine. — Gardener  s  Hoiitlibj. 


The  Bleeding  Heart.— One  of  the  finest  plants  for  forcing 
in  a  house  is  the  Bleeding  Heart  (Dicentra  spectabilis).  The  roots 
of  old  plants  may  be  taken  up  even  now.  Place  them  in  a  cool  win- 
dow or  greenhouse,  and  they  will  bloom  by  the  first  of  Februai-y,  and 
continue  to  bloom  until  JIay. 

Ne'W  Potato. — A  friend  has  shown  us  a  specimen  of  a  new 
seedling  Potato  which  is  said  to  be  perfect  as  regards  quality,  and 
an  abundant  yielder.  We  may  say  that  in  appearance  it  is  as  shapely 
as  the  Snowflake  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  It  has  been  tested 
by  Dr.  Hexamer,  who  pronounces  it  the  best  Potato  he  has  ever 
seen,  which  is  very  high  praise.  It  has  thus  far  been  designated  only 
as  B.4.  We  suggest  the  name  when  this  variety  shall  be  offered  for 
sale — "Before." 

Naming  Fruits.— Mr.  C.  W.  Garfield,  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Pomological  Society,  writes  us  the  following  concerning 
KiefTcr's  Hybrid  Seedling  Pear,  and  what  he  says  we  heartily 
endorse  : — "Without  having  as  yet  fruited  it,  I  have  one  oVijectiou 
to  it,  and  that  concerns  its  name.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  ex- 
haust the  description  of  a  fruit  by  giving  it  a  long  time.  '  Kietfer  ' 
is  enough  without  having  to  run  twice  across  a  written  page  with 
the  rest  of  the  name.  Our  society  will  try  and  give  short  names  to 
the  fruits  which  it  '  dubs.'  For  instance,  two  Strawberries  we  have 
named  this  year,  the  '  Marvin'  and  the  '  Shirts  '  are  models  in  brevity 
of  nomenclature. 

Curl  in  the  Peach. — Professor  Bun-ill,  of  Hlinois,  has  recently 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  minute  fungus  whicli  had  long 
since  been  known  to  cause  the  curl  in  the  leaf  of  the  Peach,  and 
states  that  the  name  appropriately  given  to  this  fungus  is  Asco- 
myces  deformans.  He  has  traced  this  fungus  to  the  unopened  buds. 
As  the  leaf  expands  it  is  carried  along,  and  finally  produces  the 
well-known  deformity.  The  young  bark  of  a  diseased  twig  is  filled 
with  the  threads  of  the  fungus,  and  is  sometimes  distorted  with 
ridges  and  swellings  and  blister-like  excrescences.  Professor  Burrill 
therefore  recommends  the  pruning  away  in  winter  of  sucli  twigs  as 
may  be  found  to  be  thus  diseased  and  committing  them  to  the  fire. 
To  this  we  would  add  the  importance  of  keeping  the  trees  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  growth,  as  feeble  ones  recover  less  rapidly.  The 
appearance  of   the   curl  is   usually  most  conspicuous  after  a  cold 


period  just  after  the  leaves   are   expanded,   this   condition  of   the 
v.eather  favouring  tlie  development  of  the  fungois. 

New  York  Central  Park.— A  blacksmith  may  be  a  very 
poor  lawyer,  and  a  shoemaker  would  probably  show  a  want  of  skill 
in  curing  a  sick  man.  In  tlie  same  way  a  mere  politician  would  not 
be  expected  to  make  a  good  landscape  gardener.  A  writer  in  the 
iVcw  York  Times  points  out  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  the 
Central  Park  since  placed  in  the  hands  of  party  favourites.  As 
examples  of  neglect,  slirubs  are  untouched  and  straggle  at  will ; 
trees  are  disfigured  by  trimming  up  ;  dead  trees  are  left  standing  ; 
young  trees  choked  by  weeds  ;  rare  trees  dead  from  neglect;  vistas 
closed  by  undue  growth  ;  structures  decaying ;  large  trees  becoming 
lop-sided,  and  the  wliole  a  cause  of  sadness  to  those  who  remember 
its  inception  and  early  beauty. 

Ne'W  Agricultural  Paper.— Mr.  E.  H.  Libby,  several  years 
ago  founded  the  Sritidijie  Farmer,  a  inoutlily  publislied  in  Boston. 
Several  months  ago  he  relinquished  his  interest  in  that  journal  to  his 
partner.  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  to  manage  a  new  weekly  which  was 
to  have  been  called  TIic  Ijountrij  Home.  It  v>-as  adv.:tised  widely, 
but  did  not  appear,  because  just  at  that  time  Mr.  Liljby  preferred  to 
accept  the  position  of  editor-in-chief  of  the  Amerienn  Afirlct/llnrist, 
and  The  Countri/  Home  was  abandoned.  For  reasons  ^ot  known  to 
us,  he  soon  retired  from  that  position,  and,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
England,  has  now  returned,  and  the  first  number  of  Land  and  Home, 
an  agricultural  weekly  of  which  he  is  the  manager,  is  now  before  us. 

Menzies'  Spruce. — Poor  Abies  Menziesi  !  We  had  grow-n  to 
prize  its  steel-coloured  leaves  and  peculiar  looks  in  counection 
with  Menzies.  Dr.  Englemann  says  we  must  drop  it.  If  Colorado 
Menziesi,  then  we  must  call  it  Picea  pungens  ;  if  Pacific  Menziesi, 
then  we  must  call  it  Picea  lichtensis.  The  worst  of  it  all  is  that 
Abies  are  Pioeas,  and  viee  versa.  How  scientists  do  keep  things  in 
an  uproar  ! 

Beurr^  d'Anjou  Pear.— Marshall  P.  AVilder  thinks  the 
Beurre  d'Anjou  tlie  best  and  most  profitable  very  late  Pear  with 
which  he  is  acquainted. 

A  Stra'wberry-coloured  Apple.— We  have  noticed  that 
several  of  our  exchanges  liave  of  late  made  mention  of  a  red  Apple 
sent  to  them  from  somebody  in  Missouri.  It  is  of  medium  size  ; 
skin  straw-coloured,  and  the  flesh  is  of  a  beautiful  red  Strawberry 
colour  all  through  ;  rather  dry,  mealy,  and  with  but  little  flavour  ;  it  is 
of  but  little  value  except  as  a  curiosity.  It  corresponds  in  size,  taste, 
and  peculiar  colour  with  the  Surprise  Apple,  which  is  an  old  and 
well-known  variety,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  identical. — 
liaral  .Xew   Yorher. 


The  Pennock  Apple. — A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says 
tliat  largo  (luantities  of  this  .\pple  (grown  probably  in  New  Jersey 
and  I'enusylvania)  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  our  Apples.  Steamers  frequently  take  1000  barrels 
at  a  time  during  autumn.  It  is  also  largely  quoted  in  the  London 
market.  Tlie  Times  spells  the  name  "  Penich,"  and  states  con-ectly 
that  it  is  a  "characterless"  Apple,  and  gives  the  proper  synonym 
Pelican  and  the  improper  one  Phojnix,  tlie  latter  being  a  distinct 
sort,  smaller,  but  somewhat  resembling  the  Pennock. 

Hardiness  of  the  Pecan. — In  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry 
as  to  tlie  hardiness  of  the  Pecan  (Carya  oliv.-eformis)  in  ilaryland, 
I  can  state  that  this  tree  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Illinois  as  far 
north  as  42',  which  is  near  the  parallel  of  Chicago.  It  aliounds  on 
the  borders  of  the  Jlississipi  and  Illinois  river,  and  also  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  in  the  State  of  that  name.  The  largest  and  best 
Nuts,  however,  come  from  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  seedlings  of 
tliese  are  found  quite  hardy  here,  where  the  mercury  sometimes 
descends  to  30°  below  zero.  By  selecting  the  best  and  largest  Nuts 
for  seed,  great  improvement  is  made  in  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  Nuts.  Bryant,  in  his  "Forest  Trees,"  says  of  the  Pec.in  : — 
"No  other  Nut,  native  or  inipcrted,  can  be  compared  with  this 
in  flavour.  The  shell  is  tliin,  the  kernel  destitute  of  woody  par- 
titions, and  easily  extracted."  The  tree  resembles  the  common 
Hickory,  and,  like  that  tree,  should  be  transjilanted  at  one  year 
old  from  the  seed.  The  trees  are  rather  tardy  coming  into  bearing, 
but  are  very  productive  after  attaining  sufficient  age. 

Early  Freestone  Peach. — Nearly  .all  the  very  early  v,arieties 
whicli  have  been  brought  before  the  public  within  a  few  j^ears  .are 
.alike  in  a  strong  adhesion  of  the  melting  flesh  to  the  stone,  and  one 
in  which  the  flesh  separates  freely  from  the  stone  has  been  sought. 
The  C'iii:(dii(n  Jlorficidturist  describes  a  new  sort,  known  .as  the 
Early  Can.ada,  in  which  the  desinable  characteristic  is  quite  distinct. 
The  "fruit  ripens  .about  August  1,  possibly  a  little  after  the  Amsden, 
and  it  is  described  as  of  fair  size  (rather  indefinite),  bright  in  colour, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  nearly  a  perfect  Freestone.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  of  tri.vl. — Country  Gentlemiin. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Setting  Boilers.— If  "  ^V.  S."  (p  5-3:2)  will  set  his  saddle  boiler  low  eiioucch 
to  permit  of  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  outflow  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the  high- 
est and  most  remote  point  of  the  flow  and  return  pipes  in  the  house  to  l>e  heated 
it  will  work  satisfactorily.  A  saddle  boiler  here  which  heats  a  plant  stove  and 
intermediate  house  100  ft.  long,  is  only  about  i  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  flow  pipe  nearly  100  ft.  off,  and  about  half  that  depth  is  taken  up  with  the 
necessary  elbows  and  branches  near  the  bailer,  otherwise  the  latter  might  have 
been  at  1  ft.  or  IS  in.  higher,  or  about  2J  ft.  below  the  highest  and  farthest  point 
of  the  flow  pipa.  The  boiler  thus  set  works  a.lmirably  and  gives  no  trouble,  and 
several  other  boilei-s  of  ditfereut  shapes  are  set  about  as  near  their  work,  and 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years.  In  the  house  in  question  the  flow  pipe  has  a 
rise  of  about  1  ft.  or  15  in.  in  100  ft.— J.  S.  W. 

Anacharis  Alsinastrum.  -If  "  A.  K."  (p.  522)  were  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  .Society  he  wuuld  read  in  the  report  just  issued  the  following :— "  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  American  Water  Weed  (Anacharis  Alsinastruni\  which 
completely  tilled  out  not  only  the  lakein  the  Society's  Garden. but  riviTs.  p<'nils,anrl 
otherpiecesof  water  tliroughout  the  county,  and  threatened  to  impede  cantl  navi- 
gation, has  lately  become  less  troublesome.  Since  a  pair  of  swans  have  been  kept 
ju  our  lake  not  the  smallest  patches  of  the  weed  have  reappeared,  and  in  other 
localities,  where  it  was  as  great  a  pest  as  with  us,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  I 
have  even  found  some  ilifticulty  in  obtaining  specimens." 

Blue-flowered  Greenhouse  Plants.— "A.  K. "  asks  (p.  522)  "What 
are  the  really  best  blue  flowers  for  cultivation  i:i  a  small  warm  gi'eenhouse?" 
Has  he  tried  Ageratums?  We  find  them  extremely  useful,  and  the  colour  is 
unobtainable  in  any  other  plant  during  the  winter  months.  Any  variety  of  the 
Imperial  Dwarf  type  is  suitable  for  pot  culture,  but  the  favom-ite  here  is  Lady 
Jane.  To  obtain  a  stock  of  this  or  of  any  other  new  variety,  we  sow  in  heat  in 
the  spring,  and  grow  the  young  plants  on  for  bedding  out  purposes.  Some  are 
planted  in  a  mixed  border,  and  the  best  of  these— selecting  those  of  good  habit, 
and  wliich  are  also  likely  to  continue  blooming  for  some  time— are  lifted  with  a 
good  ball,  and  potted  into  S-in.  pots.  If  liberal  treatment  is  given,  they  will 
flower  freely  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  \vill  yield  a  quantity  of  good 
cuttings,  from  which  we  rai  e  our  stock  for  bedding  out.  We  prefer  this  prac- 
tice to  raising  them  from  seed,  on  account  of  seedlings  generally  varying  in  habit. 
We  also  treat  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  type  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ageratums, 
and  they  seldom  fail  to  give  a  good  and  continual  supply  of  bloom,  which 
brightens  up  the  front  row  of  plants  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Both  Ageratums  and 
Xobellas  are  in  some  places  grown  on  in  pott>  for  winter  work,  and  they  well 
repay  the  trouble  taken.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  they  ought  not  to  be  started 
too  early  in  the  season,  nor  be  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  by  flowering  during 
the  summer.  Both  are  gross  feeders,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly,  i.e., 
should  be  gro^vn  in  good  rich  soil,  and  receive  plenty  of  liquid  manure. — W.  T.  O. 

^-^  The  best  and  most  useful  blue  flowers  that  can  be  had  at  this  season  for 
the  embeUishment  of  a  warm  greenhuuse  are  those  of  Browallia  elata  and  B. 
Roezli,  both  of  which  bloom  profusely  and  afford  choice  sprays  for  bouquets,  a 
use  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted,  being  small  and  of  that  character  as  to 
add  a  finish  more  telling  and  unique  than  could  be  attained  by  the  emjdoy- 
ment  of  anything  else,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  spiigs  of  Korget-me-not,  which 
are  not  to  be  had  at  this  season.  Here  we  grow  them  largely  for  cutting,  an<l 
when  kept  in  a  cool  stove  it  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  flower  may  be  had 
from  a  few  plants,  as,  after  having  their  heads  or  main  branches  removed,  they 
break  again  from  quite  the  old  stumps,  tiie  young  slioots  from  whicli  come 
crowded  with  blossoms.  To  have  tliem  good  at  this  time  of  year,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  August,  and  the  plants  grown  on  in  frames  with  plenty  of  air  till  tlie 
middle  of  October,  when  they  require  a  warmer  situation.  We  grow  three  to- 
gether, placed  triangularly,  in  7-in.  pots,  in  which  way  they  make  fine  masses, 
and  are  more  effective  than  they  are  when  kept  singly,  as,  being  of  spare,  fragile 
habit,  one  alone  looks  thin  and  poor.  Those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to 
have  some  of  these  Browallias  now,  will  find  that  by  sowing  at  once  in  heat  and 
growing  the  plants  on  in  a  temperativre  of  55'  to  60',  they  may  have  a  fine  display 
of  them  in  April  or  May,  a  time  when  they  will  be  most  acceptable,  and  from 
whence  they  vviU  last  on  for  months  in  full  beauty.  The  suil  they  delight  in  is  a 
light,  rich  open  one,  such  as  about  half  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  -sprinkling 
of  rotten  manure,  in  which  miiturc  they  grow  rapidly  and  maintain  a  healthy 
green  colour.— S.  D. 

Slugs  and  Lapagerias.- If  *' T.  C.  A."(p.  522)  «ill place  a  common  lamp 
glass  or  funnel  over  the  young  shoots  of  his  Lapageiias  that  spring  from  the  root 
he  will  save  them  from  slugs,  which  are  fond  of  them.  Woodlice  should  not  be 
found  in  a  soil  ami  temperature  suitable  for  the  Lapageria,  which  prefers  a  moist 
and  cool  atmosphere.— J.  S.  W. 

Lapageria  shoots  burj'ing  themselves  is  in  a  measure  no  doubt  caused  by 

the  shoots  meeting  with  some  obstruction  in  their  upward  course,  most  probably 
arising  from  the  hardness  of  the  soil  on  the  surface,  an<l,  the  plants  being  unable 
to  push  through,  naturally  travel  on  further  in  their  endeavoiir  to  flnd  an  open- 
ing. The  tendency  of  Lapagerias,  too,  is  to  extend  themselves  by  means  of  these 
imdergronnd  shoots,  which,  even  in  a  moderately  loose  l)order,  often  make  their 
appearance  far  from  the  base,  and  put  forth  their  heads  where  least  expected. 
Long  as  I  have  had  to  do  with  Lapagerias,  however,  I  have  never  known  them  to 
strike  down  towanUthe  drainage,  and  I  think  if  examined  closely  they  will  be 
found  to  be  roots  and  not  shoots  that  are  making  in  that  direction.  The  two 
aie  so  much  alike  at  first  sight  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  mistaken  with 
regard  to  them,  the  flnret-named  being  very  large  and  fleshy,  resembling  in  that 
respect,  those  of  Asparagus.  If  the  wall  surface  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  border  is  rough,  as  appeai-s  the  case,  the  best  remedy  is  to  coat  it  over 
with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  mortar,  which  will  set  hard  and  smooth,  and 
therefore  when  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  touch  it  they  will  meet  with  no 
obstruction,  but  work  their  way  up  the  sides  till  they  emerge  and  flnd  light. 
Not  only  are  slugs  and  woodlice  very  fond  of  the  tender  young  shoots  of  the 
Lapageria,  but  worms  eat  their  way  into  them  likewise,  and  from  the  depth  at 
which  those  mentirmed  by  "  T.  C.  A .'"  are  injured,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
these  pests  are  to  blame  for  the  mischief.  Woodlice  would  nip  them  off  at  the 
eurface,  as  would  also  slugs,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  which  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  each  young  shoot  when  it  makes  its  appearance  with  a  lamp  chimney  till 
the  young  succulent  end  gets  out  of  their  reach.  Meantime,  the  depredators 
should  be  trapped  by  the  use  of  Lettuce  leaves,  or  any  other  bait  ready  to  hand. 
The  best  for  woodlice  is  boiled  Potatoes,  placed  in  small  flower-pots,  witli  a  wisp 
of  loose  hay  on  the  top  of  it,  so  as  to  make  a  snug  retreat  while  at  their  repast, 
and  afford  cover  to  hide. — S.  D. 

Schizostylis  coccinea.—B.— No  doubt  yout  plants  were  weakened  by  being 
divided  last  year  ;  but  if  not  checked  in  their  growth  they  will  soon  re-establish 
themselves  and  flower  well  next  year. 


Asparagus  Beds.— Wuuld  ashes  (l>"i"i't  clay)  do  good  put  on  Asparagus 
beds?  and.  i'  so,  j>houbl  they  be  applied  now  with  the  manure  or  in  spring?  Also, 
should  salt  be  used  now  or  in  spring  ?— SUBSCRIBER.  [Ashes  from  burnt  clay  or 
from  any  vegetable  substance,  or  the  t^o  mixed,  do  good  on  Asparagus  beds.  Pass 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  spread  them  on  the  beds  just  previous  to  the  spring 
dressing,  when  they  should  be  lightly  forked  in  to  mix  them  with  the  soil.  They 
will  open  up  the  surface,  let  in  the  sun's  warmth,  and  otherwise  be  beneficial. 
Salt  is  best  used  now  with  the  manure  ;  the  dressing  must  not  exceed  1  lb.  to  the 
square  yard ;  in  some  cases  less  will  suffice. —E.  H.] 

Cutting  Down  Tyra,C?ena3.Subscrlber.—The  operation  had  better  be 
left  until  -spring,  when  it  may  lie  successfully  carried  out.  — G. 

EpiphylUuns— ^-ii'irt^efN-.- The  stock  you  mention  we  think  will  be  unsuit- 
able iiir  the  i>m'pose.     Epiphyllums  are  usually  grafted  on  Pereskia  aculeata. 

Nannes  of  Plants.  -//.  F,—l,    Aspidiiim  capense  ;    i,  Asplenium  lineatum 

bipinnatilidimi ;  5,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  7,  Blechnum  uccidentale. J.  K.—l,  Pas- 

sirtora  cuerulea-racemosa ;    2,  We  cannot  name  number  2  without  flowers. 

Jf.  T.  TT'.— 1,  Erica  hyemalis  ;    2,  E.  mammosa  ;    3.  Justicia  speciusa. li.  D.— 

Salvia  splendens. Enquirei\—1,  Nerine  flexuosa;    2,  Epidendrum  ciliare  ;    3, 

apparently  Oncidium  am-emn  ;  4,  Brassia  verrucosa. A.  B.  C— A  flue  form  of 

LajKigeria  rosea. W.B.— The  seeds  sent  are  those  of  Heracleumgigauteum. 

T.  ^.— 1.  Pelliea  falcata  ;    2,  Blechnum  occidentale  ;   3,  Aspidiumacrostiehoides. 

3f.— We  cannot  recognise  the  climbing  plant  you  send  from  such  a  scrap. 

Dorset. — 1,  Lasiandra  macrantha  ;    2,  Pleroma  elegans ;    3,  Begonia  oJorata  ;    4, 

B.  fuchsioides  ;  5,  B.  Rex,  var. R.  M.  S.  -Plants  cannot  be  named  accurately 

from  leaves  only. Su&sc/-i6t>r.— Calceolaria glutinosa. J.  L.  0. — The  Calvary 

Clover  is  no  doul>t  Medicago  Echinus. 

Names  of  Fruits.  .—/C.  X— Apples- 1,  Golden  Pippin  ;  2,  Kibston  Pippin  ; 
3,  apparent[y  Northern  Greening ;  4,  Cellini. 5.  Jf.— The  Pear  you  send  is  Doy- 
enne du  Cornice. 

Hooka.— </.  ir.  5.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Reeve  &  Co.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 

Garden. A.  /).— The  treatment  of  Crotons  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Williams' 

*'  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants." 

Questions. 
Oil  Stovas  and  Glass  Roofs.— I  have  had  one  of  Lynch  White's  tubular 
boilers  in  constant  use  over  fourteen  years,  and  its  work  has  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory ;  Init  the  present  severe  weather  makes  one  feel  an.xious  in  case  a  break- 
down should  happen.  Would  a  few  heating  oil  stoves  be  useful  if  an  accident 
were  to  occur?  I  find  some  ditficulty  in  keeping  up  the  temperature  in  some 
houses  I  have  had  roofed  without  putty,  the  glass  being  bolted  together  and 
fastened  to  purb'nes  with  copper  wire  clips  ;  it  makes  a  difference  of  5°  or  10'  as 
compared  with  roofs  made  with  puttied  sashes.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whethc  r 
this  is  usual. — Amateur. 


THE      LIBRARY. 

We  liave  I'eceived  "Alpine  Plants,  painted  from  Nature,"  by  Joseph 
Seboth,  and  edited  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  F.L.S.  (Swann,  Sonnensciiein, 
and  Allen).  This  is  one  of  those  books  devoted  to  Alpine  flowers, 
which  ajipear  from  time  to  time  on  the  Continent,  and  which  show 
the  flowers  in  the  skimpiest  way  possible,  the  poor  little  plants  stick- 
ing up  in  the  middle  of  the  page  as  prim  as  pins,  and  often  badly 
selected  as  to  kinds.  Of  course  we  know  Arnica  montana  is  an 
Alpine  plant,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  like  so  many  ragged  weeds  ; 
and  the  Centaurea  montana  is  another  gem  that  might  well  have  been 
left  out ;  also  the  common  Monkshood,  and  the  still  coarser  yellow 
Monkshood,  which  grows  about  8  ft.  high  when  it  gets  a  chance.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  they  are  Alpine  plants.  Though  they  are 
mountain  and  sul: -Alpine  plants,  we  never  saw  such  tall  subjects 
associated  with  the  very  high  vegetation  in  Alpine  places.  The 
printing  is,  however,  clean  and  good,  though  hard  in  colour.  As  to 
the  drawing,  which  is  said  to  be  by  a  distingiiished  man,  it  seems  to 
be  in  no  way  different  from  the  usual  botanical  drawings,  which  are 
of  a  very  much  lower  order  of  merit  than  the  horticultural  public 
are  generally  aware  of.  The  letterpress  is  of  tlie  usual  pedantic 
description,  beginning  with  "leaves  lanceolate  elliptic  lanceolate, " 
&c.,  and  so  on  without  mercy.  V. 
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Show  Potatoes.— Mr.  Peter  McKinlay's  exhibition  of  these  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  Amongst  them 
are  Magnum  Bonum,  Woodstock  and  International  Kidneys,  Triumph, 
Trophy,  and  others,  all  picked  tubers  of  unusual  excellence.  They 
were  stated  to  have  been  manured  with  Amies'  Potato  Manure,  of 
which  Mr.  McKinlay  speaks  in  high  terms. 
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THE  CLIMATE   OF   THE   ItlVIERA. 

A  Devomshihk  correapomleiit  says  :  "  Your  account  of  the  climate  of 
the  South  of  France,  which  appearDd  in  The  Garden  (p.  499),  is  very 
different  from  that  publishcl  in  the  ICcdn-  Gazette.  My  own  strong 
feeling  is  that  on  the  wliole— making  a  just  balance  of  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  there  is  no  ijlace  in  the  world 
superior  to  Devonshire,  especially  tlie  South  of  Devon.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  above  alluded  to  : — 

"  From  the  Riviera. — It  was  on  a  Novemberish  day,  towards 
the  end  of  October,  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  London  physician,  who 
liad  been  putting  me  through  a  course  of  treatment  wliich  had  not 
proved  i|uite  successful,  and  my  spirits  took  their  hue  from  the  dull 
yellow  haze  that  obscured  the  vistas  of  Hyde  Park.  '  Go  to  the 
Riviera,'  said  the  good  doctor,  after  we  had  exchanged  mutual 
grumblings  about  tlie  north-east  wind  and  depressing  atmosphere. 
'  Tliere  you  will  find  a  blue  sky,  a  bluer  sea,  clear  air,  and  glowing 
Bunshine,  and  be  able  to  be  out  of  doors  all  the  day  long.  Try  San 
Remo  first,  for  tliere  you  will  sleep  better,  and  afterwards  go  to 
Cannes  or  Nice,  where  the  air  is  more  exciting,  and  where  there  will 
be  always  something  going  on  to  interest  and  amuse.'  This  a,dvicc, 
though  it  came  from  a  matter-of-fact  German,  was  given  with  an 
Italian  fervour  that  was  irresistible.  For  three  weeks  I  have  been  in 
the  Riviera,  and  .am  now  (1st  December)  at  Bordighera.  During  th" 
past  fortnight  I  have  experienced  little  else  than  wet  weather,  and 
have  seen  "little  of  that  glowing  sun  which  was  to  invigorate  and 
cheer  me.  For  3li  hours  up  to  this  morning  it  has  rained  incessantly  ; 
and  to-day,  to  vary  the  monotony,  snow  has  fallen  heavily,  misty 
vapour  veils  the  mountains  from  sight,  and  there  are  some  '2-in.  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  with  much  more  to  follow,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  leaden  colour  of  the  sky  and  the  keenness  of  the  north-east 
■wind  that  blows  from  the  Alpine  range.  Unskilled  in  meteorological 
observations,  I  liave  been  trying  to  glean  information  and  hope  from 
the  weatherwise  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  days  to  come.  'Mine 
host '  declares  that  he  has  not  sesn  such  a  downfall  for  ten  years 
past,  and  seems  to  think  tliatthere  is  something  dreadfully  wrong  in  the 
weather  arrangements  somewhere,  more  particularly  on  account  of 
news  received  from  Milan  that  there  liave  been  greater  snowstorms 
there  than  have  been  known  for  three  centuries.  The  English 
doctor,  who  makes  Bordighera  his  winter  residence,  looks  seriously 
atthe  falling  Hakes,  tells  tlie  company  round  him  that  tlie  thermometer 
stands  at  the  almost  unprecedented  point  of  one  degree  below  freezing, 
and  if  it  only  goes  2'  lower  the  Lemon  crop  will  be  imperilled, 
and  dreadful  damage  done  to  vegetation  gen  orally.  '  Why,  it's  a 
regular  English  winter  !'  s.ay  the  English  folk,  who  have  come  out 
like  myself  to  see  the  earth  batlied  in  sunlight,  instead  of  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  snow  ;  and  they  ask  anxiously,  '  When  will  it  clear 
up  ?'  The  answer  is  not  encouraging.  It  is  to  this  effect  :  '  We 
usually  have  our  rainy  season  in  the  Riviera  in  October,  but  this  year 
it  did 'not  come  at  its  appointed  time,  so  tiiat  the  Orange  crop  nearly 
failed  from  the  drought.  It  has  come  now,  and  usually  lasts  three 
weeks.'  To  dissipate  the  blank  looks  which  this  announcement 
brings  forth,  the  searchers  after  fine  weather  are  further  told  that 
there  will  not  be  continuous  snow  or  rain,  but  intervals  of  sunny  days 
and  laughing  skies.  As  we  have  had  a  fortnight  of  changeable 
weathei-,  hope  is  expressed  that  there  is  not  much  more  to  come.  It 
was  a  wet  season  last  winter,  and  two  wet  seasons  in  succession  are 
considered  to  be  scarcely  probable.  Visitors  to  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  Riviera  are  hard  put  to  it  at  such  a  time  as  this  how  to  pass  the 
hours  pleasantly,  for  when  the  sunny  day  interval  arrives,  the  muddy 
roads  and  stony  mountain  paths  are  almost  impracticable  for  pedes- 
trians, so  that  the  lovely  walks  with  wliich  the  neighbourhood  is  said 
to  abound  can  only  be  thought  of,  not  undertaken.  So  to  fill  up  an 
hour  or  two  one  feels  inclined  to  inflict  upon  one's  friends  in  Devon- 
shire a  few  jottings  anent  one's  journey  to  the  Riviera  and  sojourn 
within  its  confines." 


Severity  of  tlie  Weather. — .Accounts  of  this  coutinue  to 
reacli  us.  Mr.  Janus  Backhouse,  writing  from  West  Bank,  York, 
says:  "  On  the  night  of  the  (ith  inst.,  my  four  thermometers  imli- 
cated  respectively  4",  4",  6'',  G.V".  The  two  former  were  p.artially 
influenced  by  the  jiroximity  of  buildings  ;  the  others,  in  the  open, 
were  200  yards  apart,  tlie  last-named  being  20  ft.  below  the  pre- 
ceding in  position.  This  is  the  greatest  cold  here  since  Christmas 
Eve,  °1S60.  The  temperature  continued  below  zero  from  .about 
9.30  p.m.,  on  Saturday  (when  it  registered  2'')  till  after  sunrise 
yesterday  morning.  About  3  p.m.  yesterday,  (Dec.  8),  a  broad 
halo  with  prismatic  colours  encircled  the  sun. 

From    Culford,    Bury    St.    Edmunds,    Mr.    Grieve    writes  : 

"The  m.aximum  temperature  has  not  exceeded  .30'^  since  the 
1st  inst.  A  considerable  fall  of  snow  occurred  on  the  5th  ;  on  tlie 
6th  the  highest  temperature  was  only  23",  and  the  lowest  1",  at 
an   altitude  of    4   ft.,  while    a   similar  thermometer  iilaced  upon 


the  surface  of  the  snow  fell  to  6"  below  zero.  This  is  the  lowest 
temperature  experienced  here  since  December  2t,    1870. 

At  (/lumber  the  greatest  amount  of  frost  was  experienced  on 

the  7th,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  1' below  zero.  Many  common 
Laurels  are  killed  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Laxton  says  t!ie  lowest  temperature  registered  at  Bedford 

either  this  year  or  last  was  zero  during  the  night  of  Saturday  last, 
tlie  Gtli  inst.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  4  in.  on  the  5th.  White 
Turnips  seem  injured,  also  Tea  Rosea  where  unprotected  ;  autumn 
Caulillowers  and  Broccoli  are  quite  killed. 

At  Bloxholm   Hall,   Sleaford,  the  thermometer  fell  on  two 

occasions  below  zero,  viz.,  on  the  2nd  3'  below  zero,  and  on  the 
7tli  6  below  zero.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  occurred  on  the  1st,  also  on 
tlie  otli,  when  81  in.  fell.  Laurustinus,  Aucubas,  common  Laurels, 
and  Portugal  Laurels  are  killed  to  the  ground. 

At  Sandbeck  Park,  Rotherham,  the  thermometer  on  the  7th 

fell  to  zero. 

There  were  25'  of  frost  at  Goodwood  last  Saturday  night — 

the  hardest  frost  that  has  been  recorded  there  for  a  good  many  years. 

Transmitting  Plants.— The  accomp.anying  sketch  represents 
the  kind  of  box  used  by  Messrs.  Woolson  &  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  for 
transmitting  bulbs  of  choice  plants  to  this  country.  In  such  boxes 
we  received  the  plants  from  that  firm  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 


Box  for  the  transmission  of  Bulls. 

The  Garden  (p.  471).  As  previously  stated,  they  arrived  in  excel- 
lent condition,  the  majority  of  them  emitting  young  leaves  as  well 
as  tender  rootlets  into  the  dry  soil  in  which  they  were  packed — suffi- 
cient proof  that  this  mode  of  exporting  small  samples  of  bulbs  is  a 
capital  one,  and  one  that  c.in  be  safely  resorted  to.  The  size  of  the 
boxes  varied  from  3  in.  to  (i  in.  in  length,  with  a  proportionate 
diameter. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  Root  Show.— Some  magnificent 

JIangolds  and  .Sweder,  were  shown  the  other  day  by  this  firm  ; 
also  some  very  fine  Potatoes,  including  Webbs'  Improved  School- 
master and  Webbs'  Improved  Magnum  Bonum,  the  best  apparently 
amongst  some  500  kinds.  Excellent  Onions,  Carrots,  and  other 
vegetables  assisted  in  making  the  Wordsley  stand  complete.  \Ve 
noticed  that  no  less  than  sixteen  first  and  second  prizes,  in  .addi- 
tion to  several  high  commendations,  were  awarded  to  I'oots  shown 
by  this  firm,  a  convincing  proof  of  their  superiority. 


OBITUARY. 


John  Thomas  Willmer,  for  forty  years  proprietor  of  the  Sun- 
bury  nursery,  died  on  the  20th  ult.  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three.  He  w.as  .an  enthusiastic  florist,  and  did  much  in  his  time  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  floriculture.  He  was  the  raiser  of  many 
new  v.arieties  in  D.ahlias,  Tulips,  .\uricul.as,  Carnations,  Picotecs, 
■and  Pinks,  for  which  dnrin ;  his  career  he  won  at  various  exhi- 
bitions nearly  four  hundred  prizes  in  plate  and  money.  He  w.as 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gardener's  Roj'al  Benevolent 
Institution. 
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"This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


NOTES  or  THE  WEEK. 


Lily  of  the  Valley. — One  of  the  prettiest  sights  that  we  have 
seen  of  late  is  a  houseful  of  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  various 
stages  of  flowering,  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Though 
the  present  date  is  somewhat  early  for  their  production,  there  was  a 
fine  batch  in  flowering  condition  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  They  are 
forced  with  great  care  ;  and  a  house  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  where 
abundanceof  moist  heat,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  is  available.  Of 
course,  later  on,  flowers  may  be  produced  with  less  heat,  and  the 
crowns  also  need  not  be  so  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Dahlia  Maximiliana.— This  beautiful  and  rare  species  has 
been  flowered  and  exhibited  probably  for  the  first  time  in  Europe 
by  Mr.  Green,  gai'dener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletch- 
ingley.  The  plant  is  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  D.  imperialis,  and 
like  it  growing  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height  before  it  flowers,  but  tlie 
leaflets  are  differently  arranged.  The  flowers  are  also  very  dis- 
similar, as  they  more  resemble  in  form  those  of  D.  coccinea,  but 
the  colour  of  the  oblong  ray  florets  is  a  pleasing  deep  mauve,  and 
those  of  the  centre  a  bright  yellow. 

Antignon  guatemalensis. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  F. 
Nevill  Reid,  of  Ravello,  Italy,  flowers  of  this  very  beautiful  I'oly- 
gonaceous  plant,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  India.  It  is  a 
sub-shrubby  climbing  plant  with  slender  branches  and  heart-shaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  about  1  in.  across,  and  are  of  a  bright  rosy 
hue,  disposed  in  numerous  pendulous  racemes.  A.  leptopus  which 
is  not  unfi-equently  met  with  in  gardens,  is  eiiually  beautiful,  but 
unfortunately  it  seldom  flowers,  and,  consequently,  it  is  almost 
worthless.  The  Guatemalan  species  is  no  douljt  more  floriferous, 
and  would  be  well  deserving  of  introduction. 

The  Wliite-flowered  Lselia  anceps.— Some  flowers  of 
this  lovely  new  Orchid  will  shortly  be  expanded  in  Mr.  Bull's  nur- 
sery, and  no  doubt  Orchid  lovers  will  be  pleased  to  see  it.  Beautiful 
as  is  the  typical  kind,  and  also  the  exquisite  Dawson's  variety,  this, 
in  its  purity  and  chasteness,  quite  surpasses  them,  and  stands  unri- 
valled as  a  pure  white-flowered  Orchid,  though  the  white-flowered 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  mentioned  last  week,  is  a  fit  companion  for  it. 

Salvia  Pitcheri. — The  dearth  of  blue  flowers  during  winter  is 
so  general  tliat  any  plant  producing  them  at  this  season  is  doubly 
valuable,  and  the  kind  under  notice,  of  which  cut  blooms  bearing 
this  name  were  brought  by  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  to  the  meeting 
at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  that 
could  be  used  for  winter  decoration.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size 
and  form  of  those  of  an  ordinary  bedding  Lobelia,  and  are  of  a  rich 
azurean  hue,  clustered  upon  a  long  stalk,  forming  a  head  from  "2  in. 
to  4  in.  long,  which  renders  them  very  serviceable  for  bouquets,  &c. 
Other  species  similar  and  nearly  allied  to  this  one  are  S.  azurea  and 
S.  angustifolia,  and,  all  being  natives  of  Mexico  or  of  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  are  therefore  quite  amenable  to  greenhouse 
culture,  or  imleed  may  be  grown  in  the  open  borders  during  summer, 
and  lifted  and  potted  in  autumn  for  winter  flowering. 

Fritillaria  Karelini.— This  pretty  bulbous  plant  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  It  grows  from  4  in. 
to  5  in.  high,  with  two  or  three  stem-clasping  broad  leaves,  and  a 
terminal  raceme  of  slightly-drooping  bell-like  flowers,  which  are 
about  1  in.  across,  pale  purple,  with  darker  veins  and  a  few  darker 
spots,  with  a  distinct  yellowish-green  pit  at  the  base  of  each  re- 
flexed  segment.  In  general  appearance  it  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  Fritillary,  and  it  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a 
species  of  Rhinopetalum.  It  is  a  n.ative  of  Central  Asia,  and  flowers 
in  late  autumn  or  early  winter ;  therefore,  it  is  a  valuable  and 
interesting  plant  for  a  winter-flowering  collection  of  outdoor  plants. 

Candollea  cuneiformis.— Of  this  uncommon  New  Holland 
shrub  we  have  received  some  flowering  sprays  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Gum- 
bleton's  garden,  Belgrove,  near  Queenstown.  The  briglit  canary- 
yellow  flowers,  about  1  in.  across,  and  the  deep  green  foliage,  render 
it  a  very  pretty  and  desirable  greenhouse  shrub,  thougli,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  unsuitable  for  cutting  on  account  of  its  almost  stalkless 
flowers. 

Luculia  gratissima.— It  is  seldom  that  this  charming 
Nepalese  shrub  is  seen  in  flower  in  so  small  a  state  as  may  now  be 
found  in  large  quantities  at  Mr.   Williams'  nursery  at  Upper  Hol- 


loway.  The  plants  range  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  high,  and  each  stem  is 
terminated  by  a  Ijirge  head  of  rosy,  deliciously-scented  blossoms, 
the  appearance  of  which  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  with  plants 
of  Hydrangea.  .Such  a  sight  as  this  at  once  suggests  the  question, 
Why  is  it  not  more  valued  as  a  winter  decorative  plant '!  Certainly 
it  is  not  owing  to  its  being  difficult  to  manage,  for  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  it  is  a  very  free-growing  subject,  and  also  very  flori- 
ferous ;  it  soon  forms  a  handsome  specimen.  But  perhaps  the  diffi- 
culty attending  its  propagation  somewhat  detracts  from  its  being 
more  generally  grown. 

The  Ivory-flowered  Angrsecum  (A.  eburneum).— A  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  this  Orchid  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew 
collection.  The  "  break  "  is  furnished  with  thirty  leaves,  and  has 
six  flower  spikes  upwards  of  2  ft.  long,  each  bearing  a  dozen  or 
more  flowers,  the  pure  ivory  white  lips  of  which  produce  a  fine 
effect,  and  render  it  a  valuable  decorative  plant.  There  are  also 
several  beautiful  species  in  flower  just  now,  including  a  fine  example 
of  the  rarely-to-be-met-with  African  Ansellia,  bearing  three  large 
panicles  of  quaintly-spotted  flowers. 

Dombeya  Burgessiae.— This  is  a  very  handsome  Sterculia- 
ceous  shrulj  or  small  tree,  which  may  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Palm 
House  at  Kew.  It  has  handsome  foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  Sparmannia  africana.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters, 
.and  are  cup-shaped,  ivith  a  tasscl-like  tuft  of  stamens  in  the  centre, 
including  a  few  sterile  strap-shaped  ones.  The  colour  is  white,  with 
a  conspicuous  central  blotch  of  deep  carmine  with  delicate  radiating 
pencillings.  It  is  a  native  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  requires  a 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse  temperature. 

Senecio  pulcher  in  the  Greenhouse.— Mr.  Burbidge 
lifted  a  plant  of  this  which  he  did  not  like  to  see  punished  with  the 
hard  weather  when  it  seemed  to  long  to  flower  vigorously.  Potted 
carefully,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  it  is  flowering  beautifully, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  after  Christmas,  proving,  thus  treated, 
a  most  valuable  .and  novel  flower  for  the  greenhouse.  The  fact  will, 
no  doubt,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  provide  flowers  for 
that  season.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  grow  a  batch  of  plants  so 
that  they  could  be  transferred  to  the  house  just  in  time  to  give  a 
good  bloom  before  and  about  Christmas. 

The  Champion  Potato.— The  i>((;?^  Chronlde  reports  that 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowii,  who  is  the  owner  of  property  near  Ken- 
mare,  County  Kerry,  has  sent  175  tons  of  the  Champion  Seed  Potato 
to  be  distributed  among  his  poorer  tenantry  for  planting  next 
crop. 

The  "Winter  Coral  Berry  (Rivina  L-evis).- This  neat  little 
stove  shrub  is  at  present  bearing  racemes  of  scarlet  berries  profusely  ; 
.at  all  times  of  the  year  it  produces  its  flowers  and  fruit,  but  more  so 
in  winter  than  at  any  other  season.  The  individual  berries  are  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  Red  Currant,  but  their  abun- 
dance makes  up  for  deficiency  in  size,  and,  being  most  plentiful  when 
scarlet  berries  are  in  greatest  rei|uest,  it  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
those  having  to  provide  them.  It  may  be  increased  rapidly  by  means 
of  seeds,  but  the  young  plants  require  frequent  stoppings  when 
young,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  straggle.  This  and  the  other 
species  are  finely  in  berry  in  the  Palm  House  at  Kew. 

The  "Weather  at  "Vienna.— During  the  last  three  weeks 
the  temperature  has  been  about  zero  (Fahr. ),  and  we  have  had  fre- 
quent snowstorms.  Yesterday  (Dec.  8)  the  thermometer  registered 
g''  below  zero,  ami  the  cohl,  to  all  appearance,  promises  to  continue. 
I  am  afraid  that  many  of  our  choicer  Conifers  will  suffer.  Amongst 
others  we  have  planted  out  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Wellingtonias,  Picea 
Pinsapo,  P.  Nordmanniana,  Thuja  gigantea,  and  Thujopsis  dolo- 
brata,  which  have  as  yet  sustained  but  slight  damage.  All  kinds 
of  outdoor  work  are  now  suspended,  as  the  soil  is  frozen  nearly  a 
foot  deep.  This  morning  (Dec.  9)  the  thermometer  indicated  13" 
below  zero. — L.   KRoi'.iTscn,  La.renburg. 

National  Auricula,  Picotee,  and  Carnation  Socie- 
ties.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  these  societies,  which  was  held  on 
Tuesday  Last,  in  the  Council-room  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  at  South  Kensington,  the  dates  of  the  exhibitions 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  fixed  ;  that  of  the  Auricula  Society  is 
April  20,  and  that  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  July  27. 
The  schedule,  we  understand,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  last  year, 
with  the  addition  that  prizes  will  be  offered  for  seedlings  in  every  class 
of  both  societies,  and  also  for  distinct  species  of  the  genus  Primula. 
It  was  shown  that  the  funds  of  these  societies  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  being  upwards 
of  £33. 

Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  the  Editor  by  sending  any 
sketches  of  objects  which  would  be  intere.sting  or  instructive  to 
engrave,  particularly  views  of  beautiful  plants,  trees,  or  good  land- 
scape gardening,  or  picturesque  effects  in  planting  or  grouping. 
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FILMY    FEENS. 

The  account  given  iu  The  Garden,  at  page  579,  of  Mr.  Cooper 
Forster's  cnllection  of  tliese  is  most  interesting.  Many  seem  to 
imagine  that  tliey  are  difficult  to  grow.  In  reality  no  class  of  plants 
is  more  easily  grown,  provided  always  that  the  necessary  moisture 
and  shade  are  given.  A  sunk  frame  suits  them  admiraljly,  protected 
with  mats  in  frosty  weather,  although  I  believe  many  of  the  species 
\^■ill  stand  a  touch  of  frost.  In  my  filmy  house  tliere  is  no  heat 
except  what  is  borrowed  from  an  adjoining  stove.  In  this  house 
there  are  about  two  dozen  species  of  Hymenophyllum  and  Tricho- 
inanes.  Among  tliem  are  large  plants  of  Tricliomaues  reniforme, 
very  vigorous  and  showing  signs  of  fruitins; ;  T.  trichoideum,  a 
large  and  vigorous  plant  on  a  block  as  imported  ;  H.  demissum, 
several  plants,  one  very  large  ;  T.  alabamense,  new  to  cultivation  ; 
T.  Petersii,  T.  venosuni,  &c.  The  walls  are  lined  with  Sphagnum, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  house  moist,  and  on  it  are  hundreds  of 
self-sown  Todeas.  Tlie  principal  reason  probably  why  this  most 
interesting  class  is  not  more  grown  is  tlie  high  price  of  plants  at  the 
few  nurseries  wliere  they  are  to  be  had.  Were  the  demand  greater, 
perhaps  the  prices  would  be  reduced,  but  until  tliis  is  so  it  is  worth 
while  to  import.  Any  one  who  has  friends  abroail,  not  necessarily 
hotanical,  might  have  living  plants  sent  him  at  a  trifling  cost  per 
post.  I  have  received  tliem  in  this  way  from  New  Zealand,  and 
they  are  now  growing  vigorously.  A  slice  of  the  bark  or  other  sub- 
stance on  which  the  Ferns  are  growing  should  always  be  taken  that 
the  roots  may  not  be  disturbed.  Put  up  in  a  small  box  with  a 
little  damp  Mo.ss,  and  enclosed  in  oil  skin  on  india-rubber  sheeting, 
they  will  keep  fresh  a  considerable  time.  India-rubber  sheeting 
only  weighs  i  oz.  per  square  foot,  and  can  be  had  from  any  drug- 
gist. Were  prizes  oflfered  at  some  of  the  principal  flower  shows  for 
Trichoiaanes  and  Hymenophyllums,  probably  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  their  cultivation  more  generally.  What  more 
beautiful  objects  could  there  be  for  cases  or  bell-glasses  in  dwell- 
ing houses,  instead  of  the  miserable  sickly  Adiantums  and  other 
similar  Ferns  struggling  for  existence  that  one  so  often  sees?  Filmy 
Ferns  would  give  infinitely  less  trouble,  and  instead  of  being  a 
worry,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  would  prove  a  source  of  continual 
jjleasure.  Gas  gets  the  blame  of  spoiling  Ferns  in  rooms,  but  with 
closed  eases  of  Filmy  Ferns  it  has  no  bad  effect. 

Rockrilk,  Murrayjield,  Edinburgh.  P.  Neill  Frasek. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

Few  plants  have  attained  a  more  deserved  or  wider  popularity  than 
this  beautiful  variety  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  Like  most  other  plants 
it  had  to  pass  through  tlie  trying  ordeal  that  most  new  or  rare 
plants  do,  viz.,  being  overdone  with  kindness  when  first  introduced 
hy  being  grown  generally  in  too  high  a  temperature  and  in  too  light  a 
soil,  which,  by  the  wa}',  is  a  common  error  in  the  case  of  many 
other  Ferns  ;  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  since  we  have 
substituted  a  compost  of  nearly  all  turfy  loam  and  sand  for  one 
formed  ju-incipally  of  peat,  and  reduced  our  night  temperature  to 
that  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  to  a  minimum  of  .55"  in  winter,  and 
65°  in  summer,  we  have  much  finer  plants  in  one  year  than  we  used 
to  get  in  two  seasons'  gi'owth.  At  present  we  have  some  fair  sized 
specimens  of  it  in  8  in.  and  10  in.  pots  that  were  only  taken  off 
in  the  form  of  single  crowns  with  one  leaf  attached  to  them  last 
spring,  for,  when  robustly-grown  they  form  such  large  fronds  that 
it  does  not  take  many  to  form  a  large  plant.  When  fully  grown  they 
need  support,  as  the  weight  of  the  leaf  is  too  great  for  the  leaf-stalk, 
and  for  this  reason  large  plants  of  A.  Farleyeuse  will  never  be  so 
generally  useful  as  the  smaller-leaved  section  of  the  Adiantums  ;  but 
as  specimen  plants  for  exhibition,  or  for  indoor  decoration,  when 
large  single  vase  plants  are  required,  there  are  very  few  plants  that 
■can  surpass  well-gi'own  specimens  of  this  noble  Fern.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  division,  and  being  a  free  and  continuous  grower,  large 
specimens  of  it  may  be  secured  in  a  limited  time.  It  delights 
in  abimdance  of  moisture  at  the  root,  good  drainage,  and 
a,  moderately  moist  but  not  over-exciting  atmosphere.  Its 
highest  beauty  is  attained  when  a  large  crown  of  young  fronds  is 
thrown  well  above  the  older  ones,  just  as  tliey  have  assumed  that 
rich  sunny  tint  so  peculiar  to  the  transition  state,  to  the  deep  green 
ol  the  fully-matured  leaves.  A.  Farleyeuse  is  well  worthy  of  a  fore- 
most place  wherever  Ferns  are  gi'own  or  leaf  beauty  appreciated,  as  it 
is  always  an  agreeable  subject  for  mixing  witli  flowering  plants,  and 
at  this  comparatively  dull  season  of  the  year  a  few  plants  of  it  do  good 
service  if  mingled  freely  with  Calanthes  and  other  beautiful  flowering 
plants  that  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  addition  of  tha  highly- 
•rnamental  foliage  of  this  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  character. 
JAntoii.  J.  Groom. 


TEAINING     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now,  when  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  over  for  this  season, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  enquire  if  some  modification  of 
the  existing  style  of  training  would  not  be  of  benefit  both  to  the 
gi'owers  and  to  the  plants  ;  for  I  never  yet  met  with  a  grower  who 
followed  the  stiff'  and  unnatural  mode  of  training  now  generally  prac- 
tised from  any  idea  tliat  he  was  improving  the  appearance  of  his 
plants,  but  simply  because  if  he  competed  for  the  prizes  offered  at 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  he  must  make  his  plants  submit  to  a 
sj'stem  of  training  which  was  for  the  time  being  the  fashion.  Under 
such  conditions  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  but  a  fractional  part 
of  its  beauty.  I  have  lately  seen  a  good  many  Chrysanthemums 
trained  in  the  form  of  standards  with  clear  stems  a  yard  higli,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  hedge  stake  tliat  supported  the  stem,  which  from  its 
style  of  training  was  unable  to  stand  alone,  was  an  inverted  cup- 
shaped  wire  trellis,  on  which  the  shoots  were  as  tightly  tied  down  as 
a  prisoner  to  a  rack.  For  the  amount  of  labour  that  is  expended  on 
tliese  monstrosities  the  arbitrai'y  rules  of  societies  are  chiefly  to 
blame.  The  training  in  question  effectually  destroys  all  claim 
wliicli  the  Chrysanthemum  has  to  rank  as  a  decorative  plant,  and  as 
to  supplying  cut  flowers  no  one  would  expect  to  cut  them  so  good 
fromatraiiied  as  from  an  untrained  plant;  for  the  pinching,  stopping, 
tying,  and  twisting  to  which  the  shoots  aresubjected  all  militate  against 
the  production  of  perfect  flowers.  A  Chrysanthemum  bush  growing 
in  the  open  air  with  just  support  enough  to  guard  it  against  wind- 
breakage,  is  really  when  in  flower  a  striking  oljject ;  and  when 
grown  in  pots  under  the  protection  of  a  glass  roof,  it  does  much  to 
enliven  our  conservatories  and  cool  houses  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  and  the  less  staking  and  tying  it  gets  the  better.  What 
some  straggling  growing  kinds  require  to  keep  them  erect  should  be 
given  them  early  in  the  season,  so  that  they  may  outgrow  all  signs 
of  formal  training  before  they  are  in  flower,  an.l  nearly  all  the  small 
flowered  sorts  look  best  without  any  training  at  all.  But  to  tie  foli- 
age, flowers,  and  all  down  to  a  flat  uniform  level,  and  to  expect  a 
satisfactory  result,  is  an  impossibility.  Chrysanthemum  societies 
should  obliterate  all  rules  as  to  how  the  plants  are  to  be  fashioned, 
and  merely  offer  prizes  for  the  most  effective  plants  or  groups  of 
plants.  J.  Groom. 

Linton. 

Standard  Plants. — The  objections  to  these  raised  by 
"J.  G.  L."  (p.  505)  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  fallacious.  The  very 
object  and  purpose  of  these  standard  Ivy-leaf,  Cape,  and  other 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c. ,  is  to  obviate  the  flatness  incidental  to 
plants  of  even  height  in  houses.  If  standards  are  intermixed  with 
these  the  very  best  effect  is  produced.  The  objection  to  bare  stems 
is  removed  if  the  plants  are  intermixed  with  others  ;  but  it  should 
be  specially  pointed  out  that  one  object  in  recommending  the  growth 
of  certain  plants  as  standards  is  to  enable  them  to  display  their 
natural  droojjing  or  pendent  habit  of  growth  to  advantage  ;  and 
when  this  is  done  the  bare  stems  are  hidden.  Wliat  can  be  more 
unnatural  tliau  to  see  the  charming  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  exhibited 
as  pot  specimen  plants  tied  up  in  pyramidal  form  ?  The  charm  inci- 
dental to  the  drooping  habit  is  lost,  and  natural  growth  is  inverted. 
Worked  on  2-ft.  stems,  as  advised,  their  shoots  would  hang  down  iu 
elegant  profusion,  and  all  tying  might  be  dispensed  with.  What 
plant  makes  a  more  graceful  standar  dthan  the  Fuchsia  ?  and  when  its 
robust,  pendent  gi'owth,  full  of  bloom,  is  permitted  to  hang  down 
naturallj'  all  round  the  stem,  the  latter  does  not  present  an  objection- 
able feature.  The  bare  stem  might  be  regarded  by  "J.  G.  L."  as 
undesirable  in  the  Princess  of  Wales  Capsicum,  or  in  some  forms  of 
the  berried  Solanums  ;  but  surely  such  an  objection  would  be 
exceedingly  limited.  Most  persons  are  only  too  pleased  to  get  small 
standard  berried  plants  to  be  concerned  about  the  stems  ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  equally  to  larger  standard  plants. — A.   I). 

External  Coverings  for  Heated  Houses.— During  the 
late  severe  frosts  we  have  tried  external  coverings  when  much  fire 
heat  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  plants  inside,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  a  difference  even  a  thin  covering  like  tliat  of  tiffany,  or 
oi'dinary  shading  material,  makes  in  keeping  the  cold  from  acting  on 
the  glass,  and  thereby  robbing  the  internal  atmosphere  of  its  heat. 
I  feel  confident  that  it  would  be  good  economy  to  have  hothouses 
provided  with  strong  thick  roller  blinds  if  such  winters  as  the  last 
and  present  were  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  as  tlie  saving  in 
the  way  of  fuel  would  soon  repay  the  extra  expense  of  coverings, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  to  the  plants  by  avoidiug  the 
excessive  he.at  forced  into  the  house  to  counteract  the  outside 
cold.  In  fact,  both  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  efliciency,  good 
jiermanent  roller  blinds  should  be  considered  as  indispensable  to 
forcing  houses  as  the  heating  apparatus  itself.  They  would 
obviate  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  would  be  equally  useful 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  for  although  in  our  varialdc  climate 
gXtremely  high  or  low  temperatures  are  comparatively  rare,  they  are 
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all  the  more  trying  when  they  do  come,  from  the  unprepared  manner 
in  which  they  find  ns.  If  it  w.aa  an  .annual  occurrence  for  the  ther- 
mometer to  fall  to  zero,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  quickly 
adopt  external  coverings  to  heated  glass  houses;  for,  as  before  stated, 
the  very  thinnest  material  has  a  marked  effect  in  eovmteracting 
severe  frost,  and  with  a  good  woollen  protector  over  the  glass  the 
work  of  the  boiler  would  be  greatly  reduced.— James  Gkoom. 


DECOEATIVE  SPECIES  OF   ASPARAGUS. 

Webe  the  common  Asparagus  (A.  officinalis),  a  plant  of  recent  in- 
troduction, it  would  be  eagerly  sought  after  on  account  of  the  singular 
beauty  of  its  feathery  foliage,  or  even  had  it  not  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  vegetable  it  would  have  been  a  common  occupant  of  our 
flower  borders.  Its  foliage  is  attractive  in  all  stages,  whether  it  be 
the  soft  delicate  green  when  its  hair-like  leaves  first  expand,  the  rich 
green  of  summer,  or 
the  golden  tints  which 
it  assumes  in  autiimn 
studded  with  bright 
orange  berries.  This 
type  of  foliage  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  genus, 
no  approach  to  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  class  of  plants 
nearer  than  the  deeply 
cut  foliage  of  the 
Fennels  or  the  Horse- 
tails (Equisetums).  It 
is  usual  to  speak  of 
these  hair-like  divi- 
sions as  leaves,  but 
though  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  true  leaves, 
they  are  only  flattened 
branchlets,  termed 
cladodes.  The  true 
leaves  consist  of  grey- 
ish or  brown  triangular 
scales  at  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  branches, 
and  tufts  of  cladodes, 
which  are  sometimes 
transformed  into 
sjjines.  These  clado<les 
or  false  leaves  vary  in 
size  from  J-in.  to  2  in. 
or  3  in.  in  length,  and 
from  the  thickness  of 
a  hair  to  i  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  they 
occur  on  the  shoots 
either  einglj'  or  in 
whorls  or  tufts  (fasci- 
cles), similar  to  the 
arrangement  of  the 
needles  of  Pines  and 
Firs. 

A  few  of  the  species 
of  Asparagus  are  quite 
hardy,  but  the  larger 
part  of  them  ref|uire  to 
be  grown  under  glass, 
being  natives  of  the 
extra-tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World 
especially  rich  in  these  plants,  and  the  majority  of  our  ornamental 
kinds  are  from  that  region.  The  hardy  sorts  and  a  limited  nximber 
of  the  tender  ones,  are  deciduous,  with  erect,  self-supporting  stems  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  have  slender  climbing  perennial  stems 
with  spreading  branches,  .some  of  which  make  elegant  conservatoiy 
climbers.  Their  culture  is  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  their  requirements 
being  a  light  riclisoil  with  plenty  of  root  accommodation,  an  abundance 
of  light  and  air,  and  a  tempei-ature  of  from  .50"  to  60°,  and  they  are 
increased  by  division  or  by  seeds. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  cladode,  or  false-leaf  arrange- 
ment, among  the  climbing  species  ;  one  in  which  they  are  compressed 
so  as  to  form  with  tlie  twigs  flat  branches,  as  in  the  Yew  ;  and  the 
other  where  they  are  arranged  in  tufts  er  whorls  on  erect  or  drooping 
branches,  after  the  manner  of  the  needles  of  the  Cedar.  Of  the  first 
group  the  most  noteworthy  are  : 

A.  consanguineus.— A  slender,  scandcnt  plant,  growing  to 
the  height  of  S  ft.  to  10  ft.,  with  numerous  lateral  shoots  from  1  ft.  to 


A  spray  of  Aspdragus  consanguineus  (onc'haif  natur.il  size). 


The  flora  of  .South  Africa  is 


2  ft.  in  length,  which  have  a  tendency  to  ascend  and  recurve.  Its 
cladodes,  which  are  h.air-like  and  curved,  are  in  fascicles  of  eight  to 
ten  each,  and  its  flowers,  whicli  are  greenish-white  and  pendulous,  are 
followed  by  bright  orange  berries.  It  is  one  of  the  best  slender 
cool-house  climbers,  suitable  for  training  up  pillars  or  rafters,  and  its 
foli.ige  is  serviceable  for  cutting. 

A.  Oooperi. — A  more  robust  plant  than  the  preceding,  with  » 
stilf  spine  at  each  joint,  and  numerous  spreading  flat  branches.  Its 
slightly  curved  cladodes,  which  do  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length, 
number  from  six  to  fifteen  in  a  fascicle.  The  flowers  are  not  very 
showy,  being  rather  greenish,  with  yellow  anthers,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  of  from  two  to  five  at  the  base  of  the  f.iscicles  ;  but 
the  foliage  .alone  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it. 

A.  plumosus  is  of  a  siniil.ar  liabit  to  both  the  foregoing,  but 
a  far  more  elegant  plant  th.an  either  ;  indeed,  for  the  exquisite  fine- 
ness of  its  foli,age  it  h.as  no  rival  among  flowering  plants,  and  in 
grace  it  quite  equals  some  of  the  fine-cut  hair-ferns,  such  as  Tricho- 

nianes  I'luma  and 
fteniculaceum.  Unlike 
our  garden  Asparagus, 
its  stems  li.ave  a  flat 
frond-like  appearance, 
and  the  whole  plant 
in  a  young  state  is. 
not  unlike  Aspleniuin 
ferulaceum,  but  much 
finer  as  regards  cut- 
ting. As  it  becomes 
older  its  stems  be- 
come scandent,  but- 
its  lateral  branches 
retain  all  the  elegance 
of  the  juvenile  state. 
There  is  probably  no 
more  useful  plant 
known  for  associating: 
with  cut  llowcrs,  as  it 
retains  its  freshness- 
for  several  days.  It 
is  a  native  of  Natal. 

A.  scandens. — 
In  dimensions  this- 
comes  near  A.  Cooperi, 
but  the  cladodes  are 
totally  ditterent  both 
in  size  and  arrange- 
ment ;  they  are  quite 
four  times  the  width 
and  twice  the  length, 
and  in  tufts  of  thret 
or  five.  A  spray  is 
not  unlike  a  fragment 
of  Taxodium,  but  with 
polished  green  twigs. 
The  flowers,  wIuk;!!  are 
pure  white  and  droop 
from  the  tufts  of  false 
leaves,  are  succeeded 
by  scarlet  berries. 
This  should  be  much 
more  grown  tlian  it  is 
wliere  cut  foliage  is 
required,  as  it  retains 
its  freshness  for  a  very 
.  ,  |,  long  period,  a  remark, 

t    may   be   observed, 
wliich  applies  with  nearly  equal  force  to  them  all. 
A  few  of  the  best  of  the  whorled  types  are  : 

A.  sethiopicus,  a  species  with  a  slender  climbing  stem  and 
spiny  joints  and  cladodes,  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length,  in  clusters 
of  six  or  seven  in  each,  and  axillary  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers 
witli  red  anthers.  The  three-leaved  variety  of  this  is  a  much  finer 
plant  than  the  type,  .and  one  whicli  seems  to  be  specifically  distinct. 
It  blooms  from  August  to  October,  and  is  a  native  of  Tropical  and 
.South  Africa. 

A.  ramosissiinus. — A  slender  climbing  species  with  drooping 
branches  and  flat  shining  acute  cladodes  in  fascicles  of  five  or  six, 
and  numerous  white  pendulous  flowers.  A  common  South  African 
plant. 

A.  falcatus  lias  the  largest  cladodes  of  any  of  those  enume- 
r.ated,  being  2  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  arranged  singly  or  in  twos 
or  threes.  It  has  slender  gTeen  polished  stems  and  flexuoiis  br.anches, 
with  foliage  of  a  dark  glossy  gi'een. 
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A.  virgatus. — A  plant  whiuli  comes  near  the  common  Aspa 
ragus  in  habit,  not  being  at  all  scandeut ;  has  a  perennial  wiry  stem 
supporting  a  ooiiieal  plume  of  foliage.  A  very  suitable  plant  for 
pot  culture  and  conservatory  <lecoration. 

A.  crispus.— This  is  the  same  as  the  plant  known  by  the  names 
of  A.  decumbens  and  A.  plumosus.  Its  numerous  stems  are  too 
slender  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  foliage  without  support,  conse- 
quently it  assumes  a  pendent  liabit.  Its  cladodes  are  about  h  in.  in 
length,  sliglitly  falcate,  and  arranged  both  singly  and  in  fascicles. 
Its  flowers  are  solitary  and  inconspicuous.  It  makes  an  elegaut 
basket  plant,  and  a  more  effective  curtain  plant  than  many  used  for 
this  purpose.     Also  a  native  of  Soutli  Africa. 

Of  tlie  hardy  kinds  A.  verticillatus  is  a  fine  ornamental  plant 
with  greyish-green  stems,  varying  from  8  ft.  to  '>.  ft.  in  heiglit,  and 
lateral  shoots  decked  with  innumeralile  whorls  of  delicate  green 
cladodes.  This  would  have  a  beautiful  etiect  if  planted  by  the  mar- 
gin of  a  watercourse,  Avith  a  gi-oundwork  of  Butter  Bur  (Petasites) 
or  Marsh  Marigold.     A  native  of  South  and  Eastern  Europe. 

C.  M. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN- 

Treatment  of  Phalsenopsis.— In  passing  through  a  garden 
t!ie  otlier  day  that  is  managed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  I  was  struck  with 
the  satisfactory  result  of  a  suggestion  wliich  I  made  some  eighteen 
months  ago  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  a  collection  of  Phala;nopsis, 
which  is  a  speciality  in  the  establishment  in  question.  At  the  time 
I  mention  the  plants,  some  1.50  in  number,  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, with  scarcely  a  leaf  on  them,  and  covered  with  spot,  the  few 
spikes  whicli  they  had  thrown  up  being  weak  and  poor.  They  were 
suspended  in  baskets  in  a  span-roofed  house,  with  a  Peach  house  at 
either  end,  partitioned  olf  with  the  ordinary  glass  divisions. 
Under  the  stage  was  a  shallow  tank  filled  with  water,  the  service 
pipe  for  the  houses  being  run  tlirough  it,  and  creating  a  continual 
stsam.  Tlie  house  was  kept  densely  shaded,  and  very  close  and 
w.irm.  I  was  asked  if  I  could  assign  any  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  tlie  plants— a  question  whicli  led  me  to  explain  the  conditions 
under  which  I  had  found  them  growing  and  collected  them  m  tlie 
Phillipines— conditions  widely  different  from  the  artificial  treatment 
to  whicli  they  are  generally  subjected  at  home.  I  suggested  more 
light  and  air,  and  in  order  to  ensure  a  continual  current  in  the  house, 
I  recommended  knocking  out  some  panes  of  glass  in  the  partitions 
at  either  end  ;  my  suggestions  where  carried  out,  and  the  result  was 
that  many  of  the  plants  that  then  were  barely  existing  have  made 
four  and  five  leaves  of  good  size  and  substance,  and  of  that  dark 
glossy  hue  which  indicates  robust  health  ;  and  they  are  throwing  up 
spikes  that  promise  well  for  a  fine  display  of  bloom.  My  friend  tells 
me  that  when  he  has  air  on  the  Peach  houses  the  baskets  swing 
about.  The  owner  is  so  far  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment that  he  has  since  tripled  his  previous  collections. — W.  Chap- 
man. 

Anthocercis  viscosa.— This  is  a  free  growing  evergreen 
greenhouse  shrub,  which  all  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months  produces  its  large  salver-shaped  flowers  amongst  its  blunt  or 
obovate  foliage.  The  fine  partite  limb  of  the  flower  is  ef  snowy 
whiteness,  the  broad  tube  being  striped  with  green  inside,  and 
the  flowers,  although  not  particularly  showy  in  character,  owing 
to  their  large  size,  distinct  form,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  continue  in  perfection,  render  this  plant  a  desirable  one 
for  all  botanical  and  perchance  many  general  collections.  The 
blossoms  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
regularly  arranged  alternately,  and  the  flowering  branches  are  from 
1  ft.  to  U  ft.  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland.  Our  sketch, 
(p.  5.S9)  "made  from  a  specimen  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanical 
(Jardens,  Dublin,  shows  the  natural  size  and  contour  of  the  flower 
and  leaves. — F.  W.  B. 

The  Roman  Hyacinth  is  already  in  full  bloom,  and  is  doubly 
welcome  amid  the  frost  and  snow.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  so- 
called  blue  Roman  Hyacinth  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  white.  The 
latter  is  really  invaluable  for  vases  and  bouquet  purposes,  and  also 
as  a  pot  plant  from  November  till  January.— D.  T.  Fish. 

Early  Violets.— Mr.  Groom  (p.  459)  speaks  highly  of  th» 
Neapolitan  for  early  blooming.  I  have  grown  it  for  several  years  and 
have  now  a  large  frame  half  filled  with  it,  the  other  half  being 
planted  with  the  more  recently  introduced  Marie  Louise,  which 
has  proved  itself  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  the  two.  This  variety  has 
been  producing  abundance  of  very  large  blooms  since  the  end  of 
September,  and  promises  to  continue  doing  so  for  months  to  come, 
whilst  the  Neapolitan,  under  exactly  the  same  treatment,  has  not  as 
yet  produced  a  bloom  ;  it  probably  will  bear  blooms  by-and-bye, 
and  whenever  they  do  come  they  are  sure  to  be  appreciated,  but  for 
h2  future  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  depend  chiefly  on  Marie 


Louise,  which  1  find  to  be  a  more  robust  grower,  much  earlier,  and 
the  blooms  larger  and  also  sweeter  scented  than  those  of  the  Neapo- 
litan. Any  one  propagating  and  gi'owing  this  variety  as  Mr.  (^ireem 
recommends  the  Neapolitan  to  be  grown,  will,  I  am  sure,  find  it  to 
give  satisfaction  and  also  to  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion.— H.  Harius. 

Orchid  Culture. — The  communication  of  Mr.  Thomson  (p.  435) 
to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Paterson  grows  his  Vandas  and  East  Indian 
Orchids  very  successfully  in  a  temperature  where  people  can  "sit 
with  perfect  comfort  by  the  hour  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  "  will 
interest  Orchid  growers.  Hitherto  these  plants  have  been  grown 
well  in  warm  houses,  as  the  fine  specimens  in  many  public  and  pri- 
vate gardens  testify,  but  if  they  can  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  it 
will  pla*e  many  fine  subjects  within  the  reach  of  cultivators  who 
have  not  hitherto  attempted  their  culture.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
further  information,  however,  and  I  dare  say  many  growers  besides 
myself  would  be  glad  to  have  a  correct  account  of  the  tem- 
]>erature  maintained  in  Dr.  Paterson's  houses  if  Mr.  Thomson  or  the 
Doctor  would  furnish  it. — Cultivator. 

Autumn  Crocuses  Protected. — Mr.  Burbidge  informs  us 
that  he  has  preserved  and  greatly  added  to  the  beauty  of  his  tufts  of 
Crocus  speciosus  by  covering  them  with  a  large  bell-glass.  The 
"cloches"  would  be  admirable  fortius  purpose,  as  the  plants  could  be 
seen  so  well  within.  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  plants,  such  as 
the  Double  Meadow  Saffron,  and  the  new  autumn  flowering  Cro- 
cuses now  being  introduced,  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  similar 
treatment — at  least  in  many  districts,  and  on  certain  soils. 


LEAFLETS. 


]Mr.  Peter  Veitce  has  sent  me  some  photographs  taken  in 
the  beautiful  Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  now  so  well  managed  by  Charles  Moore,  formerly  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  brother  to  the  late 
David  Moore,  of  Glasnevin.  It  would  be  delightful  to  us 
northeners  who  know  him  to  see  him  at  home  amidst  all  those 
beautiful  plants.  Thescene  is  very  different  totheoldherbaceous 
ground  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Exquisite  plum- 
age of  Palm,  fine- foliated  plants,  delicate  tracery  of  Acacia, 
great  leaves  of  Agave,  and  strange  Aralias  adorn  these  "  mixed 
borders,"  and  form  a  combination  such  as  we  never  see  at  home. 
And  then  there  are  Tree  Ferns  in  all  stages  shading  the  garden, 
fountain,  and  stream,  and  very  beautiful  they  are,  as  one  would 
expect,  in  the  collection  of  one  who  has  had  so  much  to  do 
with  collecting  Tree  Ferns. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  beauty  and  the  character 
of  Tree  Ferns  in  our  houses ;  they  want  to  be  standing 
free  in  the  open  air,  in  which  position  also  the  singularly 
marked  bark  often  sliows  to  good  effect.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  realize  the  beauty  of  Palms  and  the 
Cycads  in  our  cramped  houses  ;  in  such  a  garden  as  this 
one  really  sees  their  beauty  for  the  first  time  ;  a  Palm — I 
never  had  the  least  idea  of  it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  open  air, 
its  wonderful  lines  thrown  against  the  sky.  Among  all 
this  Sydney  vegetation,  what  appears  to  be  a  Weeping 
Willow  is  in  its  glory,  and,  contrasted  with  Tree  Fern, 
Palm,  and  Arum,  and  Papyrus,  affords  the  most  bewitching 
effect  in  the  garden.  I  do  not,  however,  see  the  Bamboo 
playing  so  graceful  a  part  as  it  often  does  in  the  gardens  of 
southern  Europe. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  in  referring  to  my  "  leaflets"  on  Good- 
wood, tells  me  that  similar  fine  effects  from  the  planting  of 
Cedars  rn  a  large  scale  are  seen  at  Highclere,  a  place  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  But  how  much  there  is  to 
be  done  generally  in  creating  new  landscapes,  .so  to  say,  by  the 
bold  use  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  other  noble  hardy 
exotic  trees  1  For  such  a  home  landscape  as  that  at  Good- 
wood is  essentially  distinct  from  what  is  generally  seen  in 
country  seats. 
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Mr.  Jean  Sisley  writes  me  from  Lyons  that  tbey  have  liad 
3°  below  zero  Fahrenheit  of  frost,  which  is  quite  exceptional 
in  that  country  and  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  has  not 
before  occurred  in  this  century.  They  are  afraid  that  a  great 
many  plants  will   be  killed,   particularly  the   Tea  Roses ;  the 

Fig  trees  will  probably  be  injured,  and  the  Vines  also. 

* 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Burbidge  is  making  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  Narcissi  at  the  College  Botanic  Gardens  ;  and  a 
verygoodplan  too.  Of  all  the  flowersof  the  northern  world  these 
are  the  only  ones  which  really  brave  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
spring,  and  such  an  attention  will  be  well  repaid,  especially  on 
a  soil  where  they  grow  so  well.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
for  amateurs  and  others  t(5  take  up  one  family  and  do  it  well  ; 
and  they  can  scarcely  do  so  without  adding  to  our  knowledge, 
and  probably  to  the  garden  treasures  of  the  country. 

» 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  hothouses  of  the  city  of  Paris 
from  La  Meutte,  their  present  place,  to  Le  Pare  des  Princes, 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Paris  is  very  well  supplied  indeed 
with  public  nurseries,  both  for  hardy  and  tender  plants,  and 
the  gla.ss  department  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  useful  esta- 
blishment, open  to  the  public  in  a  reasonable  way,  apart  alto- 
gether from  its  use  as  a  nursery.  Some  years  ago  it  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  garden,  and  many  fine  plants  were 
introduced  there,  and  valuable  experiments  made.  In  the 
future,  and  in  a  more  open  locality,  it  will  no  doubt  be  no 
less  interesting  and  useful. 

Jlr.  Frank  Miles  tells  me  that  he  has  got  many  of  Kegel's 
new  plants  in  his  garden,  which  he  hopes  to  flower  during  the 
coming  year.  It  is  delightful  to  get  new  and  beautiful  or 
strange  plants  from  these  great  wild  regions  of  the  northern 
world.     No  doubt  they  yet  contain  many  lovely  plants  which 

we  should  be  glad  to  see  alive  in  our  gardens. 

* 

It  is  most  pleasant  to  read  the  American  rural  journals,  and 
see  the  evidence  of  the  rijiidly -growing  taste  for  the  more  beau- 
tiful side  of  gardening,  so  to  .say,  and  the  intelligence  and  ability 
with  which  it  is  discussed  in  them.  With  such  a  fine  and  varied 
climate,  the  abundant  and  beautiful  native  flora,  and  capabi- 
lities of  growing  the  plants  of  other  countries  to  a  vast  extent, 
the  future  of  ornamental  gardening  in  America  is  big  with 
promise.  The  name  of  the  good  old  house  of  Parsons,  of 
Long  Island,  is  very  frequently  seen  in  the  best  work  of  this 
kind.  Scrilmer's,  a  magazine  of  general  literature,  has  lately 
taken  up  topics  of  gardening  in  a  most  spirited  way,  and 
illustrates  the  articles  beautifully,  the  matter  also  being  very 

good. 

» 

I  also  like  the  spirited  way  in  which  good  Americans  help 
their  country  and  their  youth,  rather  than  seek  to  "found  a 
family "  and  taking  care  that  they  have  the  least  possible 
amount  of  motive  for  e.xertion.  By  the  will  of  John  Hopkins, 
it  is  stated  in  Scril/ner's  MonfJilt/,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  the 
sum  of  7,000,000  dols.  was  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a  uni- 
versity and  a  hospital,  .3,-500,000  dols.  being  appropriated  to 
each.  This  is  the  largest  single  endowment  ever  made  to  an 
institution  of  learning  in  that  country.  To  the  bequest  no 
burdensome  conditions  were  attached.  Among  the  few  definite 
provisions  of  the  will  was  one  requiring  that  all  building  and 
other  expenses  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  income,  leaving 
the  capital  untouclied.  Clifton,  the  estate  of  the  donor,  and 
forming  part  of  the  bequest,  contains  over  300  acres,  and  is 

situated  three  miles  from  Baltimore. 

♦ 

Jlr.  Home,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Mauritius,  is  in 
England,  and  gives  me  a  glowing  account  of  the  charms  of  the 


Sydney  gardens,  and  also  of  the  vegetation  of  the  gardens  in 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
loving  care  with  which  some  of  the  natives  cultivate  the  many 

plants  in  their  gardens. 

* 

I  looked  into  the  academy  to  see  the  students'  work,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  a  very  spirited  landscape,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Miles,  for  which  he  received  an  extra  medal.  Mr. 
Miles,  as  many  readers  of  The  Garden  know,  is  an  enthu- 
siastic grower  of  hardy  plants,  and  in  its  columns  I  have  often 
been  pleased  to  read  his  notes  thereon. 

In  this  age  of  beer,  tobacco,  and  champagne,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  a  good  thing  if  more  of  our  young  artists  had  like 
tastes.  They  have  a  good  deal  to  do  yet,  among  other  things 
to  paint  an  English  garden.  I  never  knew  anybody  come  so  • 
near  it  as  Fred  Walker.  If  anybody  should  leave  me  a  for- 
tune, I  think  I  would  found  a  prize  for  the  best  picture  of  an 
English  garden,  without  crockery-ware,  geometry,  water- 
squirts,  or  much  brick  or  stone. 

* 

I  went  to  a  little  exhibition  at  an  artists'  club  some  time 
ago,  and  found  the  smoking  creatures  there  in  a  fog  of  Tobacco 
such  ,is  would  kill  any  ordinary  insects.  The  pictures  on  the 
wall,  however,  were  not  such  as  made  one  regret  beating  a 
hasty  retreat.  Next  day  in  walking  through  one  of  the  Greek 
rooms  of  the  British  ^Museum  I  was  led  to  wonder  if  any  one 
of  these  men  could  ever  produce  anything  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  the  same  breath  with  what  is  so  full  of  human 
dignity  and  grace  that  one  is  lifted  by  the  mere  sight  of  it 
clean  out  of  this  world  of  mud,  smoke,  and  gin  palaces. 

* 

However,  about  art  in  relation  to  gardens,  the  most  de- 
plorable thing  at  present  is  the  state  of  botanical  drawing. 
The  stifi',  hard,  and  poor  flowers  that  are  drawn,  and  the 
nightmare  horrors  by  botanical  artists  that  are  announced 
with  a  flourish  are  too  much  for  human  patience  ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  laughter  and  sorrow  they  excite,  they 
continua  to  ajjpear.  The  worst  of  the  botanical  artist  is 
that  he  thinks  he  is  f|uite  safe  when  he  only  takes  due 
notice  of  one  fact  or  set  of  facts.  He  counts  the  petals 
and  probably  measures  the  diameter,  and  gives  one  a  hard 
and  unnatural  effect. 

Some  people  make  an  inexact  criticism  of  such  work  by 
saying  that  it  is  faithful,  but  it  is  "not  artistic."  The  cri- 
ticism is  just  as  wrong  as  the  drawing.  The  play  of  light 
and  shade,  the  delicate  gradation  of  the  parts,  which  are 
so  exquisite  in  many  plants,  have  just  as  mucii,  if  not 
greater  value,  than  the  fact  they  condescend  to  take 
notice  of.  Sometimes  I  have  noticed  botanical  drawings  in 
which,  while  the  petals  are  counted  exactly,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  undulations  or  charm  of  jietal  that  could  not  be  counted, 
and  was,  in  fact,  ignored.  I  asked  an  artist,  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  botanical,  to  draw  a  plant  that  had  been 
thus  treated,  and  here  I  was  amused  to  find  that  he  had 
taken  notice  of  the  delicate  waving  of  the  petals,  while  he 
w.as  also    as    right  in    his  count  as    the  so-called  botanical 

artist. 

* 

At  Goodwood  this  year  the  Peach  treee  were  destroyed  by 
a  very  cold  easterly  rain  which  fell  on  them  in  June.  Mr. 
Rutland,  however,  does  not  despair  in  the  least  of  soon  having 
good  crops  again,  and  has  already  planted  some  vigorous  young 
trees.  He  believes,  as  I  do,  that  a  coping  is  necessary,  not 
merely  a  wide  temporary  one  to  save  them  from  the  frost,  but 
also  a  narrower  and  permanent  one  of  tiles,  brick,  or  stone, 
which  would,  at  all  times,  protect  the  wall  from  a  very  cold  or 
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sleety  rain.  The  Peach  is  a  tender  tree,  and  where  success  is 
desired,  must  not  be  exposed  on  a  naked  wall  without  a  cop- 
ing, a  state  of  things  which  may  be  seen  every  day,  even  in 
well  managed  gardens. 

There  has  been  so  many  failures  of  the  Peach  tree  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  of  late  years,  that  I 
read  with  pleasure  the  following  in  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture :  — 

Although  I  h.ive  to  contend  with  the  colil  climate  of  Roxburgh- 
sliire,  as  far  north  as  the  Tweed,  yet  I  Iiave  had  good  crops  of 
Peaches  on  walls  during  the  last  ten  seasons,  and  the  trees  now  pro- 
mise well  for  future  bearing.  My  wall  is  14  ft.  high,  130  ft.  of  the 
soutliern  aspect  being  covered  with  Peach  trees,  tlie  other  portion 
being  devoted  to  Apricots  ;  and  although  I  lost  many  valuable  shrubs 
and  ornamental  trees  last  winter,  only  a  few  small  dead  branches 
here  and  there  on  tlie  Peach  trees  indicated  the  severe  frost  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  Royal  George  and  Noblesse  are  the  two 
varieties  which  succeed  best  with  me. 

The  fact  is,  where  the  trees  are  exposed  vertically  on  the 
walls  it  is  simply  ruinous  to  them.  In  addition  to  a  wide 
temporary  coping  (which  should  be  removed  when  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over)  there  ought  to  be  a  permanent  coping  of  6  in. 
or  8  in.,  which  would  save  the  trees  at  all  times  to  a  great 
extent  from  t-he  effect  of  cold  vertical  rains.  This  coping 
ought  to  be  deep  in  proportion  to  the  exposure  of  the  wall  to 
prevailing  winds  and  storms. 

]\Ir.  W.  Taylor,  in  writing  a  very  sensible  protest  against  hard 
pruning  in  the  same  journal,  says  : — 

"  In  a  very  few  years  I  expect  Quince  and  Paradise  stocks  to  follow 
the  road  which  I  am  now  happy  to  see  standard  Brier  stocks  are 
taking,  and  we  shall  have  discovered  afresh  the  astounding  fact  that 
a  very  good  Pear  can  actually  be  grown  on  a  Pear  tree — a  fact  toler- 
ably well  known  to  our  great  grandmothers,  but  one  which  we 
modern  scientific  horticulturists  have  either  lost  sight  of  or  wil- 
fully ignore." 

As  regards  the  Quince  and  the  Paradise  stocks,  this  is  going 
some  distance  along  a  wrong  track.  What  we  ought  to  hope  to 
aee  is  a  keener  appreciation  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  great 
advantages  which  the  different  stocks  afford  when  used  by  the 
intelligent  grower.  What  we  already  know  of  stocks  seems 
to  promise  that  much  more  has  to  be  learnt,  but  what  is 
already  done  by  skilful  cultivators  for  the  market  is  most  valu- 
able. In  all  tlie  great  fruit-growing  districts,  both  in  this 
country,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  there  is  no  lack 
whatever  of  trees  on  their  own  stocks,  so  to  say,  but  the  best 
men  know  also  that  kinds  and  conditions  every  day  occur 
which  require  the  aid  of  either  the  Quince  or  the  Paradise 
stocks,  and  some  other  kind  of  form  than  the  standard.  There 
are  even  varieties  which  do  not  thrive  as  standard  trees,  but 
when  treated  otherwise  are  excellent. 

For  example,  in  the  same  number  theie  is  a  note  from 
Mr.  Luckhurst,  which  shows  how  other  forms  besides  the 
.standard  may  prove  useful  or  essential :  — 

"The  value  of  walls  for  delicate  Pears  has  been  well  shown  this 
year.  Excellent  fruit  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  are  just  now  ripe  from 
-a  tree  on  a  west  wall — a  mouth  later  than  usual ;  but  the  fruit  on  a 
■couple  of  fine  pyramids  was  not  half  grown,  and  quite  worthless.  It 
was  the  same  with  certain  other  varieties,  and  it  is  also  noteworthy 
that  wall  trees  both  on  east  and  west  aspects  had  full  crops  of  useful 
fruit,  in  pleasant  conti-ast  to  the  barren  condition  of  most  of  the 
pyramids." 

Xevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  gardens  not  nearly 
•enough  attention  is  paid  to  standard  trees  ;  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  an  orchard  in  a  country  seat,  iluch  more  rare  is  it  to 
find  one  fairly  well-managed. 

Mr.  C  W.  Dod  makes  a  few  mucia  needed  remarks  on  plant 
names  in  a  contemporary. 

"  Will  not  some  one  who  has  influence  in  high  places  intercede  to 
save  gardeners  from  the  dreadfully  long  names  which  are  now  adopted 


for  new  flowers  ?  Daffodils  are  the  worst  offenders.  New  varieteia 
are  coming  fast  upon  ua  witli  sucli  nanus  as  Narcissus  imcomparabilis 
Leedsii  argenteus  aureo-tinctus.  If  we  are  to  have  flower-pegs  large 
enough  for  such  names,  our  bulb  gardens  in  winter  will  look  more 
like  cemeteries  than  ever.  Lilies  are  nearly  as  bad.  In  Roozen's 
catalogue  this  autumn  we  have  Lilium  speciosum  atro-purpureum 
Schrymickersi.  Why  need  we  have  such  names  when  there  are 
already  pretty  combinations  containing  from  three  to  six  letters, 
easily  written  and  easily  pronounced,  enough  for  every  existingvai'iety 
of  Daffodil  or  Lily,  and  a  thousaml  more  might  readily  be  invented  ? 
Surely  such  names  as  Alma,  t'lio,  Ida,  Ion,  are  sufficiently  distinctive, 
and  might  be  used  for  florists'  varieties  of  each  kind  of  flower,  without 
fear  of  confusion." 

It  is  not  only  those  who  love  flowers  and  simple  words,  and 
have  no  pretension  to  technical  or  great  knowledge  of  any 
kind,  who  groan  under  this  pedantic  tyranny.  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
cj^uite  scornful  about  it  and  in  a  very  amusing  way.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  therefore  that  Mr.  Barr  and  others  who  christen 
Daffodils  and  other  innocent  children,  will  adopt  Mr.  Dod's 

good  suggestion,  and  not  give  the  pretty  things  ugly  names. 

* 

There  are  many  grumblings  about  open  spaces  for  London, 
but  the  most  striking  fact  about  the  business  to  me  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  in  that  way 
during  the  jiast  dozen  years  or  so.  If  we  go  on  in  the  same 
ratio,  London  will  be  well  supplied  with  open  spaces.  Much 
more  necessary  to  my  mind,  however,  at  present  are  open 
streets,  planted  with  trees,  where  possible  ;  but,  in  any  case, 
open  and  dignified,  rendering  locomotion  from  any  part  of  the 
town  to  parks  and  open  spaces  an  ea.sy  matter.  At  present 
London  is  wholly  disgraceful  in  this  respect  ;  and  what  it  is 
as  a  city  can  never  be  seen  so  long  as  the  jiresent  system  of 
close,  narrow  thoroughfares  exi.sts.  Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful suburbs  and  some  of  the  finest  things  in  the  east  end  of 
London  are  approached  with  such  difficulty  from  the  west  end 

that  few  people  care  to  go. 

* 

I  notice  an  article  in  the  Builder  on  town  parks,  in  which 
the  writer  says  that  "  the  Paris  municipality  make  a  large 
and  wise  use  of  their  squares  and  gardens  to  place  the  nume- 
rous statues  they  yearly  purchase  at  the  exhibition ;  and 
charming  is  the  effect,  reminding  one  of  the  gardens  of 
Florence  and  Rome,  and  many  another  city  in  Italy — -that 
home  of  the  gardener's  art."  This  is  a  very  foolish  remark. 
The  dotting  about  of  statues  everywhere  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal weaknesses  in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Paris,  and  if  it 
goes  on  it  will  cure  itself  some  day,  as  people  will,  no  doubt, 
eventually  see  the  absurdity  of  dotting  about  a  quantity  of 
stone  in  green  gardens.  The  gardens  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  gardens  of  Paris,  are  injured  by  the  scattering  about  of 
statues  and  busts.  I  never  saw  three  well-placed  statues  in  a 
garden  in  my  life.  It  is  just  possible  to  place  one  here  and 
there,  and,  under  special  circumstances,  with  good  taste  and 
effect.      I  have  often    seen   a    pretty  garden   spoiled    with 

statues,  and,  as  a  principle,  it  is  a  vicious  one. 

* 

Much  more  just  is  the  following  from  the  Gardeners 
Ma;/ a  sine : 

"A  vacant  plot  of  land  in  Old  Street  is  to  be  adorned  with  a 
granite  column  33  ft.  high,  at  a  cost  of  over  eight  hundred  pounds  ! 
We  know  the  spot  well.  It  is  just  large  enough  to  nourish  and 
display  one  fine  Plane  tree,  which  would  cost  less  than  eight  hundred 
pence,  and  be  a  blessing  to  the  dreary  district.  A  costly  and  paltry 
monolith  without  meaning  will  not  even  confer  respectability  on  Old 
Street." 

How  much  is  wasted  in  like  objects  in  all  great  cities  !  I  do 
not  think,  however,  any  stone  scenes  in  them  are  so  devoid  of 
meaning  as  Trafalgar  Sijuare,  and  that  curious  stone-yard  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Serjientine. 

That  it  is  a  world  of  progress  after  all  is  proved  by  the 
florists  offering  prizes  for  species  of  Primula.     The  Auricula 
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Society  intend  doing  this,  and  it  is  in  the  right  direction. 
They  also  offer  prizes  for  seedlings  in  the  various  groups.  I 
wish  they  would  offer  prizes  for  the  most  distinct  and  remark- 
able breaks-away  from  their  pretty  circular  ideals.  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  many  lovely  things  that  were  lost  to  the 
world  because  their  beauty  did  not  allow  of  measurement  by 
the  narrow  standard  in  use.  How  long  will  "  florists  "  con- 
tinue to  use  this  absurd  word,  which  had  some  meaning  at 
one  time,  but  not  now,   when   any    favourite   flower    may 

become  the  object  of  specialists'  attentions  ] 

* 

Referring  to  growing  and  procuring  hardy  flowers,  an  expe- 
rienced correspondent  writes  as  follows  :  "  During  the  frost 
I  had  four  men  wheeling  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould  on  to 
the  borders,  and  many  are  now  covered  4  in.  thick,  and  this 
will  be  forked  in  carefully  as  soon  as  one  can  work  well  on  the 
ground.  I  think  manure  and  shelter  are  the  two  great  things 
in  growing  all  flowers  of  robust  habit.  When  folks  grow 
Cabbages  they  use  manure,  but  when  they  grow  flowers  they 
seem  to  think  that  they  do  not  require  nutriment — they  are 
starved,  in  fact.  The  expense  of  hardy  flowers,  and  the 
miserable  bits  sent  out  in  thimble  pots  do  muob  harm  to  the 
trade.  I  have  had  plants  sent  here  to  order,  and  they  were 
such  as  I  sliould  have  been  ashamed  to  have  asked  any  one  to 
accept  as  a  gift.  I  find  it  best  to  beg  plants.  I  can  actually 
beg  better  plants  than  it  is  possible  to  buy.''  I  quite  agree 
with  this,  and  think  that  the  sending  out  of  hardy  plants  in 
small  pots  must  give  way  to  the  better  plan  of  good  strong 
tufts  from  the  open  ground.  There  is  a  fortune  for  any  nur- 
seryman who  will  plant  out  such  kinds  as  are  wanted  and 
who  will  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

» 
"  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  a  method  of  preserving 
Grapes  during  the  entire  year  by  cutting  a  circular  piece  out 
of  a  ripe  Pumpkin  or  Clourd,  making  an  aperture  large  enough 
to  admit  the  hand.  The  interior  is  then  completely  cleaned 
out,  the  ripe  Grapes  are  placed  inside,  and  the  cover  replaced 
and  pressed  in  firmlj'.  The  Pumpkins  are  then  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  and  the  Grapes  will  be  found  to  retain  their  fresh- 
ness for  a  very  long  time."  The  above  paragrap'.i  is  "  going 
the  rounds  "  of  the  newspapers  ;  but  I  wish  some  one  would 
inform  us  how  to  preserve  the  Pumpkin. 

* 
Recently  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  a  correspondent 
writing  on  Strawberry  forcing,  suggests  that  hard  freezing  of 
the  plants  is  beneficial  !  One  paragraph  runs  thus  :  "  Now 
will  be  a  good  time  to  compare  the  roots  of  plants  that  have 
been  housed  some  time  ago,  with  those  that  have  been  standing 
out  of  doors,  and  it  will  also  be  well  to  note  the  result  of  the 
inspection,  so  that  there  will  be  no  timidity  in  adopting  the 
exposed  system  of  wintering  another  year,  which  saves  so  much 
labour  and  is  so  beneficial  to  the  plants."  After  this  we  may 
shortly  expect  Strawberries  from  the  Arctic  regions. 

I  have  in  my  time  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  StrawbeiTy 
farcing,  and  though  the  plants  have  now  and  then  had  to  put 
up  with  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  they  have  occasionally  told  me 
forcibly  enough,  that  they  prefen-ed  "Jack  Frost"  at  a  distance. 
Many  there  are  like  them,  who,  though  compalled  to  bear  frost, 
thrive  best  without  it ;  I  am  not  sure  that  long  exposure  to  a 
very  severe  frost  would  not  do  harm  that  could  not  be  re- 
paired. JUSTICIA. 

Birds  and  Fruit  Buds.— If  the  pre33iit  severe  weather 
continues,  cuftivators  must  keep  a  sharp  out-look  for  birds,  like  the 
buUfincli  and  sparrow,  that  attack  the  buila  of  fruit  trees,  as  tliey 
quickly  ctear  a  plantation  if  left  unmolested.  Powder  and  shot  is  the 
safest  remeily,  hut  when  these  cannot  bu  used,  fish  nets  or  dusting 
with  some  noxious  compound  must  be  i-esorted  to. — J.  G. 
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Pot  Roses. — The  buds  of  even  the  latest-flowering  varieties  on 
walls  and  in  tlie  most  protected  situations  have  been  cut  off  earlier 
than  usual  this  autumn  ;  consequently,  where  tliere  is  at  command 
a  good  suppfy  of  pot  plants,  these  wiil  be  now  more  than  usually 
acceptable.  If,  after  tlie  crop  of  buds  on  them  when  brought  indoors 
is  over,  tlie  plants  of  such  kinds  as  will  bear  forcing  are  put  in  lieat, 
tiiey  will  make  wood  ami  produce  more  flowers  later  in  the  season  ; 
but  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  which  the 
different  varieties  of  Roses  will  endure  ;  for  instance,  tlie  beautiful 
white  Niphetos  will  not  succeed  well  unless  it  has  more  warmth 
tlian  many  other  of  tlie  best  Tea  varieties  require  ;  consequently, 
it  should  be  accommodated  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Those 
who  liave  plenty  of  stock  to  be  introduced  to  heat  at  different  times 
in  succession  through  tlie  winter,  with  a  house  sufficiently  large  to- 
accommodate  them,  will,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  be  in  a 
much  better  position  for  keeping  up  a  continuous  supply  of  blooms 
than  where  the  room  and  plants  are  so  insufficient  as  to  necessitate 
the  bloom  being  hurried  on  ;  for  though  there  are  niany  kind.s  of 
Tea  Roses  that  will  stand  more  heat  than  is  generally  supposed,  still 
with  the  diminished  liglit  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  any  excess 
of  warmth  is  sure  to  result  in  weak  foli.age,  shoots  little  able  to 
bear  a  full  complement  of  fine  flowsrs,  and  proportionately  liable  to 
be  affected  with  mildew  and  insects.  Use  every  precaution  against 
the  introduction  to  the  house  of  aphides  or  red  spider  by  dipping 
or  syringing  all  jilaiits  before  they  are  brought  in  with  Tobacco 
water,  in  wliich  is  dissolved  a  little  Gishurst,  which  latter  will  kill 
red  spider  with  a  weaker  application  than  any  other  insecticide 
which  I  have  ever  tried.  All  the  air  that  should  be  given  for  a  con- 
siderable time  is  a  very  small  admission  near  the  ridge  of  the  house,, 
as  if  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  chilled,  or  the  external  air  brought  in 
contact  with  the  young  foliage,  mildew  is  certain  forthwith  to  make 
its  appearance  ;  and,  even  with  the  most  attentive  precautions,  it 
will  from  time  to  time  attack  the  plants.  On  this  account,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  plants  to  close  iaspection, 
and  apjily  suljihur  immediately  any  leaves  are  found  with  the  slight 
curl  upon  them  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite.  Those  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  with  Rose  forcing  through  the  wintei- 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  keeping  a  constant  outlook  for  this  worst 
of  all  pests,  as  if  allowed  to  run  for  only  a  few  days,  it  will  cause  the 
loss  of  ])robably  half  the  leaves  which  the  plants  possess,  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  their  ability  to  Hower.  Roses  that  are  planted 
out  and  trained  on  pillars,  or  on  tlie  roof,  must  be  closely  watched 
with  the  view  of  detecting  mildew,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
have  their  heads  kept  away  from  near  where  the  air  is  admitted.  Alt 
plants  that  have  their  pots  well  filled  with  roots  ought  to  be  regu- 
larly assisted  with  manure  water.  This  will  not  ouly  benefit  the 
first  crop  of  flowers  which  they  produce,  but  will  strengthen  the 
gi'owth  from  whii.'li  later  blooms  may  be  expected.  As  a  dark 
coloured  variety,  to  mix  with  tlie  light  Teas,  there  is  none  that  I 
have  tried  equal  to  (Jcneral  .Tacqueminot,  to  be  foUowetl  by  such 
sorts  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Annie  Wood,  Baronne  Hausmann,  and  Jules  JIargottin.  Plants  for 
successional  forcing  to  be  introduced  later  in  the  season,  if  in  cold 
pits  or  frames,  should  have  their  pots  plunged  in  ashes,  leaves,  or 
something  that  will  keep  the  soil  from  being  frozen,  along  with  suffi- 
cient protecting  material  on  and  around  the  frames,  as,  in  commoin 
with  other  plants,  however  hardy,  their  roots  get  injui'cd  by  com- 
pression wlien  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  frozen. 

Roses  in  Conservatories  and  Greenhouses.  —Where 
Roses  are  grown  on  rafters,  pillars,  or  on  back  walls  in  conservatories 
or  greenhouses,  they  should  be  at  once  pruned,  before  the  fire-heat, 
whicli  it  is  necessary  to  use  to  give  sufficient  warmth  to  the  other 
inmates,  has  an  influence  in  moving  tliem  into  growth.  If  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  of  the  steins  and  shoots  remaiuing  can  be  takea 
down  and  well  syringed  with  the  mixture  of  Tobaci'o  water  ami  Gis- 
hurst recommended  for  pot  yilants,  it  will  ensure  their  being  clear 
from  insects  when  growth  commences,  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the 
wood  devoid  of  leaves  will  bear  a  much  stronger  application  of  the 
Tobacco  water  than  young  growth  would  stand.  Roses  planted 
out,  as  is  usual,  inside  the  house,  from  the  limited  extent  of  space 
to  wliich  their  roots  are  ordinarily  oonfiued,  are  very  liable  to  get 
into  a  weak  condition,  unless  the  soil  is  annually  renewed  as  far  aa 
possible  ;  therefore  it  will  be  much  better  to  do  this  now  tAan  later, 
when  the  top  growth  has  to  draw  upon  the  roots,  rendering  them  less 
capable  of  bearing  whatever  disturbance  they  may  be  subjecteil  to  in 
the  operation.  As  much  of  the  old  surface  soil  ought  to  be  removed 
as  can  be  done  witliout  seriously  disturbing  the  roots,  replacing  it. 
with  three-fourths  good  sound  loam  added  to  one-fourth  manure, 
treading  all  down  moderately  firm.  T.  Baines. 
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Propagation  of  China  and  Faiiy  Roses.— These 
R9se3  are  easily  propagated,  and  those  wlio  may  \\  ish  to  work  up  a 
stock  of  them  need  experience  no  difficulty  in  so  doing.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  about  the  middle  of  July,  cutting  them  to  two  joints, 
and  inserting  them  so  that  only  the  uppermost  eye  and  leaf  are 
above  ground.  Make  the  soil — which  should  consist  of  a  mellow 
mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam — as  firm  as  the  hand  can  press 
it,  and  give  a  good  watering  when  the  work  is  finished.  Then  put 
on  the  lights,  and  keep  the  frame  rjuite  close  for  two  days,  after 
which  time  the  lights  should  be  regularly  removed  on  line,  still 
nights  ;  or,  if  the  weather  should  be  stormy,  with  heavy  rains,  tie 
them,  and  allow  them  to  remain  so  day  and  night.  The  main  point 
to  be  observed  is  to  guard  the  cuttings  against  the  desiccating  influ- 
ence of  the  hot  summer's  sun,  whilst  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any- 
thing like  undue  confinement  and  deprivation  of  light.  This  result 
is  best  attained  by  placing  the  frames  close  up  under  a  north  wall, 
where  but  little  shade  will  be  necessary,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
is  at  all  times  more  or  less  cool  and  moist.  As  soon  as  shade  can  be 
withdrawn,  open  the  frames  and  gently  syringe  the  cuttings,  leav- 
ing them  fully  exposed  to  the  refreshing  influence  of  the  cool  night 
air.  This  treatment  will  preserve  the  foliage  green  and  healthy. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  quite  9.5  per  cent,  will  have  taken 
root,  and  if  protected  from  severe  weather  during  the  winter  they 
will  be  in  first-rate  condition  for  planting  out  in  the  spring.  By  the 
beginning  of  March  a  piece  of  ground  sliould  be  well  stirred  and 
manured,  in  which  the  young  plants  may  be  planted  some  9  in.  apart, 
when,  if  copiously  watered  in  hot  weather,  they  will  make  healthy 
robust  plants  by  the  end  of  the  season.  The  China  Rose  is  one  of  the 
most  floriferous  varieties  that  we  possess,  and  the  flowers  are  so  use- 
ful for  cutting  that  any  spare  and  suitable  situation  might  be  pro- 
fitably filled  with  them.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  forming 
a  Rose  hedge.  The  Fairy  Rose  is  well  suited  for  pot  culture,  its 
neat  compact  growth  and  floriferous  nature  rendering  it  valuable  for 
forcing  purposes.  Good  strong  plants  jjotted  now  may  be  introduced 
into  gentle  heat  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  will 
come  nicely  into  bloom  at  a  time  when  Roses  of  all  kinds  are  very 
scarce. — J.  Cornhill,    Biifl'rt. 

Grloire  de  Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  other  Roses 
for  Forcing. — It  seems  to  be  becoming  a  race  between  Marechal 
Kiel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  as  to  which  is  to  be  the  most  popular  green- 
house Rose.  The  Marechal  Niel  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage  in 
some  respects,  but  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  the  surest  grower  either  on  its 
own  roots  or  grafted,  and  the  flowers  when  developed  under  glass  are 
hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  other.  It  has  a  habit,  too,  of  flower- 
ing longer.  The  popularity  of  this  Rose  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of 
it  which  is  propagated  by  the  great  Rose  growers.  One  noted  nur- 
seryman in  the  south  informed  me  that  he  grew  20,000  of  the  Gloire 
de  Dijon  alone.  At  the  Handsworth  Nurseries,  near  Sheffield,  I  saw 
lately  a  houseful  of  young  plants  of  it  in  9-in.  pots,  and  about  10  ft. 
high — all  for  forcing  purposes.  As  to  the  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  it  is  the 
best  red  Rose  for  planting  out  under  glass  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
being  a  strong  grower  and  climber,  and  a  free  bloomer,  producing 
flowers  abundantly  in  early  spring  and  less  or  more  at  all  times 
during  the  season.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  to  which  class 
this  Rose  belongs  ?  It  is  called  a  "  Hybrid,"  but  it  is  classed  among 
the  "  Teas,"  and  was  first  exhibited  as  such  by  its  raiser,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  but  it  is  not  Tea-scented,  nor  like  a  Tea  in  flower.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  fine  Rose.  Another  useful  kind  as  a  variety  is  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  also  a  good  forcer  or  greenhouse  Rose,  blooming  more  or 
less  nearly  all  the  year  round  if  it  has  heat  enough  in  winte'r,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  of  good  substance.  Nor  must  our  old  friend 
General  .Jac<iueminot  be  forgotten  as  a  forcer  ;  for  early  or  late 
work  it  is  still  unsurpassed,  as  it  forces  better  than  most  others,  and 
opens  its  buds  freely,  and  its  colour  is  always  good.  There  are,  liow- 
evcr,  but  few  of  our  early  and  free-blooming  Roses  that  do  not  force 
freely,  and  if  they  are  not  pushed  hard  till  after  the  New  Year  or 
February  they  yield  plenty  of  fine  flowers. — J.  S.  W. 

China  Roses.— Why  is  it  that  the  old  blush  and  crimson  China 
Roses  are  not  more  extensively  grown  than  they  are  ?  They  flower 
in  succession  without  a  break  from  June  to  November,  and  possess 
the  most  pleasing  colours  to  be  found  anion,'  cultivated  plants.  They 
grow  and  flourish  in  soils  and  positions  in  which  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  would  be  starved  out  of  existence.  At  Gunnersbury 
Park  Mr.  Roberts  planted  several  hundred  last  spring  in  the  shrub- 
bery borders,  and  no  other  plants  in  the  same  borders  have  proved 
so  e6fective  .is  these  common  Roses. 

Rose  Beds  at  G-ood'WOod.  — I  can  fully  endorse  your  remarks 
(p.  529)  in  reference  to  pegging  down  Roses.  Three  years  back  I  was 
called  upon  to  replant  an  old  Rose  garden,  and  I  introduced  these 
Ro.se  beds  round  tlie  outside,  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  proved  very 
satisfactory.  The  individual  blooms  are  much  larger,  and  the  plants 
more  rolnist  than  those  under  any  otlier  system  of  culture.— R.  Gil- 
bert,  liin-yhk-)!. 
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STANDARD     PELAKGONIUMS. 

Grafted  Pelargoniums,  such  as  those  recommended  by  "A.  D.' 
(p.  459)  are  very  interesting  and  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse.  The  Ivy-leaf  and  other  varieties  mentioned  seldom, 
however,  remain  long  in  a  healthy  condition  when  grafted  upon 
zonals  ;  such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience  \^•ith  them.  Standard 
zonals,  however,  have  been  long  and  extensively  grown  here  for  the 
decoration  of  the  flower  garden,  and  the  diversity  of  colour  furnished 
by  the  flowers  of  these  plants  is  so  gi'eat,  ranging,  as  it  does,  from 
the  purest  white  to  the  most  intensely  bright  scarlet,  many  of  the 
interme<liate  shades  being  also  exceedingly  beautiful,  that  they  are 
altogether  better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  planting  in  the  centres  of 
large  beds,  or  in  association  otherwise  with  ordinary  bedding  plants 
than  standard  Roses,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  however  beautiful  thej'  may  be,  they  are  gene- 
rally past  their  best  at  the  time  when  bedding  plants  are  in  their 
greatest  beauty,  a  circumstance  which  consequently  mars  the  general 
effect  of  the  garden.  As  regards  standard  zonal  Pelargoniums,  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  they  remain  in  full  bloom  from  the 
time  they  are  planted  out  until  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  to 
their  winter  quarters,  which  need  not  be  earlier  than  the  middle  or 
end  of  October.  The  circumstance  of  growing  these  plants  in  the 
form  of  standards,  appears  to  increase  very  considerably  the  produc- 
tion of  bloom,  a  result  which  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  restriction  which  they  experience  in  the  supply  of 
nourishment  from  the  roots.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  many  how  such  slender  stems  are  able  to  convey  the 
necessary  amount  of  nourishment  to  such  large,  floriferous,  and 
robust  heads  as  those  with  which  they  are  furnished.  Considerable 
numbers  of  these  plants  have  long  been  grown  here,  and  some  of  them 
are  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  but  they  are  still  in  excellent 
health,  and  annually  produce  what  is  considered  a  very  remarkable 
and  good  effect  in  the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months. 
The  plants  used  in  this  way  are  all  seedlings,  as  such  are  found  to  be 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  fonning  standards  than  plants  raised 
from  cuttings.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in  the  autumn  or  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  the  young  plants  are  planted  in  lines  in  May 
following  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  They  are  generally  in  flower  by 
the  middle  of  July,  when  those  intended  for  standards  are  selected, 
and  this  selection  is  of  course  influenced  by  what  may  be  considered 
a  suitable  habit  of  growth  in  individual  plants,  desired  colour, 
and  quality  of  flowers,  &c.  To  such  plants  a  straight,  'strong 
stake  is  supplied,  and  to  this  the  principal  stem  is  se- 
cured, and  all  other  shoots  are  stopped  or  cut  back,  so  as 
to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  development  of  the  main 
or  princiijal  shoot.  Such  plants  are  carefidly  lifted  and  potted  in  the 
autumn,  wintered  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  similar  structure,  and 
again  planted  out  during  the  following  May.  And  by  the  end  of 
this,  the  second  season,  they  ha»\-e  generally  attained  the  desired 
height,  viz.,  4  ft.  6  in.  When  the  main  shoot  is  stopped,  the  lower 
side  shoots  are  neatly  cut  oft',  and  the  plants  are  encouraged  to  form 
well  balanced  and  symmetrical  heads.  In  autumn  they  must  be  again 
potted,  using  for  the  purpose  comparatively  small  pots.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  growing  temperature  until  they  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  their  removal  from  the  open  border,  and  have  become 
well  established  in  their  pots.  Treated  thus,  they  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  take  their  place  as  standards  in 
the  flower  garden  during  the  following  or  third  summer,  and,  with 
proper  treatment,  will,  as  has  been  stated,  last  for  many  years. 

The  shoots  of  the  zonal  Pelai-gonium  are  well  known  to  be  some- 
what brittle,  and  are  liable  to  be  broken  or  injured  by  high  winds 
unless  they  are  well  secured  by  stakes,  and  a  prominence  of  these 
necessiry  supports  are  apt  to  detract  from  the  graceful  appearance  of 
any  plant,  however  beautiful  its  flowers  and  foliage  may  be.  In  the 
ease  of  these  Pelargoniums,  however,  only  one  stake  to  each  plant 
is  employed,  and  they  are  formed  of  g-in.  iron  rod,  4^  ft.  long,  fur- 
nished with  a  tripod  some  15  in.  long,  to  insert  in  the  soil,  as  close  to 
the  stem  of  the  plant  as  it  can  be  got  without  injury  to  the  roots. 
The  stems  are  secured  to  those  roots  which  are  threaded  at  the  top, 
so  that  an  iron  hoop  or  ring,  2  ft.  in  diameter,  formed  of  i-in.  rod, 
strengthened  by  two  cross  bars,  can  be  fixed  by  a  nut  to  the  head  of 
the  iron  stake,  and  which  can,  of  course,  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
To  this  hoop  the  shoots  are  carefully  tied  as  they  are  produced,  and 
both  stakes  and  hoops  are  painted  gi'een,  so  that  they  are  not  con- 
spicuous, and  the  hoop  is  very  soon  altogether  hid  by  the  foliage. 
The  large  globular  heads,  which  are  soon  formed,  generally  attain 
dimensions  exceeding  4  ft.  in  di.ameter,  and  the  highest  winds  inflict 
no  injury  upon  them  whatever.  Towards  the  middle  of  October,  or 
before  they  are  likely  to  be  seriously  injured  l)y  frost,  the  heads  of 
the  plants  are  cut  tolerably  close  in,  the  iron  stakes  and  hoops  are 
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remove  I,  and  the  plants  are  carefully  potted.  The  somewhat  heavy 
lieais  are  supported  by  strong  wooden  stakes,  and  tlie  plants  are 
placed  for  a  time  in  gentle  warmth,  until  they  have  become  estab- 
lished in  their  pots,  and  give  indication  of  commencing  growth. 

It  is  found  that  the  smaller  the  pots  into  which  the  roots  of  the 
plants  can  without  injuring  them  be  got,  the  better  the  plants  gene- 
rally succeed  during  the  winter.  Young  shoots  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  stems  during  the  first  year  or  two,  but  these  are 
rubbed  otf  as  they  appear,  and  as  the  plants  become  older  this  is 
seldom  required.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  practice  of 
training  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  form  of  a  standard,  being,  it 
is  alleged,  contrary  to  their  natural  habit  of  growth,  &c.  This 
argument,  however,  equally  applies  to  many  other  species  of  plants 
so  treated  ;  therefore  I  will  attempt  no  defence  of  the  practice, 
further  than  to  say  that,  in  growing  them  in  this  manner,  an  effect  can 
be  produced  which  many  have  admired,  and  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  in  any  other  way.  P.  Grieve. 

C'ul/ord,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


SHRUBBY   AND   HERBACEOUS   SPIR^AS. 

On'e  of   the  most  suggestive  things  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  garden  was 
a  group  of  these   plants,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  in   the  late 
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Group  of  herbaceous  anil  slirubt>>  Spiraeas. 

Mr.  Hewetson's  garden  at  Weybridge.  The  shrubby  species,  among 
which  was  .Spiriea  arioefolia,  were  towards  the  centre,  and  the 
herbaceous  ones  grouped  around  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  combination 
was  singularly  beautiful,  especially  as  it  occurred  in  a  picturesque 
spot.  It  was  also  a  much  more  natural  combination  even,  speaking 
in  what  might  be  called  the  technical  or  scientific  sense,  than 
any  idea  ever  seen  carried  out  in  a  botanic  garden.  Tlie  engraving, 
though  a  delicate  one,  fails  to  show  the  right  effect  owing  to  a 
difficulty  of  showing  the  immense  number  of  blooms  of  the  white- 
flowered  shrub  Spiraea  arisefolia. 


The  Horned  Poppy.— In  the  Horned  Poppy  (Glaucium  corni- 
culatum)  may  be  found  a  plant  of  considerable  usefulness  for  winter 
decorative  bedding,  as  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  very  handsome 
ornamental  foliage  of  a  silvery  hue,  almost  as  white  as  that  of  the 
■Centaurea.  The  leaves  are  much  more  deeply  cut  than  those  of  that 
plant,  and,  planted  closely  together,  make  either  an  effective  mass  or 
very  ple.asing  lines.  To  ensure  strong  plants  for  the  winter,  seed 
should  be  sown  about  May,  as  the  plant  is  a  biennial,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  When  in  bloom  it  makes  a  striking  border  plant. 
—A.  D. 


NOTES    ON    HARDY    PLANTS. 

Geranium  'Wallicliii.^We  have  found  this  to  be  a  very 
useful  plant,  and  one  which  flowers  continuously.  Its  habit  is 
sprawling  ;  but  in  some  positions  this  is  an  advantage.  The  flowers, 
which  are  large  and  pale  blue,  have  dark  veins.  It  comes  true  from 
seed,  which  is  the  way  to  increase  it ;  division  need  not  be  attempted. 

-Ajithemis  arvensis  fl.-pl.— Cut  down  for  cuttings,  tjiis  is 
now  (Nov.  iOth)  again  in  flower,  and  it  will  go  on  blooming  if  the 
weather  be  not  too  severe.  This  old  plant  was  picked  up  a  couple 
of  years  ago  in  a  miner's  cottage  garden  at  Penicuick,  and  reintro- 
duced to  those  who  had  grown  it  many  years  ago.  It  is  also  culti- 
vated about  Kilsyth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fJlasgow.  Lasting, 
as  it  does,  anj'  length  of  time  in  water,  its  flowers  being  perfectly 
double,  aiul  pure  white,  a  colour  wliich  contrasts  well  with  the  dark 
green  feathery  foliage,  it  is  a  plant  that  deserves  extensive  culti- 
vation. 

Venidium  calendulaceum.— One  as  seldom  sees  this  as  the 
invaluable  pot  Marigold  giown  as  an  annual.  It  was  this  season  in 
flower  in  May,  and  continued  until  the  sharp  frost  (9°)  iu  October  put 
a  stop  to  it.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  its  seedlings,  both  as 
regards  habit  and  the  size,  shape,  and  shading  of  its  beautiful  orange 
flowers,  which  open  and  shut  when  cut  as  regidarly  as  when  growing 
in  the  border.  Careful  selection  in  seed  saving  is  needful  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  forms  of  this  delicate  and  refined  Marigold,  as  I 
have  heard  it  described.  I  observed  that  Mr.  Joad  had  a  plant  of 
it  in  the  bed  of  one  of  his  houses,  and  he  is  of  opiuion  that  it  is 
perennial.  Certainly  to  continue  its  blooming  by  growing  it  indoors 
would  be  desirable. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum.— I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of 
warning  to  the  description  of  this  plant  (p.  452).  It  should  never 
be  planted  in  a  border  that  is  annually  dug,  as  the  smallest  portion 
of  its  running  roots  grows,  and  it  is  certain  to  become  a  pest  equal 
to  Campanula  rapunculoides  and  variegated  Gout-weed.  A  border 
of  herbaceous  plants  5ti  yards  in  length  is  ruined  here  by  these  three 
pests.  The  Polygonum  has  also  got  among  the  roots  of  Kose  bushes, 
and  never  can  be  eradicated.  Its  arching  brauches  coming 
through  those  of  Madame  Plantier  and  Celine  Moss  are  picturesque 
perhaps,  but  turf  is  the  safest  position  for  such  a  deep  strong  runner. 
In  spring  the  j'oung  crimson  shoots  are  very  ornamental  and  useful 
for  cutting,  and  we  always  wait  until  it  has  grown  out  of  the  red 
state  before  commencing  our  annual  rooting  out  of  the  three  pests 
just  alluded  to.  Mr.  kSalter  told  me  the  roots  were  edible  and  used 
as  food  in  Japan. 

Thalictrum  minus  and  T.  adiantifolium  are  considered  syno- 
nymous, but  there  is  one  striking  distinction,  viz.,  T.  minus  nms 
and  T.  adiantifolium  does  not.  One  plant  of  T.  adiantifolium  came 
originally  from  Regent's  Park.  We  find  that  it  does  not  come  true 
from  seed  which  it  ripens  freely,  and  therefore  we  retain  the  original 
true  form  by  means  of  division.  Desirable  for  foliage  as  are  all  the 
small-growing  Thalictrums,  T.  minus  (I  mean  the  wild  plant)  has  to  be 
watched,  as  it  is  a  serious  matter  when  the  tough  roots  get  among 
Tea  Roses  or  plants  which  one  cannot  lift  at  any  moment. 

Saxifraga  "Wallace!. — Mr.  George  Wallace,  of  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  the  raiser,  three  years  ago,  of  this  distinct  Saxifrage, 
which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  very  like  S.  Mawii,  told  me  two 
strong  points  of  difference  between  these  two  sorts  ;  his  seedling,  he 
declares,  never  forms  bulbs  as  does  Mawii  at  the  a.xils  of  the  leaves 
— what  at  first  sight  appear  look  like  bulbs  forming,  stretch  out  into 
branches  i-u  S.  Wallacei,  and  for  winter  this  is  more  useful  than 
Mawii,  as  it  does  not  die  down  like  that  kind,  which  springs  up  from 
the  crown  each  season.  The  two  plants  are  quite  distinct,  and 
should  both  be  grown. 

Cineraria  maritima. — This,  I  see,  is  recommended  for  winter 
bedding,  but  G.  acanthifolia  is  a  much  more  reliable  plant,  being  per- 
fectly hardy  and  of  very  stiff,  firm  growth,  bearing  snow  or  wind 
with  impunity.  We  have  symmetrical  plaiits  of  it  alternated  with 
worked  Ivies  and  variegated  Iris  foetidissima,  I  ft.  high  and  Ih  ft. 
through.  We  cut  these  Cinerarias  down  in  June,  and  they  at  once 
spring  up  again  thick,  and  form  fine  grey  specimens  from  which  we 
get  any  quantity  for  our  flower-glasses  all  winter  without  disfiguring 
the'plants.  For  draughty  entrance  halls  or  passages  it  is  excellent, 
and,  of  course,  when  indoors  it  is  much  more  silvery,  as  it  is  always 
dry. 

Variegated  Iris. — We  have  a  large  quantity  of  this,  which 
we  used  when  winter  bedding  was  our  strong  point,  and  I  would 
gladly  exchange  it  with  any  one  who  is  busy  with  winter  gardening, 
and  who  wants  a  pointed-growing  variegated  plant,  as  I  cannot  cast 
away  so  useful  a  subject,  and  yet  we  need  the  ground  on  which  it 
grows. 

Carex  japonica  variegata. — I  do  not  see  this  in  the  lists 
of  plants  given  for  winter  beds  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  satisfac- 
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tory  plant  for  such  a  jHirpose,   perfectly   hardy,   and    of    graceful 
outline. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens. — The  severe  frosts  which  we 
have  had  have  finished  half-hardy  plants  ;  but  tliis  t'hrysantho- 
mum,  which  frequently  stands  the  winter  here,  and  tlie  yel- 
low form  which  we  have  gi'own  without  a  name  for  more  than 
twenty  years  are  both  untouched.  One  variety  is  a  fawn-yellow, 
not  the  least  primrose,  and  valuable  for  its  very  scarce  shade  of 
colour.  It  is  of  weaker  and  thinner  growth  tlian  the  white,  so  that 
in  planting  out  we  set  three  yellow  for  one  of  the  white  kind. 
It  is,  however,  a  pity  to  cry  up  one  plant  at  the  expense  of  another  ; 
both  should  be  in  every  mixed  border,  possibly  all  three,  but  the 
Primrose  form  we  have  not  here.  The  blue-green  foliage  of  white 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens  is  most  attractive  in  tlie  borders  at  this 
season,  and  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  grown  in  abundance  for  the 
Paris  markets  ;  "I  heard  of  the  fawn-coloured  C.  frutescens  at  Nice," 
a  resident  there  exclaimed  on  seeing  it  in  our  borders. 

Pine-apple-Scented  Salvia. — This  is  not  killed  yet ;  it  is 
called  elegans  about  here,  but  at  ilr.  .load's  garden  I  seen  quite  a 
different  plant  under  that  name,  and  tlie  Pine-apple  was  merely 
labelled  sweet  scented,  and  had  come  from  Mr.  (Jreen  thus 
designated. 

Lobelia  fulgens. — This  is  quite  unluirt  as  yet.  1  saw  at 
Fotley  and  Staunton-on-Wye  (Herefordshire)  a  bed  of  L.  cardinalis, 
which  had  stood  without  protection,  save  that  of  the  snow,  last 
■winter.  At  Fotley  .also  Berberidopsis  corallina  and  Fabiana  imbri- 
cata  on  the  house  wall  had  stood  unprotected  and  unhurt. 

Wardie  Lodge,  Edinhurgh.  F.  J.  Hofe. 


A  FINE  SUB-TROPICAL  BED. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  living  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Kent  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  his 
garden.  At  the  back  of  his  house  is  a  long  lawn  with  an  undulating 
bank  on  either  side  judiciously  planted  with  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  ;  in  one  of  the  recesses  was  a  bed  of  very  fine  Castor-oil  pl.ants, 
and  Chinese  Rice-paper  plants,  which  notwithstanding  the  cold  and 
wot  summer  which  we  have  had,  were  in  first-rate  condition  and 
most  effective.  With  the  smooth  turf  in  front  and  the  shrubs 
behind,  tlie  group  stood  out  grandly.  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn 
with  how  little  trouble  and  expense  this  fine  effect  had  been  prodnced, 
the  plants  whilst  under  cover  never  required  a  space  of  more  than 
20  square  feet ;  had  the  same  bed  been  planted  with  ordinary  bedding 
plants,  the  attendant  expense  and  labour  must  have  been  much 
greater,  and  the  effect  to  my  taste  much  less.  Of  this  bed  I  obtained 
the  following  notes  from  my  friend,  thinking  they  might  prove  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garde>j. 

"  The  garden  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Gibson  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  skilled  garden  architect 
and  without  a  large  outlay  of  money.  About  five  acres  of  ground 
were  purchased  at  the  back  of  a  good  sized  semi-detached  villa 
residence  within  an  easy  five  minutes  walk  of  a  town  of  over  20,000 
inhabitants  ;  there  were  natural  advantages  in  a  landscape  point  of 
view,  but  they  were  so  utilized  as  to  make  the  surrounding  property 
look  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  same  owner.  The  general  exclamation 
of  friends  on  seeing  the  bed  in  question,  has  been  '  how  very  hand- 
some, so  large,  and  in  this  wet  year  too,  but  we  could  not  attempt 
anything  of  tliis  kind,  it  requires  too  much  glass.'  Well,  let  us  see. 
The  bed  is  curved  in  shape,  it  is  about  27  ft.  or  28  ft.  long,  and  not 
quite  6  ft.  in  width,  it  faces  S.E.,  and  is  on  a  slight  artificial  slope 
on  the  inner  curve  of  a  small  shrubbery.  The  soil  of  the  bed  is  from 
15  in.  to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  is  replenished  every  spring  with  a  little 
rotten  manure  and  half  rotten  leaf  mould,  and  it  rests  on  a  little  over 
2  ft.  of  brick  rubbish.  The  Castor-oil  plants  this  season  varied  from 
4  ft.  6  in.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  and  they  consisted  of  the  tall  and  short 
growing  sorts  of  both  the  red-leaved  and  green-leaved  varieties 
judiciously  mixed  ;  there  were  in  all  about  thirty,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  Ai-alia  jjapyrifera,  the  latter  forming  a  row  in  front, 
and  one  or  two  were  planted  behind  the  row,  just  to  break  the 
formality  of  a  line.     The  Aralias  were  over  2  ft.  in  height. 

"  The  management  of  these  plants  would  not  tax  tlie  resources  of 
any  ordinary  garden  where  there  is  a  glasshouse  or  two  and  a  glazed 
pit,  and  also  tlie  command  of  a  little  bottom-Iieat.  The  Castor-oil 
Beans,  which  germinate  very  rapidly  in  a  little  bottom-heat,  were 
sown  in  small  tliumb  pots  .as  late  as  the  first  week  in  April,  in  a  sm.all 
hothouse,  but  not  in  bottom-heat ;  three  or  four  days  after  they  had 
been  shifted  into  small  5-in.  pots,  they  were  removed  to  a  slieltered 
part  of  a  greenhouse,  and  then  on  to  a  glazed  pit,  and  they  were 
turned  into  the  bed  out  of  6-in.  pots  towards  the  end  of  June. 
When  the  frosts  of  the  previous  autumn  had  destroyed  the  beauty 
of  the  Aralias  which  had  been  planted  out,  and  had  "killed  the  tops, 
a  few  of  the  quill-like  roots  were  dug  up  and  placed  in  seed  pans  in 


the  hothouse  ;  more  plants  sprang  up  than  were  wanted  ;  the  best 
were  pl.anted  in  small  thumb  pots,  and  left  for  six  weeks  or  more  in 
the  hothouse  ;  after  which  they  were  shifted  into  slightly  larger  pots, 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Castor-oil  plants,  except  that  they  were  turned  out  of  7-in.  pots  into 
the  bed.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  tlie  plants  did  not  require 
more  space  than  the  pots  which  contained  them. 

"In  a  hot  season  a  lied  of  tliis  sort  would  require  an  occasional 
watering  to  soak  into  the  soil.  There  is  really  no  more  trouble  than 
with  ordinary  bedding  stock  which  has  to  be  saved  through  the 
winter,  and  there  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  beauty  beeween  the 
handsome  foliage  of  the  sub-tropical  plants  and  the  fl.at  bed  of  colour, 
however  fine,  which  is  oftener  than  not  damaged  by  rain  just  at  the 
time  when  the  garden  is  wanted  to  look  at  its  best."  G.  .S.  .S,. 


HARDY    V.    TENDER    PLANTS. 

UxDER  this  heading  there  are  some  remarks  (p.  ,^04)  which  I  do  not 
think  ought  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  because  comparisons  are 
there  made  that  are  not  only  in  bad  taste  but  positively  misleading. 
An  injustice,  too,  is  done  to  cultivators  and  owners  of  choice  plants. 
The  writer  of  the  remarks  in  question  must  either  be  drawing  upon 
his  own  imagination  or  he  places  a  low  estimate  upon  the  tastes  of 
the  horticultur.al  public.  He  says  that  Colcus  Verscliattelti  would 
still  be  much  admired  if  it  cost  a  guinea  a  plant.  Now  lie  s.ays  it 
is  disregarded  because  it  is  common.  The  fact  is,  this  Coleus  is  the- 
only  one  that  has  been  extensively  grown,  just  because  it  is  easily- 
managed,  and  the  only  one  that  succeeds  as  a  bedding  plant.  There 
are  few  gardens  without  it,  and  it  is  extensively  grown  in  our  public 
parks  and  gardens  because  it  is  cheap.  The  remarks  about  Gar- 
denia florida  are  not  very  obvious,  but  when  its  culture  is  understood 
no  plant  is  easier  grown,  and  most  persons  believe  that  it  is  not  in- 
ferior to  a  good  Pink,  but  its  comparison  to  a  Rose  is  out  of  the 
question.  Then  we  have  I  think  most  injudicious  comparisons 
between  Orchids  and  hardy  plants.  I  have  grown  and  admired 
hardy  phants  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  tlie  idea  of 
comp.aring  Calanthe  Veitchi  with  a  Snapdragon  is  too  much.  Snap- 
dragons are  beautiful  hardy  plants  for  the  cottagers'  garden,  or  any 
garden  for  tliat  matter,  but  they  never  flower  at  Christmas,  while 
Calanthe  Veitchi  gladdens  us  with  gorgeous  spikes  of  rose  .and  crim- 
son flowers  at  that  dull  and  dreary  season.  C.  veratrifolia  is,  we  are 
told,  inferior  to  a  good  white  Phlox,  and  that  it  would  be  positively 
insignificant  in  a  herbaceous  border.  1  really  cannot  understand, 
h'lw  a  person  having  the  least  knowledge  of  plants  can  make 
such  a  statement.  If  Calanthe  veratrifolia  could  be  grown  in  a 
herbaceous  border  as  it  can  be  grown  in  an  hothouse,  it  would 
stand  out  pre-eminently  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants. 
Comparing  it  with  a  white  Phlox  is  absurd.  Calanthe  veratrifolia 
has  flowers  of  snowy  purity,  and  they  last  in  beauty  for  three 
months,  and  in  a  cut  state  they  can  be  used  for  purposes  for  which 
no  one  would  dream  of  using  the  Phlox. 

The  intrinsic  beauty  of  flowers  cannot  be  measured  by  pounds,, 
shillings,  and  pence  ;  their  commercial  value  must  alw.ays  depend 
on  their  rarity  and  beauty  combined.  Many  new  and  rare  Orehids 
are  introduced  annually,  but  all  Orchid  growers  are  well  aware  that 
they  do  not  fetch  a  high  price  merely  because  they  are  rare,  but 
because  tliey  are  beautiful  as  well.  Mr.  Stevens,  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  could  tell  us  something  about  the  value  of  Orchids- 
when  gi'owers  have  found  out  their  intrinsic  worth.  Collectors,  too, 
soon  find  out  to  their  cost  that  it  does  not  p.ay  to  introduce  plants 
of  any  kind  that  have  only  rarity  to  recommend  them.  I  will  not 
continue  my  remarks  further,  except  to  say  tliat  the  most  outrageous 
taste  is  displayed  in  reference  to  the  Bougainvillea.  That  hardy  her- 
baceous plants  have  been  sadly  neglected  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^ 
that  there  is  now  an  equally  strong  feeling  in  their  favour  cannot  be 
questioned  ;  and  if  we  are  indebted  to  one  periodical  more  than 
another  for  bringing  .about  this  better  st.ate  of  things  it  is  The  Gar- 
den. But  there  is  one  fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is 
this — herbaceous  and  hardy  plants  claim  a  jilace  in  the  flower 
garden,  but  if  pushed  into  a  position  which  they  cannot  worthily 
occupy,  and  if  unjust  comparisons  are  made  between  tliem  and  other 
beautiful  flowers,  no  good  can  come  of  it.  Let  all  tilings  come  in 
their  proper  order.  Let  there  be  a  place  for  all,  and  every  one  to 
its  ijlace.  J.  DorcL.w. 


Osborn's  Golden  Feather.— I  find  that  this  kind  h.aving  a 
denser  and  more  compact  habit  of  gi-owth  than  the  commoner  sort, 
withstands  the  winter  best.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  little  moment 
to  those  who  only  use  these  plants  tlio  first  year  raised  from  seed, 
and  then  throw  them  away  ;  but  those  who  use  tliem  for  winter 
etfect,  and  especially  those  who  grow  tliem   in  quantity  to  seed  the- 
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second  year,  find  it  to  be  a  matter  ot  tlie  first  importance  that  they 
should  possess  the  hardiest  kind.  Osborn's  laciniated  variety  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  bright  in  hue,  but  its  foliage  is  the  most 
pleasing  ;  ami  a  subdued  yellow  is  certainly  much  more  acceptable 
under  brilliant  sunshine  than  a  glaring  gaudy  tint  like  that  furnished 
by  a  mass  of  the  coniniou  kind. — A.  I). 


TOM  THUMB  FUCHSIA. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  somewhat  resembling  F.  gracilis,  but 
smaller,  rarely  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  and  forming  spreading 
little  bushes  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  eacli  tiny  shoot  being 
laden  with  erimson-sepalled,  purple-petalled  flowers  and  briglit 
buds,  as  suggested  in  the  annexed  engraving,  which  represents  the 
top  of  a  flowering  shoot,  exactly  of  the  natural  size.  The  plant  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  grown  in  England,  but  here,  in  Ireland, 


Tom  niumb  Fucli&i.i. 


the  naturalised  liome  of  the  Fuchsia,  it  is  more  common,  although 
nowhere  so  plentiful  as  the  F.  globosa,  F.  Riccartoni,  and  F.  gra- 
cilis. Little  bushes  of  it  are  charming  ornaments  to  the  rockery  and 
herbaceous  lx)rder,  or  even  for  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn  iu 
sheltered  places.  Cuttings  inserted  in  any  light  garden  soil  about 
July,  and  sheltered  by  a  hand-glass  or  cloche,  root  freely  and  form 
pretty  little  plants  for  flowering  the  following  year.  As  a  pot  plant 
it  is  very  desirable,  and  if  cuttings  be  forwarded  in  a  cold  frame 
pretty  little  specimens  may  be  obtained,  and  are  very  useful  for 
summer  and  autumn  greenhouse  or  window  decoration.  Were  it 
more  readily  procurable,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  most  desiraMe  plant 
for  the  cott.age  window.  Whether  this  Fuchsia  is  a  puny  form  of 
the  hardy  F.  Riccartoni,  or  a  pure  species  hitherto  overlooked  in 
the  great  struggle  after  "  new  and  rare"  plants,  is  a  question  of  merely 
seconilary  importance.  The  main  point  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  effective  of  all  hardy  kinds  of  Fuchsia,  and  as  such 
worthy  of  a  far  more  genenal  distribution  than  it  now  enjoys. 
Kevcrthek'ss,  if  any  re<aders  of  The  Gakdkn  will  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  the  correct  name,  or  any  details  as  to  the  introduction  or 
history  of  the  plant  which  may  be  known  to  them,  I  have  no  doubt 


that  such  information  would  be  Welcomed  by  many  others  Ijesides 
myself.  Meanwhile  I  will  content  myself  with  its  popular  name, 
Tom  Thumb  Fuchsia.  F.  W.  B. 


Winter  Bedding  with  Evergreens.— .Some  excellent  sug- 
gestions on  this  matter  are  given  in  The  G.\rde.v  (p.  4.51).  Ever- 
green winter  bedding  must  soon  become  more  fashionable  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  but  the  dithculty  which  many  will  experience  in 
securing  sufficient  and  appropriate  plants  for  the  put  pose  will,  I 
fancy,  debar  many  from  practising  the  system  so  extensively  as  they 
might  desire.  For  several  winters  we  have  filled  our  flower  beds 
with  evergreens  in  a  manner  which  has  pleased  e\'erybo<ly,  and  the 
plan  can  be  so  easily  carried  out  that  I  am  sure  anyone  who  may 
give  it  a  trial  w'ill  find  it  to  answer  the  purpose.  In  most  gardens 
there  are  largo  plants  of  various  kinds  of  evergreens,  which  generally 
i-equire  cutting  in  at  tliis  season,  and  these  prunings.when  effectively 
arranged  in  beds,  with  their  cut  ends  in  the  soil,  produce  such  an 
evergreen  flower  garden  as  few  rooted  plants  could  surpass.  We 
have  just  finished  filling  our  flower  beds  in  this  manner  ;  some  of  the 
beds  are  filled  with  little  shoots  not  more  than  Gin.  high  ;  others  have 
large  little-tree  branches  of  finely-berried  Hclly  dotted  here  and  there 
above  the  dwarfer  material.  Some  of  the  circular  beds  have  a  finely- 
sliaped  well-berried  Holly-top  as  a  centre,  others  have  a  small 
.Spruce  iioint  placed  amid  other  kind  of  evergreens.  Dark  berried 
Holly  twigs  border  a  light  centre  of  the  same  kind  and  vice  rer.id. 
Any  kind  of  arrangement  may  be  adopted  that  will  suit  the  beds. 
If  put  in  now  we  find  that  nearly  every  kind  of  evergreen  will 
remain  fresh  far  into  the  spring  ;  or,  indeed,  until  various  kinds  of 
bulbs  begin  to  make  a  display.  AVlien  the  winter  has  been  mild  we 
have  often  found  many  of  the  twigs  put  in  in  autumn  little  rooted 
plants  in  spring.  At  p.451  mention  is  made  as  to  the  "facility"  with 
which  the  plants  there  recommended  can  be  "transplanted  ;"  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  should  a  severe  winter  follow  the  transplanting 
of  Hollies  and  various  Conifers  at  the  present  time  many  of  them 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  severely,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced  ;  and  I  fear  there  would  be  a  good  many  deaths  during 
a  hot  summer  were  the  plants  only  transplanted  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  as  they  would  be  where  the  plants  are  cleared  out  to  make  room 
for  the  summer  bedders.  If  rooted  plants  must  be  used  bushy  little 
plants  in  6  in.  or  8  in.  pots  would  be  best  for  the  purpose.  Two  or 
three  hundred  would  fill  a  good  many  little  beds,  and  plunging  the 
pots  would  be  as  easy  a  matter  as  planting,  while  the  chances  of  being 
killed  through  bad  planting  or  weather  influences  would  be  removed. 

— CUMBRIAN. 


Extremes  of  Cold.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
.Society  held  on  Saturday,  Col.  Piatt  presiding,  the  secretary 
reported  the  extremes  of  cold  during  the  month.  Skating  in  the 
gardens  so  early  in  the  winter  h.as  not  been  known  for  many  years. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  reminded  the  Fellows  that  there  had 
not  been  a  warm  month  for  two  years,  and  that  every  month 
since  August,  1878,  h.ad  been  colder  than  the  average.  Besides 
being  so  cold,  the  period  had  been  characterised  until  the  end  of 
September,  1879,  by  a  most  unusual  deficiency  of  sunshine  and 
excess  of  rain.  The  mean  temperature  of  December,  1878,  and 
January,  1879,  were  remarkably  low,  and  yet  the  winter  of  1879-80 
has  begun  with  lower  temperature  than  its  precursor.  T)ie  actual 
minimum  temperatures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  had  been 
surpassed  in  intensity  on  some  previous  occasions — for  instance  on 
Christmas  Day,  1860,  and  again  on  January  4,  1867,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  Camden  Square  fell  to  6.7°,  and  the  Christmas  Day, 
1870,  to  14'0°,  while  this  year  the  lowest  point  was  16  V  on  the 
morning  of  December  7.  The  greatest  severity  of  the  late  frost  was, 
however,  felt  further  nortli  than  London,  and  temperature  below 
zero — i.e.,  more  than  32''  below  freezing,  had  been  reported  from 
accurate  instruments  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Half  Hardy  Plants  and  Frost.— The  present  severe  frost, 
following  so  hastily  on  a  wet  sunless  summer,  will  undoubtedly  affect 
many  plants  that  are  usually  hardy  enough  to  withstand  an  ordinary 
winter,  when  their  growth  is  well  ripened  by  summer  heat ;  but  this 
year  the  finest  and  most  growing  weather  which  we  had  was  late  in 
the  autumn,  consequently  vegetation  was  active  even  until  suddenly 
checked  by  severe  frost.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  would  warn 
the  inexperienced,  and  that  is,  that  when  thaw  comes  not  to  be  in 
a  hurry  to  clear  away  tlie  withered  foliage  from  such  plants  as  Pam- 
pas Grass,  Tritomas,  or  any  border  plants  of  similar  habits,  as  from 
ray  own  experience  I  know  that  these  natural  protectors,  viz.,  dead 
leaves,  are  best  left  intact  until  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over. 
We  all  like  to  see  our  gardens  look  neat  and  trim,  but  when  the  life 
of  our  plants  is  at  stake,  it  is  bettiT  to  tolerate  a  little  unsightly 
rubbish  than  to  leave  our  garden  full  of  blank  spaces  for  the  rest  of 
tlie  year  ;  even  a  handful  of  leaves  placed  around  a  plant  may  some- 
times save  its  life. — J.  G.,  Linton. 
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PLATE    CCXL— A    GROUP    UF    BEARDLESS 
IRISES. 

Drawn  by  CONSTANCE  PIERRErONT. 

Everyone  knows  and,  knowing,  admires  the  bearded  Irises  ; 
but  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  aware  of  the  beauty  and  the 
delight  which  may  be  found  in  the  beardless  Irises,  a  group 
of  which  is  represented  iu  the  plate  issued  with  the  present 
number.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  popular 
judgment  is  founded  on  reason.  Taking  them  all  through, 
no  beardless  Iris,  not  even  the  K.-empferi  (the  one  beardless 
Iris  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  "  florist's 
flower,"  and  which  was  described  and  illustrated  in  No.  406, 
p.  198)  possesses  that  union  of  grace  of  outline  with  delicacy 
of  colouring,  which  i.s  the  charm  of  such  a  bearded  Iris,  for 
instance,  as  I.  pallida.  Yet  many  of  the  beardless  Irises  are 
handsome  and  indeed  lovely,  and  they  are  all  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  love  flowers  as  flowers,  and  who  do 
not  regard  plants  merely  as  material  for  constructing  the 
gaudy  or  the  grotesque  patchworks  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
gardens.  To  the  gardener  who  is  also  a  botanist  they  have 
an  especial  interest,  because  they  are  not  only  much  more 
widely  spread  than  the  bearded  forms,  but  in  all  probability 
older,  that  is,  earlier  in  origin.* 

Not  only  are  the  recognised  species  belonging  to  the  beard- 
less division  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  bearded,  but 
the  differences  between  the  several  kinds  are  much  more 
marked  and  distinct.  The  bearded  Irises  are  very  much  alike, 
and,  in  giving  them  separate  names,  stress  has  often  to  be  laid 
on  such  variable  characters  as  colour  and  size.  The  beardless 
Irises,  on  the  other  hand,  present  a  large  number  of  tangible 
unlikenesses,  enabling  the  very  beginner  to  recognise  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  several  species.  Numerous,  however,  as 
ar3  the  various  kinds,  a  very  little  study  shows  that  they  may 
be  arranged  with  more  or  less  completeness  into  a  number  of 
groups,  each  consisting  of  central  or  typical  and  outlying 
members. 

One  group,  of  which  the  beautiful  unguicularis  (or  stylosa) 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  is  not  represented  in  the  plate,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  members  of  this  group  flower  in 
winter  or  quite  early  spring,  whereas  most  of  the  beardless 
Irises  and  all  those  pictured  in  the  plate  flower  in  mid  or  late 
summer.  I  regret  this  unavoidable  omission,  because 
unguicularis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  beardless 
forms.  Possibly  its  beauty  appears  aU  the  more  striking,  at 
all  events  we  appreciate  it  the  more,  just  because  it  comes  to 
us  in  the  winter.  It  is  an  excellent,  easily-managed  pot  plant, 
flowering  readily  under  glass  (in  the  open  it  is  apt  to  be  cut  by 
the  frost),  and  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  the  happy 
possessors  of  a  little  greenhouse  to  obtain  from  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sugden,  or  from  Mr.  Ware,  or  from  some  other  of  the 
nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  Irises,  good,  strong, 
sturdy  specimens  of  this  delightful  plant,  taking  care  to 
choose  those  with  the  pots  crammed  full  of  roots.  I  tliink 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  flowers  are  not  very 
numerous  at  a  time,  but  they  come  in  succession  ;  I  had  last 
winter  a  plant  which  went  on  flowering  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  end  of  February,  right  through  that 
memorable  dreary  season.  Its  large  and  elegant  lavender 
coloured  flowers,  which,  whenever  they  felt  the  influence  of  a 
little  warmth  and  sunlight,  sent  forth  a  delicate  and  delight- 
ful fragrance,  brought  me  consolation  on  many  a  dark  and 
dismal  day.     I  well  remember  that  before  the  Iris  flowered 

*  I  must  not  enter  into  this  point  liere,  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  think- 
ing th  at  the  curious  tuft  of  hairs  on  each  of  the  tliree  outer  petals  or  "  falls," 
which  we  call  the  "beard,"  is  a  comparatively  late  introduction,  the  first  Irises 
■which  came  into  existence  being,  in  all  probability,  plain  beardless  ones. 


my  little  greenhouse  was  nearly  filled  with  Chrysanthemums^ 
of  whose  bloom  I,  and  especially  my  gardener,  were  not  a 
little  proud ;  but  as  soon  as  my  first  unguicularis  bloom  had 
opened  I  was  impatient  until  my  Chrysanthemums  had  been 
cast  out :  its  delicate  and  sweet  beauty  made  me  intolerant  of 
the  showy,  but,  compared  with  it,  garish  florists'  flowers. 

A  very  distinct  group  is  formed  by  I.  spuria  and  its  allies. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  tall  plants,  blooming  somewhat 
late  in  summer,  witli  erect,  rather  narrow  leaves  and  close  set 
flowers,  and  their  rijie  cajtsules  are  strongly  ribbed.  One  of 
the  handsomest  of  these  is  I.  ochroleuca.  No.  6  in  the  plate. 
The  opaque  waxen  whiteness  of  its  large  petaloid  stigmas,* 
closely  bent  down,  as  in  all  the  members  of  this  group,  over 
the  falls,  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  flowers,  contrasting  as  it 
does  with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  falls  themselves.  The  origin 
of  ochroleuca  is  unknown  ;  it  exists,  as  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  in  gardens  only.  A  variety  with  the  name  gigantea 
is  highly  spoken  of.  One  disadvantage  in  this  group  is  that 
the  flowers  are  so  close  set  on  the  stalk  that  they  have  not 
room  to  expand,  and,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  are  tilted  up  on 
one  side.  A  gathered  cluster  makes,  however,  a  very  hand- 
some centre  in  a  nosegay ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
Irises,  the  buds  expand  readily  in  water.  Next  to  ochroleuca, 
perhaps  even  surpassing  it,  comes  the  allied  I.  ]\Ionnieri,  a 
very  tall  plant  coming  from  Crete,  with  abundant  large  flowers 
of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  flowerers,  show- 
ing a  full  bloom  even  when  Kasmpferi  has  passed  away,  and  has 
the  further  merit  of  being  fragrant.  The  odour  is  not  very 
powerful  but  very  pleasing.  Very  closely  allied  to  these  is  the 
Himalayan  form,  I.  aurea,  No.  8  in  the  plate.  This  is  a  very 
handsome  plant,  with  which  I  hope  soon  to  become  better 
acquainted  than  I  am  at  present.  I.  spuria  itself,  with  its 
many  varieties,  does  not  recommend  itself  to  me  very  greatly. 
In  some  of  the  forms,  as  in  the  so-called  spuria  major,  and  also 
in  the  Algerian  variety  known  as  Reichenbachii,  the  colouring 
is  bright,  and  some  people  might  think  them  handsome,  espe- 
cially when  seen  in  masses ;  but  the  mixture  which  they  offer 
of  blue  or  purple  and  yellow  is  to  my  mind  too  coarse  to  be 
pleasing ;  besides,  there  is  a  certain  stiffness  and  want  of 
elegance  in  their  outlines.  I  prefer  the  smaller  flowers  of 
such  varieties  as  that  known  a.s  desertorum,  with  its  paler 
flowers,  narrow  falls,  and,  in  some  cases,  marked  fragrance,  or 
even  the  white  Giildenstadtii,  which,  however,  is  very  inferior 
to  ochroleuca.  Some  of  the  spuria  group  are  absolutely 
worthless  from  a  gardening  point  of  view.  When  you  have 
devoted  the  best  nook  in  your  garden,  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion to  a  plant  which,  in  the  end,  bears,  amidst  a  dense  mass  of 
tall,  strong  leaves,  a  number  of  insignificant  dirty-coloured 
flowers,  you  begin  to  understand  tl»e  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"of  botanical  interest  only."  As  an  outlying  member  of 
the  spuria  group,  I  may  refer  to  the  little  I.  graminea, 
though  this  is  by  some  authors  associated  with  quite  different 

^  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  flowers  of  the 
Iris  consists  of  the  foUewiu;;  parts  :  On  the  outside  ai"e  the  three  outer  petals  or 
divisions  of  the  perianth,  wliich,  since  they  generally  hang  or  are  bent  down,  are 
called  "  falls."  Within  these,  and  alternatiu';  with  them,  come  the  tliree  inner 
perianth  divisions,  which,  since  they  are  generally  erect,  are  called  "standards." 
In  the  centre  of  the  flower  the  style  splits  up  into  three  stigmas,  each  of  which, 
broad,  highly-coloured,  and  petal-like,  spreads  out  and  hangs  over,  or  sometimes 
is  closely  bent  down  upon  the  fall  opposite  to  which  it  is  placed.  Each  stigma 
terminates  in  two  triangular,  often-toothed,  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small, 
flaps,  the  so-called  crests,  well  shown  in  many  of  the  ligures  of  the  plate.  The 
stigma,  in  overhanging  the  fall,  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  tunnel,  sometimes  with  a 
wide,  sometimes  with  a  narrow,  mcuith,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  stigma,  at  the 
base  of  the  crests,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  is  a  narrow  leilge.  It  is  on 
this  ledare  that  the  prdlen  must  fall  to  fertilise  the  plant.  Inside  the  tunnel, 
lying  underneath  each  arching  stigma,  sometimes  readily  visible,  sometimes 
almost  entirely  hidden,  is  an  anther.  .\ll  Irises  have  markings  on  the  fall  just 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  attracting  insects  ; 
and  the  insect,  a  bee  for  instance,  in  entering  the  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of 
sucking  the  nectar  at  the  bottom  of  the  stigma  and  fall,  brushes  against  the 
ledge  of  the  stigma,  and  deposits  on  it  the  pollen  which  he  has  gathered  from 
another  plant.  The  beard  of  the  fall,  which  leads  from  the  surface  of  the  fall 
riglit  into  the  tunnel,  seems  to  be  a  device  for  compelling  the  insect  to  brush 
against  the  leilge. 
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kinds.*  This  is  of  no  great  value  as  a  border  plant,  the  flowers 
are  too  much  hidden  by  the  over-topping  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
themselves  are  singly  of  no  great  beauty.  Nevertheless  their 
mixed  blue  and  purple  tints  will  be  found  to  render  them  of 
value  as  cut  blooms  ;  they  can  then  be  made  to  harmonise 
most  efiectually  with  other  flowers. 

Next  to  I.  Ksempferi,  with  which  the  present  paper  does 
not  propose  to  deal  at  all,  the  mo5t  popular,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  beardless  division,  are  the  members 
of  the  sibirica  group.  In  the  typical  form,  I.  sibirica,  the 
flowers  are,  it  is  true,  small,  but  they  are  produced  in  un- 
stinted profusion,  and  their  colouring  and  marking  fully  atone 
for  the  want  of  size.  JIany  seedling  varieties  of  sibirica  of 
divers  colours  and  tints  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  nursery- 
men's lists,  all  of  them  beautiful,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
so.  The  great  feature  in  all  of  them  is  the  delicate  veining 
and  marbling  of  the  falls,  as  indicated  in  the  white  variety 
represented  as  No.  5  in  the  plate  ;  but  it  is  impossible  in  any 
lithograph  to  reproduce  the  tints  and  gradations  which  make 
up  the  charm  of  the  living  flowers.  All  these  kinds  are 
worthy  of  cultivation;  the  only  one  to  be  avoided  is  I.  sibirica  fl.  -pi.  t 
Besides  the  garden  varieties,  there  are  many  kinds  of  natural 
occurrence,  such  as  the  form  known  as  acuta,  with  compara- 
tively short  flower-stems,  and  flexuosa  with  white  flowers  :  and 
stretching  away  from  the  type  are  forms  which  may  be  recog- 
nised as  distinct  species,  ilessrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  are  distribut- 
ing a  charming  plant  of  this  group,  with  pale  and  with  also 
deeper  purple  flowers,  under  the  provisional  name  of  trigono- 
carpa  ;  and  Haage  it  Schmidt  have  a  kind  which  they  call 
tenuifolia,J  possessing  the  desirable  feature  that  the  flowers 
emit  a  perfume  like  that  of  cloves.  But  the  one  kind  which 
"  no  garden  should  be  without "  is  the  form  known  as  orientalis, 
No.  4  in  the  plate, the  flowersof  whichare  larger.the falls  broader 
and  bigger,  and  the  colouring  more  intense  and  deeper  than  in 
L  sibirica.  The  red  sheath  or  spathe,  moreover,  gives  the  plant 
a  beauty  while  it  is  still  in  bud  ;  few  sights  are,  indeed,  more 
charming  than  a  well-grown  plant  of  orientalis,  with  its  flowers 
partly  expanded  and  partly  ensheathed  as  buds.§ 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  as  closely 
as  I  could  wish  I.  tenax,  a  North  American  form  (No.  2  in 
the  plate),  but  it  is  obviously  a  close  neighbour  of  sibirica, 
and  is  a  very  desirable  plant ;  it  is  now  bemg  carefully  culti- 
vated and  may  be  obtained  from  the  leading  firms. 

Allied  to  tenax,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures, to  orientalis  on  the  other,  and  yet  forming  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  its  own,  is  the  Californian  form  I.  longipetala. 
This,  the  various  cultivated  specimens  of  which  appear  to  vary 
not  a  little,  is  a  showy  plant ;  but  its  rather  long  and  straggling 
falls,  in  spite  of  their  charming  light  violet  or  lavender  colour, 
and  their  graceful  markings,  give  it  a  more  or  less  unfinished 
look.^  Closely  resembling  longipetala  in  its  foliage  and  liabits, 
is  the  form  which  Kegel  has  introduced  under  the  name  of  I 

*  The  form  of  the  flowers,  especially  the  stigna  firmly  reflexed  over  the  fiddle- 
shaped  fall,  the  ribbed  capsule,  the  characters  of  the  roots,  and  otlier  features 
are  most  distinctly  those  of  the  spuria  group,  in  spite  of  its  leaves  being, 
especially  in  the  narrow-leaved  form,  nan-ower  than  the  other  members  of  the 
group. 

t  If  any  "  double-minded  "  florist  wishes  to  have  brought  home  to  him  the 
evil  he  is  doing  by  his  efforts  to  "  double  "  flowers  which  Nature  intended  to  be 
single,  let  him  look  at  this  vile  ami  ugly  parody  on  a  beautiful  original. 

t  The  real  I.  tenuifolia,  of  Pallas,  is  something  quite  different. 

§  Orientalis  is  by  many  regarded  as  identical  with  Fischer's  hrematophylla.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  from  Sweet's  description  that  the  latter  is  quite  a  different 
plant  from  the  former.  It  is  much  shorter,  smaller,  and  flowers  much  earlier. 
I  have  not  yet  come  across  what  has  satisfied  me  as  Fischer's  haimotophylla, 
though  I  am  anxious  to  do  so.  The  feature  which  led  Fischer  to  give  it"  the 
name  he  did— the  red  colour  of  the  young  leaves  and  shoots— cannot  be  relied 
on  for  diagonistic  purposes  ;  very  many  forms  have  the  young  leaves  and  first 
shoots  more  or  less  red. 

U  Cuiiously  enough,  longipetala  has  an  imperfectly  developed  rudimentary,  but 
still  very  distinct,  crest  on  the  falls  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  link  between  the  beardless 
and  the  crested  divisions. 


spectabilis.  It  was  gathered  by  his  son,  Albert  Regel,  in 
Central  Asia,  and,  to  judge  by  its  name,  ought  to  bo  handsome. 
My  plants  of  it  have  not  yet  flowered,  and  I  can  say  nothing 
more  about  it,  but  Regel  promises  an  early  description  of  it. 

As  the  centre  of  another  group  we  may  take  the  common 
American  I.  virginica.  This  is  a  vigorous  floriferous  plant, 
s[ireading  very  rapidly  when  grown  in  a  somewhat  moist  rich 
soil.  The  flowers  vary  very  considerably  in  tint,  and  some 
of  the  more  deeply-coloured  forms  are  not  unhandsome.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  stifi"ness  and  formality  about  the  blooms 
which,  to  my  mind,  prevents  it  being  considered  as  a  really 
attractive  kind.  More  highly  coloured,  frequently  very  strik- 
ing from  the  juxtaposition  of  a  pure  white  and  a  deep  rose 
tint,  is  the  very  closely  allied  I.  versicolor ;  but  this,  too,  lacks  a 
certain  elegance,  so  that  one  is,  in  looking  at  it,  led  to  wonder 
why  a  flower  so  beautifully  coloured  gives  one  so  little  plea- 
sure. !Many  seedlings,  both  of  virginica  and  versicolor,  are  in 
cultivation  ;  and,  though  what  may  be  perhaps  considered  as 
the  typical  forms  of  each  are  very  distinct,  almost  every  inter- 
mediate .stage  between  the  two  may  be  seen. 

One  feature  of  the  virginica  group  is  the  small  develop- 
ment of  the  standards,  and  we  thus  pass  to  the  very  hand- 
some I.  tridentata  (No.  1  in  the  plate).  This,  which  is  also 
a  North  American  form,  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any 
standards  at  all  ;  they  are  reduced  to  insignificant  little  peaks, 
which  have  to  be  looked  for  to  be  seen.  In  return  the  falls  are 
largely  developed,  highly  coloured,  and  manifest  real  beauty 
in  their  form  and  markings.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer, 
a  strong  grower,  spreading  very  rapidly,  and  in  every  way 
a  desirable  plant.  I.  tridentata  is  an  American  form, 
occurring  in  the  Northern  States  ;*  but  there  is  found  in 
Asia  a  closely  allied,  or  at  least  a  strictly  analogous  form,  I. 
setosa.  No.  3  in  the  plate,  which,  however,  is  a  far  less  beauti- 
ful plant  than  its  American  ally.  No  one  who  compares  tri- 
dentata with  virginica  can  doubt  that  the  two  are  closely 
allied,  and  j'et  tridentata  has  quite  other  affinities.  In  spite 
of  its  comparatively  broad  leaves,  many  of  its  features  point 
to  the  narrow-leaved  sibirica  group,  especially  to  orientalis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  overlook  its 
affinities  with  the  Kiempferi  group ;  and  its  beauty  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  characters  of  these  two 
groups  are  added  to  those  of  the  plainer  virginica. 

Resembling  tridentata  and  seto.sa  in  one  feature,  viz.,  in  the 
smallness  of  its  standards,  but  in  reality  quite  widely  sepaiated 
from  them,  is  the  common  yellow  Flag,  I.  Pseudacorus,  a  variety 
of  which  is  seen  in  Nj.  7  of  the  plate.  Common  as  is  Pseuda- 
corus, everyone  who  has  grown  it  fairly,  will,  I  think,  be 
ready  to  admit  its  beauty.  Whoever  has  in  his  garden  a 
pond  or  a  ditch,  or  even  a  thoroughly  damp  spot,  ought  to 
plant  this  Iris  largely.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  great  clump  of  this  yellow  Flag,  with  the  tall 
leaves  starting  up  from  the  side  of  a  pool,  and  the  golden 
clusters  of  flowers  gleaming  bright  in  a  midsummer  sun. 
Three  things  it  loves — a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  ■water,  and  abun- 
dance of  sunlight.  It  is  cruel  to  place  it,  as  I  have  seen  it 
placed,  in  some  dank  dark  hole,  where  the  sun's  beams  never 
reach  it ;  it  is  disappointing  to  plant  it,  as  I  have  seen  it 
planted,  in  a  dry  and  stony  spot,  where  summer  is  to  it  one 
long  continued  thirst.  But  put  it  where  its  roots  can  run  at 
will  in  rich  black  mud,  and  yet  its  head  raise  itself  to  the 
full  light  of  a  summer  sky,  and  it  will  be  a  golden  glory 
throughout  the  long  days  of  June. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  common  beard- 

*  In  the  Southern  States  there  grows  another  form,  which  in  Baker's  list  is 
called  tripetala,  and  which,  from  Sweet's  description,  seems  to  be  a  delightful 
plant.  It  is  more  delicate  than  tridentata  ;  its  leaves  are  narrow  and  linear,  not 
as  in  tridentata,  somewhat  bi-oad  and  ensiform.  It  is  founil  in  Florida,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  in  cultivation  in  England  at  tlie  present  time.  Its  re-in- 
troduction is  a  desideratum. 
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less  Irises,  but  I  have  far  from  exliausted  the  list.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  wide-spread  Iris  fcttidissinia,  worth 
growing,  not  for  its  flowers,  which  are  almost  absolutely  ugly, 
but  for  the  bright  orange  berries  of  its  gaping  winter  fruit, 
and  still  more  for  its  glossy  dark  green  leaves.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  bulbous  Irises,  which  are  all  beardless 
forms,  and  which,  save  for  fear  of  tlie  anger  of  the  botanists, 
I  would  say  seem  to  me  even  more  closely  allied  to  various  non- 
Vjulbous  forms  than  they  are  to  each  other.  But  I  should 
weary  the  reader  if  I  said  more.  Interesting,  too,  as  is  the 
story  of  their  geographical  distribution,  I  must  pass  that 
over,  and  end  by  saying  a  few  words  about  their  culture. 

In  nearly  all  the  forms,  the  one  golden  rule  is  that  inculca- 
ting "wholesome  neglect."  Let  them  alone  as  long  as  they  are 
doing  well,  and,  above  all,  do  not  dig  and  scratch  about  their 
root.s.  Almost  without  exception  all  of  them  hate  to  be 
disturbed,  and  resent  interference  by  refusing  to  flower.  All 
of  them  like  the  sun.  If  you  care  for  Irises  do  not  plant  them, 
as  they  are  often  planted,  right  in  shade  of  trees  or  big 
shrubs,  though  some  of  them,  more  especially  foetidissima, 
will  do  fairly  well  there.  If  you  feel  that  that  you  are  bound 
to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  nade  mecum  of  gardening  by 
which  you  swear,  and  which  tells  you  that  Irises  are  the 
things  for  "  woodland  walks "  and  "  shrubbery  borders," 
choose  some  open  glade  into  which  the  sun  can  pour,  and  not 
the  dark  recesses  of  some  leafy  cavern.  To  put  the  best  and 
handsomest  forms,  however,  in  any  other  position  than  in  the 
warmest  and  sunniest  spots  of  the  ojjen  border  is,  to  my  mind, 
downright  wickedness. 

They  all  of  them  like  rich  soil,  full  of  decomposed  vege- 
table matter.  The  coarser  and  stronger  forms  will  feed  on 
even  rank  manure,  but  to  the  more  delicate  ones  this  is  almost 
poison  ;  and  all  of  them,  indeed,  thrive  all  the  better  if  their 
food  is  given  to  them  in  a  well-digested  form.  If  it  is  thus 
well  digested  they  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  it. 

As  regards  moisture,  they  vary  a  good  deal.  I  have  already 
insisted  ou  the  necessity  of  water  for  Pseudacorus,  and  many 
of  the  spuria  group  thrive  best  in  the  damp.  Others  again, 
as  Monnieri,  hate  the  damp,  at  least,  in  winter,  and  will 
stand  very  considerable  drought  in  summer.  The  conditions 
which  would  suit  the  majority  would,  I  think,  be  comparative 
dryness  in  winter  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  summer. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  very  reverae  of  what  they  generally 
meet  with. 

They  also  vary  a  good  deal  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  they 
like  best.  Some,  such  as  the  spuria  group  and  the  longipetala 
group,  like  a  deep,  somewhat  stiff,  but  rich  loam,  and  their 
long,  thong-like  roots  reach  down  for  an  amazing  distance. 
The  sibirica  group,  as  also  the  virginica  group  and  tridentata, 
liave  finer,  fibrous,  matted  roots,  and  are  partial  to  a  lighter, 
looser  soil,  which,  however,  must  be  proportiDuately  richer  in 
vegetable  matter.  Hence  many  of  these  are  grateful  for  the 
gift  of  peat. 

Lot  me  end  by  speaking  of  one  great  drawback  to 
these  beardless  Irises.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
die  down  completely  in  winter  ;  and  wise  are  they  to  do  so. 
Who  in  the  November  weather,  which  has  come  upon  us, 
does  not  envy  them  I  Who  would  not  gladly  now  go  into 
winter  quarters,  if  he  could  be  sure  that  he  would  awake 
strengthened  and  refreshed  as  soon  as  the  bitter  half  of  May 
were  over?  But  their  brown  withered  leaves  makes  them  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  an  eyesore  to  those  who  like  to 
have  a  garden,  but  who  do  not  love  flowers.  I  mean  the 
people  who  insist  on  having  a  good  "  blaze  of  colour,"  and  do 
not  care  how  the  colour  is  obtained ;  who,  but  for  the  fashion 
of  the  thing,  would,  if  they  dare  speak  the  truth,  be  found 
to  be  equally  content  whether  the  colours  were  made  up  of 


delicately-wrought  flowers  and  leaves,  or  macliine-made 
"dummies"  of  rag  and  paper.  Such  people  are  generally 
governed  by  a  demon  called  "tidiness,"  who  arms  them  with 
instruments  of  mischief  called  "shears"  and  "  rake.s,"  and 
sends  them,  when  the  winter  days  conre  on,  into  the  border  to 
"  tidy  it  up."  Such  people  ruthlessly  cut  down  the  ripening 
foliage,  just  when  the  loss  of  the  green  summer  tint  shows  that 
the  goodness  of  the  leaf  is  passing  into  the  root ;  they  tear  away 
the  dead  leaves,  and  rob  the  plant  of  that  wrapping  with  which 
Nature  strives  to  shelter  next  year's  shoots  and  buds  from  the 
winter  blasts ;  they  scarify  and  scratch  the  soil,  lacera- 
ting the  tender  fibres,  of  which  the  plant  stands  so 
much  in  need ;  they  make  the  surface  smooth,  carefiUly 
removing  every  scrap  of  loose  nourishment  that  is  lying  about, 
and  leave  the  ground  so  that  the  early  winter  rains  may  flatten 
it  into  an  almost  polished  surface  well-nigh  proof  against  all 
mellowing  influences  ;  and  having  wrought  all  this  wreck,  call 
it  order.  Whoever  wishes  to  cultivate  Irises,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  flowers  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers  themselves,  must 
early  recognise  that  Nature  is  untidy — that  dead  leaves  and 
a  rough  soil  are  the  winter  forerunners  of  the  summer's 
bright  foliage  and  abundant  bloom.  Whoever  is  unwilling 
to  leave  the  foliage  of  the  past  summer  untouched,  so  that 
when  it  has  served  its  purpose  the  worms  may  carry 
it  below  to  enrich  and  lighten  the  soil ;  whoever  is  unwilling 
to  let  his  border  soil  remain  rough  and  open,  so  that  the  raia 
may  pass  through  it,  and  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  be 
absorbed  by  it,  and  the  crumbling  hand  of  frost  loosen  it ; 
whoever  is  not  ready,  when  occasions  demand,  to  see  his 
border  covered  all  the  winter  with  "  untidy  "  mulching  of 
rich  but  inelegant  "  muck,"  should  not  take  up  the  culture  of 
Irises.  They,  like  other  plants,  are  meek  and  unresenting ; 
they  will  strive  to  bloom  in  spite  of  all  his  bad  treatment ; 
but  he  will  never  enjoy  the  profuse  beauty  which  is  the 
reward  of  proper  treatment.  F. 

[For  the  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  who  possess  one  of 
the  most  complete  collections  of  Irises  known.] 
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STUDDING    WALLS. 

Whilst  the  miserable  untidy  fashion  of  training  fruit  trees  by  means 
of  nails  and  shreds  is  properly  dying  out,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  substitute,  viz.,  cast  iron  studs,  is  not 
almost  universally  employed  in  place  thereof,  as  these  may  be  put 
in  entirely  at  the  free  contiol  of  the  cultivator,  and  need  not  be  with- 
drawn again  under  any  circumstances.  Studs  have  eyes  that  admit 
of  stout  string  being  passed  through  them,  or  any  other  material 
strong  enough  to  tie  large  branches  into  their  places  ;  they  may  be 
driven  in  all  over  the  wall  whilst  it  is  new,  and  these  drying  in  with 
the  mortar  or  concrete,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  become  firmer  than 
when  driven  in  later  on.  Still  there  is  the  undoubted  advantage 
that  in  close  trained  trees,  such  as  Morello  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, &c.,  where  it  is  the  rule  to  lay  in  a  quantity  of  wood  during 
the  summer,  these  studs  may  be  driven  in  where  wanted,  and  once 
in,  as  has  been  stated,  may  remain  penuauently.  Studs  projecting 
only  a  moderate  distance  from  the  face  of  the  wall  do  not  necessitate 
that  the  branches  of  the  trees  should  stand  out  from  the  wall,  as  is 
the  case  when  wire  is  emjdoyed,  leaving  a  si)ace  through  which  a 
cold  current  of  air  can  pass.  The  value  of  training  trees  ou  walls  is 
to  secure  the  greatest  possibleamountof  heat  both  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  and  from  radiation,  the  heated  body  of  brickwork  giving 
off  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  long  after  the  sun  has  set.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  closer  the  trees  are  to  the  wall  the  gi'eater 
must  be  the  heat  thus  obtained  ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  evils 
that  come  to  trees  trained  on  wires,  that  stand  out  I  in.  or  even  more 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  arise  from  this  simple  fact,  that  by  this 
mode  of  training  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  wall  is  not 
given  to  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  in  driving  in  these  studs  they  should 
be  fi,\ed  side^iays  to  the  branches  and  not  crosswise,  as  by  that  mode 
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of  fixinf  the  wootl  can  be  tied  close  to  the  wall  and  the  stud  ;  whilst 
if  driven  the  other  way,  the  wood,  and  especially  the  young  wood 
that  needs  ripening,  is  usually  tied  across  the  stud.  For  large 
branches  soft  rope  yarn  or  stout  string  is  always  available,  and  for 
small  branches  or  shoots  soft  bast  or  raffia  should  be  used.  For 
fan-shaped  trees  the  studs  should  be  fixed  in  that  form — thinly  near 
the  base,  and  thickly  farther  from  it ;  whilst  for  horizontally-trained 
trees  such  as  Pears,  the  obvious  course  would  be  to  fix  them  in  every 
alternate  course  of  bricks.  This  plan  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
old  nail  and  shred  system,  and  none  of  its  defects  ;  neither  has  it 
any  of  the  defects  incidental  to  the  wiring  plan.  A.  D. 


FRUIT    TREES    IN    POTS. 

In  October  last,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ewenny  Priory,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan- 
shire, sent  us  some  photogi'aphs  of  his  fruit  trees  in  pots,  of  which  the 


Pears  weighing  l^lb.  each.  Three  Cheri-y  trees  carried  76  dozen. 
Pot  trees  in  orchard  houses  are  very  profitable,  and  when  in  bloom 
they  are  a  grand  sight.  The  Peach  called  Prince  of  Wales  has 
borne  89  very  fine  fruit,  and  is  now  in  a  15-in.  pot.  The  tree  is 
twelve  years  old.  Souvenir  du  Congres,  though  a  small  tree,  bore 
20  Pears;  it  is  in  a  12-in.  pot ;  Durondeau,  in  a  13-in.  pot,  24  Pears. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  in  a  13-in.  pot,  has  borne  7  dozen  very 
large  fruit.  These  are  not  the  only  ones  I  have  had  like  this  ;  1  have 
had  more  than  half-a-hundred  quite  as  good." 


HOW  TO  PACK  FRUIT. 

To  assist  young  beginners  who  may  have  had  but  little  experience 
in  the  packing-room,  we  may  describe  the  system  of  packing  adopted 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor  Castle  gardens,  whose  practice  affords 
the  best  guarantee  of  the  value  of  his  precepts.     By  adopting  similar 


Coe's  Golden  Drop  num. 

three  annexed  illustrations  are  reproductions  ;  and  along  with  them 
the  following  account  of  the  results  of  his  mode  of  culture  : — "  Wall 
fruit,  this  summer,  has  proved  to  be  a  complete  failure  in  this  part  of 
South  Wales.  I  think  it  my  dutj',  therefore,  to  strongly  recommend 
orchard  houses  and  pot  trees.  We  have  now  had  nearly  three  years 
of  failure  out-of-doors  with  the  wall  fruits,  and  they  have  not  paid 
for  the  labour  bestowed  on  them.  Owing  to  our  situation  being  low, 
we  get  dreadful  fogs  and  white  frosts.  My  idea  is  that  walls  would 
pay  better  furnished  with  Plums  and  Pears.  I  have  two  orchard 
houses  filled  with  trees  in  pots,  and  trees  on  the  back  wall  in  my 
lean-to  house,  whicli  is  slightly  heated  ;  but  my  span-roofed  one  is  a 
cool  house.  In  both  houses  I  always  get  a  good  crop.  The  trees  have 
only  .3  ft.  of  ground  each  on  whicli  to  stand,  and  yet  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  this  year  in  both  houses  averaged  five  dozen  fruit 
each,  large  and  small.  On  Plums  and  Clierries  there  were  a  gi-eat 
many  more.  Half-a-hundred  trees  can  be  grown  in  a  medium-sized 
house.  As  the  fruit  from  one  tree  is  gathered,  I  place  it  out  of-doors 
and  give  the  others  a  little  more  room.  I  have  a  Plum  tree  in  a 
15-in.  pot  whicli  ripened  154  fine  fruit.     I   have  Pitmaston  Duchess 


Pi-inoe  of  Wales  Peacli. 

means  it  is  more  than  probable  that  better  prices  would  be  obtained 
from  the  fruiterers,  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  dependent  upon  gen- 
tlemen's gardeners  for  a  large  portion  of  the  best  fruit  that  find.^ 
its  way  to  the  tables  of  the  "upper  ten."  In  the  selection  of  fruit 
for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Coleman  rightly  says  there  are  several  points 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  :  one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
state  of  rijieness.  It  is  a  common  error  to  allow  fruit,  particularly 
Peaches,  to  ripen  on  the  trees  before  they  are  gathered,  but  tlie 
season  for  this  valuable  fruit  having  passed  by,  these  may  be  passed 
over  for  the  present.  Another  gi'eat  mistake,  and  one  that  leads  to 
much  damage  in  transit,  is  the  fear  of  packing  too  tightly  :  indeed, 
the  great  secret  of  success  rests  here.  The  most  tender  fruits — be 
they  Grapes,  Peaches,  or  Figs — must  never  stir  in  their  elastic  pack- 
ing until  removed  from  the  box.  Another  point  is,  the  best  time  to 
send.  Unless  specially  ordered,  fruit  should  never  be  sent  later  in 
tlie  week  than  Friday  morning,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  losing 
the  market  ;  neither  should  it  be  entrusted  to  the  delivery  com- 
panies, as  many  boxes  of  fine  Peaches  and  Grapes  are  injured  after 
they  leave  the  railway  terminus.     The  best  and  most  profitable  plan 
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is  to  establish  business  relations  with  a  salesman  who  feels  that  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  keep  the  consignor's  name  on  his  books,  ami 
to  be  able  to  depend  upon  him  for  some  speciality  in  time  of 
need.  Having  done  this,  the  salesman  should  alw.ays  have  notice 
the  day  before  that  a  consignment  will  arrive  at  the  terminus,  when 
it  can  be  fetched  by  one  of  his  own  porters.  These  experienced  men 
await  the  arrival  of  the  train,  pay  the  carriage — which  should  never 
be  paid  in  advance — and  trudge  away  with  anything  under  50  lb. 
on  their  heads.  It  is  essential  to  keep  faitli  with  the  fruiterer,  and 
to  telegraph  if  a  box  misses  the  usual  train,  as  time  with  him  means 
money.  Choose  through  trains  if  possible,  and  cultivate  the  good- 
will of  station-masters  and  guards — a  trustworthy  body  of  men  who 
are  well  worthy  of  recognition.  By  way  of  illustration  Mr.  Cole- 
man tells  us  he  has  frequently  sent  prize-winning  (irapes  suspended 
on  stands  over  100  miles  in  charge  of  a  through  guard.  No  porter 
would  be  allowed  to  approach  the  cases  during  the  time  they  were 
under  the  guard's  care.  When  more  than  one  box  of  any  particular 
kind  of  fruit  has  to  be  packed,  and  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
quality,  it  is  advisable  to  divide  it  into  firsts  and  seconds,  as  the  best 
quality  sent  in  by  reliable  growers  is  often  sent  down  into  the  vaults 
for  some  special  purpose,  and  on  no  account  should  damaged  or  im- 
perfect samples  be  included. 

At  the  present  time  Grapes  are  the  leading  kind  of  fruit  on 
sale,  and  these  according  to  the  variety  require  different  treat- 
ment. For  Black  Hamburghs  and  other  kinds  of  similar  contour 
of  bunch  many  large  growers  use  flat  baskets  that  will  hold  from 
18  lb.  to  24  lb.  each,  and  four  of  these,  when  packed  in  a  case  of 
suitable  size  with  handles  at  each  end,  make  up  a  weight  that 
protects  them  being  turned  over  by  the  railway  porters.  For 
private  growers,  boxes  of  uniform  size,  that  will  hold  from  IS  11). 
to  20  lb.  each,  are  best.  These  should  be  made  of  J-in.  deal, 
24  in.  long,  14  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep,  inside  measure  ;  the  lids 
should  be  in  one  piece,  and  they  should  be  secured  with  one 
small  nail  or  screw  at  each  end.  The  best  material  for  general 
packing  is  dry  soft  Moss,  and  as  this  can  be  obtained  on  every 
employer's  estate,  a  large  supply  should  be  secured  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  thoroughly  dried,  beaten  with  sticks,  and  pulled 
to  pieces  with  the  hands  to  destroy  the  harshness  and  to  free  it 
from  dust.  Having  a  supply  of  boxes  and  JIoss  at  hand,  pro- 
ceed by  placing  a  layer  of  iloss,  1  in.  thick,  evenly  and  firmly 
over  the  bottom  of  the  box,  line  the  box,  sides,  ends,  and  bottom, 
with  a  double  thickness  of  cap  paper,  and  a  single  thick- 
ness of  white  silver  paper,  allowing  nearly  half  of  the  sheets 
to  hang  over  the  sides  for  turning  over  when  the  packing 
is  finisliod.  White  silver  paper  is  not  better  adapted  for  packing 
than  the  ordinary  cap,  but  its  purity  of  colour  throws  up  the 
Grapes  and  gives  the  black  a  fresh  dressy  appearance  when  the 
boxes  are  opened.  Having  prepared  and  weighed  the  box,  carry 
it  to  the  Vinery,  place  it  in  a  slanting  position  by  tilting  one  end  to 
an  angle  of  45"",  commence  packing  by  placing  good  bunches  in  each 
of  tlie  lower  corners,  keeping  the  shoulders  well  iip  to  the  level  of 
the  sides,  select  a  third  or  wedge-shaped  bunch  that  will  fit  in  tightly 
between  the  other  two.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  box  is  half 
full,  then  raise  the  box  from  the  stage  or  table  to  a  sharper  angle, 
and  press  the  branches  still  closer  together  ;  finish  cutting,  reserving 
three  short  clumpy  bunches  for  the  last  row  ;  return  to  the  Grape- 
room,  take  the  gross  weight,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  box,  and  write 
the  nett  weight  on  a  card.  Place  the  box  flat  upon  a  table,  get  a 
supply  of  Moss  near  the  right  hand  and  commence  wedging  the  fruit 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  box  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  small 
quantities  of  Moss  into  the  cavity  formed  by  drawing  the  three 
thicknesses  of  paper  inwards.  Gradually  work  round  two  or  three 
times,  constantly  drawing  the  paper  inwards  until  the  berries  begin 
to  show  signs  of  rising  out  of  the  box.  Secure  the  card  containing 
the  weight  with  a  small  tack.  Strain  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
over  the  top.  Turn  up  the  paper  from  the  outside  and 
secure  the  lid.  Some  gardeners  place  Moss  or  wadding  over 
the  paper,  and  thus  take  all  the  bloom  oft' the  shoulders,  and  receive 
for  first-class  Grapes  the  price  of  best  seconds.  Nothing  more  than 
a  sheet  of  paper  should  be  placed  between  the  Grapes  and  tlie  lid  : 
the  steady  but  firm  pressure  of  the  elastic  Moss  keeps  every  berry 
in  its  place,  prevents  the  loss  of  bloom  by  friction,  and  the  stalks, 
which  stand  upwards,  protect  from  injury  in  tr.ansit. 

Muscats,  being  more  tender  Grapes,  require  more  care  than  Ham- 
burghs, and  the  less  they  .are  handled  the  better,  as  any  undue  pres- 
sure or  movement  of  the  berries  causes  them  to  change  colour  when 
they  are  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air.  They  must,  however,  have 
sufficient  packing  to  prevent  the  bundles  or  berries  from  moving  in 
transit.  If  the  bunches  are  very  large  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
wider  boxes,  but  in  no  case  need  they  be  deeper  than  those  recom- 
mended for  Hamburghs.  Having  prepared  the  box  by  placing  from 
1  in.  to  2  in.  of  Moss  all  over  the  bottom,  line  the  sides  and  ends 
with  long  strips  of  wadding  folded  in  silver  paper  ;  weigh  the  box 
and  proceed  as  before,  by  tilting  one  end  to  a  sharp  angle.     Place  a 


doubled  sheet  of  paper  in  the  lower  angle,  allowing  two-thirds  to  run 
along  the  bottom  ;  cut  the  first  bunch,  removing  all  faulty  berries, 
and  lay  it  lengthwise  across  the  box  ;  turn  up  the  ends  of  the  paper 
and  draw  them  with  both  hands  over  the  bunch  towards  the  lower 
end.  Then  take  a  strip  of  wadding,  4  in.  by  12  in.,  pl.ace  it  against 
the  bunch  to  form  a  division,  lay  in  another  double  sheet,  and  pro- 
ceed by  laying  the  next  bunch,  with  the  slioulders  in  the  opposite 
direction  ;  turn  up  the  ends  of  the  paper  as  before,  and  draw  the 
second  bunch  close  to  the  first.  Add  another  strip  of  wadding,  and 
repeat  until  the  box  is  full,  when,  by  raising  it  to  a  sharper  angle, 
the  weight  of  the  fruit,  aided  by  very  slight  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  will  make  room  for  another  bunch.  Fill  up  all  vacancies 
round  tlie  sides  by  forcing  Moss  between  the  wood  and  the  lining  ; 
fold  the  upstanding  ends  of  the  paper  neatly  and  evenly  over  th  e 
fruit,  allowing  it  to  project  over  the  sides,  and  enclose  the  record  of 
the  weight  as  before  ;  secure  the  lid  with  two  small  nails  and  cord 


.Souvenir  du  Coiigrfes  Pear  (see  p.  561). 

each  box  singly,  or  a  pair  of  them  together.  Wadding  must  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  on  no  account  be  put  in  contact  with  the 
Grapes. 

Lady  Downes,  Alicantes,  and  other  kinds  having  long  tapering 
bunches,  may  be  treated  as  Muscats,  placing  them  transversely  across 
the  box  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  wadding  or  any  kind  of  extra 
packnig  between  the  bunches,  as  they  are  less  susceptible  to  bruising, 
indeed,  the  tighter  and  closer  thjse  kinds  are  pressed  together  the 
better  they  travel.  Lady  Downes,  unless  very  fine  indeed,  do  not 
require  a  6-in.  box,  but  it  simplifies  and  expediatcs  the  matter  if  all 
the  boxes  are  of  one  uniform  size,  and  the  extra  depth  may  be 
reduced  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  Moss  on  the 
bottom.  The  bunches  of  these  kinds  that  lie  transversely  across 
the  box  should  not,  however,  touch  the  paper,  which  should  be 
drawn  tightly  over  the  top,  and  retain  its  position  by  being  nailed 
down  with  the  lid. 

The  keystone  of  success  in  adopting  the  foregoing  system  lies  in 
the  liberal  use  of  dry,  soft  Moss,  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for 
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general  packing,  and  this  should  be  forced  down  between  the  sides 
of  the  box  and  the  paper  until  it  begins  to  form  an  arch  near  the  lid. 
lu  proof  of  this  Mr.  Coleman's  boxes  might  be  turned  upside  down 
without  injury  to  the  Grapes,  and  he  is,  we  learn,  in  possession  of 
a  photograph  of  a  box  of  Grapes  taken  in  London  five  months  after 
they  were  cut  from  the  Vines.  This  box  was  sent  by  ordinary  train, 
and  the  bloom  on  every  berry  is  perfect.  Cording  is  preferable  to 
over-much  nailing.  A  stout  cord  should  be  passed  twice  round  the 
box,  not  too  near  the  ends,  and  once  lengthwise,  for  protection  and 
the  convenience  of  the  porters.  Printed  labels  and  cards,  "  Fruit, 
with  care  ;  this  side  up,"  should  always  be  used.  Success  is  made 
up  of  trifles,  and  no  experienced  man  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Coleman's  suggestions.  Extra  tine  bunches  intended  for  special 
purposes,  and  of  course  forwarded  to  secure  special  prices,  should,  in 
all  cases  where  through  trains  are  available,  be  suspended  on  exhi- 
bition stands  exactly  as  if  they  were  intended  for  exhibition  ;  but 
instead  of  leaving  a  clear  space  between  the  bunches,  they  sliould  be 
placed  quite  close  together,  well  up  to  the  top  of  the  board,  when 
intervening  spaces  near  the  points  may  be  filled  up  with  small  but 
perfect  bunches.  A  careful  person  must  see  them  safe  in  the  van, 
and  the  porter  who  meets  them  must  be  in  waiting  for  the  train  on 
its  arrival.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Coleman,  and  we 
are  sure  that  his  practice  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  have 
to  send  fruit  to  a  distance. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 


GARDENING     FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flo'wer  Garden. 

Plants  in  Cold  Frames. — The  general  treatment  required 
for  these  will  depend  much  upon  the  season,  which  this  year  promises 
to  be  severe.  For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  all  our  plaats  have 
•been  frozen  stitf ;  so  keen  indeed  was  the  frost  for  a  week  that  some 
were  frozen'in  hand-glasses  over  a  hotbed,  with  the  steam  rising  from 
the  fermenting  manure  outside  the  glasses  that  were  over  the  plants, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  mat  thrown  over  them  at  night.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  Carnations  and  Picotees  succeed 
after  such  a  winter,  that  has  frozen  the  sod  in  the  pots  as  hard  as 
stone  shortly  after  the  layers  were  taken  off,  and  before  mucli  of 
them  had  time  to  make  new  roots  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of 
them  had  no  roots  at  all  when  potted,  and  few  growers  had  the 
means,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  make  up  hotbeds  to  assist 
their  formation.  Many  growers  of  large  experience  would  not 
venture  to  lielp  their  plants  to  start  by  putting  tliem  into  a  hotbed  ; 
but  I  have  proved  that  a  gentle  heat  from  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  promoting  ^root  action,  when 
layers  are  badly  furnished  with  roots.  A  violent,  or  even  a  brisk 
heat  would  be  mischievous,  but  just  enougli  to  cause  the  material  in 
which  the  pots  are  plunged  to  feel  warm  to  the  hand,  quickens  the 
root  action,  and  is  the  means  of  causing  the  plants  to  become 
established  before  winter.  I  had  been  potting  at  intervals,  some  six 
weeks  before  the  frost  set  in,  a  numerous  selection  of  hardy  Pri- 
mulas, and  other  rare  and  choice  herbaceous  plants,  and  on  examin- 
ing them  now  I  find  tliat  many  seem  to  ha\'e  sufi'ered  rather  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  The  leaves  of  the  Primula  purpurea 
section  have  been  quite  killed,  but  P.  capitata,  which  seems  to  be 
hardier  than  most,  has  not  suffered.  Surely  this  last  named 
kind  is  something  more  than  a  form  of  P.  denticulata  (see  Garden, 
p.  535).  That  P.  purpurea,  P.  denticulata,  and  P.  cashmeriana  are 
all  forms  of  the  same  species  there  is  no  doubt,  but  P.  capitata  is  so 
distinct  in  foliage  that  it  must  certainly  rank  as  a  distinct  and  very 
beautiful  species  of  Primula.  The  outer  leaves  of  nearly  all  the 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  are  killed  ;  but  the  centres  are  cpiite 
unharmed. 

Dahlias. — I  had  some  hope  that  these  were  after  all  well  ripened. 
and  that  the  tubers  would  winter  well,  but  on  examining  them  last 
week  it  is  found  that  they  have  shrunk  up  very  considerably.  I  had 
them  immediately  placed  in  boxes,  with  the  tubers  just  covered  witli 
some  rather  dry  sandy  loam,  and  they  were  then  placed  in  a  Vinery 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  kept  rather  dry,  iu  order  to  preserve  the 
Grapes  that  are  hanging  in  it.  Those  who  exhibit  Dahlias  will 
scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  a  chance  now  to  overhaul 
all  the  boxes,  stands,  tubes,  and  blocks,  to  see  that  none  of  them  are 
lost  or  broken,  letting  all  such  be  replaced,  and  the  stands  shoulil  also 
be  painted  light  green  and  varnished.  When  done  with,  store  them 
where  they  can  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  have  previously 
described  the  best  fonn  of  sticks,  and  have  only  now  to  say  that 
they  should  be  washed  clean,  and  be  tied  firmly  up  in  bundles  and 
put  in  a  dry  place. 

Phloxes  in  Pots. — These  have  been  found  so  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  tliat  I  shall  place  a  number  of  them  in  a  liouse  from 
whicli  frost  is  excluded.     My  object  is  to  get  the  plants  to  start  early, 


in  order  not  only  to  produce  flowers  earlier  than  they  would  do  cut- 
of-doors,  but  also  to  obtain  cuttings  by  the  end  of  February  or  early 
in  March,  so  that  these  also  may  flower  earlier  the  following  season. 
When  carefully  i'.ttended  to  these  cuttings  produce  strong  plants, 
which  yield  good  spikes  of  flowers  in  5-in.  pots. 

Tulips. — These  had  just  been  planted  when  the  frost  set  in,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  been  frozen  in  the  ground  ever  since. 
The  numerous  varieties  of  named  Tulips,  as  a  rule,  stand  frost  well, 
and  they  do  not  suffer  from  wet,  unless  it  is  stagnant  water  or  exces- 
sive rainfall ;  nevertheless,  it  is  questionable  if  the  different  species 
of  Tulips  are  adapted  for  roughing  it,  so  to  sjieak,  in  oi)en  borders. 
I  have  found  that  T.  Greigi  and  T.  stellata  are  rather  tender,  and 
seem  to  suffer  much  during  a  rainy  season  like  that  of  1879.  Other 
plants,  however,  that  succeed  well  in  ordinary  seasons  were  but 
poorly  represented  last  summer.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well  not  to 
condemn  new  flowers  too  hastily,  that  have  only  lieen  grown  during 
such  a  season  as  the  past. — J.   Douui..^.^. 

G-reenhouse. 

Spacrises. — Although  these  are  stiictly  greenhouse  plants,  and 
will  succeed  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature  just  above  freezing, 
still,  where  a  good  stock  exists,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  have  a 
portion  in  bloom  early,  which  may  easily  be  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing some  amongst  such  of  the  greenhouse  plants  as  require  the  most 
warmth,  say  45°  or  46*  at  night,  with  something  more  than  this  in 
the  daytime.  For  this  purpose  those  should  be  selected  that  made 
their  growth  first  and  were  turned  out  correspondingly  early  in  the 
open  air,  as  I  have  always  found  that  these  plants  at  once  set  their 
flowers  as  soon  as  put  outside  in  the  summer,  and  by  this  are 
influenced  in  their  time  of  blooming.  The  large-flowered,  upright- 
habited  varieties  are  the  most  useful  for  blooming  early,  and  they 
are  also  the  best  for  general  use,  especially  for  providing  cut  flowers, 
as  every  shoot  of  the  preceding  season's  growth  may  be  cut  with- 
out injuring  the  plants  ;  in  fact,  to  keep  the  erect-growing  kinds 
from  getting  too  tall  and  thin,  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  whole 
of  the  shoots  to  witliin  some  inches  of  where  thoy  were  cut  back  to 
the  year  previous.  It  seems  strange  that  there  are  not  more  of 
these  most  serviceable  plants  grown  than  there  are,  so  easy  are  they 
to  manage,  and  not  subject  to  get  into  a  bad  condition  in  the  way 
that  many  of  the  more  tender  hard-wooded  plants  are  ;  added  to 
which  their  leaves  are  so  stout  as  to  almost  defy  the  attacks  of  the 
generality  of  insects,  another  important  consideration. 

Large-flo'wered    and    Fancy    Pelargoniums.— Those 

plants  of  the  large-flowered  section  that  were  shaken  out  the  late«t 
after  being  cut  back  and  treated  in  the  usual  way,  should  by  this 
time  have  made  sufficient  new  roots  to  permit  of  their  being  moved 
into  their  blooming  pots,  which  should  be  about  8  in.  in  diameter. 
All  Pelargoniums  are  better  hard-potted,  but  for  this  section  particu- 
larly the  soil  should  be  made  very  solid  ;  it  should  also  be  in  a 
medium  condition  as  to  moisture,  and  little  water  should  be  given 
until  the  roots  have  had  time  to  fully  establish  themselves.  There 
is  no  description  of  soft-wooded  plant  which  makes  any  growth 
througli  the  winter  that  from  this  time  to  tlie  end  of  February 
requires  to  be  kept  with  the  soil  so  dry  as  these  and  the  fancy 
varieties,  without  which  they  never  can  be  grown  satisfactorily. 
Tliey  shoulil  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  40'  at  night,  with  a  little  air  every  mild  day,  but  not 
exposed  to  keen  winds.  The  dwarf-growing,  free,  early-flowering, 
decorative  kinds  so  largely  cultivated  by  market  growers,  and  which 
are  the  most  useful  by  far  for  general  purijoses,  as  they  will  bear 
enough  heat  through  the  winter  to  have  them  in  bloom  by  the 
beginning  of  March,  should  be  kept  now  at  a  temperature  of  45°  or 
46°  at  niglit,  witli  sufficient  w.armth  iu  tlie  daytime  to  permit  of  a 
free  admission  of  air  which  prevents  their  becoming  drawn.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  show  freely,  which  they  ought  to  do  by  this  time,  the 
plants  will  bear  a  little  liquid  manure  once  a  fortnight  or  so,  but 
tliey  must  not  have  it  over  strong,  or  it  will  cause  them  to  run  too 
much  to  leaf.  They  ought  to  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  in  the 
lightest  house  available,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
tiiat  they  are  free  from  apliides,  on  the  first  appearance  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  fumigated. 

Chrysanthemums  this  year  have  suff'ered  through  the 
sunless  season  quite  as  much  as  most  other  tilings,  and  their  flowering 
has  not  generally  been  neaily  equal  to  that  which  is  usual  ;  this  has 
been  especially  the  case  where  the  propagation  was  put  off  until  spring, 
the  result  of  which  always  is  tliat  the  plants  never  get  their  wood  so 
well  matured  before  autumn  preparatory  to  flowering,  as  when  they 
are  propagated  earlier,  and  another  consequence  arising  from  spring 
propagation  is,  that  when  the  plants  are  struck  thus  late,  it  neces- 
sitates their  being  kept  warmer  during  the  process  of  rooting  than 
they  should  be,  during  which  time  they  make  soft  top  growth,  and 
the  leaves  so  produced  are  so  deficient  in  texture  that  no  amount  of 
after  attention  can  keep  them  from   decaying  before  the  plants  get 
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nto  flower.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a, 
hardy  plant,  which  neither  requires,  nor  never  should  be  subjected  to 
much  artificial  heat.  If  cuttings  such  as  are  produced  from  the  base 
of  the  plants,  choosing  those  that  are  stout  and  not  drawn  up  weak, 
are  at  once  inserted  half-a-dozen  together  in  .3-in.  pots,  placed  in 
a  light  position  in  a  cool  house,  kept  moist,  and  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  they  will  root  without  getting  at  all  drawn.  My  practice  has 
been  to  get  some  large  common  slates,  lay  on  these  an  inch  of  sand, 
keeping  it  moist,  and  on  this  place  the  pots  close  to  the  front  or  end 
lights  of  a  cool  greenhouse  or  pit,  giving  a  little  air  at  times,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  cause  the  cuttings  to  flag.  As  soon  as  they  are 
rooted,  pot  off  singly,  and  inure  them  to  the  air  of  the  house,  from 
whence  they  may  be  moved  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  just  keeping  them 
through  the  winter  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  Those  who  will 
give  this  method  a  fair  trial  will  find  that  it  is  better  than  leaving  the 
propagation  until  spring,  when  there  is  alwaj's  enough  work  that  can- 
not be  got  on  with  previously.  By  the  sj'stem  which  some  growers 
adopt  of  dividing  the  old  plants,  and  growing  these  a  second  year, 
very  large  examples  may  be  obtained,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  useful 
or  nice  looking  as  those  from  cuttings  struck  annually.  If  there  is 
any  trace  of  aphides  about  the  cuttings  before  they  are  put  in  I 
should  advise  their  being  dipped  in  Tobacco-water,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  them  for  a  short  time,  and  then  be  washed  off, 
previous  to  inserting  them  in  the  pots,  as  I  have  found  that  they,  in 
common  with  most  other  plants,  do  not  root  freely  if  it  is  allowed  to 
dry  on  them.  A  selection  of  varieties  for  general  decoration,  made, 
as  is  often  done  by  the  inexperienced,  from  the  stands  of  cut  flowers 
seen  at  the  exhibitions,  is  much  like  that  of  Roses  chosen  under 
similar  conditions,  and  is  calculated  to  do  anything  but  turn  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  grower,  as  the  individual  flowers,  though  fine, 
are  the  produce  of  varieties  that  naturally  are  not  able  to  mature  a 
sufficient  number  of  blooms  to  make  them  most  useful  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  kinds  that  bear  medium-sized  flowers  are  the  most 
suitable  for  general  pot  cultui-e.  Of  late  years  few  of  the  varieties 
find  favour,  except  the  globular-formed  flowers  witli  incurved  petals, 
though  many  of  the  old  more  open  shape  are  preferable,  of  which 
the  blush-tipped  Hermine,  and  the  old  pale  yellow  Annie  .Salter,  may 
be  taken  as  examples.  The  m.edium-sized  white  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 
with  its  Primrose-coloured  and  deep  yellow  sports,  George  Glenny, 
and  Mrs.  Dixon,  should  be  gi'own  by  everyone,  as  they  stand  un- 
equalled in  their  respective  colours,  and  are  remarkably  free  flowercrs. 
The  velvety  crimson  of  Julie  Lagravere  is  another  of  the  very  best, 
and  the  different  coloured  varieties  of  the  larger-bloomed  Pompones 
are  also  amongst  the  best  to  grow  in  pots,  either  when  the  plants  are 
wanted  for  decoration,  or  tlie  flowers  for  cutting.  Large  perfectly 
formed  flowers,  in  accordance  with  the  florist's  standard,  are  desirable 
in  their  way,  but  profusion  of  bloom,  with  less  formality,  will  ahva}-s 
be  prized  by  most  people  ;  for  this  reason,  the  irregular  flowered 
Japanese  kinds  should  be  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  being 
much  more  elegant,  especially  for  cutting  ;  amongst  the  most  desir- 
able of  these  are  the  Daimio,  pink  and  rose  ;  Triomphe  d'Hyeres, 
0(ange-red  and  yellow  :  Red  Dragon,  chestnut,  tipped  with  yellow  ; 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  crimson,  sometimes  beautifully  mottled  with 
white  ;  Elaine,  white  and  carmine  ;  Bijou  of  Guernsey,  yellow  ; 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  wliite ;  Madame  Lemoine,  primrose  and 
lilac  ;  Dr.  Masters,  red,  tipped  with  yellow  ;  Harlequin,  crimson  with 
gold  stripes  ;  Soleil  Levant,  clear  yellow  ;  Sanspariel,  red  ;  Robert 
Fortune,  amber  ;  Marginatum,  lilac  and  white  ;  M.  Astii?i%  red, 
tipped  with  violet ;  Album  striatum,  white,  with  violet  stripe ; 
Abd-El-Kader,  crimson  ;  and  Jane  Salter,  white,  striped  with  lilac. 

Succulent  and  Kindred  Plants. — The  quaint  forms  which 
many  of  these  possess  have,  of  late  years,  since  singular-habited, 
fine-leaved  plants  have  come  more  into  general  cultivation,  com- 
mended tliem  to  manj'.  Numbers  of  the  smaller-growing  kinds, 
seldom  met  with,  are  well  adapted  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration  in  houses  where  tlie  largest  species  of  Agaves,  when  these 
have  attained  anything  like  their  full  size,  could  not  be  found  room 
for.  They  are  easily  grown,  the  principal  essential  being  that  the  pots 
are  thoroughly  drained  in  the  first  instance,  and  care  always  after- 
wards taken  that  the  drainage  does  not  get  foul  through  the  presence 
of  worms,  which,  like  other  things  they  are  subject  to,  and  going,  as 
many  of  them  do,  for  a  long  time  without  requiring  repotting,  these 
are  the  more  liable  to  cause  the  drainage  to  become  clogged  up,  in 
which  case  the  succulent  roots  are  apt  to  rot,  and  althougli  from  the 
tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  many  of  the  species  this  may  not  kill 
them,  yet  it  generally  results  in  an  unhealthy  condition  and  loss  of 
leaf.  Amongst  the  handsomest  are  the  different  forms  of  Agave  fili- 
fera,  A.  Verschaffelti,  A.  Schidigera,  A.  picta,  A.  lophantha,  A. 
dealbata,  and  others  of  like  habit.  With  most  of  these  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  well  to  keep  them  somewhat  warmer  through  the 
winter  than  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  but  they  will  be  quite  at  home  in 
conservatories,  where,  as  is  usual,  a  little  more  wannth  is  maintained. 
Moderate-sized  examples  of    the  different  forms  of  A.   americana, 


both  green  and  variegated,  are  equally  effective  used  in  like  manner, 
and  they  will  bear  anything  short  of  absolute  frost.  These  last- 
named  plants  are  extremely  useful  for  placing  in  halls,  verandahs,  or 
anywhere  in  proximity  to  a  dwelling-house,  as  well  as  in  more  distant 
parts  of  a  garden  during  the  summer-time,  where  their  quaint,  dis- 
tinct habit  of  growth,  with  their  elegantly-curved  leaves,  adapt  them 
for  associating  well  with  other  things.  Agaves  are  readily  increased 
from  the  suckers  which  plants,  after  they  attain  a  moderate  size, 
generally  produce  freely.  I  have  usually  taken  these  off  any  time 
during  tlie  winter,  potting  them  singly  in  moderately  dry  soil,  and 
giving  no  more  water  than  will  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  until  the 
roots  begin  to  move.  Yuccas  also  might  with  ailvantage  be  much 
more  generally  employed  in  greenhouses  an<l  conservatories  than 
they  are,  as,  beyond  the  ordinary  variegated  Aloe-leaved  variety,  they 
are  not  much  met  with  ;  Y.  albo-spica,  Y.  filamentosa,  Y.  coucava, 
Y.  glauca,  and  Y.  filifera,  are  all  plants  deserving  of  cultivatioa 
where  singularity  of  form  is  appreciated.  The  smaller-growing 
greenhouse  Dracaenas,  such  as  D.  congesta,  D.  lineata,  and  D.  rubra, 
if  grown  in  quantities,  are  amongst  the  best  sulijects'  for  general 
decorative  purposes  that  can  be  cultivated,  as  it  is  not  alone  in  green- 
houses and  conservatories  where  they  areof  use  ;  they  areequally  sofor 
the  embellishment  of  dwellings  in  the  numerous  ways  in  which  jilants 
are  now  employed.  Respecting  the  last-named  kind,  D.  rubra,  it 
appears  to  be  comparatively  little  known  beyond  the  London  nursery 
and  market  growers  ;  it  may  be  described  as  having  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  D.  indivisa,  \'ery  much  reduced  in  size,  both  as  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  leaves.  It  is  really  handsome,  and  keeps 
in  good  condition  much  longer  in  places  not  well  suited  for  plants, 
continuing  in  a  healthy  state.  Any  one  commencing  the  growth  of 
these  plants  cannot  do  better  than  get  in  a  stock  during  the  dormant 
season,  when  there  is  usually  more  time  to  attend  to  such  matters- 
than  in  the  spring  and  summer. — T.  Baines. 

Indoor  Fruit. 
Pines. — In  Pine  pits  furnished  with  hot-water  pipes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bottom-heat,  the  plants  require  more  water  than  where  the 
heat  is  produced  by  leaves  or  tan.  In  the  latter  case  very  little 
water  indeed  is  required,  but  the  plants  that  are  grown  under  the 
first  named  conditions  will  require  extra  attention  in  that  way 
during  severe  weather,  when  hard  firing  is  a  nccessitj'  ;  for  if  once 
they  get  really  dry,  one  of  two  evils  is  sure  to  ensue,  viz.,  premature 
fruiting,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  more  advanced  plants,  improperly 
developed  fruit.  A  selection  should  now  be  made  of  the  finest 
plants  of  Queens  that  have  had  the  longest  rest ;  these  should  be 
placed  in  a  compartment  by  themselves  in  a  bottom-heat  of  90',  and 
in  a  top  heat  of  from  6.5°  to  70°,  and  thej'  should  have  a  liberal 
watering  with  tepid  water,  which  will  soon  induce  them  to  show 
fruit  that  will  ripen  from  May  onwards.  In  many  respects  this  is- 
the  most  valuable  batch  of  fruiters  of  the  whole  year,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  to  study  to  get  supplies  for  the  London 
season.  Succession  plants  should  still  be  kept  on  the  resting  side 
of  dryness,  and  if  they  are  becoming  crowded,  and  likely  to  get 
drawn  frem  being  so  close  together,  spread  them  out  in  the  room 
that  may  be  made  by  throwing  away  the  old  fruiting  stools,  after 
denuding  them  of  suckers.  Plants  that  are  swelling  oft'  fruit  should 
have  frequent  supplies  of  tepid  manure  water  till  the  fruit  changes 
colour,  when  it  may  be  discontinued. 

"Vines. — Late  Vines,  being  quite  clear  of  foliage,  there  will  be 
little  now  to  engender  a  damp  atmos]ihere.  particularly  if  internal 
borders  are,  as  they  should  be,  covered  with  mats  or  dry  straw,  so- 
tliat  if  the  fruit  has  been  well  ripened,  it  would  keep  in  plump  con- 
dition on  the  Vines  for  at  least  three  months  ;  but  this  is  undesir- 
able, taking  into  account  the  future  well-being  of  the  Vines  ;  pro- 
vision should  therefore  be  made  for  keeping  the  bunches  in  bottles  of 
water,  and  all  should  be  cut  about  the  second  week  in  .Januarj'.  We 
have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  keeping  Grapes  in  good  con- 
dition till  .lune,  except  once,  when  they  were  left  on  the  Vines  until 
the  middle  of  Fel  ruary.  In  that  case,  when  placed  in  water,  the 
sap  having  become  active  by  the  mild  winter  of  that  year,  tiie  ber- 
ries cracked,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  decayed,  so  that  jinder  no 
circumstances  should  harvesting  of  the  fruit  be  deferred  beyond  the 
second  week  in  the  New  Year  ;  Vines  should  then  be  at  once  pruned 
and  otherwise  afforded  the  proper  conditions  of  rest.  Proceed  slowly 
with  the  forcing  of  early  houses,  preferring  rather  to  make  up  lost 
time  .after  the  Grapes  are  set  than  to  risk  the  production  of  tendril- 
like  "shows"  by  hard  forcing.  Pot  Vines,  if  placed,  as  they  often 
are,  close  to  hot-water  pipes,  will  need  a  large  .amount  of  water. 
When  practicable,  it  is  always  best  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of 
leaves,  both  to  save  watering  and  afford  a  slight  bottom-heat. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Pruning,  tying,  cleaning  of 
houses,  &c.,  should  all  be  now  completed,  .and  the  first  house  may 
have  an  advance  in  temperature,  say  50°  as  a  minimum  at  night,  and 
from  5''   to   10'  higher   duriug   the   day,   to  be  increased    in   mild 
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weather  when  ventilation  can  be  given.  See  that  inside  V)orders  are 
well  moistened  through,  and  kept  so  by  the  application  of  tepid 
•water  whenever  necessary.  A  thick  mulching  of  litter  or  Oak 
leaves  not  only  keeps  the  borders  in  an  equable  state,  both  as  to 
moisture  and  warmth,  but  gives  off  ammonia,  which,  till  the  trees 
come  into  flower,  is  beneficial,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  constant 
syringing  to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of  moisture. 

Figs. — As  soon  as  the  pot  trees  tliat  are  to  yield  the  first  supply 
of  fruit  have  begun  to  e.xpand  their  terminal  buds,  increase  the  tem- 
perature and  air-moisture,  and,  let  the  trees  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  warm  manure  water,  aud  in  the  absence  of  litter  or  leaves  to  give 
oflf  the  desirable  aniraoniacal  vapour,  the  floors  and  walls  may  also 
bo  occasionally  syringed  with  the  same.  Keep  the  glass  clean,  and  the 
trees  as  close  to  it  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  earliest  planted- 
out  trees  may  now  also  be  started  by  the  turning  on  of  sufficieiit 
heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  45".  Syringe  the  trees  in 
<lry  and  mild  weather,  but  the  floors  and  walls  only  in  frosty  or  damp 
•weather.  Complete  the  pruning,  tying,  dressing,  and  cleansing  of 
houses,  and  top-dressing  of  borders  at  the  earliest  period,  aud  to 
eflfectually  rest  the  trees  keep  them  well  supplied  with  air  till  the 
time  arrives  for  starting  them. 

Stra'Wberries. — The  plants  that  are  being  started  on  shelves  in 
Vineries,  I'each  houses,  &c.,  ought  to  be  regularly  syringed  till  they 
come  into  bloom,  as  a  preventive  against  red  spider.  It  is  on  this 
account — liability  to  attacks  of  spider — that  we  prefer  to  start  them 
in  a  frame  filled  with  leaves,  as  recommended  in  The  G.^kdes  (p. 
512),  for  though  plenty  of  both  top  and  root  moisture  will  keep  away 
spider,  some  plants  are  almost  sure  to  escape  notice  aud  get  dry, 
and  then  its  advent  is  a  certainty.  When  first  placing  them  in 
forcing  quarters  examine  them  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  clear  and 
the  balls  free  from  worms.  Rub  off  any  mossy  vegetation  that  may 
have  formed  on  the  surface,  but  on  no  account  break  up  the  surface 
soil,  for  to  do  this  is  simply  to  destroy  many  of  the  best  roots.  Those 
plants  that  from  want  of  frame  room  must  perforce  remain  in  open 
quarters  should  at  least  have  sufiicient  protection  to  prevent  the  pots 
being  smashed  by  the  action  of  frost,  and  felt,  boards,  or  tarpaulin 
should  be  used  to  throw  off  rain  and  snow. — W.  W. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  has 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  late  Cauliflower  aud  early  Broccoli  crops, 
for,  even  in  spite  of  protection,  there  is  but  a  small  per-centage  left. 
Such  a  fatality  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  tlie  ground  of  immature 
growth,  consequent  on  the  excessively  wet  and  sunless  weatlier,  as 
was  the  case  this  season.  The  only  green  crops  that  have  survived 
without  injury  are  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kales,  aud  Savoys  ;  these,  there- 
fore, should  in  future  be  planted  in  larger  quantities  than  hitherto. 
Now  that  the  frost  has  disappeared,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over 
plots  of  Greens  and  remove  all  decaying  leaves.  Such  vegetable 
refuse  makes  a  valuable  manure  when  it  can  be  dug  in  whilst  in  a 
green  state,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  it  should  be  thrown  together 
and  intermixei  with  a  little  fresh  lime,  which  will  add  to  its  value  as 
a  manure.  The  fact  that  vegetable  crops  have  suffered  so  much  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  at  once  taking  steps  to  force  additional  quan- 
tities of  Seakale,  Asparagus,  French  Beans,  and  Carrots,  and  also  of 
sowing  at  once  in  boxes,  in  heat.  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
Coleworts  ;  the  first-named  will  keep  up  a  succession  to  those  that 
were  sown  in  autumn  and  are  being  wintered  in  frames.  Brussels 
Sprouts  cannot  have  too  long  a  season  to  get  them  tall  and  produc- 
tive, whilst  C  oleworts  are  always  acceptable,  and  no  green  crop  can 
be  had  so  quickly.  This  crop  is  the  more  important,  as  autumn- 
planted  Cabbages  seem  to  have  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  Broc- 
coli. Potatoes  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  all  the  early  seed 
tubers  should  he  laid  in  single  file  to  sprout,  on  floors  or  shelves,  free 
fr»ra  frost.  Some  of  the  first  earlies  may  now  be  put  in  shallow 
boxes  of  leaf  soil,  and  placed  iu  frames  to  start  them  ;  aud,  as  soon  as 
fairly  rooted  into  the  mould,  they  should  be  finally  planted  in 
forcing  pits  or  pots  ;  we  find  the  latter  a  very  convenient  mode  of 
growing  the  earliest  batch,  as  they  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  circumstances  demand.  Myatt's  Ashleaf  Kidney  and  Fenn's 
Early  Market  Round  are  both  excellent  varieties  for  pot  culture.  If 
not  yet  done.  Asparagus  plantations  should  have  a  thick  covering  of 
well-rotted  manure,  but  no  alleys  should  be  scooped  out  to  cover  it ; 
such  a  proceeding  is  not  only  useless  but  hurtful.  New  plantations 
of  Horseradish  and  Rhubarb  may  now  be  made  at  any  time,  and 
«3tablished  plots  should  be  manured  and  dug  over.  Still  keep  Globe 
Artichokes  well  protected,  though,  if  time  can  be  afforded,  the  pro- 
tecting material  should  be  removed  when  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
frost,  and  again  applied  on  the  first  indications  of  it.  Let  all  vacant 
plots  of  ground  be  manured,  and  dug,  trenched,  or  ridged  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  fullest  exposure  to  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  the  weather.  A  plan  of  cropping  for  the 
forthcoming  season  should  at  once  be  decided  on,  and  in  making  it 


out  see  that  the  various  plots  have  the  crops  varied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  those  of  last  year.  Taking  the  same  croj)  twice  con.secu- 
tively  from  the  same  ground  not  only  impoverishes  it  more  than  it 
otlierwise  would  be,  but  the  produce  is  less,  the  only  exception  being 
when  the  ground  is  deeply  trenched. — W.  W. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary.— December  22  to  27. 

Flowers. — Moving  Eucharis  amazonica  and  a  few  more  Bou- 
vardias  into  the  greenhouse.  Picking  decayed  leaves  and  flowers 
oft"  Primulas.  Staking  out  fronds  of  Adiantum  Farleyense  ;  also 
placing  stakes  to  Poiusettias  aud  Euphorbia  jacquinijeflora.  Getting 
out  a  few  more  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  placing  them  in  heat ;  also 
a  few  more  Roses  and  Dielytra  spectabilis  ;  throwing  out  linings  of 
pits,  and  turning  manure  aud  leaves  ready  for  replacing  them,  (jet- 
ting a  few  more  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  aud  Lily  of  the  Valley  into 
gentle  heat.     Erecting  stage  in  late  Vinery  for  bedding  plants. 

Fruit. — Fixing  shelves  in  fruit-room  for  the  reception  of  Grapes 
in  bottles.  Pruning  Trebbiano  Vines,  and  selecting  well-developed 
eyes  for  purposes  of  propagation.  Tying  third  Peach  house. 
Pruning  Gooseberries  and'  Currants  on  north  walls.  Chopping 
suckers  up  from  Plums  and  Apples.  Cutting  down  Vmes  in  pots, 
growing  for  forcing  hereafter,  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  Vinery. 

Veoetables. — Covering  up  Lettuces  with  a  little  hay  for  protec- 
tion from  frost.  Covering  up  clamps  of  Potatoes  with  straw  in  anti- 
cipation of  severe  frost.  Cutting  all  Seakale  and  Mushrooms  ready 
for  use.  Covering  up  another  batch  of  Seakale  on  beds  outside. 
Manuring  ground  ready  for  digging.  Potting  next  batch  of  French 
Beans,  and  making  next  Mushroom  bed  outside.  Looking  over 
Asparagus,  and  getting  in  next  lot.  Emptying  pit  for  Rhubarb. 
Placing  succession  Lettuces  aud  Endive  in  Mushroom  house  to 
blanch. — R.  G.,  Bunjhlcy. 


AMERICAN     NOTES 


The  Adornment  of  Cemeteries. — One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sentiments  offered  at  the  shrine  of  departed  relatives  and  friends 
is  that  which  keeps  beautiful  with  leaves  and  flowers  the  quiet  abodes 
of  the  dead.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  more  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  plants  went  with  the  active  devotion  of  this 
character  often  evinced.  If  the  fence  monstrosity  could  bo  done 
away  with  altogether,  our  cemeteries  would  be  greatly  improved  ; 
but  if  the  fence  must  remain,  above  all  things  do  not  crowd  the 
place  with  stiff  hedges  of  Arbor-vit;e  aud  other  large-growing  plants. 
Let  an  irregular,  graceful  fringe,  or  belt,  of  dwarf  evergreen  or  decid- 
uous shrubs  mask  the  fence  with  varying  outline  and  somewhat  for- 
mal repetition,  as  befits  the  dignity  and  regularity  of  the  place.  In- 
side should  grow  scarcely  anything  but  greensward,  with  low  grow- 
ing vines  and  flowers  wandering  about  with  modest  freedom.  If  here 
and  there  a  shrub  is  used,  it  should  beof  the  rarest  mould  and  dwarfest 
form — choice  bits  of  arboreal  sculpture  rather  than  mere  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  taste  exhibited  in  the  ornamentation  of  burial  grounds 
cannot  be  too  severe,  chaste,  and  refined.  Flowers  we  may  have, 
but  they  must  grow  and  bloom  within  limits,  and  the  colours  and 
forms  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  for  both  summer  and  winter 
landscape,  must  blend  deftly  and  harmoniously,  lest  anything  bizarre 
mar  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  spot.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
let  me  say  that  in  no  species  of  lawn  planting  does  the  importance 
of  intelligent  pruning,  fertilising  and  watering  apply  with  such 
force  as  in  that  pertaining  to  God's  Acre. 

Magnolia  Fraseri,  the  Ear-leaved  Umbrella  Tree,  is  found 
in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  along  the  AUeghauies  and  southward, 
though  but  sparingly.  This  blooms  in  June,  bearing  yellowish 
flowers,  and  sometimes  again  in  autumn.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  and 
is  therefore  well  adapted  to  small  lawns.  The  seeds  are  always 
scarce. 

The  Japanese  Bulalia. — The  tall  and  lovely  Grass,  called 
Eulalia  japonica  variegata  in  tlie  catalogues,  blooms  so  late 
that  the  panicles  often  have  their  development  arrested  by  frost,  but 
this  time  they  have  shown  what  they  can  do  if  let  alone.  Our 
circular  clump,  10  ft.  or  so  across,  is  a  dense  mass  of  the  pale 
variegated  foliage,  and  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  above  which  the  feathery 
panicles,  at  first  dark  purplish  and  then  light  grey,  wave  their  spray - 
like  branches  in  pleasing  contrast,  making  the  mass  most  attractive 
to  passers-by. 

Wanted  a  "Word. — It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  word  in  com- 
mon use  that  comprises  both  agriculture  and  horticulture.  If  we  speak 
of  the  J!iira/  as  an  agricultural  or  farm  journal,  we  feel  we  do  not 
do  it  justice,  since  it  gives  as  much  attention  to  horticulture  as  to 
agriculture,  and  the  constant  use  of  both  words  is  out  of  the  ques- 
ti^on.     It  does  not  seem  that  the  word  terracuUure,  though  the  right 
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one  by  derivation,  will  ever  come  into  general  use.  To  sjieak  of 
terracultural  colleges,  stations,  and  newspapers,  would  sound 
funny  enough.  Horticulture  is  properly  garden  culture,  but  it  is 
now  accepted  as  including  fruit  culture,  and  flowers,  shrub,  and 
ornamental  tree  culture  also.  We  want  one  popular  word  that  shall 
comprise  everything  that  is  meant  by  both  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. 

Tomato  Progress. — We  find  that  several  of  our  readers, 
accepting  our  suggestion,  are  working  to  produce  a  variety  of  Tom- 
ato that  shall  keep  better  than  any  at  present  known  in  the  market. 
One  of  our  friends  in  Ohio  has  a  cross  between  the  Acme  and  Trophy 
that  will  keep  well  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  We  ourselves 
have  been  selecting  seeds  for  two  or  three  years  with  this  object 
solely  in  view.  In  another  season  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  our 
progress.  In  breeding  for  a  better-keeping  sort,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  productiveness,  and  that  quality,  so  valuable  in  the 
Acme,  of  ripening  about  the  stem. — Moore's  jiiiral. 

"The  YellO'W  Clematis. — Those  who  only  know  tlie  Clematis 
from  the  magnificent  Japanese  and  Chinese  hybrids,  which,  witli 
their  enormous  flowers  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  or  more  across,  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  triumphs  of  modern  horticulture,  can  hardly 
be  aware  of  the  great  variety  whicli  the  genus  presents.  Not  all  the 
Clematises  are  climbers,  as  there  are  some  herbaceous  species  valued 
as  border  plants.  Among  the  climbers,  besides  the  grand  hybrids 
already  mentioned,  are  others  so  strikingly  unlike  these,  that  one 
would  not  at  first  sight  take  them  to  belong  to  the  same  genus.  Some 
of  these  we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time,  notably  the  scarlet 
Clematis  {C.  coccinea) ;  this  represents  a  group  the  flowers  of  which 
do  not  spread  open,  but  the  sepals  form  a  sort  of  urn-shaped  flower. 
Then  there  is  a  group  with  quite  small  flowers  in  large  clusters,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  bloom  ;  of  this  group  there  is  none  better  than 
the  Virgin's  Bower  or  Traveller's  Joy.  Resembling  this  in  appear- 
ance is  C.  Flammula,  the  .Sweet-scented  Virgin's  Bower,  a  name  it 
well  deserves.  In  still  another  group,  we  find  flowers  of  medium 
size,  and  solitary,  upon  long  stems,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  To 
this  group  belongs  Clematis  graveolens,  the  flowers  of  which,  some- 
thing remarkable  among  these  plants,  are  yellow.  The  plant  is 
rather  slender  and  delicate,  having  less  robust  stems  than  the  other 
climbers.  The  foliage,  of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  gi'een,  is  more  finely 
cut  than  in  the  other  species,  each  leaf  consisting  of  three  to  five 
sharp-pointed  leaflets  which  are  themselves  cut  or  lobed.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  of  only  four  spreading  sejjals,  and  are  a'oout  1  h  in. 
across  ;  their  colour  is  a  pale  Lemon-yellow.  This  plant,  coming 
from  the  higher  mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary,  is  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  As  may  be  inferred  from  its  origin,  it  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the  severe  climate  of  New  England,  and 
this,  together  with  its  delicate  habit,  its  very  free  growth,  and  the 
unusual  colour  of  its  abundant  flowers,  will  make  it  very  popular 
when  it  becomes  better  known.  It  blooms  in  late  summer,  and  its 
flowers  are  soon  succeeded  by  globular  clusters  of  fruits,  tlie  long  fea- 
thery tails  to  which  are  of  a  very  pale  green,  and  about  as  showy  as 
the  flowers.  The  specific  name,  graveolens,  means  "  heavy-scented," 
the  applicability  of  which  is  not  readily  seen  (or  rather  smelt),  as  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  perceptible  odour,  heavy  or  other- 
wise. "  Heavy-scented  Clematis,"  sometimes  given  as  a  common 
name,  is  not  a  very  pleasing  one,  besides  it  is  quite  too  long,  while 
"  Yellow  Clematis  "  is  preferable  in  several  respects,  and  is  more- 
over descriptive. 

Osbecfc's  Sumach. — This  has  pleased  me  much  by  its  gener- 
ally robust  aspect,  and  the  healthy  vigour  of  its  dark,  thick  leaves. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  has  been  called,  in  some  European 
Continental  gardens,  Rhus  japonica.  I  came  across  it  several  years 
ago  at  EUwanger  and  Barry's.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  our 
native  dwarf  Sumach  (R.  copallina),  in  having  the  common  petiole 
winged  between  the  leaflets,  but  are  much  larger,  and  without  the 
shining  surface  of  the  other.  Prof.  Sargent  informs  me  that  it 
flowered  with  him  this  year,  and  that  it  is  still  more  attractive  in 
bloom.  In  autumn  it  takes  on  yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet  tints, 
which  are  blended  into  every  intermediate  shade,  and  all  with  a 
brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour  that,  should  I  use  adjectives  to 
adequately  describe  it,  I  should  seem  extravagant,  while  the  printer 
would  u.se  up  all  his  exclamation  points  and  get  "out  of  sorts." — 
A merkan  ArjricuHurhit. 


Mr.  Chapin's  Great  Orchard.— We  have  noticed  in  this 
journal  {Vouiilrij  aciilknuin)  in  former  years  the  extensive  Apple 
orchard  of  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Chapin,  of  East  Bloomfield,  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  covering  over  100  acres.  The  editor  of  the  Rural 
Home  has  recently  paid  it  a  visit,  and  furnishes  some  additional 
particulars.  A  part  containing  50  acres  has  been  seeded  three  years 
and  pastured  by  sheep.  The  exterior  of  tlie  orchard  has  borne  well 
this  year  ;  the  interior  but  little.  The  canker  worm  commenced  its 
nro.-ids,  and  was  worst  last  year  on  the  interior  trees.     Mr.  Chapin 


.showered  them  with  a  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  water,  which 
lirought  them  dead  to  the  ground  in  a  few  hours.  The  water  was 
drawn  in  a  box  holding  over  200  gallons,  in  which  was  mixed  2^  lb. 
of  Paris  green.  A  forcing  pump  and  hose  threw  a  stream  high 
above  each  tree,  where  it  broke  into  spraj-,  and  falling  sprinkled 
every  part.  The  wliole  orchard  contains  120  acres.  No  heavy  crops 
have  yet  been  rai.sed.  One  year  he  picked  7000  barrels.  There  are 
over  5000  trees.  The  estimate  this  year  is  over  .3000  barrels.  When 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  rapid,  he  seeds  to  Clover  for  a  few  years,  and 
ploughs  it  under,  which  appears  to  answer  well.  He  cultivated  con- 
stantly when  the  trees  were  young.  Most  of  his  orchard  is  planted 
with  the  Baldwin. 

The  Scuppernong  Grape  (Vitis  rotundifolia). — Some  years 
since  I  abandoned  all  Grapes  except  this  kind,  which  I  find  to  be 
the  only  one  exempt  from  disease.  I  have  now  quite  a  large  quantity 
of  it  under  cultivation,  having  raised  a  large  number  of  seedlings. 
It  is  a  white  or  yellowish  Grape,  with  berries  varying  in  size  from 
J  in.  to  IJ  in.  in  diameter.  None  of  the  varieties  I  have  ever  fail  to 
produce  good  crops,  and  the  Vines  are  entirely  free  from  disease  in 
Vine,  leaf,  and  fruit.  The  weight  of  fruit  on  each  Vine  is  beyond 
belief  by  those  who  have  never  seen  this  class  in  full  bearing.  I 
have  this  season  had  arbours  crushed  down  with  the  great  weight 
of  the  fruit  on  them,  although  they  were  built  of  good,  stout  Chest- 
nut fence  rails.  Some  Grape  growers  complain  tliat  the  clusters  are 
00  small ;  this  is  not  so  ;  each  Vine  is  a  huge  cluster  in  its  entirety, 
t 


Tuber  formation  in  Tropxilinu  tuUeiuium. 

In  gathering  them  when  ripe,  they  are  shaken  down  on  to  sheet 
made  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  being  picked  by  hand,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  cluster  varieties  ;  and  in  50  bushels  of  the  berries,  which 
are  gathered  entirely  free  from  stems,  one  would  not  find  a  rotten  or 
imperfect  berry.  My  Vineyard,  which  is  a  small  one,  has  this  year 
yielded  about  4  gals,  of  "must "  or  juice  per  bushel  of  fruit.  I  have 
one  Vine,  a  seedling  from  the  .Scuppernong,  raised  by  myself,  which 
will  compare  very  favourably  in  qualitj'  with  the  Black  Hambiirgh, 
while  the  berries  are  from  1  in.  to  IJ  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  black 
colour,  speckled  with  russet.  This  class  of  Grapes  always  bloom 
about  the  15th  of  June,  and  consequentlj'  the  clusters  are  never 
injured  by  frosts.  The  growth  of  the  fruit  is  very  rapid,  the  cro^ 
being  rijie  by  Sept.  25.  Could  not  this  Grape  be  cultivated  in 
Vineries  at  the  North  ?  It  is  killed  to  the  ground  when  the  mercury 
gets  to  zero.  I  have  one  variety  that  ripens  the  last  of  August.  It 
is  a  fine,  large  black  Grape,  also  a  seedling  from  the  Scuppernong. 
Vines  of  tliis  class  are  never  pruned,  and  rarely  manured  or  culti- 
vated. The  roots  running  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  cultiv.ation  is  entirely  impr.acticable,  and  the  leaves  from  the 
Vines  furnish  most  of  the  manure  they  get.  St.ible  manure  is  death 
to  the  ^'incs,  while  they  delight  in  lime  and  decayed  vegetable 
m.itter.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  Mnes  cannot  be  prop.agateJ 
from  cuttings,  as  are  other  varieties,  but  only  from  layers,  so  that  it 
is  a  slow  process  to  increase  them. — Conntrij  llmtleman. 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED  TROP^EOLUM. 

(t.  tuberosum.) 

This  species,  which  is  tolerably  well  known,  is  a  rampant  climbing 

plant   and  when  planted  near  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall,  or  tramed  up 
a  fence  of  brusliwood,  it  forms  by  no  means  an  inconspicuous  object. 

It  is  quite  hardy,  but  a 

heap   of  ashes   over   its 

tubers    aflfords    it    con- 
genial protection  during 

winter,    and   enables   it 

to  sprout  away  with  re- 
newed vigour  in  spring. 

This      Tropajolum      at- 
tracted  attention   some 

years  ago  as  being  one 

of  a  rather  long  list  of 

plants     from     time     to 

time    recommended    as 

substitutes       for       the 

Potato.        My     present 

object  in  alluding  to  it, 

however,    is    to    direct 

more    particular    atten- 
tion to  its  bulb-tubers, 

or     underground     stem 

development,  and  I  am 

sorry   that   I   have   not 

tubers    of    other    allied 

species    of     Tropajolum 

at  hand  so  as  to  study 

them     by     comparison. 

What   I   want   particu- 
larly to  point  out  is  the 

intermediate    character 

of     these    tubers,     and 

the   distinct  manner  in 

which     indications      of 

scales  are  sliown.    From 

these  tubers  we  gather 

that  both   bulbs,   as   in 

Lilies,  and  tubers  as  in 

this  Tropieolum  and  in 

the  Potato  are  shortened 

or  compressed  stems, 
the  leaves  or  foliolar 
organs  of  which  are 
thickened  and  consoli- 
dated into  scales,  which, 
in  the  true  Lilies,  are 
free  or  ununited,  but 
are,  in  what  are  termed 
tubers,  fused  together 
into  a  solid  mass  just 
as  the  wax  model  of  a 
Lily  bulb  might  be  fused 
by  gentle  pressure  in 
the  hand  if  held  before 
a  fire.  In  the  case  of 
the  Potato  the  identity 
of  the  scales  is  well- 
nigh  lost,  but  if  the 
green  above  gi'ound  or 
axillary  stem-tubers  of 
a  Potato  be  examined, 
their  condensed  stem- 
like character  becomes 
more  clearly  apparent, 
since  the  rudiments  of 
leaves  are  sometimes 
■developed  by  them,  and 
what  we  call  "  eyes  "  are 
seen  to  be  the  true  axil- 
lary buds  of  a  short  ple- 
tharic  branchof  themain 
stem.  The  tubers  of  this 
Tropaeolum  are  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  being  of  a  soft  yellow  tint,  prettily  and  distinctly 
marked  with  purple  ;  moreover,  they  show  the  narrowness  of  the 
line  which  divides  the  bulb  proper  from  the  tuber  so  well  that  a 
figure  of  them  may  be  of  some  permanent  interest.  I  am  indebted 
to  Miss  C.  >I.  Owen,  of  KnockmuUen,  Oorey,  Ireland,  for  the 
materials  from  which  the  engraving  has  been  made,  and  I  should  be 
obliged  if  anyone  will  spare  me  tubers  of  any  other  species  of  this 


genus  for  purposes  of  study  and  comparison.  Tlie  whole  question 
of  underground  stem  and  root  develoi)ment  is  so  important,  from  a 
cultivator's  point  of  view,  that  one  may  be  excused  for  regretting 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  studied  and  alluded  to  in  garden 
literature.  As  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving,  the  tubers  are 
clustered    on    the    lower    part    of    the   stem  ;    each  tuber  springs 

from  the  axil  of  a 
former  leaf  or  its  repre- 
sentative, and  so  each 
tuber  clearly  represents 
a  branch  of  the  main 
stem,  which,  with  its 
foliolar  organs,  is  short- 
ened, thickened,  and 
fused  together  so  as  to 
represent  a  tuber. 

K.  W.  B. 


Fli-wering  spray  of  TropKolum  tuberosum  (reduced) 


Does  Ivy  Injure 
Buildings.  —This 
question  has  been  many 
times  asked.  In  my 
monograph  on  "The 
Ivy,"  I  treated  it  at 
some  length,  and  with 
the  aid  of  evidence 
adduced  in  an  impor- 
tant inquiry  as  to  the 
etfect  of  Ivy  on  the  fa- 
bricof  English  churches. 
My  friend  M.  Sisley, 
of  Lyons,  informs  me 
of  neighbours  of  his 
who  actually  dread  to 
plant  Ivy  near  the  walls 
of  their  dwellings,  from 
the  apprehensions  they 
entertain  of  consequent 
damp  and  injury  to  the 
structure.  So  long  as 
such  opinions  prevail 
it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  at- 
tachment of  Ivy  to 
walls  is  altogether  an 
advantage.  If  the  walls 
are  damp  before  the 
Ivy  is  planted,  the 
damp  will  disapper  as 
the  Ivy  overspreads 
their  surfaces.  If  the 
walls  are  dry  to  begin 
with,  Ivy  will  keep 
them  so,  by  a  double 
action ;  for  should  damp- 
ness occur  throngh  some 
accident,  the  Ivy  will 
suck  out  the  moisture 
into  its  own  substance, 
and  in  the  event  of 
driving  rains,  that  oc- 
casionally act  with  force 
on  walls,  the  imbrica- 
tion of  hard  leafage 
will  prevent  the  access 
of  rain  to  the  struc- 
ture, and  thus  Ivy 
is  not  only  a  remover, 
but  a  preventer  of 
damp.  As  regards  the 
integi'ity  of  the  struc- 
ture, however,  the  case 
is  less  clear.  Fissures 
in  walls  clothed  with 
Ivy  will  sooner  or 
later  be  discovered  by 
the  plant  and  filled  up,  and  then  mischef  may  be  expected.  When 
a  shoot  or  root  pushes  through  a  fissne  in  a  wall  and  is  left  undis- 
turbed, its  natural  growth  soon  begins  to  tell  upon  the  structure.  As 
the  little  Nut  tree  carried  the  millstone,  so  the  slender  slioot  of  Ivy 
will  by  increase  of  girth  begin  to  push  against  the  sides  of  a  fissure, 
with  the  certainty  of  increasing  it,  and  the  probability  of  Ijringing  the 
wall  down.     But  where  the  wall  is  sound  it  is  exjwsed  to  no  such 
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danger.  Ivy  does  not  make  fissures,  however  quick  it  may  be  to 
discover  them  where  they  already  exist.  It  follows  therefore  that, 
as  a  rule.  Ivy  may  be  regarded  as  defending  against  time  and  acci- 
dent the  walls  that  afford  it  support.— S.  H.,  in  aimleiicr'x  Marjazine. 


NOTES  &  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES,  SHEUBS,  &  WOODLANDS. 


TREES,     SHRUBS,     AND    WOODLANDS. 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  NORWAY  MAPLE. 
Perhaps  if  the  mass  of  persons  wise  in  tree  planting  had  to  choose 
one  tree  as  combining  most  beauty  and  liardihood,  they  would 
select  tlie  Norway  Maple.  In  fact  this  very  selection  has  been 
made  by  a  vote  of  just  such  authorities.  That  the  Norway  Maple  in 
its  natural  form  is  excellent  in  every  w.ay  desirable  for  a  tree  is 
unquestionable,  but  at  this  time  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
corresponding  value  of  its  varieties.  I  wish  to  note  that  in  no 
way  do  they  fall  short  of  the  excellence  of  their  parent,  but  tliat,  on 
tlie  contrary,  tliey  even  surpass  in  certain  ways  their  worthy  pro- 
genitor. The  vari.T,tions  of  most  hardy  plants  assume  one  of  two 
or  three  types.  They  are  either  variegated  in  colour,  or  cut-!eived 
or  weeping  in  form.  Varieties  of  Norway  Maple  never  weep,  as 
far  as  I  know,  but  they  do  divide  and  colour  their  leaves  in  very 
curious  as  well  as  delightful  fashions.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of 
these  varieties  : 

Acer  platanoides  cucullatum  is  the  least  varied  of  the 
cut-leaved  forms  of  the  Norway  Maple,  but  its  large  round  leaves 
are  curled  down  at  the  edges  in  a  very  striking  manner.  In  general 
growth  it  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  Norway  Maple,  as  indeed 
do  all  the  varieties  I  shall  name. 

A.  platanoides  laciniatutn,  popularly  called  the  Eagle  Claw 
JIaple,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  different  forms  of  Norway 
Maple.  Fine  specimens  occur  here  and  there  throughout  the 
counti-y,  although  even  yet  this  noteworthy  tree  receives  little 
attention.  The  term  "  Eagle  Claw  "  fairly  describes  the  form  of  its 
leaves,  which  constitute  its  chief  peculiarity.  Plated  curiously, 
curled,  and  somewhat  compressed,  the  leaves  are  evidently  claws. 
Yet  the  leaf  is  not  properly  liuiniated,  or  cut-leaved— hardly  enough 
to  secure  a  moderate  amount  of  actual  claw.  At  some  distance, 
however,  the  claw-like  effect  is  striking  and  interesting.  Of  course, 
such  a  tree  as  the  Eagle  Claw  Maple,  though  decidedly  marked  in 
form,  needs  tlie  position  of  a  single  specimen,  tliat  it  may  worthily 
exhibit  its  charms  without  being  lost  in  a  mass  of  somewhat  similar 
foliage.  This  arrangement,  indeed,  suits  all  tlie  peculiar  fonns  of 
Norway  Naple.  Otherwise,  if  it  be  desirable  to  associate  them  with 
a  group  of  the  parent  species,  they  should  be  planted  a  little  without 
the  mass,  each  one  distinctly  by  itself. 

A.  Lobergii  exhibits  the  most  extreme  type  of  tlie  cut-leaved 
form  of  Norway  JIaple.  The  leaf  is  literally  divided  into  several 
parts  down  to  the  very  leaf  stem  itself.  Indeed,  one  might  readily 
mistake  these  sub-divisions  for  actual  leaves,  instead  of  parts  of  one 
leaf  as  large  as  that  of  tlie  ordinary  Norway  Maple. 

A.  Sch-wedleerii,  the  most  charming  variety  of  all,  adds  to 
beauty  and  breadth  of  outline  the  attraction  of  vivid  colour.  And 
what  colour  !  It  appears  on  the  leaf  in  early  spring,  and  flushes  the 
young  gi-owth  with  red  until  late  in  June.  In  August,  again,  .and 
September,  there  is  a  glow  of  red  and  purple  amid  the  pervading  dark 
green  tints.  The  contrast  thus  made  is  remarkably  striking  and 
agreeable.  It  would  add  doubtless  to  the  charm  of  Acer  .Schwedleerii 
if  it  continued  green  throughout  July,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
variegations  of  leaves  can  seldom  resist  the  subduing  effects  of  mid- 
summer suns.  The  purple  Beech  does  no  better  at  that  season  than 
Acer  Schwedleerii,  and  to  class  the  latter  kind  with  the  purple  Beech 
for  rich  .and  permanent  colouring  is  certainty  high  praise.  Perhaps 
my  expressions  of  adtpiration  may  seem  a  little  overwrought,  but  I 
believe  all  who  have  looked  at  the  right  season  on  A.  Schwedleerii 
will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
excellent  tree  in  every  way — as  excellent  as  its  parent  and  far  more 
lovely  i  not  that  the  attractions  of  its  parent  on  the  lawn  are  not  of 
the  highest  order. 

As  a  street  tree,  the  Norway  Maple  is  perhaps  too  round-heatlcd — 
too  heavy "  in  the  quality  of  its  shade.  This  peculiarity  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  all  its  varieties.  Nevertheless,  general  experience 
has  fuUyproved  both  species  and  varieties  to  be  good  and  attractive 
ornamental  trees  under  all  circumstances.  The  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  city,  and  the  winds  of  the  plain  and  sea,  alike  fail  to  overcome 
their  rugged  endurance.  Everywhere,  in  fact,  the  Norway  Maple 
:  nd  all  its  varieties  transplant  well,  and  endure  persistently  the  most 
trying  ordeals  a  tree  can  be  expected  to  endure  and  live.  In  growtli, 
the  Norway  Maple  and  its  varieties  establish  that  healthy  medium 
which  indicates  enduring  strength  and  beauty,  combined  with  active 
vigour. — Country  Qenlleman. 


Hydrangea  rosalba. — I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  briefly 
of  a  Hydrangea  accidently  met  with  during  a  recent  visit  to  tlie 
Centr.al  Park.  While  wandering  about  a  wild  rock  garden  on  a  hill- 
side in  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  near  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  a  friend 
pointed  out  a  mass  of  large,  resplendent  corymbs  of  rosy-crimson 
flowers  which  were  borne  by  a  plant  of  strangely  unfamiliar  appear- 
ance, and  yet  one  that  we  felt  we  ought  to  know.  Soon  afterwards, 
however  the  name  dawned  on  the  mind  of  my  friend,  and  we  both 
recognised  an  old  aquaintance  seldom  seen  in  flower,  viz.,  Hydr,angea 
rosalba.  We  attributed  the  existence  of  the  flowers  in  this  case  to 
the  very  sheltered,  dry  position  the  plant  occupied.  Thus  favoured, 
the  wood  h<ad  fully  ripened,  and  consequently  passed  through  a 
severe  winter  unscathed.  The  bloom  also  had  developed  with  peculiar 
excellence  under  the  favouring  peculiarities  of  the  place,  few  in 
this  climate  ever  see  the  flowers  of  Hydrangea  rosalba  at  all,  blighted 
as  it  is  by  ordinary  winters. 

Maarnolia  Thurberi. — I  fear  a  hardy  Japanese  Magnolia  that 
has  been  termed  M.  Thurberi,  must  give  up  this  cognomen  for  that 
of  M.  Kobus.  It  bloomed  this  year  for  the  first  time  with  us,  and 
the  peculiarities  both  of  the  appearance  of  its  flower  and  time  of 
flowering,  agree  very  closely  with  the  description  given  of  M.  Kobus 
by  M.  Maximowicz  and  others. 

Acer  polymorphum. — Query  :  Shall  we  term  the  many- 
formed  .Japanese  Maples  polymorphum  or  palmatum  ?  There  are 
authorities  for  both  specific  names,  and  they  are  used  interchange- 
ably. I  believe  they  should  .all  be  termed  polymorphum  or  all  pal- 
matum, and  that  the  question  is  only  to  be  settled  by  discovering 
which  n.ame  was  employed  first  by  competent  authorities.  I  could 
make  a  shrewd  guess  that  palmatum  was  the  orignal  name,  but  facts 
are  wanted.  Thunberg  seems  to  have  used  the  name  palmatum 
many  years  ago,  according  to  Loudon,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  more  than  fifty  years  to  settle  the  question,  new  as 
many  fancy  these  Japanese  Maples  to  be. — Rural  New   YorJxr. 

Large  Haw1;llorn. — We  have  a  fine  Hawthorn  tree  growing  in 
the  park  here,  the  best,  indeed,  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  different 
from  all  other  Hawthorns,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  fine  pyramidal  shape 
and  large  foliage.  Even  when  bare  of  leaves  it  is  a  fine  specimen  j 
its  blossom  is  single  white  like  that  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  the  habit  is  different  from  that  of  all  others  growing 
around  it.  Tlie  height  of  the  trunk  is  6  ft.  ;  circumference  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  0  ft.  ;  spread  of  branches  30  ft.  one  waj'  and  36  ft. 
the  other  ;  height  from  .35  ft.  to  40  ft.  ;  age  fifty  yeai's,  or  rather 
more. — W.  DrvER-S,   yVkrton,  near  Maidstone. 


"Welbeck  Abbey. — The  grounds  at  Welbeck  seem  to  be 
literally  undermined.  Extending  in  all  directions  from  the  Abbey 
are  burrows  or  passages  ;  not  mere  borings,  but  lofty,  spacious  pas- 
sages, brilliantly  lighted  by  costly  apparatus  for  letting  in  sunlight, 
and,  where  sunlight  cannot  be  admitted,  by  lights  from  gas.  By  an 
underground  passage  we  come  to  the  celebrated  riding  school,  the 
like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
It  is  entered  by  a  trap-door,  opened  by  means  of  a  curiously-designed 
crank  in  the  passage.  In  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  it  was 
used  as  a  riding  school  ;  now  it  is  a  magnificent  museum  of  art  over 
180  ft.  in  length.  Hundreds  of  pictures  are  arranged — not  hung — 
round  the  gallery,  and  piled  in  stacks  on  the  floor  are  thousands  of 
volumes  of  books,  some  modern,  and  many  old,  rare,  and  valuable. 
The  floor  of  this  gallery  is  of  Oak,  and  the  ceiling  is  made  to  repre- 
sent a  brilliant  midsummer  sky.  Mirrors  in  profusion  are  placed 
about,  and  light  is  shed  from  four  chandeliers  suspended  from  the 
roof,  each  weighing  a  ton.  This  apartment  is  lighted  up  by  over 
2000  gas  lights,  and  when  all  are  illuminated  the  effect  must  be 
extremely  brilliant,  There  are  some  miles  of  passages  under 
the  grounds.  One  extends  from  the  Abbey  half  way  to 
Worksop ;  another  was  used  only  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The 
passages  are  all  broad  enough  for  three  people  to  walk  abreast  in 
them,  and  pleasant  to  walk  in.  The  library,  like  the  picture  gallery, 
is  undergi'ound,  and  is  the  work  of  many  years.  It  is  diWded  into 
five  large  rooms,  .and  so  arranged  as  to  fonn,  when  desirable,  one 
very  large  room.  This  library  is  236  ft.  long.  Another  immense 
and  superbly  constructed  room  has  been  erected  underground.  At 
one  end  it  is  approached  by  a  spiral  staircase,  and  at  tlie  other  by 
subterranean  pass.ages.  Church  or  ballroom?  It  would  do  admir- 
ably for  both.  It  was  begun  five  years  ago,  and  is  left  in  an  in- 
complete state.  There  are  many  of  these  rooms  at  Welbeck. 
They  are  free  from  draughts,  admirably  lighted,  magnificently 
decorated,  and  .all  very  costly.  Comparatively  few  outbuildings 
are  to  be  seen.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  new  riding  school, 
a  building   of    gigantic    proportions  .and    of   extraordinary  beaut 
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The  walls  are  of  soliil  stone,  and  the  roof  of  wood,  iron,  and  glass. 
It  is  nearly  400  ft.  in  length,  and  100  ft.  wide,  and  divided  into 
A  great  centre  and  two  aisles.  The  central  department  is  deco- 
rated with  a  frieze  of  painted  brasswork  representing  birds,  beasts, 
and  foliage,  and  of  perfect  workmanship  and  elegant  design.  It 
is  30  ft.  liigh,  and  lighted  by  8,000  gas  jets.  Here  the  Duke  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  his  horses  exercised.  Tlie  "works"  are  mar- 
vels. He  employed  constantly  upon  them  over  2,000  workmen. 
In  fact,  Welbeckwas  like  an  industrial  village. — Sliejjii-ld  Telajrapli. 


SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 


KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Dece.mber    16. 

At  tliis,   the   last    meeting  for  this  year  of  the   Fruit    and  Floi'al 
Committees,  the  following  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  : — 

Oncidium  Edwardi  (Buchan). — A  rare  and  newly-introduced 
Orchid,  i-eminding  one  of  O.  ornithorhynchum,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  deeper  shade  of  colour,  with  a  yellow  crest  on  the 
lip.  The  flowers,  moreover,  emit  a  powerful  and  very  agreeable 
perfume  resembling  that  of  Violets,  which  materially  enhances  their 
value. 

Cyclamen  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (Smith).— A  fine 
variety  with  pure  white  l)o\^'e^3  of  large  size,  exhil^itiug  great  sub- 


stance  and    breadth   of    petal. 
marbled  with  silvery  markings. 


The    foliage,   too,   is    liaudsomely 


Chrysanthemum  M.  Lemoine  (.Jackson).— This  novelty 
represents  a  medium-sized  Japanese  variety  possessing  the  pecu- 
liarity of  two  colours  ;  the  outermost  florets  are  jellow,  and  the 
inner  are  of  a  deep  bronzy-red.  The  contrast  of  these  colours  is 
very  striking,  and  renders  the  blossom  very  effective. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  mag- 
nificent group  of  Cyclamens,  which  were  shown  by  Jlr.  H.  B.  Smith, 
Ealing  Dean  Nursery.  Every  plant  shown  was  well  grown,  and  the 
whole  gi'oup  comprised  a  great  variety  of  colour  from  the 
purest  white  to  deep  purple.  Besides  the  variety  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  mentioned  above,  there  was  another  variety 
named  Earl  of  Beaeonsfield,  which  represented  a  bhisli-tinted  blos- 
som of  large  size  and  fine  form,  having  a  rich  crimson  base.  To 
these  a  silver  medal  was  appropriately  awarded.  Jlr.  OUerhead, 
gardener  to  .Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Wimbledon  House,  exhibited 
a  group  of  the  ordinary  Poinsettia,  witli  a  similar  number  accom- 
panying it  for  comparison  named  P.  pulcherrima  rosea.  The  colour 
of  the  bracts  of  the  latter  were  a  shade  or  so  lighter  than  tlie  ordi- 
nary kiud,  but  they  were  certainly  not  rose-coloured,  and,  moreover, 
<lid  not  present  such  a  bright  cheerful  appearance.  From  Mr. 
Miles,  West  Brighton  Nursery,  Cliftonville,  came  a  dozen  or  so  of 
plants  of  a  fine  scarlet  zonal  Pelargonium  named  West  Brighton 
Oem.  It  has  a  good  compact  habit  and  apparently  very  floriferous, 
and  a  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  tlie  exhibitor.  Jlr. 
Cannell,  of  the  .Swanley  nurseries,  sent  some  well-grown  examples  of 
White  Vesuvius  Pelargonium,  which  well  exemplified  its  high  merit 
as  a  decorative  kind.  One  of  the  plants  bore  unmistakable  evidence 
of  its  origin  by  having  a  truss  of  scarlet  flowers  produced  on  the 
same  branch  as  the  trusses  of  white  pips.  Mr.  Cannell  also 
showed  half-a-dozen  trays  of  cut  trusses  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  whicli  were  higldy  attractive  ;  also 
blooms  of  Dahlia  imperialis,  and  a  beautiful  Salvia  named 
Pitcheri.  Mr.  Green  exhibited,  from  Sir  George  Maoleay's  garden 
at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  cut  blooms  of  i;he  rare  Daldia  Maxi- 
miliana,  which  is  probably  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  exhibited. 
Allusion  is  made  to  this  plant  in  another  column.  Mr.  Green  also 
showed  a  very  finely-grown  Saxifraga  valdensis,  one  of  the  crusta- 
ceous-leaved  kinds.  The  plant  forms  a  dense  cushion-like  tuft,  fully 
8  in.  in  diameter.  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  showed  a  flowering  plant 
of  the  Scarlet  Pine-apple,  doubtfully  named  Ananassa  bracteata,  but 
which  was  apparently  Pourretia  flexilis.  It  has  long  scarlet  central 
leaves  and  a  tuft  of  somewhat  inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is  a  showy 
plant,  and  recommended  for  general  cultivation,  on  account  of  its 
easy  culture  and  low  temperature  in  which  it  will  thirve.  Mr.  Noble 
exhibited  a  stem  of  Lilium  giganteum,  measuring  13  ft.  high,  and 
bore  during  the  past  summer  twenty-two  flowers.  It  grew  in  his 
nursery  at  Bagshot  in  a  prepared  border  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  .J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hilliugilon  Place, 
Uxbridge,  exhibited  some  new  varieties  of  Cyclamen.  One,  named 
Improved  Purple  Gem,  was  an  unusually  deep  purple  flowered 
variety  ;  the  other  was  Crimson  Model,  a  fine  novelty,  with  blossoms 
of  a  pleasing  brilliant  tint.  The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms  of  Clirysanthemums,  consisting  of  the  Incurved, 


Japanese,  Pompon,  and  Anemone-flowered  sections,  and  all  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  in  the  season,  were  excellent  examples 
of  skilful  culture.  A  similar  contribution  came  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  and  were  also  well  grown  specimens.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Son,  Kingston,  exhibited  four  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
viz.,  Meg  Merrilees,  a  fine  yellow  kind  ;  Incomparable,  with  bronze 
flowers ;  Mdlle.  Moules,  with  pure  white  ;  and  M.  Lemoine,  mentioned 
above,  which  was  awarded  a  certificate.  Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath, 
sent  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Abutilon  Rose  Queen,  with  blossoms 
of  a  rich  orange  tint  veined  with  crimson  ;  and  Mr.  Balchin,  Has- 
sock's Gate  Nursery,  Keyraer,  exhibited  Bouvardia  Dazzler,  a  variety 
much  in  the  way  of  Hogarth,  but  apparently  with  larger  flowers.  lu 
addition  to  the  Oncidium  Edwardi  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Osborn, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esc].,  Southampton,  sent  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  Lindeni,  a  rare  but  not  very  showy  species. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— The  former  was  more  plentiful  than 
usual  on  this  occasion.  The  chief  point  of  attraction  was  the  hu"e 
bunches  of  Gros  GuillhumoGrapes  exhilnted  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gardeulir 
to  the  Countess  of  Charleville,  Tulhimore.  The  bunches  weighed 
respectively  22  lbs.  and  20  lbs.,  and  were  over  2  ft.  in  depth  and  as 
much  across.  Both  bunches  were  grown  on  one  rod,  and  the  Vine 
from  which  they  were  cut,  has  in  four  years  produced  7  bunches 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  12G  lbs.  11  oz.  Some  excellent  examples 
of  Grapes  were  shown  also  by  Mr.  J.  ^V^1llis,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
Walter  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Stafford,  consisting  of  Golden  Queen, 
Black  Alicante,  Gros  C'olmar,  Black  Morocco,  Barbarossa,  Lady 
Downe's,  &c.  A  silver  medal  was  recommended  for  this  collection. 
Mr.  Atkins,  gardener,  Lockinge  Park,  ^Vantage,  contributed  a  similar 
collection,  consisting;  of  excellent  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  dozen  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  several  of  which  were  seedling  varieties.  Some  fine  smooth 
Cayenne  Pine-apples  were  sent  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hinds, 
Canford  Manor,  Dorset,  for  excellent  dishes  of  Tomatoes,  and  a 
sample  of  a  fine  late  Pea  (Hallamshire  Hero)  was  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
Abbott,  Slieflield. 


ANSWEES  TO  COREESPONDElfTS. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— I  am  about  to  Ml  a  nmnlier  of  oblong  beds, 
12  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  the  above  plauts,  preference  being  given  to  those  varieties 
that  are  most  useful  for  cut  flowers.  The  soil  is  a  good  one,  but,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  beds  it  is  necessary  that  the  occupants  should  not  exceed  3  ft.  in 
height  at  tlie  most.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for 
the  purpose  ?— II.  ,1.  C. 

[.\(iuilegia  coerulea  Delphinium         Caslimeri-  tychnis  Haageana 

ccerulea  hyl.u-ida  anuni    and  dwarf  (Enothera  Kraseri 

chrysantha  florists'  varieties  fruticosa 

chrysantha  hybrida  nudicaule  Papaver  bracteatum 

Allium  McNabiauum  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  alpinum 

acuminatum  Dodecatheon  .leffreyanum  Pentstemou  gentianoides 

.\uemone   Honorine    Jou-  Meadia  Hartwegi 

bert  integrifoliuni  glaber 

pavonina  Dracocephalum    austriac-         speciosus 

iiortensis  lum  Polygonum  alpinum 

Aster  Amellus  Erythroniuni  Dens-cauis      Phlox  ovata 

bessarabiciis  GailLirdia  aristata  Carolina 

.\stragalus     monspessula-  Gentiana  asclepiadea  Rudbeckia  speciosa 

nus  asclepiadea  alba  N  ewniauni 

dasyglottis  Geum  coccineum,  fl.  -pi.       Spigelia  marylandica 

Arraeria  cephalotes  Hemerocallis  flava  .Saxifraga  cordifolia 

Asclepias  tuberosa  fulva,  fl.-pl.  crassifolia 

Brodiaia  grandiflora  disticha,  fl.pl.  Senecio  pulcher 

Betonica  graiidiflora  He.speris  matronalis  fl.-pl.  Sparaxis  pulcherrima 

Campanula  Van  Houttei      Ins  germanica,  vars.  Spanish  and  English  Iris 

Verschalfelti  sanguinea  .Sedum  spectabile 

Coreopsis  tenuifolia  silierica  Spir:ca  palmata 

lauceolata  Kniphofla  Uvaria  venusta 

Clieloue  obliqua  Macowani  Aruncus 

obliqua  alba  Liatris  elegans  Trillium  grandiflorum 

Lyoni  spicata  TroUius  europseus 

Cyiiripediums   (all   hardy         squarrosa  asiaticus 

kinds)  Lilium  (all  the  varieties)  Fortunei 

Camassia  esculenta  Lobelia  cardinalis  &  vars.    Tropjeolum  polyphyllum 

Lychnis  .Sieboldi  W.  G.] 

Raising  Seedling  Briers.— /losn— Gather  the  hips  of  the  Dog  Hose  as 
soon  asripe,  al»nut  the  end  of  ()i;ti)ber  or  beginning  of  November,  choosingthose 
that  are  lung-shaped,  and  nrudei-tiug  those  that  are  of  a  rounder  form.  Open  the 
hip  and  collect  the  sccd^  ;  ruo  tlicin  a  little,  and  winnow  or  sift  them  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  tlie  down  that  adheres  to  them.  Next  throw  them  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  when  the  good  seeds  will  sink  an  I  the  bad  float.  Collect  those  that  are 
good,  and  having  mixed  them  with  sand,  store  them  in  a  pot  covered  over  with 
a  piece  of  glass,  to  protect  them  from  mice  till  wanted.  Sow  in  favourable 
weather  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  or  in  the  spring.  Pre- 
pare a  bed,  rake  over  the  surface  evenly,  and  on  it  spread  J  in.  of  sand,  smoothing 
it  with  the  back  of  a  spade  ;  then  sow  and  cover  the  seeds  with  ^  in.  fine  earth. 
To  protect  them  from  frost,  and  also  to  hasten  their  growth,  it  is  well  to  spread 
over  the  whole  bed  about  G  in.  of  dried  lejives,  to  be  removed  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  if  weather  pemiits.  The  young  plauts  should  appear  above  ground  in 
April  or  M<iy,  and  by  the  end  of  October  will  be  well  grown  with  shoots  2  ft.  or 
3  ft;    Thinning  and  transplanting  must  be  attended  to  as  the  plants  grow. 

Celery  Maggot.— .ff.  T.  -These,  when  fully  grown,  descend  into  the  earth, 
where  tliey  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  till  the  following  spring,  when  they 
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appear  in  the  form  of  flies,  and,  in  due  course,  deposit  their  egge  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Celery  plants.  Tlie  best  remedy  is  to  cnish  the  maggots  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Sprinklings  of  soot  along 
the  rows  help  to  keep  the  flies  off,  perhaps  by  making  the  plants  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  Watering  with  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  and 
Tobacco  has  been  recommended,  and  is  worth  a  trial  (2  lb.  of  the  former  and  1  lb. 
of  the  latter  to  a  barrel  of  water,  and  when  thorouy:lily  intermixed  to  be  poured 
over  the  foliage  with  a  rosed  pot).  Trying  to  stamp  out  the  pests  by  burning 
plants  or  leaves  effected  is  also  a  good  plan  where  it  can  be  carried  out. 

Double  Grafting.— Allow  me  to  say  that  I  had  occasion  a  few  years 
ago  to  graft  a  Prince  Albert  Pear  growing  on  a  southern  wall,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  useless  for  dessert.  Amongst  other  sorts  some  grafts  were  taken 
from  an  espalier  tree  of  the  Seckle.  This  year  grafts  of  the  latter  have  borne 
fruits  quite  three  times  the  size  of  those  generally  grown  on  the  espalier,  and  of 
the  richest  colour.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  dish  of  these  Pears  was  exhibited  at  our 
local  show,  where  they  were  seen  by  several  practical  gardeners,  all  of  whom 
pronoxmced  them  to  be  much  superior  to  any  w)xich  they  had  before  seen  of  that 
va.nety.~-J .  Allah.  Ashurst  Park,  TunbrkiffC  Wells. 

Adiautum  Farleyense.— 3/.  P.— You  will  find  directions  for  cultivating 
this  in  another  column  of  to-day's  GARDEN.  Of  the  white  deposit  on  the  leaves 
kindly  send  us  specimens. 

Books.— Co.-tftaHi.— There  is  no  good  English  book  that  we  know  of  on  prac- 
tical nursery  garden  work.  5«6.— tiuin's  "  Garden  Receipts"'  contains  a  chapter 
un  skeletonising  leaves. 

Names    of    Plants.  — B.  G.—S,  Adiantum  reniforme;  others  next  week. 

ir  jB.— Rhamnus  aluifolius. F.  N.  Ti.— Antignon  guatemalensis. /'.  G. 

— 1,  Oncidiumcheiidphorum  ;  2,0.  bracteatum  ;   3,  O.  crispum. C.  B. — The 

pink  flower  is  Barkcria  elegans  ;  the  other  wastoo  much  damaged  to  recognise. 

S.  D.  T.— 1,  Retinosporaplumosa ;  2,  Allies  sp.,   but  cannot  name  correctly 

from  such  a  scrap  ;  3,  Thuja  gigantea;   4,  Cryptomeria  japonica. Devon.—I, 

Passiflora  princeps  ;  2,  Lasiandra  macrantha: R.Q.—l,  Liboniafloribunda  ;  2, 

L.  penrhosensis  (these  are  distinct  plants) ;  3,  Justicia  (Peristorphe)  speciosa. 

Enquirer.— ^Y our  specimens  damjiged  beyond  recognition  ;  they  should  be  sent  in 

a  strong  box. C.  J.  P—l,  Thunbergia  laurifolia,  a  stove  climber  ;  2,  a  species 

of  Ipomiea,  but  cannot  name  with  leaves. Fans. — 1,    Nephrodium    molle; 

2,  Davallia  dissecta  ;  3,  D.  Mooreana  ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum. 

Questions. 
Questions  Respecting  Roses— I.  which  are  the  three  most  perfect 
Roses  as  regards  form,  substance,  shape,    habit,    and    scent  in  the  following 
colours  : 

A.     Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbon  Roses. 
a.  Pure  white,      b.    Tinted  white,  blush  and  flesh  colour,      c.  Pale  pink  and 
light  rose.    d.  Bright  pink  and  deep  rose,     c.  Carmine.     /.  Scarlet   and  Vermil- 
lion,    g.  Purple  and  crimson,   k.  Dark  crimson,  brownish  and  blackish  maroon. 
i.  Violet,     k.  Striped. 

B.    Teas  and  Noisettes. 

I.  Pure  white  or  slightly  tinted,  m.  Bluish  and  pink,  rose.  n.  Tiuted  pink 
and    rose.    o.  Pale  and  bright  yellow,    p.  Yellow  tiuted. 

II.  Which  are  the  three  most  beautiful  Moss-Roses  ? 

III.  Which  Ave  varieties  of  Roses  are  the  greatest  favourites  and  the  most 
generally  cultivated  in  any  particular  district? 

IV.  Which  five  Roses  distinguish  themselves  especially  ?  a.  through  their 
uninterrupted  blooming  ;  b.  through  superior  scent ;  c.  through  their  hardiness. 

V.  Which  Ave  Hyljrid  Perpetuals  are  the  freest  and  most  abundant  bloomers. 
a.  for  the  summer  :  b.  for  the  autumn? 

VI.  \Vhich  are  the  ten  best  Roses  for  forcing  ? 

VII.  Which  Ave  varieties  are  best  adapted  for  room  cultivation  ? 

VIII.  Which  are  the  three  most  beautiful  pillar  Roses  ? 

IX.  Which  ten  novelties  from  IS73  till  1878  are  of  such  remarkable  beauty 
that  their  cultivatitm  and  distribution  can  be  recommended  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  ? 

X.  Which  are  the  best  ten  English  raised  Roses  ? 

The  aim  of  this  list  is  to  reduce  the  four  or  five  thousand  different  varieties  of 
Roses  at  present  grown  in  gardens  to  alimited  number  of  really  valuable  ones 
only.  All  answers  should  be  sent  post  free  to  my  address  and  be  accompanied  with 
the  distinctly  written  signature  and  full  address  of  the  sender  in  orderto  make 
it  possible  to  communicate  the  result  to  him.  To  each  variety  should  be  added 
if  possible  the  name  of  the  raiser  and  the  year  of  its  introduction.  The  printed 
result  of  this  election  of  Roses  will  be  communicated  gratis  and  post  free  to 
all  horticultural  papers  and  correspondents  who  have  taken  part  in  it.— Fried- 
rich  SciiNEiDER,  President  of  theHorticultural  and  Agricultural  Society  at  Witt- 
stock  a/D.,  Germany. 


may  also  be  had   in  early  spring  and  late  autumn  in  pots,  if  sown 
ami  grown  so  as  to  produce  fruit  at  either  of  these  seasons. 

As  an  edible  product,  however,  this  Long-tailed  Radish  is  inferior 
in  several  respects  to  the  pods  produced  by  common  Radishes,  and 
especially  to  the  pretty  and  most  abundantly  produced  pods  of  the 
Long  Wiiite  Californiau  Radish.  These,  which  are  about  2  in.  long, 
including  the  short  tail  or  pointed  end,  are,  when  young,  crisp 
and  pleasant  eating,  and  offer  the  best  possible  substitute  for  the 
root  Radish  that  could  be  obtained  during  hot  dry  weather,  when 
the  true  Radish  is  usually  tough  and  flavourless.  These  short- 
tailed  pods  are  also  most  acceptable  for  pickling  purposes,  either 
mixed  with  otlier  vegetables  or  employed  alone  ;  and  being  natu- 
rally of  a  pretty  green  hue,  they  are  far  more  presentable  than 
many  things  of  a  similar  character.  The  Californian  Radish  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  grower  of  all  the  edible  rooted  kinds,  and 
therefore  produces  robust  growth  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
pods.  As  a  deep  rooter  it  also  retains  these  longer  in  that  crisp 
tender  state  so  desirable  when  eaten  green.  By  sowing  seed  in 
August,  strong  roots  may  be  had  that,  if  lifted  and  stored  in  sand 
or  otherwise  protected  from  severe  frost,  are  most  acceptable  in 
mixed  salads  during  winter  ;  and  the  roots  not  so  used,  if  planted 
out  again  in  spring,  will  give  a  crop  of  pods  early  rn  summer.  A 
sowing  made  in  a  row  during  April  will  give  a  large  crop  of  pod& 
in  autumn,  and,  if  the  soil  be  deep  and  ricli,  will,  with  frequent 
gatherings,  produce  abundantly  for  a  couple  of  months. 


TAILED    KADISHES. 

Amongst  the  novelties  exhibited  at  the  great  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition  of  186G,  few  tilings  attracted  more  attention  as 
such  than  the  group  of  Raphanus  cauJatus,  or  Long- tailed  Radish, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull.  Plants  in  pots  some  3  ft.  in  height,  tied  up 
to  stakes  and  bearing  some  three  or  four  pods  of  an  irregular  appear- 
ance, from  18  in.  to  20  in.  in  length,  constituted  a  novelty,  which  it 
was  stated  was  destined  to  supersede  root  Radishes  of  all  kinds,  and 
render  us  no  longer  dependent  upon  crops  that  were  uncertain,  and 
good  only  at  specific  seasons.  Like  many  other  introductions,  how- 
ever, from  which  much  is  expected,  the  Rat-tailed  Radish  has  done 
neither  of  these  things.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  in  the  lengthy 
and  curious  seed  pod  to  render  it  attractive  to  the  palate,  as  it  is,  when 
young  and  produced  by  quick  growth,  sharp,  crisp,  and  brisk,  tasting 
very  much,  indeed,  like  the  veritable  Radish  itself,  but  of  course 
always  lacking  that  fleshy  character  that  is  inherent  in  our  favourite 
breakfast  root.  The  Raphanus  caudatus,  however,  was  not  an  abso- 
lute novelty  in  1866^  as  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1815,  and  is  a  native  of  Java.  It  may  be  grown  freely  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  sown  in  rows  thinly,  and  the  plants,  as  they  grow, 
should  be  supported  by  sticks  to  keep  the  pods  from  the  ground.     It 


Kat-tail  Radish. 

All  Radishes  might  properly  be  designated  "tailed,"  but  the 
term  so  far  has  been  solely  applied  to  the  long-podded  section. 
How  many  sorts  of  good  root  Radishes  there  are  (or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  how  few)  was  well  shown  by  the  exhaus- 
tive trial  that  was  so  well  conducted  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  summer.  The  report  of  this 
trial  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  young  gardeners,  and  the 
addition  of  these  few  notes  upon  the  Tail-podded  kinds  will  not 
detract  from  its  merits.  A.   I). 


Ho'w  to  Prevent  Lettuces    Running  to    Seed— A 

German  contemporary  says  running  to  seed  can  be  avoided  by  draw- 
ing a  knife  through  one-half  of  the  stem  to  which  the  head  is 
attached.  The  sap — or,  as  they  call  it  in  Germany,  the  milk — will 
flow,  and  rob  the  head  of  the  power  to  open  ;  yet  enough  sap  will 
I'emain  to  keep  it  fresh  and  growing  for  another  week  or  so. 

A  New  Pea. — There  was  exhibited  at  the  Sheffield  Chrysan- 
themum and  fruit  sliow  (Nov.  24th),  a  rather  remarkable  new  and 
white  wrinkled  marrow  Pea,  named  Hallamshire  Hero,  and  raised 
by  Mr.  Abbot.  It  was  sliown  in  a  green  state,  both  on  the  dish  and 
on  the  haulm,  and  had  been  gathered  regidarly  up  till  the  1.5th  of 
November.  The  pods  mostly  contained  ten  to  eleven  Peas  to  the 
pod,  and  these  of  the  largest  marrow  size.  Having  been  subjected 
to  sharp  frosts,  they  had  rather  lost  their  sweetness,  but  I  was 
assured  by  those  who  had  tasted  the  Pea  at  its  best  that  its  quality 
was  first  rate.  Not  long  before  the  show  a  dish  of  it  had  been  ser- 
ved up  at  a  dinner  provided  for  the  Sheffield  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society. — J.  S.  W. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Wliicli  does  mcud  Nature  :  eliau'^e  it  rather  : 
The  jVrt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


FILMY  FEKIS'S. 

The  information  given  (p.  5-tS)  by  Mr.  Neill  Fraser  is  most  interest- 
in"  ;  tile  Killarney  Fern  (Triclionianes  radicans),  T.  reniforme,  Hynie- 
nophylluin  deniissum,  and  tlie  solitary  specimen  of  Todea  superba 
whicii  we  at  present  possess  are  growing  in  just  such  a  sunken, 
unheated  jjit  or  frame  as  he  describes,  the  only  protection  during 
frost  bjing  a  covering  of  bracken,  on  v.hicli  bast  mats  are  spread. 
Last  winter  22^  of  frost  were  recorded  here,  and  even  this  winter 
already  these  Filmy  Ferns  have  been  frozen  over  and  over  again,  the 
earth  in  which  they  grow  being  now  as  firm  as  a  stone,  and  yet  the 
pl.ints  look  fresh  enough.  Tlie  greatest  care  required  is  to  keep  the 
sun  from  them  while  in  this  frozen  state.  Plants  of  the  KilUrney 
Fern  were  lo^.g  ago  grown  here  in  holes  in  the  open  border,  in  a 
ompost  of  peat  and  Moss,  a  hand-liglit  being  their  only  shelter, 
except  during  severe  frost,  when  loose  Fern  or  an  old  mat  was  thrown 
over  them.  At  (.Jlasnevin  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  plant 
houses  is  that  especially  devoted  to  Filmy  Ferns  and  their  allies. 
These  plants,  like  most  aquatics,  resist  frost  wonderfully  well. 

Mr.  Fraser's  recommendation  ought  to  induce  many  to  attempt 
the  culture  of  these  delicate  Ferns  under  glass  sh.ades  in  the  dwel- 
ling-house. Mr.  A.  B.ilfe,  of  this  citj',  has  a  healthy  Killarney  Fern 
growing  on  pumice  stone,  &c.,  in  a  small  pan  covered  by  a  glass 
sliade,  and  this  plant,  which  is  in  excellent  condition,  has  been  an 
object  of  attraction  and  interest  to  all  who  liave  seen  it  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Plants  like  these  are  of  interest  to  all,  and  that 
their  beauty  isperm.anent  the  aliove  reference  will  abundantly  shosv. 
A  specimen  of  the  New  Holland  Pitc'ier  Plant  (L'eplialotus  foUicu- 
laris),  also  gi'own  in  ?a  small  pot,  plunged  in  a  larger  vase,  and 
covered  with  aglass  shade,  tiltedsoas  to  allow  of  ventilation,  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  Killarney  Fern.  Both 
plants  grow  thus  well  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  drawing- 
room,  a.  warm  covering  being  thrown  over  the  glasses  during  very 
cold  nights.  The  idea  of  o.Tering  prizes  for  Filmy  Ferns  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  would  no  doubt  soon  be  the  means  of  inducing 
many  to  take  up  their  culture.  Our  stock  of  Todea  superba,  as 
I  have  said,  is  vested  in  one  fair-sized  specimen,  or  I  should  be 
glad  to  try  it  under  a  glass  in  a  shady  window  and  with  every  con- 
fidence of  success.  F.  W.  B. 

lirdrs  Bridiji-,  DuhUn. 


HELIOTROPES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

HELIOTUOPE.S,  sweet  scented  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  a  greenhouse  and  a  little  heat 
aX  command.  They  are  favourite  market  plants,  and  wonderfully 
well  they  are  grown  in  the  form  of  compact  little  bushes,  covered 
with  flowers,  in  5-iu.  pots.  A  good  way  of  growing  them  is  as  fol- 
lows :  About  the  end  of  July  procure  some  good  soft-w^ooded  cut- 
tings, making  them  like  those  of  other  soft-wooded  phants,  then 
insei't  them  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  mixture  of  light  soil  and  silver 
sand  ;  place  them  in  any  close,  shady  frame,  keeping  them  moderately 
moist,  and  they  will  soon  root.  \\'hen  this  happens  pot  them  off 
into  small  tliumb  or  3-in.  pots,  using  good  light  soil,  and  replace  them 
in  the  frame.  Keep  the  latter  close  for  a  few  d.iys,  and  tlien  give 
plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  As  soon  as  the  little 
plants  have  grown  about  .3  in.  long,  pinch  oSf  the  tops  of  the 
shoots,  which  will  cause  them  to  break  freely  and  form  pretty 
little  bushes.  As  soon  as  possible  shift  tliem  into  large  sized  pots, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  green  fly  and  also  for  red  spider 
and  thrips,  to  all  of  which  they  are  subject— syringing  with 
Tobacco  water  ;•  tliis  is  better  than  fumigation,  as  that  is  apt  to 
injure  the  foliage.  About  the  end  of  .September  place  them  in 
their  winter  quarters  at  the  warmest  end  of  a  greenhouse,  and  in 
about  a  month  a  portion  of  the  plants  may  be  moved  into  their 
blooming  pots  (.j-iu.  ones),  using  on  tliis  occasion  a  somewhat 
heavier  soil,  and  well  draining  with  potsherds  ;  the  remainder 
should  be  repotted  at  various  times  so  as  to  keep  up  a  good 
supply  of  fresh  plants. 

The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in  their  winter  manage- 
ment is  never  to  allovr  them  to  become  dry  at  the  root,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  cold  drauglits  of  air  from  striking  them,  keeping  them 
comfortably  warm,  say  in  a  temperature  of  from  .W  to  5j',  other- 
wise they  become  sickly  and  stunted,  lose  their  leaves,  and  become 
of  little  value,  as  the  great  beauty  of  the  plant,   in  addition  to  its 


flowers,  is  the  foliage,  and,  like  the  Fuchsia,  if  it  once  loses  this  it 
cannot  be  replaced.  Syringe  occasionally  with  Tobacco  water,  which 
will  keep  down  insects.  About  Christmas  the  earliest  plants  may 
receive  their  final  stopping,  and  be  encouraged  to  grow  on  as  much 
as  possible.  A  little  weak  soot-water  is  verj'  beneficial  to  them,  and 
they  should  be  kept  near  the  glass. 

About  the  end  of  February  they  will  require  tying  into  shape  ; 
place  one  stake  in  the  centre,  and  loop  the  branches  round  it  in 
the  form  of  a  compact  little  bush.  March  having  arrived,  when 
the  sun  becomes  bright,  a  little  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  beneficial.  Give  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
ply  the  syringe  freely  with  clean  soft  water  to  the  branches.  Early 
in  April  they  will  be  in  gi-eat  beauty,  and  may  be  removed  to  any 
place  which  they  are  required  to  decorate. 

Young  plants  coming  on  will  require,  in  all  resjxicts,  similar  treat- 
ment, and  with  judicious  management  Heliotropes  may  be  had  in 
bloo:u  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  One  of  the  best  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation is  still  the  sort  called  Florence  Nightingale. 

Henry  Bailev. 


Fuchsia  Tom  Thumb.  —I  am  afi-.aid  this  term  is  a  general  one 
applied  to  diminutive  forms  of  various  genera  of  plants.  The  Fuchsia 
that  in  these  parts  has  within  the  last  twenty  years  assumed  the  above 
name  is  one  that  I  have  carried  from  place  to  place  for  above  thirty -five 
years.  It  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  one  represented  (p.  561).  My 
jiigmy  I  first  obtained  as  Thompson's  pnmila  ;  keeping  out  of  sight 
the  species  microphylla  and  thymifolia,  it  is  the  neatest  and  smallest 
of  all  Fuchsias.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  very  small  Fuchsia, 
similar  to  the  one  depicted,  known  as  serratifolia,  years  before  the 
large  one  of  the  f  ulgens  type  came  into  notice.  It  seems  strange 
that  most  of  the  old  Fuchsias,  such  .as  coccinea,  gracilis,  conica, 
globosa,  Thompsoni,  corallina,  &c.,  should  be  in  confusion  as  to  their 
specific  characters,  being  as  they  are  often  assimilated  as  oneor  hybrids ; 
even  the  true  Fuchsia  coccinea  is  a  plant  not  often  seen.  The  labours 
of  the  hybridist  must  always  be  a  perplexity  to  the  scientific  botanist. 
— Thom.^s  A^'illiams,  Ormsk-irl: 

Ansectochili. — Mr.  O'Brien  seems  to  h.ive  struck  the  happy 
medium  as  regards  the  culture  of  tiiese  jilants,  by  not  subjecting 
them  to  the  excessive  heat  usually  given  them,  and  by  steering  clear 
of  tlie  cold  treatment  formerly  advocated  by  a  few  who  have  tried 
it  and  failed.  At  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  there  are  about  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  AuKctochili  and  <!oodyeras  all  in  good  condition. 
The  plants  are  in  a  case  in  a  warm  Iiouse,  on  a  side  where  there  is  a 
little  bottom-heat,  but  a  false  bottom  is  put  in  the  case,  so  that  the 
plants  have  tlie  advantage  of  being  brought  near  the  glass,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  cold  bottom  to  stand  on.  Mr.  O'Brien  believes 
that  keeping  An.-ectochili  close  and  hot  at  night  oftener  kills  the 
plants  than  anything  else. 

Odontoglosaum  hebraicum.— This  rare  Odontoglossum  is 
now  in  llower  in  tlie  Pine-apple  Nursery.  Its  blossoms  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  O.  Andersonianum  in  size,  but  in  form 
approach  more  nearly  to  0.  n.-evium.  The  petals  are  lemon-yellow, 
nearly  wliite  towards  the  middle,  spotted  with  brownish-scarlet, 
the  d.ark  yellow  flush  at  the  base  of  tlie  lip,  and  the  snow-white 
column  giving  the  whole  an  attractive  appearance.  Its  transparent 
texture  will  make  it  a  valuable  decorative  plant.  The  flowers  are 
strongly  cinnamon  scented. 

The  Gladwin  (Iris  fwtidissima).— Quantities  of  this  old 
fashioned  British  plant  are  now  coming  into  C'ovent  Garden  Market, 
The  brilliant  orange-red  seeds  which  line  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
pods  render  it  very  efi'ective  for  room  decoration,  &c..  at  tliis  season, 
and  it  is  also  extremely  useful  in  flower  borders.  It  grows  vigorously 
in  damp  places,  and  the  variegated  leaved  kind  is  well  known  as  a 
handsome  pl.int,  both  forthe  open  garden  and  also  for  indoor  decora- 
tion, where  it  has  a  fine  effect  under  artificial  light. 

Wild  Autumn  Berries.— There  are  several  wild  fruits  which 
ripen  in  autumn,  and  which  are  very  pleasing  when  employed  for 
home  decoration.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Barberry  is  gathered  quite 
largely  for  preserving  ;  but  it  is  also  useful  in  an  ornamental  point  of 
view.  A  long  branch  of  it  with  its  clusters  of  bright  red  berries 
hanging  upon  their  long  stalks,  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  and  when 
arranged  with  autumn  leaves  and  dried  Grasses,  is  a  joy  through  the 
winter  to  every  eye  that  sees  it.  In  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark- 
scarlet  fruit  of  tiie  Barberry  is  the  Red  Cedar,  with  its  dark  ever- 
green  branches,  sprigs  of  which,  when  full  of  lead-coloured  ber- 
ries, form  a  pleasing  element  in  house  decoration.  For  red,  again, 
the  Winter-berry,  which  is  better  known  as  Black  Alder  (Ilex  verti- 
cillata),  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  slirubs,  with  its  profusion  of 
intensely  bright  scarlet  berries,  which  cling  tightly  to  the  slender 
bninches.  The  common  Sweet  Brier  (Rosa  i-ubigino.sa)  and  other 
wild  Roses,  furnish  bright  and  attractive  scarlet  hips— they  are  not 
properly  berries— which  are  well  worth  the  gathering,  as  are  also 
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those  of  garden  Roses.  Tlie  Sumachs  bear  large  dense  clusters  of 
small  scarlet-crimson  or  lairpie  berries.  The  Stag's-liorn  Sumach  (Rhus 
typhina),  and  the  smooth  Sumach  (Rhus  glabra),  are  both  common, 
and  their  berries  differ  in  colour  with  their  degree  of  ripeness.  A 
few  of  these  clusters  help  to  set  off  the  green  of  the  Cedar. 
Among  many  others,  there  still  remain  two  kinds  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  Burning-bush  or  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  atro- 
purpnreus)  is  a  tall  shrub  which  bears  deeply  f  our-lobed,  light-red  cap- 
sules peculiarly  attractive,  hanging  as  the}'  do  on  long  slender  stems. 
These  soon  open  and  expose  several  seeds,  each  of  which  is  enveloped 
in  a  dark  red  pulp.  More  brilliant  than  either  of  the  above  is  the 
Wax-work  or  climbing  Bitter-sweet  (Celastrus  scandens),  a  woody 
climber,  which  is  beautiful  as  regards  foliage,  but  in  autumn,  when 
the  orange-coloured  pods  throw  open  their  three  valves  or  parts,  and 
expose  the  scarlet  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  In  the  vicinity  of  villages  and  cities,  scarcely  apod 
is  allowed  to  ripen  ;  they  are  gatliered  by  boys  and  others,  who  sell 
them  in  little  bunches  on  the  streets. — American  Ai/riculturist. 

Varieties  of  Laelia  anceps. — Among  the  large  importations 
of  this  Orchid  which  Jlr.  Bull  received  some  time  ago,  there  has 
been  several  very  distinct  varieties.  In  addition  to  the  pure 
white-flowered  kind  mentioned  last  week,  we  saw,  a  day  or  two 
since,  another  lovely  variety  in  flower,  which  is  quite  unlike  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  Its  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  type, 
with  the  sepals  pure  white,  the  petals  a  delicate  soft  blush  tint,  and 
the  lip  of  a  rosy  hne  crested  with  gold. 

Habrothamnus  fasciculatus.— Though  tliis  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  plant,  the  e.xtreme  beauty  of  the  large  specimens  of  it 
in  flower  at  the  present  time  that  are  planted  out  in  the  Temperate 
House  at  Kew  renders  it  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  it  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  greenhouse  plants  for  winter  decora- 
tion. Its  long  clusters  of  deep  pink  blossoms  are  highly  ornamen- 
tal, and  when  they  are  accompanied  by  bundles  of  rich  carmine 
berries,  the  effect  is  thereby  much  enhanced.  The  unusually  long 
time  during  which  it  continues  to  produce  flowers  is  another  point 
in  its  favour,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  treatment  required  by 
it.  H.  elegans  and  H.  corymbosus  are  also  desirable  kinds,  but  the 
species  under  notice  is  decidedly  the  best. 

Acacia  retinodes.^This  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  of 
the  hosts  of  species  now  in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew,  its  pretty 
pendulous  branches  of  stilphur-coloured  flowers,  produced  early  in 
November,  rendering  it  a  valuable  subject  for  cutting  from.  Grown 
in  the  ordinary  way  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  it 
is  very  effective,  and  it  will  continue  to  flower  tliroughout  the 
winter.  Many  of  the  other  species  at  Kew  will  shortly  be  in 
flower,  and  so  give  the  house  a  cheerful  appearance. 

Tigrldia  conchiflora. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Stevens, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  has  received  a  large  consignment  of 
this  showy  bulbous  plant  to  dispose  of  shortly.  Tliough  scarce,  and 
by  no  means  so  jilentiful  in  this  country  as  tlie  other  Tiger-flower, 
T.  Pavonia,  it  is  equally  gay  and  attractive,  the  large  bright  orange- 
yellow  flowers  being  copiously  spotted  with  crimson.  It  requires 
similar  treatment  to  T.  Pavonia,  and  it  is  quite  as  floriferous,  especi- 
ally wlien  planted  in  favourable  positions. 

Scotcll  Champion  Potato. — We  omitted  to  mention  in  our 
report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that 
the  committee  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  to  this  Potato,  wliich 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  on  ac- 
count of  its  good  quality  and  disease-resisting  property. 

Chinese  Primulas. — ilessrs.  Counon  and  Reid,  of  Aberdeen, 
send  us  blooms  of  a  pretty  strain  of  Primula,  the  colour  of  which  is 
a  delicate  rose,  with  a  distinct  yellow  eye.  The  flowers,  too,  which 
are  large,  have  finely  fringed  margins. 

Keeping  Apples. — Mr.  B.  Hathaway  describes,  in  the  Mk-hi- 
iinii  Fitnner,  his  mode  of  keepnig  Aiiples.  Those  w  hich  incline  to 
wilt,  like  the  Russets,  are  put  in  barrels.  The  more  juicy  sorts,  as 
the  Northern  Spy  and  Greening,  are  placed  in  crates,  where  they 
will  have  more  air.  The  Apples  are  stored  in  an  outsile  cool  place 
till  freezing  weather  approaches,  wlien  they  go  to  tlie  cellar.  This 
holds  1500  busliels,  and  leaves  space  for  work  and  passages.  The 
fruit  room  occujjies  the  whole  cellar,  which  admits  of  better  ventila- 
tion tlian  if  a  portion  is  partitioned  oft'  at  one  side. 

Fontanesia  Phyllyraeoides. — I  note  tliis  shrub  not  only 
because  it  is  a  valuable  and  neglected  plant,  but  because  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  for  being  tender  in  England  and  apparently  hardy 
in  America.  It  is  related  botanically  to  several  well-known  shrubs, 
like  the  Forsythia  and  Lilac,  and  has  attractive  foliage,  not  unlike 
some  varieties  of  those  genera.  Tlie  flowers  are  yellow  and  not 
specially  striking,  but  they  bloom  in  August,  which  is  a  decided 
advantage.  With  these  qualities  in  view,  this  Fontanesia  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  lawn -planters. 
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PA  UK    PLACE. 

English  gardens  are  often  on  level  ground  or  embosomed 

in  valleys,  and  all  tlie  better  for  it,  perhap.s,  on  the  whole. 
But  the  hills  that,  so  far  as  building  and  making  gardens  went, 
■were  neglected  by  our  forefathers  are  now  here  and  there  valued 
as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  and  very  charming  it  is  after  lazily 
admiring  the  many  pleasant  lawns  and  gardens  along  the 
Thames  and  in  the  valley  to  creep  up  these  high  river  hills, 
and  then,  coming  out  on  tlie  Cfrassy  top  in  the  cooler  air,  see 
one  of  tlie  loveliest  and  most  extensive  of  English  landscapes. 
High  downs,  yellow  fields  of  corn,  green  meadows,  open 
breezy  lawns  in  the  foreground,  and  bold  Cedars  near,  were 
parts  of  the  elements  of  a  picture — as  fair  as  can  be  found  in 
any  country.  When  the  foreground  is  made  up  of  a  park  in 
which  plenty  of  Grassy  breadth  is  pre.served,  and  also  stately 
vegetation  and  gradually  receding  views  at  many  distances  far 
beyond  the  river,  as  well  as  tlie  river  scenery,  it  is  then  there 
is  a  combination  of  beauty  which  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  tlie  most  naturally  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  After  crossing  the 
river  by  means  of  a  fine  stone-built  bridge,  the  whole  distance 
to  the  house  is  uphill,  but  after  the  first  gate  lodge  is  reached, 
we  have  a  well-contrived  drive  that  winds  its  way  through 
the  hanging  woods  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  some- 
what circuitous,  the  olyect  being  to  make  its  ascent  as  easy 
as  possible.  The  frequent  views  obtained  of  the  distant 
country  make  its  course  cheerful  and  interesting.  On  emerg- 
ing from  tlie  woods  an  open  view  of  very  wide  extent  and 
variety  suddenly  presents  itself,  and  the  house  is  soon  after- 
wards reached.  Its  i-irineipal  front  faces  the  river,  but  it 
stands  nearly  300  ft.  above  it.  From  this  point  the  ^■iews  in 
almost  eveiy  direction  are  very  fine,  extending  over  large 
tracts  of  Surrey,  Hants,  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Oxfordshire. 

This  estate  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  another  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV.  General  Conway  then  purchased  it, 
and  to  him  it  owes  many  of  its  most  interesting 
features.  After  his  death.  Lord  Malmesbury  became  its  owner, 
and  made  many  alterations  and  additions  to  it.  It  subse- 
quently came  into  the  hands  of  the  Maitlan'l  family,  who 
occupied  it  for  many  years,  and  likewise  did  much  to  improve 
and  adorn  it  For  a  period  after  this,  it  became  somewhat 
dilapidated,  when  it  was  jiurchased  by  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
John  Noble.  Within  a  few  years  the  house  has  Iwen  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  considerable  additions  in  the  French  chateau 
style  having  been  made  to  it.  Sir.  Marnock,  who  laid  out 
Mr.  Noble's  other  place  at  Berry  Hill,  has  well  used  his  great 
experience  and  knowledge  in  the  improvements  at  Park  Place, 
everything  tending  to  promote  its  beauty,  whether  considered 
in  relation  to  architecture  or  gardening,  having  been  done 
thoroughly.  While  having,  however,  so  much  to  praise  about 
the  place,  there  is  one  feature  which  seems  to  us  not  desirable 
for  imitation — a  mosaic  flower  garden  formed  after  the  out- 
line and  pattern  of  a  vase.  Such  an  object  may  be  skilfully 
carried  out,  and  may  excite  admiration  for  this  character  from 
persons  wlio  do  not  consider  how  such  a  stamped  garden 
affects  the  view  from  the  house  of  the  beautiful  things  around 
and  beyond.  The  hard  and  very  artificial  character  of  this 
mosaic  garden  makes  it  far  from  attractive  to  those  v.'ho 
do  not  care  for  elaborate  geometry  out  of  books  or 
patterns. 
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lu  addition  to  ordinary  "  bedding,"  Alpine,  and  sub- 
tropical gardening,  there  is  here  a  rich  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Spring  gardening  is  also  extensively 
practised,  no  empty  beds  being  seen  either  in  winter  or  spring. 
The  glass  department,  like  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment, is  on  a  large  scale,  there  being  few  things  worthy  of 
cultivation  that  do  not  receive  attention.  Long  ranges  of 
Vineries  and  other  fruit  houses  produce  for  their  age  very 
heavy  crops.  The  whole  of  the  Vines  were  raised  on  the 
place  from  eyes  struck  in  turf  on  the  system  recommended  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Thomson,  and  with  most  gratifying  results.  A 
mode  of  growing  Bananas  (Musa  Cavendishi)  is  practised 
here  very  successfully.     They  are  planted  out  in  an  ordinary 


the  glasshouses  and  other  buildings  are  occupied  with  plants 
adapted  for  such  positions,  and  although  sometimes  with  vary- 
ing success  in  respect  to  hardiness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  wants  of  the  young  gardeners  employed  at  Park  Place 
have  not  been  overlooked.  A  picturesque  building  has  been 
erected  for  them,  with  large,  comfortable  sitting-room,  kitchen, 
and  lavatory  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  separate  bed-room  is 
provided  for  each.  Adjoining  tnis  is  the  garden  office  and 
Grape  room.  There  is  also  a  garden  library,  and  a  botanical 
class  is  held  Jier3  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  the  gardener  (Mr.  Stanton)  being  one  of  the 
Department  Science  teachers.     At  the  last  examination  held 


Iq  the  Gardens  at  P.irk  Place  ;  view  from  Grove. 


house,  and  fruitod  regularly  and  quickly  ;  the  fruit  is  e.xcellent 
in  flavour,  wholesome,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
dessert.  The  clusters  of  pips  produced  vary  in  weight  from 
3.3  lbs.  to  4.5  lbs.  Several  other  tropical  fruits  are  also  ripened 
here.  Plants  are  very  extensively  grown,  and  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  glass.  They  are  not  grown  as  specimens 
for  exhibition,  but  of  a  size  to  make  them  useful  for  conser- 
vatory and  general  decoration.  Eucharis,  Anthuriums,  Gar- 
denias, Stephanotis,  and  winter-blooming  plants  of  all  kinds 
are  grown  in  quantity.  Upwards  of  GOO  Tree  Carnations  of 
the  best  varieties  are  grown  here  for  winter  bloom  and  for 
bouquets.  All  the  best  climbers  are  planted  out,  and  thus 
treated  form  a  striking  feature,  particularly  in  the  tropical 
house,  where  they  are  allowed  to  ramble  to  a  certain  extent  at 
will  about  the  roof.     All  bare  pieces  of  wall  on  the  outside  of 


in  the  gardens  ten  certificates  and  three   Queen's   prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  young  gardeners. 

The  .conservatory  attached  to  the  house  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  fine  suite  of 
rooms  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  principal  object  was 
to  unite  a  house  for  plants  with  an  enjoyable  room,  a  combi- 
nation not  always  accomplished  with  .satisfaction,  but  in  this 
case  eminently  so.  As  a  plant-house,  experience  has  shown 
that  many,  both  fine-foliaged  and  flowering,  plants  will  suc- 
ceed in  it,  although  considerable  labour  and  attention  are 
necessary  to  maintain  its  effectiveness  ;  and,  as  an  enjoyable 
room  it  is  as  much  used  as  any  in  the  house.  It  is  capable 
of  being  lighted  with  sixty-three  gas  jets  on  certain  occasions, 
but  in  an  ordinary  way  much  fewer  are  used.  These  lights, 
being  considerably  above  the  plants,  do  not  affect  them  as 
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anight  be  supposed.  The  eflfect  of  this  house,  though  much 
bettor  than  that  of  the  ordinary  conservatory,  is  not  quite  -so 
i;ood  as  that  of  houses  where  the  vegetation  is  planted  out  in 
d  picturesque  manner. 

A  few  wori-ls  about  the  water  supply  may  be  interesting. 
That  for  the  garden  is  most  complete  and  convenient.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  yet  although  each  separate  house  has 
its  tanks,  there  is  not  a  single  tap  connected  with  the 
arrangement,  each  tank  fills  itself  and  cannot  overflow.  The 
water  supply  to  the  house  comes  from  a  great  depth  out  of  the 
solid  chalk,  and  although  destitute  of  all  organic  impurities, 
is  of  course  what  is  termed  hard  water.  To  remedy  this.  Dr. 
Clark'.s  softening  process  has  been  adopted  with  great  success. 
This  consists  in  an  admixture  of  a  proportion  of  lime-water 
with  the  natural  hard  water.  The  former  e.xtracts  the  chalk, 
iind  precipitates  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoirs,  rendering 
the  water  as  soft  as  rain-water.  The  pumping  is  done  by 
means  of  a  gas  engine  of  2-liorse  power,  which  answers 
admirably  and  is  economical. 

The  park  surrounding  the  house  consists  of  hill  and  dalei 
woods  and  Grassy  slopes,  traversed  by  shady  walks,  left  to  a 
great  extent  to  Nature's  keeping.  The  whole  place  abounds 
with  wild  flowers,  and  of  rare  ones  not  a  few,  constituting  in 
reality  one  great  pleasure  garden.  From  the  river  in  many 
places  perpendicular  chalk  cliffs  run  up  and  meet  the  hang- 
ing woods  and  open  glades  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
its  banks.  From  many  of  the  views  the  river  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  lake,  containing  here  and  there  little  islets, 
features  which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
scenery.  In  one  deep  Grassy  dell,  not  far  from  the  house, 
stands  the  Chinese  Cottage,  embowered  in  Virginian  Cree]ier, 
and  Irish  Ivy.  InautumntheYirginianCreeper  hasa  most  bril- 
liantand  charming  effect,  the  bright  rich 'crimson  of  the  one  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  dark  green  of  the  other. 

At  another  point  not  far  from  the  raquet  court,  is  a  large 
hardy  Fernery  and  wild  garden.  Here  besides  Ferns,  are  great 
quantities  of  bulbs,  wild  flowers,  and  such  other  things  as 
have  been  found  to  thrive,  all  having  quite  their  own  way.  Its 
surface  is  so  varied  that  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  get 
lost,  yet  a  stranger  might  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
nearest  way  out  of  it.  In  connection  with  this,  are  a  series  of 
caves  cut  out  of  the  natural  chalk  and  branching  in  different 
directions,  one  of  which  forms  a  subterranean  passage  of  great 
length,  intensely  dark  of  course,  but  perfectly  safe  and  easy  to 
walkthrough.  This  cavern  leads  suddenly  to  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spotson  the  place — "  The  Hajipy  Valley, "a  glade  sloping 
down  to  the  river'sbrink.  On  the  top  by  the  cavern's  mouth,  is  a 
series  of  ruins  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre. 
Descending  the  valley,  the  flanks  of  which  are  clothed  with 
Beech,  Larch,  and  Cedars,  to  near  the  bottom,  the  pathwaj' 
runs  under  a  rugged  arch,  built  of  immense  unhewn  stones 
and  conglomerate,  the  transport  and  erection  of  which  must 
have  cost  a  large  sum.  It  presents  that  aspect  which  age 
alone  can  give.  Passing  under  the  archway,  the  picturesque 
boathouse  and  its  surroundings  are  soon  reached,  forming 
altogether  from  the  river  a  view  which  few  oarsmen  fail  to 
stop  and  admire. 

A  short  distance  from  the  boatliouse  stands  all  that  remains 
of  the  first  Lombardy  Poplar  planted  in  this  country.  It  was 
brought  here  by  Lord  llochford,  and  planted  by  General 
Conway.  It  has  withstood  for  many  years  the  shock  of  wind 
and  flood,  yet,  although  but  a  mere  shell,  one  side  of  it 
remains,  which  still  .shows  considerable  vitality.  In  another 
part  of  the  grounds  is  the  Dniid's  Temple,  consisting  of  many 
gigantic  stones  arranged  in  cells,  the  whole  having  a  circular 
-outline.     This  interesting  relic  was  discovered  at  St.  Heliers, 


in  Jersey,  and  presented  to  General  Conway,  its  then  governor, 
who  removed  it  with  great  care,  and  re-arranged  it  in  its 
original  form.  From  this  temple  is  seen  probably  the  most 
extensive  view  on  the  whole  place,  through  which  runs  a  long 
reach  of  the  Thames  and  its  valley. 

On  the  lawn  near  the  house  stands  what  is  called  "  the 
King's  Cedar,"  a  tree  planted  by  George  III,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  stately  Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  the  country — 
some,  no  doubt,  exceed  it  in  girth,  its  circumference  being 
19i  ft.,  but  for  symmetrical  growth  it  is  perfect,  its  branches 
reaching  to  the  ground.  Itlany  other  fine  Cedars  adorn 
various  parts  of  the  grounds,  some  in  groups,  and  others  in  the 
form  of  isolated  specimens. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS    AT    HILLINGDON     PLACE 

NEAR  UXBRIDGE. 
ly  siich  a  garden  as  that  of  Mr.  Little,  whose  name  has  so  long  been 
intimately  associated  with  various  classes  of  what  are  termed  florists' 
flowers,  one  may  at  any  season  find  something  of  interest.  Even  iu 
dull  December,  there  was  the  other  day  no  dearth  of  flower,  for 
though  the  Cyclamens,  which  are  Mr.  Little's  speoiaUty,  were  not  at 
their  best,  and  the  collections  of  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  others 
were  in  but  an  incipient  stage  of  flowering,  the  well-known  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  still  a  source  of  attraction,  though  many 
of  the  finest  sorts  were  somewhat  past  their  best.  The  houses  iu 
which  the  collections  are  grown  are  light  and  roomy  structures, 
and  that  which  shelters  the  Cyclamens  is  a  lean-to,  140  ft.  long 
by  10  ft.  wide,  light,  yet  strongly  roofed  with  iron.  The  liouse  is 
sufiiciently  heated  by  a  stack  of  4-in.  pipes,  and  the  plants  are 
placed  on  benches  as  near  as  is  convenient  to,  the  glass.  Until 
recently  Mr.  Little  had  placed  the  pots  on  a  trellis,  but  he  found  that 
so  much  heated  air,  which  was  required  during  the  late  frosts,  cir- 
culating so  near  tlie  plants  was  very  prejudicial  to  them  ;  he  has 
therefore  now  placed  sheets  of  zinc  on  tlie  trellis  with  a  thin  layer 
of  coal  aslies  for  the  pots  to  stand  on. 

Tlie  advance  which  Mr.  Little  has  made  with  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Cyclamen  is  now  well  known,  and  of  which  his  superb 
"  strain  "  affords  ample  evidence.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  riclmess  and  variety  of  colour,  together  with  improving  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  flowers,  to  which  Mr.  Little  has  turned 
his  attention  more  particularly  ;  but  the  exquisite  silvery-marbled 
foliage  that  has  been  obtained  in  his  plants  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant feature.  In  some  varieties,  the  leaves,  which  are  very  hand- 
some, resemble  in  a  striking  degree  the  fine  variegation  of  some  of 
the  tropical  Aroids,  such  as  the  small-growing  kinds  of  Peperomia, 
Pothos,  &c.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  the  most  distinct 
variegation  is  restricted  to  tlie  lighter-flowered  varieties  ;  but  no 
doubt  Mr.  Little  will  succeed  in  infusing  this  character  into  some  of 
his  deep-coloured  kinds,  which  will  materially  enhance  their  beauty. 
Speaking  of  the  colours,  1  noticed  an  intensely  deep  purple-flowered 
sort — in  fact,  one  might  term  it  a  black  purple.  It  is  the  deepest  hue 
that  Mr.  Little  lias  sueceeeed  in  obtaining,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, he  values  it  highly.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Kuby, 
a  splendid  deep  carmine-tinted  kind,  unfortunately  now  lost,  and 
Royal  Purple,  the  deepest-hued  sort  previous  to  its  being  supplanted 
by  the  novelty  under  notice.  It  also  possesses  form  and  size  of 
flower,  witli  breadth  and  substance  of  petal,  wliich  has  been  aimed 
at  in  the  hybridising  manipulations  in  this  establishment.  All  the 
shades  of  colour-tint  yet  obtained  may  be  seen  here,  from  the  densest 
hues  to  the  delicate  shades  of  Delicatum  and  White  Perfection,  with 
every  possible  intermediate  tint  that  can  be  reproduced  by  art. 
Though  the  collection  here  of  these  charming  flowers  is  large  and 
increasing,  and  contains  some  excellent  specimens,  yet  it  is  small 
compared  with  the  unusually  large  one  which  Mr.  Little  possessed  at 
his  former  residence,  at  Twickenham,  the  fine  specimens  comprising 
which  were  well  known  at  the  metropolitan  exliibitions,  where  inva- 
riably they  occupied  a  premier  position.  Some  of  these  plants  used 
to  bear  as  many  as  3.50  blooms,  and  aftorded  a  fine  sight  during  the 
many  weeks  they  were  in  perfection. 

The  Chinese  Primula  is  another  of  Mr.  Little's  favourites,  and  of 
this  he  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  well-grown  and  strong 
plants,  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  will  be  a  sight  worth  seeing,  for  it  is 
evident,  by  the  colours  of  one  or  two  of  the  pips  that  are  expanded, 
that  he  has  a  fine  strain.  One  plant  in  particular  is  deserving  of 
especial  notice,  as,  in  richness  of  colour,  its  flowers  surpass  any  I 
have  yet  met  with.  An  approximate  idea  of  its  beauty  may  be 
formed  by  the  flower  being  described  as  having  a  deep  orange-yellow 
eye,  encircled  by  a  ring  of  deep  velvety  crimson,  and  with  a  beauti- 
fully fringed  outer  edge  of  the  richest  carmine. 
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The  Cinerarias  are  fine  examples  of  skilful  culture,  not  merely 
made-up  specimens,  but  houd  fide  single  plants,  grown  from  seed 
sown  last  Januai'y,  and  now  forming  well  lialanced  plants  in  12-in. 
pots.  Of  these  there  is  a  dwarf  strain,  said  to  grow  only  a  few  inches 
high,  which,  if  true,  will  be  an  acquisition  for  decorative  purposes, 
especially  if  it  is  good  in  other  points.  In  this  house  also  is  a  collec- 
tion of  Pelargoniums,  a  class  of  plants  which  here  receive  much 
attention,  and  which  are  great  favourites  with  Mr.  Wiggins,  the 
head  gardener  ;  the  certificates  that  have  been  awarded  to  various 
kinds  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  the  work  carried  on  here  with 
regard  to  raising  new  varieties  is  not  in  vain.  Both  the  zonal  and 
the  show  classes,  as  well  as  the  fancy  and  decorative  ones,  are  grown 
here  for  the  purpose  of  imijrovement. 

Amongst  indoor  bulbous  plants,  perhaps  there  are  none  that  are 
more  satisfactory  to  grow  in  a  general  way  than  the  showy  kinds  of 
Amaryllis,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many  magnificent  varieties. 
Mr.  Little's  collection  of  these  is  unusually  large,  comprising  several 
hundreds  of  plants,  and  these  are  now  being  rested  in  a  Vinery, 
though  many  are  already  sending  up  flower  spikes,  and  several  are 
even  in  bloom  ;  and  this  perennial  habit  of  flowering  is  a  character- 
istic which  renders  them  highly  decorative  subjects.  The  system  of 
resting  the  plants  here  is  somewhat  dift'erent  from  tlie  course  usually 
pursued,  for,  instead  of  allowing  tlie  plants  to  shift  for  themselves  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner,  they  are  placed  tidily  on  stages  near  the 
light,  and  so  arranged  that  each  individual  plant  may  be  watered 
or  its  requirements  seen  to  when  necessary.  As  a  sort  of  mid-season 
hobby,  between  tlie  summer  flowering  collections  and  the  Cycla- 
mens, the  Chrysanthemum  is  taken  in  hand  in  e.xtensive  numbers, 
comprising  not  only  all  the  leading  varieties  of  more  recent 
introduction,  but  the  best  of  the  older  varieties  which  long  ago 
were  discarded  by  the  general  grower  and  the  seeker  after  novelty 
as  unworthy  of  attention.  Many  of  these  Mr.  Little  rightly 
considers  stdl  unsurpassed  in  their  way.  Of  course,  in  mid- 
December,  many  of  the  finest  blooms  of  the  best  varieties  were 
on  the  wane  ;  .still  the  later  ones  made  a  good  show,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  some  time.  All  the  sections  are  well  and  numerously 
represented  ;  amongst  the  finest  of  the  blooms  of  tlie  incurved  kinds 
I  noted  Lord  Derby  and  its  near  ally  Prince  of  Wales,  the  White 
and  Golden  Beverley,  Mrs.  (4.  Rundle,  \Miite  Venus,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  its  yellow  form.  White  and  Colden  Empress  of  ladia,  and 
many  other  kinds.  Of  the  Jap.xncse  sorts  were  .James  .Salter,  Mons. 
Crousse,  To  Kio,  The  Cossack,  (.iloire  de  Toulouse,  La  Nymphe,  La 
Frisure,  Cry  Kang,  Bronze  and  Red  Dragon,  &c. 

Tlie  Pompones  are  a  favourite  class  here,  and  certainly  they 
well  deserve  a  place  when  well  grown,  and  no  doubt  will  incre.ase 
in  public  favour.  The  later  varieties  were  in  perfection,  and  there 
were  still  several  to  expand. 

Apart  from  the  collections  of  florists'  flowers,  the  outdoor  arrange- 
ments at  Hillingdon  Place  are  well  designed  and  very  pleasant,  owing 
to  the  extensive  shady  walks  which  are  led  through  well-kept  shrub- 
beries ;  there  are  also  various  kinds  of  Conifers,  which  thrive  here  as 
well  as  I  have  yet  met  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Amongst  them  are  fine  examples  of  Picea  Nordmanuiana  and  Pin- 
sapo,  Abies  Albertiana,  the  Deodar,  the  Atlantic  and  Lebanon 
Cedars,  Abies  Douglasi,  Hemlock  .Spruce,  various  Pines,  and  others. 

W.  G. 
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Thalictrum  adiantifolium.— How  glad  I  should  be  if  I 
could  persuade  T.  minus  to  run  in  my  garden  as  described  in  The 
Gardkn  (p.  55o).  The  leaves  are  so  lovely  at  the  right  stage  of 
growth  that  I  consider  no  place  in  my  garden  too  good  for  it  ;  but  in 
does  not  spread  there,  nor  have  I  noticed  any  tendency  to  spread  in 
any  of  the  places  in  which  I  have  found  it  wild.  This  distinction, 
however,  between  T.  minus  and  T.  adiantifolium  is  veiy  interesting 
to  me,  because  I  have  been  Ijuying  T.  adiantifolium  wherever  I  have 
found  it  in  a  catalogue,  to  try  whether  I  can  mal;e  out  any  marked 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two  varieties.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  I  know  of  dift'erence  of  habit  in  varieties  of 
the  same  species  in  their  tendency  to  run  occurs  in  the  Pulmonarias, 
of  which  I  cultivate  what  I  have  generally  believed  to  be  four  dis- 
tinct species,  differently  named  by  different  authorities.  The  two 
most  distinct  of  tliese,  both  in  lialiit,  and  leaf,  and  flower,  are  those 
generally  known  as  P.  officinalis  and  P.  angustifolia,  the  latter  being 
truly  wild  in  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  whence  I  obtained  it.  I 
find,  however,  that  Mr.  Bentliam,  in  his  "  British  Flora,"  considers 
the  two  as  identical,  saying  that  every  intermediate  form  may  be 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  I  do  not  dispute  tlie  validity  of  this 
text,  but  I  cannot  understand  liow  the  same  autliority  can  treat 
Orchis  latifolia  and  0.  maculata  as  ilistinct,  as  I  have  found  every 
intermediate  form  between  tliese  growing  in  the  same  field,  and  once 
sent  a  bunch  of  them  to  a  good  botanist,  asking  him  to  sort  them  for 
me,  which  he  confessed  he  was  unable  to  do. — C.  Vf .  Dod. 


PLATE    CCXII.— THE    CRIMSON-KAYED    LILY. 

(lilium  aur.\tum  ceuentum). 

This  magnificent  Lily,  which  has  been  named  by  ^Ir.  Bull 
L.  auratum  cruentum,  ha.s  flowered  well  this  season  in  his  col-  ^ 
lection  at  Chelsea.  The  hLstory  of  Mr.  Bull's  specimen  is  this  : 
An  importer  of  goods  from  Ja^ian  bought  twenty  bulb.s  of  this 
Lily  at  two  guinea.s  each — a  high  price,  which  shows  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  in  its  own  country,  where  L.  auratum 
costs  only  a  few  pence.  Only  two  of  the  twenty  bulbs  grew  ; 
and  these  were  bought  by  Mr.  Bull.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  plants  in  flower  when  on  their  way  to  him,  and  can 
vouchfor  the  fact  that  the  annexed platedoesnotatall  exaggerate 
their  beauty.  When  many  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  are  planted 
different  varieties  of  flower  appear,  some  with  a  brownish 
band,  named  L.  auratum  pictum,  others  with  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  crimson  band.  I  have  had  this  experience  myself,  and 
have  often  heard  of  the  crimson-banded  Lily  from  growers, 
but  once  see  the  true  L.  rubro-vittatum  in  its  glory  and  all 
the  poor  attempts  at  it  are  nowhere.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  them  as  between  a  poor  specimen  of  L.  spe- 
ciosum  roseum  and  the  true  old  L.  speciosum  rubrum.  The 
Japanese,  well  known  as  skilful  hybridisers,  have  probably 
been  able  to  throw  into  L.  auratum  some  of  the  brilliant 
crimson  of  the  true  L.  speciosum  rubrum. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  ou  the  outdoor  cultivation  of  L. 
auratum  in  general  may  be  acceptable.  I  will  therefore 
describe  a  situation  in  this  gai-den,  where,  in  the  past 
unfavourable  season,  L.  auratum  bloomed,  not  merely  well, 
but  with  as  fine  flowers  as  I  have  ever  seen ;  and,  as  the 
bulbs  happened  to  be  some  early,  some  medium,  and  some 
late  bloomers,  we  had  a  long  succession  of  flowers  coming 
out  in  weather  of  all  sorts.  The  stems  were  from  6  ft.  to 
7  ft.  in  height,  and,  not  being  staked,  some  of  them  tumbled 
about  with  the  weight  of  their  flowers,  lying  upon  the  Rho- 
dodendrons. The  bed  was  made  about  two  years  ago,  and 
has  been  left  undisturbed  sinc3.  It  is  situated  at  the  south 
side  on  the  curve  of  a  long  lawn  bed  of  Rhododendrons  ;  but, 
as  across  the  walk  there  is  a  high  hedge  of  trees  and  shrubs,  it 
is  entirely  protected  from  sun  and  wind.  The  soil  is  4  ft. 
deep,  and  was  made  of  two  parts  good  peat,  one  part  road- 
scrapings  (here  our  road  stone  is  flint),  and  one  part  sharp 
sand.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bed  L.  Krameri  and  L.  spe- 
ciosum bloomed  well.  L.  auratum  may  be  grown  so  as  to 
give  very  late  flowers.  G.   F.  Wilson. 

Hoatherhank,  Weijhiidijc  IL.'uth. 


Plant  Protection. — Next  to  snow,  dry  leaves  .are  the  most 
valuable  plant  protectors  wc  have,  and  if  a  small  mound  of  these  is 
packed  around  the  collar  or  stems,  if  any,  and  kept  tliere  by 
means  of  a  few  evergi-een  branches,  the  heads  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  In  the  case  of  Euonymuses  and  other  shrubs  of 
that  kind  of  doubtful  Iiardincss,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  some 
bracken  over  their  heads,  .and  to  keep  it  in  position  by  sticking  a  few 
stout  pieces  of  common  Laurel  so  as  to  overhang  it,  which  will  help 
to  take  off  its  unsi;^htly  appearance.  Pampas  Crass  will  need 
simil.ir  attention.  In  ISHO  tlie  winter  was  much  like  the  present 
in  the  severe  manner  in  which  it  set  in,  and  thousands  of  Pampas 
were  then  killed  wliieli  might  have  been  saved  liad  they  only 
received  timely  jirotection.  l^orse,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  forms 
a  capital  shelter  for  Tea  Roses,  as  it  may  be  laid  about  amougst  the 
beds,  after  they  have  received  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  all  safe.  Plants  in  liorders  shouUl  have  a  shovelful 
of  leaf-mould  laid  around  the  crowns,  which  is  f.ar  better  in  every 
respect  than  cinder  ashes,  so  much  in  favour  now-a-days  with  many 
cultivators. — S.  D. 
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Orchids. 


Phalsenopsis,  &C. — Although  plants  of  Pliahtnopsis  undoubt- 
edly do  best  wliere  they  are  kept  eooler  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  tlirough  tlie  winter  than  many  gi'owcrs  keep  them,  still  if  hung 
up  near  the  roof  iu  the  way  in  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended, during  such  a  winter  as  we  are  now  having,  care  must  be 
taken  that  on  severe  nights  they  are  not  too  cold  ;  for  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  thermometer  placed  low  down  in  the  house  often 
indicates  a  temperature  half-a-dozen  degrees  or  more  higher  than 
one  nearer  the  glass.  Still,  rather  than  increase  the  temperature  by 
more  tire-heat  to  meet  the  requirements  of  plants  like  the  above  when 
hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  it  will  be  better  to  lower  them  for  a  time. 
With  the  same  view  such  plants  as  Saccolabiums,  and  all  but  a  few 
of  the  less  heat-rerpiiring  Vandas,  Galeandras,  Angrscnms,  and  the 
warmer  section  of  Aerides,  sliould,  unless  where  there  are  the  means 
of  keeping  them  and  any  otiiei's  of  a  similar  character  in  a  separate 
structure,  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  which  will  be 
much  better  than  keeping  up  a  temperature  to  suit  the  needs  of 
these  alone,  which  at  the  same  time  will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
the  other  occupants  under  more  heat  than  they  require.  Tlie  neces- 
sity for  this  course  will  be  obvious  where  Orchids  are  treated  in  the 
way  that  has  been  found  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  bj'  as  low 
a  temperature  as  they  will  reasonably  bear.  During  severe  niglits, 
such  as  we  have  lately  had,  there  are  two  things  to  be  especially 
guarded  against,  viz.,  the  over-drying  of  the  atmosphere,  where 
there  are  no  evaporating  appliances,  resulting  from  the  necessity  of 
making  the  pipes  hotter  than  usual ;  and  the  opposite  of  too  much 
atmospheric  moisture  where  evaporating  troughs  on  the  pipes  exist, 
and  care  is  not  taken  to  see  that  too  many  of  these  do  not  contain 
water,  particularly  where  thej'  are  cast  on  the  pipes,  as  with  the 
increased  heat  requisite  to  be  kept  up  during  hard  w-eather  the 
vapour  which  they  throw  oif  becomes  proportionately  great.  I  have 
frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  inexperienced  growers  mistakes  made 
by  extremes  in  this  way  which  have  done  serious  mischief,  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  harm  that  generally  results  through  drip  from  the  roof, 
an  atmosphere  over  charged  with  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time 
warm,  iuvariabl3'  tends  to  excite  gi-owth  sooner  than  is  desirable. 

Calanthes. — The  different  forms  of  Calanthe  vestita,  and  the 
other  Ijulb-forming  varieties  raised  from  tlieni,  will,  iu  most  cases, 
now  have  done  flowering.  I  have  always  found  these  plants  to 
require  different  treatment  after  blooming  from  otiier  Orchids,  inas- 
much as  they  suffer  if  sul.);nitted  to  a  correspondingly  lower  tempera- 
ture whilst  at  rest,  for  it  is  during  this  time  that  the  buds  at  the  base 
of  eacli  bulb  that  are  to  form  the  next  year's  growth  are  gTadually 
developing,  and  if  kept  so  cool  as  not  to  admit  of  this  jjrocess,  slowly 
but  continuously  going  on  from  the  time  tliey  have  done  flowering 
until  subjected  to  an  increase  of  heat  to  start  them  into  growth, 
they  always  break  weakly,  and  the  succeeding  year's  growth  never 
attains  the  strength  it  otherwise  would.  And  I  believe  one  of  the 
reasons  why  these  plants  are  often  seen  in  a  comparatively  small, 
indifferent  condition  is,  that  they  are  thus  kept  too  cool  in  the 
•winter.  The  temperature  of  the  warmest  house  where  they  have 
flowered  will  answer  better  for  them  than  moving  them  to  cooler 
quarters.  If  there  is  any  scale  upon  them,  their  being  now  completely 
devoid  of  leaves  permits  of  their  receiving  a  thorougli  cleaning,  which 
should  be  done  by  sponging,  not  witli  a  hard  brush,  as  the  tliin 
cuticle  of  the  bulbs  of  these  plants  is  easily  injured,  and  when  this 
occurs  it  frequently  causes  them  to  rot.  When  well  managed,  these 
Calanthes  inere.ase  much  faster  than  most  Orchids.  Their  extremely 
free-flowering  disposition,  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  bloom, 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  flowers,  either  individually  or  in  whole 
spikes,  for  using  in  the  various  arrangemc^nts  of  out  flowers,  consti- 
tute them  second  to  no  winter-blooming  stove  plants  ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  should  recommend  all  wlio  have  a  warm  stove,  even  where  no 
other  Orchids  are  cultivated,  to  grow  these,  for  so  easily  are  they 
managed,  tliat,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  they  will  do 
well  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove. 

Dendrobiums. — Very  much  more  may  be  done  in  keeping  up 
a  continual  succession  of  Orchid  flowers  all  througli  even  the  dullest 
times  of  tlie  year  than  with  almost  any  otlier  family  of  plants  ; 
and  although  it  is  an  effective  and  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  large 
number  of  species  with  their  most  opposite  forms  and  colours  in 
bloom  at  one  time,  sxich  may  be  seen  in  April,  May,  and  .June,  where 
large  collections  are  grown  ;  still  with  the  majority  of  people  this 
will  not  comjiensate  for  a  deficiency  through  the  dull  months  of  the 
year,  when  flowers,  especially  those  which  last  long,  like  many 
Orchids,  are  most  valued.  Some  of  the  best  kinds  for  winter  work 
are  to  hi  found  amongst  the  Dendrobes,  which,  where  a  sufficient 
number  of  species  are  grown,  will  in  themselves  almost  encircle  the 
year  with  their  flowers.     There  are  none  better  for  coming  on  early 


in  the  New  Year  than  the  Chinese  species,  D.  moniliforme,  which, 
even  when  kept  quite  cool  after  its  growth  is  completed,  will  now  be 
pushing  its  flower.buds.  If  several  examples  are  grown,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  are  now  put  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  intermediate 
house  or  coolest  place  in  the  stove,  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  open 
their  flowers  which,  for  endurance,  either  on  the  plants  or  when  cut, 
are  remarkable.  If  the  plants  have  been  kept  quite  dry  they  should 
be  moistened  at  the  roots  when  put  into  more  warmth.  This,  though 
an  old  subject,  has  become  somewhat  scarce,  and  where  it  is  not 
grown,  .and  there  is  stock  enough  of  the  nearly  allied  D.  nobile,  part 
of  which  Mere  treated  so  as  to  make  tlieir  giowth  early,  and  have 
had  a  good  rest,  some  may  now  be  put  in  heat  and  brought  on  into 
flower  ;  but  beginners  with  this  plant  need  to  be  very  careful  in  not 
giving  it  any  water,  either  at  the  root  or  overhead,  until  the  bloom- 
buds  are  not  only  prominent  but  the  flowers  visible,  as,  if  suddenly 
excited  by  moisture  in  addition  to  warmth,  many  of  the  buds  will 
go  oft'  into  growtli.  The  beautiful  D.  Wardianum,  with  its  elegant 
drooping  habit,  the  flowers  equally  handsome  in  a  cut  state  as  on 
the  plant,  and  correspondingly  enduring,  may  also,  with  enough 
plants,  be  had  in  bloom  for  almost  half  tiie  year.  Where  this  species 
is  grown  in  quantity,  some  of  tlis  earliest  matured  may  he  put  in 
heat  and  brought  on  into  flower. 

Cattleya  Trianas. — Plants  of  this  class,  coming  into  bloom 
as  they  do  over  a  lengtliened  period  sooner  or  later,  acconling  to  the 
time  when  their  growth  was  completed,  and  the  conditions  as  to 
warmth  under  which  they  have  Ijeen  placed  whilst  at  rest,  may  now 
in  some  cases  be  pushing  up  their  flowers.  Where  these  are  found  to 
l)e  making  progress  inside  the  scape  a  little  water  may  be  given,  for 
they,  like  other  plants,  when  showing  signs  of  the  bloom  developing, 
are  better  not  too  long  retarded,  allowing  them  to  come  on  slowly. 
This  plant,  more  than  most,  is  much  influenced  as  regards  the  dura- 
tion of  its  flowers  when  open,  by  the  treatment  it  receives  whilst 
they  are  in  course  of  development,  and  if  hurried  during  this 
stage  the  blooming  is  much  sooner  over. 

Oncidiums. — The  different  species  of  these  that  bloom  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  year,  and  that  form  their  flower-spikes  very 
slowly,  after  these  begin  to  elongate  are  better  not  kept  quite  so  dry 
at  the  roots.  I  have  frequently  seen  tliose  plants,  tlie  growth  of  the 
flower-spikes  of  which  is  very  slow,  kept  in  sueli  a  dry,  parched  state 
whilst  in  this  stage,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  expected  to 
bloom  as  they  ought  to  do.  Yet  beginners  in  Orchid  cultivation 
must  by  no  means  suppose  that  it  will  do  to  keep  plants  that  are  in 
the  condition  described  so  wet  as  during  the  growing  season.  But 
there  is  very  much  difference  between  having  the  roots  too  wet,  and 
keeping  tliem  in  the  opposite  extreme — so  dry  that  the  whole  plant 
is  shrivelled  at  the  time  its  energies  .are  taxed  in  preparation  for 
flowering.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  heat-requiring  kinds  like  the 
different  forms  of  0.  Lanceanum  to  be  in  too  low  a  temperature  for 
the  next  two  months,  or  the  plants  may  be  lost  altogether.  The 
same  holds  good  as  regards  the  West  Indian  species,  0.  luridum 
guttatum  and  its  varieties,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  as  cool  in 
tlie  winter  as  the  generality  of  intermediate  house  plants  with  which 
they  are  often  associated  when  growing.  Some  of  the  best  forms  of 
the  last-named  kind,  although  they  lack  the  novelty  of  more  recent 
introductions,  and  are  not  so  bright  in  colour  as  some,  j'et  from  the 
stately  character  of  their  blooin-spikes  and  the  persistent  nature  of 
their  flowers,  are  better  worth  growing  than  many  which  find  more 
favour. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. — Wliere  a  sufficient  number  of  this  useful 
free-flowering  plant  is  grown  it,  too,  may  be  had  in  bloom  over  a  long 
period  during  a  great  portion  of  the  winter  and  through  spring  ;  but 
to  have  it  in  flower  in  this  way  over  a  considerable  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  the  plants  somewhat  difrerently  as  to  the  warmth  given 
them  in  the  winter.  It  is  essentially  an  intermediate  temperature 
Orchid,  and  will  take  no  harm  during  the  winter  in  a  night  tem- 
perature of  46'  or  48' ;  but  to  have  it  in  bloom  e.arly  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  a  few  degrees  higher  than  this,  and  whether  the  plants  are 
treated  so  as  to  get  them  on  in  tliis  w.iy  somewhat  earlier,  or  kept 
at  the  cooler  point  mentioned,  I  have  never  found  them  to  succeed 
well  if  the  roots  arc  kept  so  dry  as  tliose  of  some  things.  Its 
free  growth  and  profuse  disposition  to  flower  with  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  colour  of  the  bloom  produced  by  individual  plants,  make 
it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  Orchids  to  be  grown  in  ipiantity,  even 
by  those  who  do  not  cultivate  large  collections.  Strong  examples 
now  showing  a  number  of  flowers  coming  up  from  tlie  base  of  last 
year's  bulbs,  may,  if  kept  as  already  pointed  out  somewhat  v.armer, 
with  the  soil  in  a  half-moistened  condition,  be  had  in  bloom  to  suc- 
ceed the  e.arliest  now  in  flower. 

Soplironitis. — This  beautiful  small-growing  Orcliid,  so  con- 
spicuous for  tlie  colour  of  its  large  and  lirilliant  flowers,  should  be 
kept  tolerably  dry  after  blooming,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  it  to  shrivel 
too  much.  The  coolest  end  of  the  intermediate  house  will  be 
warm  enough  for  it  for  a  time  until  the   season  for  its   commencing 
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gi'owth  has  come,  as  like  most  other  plauts  that  make  growth  under 
the  influence  of  a  comparatively  cool  teniparature,  it  is  liable  to  start 
too  early  if  submitted  to  over-much  heat  during  the  winter,  and  I 
never  found  it  either  to  make  such  good  growth  or  flower  so  well 
unless  it  has  a  considerable  rest  and  does  not  begin  to  grow  too  soon. 
— T.  Baines. 

Flo'wer  Garden. 

Cold  Frames. — The  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  in  frames  i^ 
an  interesting  occupation  for  lovers  of  clr'ice  herbaceous  plauts,  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppo.se  that  such  are  easily  grown,  and 
require  no  attention.  I  had  a  look  through  a  sm.all  pit  containing 
such  plauts  to-da^',  ami  can  see  two  days'  work  or  more  in  merely 
stirring  the  surface  soil  in  tlie  pots,  picking  out  weeds,  and  removing 
■withered  leaves  from  the  plants.  It  is,  however,  interesting  work, 
as  one  can  observe,  now  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  has  thawed,  what 
the  state  of  tlie  occupants  is,  for  during  several  days  the  soil  was 
frozen  through  and  through.  Here  we  have  a  few  dozens  of  pots  of 
Tritonias  and  Ixias,  upon  which  the  frost  has  had  no  effect  what- 
ever, even  although  many  of  them  had  grown  considerably,  some 
of  the  I.xias  being  quite  3  in.  and  4  in.  out  of  the  soil.  Kxcept  the 
species  of  Primula  mentioned  last  week  as  having  suffered,  all  the 
others  are  sound  ;  and  I  must  say  th.at  the  points  of  tlie  leaves  of  P. 
capitata  are  injured.  There  are  a  few,  such  as  P.  Parryi,  P.  Munroi, 
and  P.  rosea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  dead  down  to  the  crowns  ;  but, 
of  course,  that  would  happen  il  tliere  was  no  fi:ost ;  the  crowns  seem 
quite  firm  and  sound.  There  are  the  different  varieties  of  P.  cor- 
tusoides  which  may  be  frost-bound  all  the  winter  and  not  suffer  in 
the  least.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  P.  japonica,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  now  quite  green.  Then  there  is  the  singular  but  very 
handsome  Meconopsis  nepalensis,  the  outer  large  leaves  of  which 
have  been  killed,  but  the  smaller  ones  have  formed  a  tuft  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  now  very  short  and  rigid, 
seemed  formed  to  defy  any  amount  of  frost.  Here  is  a  hardy  plant 
which  may  be  grown  and  admired  for  its  foliage  alone,  but  it  also 
yields  in  summer  a  spike  of  very  beautiful  flowers.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  rather  tender  growths  of  the  show  and  fancy  varieties  of  Pansy 
have  not  suffered,  the  growths  seem  to  droop  and  some  of  them  have 
quite  "  fogged  "  off'.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  dry  material,  aud  it  is 
certain  that  where  the  long  stems  are  killed,  new  growths  will  be 
thrown  up  from  the  base.  Any  work  that  can  be  done  during  severe 
frost  that  will  forward  oj^erations  in  the  spring  i^t  summer,  when  one 
does  not  know  what  to  turn  to  first,  should  now  be  attended  to. 
The  exhibitor  of  florist  flowers  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  preparing 
his  stands  and  boxes  in  which  the  stands  or  trays  are  conveyed  to 
the  exhibition  ;  they  may  be  painted  and  varnished,  stowing  them 
away  when  dry  where  they  can  be  kept  free  from  dust.  Labels  may 
be  made  and  painted.  Some  persons  like  to  write  on  dry  paint,  but 
wet  paint  i.s  best,  and  the  labels  may  be  painted  a  second  time  before 
they  are  used.  Sticks  may  also  be  prepared  of  various  lengths  and 
thicknesses  ;  paint  them  green,  and  then  dry  them  and  tie  them  up 
in  bundles  ready  for  use.  Pegs  for  layering  Carnations  and  Picotees 
naay  also  be  cut  out  of  any  branches  tliat  may  be  most  convenient. 
Beech  and  Hornbeam  are  amongst  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Failing 
these,  wire,  about  the  diameter  of  that  used  for  ladies  hair-pins, 
answers  well.  Galvanised  pegs  are  made  and  sold  for  this  purpose. 
—J.  DouoL.\.s. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

In  this,  the  last  calendar  of  the  j'ear,  it  is  but  natur.al  that  notice 
should  be  made  of  those  fruits  tliat  have  in  spite  of  bail  weather  been 
up  to  the  usual  average,  both  as  regards  (piautity  and  qualitj',  and 
though  as  a  matter  of  course  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  only 
apply  locall}',  yet  they  may  serve  generally  as  some  slight  guide  to 
the  ine.xperienced  wlio  may  be  contemplating  fruit  tree  planting.  At 
least  the  trees  named  in  the  list  will  possess  the  merit  of  hardiness, 
seeing  that  we  have  had  frost  in  every  mouth  of  the  year  except 
July.  No  kind  is  mentioned  except  those  which  have  given  a  fair 
average  crop,  and  which  are  of  passable  quality.  They  are  as 
follows: — Apricots — Musch  Mupch  and  Moorpark.  Apples,  des- 
sert— Devonshire  Quarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Court  of  Wick, 
Cellini,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cockle  Pippin, 
and  Lemon  Pijipin.  Kitchen  Apples — Lord  SufEeld,  Hawthornden, 
Golden  Noble,  Blenheim,  Lord  Derby,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Wad- 
hurst  Pippin,  Kentish  Fill  Basket,  Wellinj^ton,  Warner's  King, 
London  Pippin,  Winter  Colman,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  Cher- 
ries— Morellos  only,  dessert  kinds  wei-e  quite  a  failure.  Currants — 
Red,  White,  and  Black  were  all  good,  (iooseberries — Red  Warring- 
ton, Companion,  Rough  Red,  Rumbullion,  White  Champagne,  and 
Whitesmith.  Nectarines  —  Pitmaston     Orange    and     Downton. 

Peaches — Early  Louise,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Bel- 
legarde.  Noblesse,  and  Barrington.  Pears — Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurr>;  de  Amanlis,  Flemish  Beauty,  Brown  Beurre,  St.  Michel  Ar- 
change,  British  Queen,  Beurri'-  Supertin,  BeurriT'  Hardy,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Autumn  Bergamot,   Beurre   de  Capiaumont,   Comte  de 


Lamy,  .Seckle,  Swan's  Egg,  Beurru  Diel,  Durandeau,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  Plums,  dessert — .Jefferson  and  Kirk's  ;  kitchen — Early 
Orleans,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Autumn.  Comijote.  Rasp- 
berries were  a  heavy  crop  ;  being  moisture-loving  plants  the  inces- 
sant rains  were  in  every  way  beneficial  to  them.  Strawberries — 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  President ;  these  bore  eiiormous 
crops.  It  may  be  observed  that  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots 
were  well  protected  from  the  spring  frosts  with  scrim  canvas,  and  that 
some  of  the  Pears  were  afforded  Birch  spray  as  shelter  whilst  they  were 
in  flower.  The  long-continued  frost  will  cause  work  to  fall  so  much  in 
arrear,  that  unless  forethought  be  exercised  it  will  be  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  it  as  soon  as  tlie  frost  disappears.  Therefore  to  avoid 
such  a  pressure  let  all  manure  and  soil  wheeling  be  finished,  stakes 
cut  and  pointed,  labels  made,  and  trees  that  require  it  relabelled, 
nails  can  be  cleaned,  shreads  cut,  bunches  of  matting  for  tying,  and 
small  twigs  for  laying  in  the  new  shoots  of  wall  trees — these,  to- 
gether with  other  jobs  that  will  suggest  themselves,  may  all  now  Ix: 
done  by  way  of  forwarding  operations  when  the  busy  time  arrives. 
When  the  air  is  dry  and  free  from  frost  open  the  fruit  room  ventila- 
tors for  an  hour  each  day.  I  find  that  the  fruit  this  winter  soon 
gets  mouldy,  which,  I  suppose,  is  attributable  to  the  excessive  rain- 
fall, for  the  damp  this  season  permeates  everywhere  and  everything. 
All  decayed  fruit  sliould  be  removed  forthwith,  aud  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  wipe  over  the  finer  Pears  with  a  dry  cloth,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  better  preservation.  Easter  Beurr(?  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  two 
kinds  of  Pears  on  which  we  depend  for  supplies  in  January  and 
February,  are  this  year  so  specky  and  subject  to  mould  that  without 
thus  drying  they  would  fail  to  keep  at  all.  Winter  Nelis,  Passe 
Colmar,  Fondante,  Van  Mons,  Bishop's  Thumb,  and  Urbaiiiste  are 
usually  amongst  our  best  dessert  Pears,  but  having  this  season 
failed  to  ripen  they  are  being  used  as  stewing  Pears,  and  though  not 
equal  to  the  best  culinary  varieties,  such  as  Catillac,  Calebasse, 
Beurre  Bretonneau,  and  Beurre  Ranee,  they  are  much  approved  of 
for  tliat  purpose.  So  that  those  who  have  Pears  of  any  kind  which 
fail  to  ripen  for  dessert  may  find  them  valuable  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
supply  of  culinary  kinds. — W.  W. 
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JAPANESE     MAPLES. 

Within"  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  j'ears  numerous  additions*  have 
been  made  to  the  already  large  list  of  the  genus  Acer  by  the  dis- 
covery of  several  new  species  in  Japan  and  Amoor.  Most  of  the 
garden  varieties  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  and 
Europe  are  derived  from  A.  palmatum  of  Thumberg.  He  gives  as 
species  A.  septemlobum  and  A.  dissectum,  but  these  are  only  varie- 
ties of  this  species.  Dr.  Siebold  called  it  A.  polymorphum  on  account 
of  its  great  tendency  to  vary  in  its  foliage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
these  names  which  are  given  in  nursery  catalogues  as  distinct  species, 
are  only  synonyms  of  A.  palmatum.  Strange  to  say,  although  the 
species  was  introduced  into  England  as  far  back  as  1820,  none  of  the 
varieties  were  introduced  until  within  the  past  few  years.  There  is 
also  a  variety  of  A.  platanoides,  variously  known  in  the  European 
nurseries  as  A.  palmatum,  A.  crispum,  and  A.  laciniatum,  which 
has  the  loljes  of  the  leaves  deeply  jagged,  with  acuminated  bristle- 
like  teeth  on  the  edges  ;  this  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Japanese  species.  Dr.  Savatier,  speaking  of  the  latter,  says  :  "The 
form  of  the  leaves  varies  much.  Sometimes  they  are  jjalmate  with 
five  to  seven  narrow  lobes  (A.  p.almatum.  Thunb. )  or  divided  into 
from  seven  to  nine  much  larger  lobes  (A.  septemlobum,  Thunb.),  or 
even  more  multiparted  palmate,  with  narrow  laciniations  (A.  dis- 
sectum, Thunb,).  These  three  princip.al  varieties  subdivide  them- 
selves into  many  others,  which  the  industry  of  Japanese  gardeners 
has  multiplied  ad  injiiiitiim." 

Tliunberg  gives  the  following  description  of  this  species  :  "Leaves 
palmate,  serrate,  smooth,  flowers  umbellate ;  tree  medium-sized, 
entirely  smooth  ;  branches  and  branchlets  opposite,  round,  turning 
purple,  spreading  leaves  on  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets, 
stalked,  incisely  palmate  ;  5-7  nerved,  smootli  on  both  sides  ; 
lobes  5-7  (Siebold  says  3-9),  lanceolate,  acute,  equally  sharply 
serrate  ;  nerves  sometimes  hairy." 

Another  class  of  the  garden  varieties  is  derived  from  A.  trifidura. 
Their  foliage  is  not  so  finely  dissected  and  so  Fern-like  in  appear.ance 
as  that  of  the  previous  species.     Dr.  Savatier  says,  in  speaking  of  it, 

*  Dr.  Savatier  .ind  M.  Franchet,  in  their  catalogue  of  Japanese  plants,  enu- 
merate twenty  species,  viz.,  A.  japonicuni,  A.  Sielioliiianum,  A.  pictum,  A.  trun- 
catuni,  A.  tviftdilnl.  A.  (liaholicum,  A.  circumlobatum,  A.  Burgerianum,  A. 
palinatun),  .\.  capilHpes,  A.  spicatum,  A.  tartaricum,  A.  micrantlium,  A. 
rufinerve,  A.  cr.iiivgifolium,  A.  carpinifoliuni.  A.  distylum,  .\.  argutum,  A. 
pycuanthuni,  A,  'sessifolium,  A.  cissifolium,  and  A.  Bikoense.  To  these  Dr. 
Maxiniowifz  hns  added  A.  tegmentosuni,  A.  monoraaxim,  and  A.  barbinerve. 
Many  of  tliose  enumerated  by  Dr.  Savatier  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Maximowicz. 
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Japanese  Maple  (Acer  palmatum  dissecfmn  atrcimrptireum)- 


"The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
very  variable  ;  are  sometimes 
almost  entire,  sometimes  more  or 
less  deeply  trilobed  ;  some  have 
broad  lobes,  others  have  narrow 
ones,  some  are  smooth  on  tlie 
edges,  others  are  dentated."  Thun- 
berg  describes  it  thns  :  "Leaves 
undivided,  entire,  tritid  ;  branches 
round,  smooth,  piirplisli ;  leaves 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  few, 
undivided,  bilobed,  or  trilobed, 
entire,  on  both  sides  smooth,  above 
gi-ass-green,  below  paler,  ovate, 
acute;  lobes  ovate,  acute,  wide." 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  species 
have  blotched  leaves.  It  is  ve'y 
distinct  from  the  previous  species 
and  produces  correspondingly  dis- 
tinct varieties.  It  has  larger,  dif- 
ferent shaped  leaves  and  a  stroncrer 
and  differeut  habit  of  growth.   " 

A.  japonicum  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful species,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  large,  almost  circular  in  shape, 
and  notched  on  the  edge  into  eleven 
or  thirteen  sharp  lobes.  .Multi- 
partedly  incised,  opposite,  serrate, 
on  both  sides  downy,  petioles  short; 
the  nerves  at  first  hairy ;  branches 
and  branchlets  round,  purple  and 
smooth  ;  umbels  many  flowered  ; 
flowers  sub-uml>ellate,  purple ; 
seeds  winged  and  woolly. 

A.  pictum  has  the  leaves 
smooth,  palmately  seven-lobed  ; 
lobes  acuminated,  oblont',  entire 
alternate,  aggregated  togetlier  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  smooth  on 
both  sides,  variegated  with  white  ; 
branches  smooth,  ash-coloured. 

A.  carpinifolium  is  a  rare 
species,  tlie  foliage  of  which  is  so 
unlike  that  of  a  Maple  and  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Hornbeam  that  none  but  the  most 
e.xperienced  botanists  would  re- 
cognise it  as  a  Maple,  except  they 
saw  the  flowers  and  the  fruit.  I 
am  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
varieties  of  it.  ° 

I  do  not  think  that  A.  cratsegi- 
folium  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  but  a  very  beautiful 
variety  with  deeply  incised  leaves 
lias  been.  It  is  of  upright  growth 
with  brownish-red  bark  and  is 
quite  different  in  appearance  from 
those  derived  from  A.  palmatum. 
These  are  all  that  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  as  far  as 
I  know.  The  other  spec'ies  named 
would  no  doubt  be  desirable  addi- 
tions to  our  lists  of  ornamental 
trees.  Many  of  them  are  closely 
allied  to  our  American  species,  and 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
them ;  for  instance  tlie  .Japanese  A . 
spicatum  differs  from  the  American 
species  of  tke  same  name,  but  rot 
sufficiently  so  to  warrant  making 
it  a  distinct  species.  A.  circum- 
lobatum,  A.  argutum,  and  A. 
barbi  nerve,  are  allied  to  A. 
glabrum.  A.  eapillipes,  A.  rufil 
nerve,  and  A.  tegmentosum  are 
related  to  A.  pennsylvanicum. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  propagating  the  various 
varieties  of  .Japanese  Maples.  As 
a  rule  they  are  of  delicate  growth 
and  require  to  be  grafted  on  some 
good  stock  to  ensure  a  reasonable 
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strength  of  gi-owtli.  They  will  take  on  some  of  the  American 
species  and  will  make  a  good  growth  for  a  year  or  two,  when  sud- 
denly, sometimes  within  twenty-four  liours,  the  whole  plant  will 
die.  Tliis  could  be  overcome  only  by  importing  jilants  of  the  type 
to  be  used  as  stocks.  The  type  can  Ije  propagated  by  cuttings,  but 
as  some  of  tlie  trees  originally  imported  are  now  beginning  to  pro- 
duce seeds,  stocks  will  be  more  readily  obtained.  The  Japanese  in- 
creasd  tliem  all  by  grafting,  but  principally  by  inarching.  As  the 
varieties  generally  produce  long,  slender  branches,  tliey  place  a  row 
of  stocks  —six,  eight,  or  more — close  to  the  mother  phant,  and  3  in. 
or  4  in.  apart ;  they  then  inarch  a  branch  at  as  many  different  points 
as  there  are  stocks  to  graft  it  on,  an  eye  or  bud  being  left  at  eacli 
inarching.  They  prop.agate  in  this  way  in  order  to  obtain  as  many 
grafts  as  possible,  and  not  to  dwarf  the  i)lants  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. They  also  have  a  fasion  of  training  up  a  stock  with  a  clean 
stem  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  then  in.arching  a  number  of  varieties 
— sometimes  a  dozen — upon  it,  on  different  sides,  producing  a  very 
novel  and  beautiful  effect.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  just  written 
will,  in  some  measure,  clear  up  tlie  confusion  which  exists  amongst 
horticulturists  in  regard  to  tliese  Maples.  Unfortunately  nearly  all 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained  about  them  can  only  be  had  in 
the  works,  difficult  to  be  obtained,  of  Maxirnowicz,  Savatier,  Miguel, 
Siebold,  and  Bunge  of  tlie  past  few  years,  and  of  Thunberg  and 
Tratinick  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  .-igo.  No  American  or  English 
botanist  yet  has  made  .Japanese  Majjles  a  special  study. — James 
Hogg,  in  Hural  jVew  Yorker. 


THE      FLOWER     GARDEN. 


HARDY    r.    TENDER    PLANTS. 

When  I  penned  my  few  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  501),  I  said 
nothing  I  thought  tliat  could  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  any  thought- 
ful person,  but  might  liave  offended  the  prejudices  of  some,  and  this  it 
appears  I  have  done.  A  writer  who  mighthave  repliedin  The  Garden', 
where  my  remarks  appeared,  but  wlio  has  chosen  to  go  elsewhere, 
devotes  ue.arly  a  leading  column  ostensibly  to  Orchids,  but  really  to 
my  observations,  and  not  being  able  to  contest  the  question  on  its 
own  merits,  he  expresses  his  dissent  in  personalities,  weak  ejacula- 
tions, and  unsuitable  rhyme.  I  am  not  therefore  called  upon  to 
defend  any  particular  assertion  which  I  liave  made.  If  any  one  can 
demonstrate  that  the  Orchids,  &c.,  named  by  me  are  superior  to  tlie 
common  flowers  mentioned,  in  colour,  form,  singularity  of  blossom,  or 
in  any  other  way,  let  them  do  so.  In  my  former  remarks  I  only 
desired  to  direct  attention  to  what  cannot  be  regarded  as  anytliing 
else  than  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  cultivators  generally,  but,  of 
course,  exhibited  in  some  individuals  more  than  in  others — what  may, 
indeed,  be  called  a  kind  of  infirmity — an  .absence  of  discriminative 
perception — something  akin  to  colour-blindness,  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual so  afflicted  is,  I  freely  admit,  not  always  responsible.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  however,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  value 
the  subjects  which  we  cultivate  by  their  cost  and  difficulty  of  cul- 
ture, and  gardeners  lay  themselves  open  to  ridicule  in  this  respect, 
and  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  horticultural  Punch  tliey  would 
probably  find  it  so.  Employers  are  not  so  bad  as  their  gardeners. 
A  lady  once  said  to  me,  "  You  kno%v  I  cannot  get  up  the  enthusiasm 
for  some  of  these  things  (pointing  to  some  popular  Orchids)  that 
gardeners  profess.  They  are  no  doubt  pretty,  and  all  that,  but  infe- 
rior to  many  of  our  common  flowers  that  are  quite  neglected." 
And  there  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  commonly 
entertained  opinion  amongst  people  of  true  tastes,  and  who  are  not 
bigoted  admirers  of  this  or  that  class  of  plants.  Your  contemporary 
compares  the  value  of  such  subjects  as  the  Calanthes  with  Snap- 
dragons, Pentstenions,  and  Phloxes,  as  winter  flowering  subjects, 
which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  The  parallel 
is  between  pl.ants  for  which  extravagant  admiration  is  professed, 
and  those  which  have  been  well-nigh  banished  from  our  gardens 
because  they  were  common,  but  which  in  real  worth  and  beauty  were 
every  way  superior.  Where,  for  example,  do  we  rind  any  Orchids 
that  surpass  some  of  our  hardy  Lilies  in  grandeur,  or  our  numerous 
Delphiniums  in  richness  of  colour  or  gorgeousness  ?  Y'et,  when 
gardeners  were  wheeling  these  to  the  rubbish  heap,  a  few  years 
back,  they  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  Calanthes,  indifferent  Onci- 
diums,  dingy  Zj'gopetalums,  and  poor  Epidendrums,  &c.,  wliich 
could  not  be  compared  with  them  !  I  do  not  under-value  good 
Orchids  and  other  stove  plauts,  but  I  cannot  help  often  thinking  of 
our  inconsistences  in  that  way,  hence  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion  I  woidd  just  state  that  the  "writer  in  your  con- 
temporary, in  a  style  of  exaggeration  which  is  far  too  common  .and 
misleading,  and  quite  inexcusable  in  one  who  should  know  better, 
states  that  the  C'alanthe  Veitchi  produces  "  gorgeous  spikes  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  in  tlieir  varied  shades  of  colour,  from  pale  rose  to  crim- 


son." This  I  wholly  deny.  The  writer  in  question  never  in  his  life 
I  am  sure  ever  saw  a  crimson  C'alanthe  Veitchi,  and  probably  never 
will,  nor  anything  approaching  crimson — two,  or  maybe  three  shades 
of  pink  or  rose,  he  may  have  seen,  but  hardly  more,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  these  would  be  very  slight.  His  description  of  the  plant 
exceeds  that  given  by  any  competent  authority  on  Orcldds,  and  is 
untrustworthy  and  quite  inaccurate. 

Since  tlie  above  was  written  I  see  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  returned 
to  the  subject,  hardy  v.  tender  plants,  in  The  Gakdex,  but  nothing 
that  he  has  there  stated  calls  for  any  alteration  in  my  remarks.  One 
observation  of  his,  however,  requires  comment.  He  says,  "  I  must 
place  a  low  estimate  upon  the  tastes  of  tlie  horticultural  public  "  by 
my  remarks.  My  reply  to  this  is  tliat  there  is  not  much  faith  to  be 
put  in  the  public  taste  in  gardening  any  more  than  in  other  matters. 
\Vhat  a  commentary,  for  example,  on  the  public  taste  was  the  banish- 
ment from  our  gardens  of  hardy  flowers  almost  universally  a  few  years 
back  !  After  that  I  think  vagaries  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  need 
surprise  no  one.  J.  S.  W. 

In  a  letter  in   another  paper,  I  was  interested  to  find  Mr. 

Douglas  philosopliically  deprecating  any  comparison  between  different 
classes  of  flowers — tender  or  hardy  ;  presently,  however,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  liim  speaking  of  the  ' '  rubbish, "  and  quoting  poetry 
about  some  fair  maiden  who  surpassed  her  fellows  as  much  as  C'alanthe 
veratrifolia  surpassed  "  nearly  all  the  occupants  of  the  herbaceous 
bordei'S."  Well,  this  is  modest.  The  plant  is  very  pretty,  but,  as  a 
m,atter-of-fact  (if  it  were  needed  in  The  Garden  above  all  other 
papers),  I  could  give  you  a  very  long  list  of  plants  that  surpass  in 
beauty  the  one  that  Jlr.  Douglas  mentions.  Has  he  ever  seen  a  tuft 
of  the  hardy  Mocassin-flower  (Cypripedium  speetabile),  nearly  a 
yard  high,  grown  on  a  north  border  in  <leep  vegetable  soil  ?  Has  he 
seen  the  magnificent  Lilies  that  have  embellished  our  gardens  of  late 
years,  including  L.  anratum,  10  ft.  high  or  more — columns 
of  such  splendid  flowers  as  I  have  never  seen  on  any  exotic  plants  ? 
Will  he  mention  one  so  remarkable  indoors  ?  I  quite  agree  with 
your  correspondent  that  a  good  white  Clove  Pink  is  as 
good  as  a  G.ardenia;  for  me  it  is  a  good  deal  better.  I  do 
not  desire  to  say  anything  against  hothouse  plants,  but  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  anything  in  a  hothouse  so  fine  as  a  good  double  Stock 
in  scent  and  colour  too.  Is  there  anyth'ng  indoors  among  blue 
flowers  that  comes  anything  near  the  tall  Delphiniums,  grown,  as  I 
have  seen  them  during  the  past  year,  to  a  height  of  10  ft.,  and  beau- 
tiful beyond  all  description  as  regards  colour  and  form  too  ?  To  the 
unprejudiced  observer  the  beauty  of  a  good  collection  of  Irises 
growing  on  a  favourable  soil  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any 
house  of  Orchids  wliich  I  have  yet  seen.  One  of  the  fine  varieties  of 
the  Cardinal-flower,  with  its  splendid  spike  of  scarlet,  is  unequalled 
in  its  way  among  tender  flowers,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  advantage 
of  the  indoor  flowers  being  p'-otected  by  the  glass  is  a  very  great  one, 
and  I  am  afraid  if  tliey  were  exposed  to  all  weathers  like  the  .Stocks 
and  Clove  Pinks,  some  of  them  would  cut  a  very  sorry  figure.  I 
have  no  wish  to  draw  comparisons  between  different  classes  of  plants, 
but  I  cannot  allow  anybody  without  protest  to  deprecate  herbaceous 
plants  wlio  only  appears  to  know  those  to  which  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia is  superior.  I  fear  he  must  have  looked  at  a  very  weedy,  mixed 
border  indeed.  I  much  prefer  to  the  Calanthe,  which  I  also  greatly 
admire,  my  group  of  the  large  Evening  Primrose  that  scents  my 
garden  in  the  evening,  and  is  so  showy  and  beautiful  throughout  the 
night.  I  have  also  reail  somewhere  in  The  Garden'  that  the  Emperor 
of  .\ustria  has  groups  of  this  flower  planted  very  near  his  country 
house,  so  that  such  a  plant  appears  to  be  equally  attractive  to  those 
who  may  have  as  many  Calanthes  as  they  desire.  J.  H. 


RARE   HARDY   PLANTS. 


Two  plants  have  come  under  my  notice  since  the  past  summer 
that  have  interested  me  much,  and  I  seek  for  further  and  more  prac- 
tical information  about  each  of  them.  The  first  is  Hugueninia  tana- 
cetifolia,  so  nameil  by  Reichenbach  after  M.  Huguenin,  a  celebrated 
French  botanist  at  Chambery  ;  the  other  is  Nyeterinia  Lychnidea, 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Hugueninia  I  noticed  in 
some  of  the  Italian  valleys  this  autumn,  south  of  the  Hospice  of 
St.  Bernard,  especially  in  one  valley  that  leads  down  from  the  ilont 
Blanc  range  to  Courmayeurand  Aosta.  It  is  a  Crucifer,  and  it  prefers 
valleys  through  whicli  glacier  streams  a]>pear  to  run.  It  grows  in 
stony  places  among  boulders  that  are  Moss-grown.  Its  gay,  bright- 
yellow  colour,  brigliter  than  Alj'ssum  saxatile,  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  growing  overshadowed  by  Alders  and  glacier  Willows, 
and  the  bright  gold  peeped  out  cheerily  from  the  foliage.  On  examin- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  |)Iant,  I  remarked  at  once  their  resemblance  in 
form  to  those  of  Achillea  macrophylla,  tliough  they  are  more  slendtr 
and  graceful.  It  is  a  tall  growing  plant,  of  vigorous  habit.  I  know 
nothing  of  its  silicle  but  from  liooks.  I  am  wishful  to  learn  if  this 
has  yet  been  in  cultivation  in  England,  and  if  so,  with  what  I'esult. 
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Now  a  few  words  on  the  other  plant  I  wish  to  know  more  about 
from  those  who  have  treated  it.  I  mean  the  Nyctevinia  Lychnidea. 
It  was  once  grouped  with  Erinus,  but  is  wisely  severed  from  that 
genus.  As  I  said,  it  is  a  Cape  plant.  It  was  sent  to  me  to  name  from  a 
garden  near  Jlorecambe  IJay.  On  first  glance,  without  close  structural 
examination,  I  felt  inclined  to  group  it  with  the  Lychnidea:  or  some 
allied  group.  Closer  notice  proved  the  fallacy  of  such  gi-ouping. 
Could  it  be  a  .Scrophularia.l  ?  Happily  a  line  from  ilr.  Baker,  of 
Kew,  who  is  always  so  ready  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand,  settled  the 
difficulty  for  me.  This  I  know  is  in  cultivation,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  P.  I- 

THE  WHITE-HOOPED   PETTICOAT  DAFFODIL. 

(XARCISSUS    (MONOPHTLLUS)    CL0SII.) 

0-V  December  the  1st,  when  our  thermometers  registered  15"  of  frost, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  brought  me  from  his  garden  at  Belgrove, 
Queenstown.  a  very  finely  developed  flower  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
little  Dafiodil,  which,  apart  from  its  general  interest,  is  remarkable 
as  being  perhaps  the  fu-st  one  of  the  kind  which  has  blossomed  in 
Ireland.  The  late  Mr.  C4iles  Munby,  of  Alice  Holt,  Farnham,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  re-introduction  of  this  little  gem  to 
our  gardens,  was  ultimately  tolerably  successful  as  regards  its  culti- 
vation  after   numerous    failures  and   the   trouble   and  expense   of 


The  White-'iooped  Tetticoat  D.ifloJil. 

importing  batch  after  batch  of  its  tiny  brown  bulbs  from  Algeria 
where  it  grows  wild.  The  Rev.  A.  Rawson  once  showed  me  a 
specimen  of  it  bearing  fine  flowers,  and  in  Mr.  Barr's  nursery  ground, 
at  Tooting,  a  little  bed  protected  by  a  frame  produced  twenty  or 
thirty  milk-white,  golden-antlieretl  cups  all  well-thrown  up  to  the 
spring  sunshine  ;  but  even  witli  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  its 
likes  and  dislikes  gained  by  cultivators  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  the  plant  is  still  rare  in  even  good  gardens,  and  the  flowering 
of  it  is  as  yet  always  worth  recording  wheresoever  it  occurs.  The 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Gumbleton's  plants,  as  he  informs  me,  has  been 
sufficiently  singular.  The  bulbs  were  received  in  a  vigorous  gi'owing 
state  in  the  autumn  of  1877.  No  growth  at  all  was  made  during 
1S7S,  the  bulbs  lying  dormant  all  tlie  season,  but  in  1879  they  grew 
freely  enough  and  have  just  flowered.  Mr.  (Uimbleton's  flower  as 
here  sketched  is  the  nearest  approach  to  that  figured  in  the 
'•  Botanical  Magazine  "  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and  was  far  finer 
tlian  native  specimens  M'hich  I  obtained  some  years  ago  direct  from 
Algeria  by  post  through  Mr.  Munby.  A  lovely  little  plant  like  this 
is  worthy  of  careful  cultivation,  since  its  flowers  are  amjjle  reward, 
being  unique  in  snowy- whiteness  and  delicate  formation.     F.W.B. 


right  direction.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  good  competition  in  this  class 
as  it  is  a  most  interesting  one.  I  may  also  observe  that  prizes  are 
likewise  offered  for  fancy  Auriculas,  fancy  Polyanthuses,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  common  Primrose.  This  h.as  been  done  in  order  that  not 
a  single  member  of  the  genus  Prinuila  may  be  left  out.  I  see  excep- 
tion taken  to  the  word  "  florist  "  as  applied  to  these  flowers.  The  term 
is  certainly  vague,  as  is  also  the  term  "fancy"  as  applied  to  the 
ordinary  border  varieties  of  Polyanthus,  Ijut  .such  terms  are  used  first 
in  a  liaphazard  way,  tlien  they  gradually  get  into  use,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of   them,   even  if  better  terms  are  suggested. J. 

DOUCJLAS. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


National  Auricula  Society's  Schedule.— I  noticed  some 
remarks  (p.  55.3)  last  week  in  reference  to  prizes  being  given  for  speoies 
of  Primula,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  thought  to  be  a  step  in  the 


WINTER     SPINACH. 

At  present,  when  choice  vegetables  are  not  over-plentiful,  few 
things  grown  in  the  open  air  or  in  tl:e  kitchen  garden  are  so  inuch 
appreciated  as  Spinach,  in  places  where  four  or  five  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  have  to  be  supplied  <laily,  cultivators  are  often  puzzled 
how  to  manage  this,  especially  during  severe  weather  orafter  frost, and 
to  such  Spinach  must  always  be  most  A\-elcomc,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  it  m.ay  also  he  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  the  kitchen.  At  the  present  time  we  have  oftener  a  demand  for 
Sijinach  tlian  for  anytliing  else,  and  although  we  are  annually 
increasing  its  cultivation,  we  see  clearly  that  we  shall  require  to 
increase  it  much  more,  on  account  of  its  being  so  useful  in  winter. 
Those  who  may  not  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  Spinach,  soon 
get  to  like  it  after  having  it  serveil  a  time  or  two  well  cooked,  and 
I  must  say  that  those  who  do  not  grow  winter  Spinach,  or  think 
they  do  not  like  it  because  they  have  never  tasted  it  in  proper  con- 
dition, should  try  a  patcli  of  it  next  winter,  when  I  am  sure  they 
will  find  it  valuable  in  many  ways. 

We  begin  sowing  our  winter  Spinach  about  tlie  beginning  of  Augiist, 
and  sow  now  and  then  until  the  end  of  September.  \Mien  winter- 
sets  in  early,  that  sown  early  is  tlie  most  useful ;  but  during  mild 
winters  the  latest  sown  patch  often  comes  well  in,  and  is  most  use- 
ful, especially,  towards  spring^  Spinach  will  grow  after  any  kind  of 
crop,  in  stiff  or  free  soil,  and  in  rich  or  poor  land.  Too  rich  soil  is 
not  good  for  it  in  winter,  as  it  causes  the  leaves  togi-ow  too  large  and 
tender,  those  of  ordinary  growth  being  the  hardiest.  We  generally 
sow  ours  after  Potatoes,  and  find  it  to  answer  well.  The  prickly 
kind,  being  the  hardiest,  is  the  only  sort  used  for  winter.  The  seed 
is  so\vn  in  drills  IS  in.  apart  and  U  in.  deep;  the  plants  are  not 
thinned  until  they  are  large  enough  for  use,  when  all  tliose  drawn 
out  are  sent  to  the  kitchen.  Late-sown  patches  will  just  be  about 
ready  to  draw  now,  and  about  this  time  Spinach  should  not  be  left 
too  long  in  masses,  as  it  is  liable  to  rot. 

In  order  to  h.-n'e  ready  access  to  it  in  all  weathers,  part  of  it  should 
be  covered  over  with  frames  and  lights,  or  mats  when  frost  or  snow 
occurs  ;  and  Fern  or  straw  may  be  spread  over  that  which  cannot  be 
covered  with  frames.      In  mild  weather  it  needs  no   protection. 
Cambrian, 

Tom  Thumb  Savoy.— At  the  autumn  show  of  the  Ealino- 
Horticultural  Society,  held  the  other  day,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunners" 
bury  flouse,  exhibited  samples  of  the  Tom  Thumb  Savoy  tliat  showed 
it  to  be  a  very  desirable  winter  vegetable.  Of  all  winter  Cabbages, 
the  Savoy  is  the  hardiest,  and  therefore  the  safest  to  grow  ;  but 
it  accjires  a  strong  taste  as  winter  proceeds.  The  Tom  Thumb 'kind 
not  only  does  not  exhibit  this,  but  has  also  that  smooth,  delicate 
taste  peculiar  to  the  Brussels  Sprout,  and,  being  small,  may  be 
served  up  whole.  It  is  specially  a  Cabbage  for  every-body's  table 
and,  like  the  Rosette  Colewort,  should  be  planted  thickly. A.  D. ' 

Forcing  Rhubarb.— The  general  scarcity  of  fruit  this  season 
will  render  forced  Rhubarb  doubly  valuable  during  the  earliest 
months  of  tlie  year.  Any  one  having  good  clumps  may,  by  lifting 
them  now  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  and  planting 
them  in  any  position  where  a  little  heat  is  available,  even  under 
stages  where  notliing  else  will  grow,  will  have  plenty  of  crisp,  suc- 
culent stalks  fit  for  tarts  early  in  January  and  onwards.  The  lar- 
gest market  kinds  are  by  no  means  the  best  for  forcing.  Moderate- 
sized  stalks  are  the  ones  for  quantity  and  quality. — J.  Gkoom 
Laifon.  ' 

Market  Vegetables. —The  best  of  all  the  winter  green  family 
for  frosty  weather  is  the  Drumhead  Savoy  Cabb.age.  It  is  hardy,  and 
maintains^  its  firmness  in  frost  better  than  others  of  the  Cabljage 
tribe.  When  so  liard  frozen  it  is  not  possible  to  trim  them  neatly, 
and,  of  course,  the  heads  are  much  more  susceptible  to  breakao-e  and 
injury  ;  nevertlieless  when  put  into  cold  water  for  an  hour°or  so 
before  cooking,  the  frosted  leaves  are  very  tender  and  delicious 
eating. — D. 
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THE    RIVIERA. 

1  AM  pleased,  as  all  must  be,  h  ith  Canon  Hole's  letters  from  Nice. 
They  take  me  b.ack  so  often  to  the  sunny  Itiviera  that  I  have  known 
now  for  so  many  years,  that  I  would  fain  add  a  few  of  my  own 
experiences  to  those  of  your  observant  correspondent.  I  have  made 
Nice,  Cannes,  Mentone,"  8an  Remo,  Hieres  my  winter  homes  for  so 
long  that  I  sliall  be  excused  if  I  seek  to  supplement,  in  some  measure, 
anif  substantiate  tlie  remarks  and  observations  of  Canon  Hole.  I 
will  begin  with  Nice  itself.  I  was  there  in  J.anuary,  1S75.  The 
flower  Inarket  often  attracted  me.  Here  I  saw  fine  sprays  of 
Buddlea  madagascariensis  exposed  for  sale  for  a  few  pence,  the 
creamy  orange  blossoms  and  leaves  harmonising  so  happily  together. 
This  and  Cassia  tomentosa,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  gieat  attractions 
to  me  ;  while  .among  herbaceous  plants  were  bunches  of  Anemone 
stellata  in  lovely  flower.  I  would  recommend  Canon  Hole  to  visit 
this  market,  if,  indeed,  he  has  not  done  so  already.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Roman  fort  of  Turbia— a 
"vnail  walk — stands  a  giant  tree  of  Acacia  loph.antha,  with  a  ^ii-th 
the  thickness  of  one's  body  ;  it  was  loaded  with  flowers  and  pods. 
That  same  walk  gave  me  Crocus  versicolor  thus  early,  readily  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Moggridge.  I  must  not  omit  a  somewhat  local  flower, 
Moricandia  arveusis,  which  is  essenti.ally  a  Ligurian,  occurring  near 
to  Ventimiglia  as  well  as  Nice.  It  is  a  Crucifer,  and  I  may  add  very 
local  in  its  distribution.  Canon  Hole  would  be  interested,  I  doubt 
not,  in  seeing  the  fly  that  is  so  very  detrimental  in  the  grub  state  to 
tlie  Olive  crop  ;  it  is  the  Tepluitis  Kairon.  M.  Bruyat  has  bred  it 
from  the  grub,  and  will  lie  pleased  to  sliow  it  to  any  one  interested  in 
seeing  this  destructive  fly.  Ajjain,  JI.  Barla's  collection  of  fungus- 
models  at  the  museum  at  Nice  is  well  worth  a  visit.  They  are  life- 
like in  moulding  and  in  colouring,  especially  the  .\garic  group.  I 
would  draw  especial  attention  to  the  models  of  Coprinus  picaceus 
and  Ammanita  ccesarea.  I  tliink  I  can  beat  the  Canon  in  liis  story 
of  tlie  spink.  I  once  saw  exposed  for  sale  in  a  poulterer's  in  the 
Riviera.  I  think  at  S.an  Remo,  two  dozen  .Jenny-wrens!  These  were 
part  of  the  products  of  a  chasseur'.s  game-bag.  I  believe  they  were 
afterwards  bought  by  an  Englishman,  who  was  a  fly-fisher,  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  feathers— at  least  I  was  told  so.  I  shall  be  glad  on  some 
future  occasion  to  supplement  my  account  with  notes  from  San  Remo, 
Cannes,  and  other  favoured  spots  of  the  beautiful  Riviera. 

Hovingham  Lodije,  Yorl:  Peter  Inchb.\ld. 


Ivy  on  Buildings.— It  is  stated  (p.  567)  that  Ivy  keeps  the 
walls  of  buildings  dry,  and  that  if  they  happen  to  be  damp  before, 
the  damp  will  disappear  after  the  wall  is  covered  with  the  Ivy,  w-hicli, 
it  is  also  sivid,  will  suck  out  the  moisture  from  the  wall  into  its  own 
substance,  a  statement  in  wliich  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  both 
truth  and  error.  Ivy  will  keep  out  damp  from  walls  that  were  dry 
before,  but  it  will  not  m.ake  walls  tliatare  already  damp,  dry,  unless 
the  damp  is  driven  through  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall  only. 
The  dampness  of  w.alls  is  not,  however,  often  caused  in  thij  -vay  ; 
but  rises  from  the  foundations— sometimes  as  high  as  the  second 
story,   and  yihen  this  happens   the  evil  is  very  difficult   to   cure. 


Much  depends  on  tlie  nature  of  the  stone  used  and  the  situation, 
but  .all  good  architects  now  provide  .against  damp  rising  by  pitching 
the  foundations  at  the  ground  line.  The  old  parish  church  here  is 
perh.aps  as  perfect  an  example  of  an  Ivy-clad  structure  as  could  be 
found,  and  the  Ivy  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  careful  trimming 
annually,  yet  the  walls  inside  are  so  damp  as  to  completely  disfigure 
their  surface,  for  which  reason  they  have  to  be  painted  frequently. 
In  this  case  the  damp  rises  from  the  foundations.  The  Ivy  has 
covered  the  walls  for  a  very  long  period,  and  the  latter  appear  to  be 
drier  outside  than  in,  perhaps  owing  to  the  freer  evaporation.  I 
have  seen  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  I  do  not  know 
how  Mr.  Shirley  Hihberd  reconciles  his  opinion,  that  the  Ivy  sucks 
the  moisture  from  the  wall  by  its  stem  roots,  as  they  are  wrongly 
called,  with  the  dictum  of  physiologists  that  the  Ivy  absorbs  no 
moisture  by  these,  not  being  a  true  parasite.  If  the  plant  derives 
any  sen.sible  nourishment  in  that  way,  how  comes  it  tliat  it  dies  so 
soon  after  the  stem  is  severed  at  the  bottom,  the  common  way  of 
killing  Ivy  on  trees? — J.  S.  W. 

Rose  Stocks. — A  mistake  has  occurred  (p.  469)  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  It  is  there  printed — "and  if  their  roots  are  strong 
enough  to  struggle  with  those  of  the  other  shrubs."  I  wrote,  or 
meant  to  say,  that  if  I  recommend  standard  Roses  to  be  planted 
amongst  other  shrubs,  it  is  because  the  roots  of  the  Dog  Rose  can 
struggle  for  life  with  those  of  other  shrubs,  the  Rosa  canina  being' 
one  of  our  hardiest  of  plants. — Je.\>;  Si.sley,  Lt/ons. 

Late  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.— All  I  have  to  say  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Cowburn,  who  seems  (p.  .  )  determined  to  prove  that 
late  Black  Hamburghs  are  an  impossibility,  is  that  October-ripened 
Vines  can  be  and  are  frequently  kept  from  starting  till  May,  and 
the  fruit  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  till  January  or  February, 
for  I  h.ave  accomplished  both,  and  seen  the  same  done  elsewhere. 
The  Oak  and  the  Ash  never  come  into  leaf  here  till  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  are  sometimes  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  .June,  as  they 
have  been  the  last  two  years,  and  they  are  equally  late  in  many 
other  parts,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  with  their  roots  outside,  could  not  be 
retarded  till  the  same  period,  seeing  that  they  require  a  highertempera- 
ture  than  either  the  Oak  or  the  Ash  to  bring  them  into  leaf.  I  shall 
keep  Mr.  Cowbuni's  invitation  in  remembrance,  and-if  he  can  show 
me  ten  Peaches,  each  within  a  fraction  of  half  a  pound,  to  the  square 
foot  I  sliall  be  the  first  to  record  the  same. — J.  S.  W. 

Messrs.  Letts,  So.n  &  Co.,  of  King  William  Street,  City,  hare 
again  issued  their  well-known  diaries,  and  witli  them,  Saxby's 
Weather  Almanack,  which  was  very  successful  in  predicting  the 
weather  during  the  past  year.  The  large  amount  of  information 
which  the  author  furnishes  in  this  little  work — which  can  be  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket — is  based,  not  upon  speculation,  but  upon 
scientific  knowledge  and  painstaking  observation,  both  night  and 
day,  of  the  many  changes  in  the  lunar  system.  He  believes  that 
not  only  has  the  moon  an  influence  on  our  weather,  but  that  it 
is  likely  to  prove  to  be  the  main  source  of  all  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances. 

The  Late  Frost. — Tlie  thermometer  fell  to  zero  at  Straflfan 
Gardens,  Co.  Kildarc,  on  the  ITth  inst. — F.  Bedford. 
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